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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


lIosio.N. Mass., Momhii/, Jirli/ (1, llil'j - J ji, m. 
Prost*nl: (.’liuiriimn ^Vnlsi^, Cniiimlssiimcrs iiiid 

WeiiisKK'k. K, H. Kusi(>k, K|h‘cIuI ciniiiscl. 

Cliairmiin Wai.sii. You iiiii.v procicd, .Mr. ISiisiak. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERVEY S. COWELL. 


Mr. lU'.STEK. Will .you plra-sy stnta .your n:nin* hi I'lill? 

Mr. (kiwKi.i.. Hrrvi'y S. ('owcll. 

Mr. Jtr.siEK. W'hi'rc iln you livo. Mr. ('owoMV 
Mr. nowEi,!,. .\.slibiirnliiiin. Miis.s. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Wliiit Is your (s'niputioii, .Mr. Cowoll? • 

Mr. ('owEi.i.. I’rhicip.'il Cushiiu,' Acudoniy. 

Mr. 1!i'.si);k. YW would liko to'hupdro hdo Iho clrnMii.stnucos of Iho minds- 
Sion of L'O .stiidoids to your iioiidiuiiy In (ho yonr lltll. Will you ploiiso toll (ho 
coinnd.sslon wliut iho first iiiforniutlon was (hut you hud of thosi* 1:0 studoidsV 
•Mr. CowKi.i.. It was I'url.v In lilll; I nni not suro what inonih. Tho first loltor 
T oouhl find was datod May 2(1. 1011. I havo a cojiy of it. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. I wish you would road tho copy. 

.Mr. CowKi.i.. This was from Sarah K. Itint.'. 00 Yon .Tio (lio, roar (lantou 
Ho.spltiil, Canton: 

.M\v 2(lni, Itlll. 


(T'.siMNn Aoademt. 

.\Hlil)iinihiiiii. ,lf«.M., S. .1. 

My Peak Sin: I'loa.so sond mo one .sohool chart and ovorylhlu)' (hut Ifi noci's- 
sarv for a])plica(lon fo tln‘ Aoadoiny. 1 loavo lioro tor Amorloa tho latter tiurl. 
of Soptomhor, Itlll. with twenty Chinoso studonis. 1 havo Imumi a toaolior of 
ICnj.'lish for sonii' yoars hero, hut tin' Chinoso hero cun not aot tho islucatlon In 
KnKlIsh they can in Amorica, and they suro pay a price for tho favor of a fow 
EtiKlish words. If ovorytlduK is sultahlo and tho oxiionso not too hlifh I will 
arriiinao to forward at onco ono year’s oxponcos for each. You must under¬ 
stand they are all now houiuors, easy to teach and hothor no one a naan to 
stay together and their sundries, I am suro you could make it pay to open a 
hra'nch Just for the instrucllon of hegining Chinese, hut If i vory thing Is O. K. 
I will see you when 1 arrive in America and I lldnh we can arraingo o\ery- 
thlng. Imt please sond your catalogue and all necessary things to adndtl twenty 
hoys from 12 years to 17 years of age at once and ohilge. ever very slni’orelly. 


yours to command. 


S.Mi.vn K. Iti.MJ. 


Another letter of August 11), Kill. Tlion I have two other letters after 
that. 

Sir. Btistek. Please read Iho following letters. 

Sir. CowEU.. This was August 19, 1911. 

Chairman Waesh. Have you a copy of it ? 

Sir. CowEi.n. I have not. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Simply an answer inclosing catalogues. 

Sir. CowKLL. Y'ea, sir. 

Cfiialrman Wai.sh. Hid you know this lady iM’fore? 

Mr. CowEi.i.. I had never seen her and didn't know anything of her. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connki.l. Was she an American woman or Chinese? 

Sir. CowEi.i,. She was an American woman who married a Chinese. She 
claimed to he the daughter of a promlneent man In Illinois. I have forgotten 
the name now, but he held some State office. 
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Sahah B. Hino, 

oi! Von ■lie Me, Canton, China, Auguit 19,1911. 

Mr. II. S. (’dWKi i,. 

liF.iii Sm: It is with siiiw’i'o thniiks 1 tnkfl this pleiistire to lot you know I 
iisi'lvisl tho ciitiiloKuc iiiKl otluT imiKTs, for which I am more than obllKW to 
you for. Atii sctullnK a check for three months for each boy. And would still 
owo loll aiiotlicr dciit of unillliido if you would he so kind ns to look up a 
liirae Oince room with a kitchen attnclusl they will each supply their own 
furniture (for the hoys to use as a sleeiihiK room they can then do their own 
cookinu). And its I stated la my other letter the Imys I am bringing are all 
new l•■,ngll.sh beginners and therefor but little trouble. Now as I have no 
authorized receipt to hring studants to you, you will he grunting me ati 
everlasting favor by sending a receipt for the school fund to me In % the 
elder iiispistnr of inunlgratlen at Seattle, W'aslilngton. 'Ihaiikltig you sin- 
i-erely for year great kindness and trouble, I wish to remain 
ever leiirs In coninninil, 

s. i :. Hi NO. 


We will sail from Hong Kong Clilini on It:! of Se|ileniber and arrive at the 
Academy alioaght llie ltd id' (letober. Hill. Knclosed list of boys, their age 
and their gimnllans’ naiiie business and address. 

S. K. Hi,NO, 

. (Jiyeininr uf Htc fV'i/ic.sc V. .1/. f. .1.«( IT. C. T. IK 


Mr. Itrsinic, Hid you ever make any invesHgaiioii as lo wlielher or not she 
was in fact an organizer of Ihe Y. W. 0. A. and Vi. C. T. I'.? 

.Mr. I'oufi.i,, .Not personally. An organizer of the <ioiernnieiil came to me 
anil he look Ihe mailer up. 1 inforiuisl Ihe i'ommissioner of Iniinigrallon and 
1 have Ihe letters iicknowleilging that. 

.Mr. IIi siKK. W'e wilt gel lo that later. 

.Mr. t.'owia.i,. Yes, sir. The next one W yepieiaher 'Jn. Hill, a nionth later. 


Siinii K. IliNO. 


ll'iul I'hiiiir. ItniHf St fit. .10, 101 f. 


.Mr. I'oiiia.t,, 

Cldi/iiii;/ .Iciiilfiii;/. .■i.liiliiirnliiiiii, .Manx. V. ,S. ,1. 

Hell! Sin: N'ol knowing If you received Ihe other draft for one term of each 
boy, total ”1, I will enclose du|illcide draft. Also to let you know we I’nn not 
sail on Se|il. "11 as T stated in my previous letter, but will sail on (let 14 sure, 
arriving abouglit .N'ov. 7, 1011. lMea.se send receipt of one term for 01 boys 
for Mrs. Sarah 10. Hlng. % chief of Immigriition at Seattle Wasliiiigtoii. Hop¬ 
ing to thank you pcrsoiuilly for yotire ever kindness 1 am ever most 
Sincerely, 


Siii.Mi 10. IIiNi;. 
Ilniitj Koitii, China. 


t’lmlrmim W.II.SII. How much did slu‘ inclose in lla‘ sc -eiid leiier? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. T have forgotten. I think iihoiit .'sliOO. 

Mr. Ili'siKK. How much was the i heck for ihree months? 

.Mr. OwKt.H I have that there. We only charged them fir Ihe lime they 
were there. 'They wi're there only about four wis'ks. One dUil on Ihe passage, 
before he started. These are the only letters 1 have in my posses-slon now 
from lu'r before they came. I have some from her husband after they left. 

Mr, r.fsiKii. 'I'hose sludents arrived at your academy when? 

Mr. CowEt.u November 19, 1911. 

.Mr. lU siv.K. What did you do for tliem In the way of (piarlers? 

Mr. CowEtJ- We found rooms for them In private houses. 

Mr. lli'siKK. Then you did not pul them all together? 

Mr. CowF.i.t. No, sir. We did not have any opportunity for them, and when 
they got there we put them In private housi's. one in one place, two In another, 
ami three or four In another. 

.Mr. l!i siKic. (’mild they simak English? 

Sir. (jOWEU. Only one could. One was sort of an Interpreter for them. 

Mr. llfsiKK. r>o you remember his name? 

Mr. Cowell. Moy AVIng. 

.Mr. UfsiEK, Moy Wing? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 
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Me. BwaiBK. How old was Moy Wing? 

Mr. OowEU. Seventeen, according to tin'—ihore nre two Moy wings, i mn 
not sure. One was 17 and the other was is. 

Mr. Busiek. You saw all the .students'' 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How old did they niipeai' to hi'? 

Mr. Cowell. Well, I should .iiidge llie ages that are given here—1 have (he 
ages here. They rangeil all the way froni 14 to 19. 1 think ihe oldest Is 19 
and the youngest 14. I should .ludgi' their age was (diout as indiealed. 

Mr. BcsiKit, You think that is suhstaidiall.v tsirris-l? 

Mr. Cowell. I should think so; yes. sir. They were not olddooking fellows. 

.Mr. Busier. How long did the students stay at the aeadeiny? 

Mr. CowELU They stayed (here until the Christmas vaeation. whieh began 
about the 20th of Hoeeniher. They were there only a nioidh. 

■Mr. Bu.siek, ,-Vrrived on the ItUli of November and sla.ved (here until (he 
20tli of Ih.s'ember? 

Mr. (,'OWKLI.. Thereabouts. 1 have forgot I,'ii idsml Ihe dales, but II was about 
a month. 

Jlr. Busttac. I'id (he,\ tell yon vliere they were going for their Clirlstmas 
vacation? 

Mr. CowEi.i.. They were going to their relalives. Nearly idl of them had 
relatives, ns they claimed, in this eonnlry, 1 htive the names of girls that Ihey 
gave us as relatives, and they were going to see them for iheir Christmas 
vaeation. 

Mr. Busier. Phi the students have any mom'y 

Mr. Cowell. PIdu’t apiiear to have niueh. 

Mr. llrsiKK. Pid you ever tmd;e tiny iminiry as to where iliey were going 
to get the menn.s to go to tlmir reltilivi's',' 

Mr. CowEiL. I think (hey laid enough for Had, l.oeanso I know Ihey lionglit 
some books and pnkl for (hom. 

Mr. Busier. Pld each hoy liaio his own m niei? (Ir di.l lids .Moy Wing 
attend to that for them? 

Mr. Cowell. I Ihiidt eaeli oni' had his own. ..r had somo, H,, ecdloetod for 
Ihem. 1 know Ihoy botigld soiao hooks. sonn' Bngtish primers, and he ('olleeiisl 
iind paid us for It, and lie m-leil as soil of haiikor for thorn in that way, 

Mr. llrsii-tj:. What was tlio allitiide of Ihe sindents? Iilil Ihoy apjioar to (ry 
lo learn? 

Mr. Cowell. They appeared to he. yes. sir. M'e had to have a s|ieelal class 
in Knglish, mid, of course, they didn’t know nnviliin.g iilmiit ICirglisli at all, 
ovoept this one, and had In hegin the very oh'inenls. They were ijnlet anil 
patient and gave attention and iipparontly were willing to learn. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Had >ou rwer had any apiitii'alions for ndmissions of 
Chinese before? 

Mr. Cowell. IVe Imve had Chinese students there for the last 10 years. Most 
of them ■were (lovernment sttidents. .\t one time there were 10 oanie, when 
iliey got 00 over, and dlslrlhattsl Ihrsii among live prejiaratory sohools. Then, 
we have had others sinoe who emiie under (lovernmont control, mid others as 
private students on tlmir own aecoiint. IVo liavo liml (1 this hist year. 

Comnilssioncr IVei.n'stock. What are tlio (imillfloallons reipilrod for onterliig 
your school? 

Mr. Cowell. To he 11 yi'ars of age and to have comploled a gramimir- 
.sehool education. 

ftoimiilssioner Weirstocr. M'ere those qmilifhsl? 

Mr. Cowell. .Vs I have Indiealed. they had no Kiigllsh, and (hoy wanted to 
learn English first, so we could not tell until they had the English work, and 
we gave them a teacher to take care of Ihe Knglish langtiage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If they were unahle to sjieak English, how was It 
possible to tench them? 

Mr. Cowell. One acted as Interpreter. 

Cominlssloiier Weinstock. They were all .stalled on the same basis? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They remnimsi a month? 

Jlr. Cowell. Bemnlned a month, except they went away and three remained, 
enrac back and remained over the year. This Moy Wing remnlned- 

Commissioner Weinstock. But 17 dlsappetirtsl? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 
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(;.min.isslonci- Wkin^'i.kk. Were Ihere aio' efTorts uude to follow them up? 


Sir. CowKi.i,. Vi‘«, -sir. 

(Jiiriiirils.sIciiK’r Wkin.stook. WIiuI efforts'? rvumnU 

Mr. CowKEi.. .. Ilieiii wrote to toe. I sent J-ei^rt Jo 

Kloner of liniolunitioii imil lie wrote to me, nn.l 1 Imve the 
ef teachers of schools where they went, uml of themsehes, and the Couimls 
(doner of Iniiiilitrallon, 1 think, looked them all up. i,„vlhe 

tlommlssloiier WsissTocK. VVhut e.vpiuuution did they offn for hatiltt, 

dropped out of ymir .school? . 

Sir. COWKI.I.. That they could (Id aloiit; cheaper and tto into puhik hdiiMils 

where their relatives lived. i 

tloiiiiitissioticr Wkins'Iock. 'I'liat uas the laily reason they ka\t. 


Commissioner Wki.s.stock. ,So fur as you know, Sir. Cowell, were they fol- 
lowisl up to see whelhcr they actually did go to public .sclumlsf 

Mr. C(IWKI.I.. 'I'liat part 1 left witli the commi.ssloiier. 1 think they did. 

Commissioner WKiN.srocK. Yon liiive no means of knowliiK what they found. 

Mr. CowKi.u No, sir; <*x<’opt Uu* letters, un<l I linvo tlio rt^ply from ( (Unmls- 
sloiier lilllliu;s, (ieortte C. lllllius'S, comiiiissioiier at that time. 

Coiiimissloiier Wkin.stim k. ... all tlie iuformatloii you have since been 

able to aitin, Mr. Cowell, Is It your opinion tliat tliis was a premeditated plan 
to smuttitle in those hoys and to utilize tlie privilege p-anlisl to students to do 

*'"\lr Cowni. I have no means of knowiiif:, except the refiort of the In.sjiec- 
lor wlio came from Mr. Walsli, (•hiilrnum of the Commission on Industrial 
Itelalions at Wasliins:lon. 

Comndssloncr Wkin.stock. Mr. Walsh, of this commission? 

Mr CowKi.i. I have a lei ter 1 wroie i,i him oil Novemlicr t. lie sent an in- 
sfH'clor up here, and he had the Inipressioii Halt they were smusitled in here to 
become laborers. 

Coniiiilssioner WiaN.s'iocK. That Ihey iiseil tlie aoiiii: to your collcj;c as a pre- 


IcM't 

Mr. CowKi.i,. Yes, sir. I laid no suspicion of llait at tlie tiiiie they came, 
because we laid laid Cldnese sliidents, and tlicy laid been sipiare and had 
continued «llli us aial llicir records were all riitlil, and he laid Some suspicion 
about (he characicr of lids wimiaii, and it niiide me sus|iicious, although 1 had 
no record of llicir becoming laborers afterwards. 

Conuiiissloner Wki.nstock. That is, they may have become laborers with¬ 
out vonr knowledge? 

Mr. CowKi.u 'I’liey iniiy Imve; yes, sir. I thought it was not necessary for 
me to go any furilier Ilian the letters that came from them; lull 1 did think 
It rather quirr that so many should leave all at once. 

Mr. llcsiF.K. What was your lirst comnuinication with the InimIgration l)i“- 
pnrtnient, Mr. Cowell? 

Mr. CowKU,. lieceniber ti. littt. I have a letter from Mr. Hillings dated at 
Boston: 


e Information tiiiving bisui received by us as to the effect that 20 Chinese 
boys have applied for admission Into the Cnitisl States as students, destined 
to Cushing Academy. Ihey being In charge of Mrs. Sarah Iling, a white wonian, 
and an allegist former scliool-teacher at Canton, China, who was also accom- 
panhst by ber husband, Moy .1. Hing, it Is rctpiested, If consistent, that you 
kindly ailvise us what arrangements, It any, have lasai made with you tor 
their admission Into Cushtng Academy, ns well ns for the payment of their 
tuition and other expense's while there. 

“Any Information that you may be able to furnish us la regard to this 
matter wilt be much appreclateil. 

“ Itespectfully. 

“OfxinuK li. BinuNos, Commissioner.’' 


1 replied to that, and then I have his letter of .Taniiary- 

Mr. Bt'siKK. Ihirdon me Just a moment. Are there any Initials In the lower 
left-hand corner of that letter? 

Mr. Cowell. W. M. P. 

Mr. BtisiF.K. W. M. P.? 

Mr. CowKi.u Y'es, sir. I taki' it to be, or V. M. P. 

Mr. ItusiEK. W. M. P.; yes. 
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Mr. CoWEi. Hts seciiiul letter was (IhUhI Jiintinr.v VJ, tifliT they Imil goiio: 


"Ackoowledgment Is hereby made of the reevipt of your letter of .tumiary 
11, containing Information relative to the 20 Chinese students who risi'ully 
entered Cushing Academy In charge of Mrs. Sarah 10. Hlng and Moy .1. Iling, 
for which please accept our thanks. 

“ In this connection you are ailvlsi'd that an olllccr will call on you sniiic time 
to-morrow forcmaui (January 13), to confer with you In regard to this matter. 

“ Respectfully, 


“Cko, II. Itii.i.iNus. I’lniimiHKioiitr." 


So one came up and oldalntHl all the cir< \imstanccs. 

Mr. Ut'siKK. Who was that olllccr'' 

Mr. Cowm„ 1 really don't rememher. 

Mr. IltrstKK. M'us it Inspector .Mci'ahc'.' 

Mr. CowEl.T.. I liave the itupresslon it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. RustEK. lliil you furnish this insiM*cior wllh a canplcle list of names? 
Mr. CowELi- 1 think so. I gave him all Ihc inPu’maiion al hand. 1 can 
not rememher exactly what I gave him. 

Mr. lifsiEK. You answered all Ihc ipieslions) 

Mr. CoWF.u,. Yc.s, sir. I gave him complclc informallon. 

Mr. BinsiEK. When was that that he came up'; 

Mr. CowEi.i. That was .Tun.iary 13, 

Mr. ItpsiEK. .laiiuary 13? 

Mr. CowKi.L. Yes. sir. Oh, yi'S, it Is Inspector Mct’ahc, hccausc I have 
another lettiT right hi're. 


■UM AUY 1.3, liU'J. 


Mr. II. S. CowEt.i,, 

I'rimiiml Cimhitift Ai-mlntiit, Aalihurnhaiii, Muss. 

Dr.-tn Snt: Herewith I return the letters relative to the Chinese sliidcnts, 
whh-h you kindly loaned Inspector .Met’ahe last Saturday (.lamiavy 131 while 
at Cushing .Ycadcmy, In connetion with llielr cases. 

If .von receive any more letters from any of these sludenis relative to their 
nomd'tendanee. kindly forward same lo us, ami we will promplly reliirn them 
to you. 

Thanking you for >'our courtesy in this lualter. 

Very truly, yours, 


.\i.eoir W. Siiu Kwrai.. 


Mr. Ilesti'.K. t'p to that time, how many letlers had yiai recadvisi from 
students? 

Mr. CowKI.i.. 1 enn’t rememher. I think I had heard from (me half nearly. 

Mr. IlfsiKK. What were they wrlling you alami? 

Mr. Cowell. Here is one from Deadwood, S. Huk., January 1: 

"I am now among many of my old friends and relatives In Headwood, I 
am going to school here now, for I think It w ill make It mm h easier for me lo 
he with children of the same grade, and hy listening to them will henellt me 
not a little. If there Is any exiienses that I have not yet paid, please notify 
me and I will send It at once. 

“ Yhairs, truly, 

“My address: ."OG Main Streid, Iteadwood, S. ttak. 

Commissioner DEutxo. Was lliat written hy the hoy himself? 

Mr. Cowell. It Is not signed hy Idin. I Judge sonielKHly wrole It for him. It 
couldn’t linvc been, iHS'Uii.se he didn’t know Kngllsh, I thlid;. 

Mr. Biisiek. That letter tloes not Indicate who It was? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir; at the toji, Chan Ytin. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOCK. It seems to me yon eould nsr' that letter ns a 
great testimonial, as the result of oue month’s work In your scliool? 

Mr. Bt'siEK. What was tlic name? 

Mr. Cowell. Chan Yun, 

I have another letter from Chicago, January 6. 

Mr. Busiek. Read that, please. 
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Mr. <'owi.i.i. (: 


JI]-, <'i)\\ ij.t., 

r«/v; nj CuHliimj Acndciiij/, Anhhtirnhnm, .\fau, 

T>i:ut 'f’KAniKij; Wc anh'<H] hore safe last two weeks ago. I am very sorry 
luivi- noi tiiid liiue to shake hands wit.li you la*fore me going because my cousin 
wmit to meet him at (’hlcago. The few friend I have met arc very kind 
to me. We have i>een alile in lind a J<mes School here; have several Chinese 
tio\s witit ns allend the Jones School. 1 itiissed your school next season come 
and the friomis Ux). How much <-harge us too Ihrei* week the board at school 
that lime? I’lease si-iid ihe letter; let us know, we will sent money order to 
you jis soon as we can. 

llojii' this will lind you riijojinu' Ihe best of h<‘allh and liappy. 

Vour fricMid and sriioler. 


Moy i>AK ik Mov Ti:nu. 


I’l' iiH* answer. 


,\!r. Ill'^JKK. Thai was sent hy two (’liinose? 

Mr. t'owKi.i.. S<'nt hy two Chinesi'; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ill .siKK. >Moy Itak and Moy TungV 

.Mr. Cowirr,. Yes, sir; signed appareiilly l»y lliem. 

Mr. llrsiKK. .\n‘ the signatures (ho same? It is a flowing Sp^Micerian hand. 

rominissioner Imi.ANO. Do you imagino ihat they wrot<‘ this? 

Mr. t’osvKi.i,. 1 <!o not. Tliey <lid iiol know enough when they left US. I 
inuigitie some one wrote II Cor ihom. 

<'ommlssioner I>K[,\Nd. 1 wanl to inirrje< i iliis »|ih‘stion: Wore tlaw very apt 
juipils? Did they loani \ery ipiirklyV 

Mr. (k)WKU-. d'hm'e won* a few that si'fimal io, ani] nilioi-s sei'Uioil pi bo vei'y 
dull. 

Commissioner Di:t,\xo, How liid they mnipare with (lio 'indoiil the (.-hha'se 
(lovornnient, sends over? 

.Mr. C'owKit,. Tla-y did not compan* wol!, hooatise llie Chiiu-st* students, iho 
])ioked sludenis of th(‘ Dovertimmif come alija* a couipoiitivo oxniiiinaliun. 

Here Is from the prim ipal of lla‘ Joties School, a loticr: 

“Mr Di’Ait Siii: I have lM>mj asked to writo you lelling yon know that four 
(Mdnose ho.\s, .Moy 'ruok. Moy 'rung. .\I<>y fook, and Hid 'rung, are now in 
('hii'jigo alteiiding (he .lonos 1‘ulilic Siliool and will oonliiiiio to ri'iiiain 
Yours, truly. 

"'riios. i\ .M. .l\Mii:so.\, I*) iiirtiial." 

Mr. llrsiv.K. Woi-i* llim-o over any misjakes inado in ilio n.imos as compared 
with the names under wliidj iboy eiilored? 

Mr. Dowha.i.. I have t\ list llnil was seni me by .Mrs, lling. I bave a list 
nuule out by one (d’ the boys. Moy Wing, for ilie books, and lu re is a list Unit 
was made out. by their teacher. You i-an eompare the three. It Is a litth* 
dilhcuU. to (amiptire the Chinese names. Here is a list that she sent mo of tlie 
lumu's of their iieople in lids eonntry. 

Mr. lU'siKK. You sliowed these letters, of eouise. to Tn.spoctor iSicCabe? 

Mr. Cowm.i,. I <lld. He took them willi bim. pari of lln'in, and returned (bem. 

Mr. UrsiKK. Dill he make any comment a( the lime la* was out at your 
school ns to whether or not he thought ihe studeids were hona tide? 

^Ir. CowKi.r.. I don’t lielleve he did. 

,Mr. lb sJKK. l>id you ever gel any eviua'ssion of ihat kind from any immigra¬ 
tion autliorlties? 

Mr. CowKi.r. i don’t think I did, timll ihe insp<*ctor cainc from Wasliinglon 
recently, representing Mr. Walsh. 

Mr, Ui'siKK.- What other lellers did you get from iia> Cldne.se students? 

Mr. OowKi.i., Here is one from Bruintrtv: 

*‘My De.ar Sir: A Mr. Ohinon is attending the nigiit school in Braintree, 
Mass, He reports to have l)een in uttemlamA.* at Cushing Academy in (he pres¬ 
ent school year. I do not know that his altemlanw^ upon night school will be 
sutlsfiictory to the ComnilsstomT of luuulgrutlon. However. I pass this infor¬ 
mation to you in case of Inquiry. 

“ Very truly, yours. 

"It. L. WiGCIN. 

"H S. CowKi.!.. A. M.. 

"Prinrijuil Vux/tinf; Ari.tlcmifP 
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Btsnx. In regard to wliat student was tlnii ' 

Mr. CowELU ChinoD. Here Is one from Mnv K<Hik mnl Ilnl Chong 'I’liey 
vrote the letter; that Is, it Is signed by them. 

Mr. Busier. That is the lotler of .Imuniiy 0 you nro roforrlng to'; 

Mr. CowEuu. This Is January 14, 1912. 

Mr. Busier. Bead the letter, please. 

Mr. Cowell (reads) : 

Cni('.i('.o, II I.., .hiniwi'i/ /!, lUli. 

Jr. Cowell. 

Dear Sir: We have had a very pleasant vaeaiion here In Clilengo visiting our 
atlier and cousins. Wo lind there Is a very giMid school here, calleil the Jones 
(ehool. in which there Is a deiiartment esiss-lally Ooiuiucted for foreign young 
nen who wish to learn Knglish. We would like to go to the Jones School very 
nuch, as it would be very pleasant for us to be here with our fathers and 
rleiids. Will you please write us and (i'll us what we owe you for luitton aud 
loard. anil we will send you tlie money at once. We would like to stay here If 
re can. 

Most respectfully, your putiils, 

MoV I'lHIK. 
lll l ClIONU. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. In remaining witli your scliool only one luontU 
low nnu'h of the mitloii iiioiiey did they torfeif; 

Mr. Cowell. That was the end of the lerni, so they were only charged for the 
line they were there. Tiiey came in .N'oveiiilier, and tlie term ended December 
:0, or tboreabouts. 

Comniissionr IVei.xs'iock. .\iid they mily paid you for one iiimilh's liiltloii? 
Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weis.stock. Didn't they remit to ymi In advanee',' 

Mr. Cowell. Mrs. lling sent a draft that eovere.l alioiil all of Iheir tiiilion 
mil hoard for the time they were there. 

I’oniinissioner Weinstock. .lust for one inoiiih? 

.Mr. Cowell. Yes. sir: just for one inoiilh. 

t'onnnlssioner WEiN.srocK. So you neither won nor lost by their dro|iplng 
ait'/ 

Mr. Cowell. \o, sir. We charge by the term rather thiiii by the year. 

-Mr. IlrsiEK. Mrs. lling in her letter says, “1 send you a I'lieek for a (piarter 
or each.” 

.Mr. Cowell. .She first said for a year, (hen she said for a i|imrter. I can’t 
ecall how imicli Hint was. 1 Imve an imiu'cssion It was iilioiit .filll'I. 

Mr. Ili siEK. Would your liooks sliow.' 

.Mr. Cowell. TIic treasurer’s miglit. (If course. It all goes iido the (reasiti’y. 
.Mr. lirsiEK. Call you sii|i|ily Ihe eoimiiissloii wIlli all llial Information when 
ou go biiek to your selioori 

Mr. Cowell. 1 might lie alile to. I don't know Just what was ilone with that, 
leeause they lioarded in iiriviile liouses, and we had lo iiiiy them seiuirately, 
other than it coming into the treasury of tlie seliool. 

Mr. Ki'.siek. You kee|i liooks of whatever comes into (lie sijiool? 

Mr. Cowell. M'lialever eomes Into the treasury of the sehiad, hut wliatever 
ome.s Into the private houses, that Is palil by them separately. 

Mr. lli'siEK. Would not Ihe liooks of the sclimj show’ liow miieh they paid? 
Mr. Cowell. Y'es. sir. For how long they paid tuition. 

Mr. Bl'siek. Could .vou furnish lliat Informal ion’' 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. Tlie treasnri'r Is not liere In lids country, hut when he 

eturns we can, I think. 

.Mr. Bi siek. Wild is the treasurer? 

Mr. Cowell. Moses P. Oreonwood, of Asbburnham. 

Mr. Busier. Has be any oilier bu.siuess eoiiiiectloii lio.sides being (be treasurer 

if your school? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir; not at present 

Mr. Busier. His iireseiit address is Ashburnbiim, Jlass.? 

Mr. Coi.wELL. I'es, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Does be have any other eonneetion with tlie school? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Just president? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. nrHiEK. Ih yonr» n ilouoiiiinational school? 

Mr. OowKLL. No, sir; private einlovve<l scImk>I. 

Mr. lU’MKK. i'oriKjrHlioii? 

Mr. r<)UKi.;.. (’<)r|K>nitiim; jx*». sir. 

Here l.H atjotlier lefier, from (’hinios K. (lolsko &: (‘o., ii»v Uealerx, 14 Oxford 
Str(*(*l, no.-iloii. daled Jaminry 11M-. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. K<*ml that h*tt«*r. iiIi'mm*. 

Mr. CoWKLL (reads): 


“ 1 KuimilitHl your letter to the friends of .Moy Win Tvan ami they talked tlie 
matter <»ver with him. He deeide<l he wouhl prefer to attend the Onincy SohfKd 
in Kostoii and live amonpit his fellow countrymen in this city. 

“ Jf you will forward u hill for what lie owes Ml mv Ids |HM>]>le nhout semHnu 
you a rernittami*. 

** K<*Hp<*cifnlly. 


“(’HAKI.KS K. Ifoi.SKK.” 


roinmisslorjer O'Cowkm. Who is he? 

.Mr, t’owKt.i,. A rlr<» dealer, M Oxl'ni’d Strisd. Ihiston. 

<’omndssloner <)’(’onnki.l. Itlee dealer? 

Mr. f‘owKi. 1 , Y<‘s, sir. 

Mr. f'l’siKK. Hid you p't any otla r Iell4'r fniin 

Mr. (’owKi.L. 1 diui’t have any liere. 

OtmindsslotH'r H'('o.nnk!.i.. 'I'haL letter wld«-li y«»u road llaTe- 

Mr. t’owKi.i,. Tliut has bceti to the lmtul;;ralion Hurean. 1'hey Imve tliidr 
8tuin[> on It. 

Honnnlsshmer O'roNNKi.i.. When did th(‘ Finmi^railon l>epartment pd Unit? 

Mr. (’owKt i- Ueeelved .lanuary lil, lOTJ. 

Afr. IlrsiKK. Didn't y<ui receive a letter fiaun llolslo* otj f!ie dth to this «tfeet ; 

“Siii: I am nspieslisl hy .Moy Wlnt: Tvnn to notify you that he finds the 
studies of the aemlemy too far advam-ed for him, and hi* helieves It woulil he 
iM‘rier for him tt) attend the i)uhli<* seliool for one or tnon* terms. Will you 
please let 1dm know, at IS Oxford Strmd, Host^m. if It is satisfactory; also, how 
much, If any, immey is due from him to you. .so la* can remit ”? 

Did you p‘t such a hater? 

Mr. ('owm.i,. l‘ossll)|y l did. 

Mr. IP siKK. The letter that you reeoived was (‘vldeutlv iu resjxjnse to one 
written hy you? 

Mr. Dowkm.. Yes, sir; this I.s .Fanuary 22. F may lia\(* it on tile, hat F 
jierhaps did not Ket everything 

Mr. FirsiKK. F>ld yon reeel\e any other letters from any of Hie Chlne.se? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. 1 think 1 did, from F’rovldenei*. but I don't have them here. 
TFiere were some that went ilown to lh’ovi»lence. 

Mr. lU'siKK. F will se4* If F can not lind copies of those letters. Fdil v<»u 
recvlve any Fidlers from Chleap)? 

Mr. CowEM,. Those tliat 1 have read; yes. 

Mr. FtrsjFK. Flow many times were the Insju'i'tors out at yonr sehmd? 
That Is, (he Immigration authorltle.s? 

AFr. Cowva.i,. You mean tin* one that reprt'sented later, this last year? 

Mr. Busikk, No. sir; not the fjentlenmn who came from Mr. Waish. 

Mr. CViwELi- .Mr. AIcCuFk*? 

Mr. Bi’kikk. The insjxx'tors from Boston; how often was anyone there at 
yonr soFiooI? 

Mr. CowKi.L. He was tliere omx? Imt I don’t remeinl)er that lie was there 

nitain. 

Mr. BrstKK. Did you have any further corrt*s|>ouiFence with tlie Di^parfment 
of Iminlfrrntlon? 

Mr. OowKU- I linve January IS. 

Air. BrsiKK. Bead that Fetter, please? 

Mr. Cowell (reads): 

'‘AeknowFedgment la hereby made of U»e receipt of letter of January 4. 
1012. from Chan Yun. at rh*mFw(KHl. S. Dak., and same la herewith returneil 
Id noeordan<*e with your rtHpiest. 

“ Please nccei>t our thanks for your eour^^*sy In the matter. 

“ Very re.spectfully, yours, ’ 

“ Geo. B. Billings, Citmmh^fonrr.** 
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How is thut tnltlti)e<n 

.Mc> OotWKtx. That iiame AV. M. P, Ami Jmmary 20. 1012: 

*^AL'kDOwled|cment is heMiy ma<i»* of Um of your lodor of Jnnnury 

18. 1012, to the effect that <Miiu (>ii. one of tlie 20 ('hlm‘sc lM>y« who entcnMl 
CushlUK Academy' last term. 1ms returnwl to the school. 

“In this connection I rtHiuest that you kindly advise me if this Is the same 
Chl»e»«e person who Is referre<l to In the letters of .lamiary 0 from Nellie 
Belyea, Bniintrw, Slass., ami of January 12 from U. I,. AVlupln. Bralidns^. 
Mass., which you kindly lent Insixjctor Mcfaln* when he was at Asldnirnham 
wmitly. 

“Herewith I iiuiose, for use in n)nuectloh wHh this mailer, a few olhelnl 
enveIo|>e8, wldcli re<pilis» no m^stuire. 

“Thanklnit you for your kindness In Ihe mnlh'r. 

“ Very truly, yours. 


“<Jko. 1>. I’oi.i.iNus. rowMaf/ixioarr." 


Mr. UrsiKK. What were lliosi* Idlers V(‘ferre<l in from PralntreeV 
Air. Coi.wKi.i.. Those are the t\V(» I have liere in rey:ard to ;iolM;r to niuld 
school, hut he came hai k and remaliusi throimh the year. 

Mr. llrsiKK. That was— 

Mr. (%)WKi,!.. (Iiin On. 

Ml. ItrsiKK. And Moy WiiiL''.' 

Air. (’owKi.i.. Ves, sir. 1 think Moy Wlnir remained iher«‘ dnrin;r the vaea* 
thm. At least, he remained Ihnumh the year. 

Mr. Pi'siKK. What las-ame of him? 

Mr. (AiWKf.L. T don't kn<»\v what In'came of him since la* l«*ft. 

Mr. llrsiKK. You have im letter? 

Mr OowKi.L. No, sir 
Mr. Bt'.siKK. Not anythjn«? 

Mr. (’owKi.i.. N(). sir. 

Mr. UrsiKK. IHd yon jret any further letters from the Unn*au of Imml* 
^ration? 

Mr. (’owKi.i. (rtMidlnj;): 


jANi'Aay 2t. 1012. 


Hei'ewitli I return the leilor f>r .lanunry 22. UH2. address^^l to you liy ('lias. 
K. Holske. relative to Moy WIm; F'oon. one of ihe party 2d Oldnesi* simlents 
who rerently <‘ntereil (hisldnn Aeadeniy, to tla* elT«s-t. llial he lias now <leelddl 
t'» attend the Qulney Selu'ol, Uosl<»n. 

Thanking.' .von for your <-ourtesy in tlie matter. 

Uespoetfully, 


Ok^okuk U. Uit.i.ixns, Commhttionrr. 


.Tam aky 2(i. 1912. 

Asknowhslffiiienf Is lier<*hy marie of tin* reeidpt from you of letter of Jan¬ 
uary 22 from Moy J. Mini;, In repirrl to the 20 (’hinese students recently ad- 
niUtetl to Oushiim Academy, anrl same Is herewith retiirnwl. 

Please areept our thanks for your kindness lu the matter 
Very truly, yours, 

JKKK^IIAM J. Ilt'tU.KY, 

AnHistanf CommUtiofur. 

Mr UrsiEK. Have you another letter? 

Mr. CowEi.i. (reads): 

Jwt AUY 2(5. 1912. 

We understand, from Information rwelveil from you hy letter, ns well as 
hy Inspector McCnlw* while on his rei'cnt visit to your academy, that only 8 of 
the 20 Chinese students who were aduiittwl at ('ushlnj< Academy about the 
Ist of December last are still students with you, viz: 

Lewie Gun Yuen; agetl 18; name of relative, T.iewlo Wah Gnn, father; care 
of Hop Wah (V).. 215 South Seventh Str(H*t, Boise (Uty, Idaho. 

Yee Tick; aged 17; name of relative. Yee Chung Wah, uncle; care of Yuen 
High Co,. No. 455 South Clark Street, Chicago. Ill. 

• Chin On: agtsl 1C; name of relative, Moy You Hong, uncle; No. 455 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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IVe Inclose herewith pliotographs of till Kan Yuen, Tee^ Tl(i,’ 80 ^ CljBfi 
which names are recorded on the backs of these photographs. We assume 
from the records here that they relate, respectively, to the above-named three 
Chinese, and respectfully request that you discreetly determine, by comparison 
of same with the three said remaining students, without their knowledge, 
whether or not they are ])hotographs of the same three remaining students, 
returning the photographs to this office with your reply. If it should develop 
tliat these three photographs, or any of them, disagree with tlie three remaining 
students, or if there is any mistake In the names first above given as of those 
now at your academy you might a.sk tlie said tliree students If they have 
in their possession their certificates of identity, paper given to them at Van¬ 
couver, British Columbia, bearing their pliotographs, and if so, please ascertain 
tlie name and nnnilier appearing on same so tliat you may advise us of it, 

Thanlting you for your courtesy in this matter, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 

jKRiiMiAii ,T. IIi'iii.KV, Assinlant Vuminissionrr. 

Mr, Bi'siek, Did you nialcc such coniparisons? 

Jlr, Cowm.L. I did, if I rememher correctly, and tlicy were all right. Bet 
me see, tlicre were two of tlicm tliat we identified. I liave tlie following letter 
telltiig wliat I did. 

Mr. Busier. All right. 

Mr. CowEu (reading): 

.lANl'AKY 23, lfil2. 

Itcferring to your letter of .Tanuary 2T, under cover of wliich yon returned 
tlie tliree pliotognuilis and identified two, tliose of l.ui Kaiii Yuen, and Cldn On 
or Clian On, as pliotographs of 2 of the 3 Cliinese students remaining at your 
academy out of the 20 wlio recently arrived tliere, tliere are Inclosed here- 
wirli iiliotographs of 2 of those 20 studenl.s, wliose naines appear on our 
lecords as Mui (Moy) Wing, and Mui (Moy) Wing Tsam. With the return 
of tlie same please advise us wlictlier or not citlier one of these idiotograplis 
relates to tlio student Moy Wing. 

Itospectfully, Oeo. li, r.ii. linos, ('onimiitainncr, 

Tliose are tlie letters from tlie coinmissioners, I tidnk all tliat I liavc liad. 
I may have otliers. 

Mr. Busier. You received some more letters from Sarali lling and from tier 
husband ? 

Mr. Cowell. From Moy Ifiiig, hut not from lier. I received two from him. 

Mr. Busier. Have you coiiles of tliose? 

.Mr. Cowell. I liave the originals. 

Conunissioner IVeinstock. Did you ever see .Mrs. lling? 

Mr. CowEi.L. Yes, sir; she came with the lioys. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Was slie a ividtc woman? 

Mr. CowEi.i, Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Profe.sscd to he a teaciicr in Knglisli? 

.Mr. CowELE.. Yes, sir; slie said slie had cliarge of several Imndred girls in 
different scliools in Clilna that were suiuiorted liy tlie (.’liiiiese iiiercliants. 

Conmiissloner AVein.stock, Slie talked Engllsli? 

Jlr. Cowell, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. AVas slie qualified, do you think? 

Mr. Cowell. Her letters do not .seem to look that way. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Slie says liere: “1 have to-day wriltcn to each 
one to know why tliey have did such a tiling.” 

Mr. Cowell. That is from the husband. I wrote to her. 1 lliink tliose are 
tlie Moy HIng letters. No, sir; these are her’s. 

Mr. Busiek, AVhen was tlie last letter tliat you received from any of the 
Hings? 

Mr. CowELT„ I think the last one I have is dated February 27, 1912. 

Mr. Busier. Have you seen either one since? 

Mr. Cowell. I have not. 

Jlr. Busier. Have you seen any one since Saraii lling was tliere with tlie- 
students? 

Jlr. Cowell. I liave not. 

Commissioner O’Cosnell. Have you heard anything of them? 

Jlr. Cowell. Only through the Government Inspector. 
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Mr. Bl'SlEK. Whftt did lie tell jimV 

Mr. CovviXT,. I can not recall. I tliink lie said iliey wont Into Inislnoss out 
West somewhere. 

Jlr. Busier. Seattle? 

Mr. CowEi.i. Yes, sir; I tliink lie told nio alMint llioin. Tlnit is all I hoard— 
all I obtained from him. 

Mr. Busier. In talking to Sarah Illni; and ii) lookiin; al her letters, ivas 
there any qne.stion In your mind ns to wliother or not she was in fact a 
bona fide teacher of KiiRllsh as slie iirofessed to he in her loiters? 

Mr. CowEix. That is diliicult to answer. I should not have wanted Inn' as 
a teacher of Enslish In our school. Of course, when slie arrived lher(> they 
had been on the niftht train from Montreal, and arrived there in llie niornim; 
early. They ail looked drapcttled. She had cnnsiderahle jewelry. I rememher 
she had several riiiKS on, I think a diamond ring and considerahlo tawdry 
dressing. 

Mr. Busier. Did you explain Iier appearance to the Commissioner of Immi¬ 
gration? Did you tell him those things—how she looked? 

Mr. CowEi.i.. I don’t know as I did to him. I did to the last one, T think. 

Air. Busier. Did you comment on the fact to Commissioner MeCalio, that 
tills woman did not speak good English or write good English? 

Mr. CowKM,. He saw the leflers. ’I'liat question did not ecane np .jnst then, 
lint that was all legilimato. I think if he had any suspicions he <lid not men¬ 
tion It, and I did not at tliat time. 

Jlr. Busier. AVhen did you receive the last leller which yon received from 
the immigration authorities? 

Mr. CowKi.n. Well, I think llie last one 1 received is dated in Eehrnar.v, 
Eebrnary 6, 1.912, Is the last one 1 have here. I may liave received oilier letters. 

Mr. Busier. Did you talk to those immigration aniliorilies liy plione, or liave 
yon written tliem lately? 

Mr. CowEt.r,. No, sir. 

Mr, BiasiER. Have tiicy called on you at any tinn- since l-'clirnary of tliat 
year? 

Mr. CowEi.T,. r don’t recall tliat they did. 

Mr. Busier. Tlie onlv man yon liave talked l.i since ilieit was liie man sent 
iiy Mr. Walsh? 

Clnilrman W.m.sii. lie vas tliero twice. 

Air. Busier. lie was tliero twice? 

Mr. CowEi.i,. Yes, sir. I sui)|iosed it was a closed iiuddent wlien lie I'aine 
lliere. In fact, I Iiad difilculty in finding all tlic letters. I liatl liled lliem away. 

.Mr. Busier. In looking over those lellers, for instance, from Cliarles Molske, 
I notice that llolsko writes yim and tlie names whicli lie gives of tlie students 
concernliuj whom lie is wriling do not agree witli Hie names tliey were regis¬ 
tered under at your school. Did you notice Hint at tlie lime? 

Mr. CowET.T,. Clilnese names vary so mncli tliat I was not always stire I liad 
Hie name right or not, sometimes. We Imve boys now tliat will give us an 
English name and a Chinese name, and I find it liillicnit sometimes to lind out 
wlietiier tlicy are identical. 

Mr. Busier. For Instance, in tlic letter of .Tamiarv 0, 1912, li(> r<>fers to one 
of tiui students as Moy Wing Fook. In his letter of .lanitary 22 lie refers to liim 
as Moy AVing Fong. Did you nolii'c tliat discrepency? 

Mr. CowEi.i,. No, sir; I iliil not notice Hiat discrepancy. 'I'lieir tirst name 
corresponds to our last name, and tlien Hie otla'r name varies so much Hint I 
did not pay much attention to tlie last name, la cause there are so many names 
and so great a variety. 

Air. Busier. You say yon liave laid students tliero? 

Air. OowEi.i.. Yes, sir. 

Air. Birsiek. Chinese siudents? 

* Air. CowEi.i,. A’es, sir. 

Air. Busier. How did Hiese stiidenls come to your acliool ? 

‘Mr. Cowell. Bart of Hiem came from Hie (lovernment; part came from 
friends. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Bart from Hie flovernnient? 

Mr. Cowell. If you please? 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. In wliat wiij’ did they come tliroiigli Hie (loverii- 
ment? 

Mr. Cowell. At tlie time, after Hie Boxer rehellion, we paid—Hie Cliiiiesc 
Oovernment paid us an liulemnlly, and tlieu our Government returned the lu- 
38810“—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 7-2 
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(leiimity to them und they deehled to use that to educate students lit this 
iwuutry, and so they have been sendiuR a picked number every year, or did up 
to the time of the revolution, and paylni? their bills at the Collettes in this 
country. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. And then tiiey return? 

Mr. CowKLU And tlien they (to back. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. They are in bond while here, so to speak? 

.\Ir. (hiwBt.i.. Yes, sir; they are on trial here. At one time 50 came over ami 
U(>ri' distrilmted among tlie preparatory schwils. Ten came to us, ten to And¬ 
over. ten to Willlston, ten to I.awrencc- 

Mr. lii'siKK. I>id they iiavo any knowleilgi! of Kngilsh? 

Mr Cowell. Nearly all do. 

Mr. Kusiek. Those otiier Chiiiesi*. seni liy friends, what kind of slucients are 
they ? 

Mr. CowEtj.. flood students. 

.Mr. llEsiEK. Do tiiey know any Knglisii? 

.Mr. CowELi,. Yes, sir; tiiey attend one of tlie colleges tliere wiiere Kiigilsli is 
iiuiglit, and they apeak fairly good Englisli. 

Mr. BiisiEK. Itad you previous to tliiit time taken in any studenls wlio did not 
know anything? 

Mr. Cowra.u No, sir. 

Mr. Hesiefc. Or students illrect from Chinn, as in this ease? 

Mr. CowEU.. No, sir. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Had .you liini any corresiioinlenee with any other person wiio 
wanted to liring over a batcli of students? 

Mr. CowKi.L. No, sir; tlie only oilier one was Yuan Kwai, wlio was actin;; 
minister at tliiit time. He hrought 50 sludents, and I met liim at iliiriiigllehl. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. Jlr. Cowell, this woman appeareti before you, you say, dressisl 
rallier Itiisliily? 

Jlr. C0WEI.L. I tlilnk so; yes, sir. 

Jlr. Hl’siek. Hud tliose dianioiid rings on? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busiek. You said slie used poor English? 

Jlr. CowEt.L. She could talk quite readily, 

Jlr. Bt siEK. She wrote poor Englisii? 

.Mr. Cowell. Slic wrote poor English, Init she could talk witli coiisideralilc 
freedom. 

Mr. Blsiek. Did slie .irr like a teaelier; a person with a refined educntioii'' 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir; slie did not. Jlore like a business woman. 

Jlr. Blsiek. Slie liavlng written to you tliat slie was a teaelier, did slie 
iipiMkir to you us a woman who was an organiser of tlie Y. \V. C. .\. and of tlie 
JV. C. T. t'.? Didn’t you liiive any siispieion when you saw iier and talkisl tn 
lierV 

Jlr. CowEt.i.. I didn't pay mucti attention to tliat, us I was pretty liiisy tak¬ 
ing cure of llic hoys. Slie sliiyisl only one day and left tlie lioys, ullliougli I did 
tliliik she was ratlier a qinsT kiiid tor tliiit work. Slie did not imiiress me like 
tlio.se who ordinarily do tliat kind of work. 

.Mr, Blsiek. Had you ever lieard of simiggling of Cliinese liePu-e iliat lime; 
using stiuleiits- 

Mr. CowELi.. T never lieard of tlieir using tliein in that way. of course, 1 hinl 
lieiird of smuggling Cliinese, lint not tlirougli tlie seliools. 

Jlr. Blsiek. Had yon ever hisui given any wicrning—Inid yon ever Issai given 
any wiiriiing of any kind fnim the iimnigratioii deparlmeiit? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir. 

.Mr. Blsiek. Tliat lliese sliideids niiglit iittempt lo estaiiH-? 

■Mr. Cowell. No, .sir. 

Jlr. Blsiek. Now, after tiiey did leave, did tlie liiimigratlim department or 
anyone from lliere tell you Unit tiiey had tried to get llieni liack or bad any line 
on llieni nr knew wdiere tiiey had gone? 

Mr. Con'Ei.L. All I know is what tlicse lidters say. Tiiey iloii’t seem to in¬ 
dicate. 

Jlr. Blsiek. Did Insiss'tor McCalie go Into tlie niiiiter tlioroughly witii you— 
(llspluy considerable interest? 

Jlr. CowBi.i. He geeined to want to know all I knew about them. Did not 
seem to offer any Information, except trt limi out wiiere tiiey Imd gone if pos- 
sllih'. He thought it was Ids duty to traek tliem. 
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Mr. Busibk, Will you please leave this enrrespnndence until we can make 
copies of It, Mr. Cowell? 

Mr. CowEtt. Yes; I may have other letters if I look throuKli iny file, liecause 
I thought after the Incident was closed there would be no other use for them. 
lUit 1 do not recall letters only except from Dakota and Chicago, and I think 
from Providence, and these from Ito-stoii. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.l. Have you heard anything of the boy since; 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. .Vrouml in this section? 

Mr. Cowell. Haven’t heard a single thing of them. 

Chairmtin Walsh. Have you made tiny inquiry? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir; dkin’t know where- > 

Mr. Husiek (interrupting). Tills one boy came bni'k after (’lirlslmas liolidtiys? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Husiek. And stayed with yon. Ilow mtiny sInytslV 

Mr. CowEi.L. Tliere wore tliret; only. Cliiii On did not (tome Ititck for a week 
or two after we commenced tlie term, and tlien lie returned and slayeil out 
through the year. 

Mr. Hl'siek. Dill you not make any inquiry from tliis lioj as to wlaqlier or 
not lie had heard from his former companions? 

Mr. Cowell. I don't rwall. 

Mr. Hi siek. Did yon say anytliing idiont Hie (ioeermiient iiispeeiors liaving 
lieen around inquiring aliout it? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t tliink 1 did, to liini. 

Mr. P.i.’siEK. Did you to tiie one tliat was tlm interpreter -wlial was ids iiaine. 
Moy ■\Vlug? 

Mr. CowELi,. I can't rememl)(‘r. 

.Mr. ItfsiEK. Did you say anytiiing to 1dm? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t remember that I did. 

Mr. Bi'SIEK. Did you ask tdm wiiat liad liecome of these lioys? 

Mr. CowEi.i,. I tliiiik I (lid. 

Mr. lifsiEK. What did lie say? 

Mr. OowEi.i.. Well, I tiiliik lie knew where some of tlieiii were, lieeau.se if 
there was any bills he was to send for Utein. 

Jlr. Busiek. The whole 20 were .'qipareull.v of tlie eoolie elas.s—Cldne.se 
lahorersV 

Mr. CowEi.r.. Well, they were rather a eruile-lookiiig rrowd, ex.-ept this Moy 
Wing was quite an inlelligent lookliig fellow. 

Mr. Bi sikk. Will'll was your seliool founded. I’nifes.sor? 

Mr. Cowell. Opened in 1S7ii. 

Mr. BrstKK. Wliat is tlie name of Hie loi'iioration? 

Mr. Oowici.L. Trustees of Ctisliing .Veailemy. 

Mr. Busiek. And liow many selmlars liail you in Hie year 1011 all logetlier? 

Mr. Cowell. Aliout 200. I don’t remenilier oxaelly now. 

Mr. Busiek. About 2(K)' 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Is tliat Hie Idgliest luinilier you liave laid at any time? 

Mr. Cowell. It has varigd from 185 to 240. 

Mr. Busiek. .\iii1 what are Hie terms of your seliool? 

Mr. OowEi.i. The tuition, hoard, and nsun, about iititot). 

Mr. Busiek. Have you a eataloguo, siieh as you sent lids woman at the time 
In your tile? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. .\ catalngiie for that year? 

Mr. C0WE1.L. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Will you please sulnuit that to us so we eaii make it a part of 
this record? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, who was tlie ludlvidual wlio taught tite.sc lioys while tliey 
were there during that time? 

Mr. Cowell. Rev. J. .1. Miller, ptistor of tlie CoiigregutkanH Cliureli. 

Mr. Busiek. Is he In the eityV 

Mr. Cowell. He Is In .Ashhurnham. 

Mr. Busiek. Is there aayboily else that they enme in toueh with there? 

Mr. Cowell. He was in ehiirge of them, lieeau.se all of our leaching force was 
engaged In tlie regular classes and because he was willing to eonie in and teiieli, 
and we paid him for It. 
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Ml'. UrsTKK. M’lint (liil you imy liim? 

Mr. CowBLi. I don’t reniombcr. 

Jlr. Busiek. Have you laid any Clilnmiien voiuo to your school under such 
circumstances before? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Had you ever taken any iiersou or persons outside of tlie regular 
plan of liavlii); Kraduated from a Krade scliool, as I understand it? 

Mr. CowEi.i, Occasionally we will lake a yoiinser student who is willing to 
he tutored privately until he can get ready for the regular classes; but very few. 

Mr. BrnstEK. Thi.s is the only instance of Ibi.s kind that ever occurred? 

Mr. Cow ell. Where we had a number of that kind. 

•Mr. Busier. A ntiiuber of what kind? 

Mr. Cowell. As large a nuiuher come in that way. 

Coinniissioner O’Connell. Did you ever liave any correspondence with tlie 
Ilings before that time—iiefore tliis occasion? 

Mr. CowEi.L. No, sir: I did not know anything about lliem until lier first 
teller. 

Coimnissioner OTonnell. How did (bey come to write your scliool, do you 


Mr. CowKLL. 1 don’t know. Slio rc^fi'vrod in oiu^ of lior lottors, I think, to an 
.■\merican consul, gave his name as a ri'ference; but we don't seem to liave 
tliat reference iiere. I think tliere is anotiier hdter from lier souiewliere in tiio 
tiles. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I think I saw a litter where she referred (o .some 
one over there. , , 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir; I think tliat is rigid. I thouglit iirolialily she was 
legitimate hecause of referring to the American consul or vice consul. But 
that letter, I think, is somewhere In existence. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 1 (liink she wrote sucli a ietter. 

Mr. Cowell. I tiiink tliat is llie lirst one slie wrote or maylie the second. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, liave you formed any idea at all as to the 
real piii'iiose of tliose people in bringing tliose hoys tliere—wliether in your mind 
after your sowing tliat slie was not really an Eiiglisli seliola-r sneli as to he a 
Icaclier have you formed anv oiunion as to wliiit tlieir nail piii'iiose was? 

Mr. Cowell! Well, after tl'io visits of tlio last inspector and wliat lie told me 
of lier history so far as lie knew it and of siniihir attemids—I have Inid very 
strong suspicion tliat it was not for scliool purposes oidy—all of it; imiy liave 

been some of It, Imt I did not siisiiect it at that liini'. ^ 

Chairman W.m.sii. Have you Imd any Chinese slinleids come m since Unit 


time? 

Air. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

(,’liairman AV.tr.sir. How did tlicy come? 

Jlr. Cowell. Tliey liave come Imlividiially or recommendod liy some former 

Chinese students. , 

Chairimin W.ci.sh. How many liavc you laid since tliat tune' 

Mr. Cowell. AVe have averaged (! to 10 a year. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Have you a list of tliose students iiiid whom tlicy gave 
for reference? 

.Mr. Cowell.. I liave them on file; yes. sir—somewhere. 

Cliairmun AV.m.sii. I wlsii you woiihl siilimlt a list of tliose, if you iilcasc, 

M^Coweii Some of lliem now ari' in tlie Boston “Tecli.” and Cornell, and I 
ImVc heard from them since they have left. And tlirwi we had last year wentti]) 
to the University of 'Vermont and havo been there this last year. , . . , 

f,’ommi.ssloncr O’Connell. Did you keep a record In your office showing .iiist 

where they went or where they told yon at least they were going; 

Jlr. Cowell. Yes; and in fact I have heard from nearly every Individual. I 

hnve’a list of all the Chinese students in this country. ,, 

Commissioner O'Connell. I wish yon would give us a list of those, if lou 

"'MrCowELi. There were Iwo came to us from the Chinese rebellion, and I 
think they were sent to America as a sort of a reward and their blll.s were pabl. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. I wish you would give us a list of all you hud be¬ 
ginning wltli tbese 20. , 

Mr. Cowell. .\nd joii mean also before that time/ 
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Commissioner O'Coknet.l. AVe will say for two years before flint time and 
including these 20 and all you have had siiiee that time together with the refer¬ 
ences. 

Mr. OowKLE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease, now, when do yon think yon could do Unit, I’ro- 
fessor? 

Mr. Cowell. AVeU, I can not do it before next week, because I am starling 
on my vacation to-day for one week to Rbode Island. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anybody else In the school could furnish it? 

Mr. Cowell. I can send to the ollice. 

Chairman Wal.sii, Well I wish you would notify them then Unit we will 
have a man out there, the sergeant at arms, and to turn it over to him. 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. I could do it better if I could lie tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but wo will be in town only two days and we want 
it as quickly as we can get it, because we may make some furtlier inquiry 
about it. 

Mr. Cowell. Ahiry well. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all, then. Tliank you, ITofessor. 

(Witness excii.sed.) 

(The following letters were presented in connection witli tlie testimony of 
the AVitness Cowell in addition to tliose read liy liini at the lime:) 


Uii.MXTiiKi;, AIass., Jdiiimi'ii !>, IH12. 

I’liiM'icAi, o! llicH School, 

Anhbiirnliam, Mass. 

Oeak Sia: I have lieen asked to write yon liy Cliin I'ing, regarding Cliiii On, 
whom lie says has been going to higli scliool in your town, altliongli ho is not 
sure what school. .Anyway tlie boy came down to Boston to see his friends 
and decided to stay here and go to school, but he says he did not pay for four 
week.s’ board and Chin Bing wants to forward the money in iiayiiient, but has 
been unalile to lind out from the boy who to send it to, slnitily says he owes 
tlie leacher for four weeks’ board. Now, if you can tell me if you have had a 
young Cliiiiese boy In your school by lliat name, or if not and you will make 
Inquiries among the other .scliools and see what you can lind out, it will be very 
much apiireciated. 

Yours, very truly, 

Nellie Belve.v. 


" lias this lioen paid? " 

tlHicAoo, III., Aiiril 30, I0J2. 

Jlr. (Niwkll: iloy AA’ing wrote me (bat llie lialance due you for the four boys, 
Moy I'Ynik, Moy Deuck, Moy Tone, Hiigie Teong. was fifteen dollars, wdiich 
amount I have sent him. If tiint amount is not all to settle our indebted ness, 
please let bim know, and I will send it to you. AA'Ith best wislies and kind 
regards, I remain, 

Kesiiocttully, 

MoV I'lHlK, 

■Moy Peubk. 

,AtoY Tone. 
lU'iiHiE Teong. 


,T. A. M. 

No. 2,j(X)/4(5 l-C. 

PEI'AIITMENT OF CoMMF.tlCE AND LaIIOB. IMMIGRATTON SERVICE. 

Office of the Co.m.missio.nek, Chinese Pivision. 

Itoslon, Mass.. .Ianaai]i IH, 1912. 

Mr. II, S. Cowell, 

I’rlMipal, Vmhm<j Avudem/J, Aslibiiniliam, Mass. 

Pear Sir: Aoknowledgment, la hereby made of the receipt of letter of .lanuary 
4, 1912, from Chun Yun, at Peadwood, S. Pak., and same is herewith returned. 
In accordance with your request. 

Mease accept our thanks for your courtesy in the matter. 

A’ery respectfully, yours, 

Geo. P. Billings, Coinmissionar. 

AV5IP 
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.7. A. M. 

III). 2r)()o/4:«M:. 

I>K1‘AKTMKNT OK (loMMKKl^K AM) IjAlioK, lilMIGItATION SkUVICK, 

OKKIOK ok TIIK (’OMMlK.SIO^KH, (llIINESE DIVISION, 

Ho»lt»i, Mimt., JaniKiii/ HI, 19ti. 

I'nil'. H. S. OowEi.L, 

1‘riHtiitul, Cuahing Avadeing, Ashbuniham, Mass. 

Dn\i! Sin: Acknowleilgment Is hereby made of tlie ri'ceipt of your letter of 
.liimiary 80, 1912, retiiriiiuK tlic Dhotottriipha liiclostsl with iiiy letter of Jniiiiury 
29, 1912, witli the advice tliat the photograph lujtrkeil Moy Wiiit; is that of the 
hoy of tile same natue wlio is uow at CushiiiK Academy, 

ThiinkliiK you for your courtesy lu tlie matter, 

\ ery tndy, yours, 

.iKiiKMiAU .1. Hurley, 

iVMP Assistant Cnmiiiisstoncr. 


■T.A.M. 

No. 2.'ioo/-t:«M:, 

DEI>AHT.MKNr OK COMMEBCE AM) La|H)R, lllMKlRATION SERVICE, 

OKKICK ok the (loSIMLSSlONER, (tllINK.SK DlVLSlON, 

llosloH. Muss., I•'<•hraar]l li. j:ilt. 


I’rof. It, S. f'owEi.i., 

I’riMipal, Vusliiiifj AriiikmH, Ashhiirnham, Mu.s.s. 

Dear Sir: Herewiih I return tiie letter of Feluuary I, 1!)I2, addre.-i,sed lo 
vou hy Moy .1. lliiif;, relative to the failure of llie Cliiiicse students recently 
admitted to Ctishius; Academy to return to school at the emi of tlie ('hristmii.s 
Mication, wiiich was received by us tliis morniiis. 

Plea.se accept our thanks for your courtesy lu forwardiiiK same. 

Vei'v truly, yours. 

•iKUEMIAII ,1. Illiui-EY, 


WMP 

Inclosure No. 11120. 


.i.SHist<nit CaDiiilissimiry. 


Crsiii.Mi .Acahe.mv, Pri.M'Icai.'s (ikkice, 

.hi/ihiira/mm, .\lass., Aoithi/iii' }, I'.lt.l. 

Fra.mv P. Walsh, .. „ „ 

Vliairmau Commission on Inditslrinl Riinhoits. H iisliini/loii, IK (. 

Sir' In replvin); to a reque.st to relati" my exiierieiico willi Air. Moy .1. Hint; 
and his wife. Sarah K. Hinj;, and the admission of some 20 (;hlne.se aludeiits 
at the Otishiiif? Academy, Ashburiiham, Mass., on or about November 17, 1911, 

1 have to submit the following for your Information: 

On .Tunc 29, 1911. 1 reo'ived a letter from Mrs. Sarah K Hing, then in Onii- 
lon China requesting a catalogue of Cushing Academy. On August 19, 1911, 
I received anotlier letter advising me of the arrival of the catalogue, al.so 
stating that she would leave China for the United States on or about Septem¬ 
ber 23 1911, and would arrive at the academy ahout October 30, 1911. 

She did not rt'acli the academy until ahout Novemher 19,1911. Site explained 
that the delay was due lo the aiilhorities at the point of entry, which she had 
successfully overcome. , 

The students w'ere jirovided with quarters liy tliemselves, as many of them 
could not apeak any Kngiish and desired to be alone. We experlencetl no dilli- 

ciiltv with them. , , , . . , 

On reaching the Chrl.stmas liolldays, a vacation of ahout two weeks, tlie 
Clilne.se students prepared to spend this time will) tlielr iieoiile—some elniimsl 
Ihev were going to parents, brothers, uncles, etc. When tlie time arriveil to 
resume their studies, out of the 20 students that came with the Kings, only .$ 
responded. After waiting some days I notlfleil Mr. George B. Billings, immi- 
■q-atlon eomml.ssloner at Boston, Mass., of the alisence of the Chinese students. 
” Subsopienllv I was advised by Mr. Billings that he would send an nispwtor 
10 tlie acadeiny to make an investigation. Soon thereafter lusiiector Metals' 
called, and he was informed of ihe facts herein given. On .lanuaiy 20, 1912 
1 receiveil a letter from Mr. Billings advising me that Insixictor Mcf-abe had 
located some of the boys attending otlier scliools. 
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lu tlie meantiaie i had received -several letlei.s from sinne o£ the hoys show¬ 
ing that they vvere scattered luany ways—some as far West as Deadwood, 
N. Dak.; while others claimed to be attending at tlie Jones’s Public School at 
Chicago, 111. Tliese letters I sent to ComnilsslonM’ Billings, who returned 
them to me, stating that the department would investigate. In each case tlic 
writer Inquired if there was any money due the academy, and aMieared anicious 
to pay any claim against him. 

I also communlcateil with Moy Hlng and his wife regarding the dejiarture of 
the students they hud placed In the academy, and In reply I was told by them 
that the boys did WTong in leaving and offered to find them, adding that tlie.v 
tiling and wife) could not make them attend the academy if they refused. 

In conclusion I have to stiy that the Chinese students paid up in full for Uie 
period they attended the academy except $8.10—not the full year. That they 
iippi'ariHl satisfied with their surroundings; that they appeareil to wait until 
tlie Christmas vacation so as to have an opirortiinity to leave the acadtMiiy the 
easiest way, which la apparent in the letters winch I have received from some 
of them. Tliey were at the nCH(icmy Imt a few weeks—from Movemlier i.T 
until Christmas. Yet on January 4, 1912, I receive<l a letter from two of the 
hoys mailed at Deadwood, N. Dak., to the effect that they had decided to re- 
lUidn with their friends in Deadwood. As Deadwood is many miles away and 
tlie date, Jaiumry 4, is but a lew week.s after they left the Cushing Academy, it 
is ratlier significant. 

Another letter from two of the boys, mallal at Chicago, .lanuary 6, 1912. 
slides they are attending the Jones’s Public ScIkkiI of Hint city. There are sev- 
m-iil iiHiers of wliich the above letters are a sample. 

Till- records and lettcr.s are on Hie at the office of the Cushing .tciidemy and 


lire suliject to your wishes at any time. 
Very truly, yours, 


H. .‘S. I’oi.wKi.i,, I’l'in. 


Mov .1. IIl.N’G, OK Wo-Hixo Co., 

18 First (S’f., iVcst, Duinth, Minn., 1, 22,1’Jl.!. 

Mr. Cowki-l: Dear friend excuse delay in an.swering youre’s of the 11, hut ns 
I just received it I am not respoiisilile 1 am .so .sorry my hoys have been dissat- 
istiecl with the school I oIioo,se for them and one I feel sure is in every way an 
adviiidage to them. I have to day writteirto each one to know wliy they linve 
dill sucli a thing as to leave where I had pidd and taken the tronlile as you Itiiow 
wliicli was not a little to give tlicin tiie best I will try and tinil out wind the 
trolilile is and let you know tint as to their going to woik I am sui’e iliey will 
not do tliat as I have tlie best of antliorlty in regards to tlielr going to .school, 
lirolily tlioy tliink tlie expimces too Iiigli for heglmiors as some of tlicir giiiinlinns 
so informed me. as to that. I will try and gel a report and semi same to you as 
erly as I receive one. as you will see from almve I am going into a little hnsi- 
ness for m.vsell’, by tlie above mhlress. Now Sir. Cowell I want to tliank you fnr 
all you have done fore me and my issiple and also wish lo assure you tlnit 1 
will" do all in my power to get the hoys back I cannot do more untlll then 1 
wish 111 remain ever youre most sincere friend. 

SlOY J. Hunu. 


Duu'tii, SIi.vn., Feb. 1, 1912. 

Slv De.\k StB. CowEr.i,: You liiive no idea how badly I feel alsiuglit the iniys 
loiiving your .scliool. I have written to each one in regards to same and .so fur 
liavG lieard from too l.ee Cluing I.ee Qumi they are both attending public schisil 
in Union Town Penn. Haw Kee Hong Is going to Pulillc school in Sanfriincisco 
Call tlie alHive hoys have gunruiiteod me as soon as lliey flnisli the Primer grade 
to return to Cushing Academy, each say that Bordlug rooming and Schooling is 
a little to heigh for beginners. Now Sir. C/Owell do any of tliose Imys owe you 
any thing If so please iet me know. I will see that It is paid. I am reidy hoii 
e.stl,v sorry but as they are renly going to scliool I cannot anything. I got noth¬ 
ing but trouble bringing them over here and am surely sorry I had anything to 
do with it 1 will think twice before I do a favor for any one again 1 have 
reiairted to tlie Kmegratloii department at S'aneouver myself, well as this is all 
at present will close, hoping to hei-e from you soon I reimiin most 
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Moy J. Hixc, 

J8 iri'8( fint .S7„ Duluth, Minn., 

ill’. CowKi. 1 ,: Dwir fi-ioml exciiso (leliiy in answering yours of tlie nth liul 
Mrs Hing has been very ill near the point of detli, but is some better now we 
have had two doctors tliey advise our return to Clilna at once as the cliniato 
is to cold here for lier. In regards to tlie boys leaving you—I am very sure 
they will return to Cusliing Academy a little later and Mr. Cowell ilrs Hing 
turned over every cent site received for tutlon from those boys as Mr. liurg- 
houltz knows also tlie International Branch at Canton do not believe to niucli 
wliat boys say for in fact tliose boys do not know wliat was paid for them us 
tlie money was paid by tlielr Uuardlans and tliey still owe my wife fore their 
fair so as I say do not believe to much, well as I am so bulsy I will close, 
write more next time and hoiie to here from you soon I am ever yours most 
.sincerely 

iloY J. lli.vo. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE B. BILLINGS. 

Mr, BrsiF.K, State your name in full, itr. Billings. 

Mr. Biij,i.N'ti.s. (leorge B. Billings. 

Jlr. Bi'siek. Wliat is your position? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.mi.s. Coinmissioner of linmigralion for the )«)rl of Bo.slon. 

Mr. Busier. How long liave you held tliat position'; 

ilr. Biu.i.xos. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Busier. Been here in Boston all that liiiic? 

Mr. Bieuxcs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have you been with the servii-e. Jlr. Billings? 

Mr. BiLEt.N’GS. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Busier. You have been commissioner for IT years? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.ngs. Yes, sir. 

■Mr. Busier. Wliat Is the Boston district? 

.Mr. Bau.Mi.s. Well, the Boston district eoniiirises all of New lingland exceiit 
tile border. We Iiave notliiiig to do with the Canadian border. 

Mr. Busier. Who has that In charge? 

.Mr. Bii.uxos. The commissioner of Immigration at Jlonlreal, .lohn II. Clark. 

Mr. Busier. Is Buffalo under your ollice? 

Mr. B11.1.1.XG.S. No; I lliink tliat is under .Mr. Clark. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Have you any men at New York—any interest there? 

.Mr. Biuixo.s. No, .sir. 

Mr. Busieic. How many men Inive yon got working on Chinese matlers 
e.vel’jslvely? 

Mr. Bii.i.iNfis. Tliroe. 

Mr. Bu.sier. Wlio are tliey? 

Jlr. BM.U.SGS. .lolin A. MeCalie, .lolin It. Sullivan, and Waller- I ( la't think 
of ids middle initial—I’err.v. He is tlie sieaograplier. 

Mr. Busier, lie l.s the man who signs “ W. Jt. I'.”? 

.Mr. B11.1.IXG.S. Oh, tlmt is It—Walter JI. I'erry. 

•Mr. Busier. You say he works on Cldnese matters? 

Mr. Bii.uxgs. 1‘ractieally or almost entirel.i’. 

Jlr. Busier. As a stenographer? 

Jlr. Bii.i.ings. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. Wliat is his oflicial designation? 

.Mr. Biu.i.Nos. I tliink it Is elerk. I tliliik all steiiograpliers are run as 
clerk.s. I may be wrong in tliat; it may lie sfeiiogrniilier iiiid elerk. 

Commissioner Dewno. Is lie a civil-service appointee? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.xgs. Oil, yes; they arc, every one, down at our oillee, dvll-senic(' 
appointees. 

Jlr. Busier. How long has laspector McCabe been In yonr department? 

Mr. Billings. I could not tell you. I slionid say in tlie vicinity of II years. 

•Mr. Busier. And liow long 1ms Inspector Sullivan lieen tliere? 

Mr. Billings. Well, I can’t say. Sullivan and Berry came into the .service, 
as I remeraber it, about the same time. Berry came to Boston and Sullivan 
went to Richford. I think that has been about 10 years. And Sulllvaii stay eil 
at Richford, Vt. That was originally under Jlr. Sliell. 

Jlr. Busier. What station did Mr. Shell liave at tliat time? 

Mr. Billings. Originally he was in Boston, and tlien lie liud elnirgc of Itleli- 
ford also. 
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Mr. Busiek. Wns lUchford uiidor tho Bosdm otlicr? 

Mr. Bietangs. Not originally. I had nothing to do wilh tho Chlnoso until 
Secretory Cortelyou came in. I can’t tell you tlie date. 

Mr. Busiek. About what year was IliatV 

Mr. Biij.ings. It was at the time the Ueiiartnieat of Connneroe mnl l.alior 
was created. 

Mr. Busier. That was under the McKinley adininlslralion? 

Mr. Bili.ings. Yes. As 1 sliould say, I tldidc it was ahont a dozen years ago, 
as fur as my memory goes. 

Mr. Busier. I have a list here that shows lind .Mr. Snilivan enlei’ed (he serv¬ 
ice In about 1003. That is sulistantiidly eorrectV 

Mr. Bii.ungs. AVell, I said 10 or 12 years ago; yes. 

Mr. Busier. lie lias lieen slationeil liere in liie Bosion disiriei during lliai 
entire time, has he? 

Mr. Bii.li.ngs. No; he was originally sent to liiehlord. 

Mr. Busier. Where is Ttlehl'ordV 

Mr. Bieeings. Ulcht'ord, Vt. 

Jlr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Bielings. It is up about—I can not tell yen evaeily. Ii used lo be a 
port of entry. There iiseil to he Malone, N. V., and itichi'ord. \ t.. as ports of 
entry. 

Mr. Bi.'sikk. Is Newport, Vt., a port of en(r\ v 

Mr. Bieeings. No; Newport never was a peri of eniry, Iml il was near Itieli- 
ford, which came under the I’.ostoii ollice, and .Malone under the .New York 
oliice. 

Jlr. IJusiEK. What pons are lliere on the .\llantie roast for the entry of 
I'hinese? 

Mr. BiET,.N'ns. Well, there is Boston and .New York and -i can't reineiiilier. 

Mr. Busier. And Atlanta'' 

Mr. Bieetings. I don’t remember the .southern ports. 

Mr. Busier, .tny place on the Canadian iionler wliere Chinese are allowed 
to come in? 

Mr. Bieeings. Ye.s; by alt the ports they come in now on tlie Canadian border. 

Mr. Busier. They are permitted to enter there under yonr jnrisdiclion'? 

Mr. Bieeings. There are no ports under my jurisdiction except Boston. We 
liseit to have Kicliford, and then they abolisheil that, and then afterwards tiiey 
ciiine by way of Halifax to Boston, and the department stopped that some years 


ago. 

Mr. Busier. Now back in 1903, or therealioiits, there was considerable 
smuggling of Chinese Into tiiis country, was there not? That is, organized 

smuggling at tiie time of the Jlanila aini Ihe Vrnlw -- 

Mr. Bieeings (Interrupting). I was trying to think what year that was. 
1003? I have forgotten wiietiier that was before we had liie station or inn. 
I think it was after 1003 that the /’rol/c came in. 

Mr. Busier. It wins when Inspector Shell was here? 

Mr. Bieu.ngs. Yes; he had charge of the Cliinese. That is, he had it nndi'r 
my jnrisdictioil. 1 think liial was in lOO.") or lOiKi; I am not sure. 

Mr. Busier. At that time tliere was considoraiile organized sinn.ggling, was 


tliere iioCt 

Mr. Bieeings. Why, there was supposed lo lie; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Well, didn't it snliseiiueiitly trmispire tliiit tliere wns? 

Air. Bii.ei.Ngs. Well, It looks ,so (lie way tlie thing tiiriied mil. Tliere wns 
no fiiiesiion hnt it was organized on iliis i'ro/i'c. Me ivere live or six weeks 
looking lifter tliem, trying to rapture lliein, and liad every revenue cutter and 
liglithouse keeiier along tlie coast looking out for them, and tliey finally came 
in after the officer had Iieen iireviously kept awii.v troin Ids vacation for a 
week or two looking out for tlioiii; and after lie lett they came lii. 

Air. Busier. Tliey were eaiiglit liy Ihe police eventually? 

Air. Bieeings. 'The iKillee originally got liold of tiiem. 

Mr. Busier. And wns anyone ever sent up for tliiit? 

Air. Bili.ings. I linve forgotten .iiist liow far tliey did go. Jlie captain es- 
caiied, us I I’eineniber it, and wlictlici* I’liillips—tliere was a man named 
I’hllllps- 


Mr. Busier (Interrupting). Well, for your liiforiimtion 1 will say to you Unit 
tJoodinan I’liilllps wns convictixl. „ , . 

Mr. Bieeinos. Oh! Ho wns! 1 had forgoltim. He was la so many of 
those scriiiics. Tlieil I think tliiit was tlie only one tie was ever convicted for. 
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ilr. Rusikk. Cioodmnn Plilllipa is quite a character amoogat the smugglers, 
or is reputed to be a siuuggier? 

Hr. Rii.unos. He lias lieen supposed to be mixed up in a good many 
lliings. 

Jlr. Rusikk. Did your department keep a watch on Phillips? 

Mr. Bii.unos. We did for a time until I think he moved out of our Jurl.s- 
diclion. So far as I know lately I don't think he has been here, though theiv 
has been some correspondence in regard to him. I have forgotten just wluit 
It was. Mr. McCabe can tell you. 

Commissioner Dklano. Mr. Buslek, did you mean that this man was a gen¬ 
eral smuggler, or just a smuggler of Chinese? 

Mr. Busiek. Just a smuggler of Chinese. 

.\re tliere any other characters here in lioston who are noted smugglers? 

Mr. Hillings. Well, in this Frolic case there was a man by the name of 
Lluehau; then there was another man, I think, who was convicted who kept 
a Ihiwcr slaud In the alh>yway here outside of the city hall. 

.Mr. Iti’siEK. As a result of the Bonita and the F’roifc expeditions Inspeelor 
Shell was reduced, was he not? 

Mr. Billinc.s. He wa.s .sent to New York. 

Mr. Busiek. And reduced? 

.Mr. Rii.i i.vos. Yes; I tliiiik his salary was reduced. 

Mr. Busiek. It came to your department, did it not. It is a fact, is it 
not —- 

Jlr. Billings. He was transferred from here from in charge to another 
position in N'ew Y’ork which at that time was not considered as good. 

.Mr. Busiek. Now, what was your method of detecting smuggling? 

Mr. Itii.Lixu.s. You mean in that /'’rot/c case or in otliersV 

Mr. Busiek. Take tlie Frolic ca.sc, for instance. 

Mr. Billings. Well, we hail, tlirmigh tlie department, notilied all llie liglit- 
hiiiise keepers, the life-savitig people, the revenue cutter-s, and the cn.stoms ofli- 
cers. ttf course, we had no men of our own on the lookout—could not have 
except casually as we could do it. JVe did not have enough men. 'i’lien there 
was a boat before that got in at Marhlehend witliout question and landed 
passengers, and the customhouse iKiat had been at Oloncester on the lookout. 
You sets this boat was five or six weeks coming down what ought to have 
taken her only a week or two. 

Mr. Busiek. JVell, didn’t you have men up in Xova Scotia or Newfoundland, 
wliere tlie expedithm was organized? 

Mr. Billings. I think Mr. McCalie—this Is qtiite awldlo ago and my memory 
is not tlie liest on tliis. Tliis is Id years ago. 1 tliiiik Mr. Jlct.lalie went up 
tlicrc. and tlien Inspector Turner, of Variuouth, investigated iiLso. 

Mr. Busiek. JYliere does your information ordinarily come from in smuggling 
eases? 

Mr. Billings. JVell, if my memory serves me rlglit. It eanie from a reporter 
on tlie Traiiseript. 

.Mr. Busiek. Well, that was in that parlleular ease? 

Mr. Bii.i.ings. Yes. 

Jlr. Bilsikk. Blit tlie cases of Chinese smuggling generally, liow do yon gvi 
voiir iiiforniatioii? 

Jlr. Billings. It nsnally 1ms to come from outside sources. We can’t mingle 
in willi them, of eoiirse. ' Tlioy would lie suspleious if our inspeetors came in 
witli tliem and we wouldn’t get anything out of tliein. We ferreted out tliat 
I'asi* down in Mexico wliere they were arrested. We liiid an insiiector down iii 
Knsi)aut—one of iliose men down tlicre, I tliink, for a long wldle--I say a long 
wliile—two or tiiree weeks—watching; and tiiey had— I can’t tliink of the uaiiie 
of it now—a boat and it was afterwards caught doivn In Mexico somewhere. 

Jlr. Busiek. Do the Chinese theimsclves ever give up any inforiimthm as to 
siiptioHcd smuggling? 

Mr, Billings. Not very often, unless It !s spite; and then you can’t depend on 
them when It Is spite. 

Jlr. Busiek, What do your inspectors do? That is, how Is their time oci ii- 
pleil—the Chinese Inspectors? 

Jlr. Billings. Well, to-day tliey are mostly occupied In investigating tlie out¬ 
going Chinese or the cases that land on tbo Ixirder or at Vancouver—mostly lu 
Vanconver. As to the outgoing Chinese, it is to hsik up and make an investiga¬ 
tion and reenmniendatlon to the commissioner in chargi' as to whether to give 
tliem a certlflcate or not. 
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Mr. Busies. Explain to me what yoti have to do with the Chiitese at Van¬ 
couver—landing there? 

Mr. Biiximgs. Well, If a Ohinaniiin lands at Vajicouver anil they are not satis- 
fletl with his right to land, and he has come into this district, of c(mrsc they 
send the paim'S on here and we investigate as lo wliethcr we third; ire 1ms a 
rlglit to land, and then we nmke a reiiort tliere making our reconnnendirtion. 

Jfr. Busiek. Well, tire Ohinaniau wlio leaves tlris country arr-anges for iris 
i-eenlry, doesn’t he? 

Mr, Bii.T.iNtis. Not alwa.vs. 

Ml-. BrrsiEK. Not always? 

ill', l(iu.iN(is. No, sir. 

ilr. Busiek. If he falls to do so, he can still enler try making a pi'niier show¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Bii, LINGS. Proof; yes, .sir. 

•Ml'. Jti'siKK. flow many cases do yon say yon havir a month of (lhine.se mak¬ 
ing airtilicaliou to leave and return? 

Mr. Bii.i.ings. I coulrin'I. tell ymi Unit—lire detailed part trf it. I have so ana'll 
In the oilier end I do not pay iniicli attenlion to Ihe details. Mr. Mct'ahe or Mr. 
Siiilivaii will give you lhal. 

.Mr. Bt'siEK. You have a (Uiinese inlerpi'eler? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

■Mr. Busiek. How long has he liei'ti with yon? 

ifr. Billings. I don’t remeinhei'. 1 would not want to say. Fonr or live 
years, I think. I couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Bilsiek. What is his name? 

Mr. Billings. Moy—you got me there. It is .Moy sonjething. 

Mr. Busiek. Moy Shere? 

Mr. Bii.t.iNGS. Moy Shere, I think it is. 

Mr. Busiek. Been liere since Mai'cli, lilll'' 

Mr. Billings. Well, ihen, it is only tliriK' years. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlio was your inlerproter hefore liiinV 

Jlr. Bii.i.ings. Why, we laid two. line was transferred lo Sau l■■|■:lneis<■o and 
tlicotlier one distipiieured; I don’t know ulien' iie eier ditl go; lie lefi tin* service 
snddeiily, Tlien we liud Chin Wide lad'ore liiin. 

.Mr. liusiEK. What lieeanie of Cldn Wide? 

Mr. Billings. Afterwards got Iransferred—got ,mr of Ha- sei-tire. 

Cfiininissionei' Hel.ino, How nnicli were tliey paid? 

.\tl'. Billings. Inlerpi'elei's used to lie paid .'to a day, ami liiea lliey were eat 
down to ,$4. 

Mr. Busiek. The present inan gels .'Sl.'dlid a year, doesn'l lie? 

Mr. Billings. Then they eat it dewn still ftirtlier. 

Mr. Busier. Cldn Wilie lost ids position heeaiise of irregnlarilies? 

Mr. Billings. Well, I always tlioiiglit wed of Cldn Wilie. 

Mr. Busier. But It Is a fact- 

Mr. Billings (internipting). Yes: 1 think lie did. I lliiid; lie was discliarged 
from the service. 

Jlr. lirsiEK. Tlie one tliat was transferred lo I’l'isco was under yourself liere, 
too, wits lie not? 

Mr. Bii.i.ings. No: lie was— I can't Ihink of his name—ho was supposed to lio 
a Clirl.stiiinized Cliiimiimn. 

.Mr. Busier, l.sii'f it ii fact llmt the preaciiers liere iu this town rose np in 
-arms agaiiisi him and piaiferred eliarges of iinnioraiily against liinil 

Mr. Bii,t,ing.s. (Ml no: not lids one. T mean tliey wore very iinicli in favor 
of Idm; Init—what is the name';—tliere was one very notorious one tliat after- 
wards went away from liere. I can’t think of Ids name. He afterwards 

Mr. Busier (iiitei'i'iipling). Have clmrges ever lieeii died against yoiir pres¬ 
ent intei'pi'ctcr? 

Mr. BlLUtNiiK. No; I lliink not. Not witli ns anyway. 

Mr. Busiek. Has he ever lieen investigated liy tlie deiiarlmeni ilml yon 
know of? 

Jlr. Billings. Not while lie has lieen liere. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, in Ihe event tliat a Chiiniiimii wants io leave lor (liiini, 
to return, yim make an exainimition of Ids iiaivrs? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Busiek. HIs Ideiitineation papers? 

Jlr. Billings. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. lirsTEK. And if tlic.v arn nil O. K. ynu Issue lilm ii pornilt to go to China 
and return. 

Mr. Itii.i.ixo.s. Well, we n.sed to show—if he went out of Bo.ston we would 
l.s.sue a permit, hut we onl.v muke our recommendation to the port where he 
goes from and they give him the permit. When they used to go from here 
to Halifax we used to Issue a penult with a picture and signature and every¬ 
thing of that kind; hut now we don’t have anything to do with that. We Just 
make our report to the iiort of departure. 

5Ir. ItrsiKK. Now, descrihe what kind of a eertilieate a f'hinanian has which 
entitles him to residence here. 

Mr. IIii.m.nhs. 'J’hey have got to .show that he is a native or a merehant; 
or, if he is a laborer, there are certain ways lie can go across and come hack. 
He ha.s got to have property at least of ifl.flOll or an American wife or chil¬ 
dren—I can't Just remeinhcr Just the details of what it is. Of course, I don’t In¬ 
vestigate any case's myself, you understand. 

Mr. Iti'siKK. Von never have? 

Mr. l!n.i.i.\’ 0 .s. I nevt'r liave. 

.Mr. lirsiKK. You never iiave done any Cliinese work yourself? 

Mr. liiu-i.NGS. No. 

Mr. Hi'KiEK. Tliey do Iiave cerlificales wilh the pliolograplis on, do lliey not? 

.Mr. JiiLLixCuS. Yes, sir. 

-Mr. IlrsiCK. Isn't there a general cliarge that lliere are many, many forged 
eertlllcates In circulation? 

Mr. Killixus. Yes. 

Mr. ItvsiEK. Y’ou have eiicoiiiUercd some of lliose here in llosioii |tossilily, 
have you not? 

Mr. liiLi.iNus. Yes. sii-. 

.Mr. lii’BiEK. Have you ever run to the gronnd any of tliesi' forged cerlilicates? 
Or have you ever found who was issuing llieni or liow tliey weiv gotten? 

.Mr. Bilunos. Well, tlierc Is a certificate called the .McOettrick eertilieate. 
siipiio.sed to be a fraudulent certiticate, issued in Vermont. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Explain to us aliout tlie McOettrick certllicale. 

■Mr. Biu.inos. I would ratlier iiave Mr. Mcttahe explain lliat. He can do it 
heller tlian I can. I would he glad to do It, though, hut- 

Mr. Br.siEK (Interrupting). Do that Just as well as you can jiisi in a gen¬ 
eral way? 

Mr. Uii.T.ixtis. I don’t know' that I could. 

.Mr. Bi:siek. IVho was Mr. McOettrick? 

?tr. Bii.i.ixos. He was a Uniti'd Stales commissioner. 

Mr. Busiek. Of the district court up tliere in Vcrniiail ? 

Jlr. Bii.uncs. Yes, sir; in Vermont. 

.Mr. lit’siEK. And the charge wa.s—am I rigid?—lhal he would issue cer- 
tilii-ates to Cliinese? 

■Mr. Bii.linos (interrupting). He kept no record of his certificates at all; 
that is, a.s I understand It. He did not keep any ivcord, and you could take 
with a glass—I have seen cases where you could see that they were not projier 
cerlilicates. In fact, I have seen this with tliose very certilicafes. 

Mr. Bi siek. IVell, a eertilieate lias a seal imnclied on it? 

.Mr. Bii.uxos. Well, sometimes tliey do not agree willi what tliey sliould he. 

1 can't explain it very well, lint tlie mark won't ho tlie same as the original 
(vriiticale sliould have. We don't get many of those now; that Is, practically 
haven't had any for .sonic time. That Is, I don't think we have; I don’t re-_ 
meinher of hearing. 

Mr. Bt'siEK. Well, each certifleate also has a Cliinanian’s picture on it? 

Mr. Bielings. Yes, sir; the certiticate, you know—Unit is a picture and the 
seal is supposed to he over the picture, 

Mr. Busiek. Stamiicd over the picture? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.xns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Is it not true that the Chinese aci|uire conslderahle art or skill 
In forging these—In soaking the pictures off and (lUlting on a new picture and 
then by steaming or some other process muke the.Be Indentures In the puiier? 

Mr. Bilusos. I do not know liow much of that is done; hut we have seen 
some of it, we were satisfteil was done. 

Mr. Busiek, Now’, when you rim across such a (’hinaman he is arrested and 
held for ile|H»rtation, is he not? 

Mr. Bilu.nbs. He is. 
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Mr. Busier. If you find n Clilnamnn with a forsod oonilicnto- 

Mr. Hir-UNUS. Then we try to Ret an order for lil« arrest. lint, id' (•oiir.se. 
it, is pretty hard to Ret a Cliinatnan out id' the cottnlry, 

Mr. Busier. Well, why Is It tmrd? 

Mr. liii.liNO.s. Well, every kind of lORal profess is hroiiRht iiRalnst us in tlie 
laatter. 

Mr. Busier. State tlie steps tlial yiai take in allempliiiR In di'pid’l a Cliiria- 
nian. 

Mr. Bti.T.iNtis. Well, in tlie first iilaee. to-day if it Is found tlnd a Chinainan Is 
liere illeRiilly we do one of two tldiiRs, eitlier aiady to tin' department for a 
warratit of arrest or ro before a I’niteil Stiile.s eoinmissioner and tisk for a 
wiirrant. 

Mr. BustEK. Apply to what department? 

.Mr. Uti.i.iNO.s. Our own department. 

Mr. Busier. You have got to Rct autliori/.aiion I'rinn WasIniiRton? 

Mr. Billirgs. Yes. We ean not toneli a ('liinanian. or van tint toucli an.v- 
liody. or wo ean not do anytliluR unless we arrested tliem on a warrant, or 
soniethliiR of that sort. We either have to ro to tlie eominissloner to Ret a 
warrant for Iiitn or Ret it from our deiiarinient. 

Mr. Busier. The hearing before tlie United States eominisstonei- is not eon- 
idiisive? 

Mr. Bir,LiNa.s. No; they ean appeal to tlie emirl. 

Mr. Busier. To the circuit court? 

Mr. Uti.l.tN'tis. To th(“ distriet eoiirt, 

Jlr. Busier. And then appeal lies from tlial, of eonrse. to tlie aiiiieilaie 
eourt? 

Mr. Bii.r.tNGS. Yes, sir; and soinelimes it is tliree or four years. We have 
eases now tliat Inive lieen hanRliiR now tliri'O or lour ye.ars. 

Mr. Busier. Do you ever have a jury trial in tliose eases? 

Mr. Bit.i.iNos. No, sir; not tliat I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Is the hcariiiR heforc the eotnmissioia'r- and then, yon say, 
tliere is an appeal to the distriet court? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.rg.s. Tliey appeal to the district eotiri : Imt, of eonrse. If tlie com- 
nd.ssioner lets them ro, tliat Is aliont tlie end id’ it. 

Mr. Busier. How many cases have you laid In the last year, apin-oNiinalely? 

Mr, Bn.i.i.vus. I liave not any idea. 

Mr. liusiEK. Would you .say it is as liiRli as a litindred? 

•Mr. lithhiNos. Oil, no. No, no; iiowliere near Unit, 

Mr. Busier. How nuiny Uniteil States eiduinissioners are lliere in Boston? 

Mr. Bii.li.n'g.s. Well, tliere i.s niily one eoiimiissiniier; Inn (liere are, I Ihlnk, 
rrolialdy we iniRlit call tlieni allernales or assistant eonmiissioiiers In ease lie 
is slek or away. 

Mr. Busier. My understandiiiR is tliere are four United Stale; eoinmis- 
sioners in tliis district? 

Mr. Biu.tno.s. All 1 know of is Jlr. Hayes and .Mr. Hale and one ollaa'—I 
etm't tldiik of hls name. I did not know tliere was a I'ourlli. 

Mr. Busier. WIio tries tlie most eases? 

•Mr. Bii.u.mis. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Busier. And lie has trieil lliem for a immlier ef years. Inis lie md? 

Mr. Biueings. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr, Busier. What kind of siieeess iloes your department Ini\e In eases tried 
before Commissioner Hayes? 

Jlr. Billings. Not very Rood. 

Jlr. Busier. Did you ever make a reipiesi of tlie district iitfoi'iiey Unit lie 
send these ctLses to some of tlie otlier coinmissionei's fia' lieariiiR? 

Jlr. B 1 LUN 0 .S. I think we liave. I don’t tiioiiii to say tliat iiositlvoly, iK'eause 
I inn not sure; but I think wo luivo. 

Jlr. Busier. Wlio would make that request, you or some one of your subordi¬ 
nates? 

Jlr. Billings. Prohaldy eome throuRh me. It would have tn coiiio tlifiaiRli 
me if It was made, but whether tliey have done It I can’t say olThitnd. 

Jlr. Busier. Now, isn’t it a fact that tliere has been conslderiilile talk iiliout 
town that Hayes turns all the Chinamen loose; that it is of 110 use to take 
eitses before lilm liei'tnisi' lie will turn tliem loose? 

Mr, Billings. I should rather go before somebtHly else. I think, as n matter 
of fact, tliat that matter has been brought to tlie attention of the depiirtmeut, 
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■sugspsling that It woiilrt be better for utt to have them brought before somebody 
else. But tliat rests with tlie United States attorney more than with us. 

Mr. Busikk. It does. Have you ever tried to get the United States attorney 
to cooperate with you and assign—vou know, as a matter of fact, that he has 
the right to assign them to wi\atevcr comniissloner lie chooses? 

Mr. Bimucs. I think we have. I don’t know that we have ever wanted to 
get into a controversy about the matter. We liave suggesteil II. Wlietlior we 
iiave brought it rigid, to a liead, I won’t say that we liave. 

Mr. Bustek. Do your men ever complain to you that it is no use to bring 
up cases before Hayes? 

Mr. Bit.t.tnos. Why, leaving Cliinese aside, I consider timt in most immi¬ 
gration cases it i,s fooli.sh to take tliem up before him. That la sometliing 
I know more aliont than I do iilMint tlie Ulilnese. I feel that it is praeliealiy 
absurd to take any case up. becau.se if we are going to get turned down, or if 
tbe sentence is going to lie so ligiit tiiat it ilon't amount to nnylliing—we 
have praetieaiiy given up taking up all immigration cases—unless we take it 
for granted we have to- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). Oeneral immigration cases don't liave to go before 
United .Slates commissioiicis? 

■Mr. Bii.MMis, Oil, yes—I mean fio’ I lie proseciil ion of a man liringin.g a 
woman in for iniiiioral purposes or if we want to prosecute a iiian for using 
eitizeiis papers fraudulently we Inive got to go liel'ore tliem. 

Jtr. Bcsiek. To deiiort aii uiidosiraldi' alien you don’t have to go Indore a 
United States eoiiiuiissioiier? 

Mr. Bii.i.tniis. No; tlie indy lliiiiv is if lliev .net a writ oul a.gaiiist os, tlieii 
it goes up to (he disiriet court, 

Mr, Bi’siek. But tliiit loaves tlie commissioner out? 

Mr. BiT.r.iNiis. Yes; tiie comiiiissioiier Ims iiolldiig to do wllli tiiat. 

Mr. Ili'siEK. Wily do yon hriiig your Oliinese cases liel'ore tlie coiiimissioiier? 

Mr, Bim.inos. Because if you arrest anybody—Unit Inis linen tlie riding of 
the department as I uiider-stand it. 

Uludriiian Waj.sh. I didn't hoar tiiat. 

Mr. Bim.iniis. As I understand the ruling of tlie deparlinenl i.s that we have 
got lo lake tliem liefore tlie eommissiinier. Tf a I'lisi. conies in here, for Inslanci- 
a stowaway, anytliing of that sort, tlieii we aet under llie .general iiiindgralioii 
laws and do not liave to take iiiiii liefore a eoniiiiissioner. 

Mr. Bi'stek. Tlie general iiiiiiiigration act providi-s Unit if a f'Idnamaii, or if 
any person wlUiiii tliree years after Ids enlry, is found lo lie an iindeslralile iier- 
son, Uie immigration aiiUioriUes can deport him? 

Mr. Bii.unus. 'Yes; but you tind a (lliimiiiiaii wlm lias I'eeii here 2d years and 
lias not got hi.s proper papers and yon can show it, in' lias got to go. 

Jir. Busier. But most of the eases you lind have not lieen here tiiat lliree 
.vear.s? 

Jlr. Billt,\’gs. I don’t know how tiiat would he. 

Jir. Busier. Have you ever triial tlial; or getting a rnliiig on tlial? 

.Mr. Bii.linos. Yes; I don’t reuieiiilier tlie exact delniis of it, liut I assure yon 
we don't take any more liefore ('oiiiinissioiier Hayes tliun we liave to. 

Mr. Busier. Did yon ever attempt to detioi t any without taking tlicni liefore 
a comniissioner? 

Mr. Bii.i.iXds. Y’es; and did tlie otiicr day, a Cliinaman found on a fruiter. 

Mr. Busier. A stowaway? 

Mr. I’lii.i.iMis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lirsiKK. I realize tiiat yon could tuiai Idm liaek; but siipjiose yen find a 
Oldnaman down hero In some laundry as to wliom yon would have some informii 
tlon through various soureo.s that lie came into tliis eouiitry, say, (wo years 
ago. I.S there any law which you know of or any riitlng of your departmeid 
which would prevent you from treating him ju.st as you would any other unde¬ 
sirable alien under tlie general immigration laws? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.nos. Yes; I would say Unit we would take him liefore—if you got 
a warrant you could hold him under tlie wamint, but If you don’t get a warrant 
yon liave to take him liefore tlie eomniissloncr. I have forgotten Just exactly 
how tills is, lint in Ihesi* Immigration matters we never go to the commissioner 
except for prosecution or a writ tliiit goes before the district court 

.Ml-. Busier. The iKiliit I am trying to make is, suppose you pick up some 
woman liere in Boston in a iiouse of prostitution and she had conic over from 
Prance, say. two years ago, you would not take iier before the United States 
comniissloner? 
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Mr. Bilmnos. No. 

Mr. Busier. Suppose now you fiiul a Ohliiaiiiiiii in a iaumiry who hail oome 
over here from Canton two years asto; woulil yon take him l)efore the eommls- 
sloner? 

Mr. BlIilNOS. I am not clear now. We dhl used lo liave, liiil wliellier «e are 
taking them there now or trying to run tla'in on our ow n warrant we liave had 
so few lately I am not clear; I am not sure. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your best information as to llie eonditions in Boston 
liere now in regard to sinnggled CldnesoV 

Mr. BiLi.tNOS. Wily, I don't think they are snmggllng many. If they are 
smuggling them, they probably come througli the border. I don't lldnk there 
are any coming In in vessels. We have cangld a few odds iind ends. We 
caught some on tlie White Star boat. We canglit two one time alHint ti year 
ago, I think it wa.s, and cintght two last fall on a Humbtirg-Atnerleati boat, 
wlio tried to come in as Japatiese; atid we caught one the otlier day, us I say, 
on a fruiter that came in Itere, tliat was in a barrel of etniity beer bottles, and 
they were going to get him out in the Inirrel. 

Mr. Busikk. Well, leaving tliat part of it tiside, did you ever mai;e a eeusus 
of the Chinese in your district or keep any tab on them? 

Mr. Bii.linus. No; we have not for years. Years ago we made a raid on 
Cliinatown, which was (ptiti'—and we got titiite severely criticized. 

Mr. Busikk. I think that was when .Mr. Shell was here, aud wlien you ar¬ 
rested some .lOO of them. 

■Mr. Bit.i.in'os. Yes, sir; atal we .sent back sotne .oil or Ik) of tliem that ive 
found were here illegally. 

Jlr. Busier. But this criticism was of the method of the olhcer.s and the 
manner of doing It. Weren’t there a lot of t'ldnese hurl in that raid? 

Mr. BtM.tNUH. No, sir. There Mere two Chinamen hurt. There was a barge 
tipped over. It was an unfortunate thing. We liad a barge tliere to take them 
down—to hold them. It was before wo had our station. And the barge in 
starjing—tbi.s was, I think, in lOOiS—and the barge in starting—I went to the 
caiitain of police and myself went and took about half the Cldnauum. They 
had them crowiled in so much, nud the man when he went to start the team 
went to turn on the car track; I told him to be careful, aud tills driver when 
he started to move it, and it shook a little, and It was fnil of Chinamen, and 
they rushed to one side, and naturally the barge ti|iped I'lght over, lint there 
were only two of the Chinamen hurt, I think, and sis jHilicemen were all in- 
.iiired. One broke his ankle and another was badly hurt, and out of the .H) 
Chinamen only 2 were hurt. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you did in that raid—when you rounded up some .'Idd 
Chinese—you did, as matter of fact, deport W or fiO? 

Mr. Bir.tjNGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. That was in lOO.'l? 

Mr. Bii.i.in(im. That was .just offhand, and it shows the iiereemage of Clnmi- 
tnen at tliat time, here at least, illegally was pretty large. 

Commissioner IfEi,.\xo. What percentage? 

Mr. Bii.unos. I think it was dll or HP out of about kPt). 

.Mr. Itu.siEK. And, as a matter of fact, a good many of those that were tnrm'il 
loose really ought to have been deported? 

Mr, Bti.t.iNiis. IVell, .some went oil on bonds that; we never saw afterwarils. 

Commissioner Pekano. How many Chinese were there In the census'; 

Mr. Bii.i.inos. In the country? 

Commissioner Pet.ano. No; in tills district. 

Mr. BtLLiNe.s. Oh, we dlil not get tlie- 

Commissioner Pekako. I thought,von labbtsi them all up to that lime. 

Mr. BinuNQS. Oh. no. 

i Commissioner O’Connku.. Pit! you ,|ust go out liaidiazard and pick up ilOO? 

Mr. Bilunos. Ob, no; I will tell you how It baiipened. There liad bwn a 
fight between two Chinese factions, and tliere haii been, I think, two or three 
murders committed, and there was to be a burial this Sunday afternoon. And 
the captain of police went to the Unittxl States attorney’s ofllce and asked-- 
isald they could not stop more murder and said there were a lot of Chinamen 

I licre Illegally, and that they could not do anytlilng unless the ITnIted States 
vould come in. And the ITnltcil States attorney adviswl us to get .lohn Poe 
varrnnts at that time and arrest these fellows—men that could not show 
heir right to lie here. And we telegraplieil to Washington and asked them 
old them what we were going to do and asked for extra Interpreters anil in- 
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spcctors, anil tlie.v sent llioin on. And we rounded tliem up, and, ns fast as 
tiip,v could .slimv tlicir proof, we let tlieni go. And there wn.s only, a.s I remem¬ 
ber, two linrt. 

Mr. lUisiKK. Well, a.s a matter of fact, you sort of threw a net around the 
Chinamen? 

Mr. l!ii.f,irm.s. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. lU'stKK. And when you workeil them through, out of about 300 Chinntnen 
examined yoti found there were between ,o0 and 00 that had no right to be 
here and they were deported? 
ilr. Hillings. I think that i.s about it. 

Mr. lifsiBK. And a numlier of oiliers you failed to make tlie cases against 
them stand? 

Mr. Hillings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Husiek. And some escaped on bond? 

Mr. Hillings. I think so. 

Mr. HfsiEK. Now, that was iniHcative, then, of the large iierceiitage of 
Chinese in this country wlio had no right to he here? 

Mr. Hillings. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hi'stKiv. Have you any reason to think that the percentage has fallen 
any since that time? 

Mr. Hillings. AVell, I think—yes; I do. I think tiie department has iieon 
stricter and I think tliere lia.s been more work done to keep them out. Of 
course, there were men—that was back—let’.s see, 11 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. ItfsiEK. 1)0 you liavc any hotter sticcess tiow in getting Ifhinese deported 

whom yon suspect than you did tliett? You say ttie departtnimt- 

Mr. Hillings tinterrupting). I don't mean my department, you tmdcrsland; 
hut on account of the delays of court.s, and so on. I should say no; we did not 
have any better success. 

Mr. Kl'siek. But you say you never made any kind of census in your district? 
Mr. Hillings. 1 don't think we did; I think we did during Mr. Shells time 
make some kind of a census, but what it was I don't remember. 

Mr. HfsiF.K. About how many Ciiinose did you llnd? 
ilr. Hillings. I don't remember. 

Mr. Hcsiek. Jlore than a thousand, say, in Boston? 

Mr. Billings. You sec, our di.strict Is a prelly large district, and there arc 
a lot of Chinaineii in Connecticut and llhode Island. 1 don't know whether Mr. 
JIcCabe ever tried to do that or not, liut I have no idea, 

Mr. Hi’siek. Have you any method for exchange of information with other 
departments or other stations? For instance, if a Chinaman comes here from 
Chicago does the Chicago office notify you? 

Mr. Hillings. Well, they would not notify us unless we asked them for it, 
unless we found we had a man come from there and might ask for Information, 
the same ns we do in other Immigration cases, or persons going to tlhicago and 
we ask them to investigate it. 

Jlr. Hi siek. It seems to me that the Immigration service has gone to a wliole 
lot of trouble furnishing these Chinese with identilication cards. 

Mr. Hillings. Yes, sir. 

ilr. Husiek. .\nd yet you do not keep any tali on these cards after they are 
once given out? 

Mr. Hillings. Well, we keep tab. We have a coiiy of them, 
ilr. Husiek. Hut this Chinaman is free to roam wherever he uanis to, and 
jmst keep thi.s identilh-atlou card? 
ilr. B11.LIXG.S. Ye.s. 

ilr. Husiek. And If that Chinaman should die—say he got his card in Boston, 

and he went from Boston to St. Louis- 

Mr. Billings. I sec wliat you mean; hut the picture would be on it. 

Mr. Busier. But the Chinese show conslderaiile skill in removing the pictures 
and putting others on? 

Mr. Hillings. But I do not lliink the way the pictures are made to-day they 
can do that. They would have to get somebody who looked pretty imich llko 
the picture itself. . 

Mr. Busier. Well, all the Chinese look pretty nearly alike. Isn't It a fact that 
you send up (ecords right here from Boston, where tile luspeetors here deelde 
that this picture identllteil a man and the deiiartment officers at Washington 
look at the picture and deelde that it did not? 

.Mr. Billi.nos. Well, I think our Inspectora—I won't say for my,self, because 
I acknowledge that I don’t see euough of them and wouldn’t pass on them—but 
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I tliink onr Inspectors come pretty near tolling'. T don’t nie-on in every case, 
Put niost cases. 

Mr. IltJSicK. Well, don’t the Chinese, for instaiiee, lake the eertllleale of a 
dead Chinaman and soak tliat pleinro olT, and tlien jiasp' anollier <ai. and make 
lids- 

Mr. Uti.lings (interrnptini;). I think iliat has heen done; hnl I don’t tliiidi 
(hey do it very much now wilh tlie new identiliealion. 

Mr. I5USIKK. Is tliere any reason wliy it could not lie done as easily with (he 
new as with the old identilieation? 

Mr. Bii.i.ino.s. Well, I (hink (he.se pieltires and these marking's on the eerliti- 
cate are such that it would bo a Kood deal harder (o do it. 

Mr. ItpsiBK. Do you use any special paper? 

Mr. Bii.t.iNOS. Yes, sir; it is a .s|ieeial paper. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. Now, if Chinese students are admitted on (he i’acific coast di's- 
tiiKSl to your district, does the I’acilic coast station widcli admits them noiil'v 
you ? 

Mr. Btu.tno.s.. Yes; I tidid; they do. 

Miv Bcsinu. And uiuler the law it seems—or under the reaulalions of the 
iininlhTalion department it apiK'iirs that these students must have siionsors or 
is'rsons to vouch for (heir bona iides as student'.' 

Mr, Bii.t.iNOS. Yes. 

Mr. Bu.stKK. Do you make any inve.stiKation of those people? 

Mr. Biu.iNoa. Yes; tliat is part of (he insiiectors didy. and then the rejiort 
h'oes to Washington. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Now, if a liatch of sludents.nre admitled on (he .\llaidic coast 
iind the sponsors for tho.so students are scattered all omt the country, what olliee 
will make Investigatioti? 

Mr. Bii.t.iNOS. Well, the office in the district they come in. 

ill'. lidsiBK. Take Iho case, for instance, of the students adinitpsl to Cushing 
Academy. 

Jfr. Bii.LiNo.s. AVe made (he investigation. 

Mr. Btisiek. A'onr ollii'C here? 

Mr. Bii.t.iNOS. Mr, JIcCabe has got (hat (liins in hand. There were 2(1 of 

them, ns I remember it, and, as T remember it, Mr. McCabe, knowing (he Cush¬ 

ing .\cademy, was the one that looked into it over Ihere thoroughly. 1 don't 
think lie really exiiected that thi'y were going to stiiy there, but h<‘ has got till 
the facts and about how long they did stay tliere anil where (liey disa)ipeared 
to, and so forth, and so on, 

Jlr. Bi'siek. These students came to Cushing .Academy November 10, 1011, 
and left December 20, 1011? 

Jti'. Bii.i.ino.s. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'siick. .\nd the first correspondence which Mr. Cowell, the principal of 
.Cushing Academy, had wilh your office, I believe, was a letter from you with 
the Initials—it is initiided in the corner I’. M. W.? 

Mr. Bii.i.iNTts. I can tell if 1 see (he initials. 

The ItF.i'OUTKiT. W. M. 1’. 

Mr. BT Simr. W. Ji. P. 

Mr. Biu.iN(iS. Well, Isn’t it down at (he bottom something else? 

Mr. Btisiuk. I think it is a letter of December 0. Here is the letter. 

Mr. BtT.T.iNoa. McCabe is the one that wrote the letter. This down here in 
(he corner is the Rtcnograplier; but this up liere is the man that writes Hie 
li'tter. 

Mr, BtifiiEK. So that letter was written hy Mr. AfeCnbe? 

, Mr, BiLr.i.\us. I'cs, .sir. AVe put in the initials in the corner. 

Mr. Buriek. Now, you knew at the time that (lte.se students were there—or 
knew at the tlino these letters were being written—generally what was going en? 

Mr. Bit.i.ings. Oh, yea; yes, ,s|r. 

Mr. Bpsikk. And that letter of Deeemher fi, in referi'ing to tliii woman who 
was to bring, or who had brouglit, the students over, tluit letter refers to her as 
an “ alleged teacher of Ungllsh in China.” Now, do yon remember of liaving 
any discussion with Sir. MeOabe at that time and prior to the desertion of these 
students, as to whether or not they were hoiia fide students? 

Mr. Bii.r.iNoa. No; I did not; only on general principals I would have had 
some. It would have been a question In my mind and his mind, too, 1 think, 
that they wore not, so many of them coming together, although, of conrse, 

( tishlng Academy has always stood very high as a school. I never heard anv- 
thlng agalmst it. 

38819°—S, Doc. 41.", 64-1—vol 7-3 
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jrr. lii'.siKK. Well, Isn't tills Chinese student jjnnie one of the favorite methods 
III' siiiuaalin),' Chinese Into this country? Isn't It rather common- 

.Ml’. liii.i.iNos (iiUerru|illuK). We never had much—well, that la really the 
oidy hig one xve have ever had, I think. We have had odds aud end.s—separate 
cases, hut I don’t rememher of ever havitig a big lot like that before. 

.Mr. lirsiKK. lint amongst the Immigration authorities Isn't that generally 
known- 

•Mr. Bii.i.i.nos (Interrniiting). Well. I think It is always looked upon with sus¬ 
picion. 

Mr. llusiKK. In a Chinese student case Isn't It- 

.Mr. liiLi.i.No.s (interrupting). Well, I won't say tliat. 

Jlr. lirsiKK (conlinning). Isn’t the presnmpthai against every case until they 
are proved? 

Mr. liii.i.i.ecs. Yes; I should say the presumption Is against them. 

Mr. Bvsikk. llow many ca.ses of Chinese students would yon say yon had in 
the last five years in all the Chinese schools? 

Mr. liii.i.iMis. 1 should say more in that time than we have had altogetlier 
besides. 

Mr. Jti'su'.K. But you bad had already some experience with fraudulent Chi- 
nesc-student ca.ses up to that lime, bad yon not? 

Mr. Bii.t.ixos. I don't reineinber any. 

Mr, Bi'sir.K. Is tliat the lirst experience your olllce had? 

.Mr. Bili.inos, Well, I can't remember—the lirst big case, anyway, we ever 
bad. We did not admit them. Von understand they were admitted liy Van¬ 
couver. 

.'■Ir. Bi'siKK. Admitted liy Vancouver: but yon made the investigation as to 
their credentials? 

Mr. Bn.i.iMas. Yes; and 1 think—I ilon't reinemlier—of ciairse 1 haven't seen 
the paiXTs for some time, hut I dmi't remember that we weri' very strenuous 
to have them come in. 1 may la' wrong in that, but I don't think we were. 

Chairman W.ci.sii. I didn't hear that. Von were not very strenuous about 
l\'l!al? 

Mr, Bii.i.ixcs. .\hont wanting to admit them, as I rena'mber it. The report 
there will show in'obably. 

Chairman W.xi.sn. Yon mean you were not strenuous alanit Investigating-- 

Jlr. Bii.i.rvcs (inlerrni>fingl. iNo; not very sirennons alanit admitting them— 
not very .sirennons alanit allowing thorn to slay. I lliink llie report tliere will 
show wliat it—Init I haven’t seen it for somo years. 

Commissioner Lhwon. Well, does tliat mean tlial yon had somo diadit alanit 
thoir eliglin'Iily under llio law? 

Jlr. Bim.inc.s. Well, liad .siane doulits alanit whether tla>.v would stay as stu¬ 
dents—whetlier they would not disappear. 1 think iirohahly all did go Christ¬ 
mas excejit throe or four. 

Commissioiior I.kknon. All exee|it three? 

Mr. Bim.tnos. .\II except three; yes. 

Commisslimer I.nxxox. JVell, isn’t It euspmiary to hold those students at the 
port of entry until you are satisfied whotlior or not they are lama lido sliidenls? 

Mr. Biiitxiis. M’ell, 1 .should say they would hold them. I woiilil think. 

Commissioner Lkxnox. JVell, they would not admit them at Vancouver mil 11 
yon reiairpal favoralily? 

Mr. Bii.i.inus. Well, I don’t know how that Is. They get our report, and it is 
for them to decide whethew they eoii.sider it favorably or unfavorahly, 

Commissioiior T.e.xnon. You have no right to keep them out of the illstrlet If 
they landed them?’ 

Mr. I!ii.i,rxn.s. No. 

ComniisHloner I.exno.n. Ilai’e yon no system' of keeping cheek on any Chi¬ 
nese whom you snsiieet? 

Mr. Bn.t.iNtiR. JVliiit do you mean? No, we can not—we haven’t got the 
force with which to keep in touch with the Chinamen. We would have to have 
a giKid deal larger force than we have to follow them tip. The only cases we 
can follow up at all—even Immigration cases—Is bond cases, and then It takes 
a great deal of time. 

Mr. Busiek, Well, now, Cushing Academy Is a reputable school? 

Jlr. Bii-linos. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And they would cooperate with you to the extent of furnishing 
you reixirts? 
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Mr. Billings. Well, I think Ihey would furnish us re)K>rt.s, 4 ind <llil --ihiii (lu*y 
did not return after Christinas 

Mr. Buhiek. What action did you take then when you fouiul out Unit Uh‘v 
had not returned? 

Mr. Billings. I can’t reineuil)er that. I liaveirt any idea. That is all shown 
in I he rts'ords. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, wluit would you do in du* ordinary course of alVairs wlnsi 
such a case arises? 

Mr. Billings. We attempt to find out when* they went to afior their ^oin;;- 
from Cushinj? Aeadeniy, of n)urse, and si-i* if w<‘ can tind out who they wmi! ! 
ffo to and who their friends and rehitlv(*s were, ami who they would nalura!!y 
SO to. 

Mr. Buhiek. Is tliere any aelloii you can taki* ai?ainst these rricnds that 
would have Kiven llu.s information? 

Mr. Billings. I don't know whether you c;in proseciile for I'o-Jury or con¬ 
trary to the u(;t. 

Mr. IB’siKic (inlorruptin;;). For n.'^sisiini;- in smut:irlin«- 

Mr. Billings (inlerruptinj'). For assistiiii; in ^ctlini; ihcm In cunirary to 
law or not. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever contemplated or advised such 

Mr. Billings. We have done that in iuimijrration cases. 

Mr. Bi siek. Have you <wer done it in t’hinesi* eases? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t reniemher of ever liavinir (lorn* ii in Ciiinese cases. 

Mr. Busiek. Do \aiu liave any C(»ini»laints now ahont (Miinese hcin;," sinu<;t;l(“ii 
into this district? 

Mr. Btimnijs. Oh, yes. 

Idr. JU'siEK. How friHiuentty ? 

idr. Bujjngs. Oh, I couldn't say. Tlit*y are mostly—(iiey vci-y s('ldoni ;;i\e 
any names si;:ne<l to the liSler, practically always anonymous letters. We yot 
letters this inorniu" about n man up in Sprin;;fieid—an anonymous complaint. 
Still we Took Into It. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Who looks lido it? 

Mr. Billings. Tf it: is Olunese, eirliei' McCabe or Sullivan would look into ii. 

.Mr. Busiek. And wind is this stciio-iraiiher’s name? 

Mr. BnxTNOs, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. IVrry, where is lie? 

Idr. Billings. He is on leave imw. 

l\Tr. Busiek. And when you uet such a eomi»laint you send u)! a man !•> 
investigate it? 

Mr. lUi.LiNGs. As soon as we can. 

Mr. Busiek. ITa.sii’t there In'en con.sitierable complaints hy Uie MassaelmscU^ 
Lamulryinen’s Association? Have they made any formal coinplaiid ? 

l\fr. Bilunoh. No; I don’t think I ever heard of any eomplaint from them. 

Mr. Bt'HiEK. Have you heard of their makin?; any invesUymthm as to tin* 
Chinese? 

Jlr. Billings. No. 

l\Ir. Busiek. Is this Cushing Academv m:ili«‘r vou jiisi turned tliat over i-> 
Mr. McOaho? 

Mr. Billings. Absolutely, except he would confer witli me after his reixad 
was turned In. We would talk over matters luTore tlie reixirt was .si'iit to 
Washinjtton, am! I would either ipii-tHi with him or have him chanjje Ids reisirt 
or I would change my letter. You understand I don't sign everything that lie 
turns in. I took a letter the other day that he turned In and turned it around 
absolutely, because I did not agiw with Idni. 

Mr. Busiek. Had you over heard of tlds Sarah Ring lu^fore they brought in 
the 20 Chinese to Cushing Academy? 

Mr. Billings. No, I never heard of her. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, didn’t it occur to you that when ihese Chlm'se all left 
Cushing Academy it would lie well to get the person that brought them over? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t remember what we did tlo. 

Mr. Bi'HiKK. For your information, if you don’t retmuuber- 

Atr. Billings (interrupting). I don’t remember. 

Mr. Busiek. There Is corre.s|x>ndence here two montlps after tliose Chinese 
left Cushing Academy .showing the wherenliouts of the i>eople who brought 
them over. TOId you ever make any effort to find those i>eoplo? 
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Mr. Rit.iJNC.s. Wliy I tliiiilc that tha raiiortH warp sant to the different dl.strlcts 
wliara they wont. Almost all oC them went out of Massachusetts If I remember 
rij'htly. Now, we know now to-day where I think iiractically half of them are. 
The o'tiiar lialf we have lost slgiit of entirely—tliat is, the half of them that are 
ill the different schools. 

Mr. I}f.sii;K. IVell, you have no resiilafion as to what school tiiey must 
attend? 

Jlr. Rit,i,ing.s. No. 

Jlr. lirsiKK. Can a Cliiiiese student, for instance, come in and enter at 
I'ancouver and say he Is goiii!; to tiie Cushing .Academy, Ashhurnham, Mass., 
and go there awhile and live there and then go to any other place- 

Mr. llii.i.i.No.s. Tliat would he for the departnieiit to ileteniilue—whether he 
■said he was carrying on any educationai work in any institution. I don't think 
they would care if lie really went to another institution hut was really carrying 
on educational work. 

Jlr. Bcsikk. Do<‘sn’t he have to get permission before he can cliaiiga? 

.Mr. 15ii.i.i.NCi.s. No: I think not—if they are satl.stied. 

.Mr. lifsiF.K. JVell, ha becomes a free lance, and your deiiartmi'iit qiills watc li- 
ing him the mom'eiit he enters an Institution'i 

Sir. I’lr.T.iNos. No; we try to follow him up as lo whether he stays or not ami 
to get rations about him. lUit, as I say, as I understand it, we have got track 
of half of llie.se people still in various instilidions, and know what institutions 
they are in; but tliere are lialf of them tliat we liaviui't any track of. We 
would like to lind llieiii, hut I don't see what else you can do. If you did tlie 
way you do wdieii you let peoiile in under bond you could make them iirodiice 
them. 

Jlr. IlrsiiiK. Then you tldiik it would ho advi.sable that the law be amended 
or a regulation be made reipdriiig these sliidenls to give bonds? 

Mr. lUi.i.iMiS. I think if it would not be i-oiitrary to the treaty, or anything, I 
think that would lie a very good thing. JVhether it would be contrary to (he 
treaty, I don’t know'. 

Jlr. Bcsikk. Tlie Chinese law as it now exisis, do you tldnk lhat Is all tliat 
could be desired? Have yon any sirggestloiis lo offer? 

Mr. liiu.iNiis. No; 1 would want- 

.Mr. Bcsikk (iiiterrupting). Is iliero any amendment tliat could be made lo 
that law? 

Jlr. Biu.iNGs. No; I would uotwant to suggest—an imiulgralion officer is get¬ 
ting on delicate grounds if he makes any siiggeslions against certain races. 

Jlr. Bcsikk. Thi.s is an executive session. 

Mr. Bilunu.s. JJ'ell, a person would not want—or, as an official, 1 would not 
want to go on record- 

.Mr. Bcsikk (interrupting). Weil, I am just asking ,voii personally, now, in 
this executive session what the weaknesses of the present law are? 

Jlr. Bii-I.ixu.s. JVell, personally, I tldnk lhat allowing these peoiile to go lionie 
and come back—although it might be an injustice not lo do it on tho.se who are 
entitled to it, and native (lldne.se—of course, the native Oliinesa, we are up 
against a big snag there. That Is something you could not stop, you know. 

Jlr. Bc.sikk, Native Chinese citizens of the I'nited States? 

Jlr. Bii.linus. Yes; wo can not stop them. 

■Mr. Bcsikk. And they can go and come as they choose? 

Jlr. Bii.i.ixos. Yes. 

Jlr. Bcsikk. But why are you up against a snag about Chlne.se being allowed— 
the domiciled Chinese, who are not natives or citizens of the United States that 
have a right to be here—what objection Is there lo their going back? 

Jlr. Bu.i-i.xfls. The natives? 

Jlr. Bcsikk. Yes. 

Jlr. Bii.i.t.n’ 0 .s. There is a (piestion of whether they will come back or not come 
back. To-dav I tbink wo are stopping them; but I think for a time there, way 
buck there, used to be changing of pictures. I think the way things are to-day, 
it is a good deal harder for Chinamen to get In than 10 or 15 years ago. 

Jlr. Bcsikk. Yes; your idea is lhat the Cblnese go back to China; that Is. a 
(.ildnaman would leave Boston and go to China and send Ids brother or some 
relative or friend back? 

Jlr. Bii.i.imis. Yiw; that is what they used to do, without any question. I 
don't think they do as much to-day; w hether they do It at all or not I could not 
say, but I suplKise they do. 
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Mr. BrsiKK. Do you find many cases w’ktc ridnose merdianis lirinp: in 
fraudulent wives ami cliildivnV 

Mr. Biu.i.VdS. You soo we arc a porl of cidry ; Imt lln^y do not come to Boston 
now, so J don't have inncli to do with tliat. \\\' did lind—well, no, we did not 
fiml many. We had riirco or four eases. I thiulN. tlial cuine here at that Wmo. 
but very few. 

Mr. ItrsiuK. -Xhont how many do you hamlh' o»U «if tins port in a ye.ar? 

Mr. Bii.uxus. Going out? 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Yc'S. . 

Mr. lUi.J.lNUH. Well, llnil I iloii’t know. I iliink -mtt out of Ina-e. hut simply 
an investigation of cases that go out from Vamonver, San Francisco, Malone, or 
some place like dial—well, I c(mldn*t tel! y«m. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Isn’t 11 pretty generally known, t»r are then* not strong n'asons 
for suspecting, that tlieja^ is organizeil smuggling giang on from the Wc'sl to the 
Fast, into the UuiUal States, of t’hinaiaen? 

Mr. lUi.LTNcs. Well, tlnav lias always hci'u susiiicion as lo that, hut v,e Itaxe 
never l)een able r(‘ali.v to find it out. 

Mr. IM\sikk. What is llui-e to jirevent a ('luuaman from c(nidng up on a 
steamer from tlie West Judies and <1roppidg off mit in the hftrIjorV Do yoii 
insj^eet the sleaimTs as they e<nne in to sei^ wliethcr or not tliere is any contra- 
hand (hiim'se stowed away on them? 

Mr. Btij,in(is. Well, then' is some one. gem'rally. eUher down to the steamer 
»'r wh(*n slic gets to the wharf. M'e don't go Ik'Iow (piarjinline on any steanua-; 
under the quarantine regulations we are not supposed to. 

I\lr. I’usTKic. Do you make an e.xamination tif her so thorough that ther(‘ would 
he no p<»ssibility of a stowaway'^ 

Jlr. IMi.i.incs. No; lliere is no way possible of making an ('\ainhiatioii of a 
sb'nmer that they can't smuggle under. We have examined Italian ships tind 
examined and examiiu'd. Ihil it is just, liki' a lot of rat holes in tlawt' sitaimers. 
and 1 wouldn't say for one minute hut what 1he\ could smuggle in an odd 
Italian. I think; but it would 1 k‘ harder to simiggh' in a Chinaman, because p('o- 
jile are suspicions if they see a Chinaman on a d«»ck. Th<‘y would he suspicious, 
while they might net be snsjiicious of any other naii<mality. 

Mr. lit'siKK. M’ell, granting tliat a Chinaman would be willing to pay high 
for the privilege of enlei’ing this country, wouldn’t it he worth .some man's 
Avhilo to take a bout—a ntolor boat—and drop alongside of ma* of these 
steamers? 

Mr. Dti.uncs (interrupting). M'cll, then, you have got the whole crow, and 
1h(‘y movStly liave an Knglisli crew on Hkmu; and thc'.se steamers don't anchor 
first, except very seldom, but come up to tlie wharf. Tlu-y don't emne In on a 
s'hodule. You can't tell when they ar'' going to c(nne in; lliey an' not like 
a railroad .schedule. They might come in the morning or at any <*lher lime, 
and they may be in 2! hours or 2-t hours later. 

Mr. ItiTsiEK. Then it is your opinion that the smuggling of Chinese has prac- 
llcally stopped at tlds port? 

!Mr. liii.uMis. 1 say practically. I don’t say there is nmie, but I don’t think 
it is reasonalde, the way the cusloms, or the way things are organized now, 
show that they are wntehing for Ihein and they ar(‘ on duty all the lime. Of 
<-ourse, we don't have tin* men at tlie docks day and night—in fact, we haven't 
got the force to do it—but the cusloms ollicers liave got people on the dock day 
and nlgld, and, in fact, It was the ctisloms officers that dis<-overed some China¬ 
men over on tlie White Star Line here last fall for us. 

Mr. IUt.siek. Isn’t there considerable sus]>icion amongst you men that great 
iininhers of Clniiese cross the Canadian border? 

Mr. Bii.uxcs. Why, 1 should naturally lldnk Unit Chinaua'ii have a cliance 
to get across the Canadian l*order ami the Mi'xlcan border also, because it is 
hard to patrol. 

Mr. Busikk. Have you any idea how many men they have got uimn the Cana¬ 
dian border? 

^fr. Biij.ings. No. 

Mr. Busiek. How far apart are the stations? Have you any idea at all? 

Mr. Biu.inoh. No; offhand, 1 couldn't tell. We have a record of where each 
Rtation Is, but I couldn't tell you that. That Is something, of course, that comes 
under Mr. Clark, and T have notliing to do with that. He starts from the 
Maine coast and goes to Vancouver. 

Mr. BrsTKK. Wluit sysb'm of InsiMS'tion have y<ni? Suppose a Chinese smug¬ 
gler would bring 20 men across tlio Cunudiuu border uud plumped them down In 
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Hip niiddk' of Boston soniowlii'ro; Imvo you iiiiy wiiy of chockiii); oil llic Cliiiioso 
liopulutiou at idlV 

Mr. Bii.unor. No, 

Mr. BitsiKK. .So you would know wliotlior or not tliosc inon wore suiun- 
pU'd in? 

Mr. Bh.i.incs. No. 

Mr. lirsiEK. You have not coinUictecl a ftenernl raid aliice lUO,’!? 

.Mr. Bm.i.inos. No, sir. We were set on so liard for tliat that we liaveii't 
Inaui lookiii){ for any more troulile. 

Mr. lii'siKK. And wlien a (iliinaman tlieu yels past tlie liorder into an interior 
town or larite city his Iroidiles are ovit? 

■Mr. liii.i.iNC.s. Tliey are apt to lie unless someliody reports lie i.s tliere and 
you arrest him. But tliere is not nineli clmnce of it. 

Jlr. Biistek. linless tie sliould lie "turned uii" as they say liy some enemy? 

Mr. BiLl.lNOS, Yes. 

Mr. Bi'siek. He would iiol lie liarred? 

Mr, Bii.i.ings. I don’t think they would find liini. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Tliere is no sysieni of insoeetion tiiat would ealeli liiiii? 

Mr. Bii.i.imis? No: I don't know liow then’ could he. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. And ll'e only efl’orls made are made rifftit at the border? 

Jlr. Bih.ino.s. I’liless sonietliinj; is reported, of course. 

Mr. I’.rsiDK. I lielieve tliat is all, Mr, t'liairman. 

Cliatriuan W.vi.sii. .Any ipiestions? 

('onuiiissi.iuer l,i;\'X 0 N. In tlie landing of tiiose 2d students at Vaniouver, 
did Hie Vancouver autliorilies know llial tliey were lioninl for lids school? 

Jfr. Bin IMIS. Yes. 

(foinmissioner I.knnon. Well. Ilien. did lliey iiave to lie assured tliat liiey 
were In compliance witli tlie .Vniericaii law or the Canadian law In order 

Mr. Bii.LINOS (iiiferru|itiuK). Auierieaii law. They could not land In 
Canada--! think students are the .same as Individuals In Canada and have In 
pay a head tax. They all of Iheiii come rlidit through. We have arranged 
with them for them In come rlyht throut;li- 

Conimissioner Lennon (iuterruptlni;l. I didn't know as lo Hie application 
of the law. whether when they landed there they had to comply with ours or 
with theirs. 

Jlr. Bii.linos. No, sir; as loiiy as they are coming rlaht IhroiiKli T don't 
think the Canadians bother them at all. 

Commissioner I.f.nnon. Is there any division of authorlly in the carrying 
out of the exelusioii law between the different departments of Hie (hiiern- 
ment? Iha’S It all eome under one department? 

Jlr. Bii.linos, Well, any other doparinieiit, if they saw any smuf;;;lini;, any 
of the customs department they have always endeavored to help us, if lliey 
see what they think is any simiifKlIiiK of Cldnamen; and the customs depart¬ 
ment, of course, is more nearly niixcil in with our department tlmii any other. 

Ciimmissioiier Lennon. But the exiimiimtiim and the elTiirt to exelude any¬ 
one that it seems should he excluded, it all comes under your dejiiirtmeiit? 

Mr. Bii.linos. Yes; It w,iuld he reiiorted to oui’ department. 

Commissioner Lennon. Hus there ever biam a man In the employ of yonr 
(Ippartnumt sineo you have heen here by the name of Skelflujtton? 

Mr. Billinas. No; he left before my time. 

Coniintsslouer O'Connell. Was he eumiiiisslouer here at one lime? 

Mr. Bii.linos. No. sir; I tliink his title was contract-lalior lii.sjHS’tor. No; 
Mr. Iielaliauty was the commissioner. 

Coimnissioner T.ennon. That is all I want to ask. 

Chainiian Walsh. Do you want lo ask tliis witness some ipiestions, Jlr. 
Weinstoek? 

Ciiiuiiilssioni'r Weivsiuck. Ye.s, Are you personally under tlie ('ivil-servic« 
law, Mr. Billinas? 

Mr, Bii.linos. No. 

Comiiilssiniier Weinstock. You are not? 

Mr. Billinas. No, .sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are apiaiiiitetl liy the President? 

Mr. Bii.LtNAs. Yes, sir. I am the only one at our office Hint is not civil 
service. 

Cominissioner Weinstock. Well, you hiive been In offlee iiiiw under several 
adiiiliiisiratlons, then? 
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Mr. Billings. I have been under—this is—I wus under McKiulej and iwn 
Uooseveit terms and Taft and this present one, 
t'oinmi.ssioner Wkinstook. This makes the fifth administration? 

Mr. Bn.uNGS. Yes. 

('omnd.ssiiiuer Weinstock. Weil, was it tlie custom previousiy lo clmufte llie 
immiKratiuii eomuus.slouer witli the admliiislrntlon? 

Mr. Bii.i.inos. Well, there was only one before me. It w'as under llie .Siale 
autlioritioH Itefore lhal. Mr. Deialiauty was aiuaiinted eommissl(m(‘r under 
I'resident (.lleveland, and Itefore Hint it was under the State antliorities. 

(’lanmissiiaa'r WKtNsTocK. Dih's the revenue service cooperate with you 
at all? 

Mr. Bii.i.iNti.s. M’hy, yes; whenever we ask them. 

('ommissioner Weinstock. They have provetl to he perfectly wlilinc and 
cooperate cheerfully? 

Mr. liii.i.iNos. i'es, sir; and In the Frolic case they did everythin.;,’ I think 
they ciaild fio’ us. 

('ommissioner Weinstock. Are there many Ciiinese prostitutes here? 

■Mr. Bii.i.i.nos. I don't think there are, hut I would not - 

(lommissiiaier Wein.stock. Po they have (thinese Ikhiscs of la’osliintinn? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.Mis. So far as I know there aren’t an.v, hut I suppose In all |iroli- 
ahilily there must he on general principles. 

(Commissioner Wein.stock, Well, are the (lliinamen here permitted to enter 
wiiite houses of prostitution? In San Francisco it is forhidden under the 
Asiatic law. 

.Mr. Billinc.s. I diai't think there Is any particular provision, lint I think with 
the f'eneral feeliii},' and idea asaiu-st it it would not he la'acticahle. 

(Commissioni'f Wein.stock. It would be a municipal ttlfair, anyhow? 

Mr. Bii.i.inos. Yes. 

('ommissioner Weinnstock. And it would not come under your iirovince? 

•Mr. Bii.i.inos. No, sir. 

('onniiissioner Weinstock. So oflicially you would not know anylhiiiK about it ? 
Mr. Bti.i.inc.s. No; I would not know anything about it. 

(loniniissioner WEixsToiat. Now, in San Franci.sco, where I have made some 
investiy’ations on this whole matter, 1 liiid the widest possible difference of 
o|iinion as lo the luiniher of conirahand ('hinamen in .\merica. I have had an 
estimate made as low as 1 per cent lieiiia contrnhand, and 1 have liad an esti- 
niale as hiah as .'lo per cent lieiiiu: contrahand. Now, are you in a position to 
express any opinion as to what iiercentaue of the possibly tKI.IKK) or TIVtKkl 
(lliiiiese ill .America are contrahand? 

Mr. Bili.ings. I could not say. Thi' only tiling 1 could say would lie—or ttive 
any information—would he our ex|ierieiiee in that raid, and hi llial, as I remem¬ 
ber it, it w as a little over 20 or 2.o jier cent. 

(lommissloner Lennon. Well, were they really taken at random? 

Mr. Billings. At random. 

('ommissioner Lennon. Or a selectoil hunch? 

Mr. Bii.liniis. Absolutely at raiidoni. We tmik every ('hiiiaman that we saw. 
(lommissloner Weinstock. Do you know about liow many dhinese are in your 
.territory? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir; I do not. 

('ommissioner Weinnstock, No census was ever taken of tliem? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t think there was. Mr. MctJuhe iiiiKlit aive you some 
information on that. 

Oommlssioiier Weinstock. In identifyliiit by issuiiijt these (vrllHcates .von 
issue them from tills port. a.s well as other ports; do you is.sne certificates lo 
(’hlnese here? 

Mr. Billings. When they Ro out we do; hut they ro out .so seldom now, we 
make our report and they Issue the certificate at the lau f of deiiarittre. 

f'ouuih.ssloncr Weinstock. Do you have the thiimh sy.stem used In Ihe identi¬ 
fication—for identification lutrposes? 

Mr. Billings. I don't think It is. We have had so few—1 don't think it is. 
Ommissioner Weinstixik. Po you personally handle the Chinese end of the 
business at all? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir; I do not. 

Coiniulssloner Weinstisik. You do not? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you have only loiiR-distaiice information? 
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Mr, P.ii,i.ixo.<!. Tlmt is tile iilea. Mr. Met'alie nnil Mr. Siilllvmi Iinvo full 
oliiirce (if llie Clilne.se innnignitlcm Iinsiiicss, nml the othi'r piirt et It I handle 
liei'soniill.v and knnw all nhniit It. 

(.'iiimnissimn'r WniNsracK. In regard to the (|U(>stlon of the students that 
wont to ('ashing Acadwny, .Mr. Billln,gs, can .von tell ns from vonr own recollec¬ 
tion in how tar they were foilowed U]) hy lhi> (h'partinent—the missing ones? 

Mr. Hii.i.i.sos. No; I can not do it. I don't reineinher Jii.st how far this thing 
went. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. IVho would he the logical pt'oiile lo follow tip eases 
like that, yon or the iieoiile at IVashington? 

Mr. Itii.T.i.Mis. Well, it would he IVashinglon to designatic If in our district 
we oughi lo follow them uii. hut they can go to New York or Pennsylvauia. 

Commissioner WraNsTocK. And wlien they go outside of your dlstrlel. you 
would have no .hirisdietion to follow them up? 

Mr. Hii.r.ixns. No, sir. We are supposed—for instanei'. If a |X‘rsou went to 
an academy in .New York and then disaiipeared from there and came to Massa- 
ehuselts, tin'll II would he our duty to look them up In're if we were told aliont it. 

Commissioner Wkixstook. Your district hegins and ends wln're? 

Mr. r>ii,i,iN(i.s. It is the whole of New England exei'pt the horder. 

Commissioner IVki.n.stf.in. Well, tlimi, can you recall whether any of these 
students from Cushing Academy did remain in your dislilct? 

Mr. ISii.i.iMis. Yes; there were some, hut I can not tell yon the names. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. Do you recall wlielher tl.ey were followi'd mi; and 
if so, what iK'eanie of them? 

.Mr. llii.t.ixns. No; hut we have a record now of where they ari'—some of 
thi'in, 

Comniissioner WeixstocK. You don't know of any that ivere deporti'd from 
that grouii? 

Mr. Itii.r.TXOS. No; I do not think any were ih'iiorted—lo my recollection, 

Comniissioner Weixstoik. You might explain to us wliy tlie horder is ex¬ 
cepted from your territory? 

Mr. Hii.i.rxiis. Ih-caiise the entire Canadian I'lorder is laken charge of—.New 
York City is tlie same way. or tiny of the hordi'r States. It all eoines under 
the .iurlsdietlon of Mr. Clark, who is the Ann'rlean conimissimier of inimigralion 
for Canada. Tliat is to say, he has these hordi'r inspectors from the ,\tlanlie 
to Vancouver: and if it was under us It would he a dividi'd horder. Cor in¬ 
stance, I would have Maine. Vermont, and .New Hampshire, and the New York 
commissioner would have .New York, and so on and so on. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, where Chinese are smuggled into tlie eoiintry, 
so far as you have heen aide to ascertain. .Mr. Hillings, is tlie promoter or 
Iirofessional smuggler usually a wldte man or a Chinaman? 

.Mr. liiLUXos. Why, what we have seen were usually while men. 

Commissioner AVkixstock. Who eiiga.ged in Hie enti'rprise? 

Mr. liii.i.iNos. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wia.xs'ioi K. I'nrely for prolit. of course? 

Mr. Uii.r.ixe.s. Oil, yi's: oh, yes. 

Coniinissloner Wi'.ixsroCK. In answer to .Mr. Ilusiek's fpu'Stion you made it 
clear that if a Chinaman can once land on .\merieaii soil he is iiraelieally lost, 
ill the shnille? 

Mr. IIii.Eixns. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock, Nothing tliere hy which lo follow him up? 

Mr. Pii.i.iNd.s. That Is my own idoa ; and in nny nllior mitionality it is tlie 
same thing. If once they g('t in, it is pretty hard to loeiite them. 

Commissioner IVeixstock. Now, if Congress wx'ri' to give you full piwer, .Mr. 
Hillings, to stop Chinese smuggling, what woahl yon do? 

Mr. IIiLt.ixns. Well, 1 don’t know. 

Comniissioner IYeixstock. If Cnngress should come fo you (Hid say, "Mr. 
Billings, yon know more or less smuggling Is going on, and you knnw mure 
nhmit It than we do. and we give yon full isiwi'r. Yon can suggest nny law you 
Iih'ase, and we will put in operation, and we will furnish the maehinery to 
curry It out." What suggestion would yon Inive to make? 

Mr. Bii.i.inus. On the border I don’t know whiit yon could do. You could 
not piitrnl the horder. It would be nlniost Impossible, I should say; and ns to 
ships, I stippose If we had enmigh men we might make a search nf every ship 
that came in, and then If they wanted to smuggle they would get some of them 
In. If you have ever iKuin over i. shlii—we liuv; been over lUiliiui ships so many 
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tinips. nnd thpro are ao many littlp rat holes and stoke holes and places of that 
sort, where they can get In, that It Is almost Impossible to get them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It has been maintained by .some who arc pretty 
well informeil that If yon were to check np ewry Chinaman in .America to-day 
yon would find a goodly number who could not iirove their legal residt'iice, hut 
y(*t would be legally entitksl to remain here because their paiiers—for cxam])Ie 
tliose in the San Francis<-o fire—- 

Mr. Bir.i.iNG.s (interrnpting). Yes. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. And many Ciiinainen have since lioen without tlieir 
papers; and therefore the Idea, if it siiould prevail, to deiiort every Cldnaman 
who could not prove his legal riglit to remain here would do gnait injuslice to 
many of them who wei-e really entitled to ri'iuain. 

Mr. Bilua'Os. Yes. 

Cianmissioner AVkin'sto<'k. Now. Air. llusiek |>erliaps couid furuisli you wilh 
a copy of the pi'oposed amendment to tlie (Tiinese-exelusion act. ii:ive you iiad 
an opportunity to se(' It at all? 

Mr. llii.r.i.vo. N'o, sir. 

Commissioner Wki.vstock, 1'hen for your information h-t me hri<‘f it for you 
and invite your criticism of It. On the tlu'ory that imn-h injustice miglit 1)0 
done If every (innanmn in .America was cliecked up, iind tlnit many would Ik' 
de|iorled wlio liavo a legal rigid lo remain liere, it Inis peon suggested that we 
wipi' olf tlie slate clean and tliat wo assume tliat every Cliinaniau wlio is Iiere 
is (‘iditled to 1)0 lierc- 

Mr. liii.i.i.Mis. Yes. 

Commissioner Wki.n.stock (continuing), .ko as lo oliviale any possil)le in- 
pisiice, and tliat every Cldnaman—every laliorer—l)e furuislied will) wliat inlglit 
1)0 called a passporl; tliat lie lii' alloweii six monllis’ time in wliicii lo ask for 
I ho iiassport. Tliat at tlie expiration of tlie six nnuilhs—or let me preface liiis 
)iro|iosoil amendniont liy making tins fiirtlior .statement. It is confidently 
l elieved llmt tliere is considerahle smuggling going on. It is proiitaliio. It is 
going on liecauso it is proiitaliio. It is iirolitaiilo for llio reason tliat has lieen 
t!e\eloped here tliat if a Ciiinanian can once got on American soil lie is gone. 

'i'lie ..inter knows tliat ami liofli are willing to take a chance at lieiiig canglit 

ill ilie act. Now, if it were possilile to take tlie iirotit out of tlie game, tlieii tlie 
Miiiiggler's occupation, like Ulliello's, would he gone. 

Mr. liii.i.iN'os. A’es. 

Commissioner WnixsTodr. lie cerlaiiily wi'iilil not conliiuie it for love? 

.Mr. Hii.i.txos. ,N'o. 

Coiiiinissioner Wni.x.stocK. ,\'ow, lo-day tlie Cliinese coniraliaiid if perfiMCly 
villiiig to pay a good round jiriee to tlie smiiggler and to siiliniil liim.seif.lo 
neviialile iihysical liardslii|is and |irivalions to gel here- 

.Mr. Itii.i.iNGS (interrupting). N'o (pieslion alioiit it at all. 

Commissioner Wiii.x.sTocK. liecau.se he knovs tliat once getting Iiere lie is 
•easomilily safe. 

Mr. liii.i.iNGS. A'e.s. 

Commi.ssiouer Wkinstock. lint do you liiiiik Unit if in iiddiiion to paying a 
dilf price to the smuggler and in addition to the iiliysiciil liardsliips and sntler- 
ngs Unit lie must undergo he realized tliat lliere was no certainty of Ids being 
lerndlled to remain here, tliat if lie did land here he would lie living witli a 
iword suspended over his liead liaiile to fail any niomeiir, Unit tliere was a 
■liecliing system in force sncli tliat lie would know tliat any moment lie would 
)e liable to be called on to sliow his papers, wliicIi lie could not do—ilo yon 
:ldnk Unit would be a restraining Inllueiice? 

: Mr. liii.LiNGS. I (luestlon whetlier tliey would know enongli iihoul it to 
ealize it. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. WiiyV Ihi you tidnk the Cldnaniaii is so stiiiiid 
lid so Ignorant that lie does not inquire? 

.Mr. Itii.r.iNos. I don’t think tliey would understand (lull pari of it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But siqiiiose it very .soon devi'loiieil— - 

•Mr. Bii.r.iNns (Interrupting). I tidnk after tliey found tliat a lot of tliem 
lore sent back tlien it would change- 

Coiiiinissioner Wkinstock (Interriiiiting). So sooner or later it would have a 
istralning inlluenoe? 

Mr. Biu.ingb. I think sooner or later it would. 

CommiHsloner AAIkinktock. Now, call you suggest any better way of taking 
le profit out of the game-^ 

Mr. Biuings (Interrupting). N'o. 
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('niuiiiissinin'r WeiNHTOcK. ill tliiit wii.v iiiliiliulzlng, if not uiisoliiti'Iy 
l*r(‘voiifin;i, at least minimizing the smuggling game by assuring to all lalMuvrs 
ill Hie I'nitiHl States a pnssiMut—give them a clean slate, though tliey legally 

niiglil he contrabamls for the time Inung- 

Mr. ltji,Ui\(is finiemipting). Y(‘s; I understand. 

('oimnisshmer WnixsTOOK. Ami tlien after that have the Secretary of Coin- 
im*rr(‘ ami I-ahor antliorized or empou'ered hy law to liave a band of trained 
nu'ii. men spi'ciully trained for Hu) biisiiu'ss, dlvldod into groups or teams, con- 
sisling, say, of an int(M-preter, stenographer, nml an insjMH.'tor, and have tlie>e 
gniups, or crews, whicli would tieriuips Ir‘ the better name, brought into cil.ies 
all over ihe couniry, inspecHng at least twice a year, and, if necwury, more, 
and check up the whole Imncli and deport those who had not certificates or 
papers. 

.Mr. IPi.m.Nos (inlerrupting). The only thing would he if thrw men dropped 
ill here to-day and would go in one or two parts of the city, why it wouM he 
noised an»u!id tin* wlioh* (listricl, and these fellows would 1)0 skipping out. 

('oinmissionor Wkinstock. Very well. Now, you know, Mr. Kdsall. do )'Ui 
not V 

.Mr. IMi,LINOS. At San Francisco? 

('onnnissioncr Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fillinos. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Wktnstock, lie is proi)ahly one of tlie most (‘Xi)erienc(‘d nu'ii 
in the service, with reh'renc*^ to Chinese? 

^Ir. niLi.iN(;s. Yes. sir. 

(Nnumissimier Wkinstock. 'riiat i-rilii’ism was nuule to him. ami tliis Is his 
answer—now, see if lliere is any weak spot in Ids answer. He .saiil, "If you 
llUT'w in iintrainctl ins[>cctoi-,s, that is exactly what would liapjxm, because lii(‘y 
would not understand liow to go about it; but if you utilized men specially 
trained for the purpose, say. take mysidf, will) my knowletlge and expiirionci^- 
r c;m go Into any town and in 24 hours quietly locale contrabands. I would 
gel imdergronmi information”-'— 

Mr. IMi.iiNtis (interrupting). Well, I- 

Coimidssioner Wkinstock (continuing). “ \ow, yon .s(m* if a fellow cscapisl 

and wouhi go to the next jilace he wouhl have ta be on the go all the lime”- 

Mr. IHi.i.ixos (interrupting). I know; hut yon liave got one crew Unit has 

gol to go through a district ttiat might have 2.i<(W) )K'ople in it- 

Commissioner Wkinstock (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Itn.i.iNcs (continuing). And 1 think you would have to have a good many 
crews to do timt. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Mr. Kdsall esiimaled Hmt Htri'e crews cmild ac- 
coiuplish it. Rut the Idea in mind is to have enough—as many as five—wliich 
jie thinks is more than necessary. , 

.Mr. Biklixcs. Well, Mr. Kdsidl has had a good deal more expi'rii'iice wHh 
Chinese than I have. There Is no iiuestion about that. Itut T can not say 
tlmf I tliiuk that enuhl l)i‘ done unlc.ss you had a good many more crews ihau 
Hmt. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How many crews, in your jmlgment, would he 
necessary. Mr. Billings? 

^Ir. Bii.kixcs. Oh. I wouldn’t say. 1 would m*t w:int to and could not .say, 
Mr. Weinstock. 

Comtnlssiom'r Wkinstock. Well, wouhl It lake a ImndrisI erews? 

Afr. Bti.ltxcs. No; I don’t tliink It would take as many as that. 

Commissioner M'etn.stock. Take 10? 

Mr. BiLLiXfis. Oil, yes; I slionld lliink at least 10. or perhaps more. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, can you think of any better plan than that? 
Mr. Bikunos. No; I don’t know how else you are going to do. Of course 
It is pretty tmigli to go out ami. ns you say. take men who have honastly lost 
their papers and bring them to trial, and you will find It so and If you do It 
is going to take a good di*al of time, and In.1ustice will he done and all that. 
We did that hack in MM),')—that Is what starter] our raid. They did talk at 
Hmt time of making a jald all over tlie Unitwl Stab's at the .same time. 
Commissioner Wkin-stihik. And that would clog up all tlm courts? 

!\Ir. Bii.i.inos. Yes, sir. 

CominissjoiHT O’Connkkk. Ih there any pos.sll)ility, of course, of their liecom- 
ing subsidized? 
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Mr. niT.i.iNOS. Of cour.se, il is possilile; tint I don’t think—I think the innni- 
griition ofIit“crs to-day are a pretty ttood -set of men—what 1 have seen of 
them. 

Commissioner Wki.n'si'ock. Can yon knock any otlier neak spot—any otlier 
liol(>- in that idea? 

.Mr. Itiu.iNOS. No. 

Coinmissioner VV'kix.stock. Other tinin the one tliat yon tliink five crews 
would not h(‘ sulliidenlV 

Mr. Iln.l.f.xns. 'I’he only one I can see is llml liie lii-st lhin;t the men kninv 
they would ski)i off somewhc-re. 1 .should tliink in plni’os like San Francisco 
ami Los Anp'eles it would lie a ftood deal harder lo have il done than here, 
hecause they have jtot so many <•hannels thei-e whei'c they can work'. Itnt. of 
course, KdsnII knows those places. 

Commissioner W'mi.vsiiick. lie knows them tlioroukhiy and he says he can 
undertaK'C to ito into San l''l■ancisco tinder those conditions and clean it up in 
n-l hours and have no escape.s. 

Mr. Itii.I.ixc.s. Well, as I say, he is a t;ood Chinese inspector, and has had a 
lol of experience and prohaliiy as iiinch as anyhoily. 

Chaii'man Wai.sii. If there are no ohjectlons we will stand ud,|ourned until 
to-morrow morninf,' at 10 o'clock. 

I'i'herenpon, at t.tlO o'clock p. m.. an ad.ionrnnient was had nnlii the followin;; 
ilay, Tuesday, .July 7, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


Ko.s'io.n. .Mass., ./id// 7. l!>l'i—10 u. iii. 

I‘resent: Chairman AValsIi and Commissioners Weinstock, Lennon, Helano, 
and O'Connell. 10. IL F.iisiek, special counsel tor I he commission. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE B. BILLINGS—Continued. 

.Mr. llrsiEK. Mr. Itillincs, jiisi what is the orsanizalion of your oftice'; You 
art' commissioner? 

Mr. Hii.i.ixtis. Y'e.s. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. .Now, who is lhi> next in authority under you? 

.Mr, Kht.i.nos. Mr, . 1 , .f. Hurley. 

Air. IJusiEK. AVhat hs his title? 

Mr. lin.i.iMis. .Assistant commissioner. 

Air. Itrsink. is there another assistant? 

Mr. Bii.i.r.xos. Yes, sir; .A. \V. Slia-kwell. lie was made assistant in order lo 
sign mail when we were away, 

Mr. IfusiKK. How many inspei'tors have you? 

Mr. Itn.i.iNus. AVell, the designations down there are .so mixed u|i. Some are 
Inspectors and some ar(“ nctini’ inspectors and clerks, and one Ihinji; or anollier. 

Mr. IfnsiKK. How many aetlnj; inspectors? 

Mr. Hii.i.ixos. 1 tliink we have k'ot. countiuft the two (ihlne.se inspwtors. there 
lire, 1 should say. It!. 

Mr. HtTsiKK. Sixteen inspectors and actinj' in.spectors? 

Air. Hii.i.ixcs. No, sir. Sixtemi inspectors, and then there is one at I'rovidence 
and two at I’ortlaud, and there are clerks—the clerks are really steiiosraphers. 

Mr. Bitriek. How many nctiiiK inspectors have you? 

Air. Bii.li.nos. Well. I am not sure how many are designated as acting 
ius|K‘ctors. 

Air. BfaiEK. Are clerk.s designated as acting ins|M'Ctor.s? 

Mr. Bii, LINUS. If you wanted to get that ahsoluU'ly correct; if you are going 
to have Air Stockwcll come up, or whoeviw you takii- 

Chairman Walsh. Let us have it complete. 

Air. Billings. I am giving It olTImnd. 

Chatrinan Walsh. lA't us have a complete list in writing of all employce.s 
in this oftice. 

Air. Billings. He has all designations. 

Air. Btisifut. We would like to have a complete list. 

Air. Billings. I will either have It made or hrought up- 

Air. Bl'sien. Have It made out and have Air. Stoekwell hriiig it up. 

Air. Billings. Ye,s, sir. Do you want watchmen, hihorer.s, or anything of 
that kind? 
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Jlr, Bi'sikk. We wiinl everylliin;! you Iiuve. 

.Mr. Itii.UNu.s. 1 will .send ii euiiiiilete piiy roll. That will be the be.st, I think. 

('lialriujm Walsh. A coiuiilete pay rollV 

•Mr. liiLLiXd.s. I'es. 

.Mr. lii'siKK. Have you the dates of the terms of service? 

('liairnian WAi.sti. Of the beKlnnin;; of .service? 

Mr. IJii.i.i.sn.s. Ves, sir. I don’t know how long it would take to get them out, 
tiiil wo have them somewhere. I don't think it would t;ike very long. I think I 
could have it by thi.s iifternoun or to-morrow morning. 

Mr. liiasiLU. 1 wish you would do that, if Mr. Slockwell comes, luive him 
bring it up. 

Mr. lliLi.i.Ncs. Ves. 

Mr. ItfsiKK. Whiil tire the ilutios of the inspectors? 

•Mr. I’.u.i.i.Nu.s. Well, various duly, bourdiug vessels ami e.vamluing iuconiiiig 
iiumigraiils, investigating hospital ctises. 

■Mr. iii siKK. Investigalhig wlml? 

■Mr. Ihi.i.i.vcs. How i.s tluit? 

Mr. ill siKK. llos].iiiil cases, diil you .s;iy? 

-Mr. riii.i.i.Nus. C'tises that go into the dilTereiil hosjiUtils, and what they call 
catising e.visUng prior to binding. It a man went in with tuberculosis, and the 
doctor thought lie Itail it before he came here, we can send them hack uii to 
tliree years atti'r coming; and we Invesligate Ihosi' cases to see whetiier they 
shall go back or not. 

•Mr, Ih’sinK. .Any <me ot these inspei '.ors, ot course, luis to ttike cogni/.ance 
of a (.'biiiese case, it he shouhl see it? 

Jlr. Iiii.i.i.Nus. Yes, sir; yes; indeed, itf course, if the Cliiiiese need any 
iissistanco they go right in with them. 

.Mr. liusiKR. ]io tlio (.'hinese liispcctors ulteti tieeil assistance? 

Air. Bit.i.IMIS. No, sir; not very, tince In awhile we use A'liinese with the 
regular immigralion business, loo. 

.Mr. Bfsiia;. Because they liaveii'l niiicli to do as coiiiiiarcd lo Ibe others? 

Mr. Bii,i,tN(i.s. .Most ot their cases we hail to belli iheiii a good deal more 
when they came by way ot llalltav. 

•Mr. Bi siiiK. Has tliat been ciilii'cly sloppeil? 

•Mr. Bii.i.t.NGs. Ves. 

.Mr. BtisiKK. That was boats coniin.g from Halifax? 

-Air. Bn. 1 .IMIS. They used to bring Ibeni In at A ancoiiver, .mid then the 
<1. B. 1!. wouhl bring Ibeiii tlown to llalifa.x and brin;; them by water to Boston. 
The departineiil, tor some rea.soii or other, woiilil not allow them to come in up 
in the .Norlhwest ami made them coiiio around; that i.s, those destined to liort.'. 

Mr. llfsttiK. Ho you keeii any watch on Hie coast; that Is, at oilier liays? 

Jlr. Bii.linus. No, sir. It would bo impossihle lo do that. Von take it from 
north of Maine down to New York; there are Imiidreds and hnndreds of liule 
inlets iiiid hays. I don't see how it Mould he possible to slop litem from getting 
ill. The only way would he if they get ashore and they would he siisidcious of 
a nuiiilier ot Cldnanien. 

•Mr. Busier. And then notify your ollice? 

Mr. Bii.li.nos. Ves, sir. That would he the only way. t'an 1 say just a word? 

Mr. Busier. Y'es. 

Mr. Bii-unos. In regard to lids paper saying lids nioriiing Hud, they thought 
there is more suiiiggliiig here than at liny other iiort. 1 don't think that is 
right. I think Hie reason tluit liits gotten out is we luive discovered more 
liere. We liave liad very good luck in discovering llieiii liere. Tlie puiiers Imve 
lieen full of smuggling for a long wlille. We went down idiout a dojieu years 
ago and found ii lot ot sniiiggllng of Cape He Verde Islanders. We dlseovered 
some at Brovideiice. We luive discovered, furtliermore, stowaways on Italian 
slilps-more liere lliiin at any oilier iiort. WlHiout saying anytliing about any 
otlier port, I don't tliink you imve got to searcli tliose slilps to caleh them. 

Clialrimin Waush. Have you a knowledge ot any ot your subordinutes having 
recelveil conipensiition from any person In lids Chinese smuggling proposition? 

.Mr. Billi.nuh. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever investigated any siihordlnate to fliid.out whether 
or not there was any corruption in tlie department? 

Jlr. BiLi.i.Nos. 1 lliink .Mr. Taylor investigated it at one lime for the deirnrt- 
ineiit. 

Cliidrnian Walsh, Hid you ever make any investigation of your own suhordl- 
jiates? 
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Mr. Billings. No, sir; I ilon't tiiink I luivo; I Goii’t ronieuilM'r it. 

Chftirmiin Walsh. Dili over iiuiko an iiivcsiijrnliiJii jiorsoiiall.v as lo tint 
flood faitii of tile oimdojoos of your oltk-o witii rospoct lo lids Ciisldip; I'lii- 
vorsity-- 

Mr. Billings. No, sir; I did not. 

(iludrumn W.m.su (contimiins). Transaction? 

Mr. Bili.ings. No. 

(Uiainnan Walsh. Was Ikon^ an iniiiaalion at the time tliat iicrliaps it was 
din; to corruption? 

Jir. Bh.i.i.ngs. No, sir; I don’t tidnk so. 

Ciiuirnian Walsh. On tla> i)art of liio ('usidiiK Acacioniy any place? 

.Mr. Bh.i.ings. I don't tidnk 1 ever Ijoard ot it. 

t’taiirinan Walsu. Yon never iieard ot il? 

Mr. Bh.i.ing.s. 1 doJi’t renaanlier it. 

t’tmiriuan Walsh, lias any ciairae of cornipliou ('ver been niado to yon? 

■Mr. Bh.i.ings. On Cldiiese? 

Olialriuan Walsh. Yes, Aftainst any of your siiliordiiiaies? 

Mr. Bh.i.i.ngs. I don't tidnk so. 

('Iiairman Walsh. lias lliere lieen any iaveslinaiicai made liy any oiilsido 
agency into tlio sniiif.'f;iine of ('Idnose, lo your knmvledne? 

Mr. Bh.i.ings. Mr. Taylor investigated it. 

Mr. Bitsikk. Any iirivate investlgalion of any sort tliat you know of? 

.Mr. Bh.i.i.ngs. aNo, sir; not tliat I, know of. 

Cliidrinan Walsh. Ydii say your alteiilion lias never iie'eii called to llie iilleged 
fact Unit liiore was corrniitioa in Ilie ilepartnieiit? 

Mr. Billings. No. 

Chairnian W.ai.sii. Or tliat Ihere was lanney used in gelling Cliinese in liere? 

Jlr. Billings. No. 

(iliairnian W.u.sii. Or allowing llieni to .stay? 

Mr. Billings. 1 won't .say I liave not Iieard niniors once in a wiiile iliat .so 
and so; lint notidng to anionnt lo anylldng. 1 don't rcnicnilier what those weri'. 

Clialrinan YVai.sh. YYiis tliere ever a direci cliarge liroiight to you as to any 
of your siiliordliiates? 

Mr. Bh.i.i.ngs. I don’t reiiieinlier liow it was alioiit .Mr. Sclieil, wlietlier li was 
a direct cliarge from tlie oiilsidc or wliellier it came from llie deiiarluient. 

('Iiairnian Walsh. Tliere lias never been any investigation made by yon 
inside llie deparlment liere? 

Air. Billings. No, sir. There were investi.galions before I went Ihere; be¬ 
fore .Mr. Schell went llu're they laid various iiive.stlgations, 

Air. Bitsikk. Do yon review the proceislings wlien a (’Idnanian is brought ii|i 
for doiiorlation? 

Sir. Bh.i.i.ngs. Do wiiat? 

Mr. Busiek. Do yon review llie papers before a coniiihdnt is made? 

iMr. Billings. Y'es. Before coiiiplainl. 

Mr. Busikk. To tlie UiiiUid Stales coiiindssioner; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bii.i.i.ng.s. YVe do not always liave llie jnipers liefore lliey go to llie coni- 
inissloner. YVe iidglit get tlie (’Idnanian and lake Idni rigid iiii to tlie eoiii- 
inissioner. Q’lie ones tliat go lo tlie conindssioners are tlie ones that have been 
liere more tliaii tliree years. 'I’liose come iiiider llie—1 guess I stated Unit I 
did not (piite underataiid yesterday wliat you iiieant, lint tliose tliat come under 
three years we take nnder llie iiiindgralion laws, and those Unit liave not lieen 
here that long you conldii’t do Unit, 

Mr. Bt’siEK. Tliat is wliiit we were on yesterday a while? 

Air. Bh.i.i.ngs. Yes, sir. I didn't understand wiiat you meant. 

Mr. Byisiek. So that tliere are some you do deport liefore limy go m ilm 
United Slates eommlssioiier? 

Mr. Bti.t.lNG.s. Yes. sir, YVe take Uiem on our own warrant. 

Air. Busiek. If you are satlslied llmt tliey iiave not lieoii horo ipdle iliroe 
years? 

Air. Bh.i.ings. Y'es. 

Mr. Busier. YVhat cheek do you kei'p over your ollice, ovci' yoni- t'ldiiosi' 
ofllccrs to SIX* tliat they are ])erl'ormliig tlielr duties? Do yon assign Uieni on 
the work? 

Mr, Killings. Not on tlie regular work. If lliey go on a detail tliey always 
come to me and refiort tliat they are going. I mean outside the station. 

Mr. Busier. Are they allowed to fix their own detail? For instance, eiin 
McCabe say 1 am going to do this to-day? 
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Mr. Killings. Of course, I change it if there might la* something tluit I 
atH*me(l more neces.sur> at tiie time tluit they were going to make it. Soim*- 
tluu's. <if course, ^^■e are very shorthandtHl and I want a uuiu to sit on the 
hoard of special inquiry at the oilice. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Then you lake a man otf tlie Chinese work and have him sit 
tlu're. lUiL what i mean is tills: Who directs the tMiinese work, you or the 
iiispeclors themselves? 

Mr. liii.T.ixGs. The inspector really does the detail of directing It, but hi* 
comes to me for tlie advice as to what shall he done; that is, If anything 
aiiiouiits to anything. Not llie real routine, he diK*s not come to me. Of 
course, there are cases coming ui», cases right along, that is for hearing us to 
tile right to go out of the country. 

ilr. llr.sJKK. What is the attitude of your department toward Chinese wit¬ 
nesses: 

-Mr. Hii.i.iNos. Witnesses? 

Mr. UvsiKK. Yes; in cases. 

Mr. liuajNiis. Well, what do you moan hy that; how much do you trust 
Ihi'iir.' 

Mr. UrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Lm.i.ixcs. Not very much. 

-Mr. IM'sikk. Do you take their testimony at all. or consider it of any probity? 

.Mr. Ilii.LiM.s. You have got to lake it, ami thi'ti rhi*re has got to he some 
while witiie.'^.'^es also. T forget Just ho\v many we have to have . 

Jfr. Kusifcic. Would you, if a Chinese could not bring a white jxTSon to es- 
In.hlish Ids right to stay in this I'ouniry, accept (.’hitiese testimony, no matter 
Itou nmny (’liitiese an* hnaiglit in? 

Mr. lin.i.i.Nus. No, sir; I iloii’t think 1 would unless if was an tihsoiute dead 
o)teii-aml-shut case, T would iio(. it would not he so much the testimony as 
wlc’! v.i' woiihl liml out otherwise. 

Mr. ilrsiKK. Are there any while men who make a business of testifying 
for Cltinese that you have got on a s<irt of :i hhicklisl now? 

Mr. ilii.t.iNcs. IMiillips used to he ilown there tt good deni, hut we, of course, 
never took tiny stock in him. I don't lliink th(*re is any regular witne.ss now. 
There asei.l to be. I think there is a man named Holske that comes down some. 

.Mr. UrsiKK. That is Charles llolske? He is a rice merchaiU, or something 
of S’.iat kind? 

Mr. IMt.i.ixos. I don’t know his hiisiness. 

Mr. Bi.'siek. He is on llte blacklist now? 

Mr. IMi.i.i.xns. Well, lie comes down a good deal. 

Mr. lirsiKK. That is all I have. 

<’h;drnittn W.m.sh. Do you wish to ask Mr. Billings any questions? 

ronimissloner Dkl.xxo. I want to ask one or two qiieslioas. 

Mr. Bi!lin.gs, as 1 understand this Chinese exclusion act, it does not apply to 
any other Asiatic nations, does it? 

Mr. Bii.i-iMi.s. No. 

Commissioner Dici.ano. It does not apply to the Hindus? 

Mr. Bii.iings. No. 

Comjni.s<ioner Dki.axo. Or .fai>s? 

Mr. BiLi.r.N'Cs. No. 

Cominl.ssioner Iuu.ano. Or Cmeaiis? 

Mr. Bir.Li.Nr.s. No, sir. We iiave i»nictlcnlly none of ihosi* come. 

('ommisshmer Delano. No. 

Jlr. Killings. All we get; I mean Ihe Syrians ami those. The farther east 
we go the immigration is piMirer. 

(^»mm^ssioner Dklano. Have you any Idea how many Chim*se there are In 
Boston? 

Mr. BiLLfNGs. No, sir: I have not. I think we figurml at tin* time when w'e 
made lliat raid there were about 2,000 around P.ostou and vicinity. Some¬ 
where between 1,500 and 2,000. 

CoimuiKsioner Dklano. Are there many women in that number? 

Mr. Biixings, I think not. 

(Commissioner Dki*ano. Is the Chinese iK>pula1ion of Ihiston increasing? 
Do(‘s the census shoNv that It is Increasing considerably or nof? 

Mr. Bilunoh. I don’t think it is. 

CommissUmer Dei.ano. Tl>e <Mx.iiimtions la which they can be employed here 
are very much restricted, are they not? 
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Mr. Bilmnos. I thlok tlioy are luaotlcally all in laundries or in restanranis. 
Of course, tliere are .some stores, l)ut very few. 

r'omniissioiier Delano. Tiiey do not go 4)ut as liou.seiioid s<M*vants or anv- 
tliinj; of that kind? 

Mr. B1U.ING8. I don’t tidnk any of them do here. We \i.sed fo see tliem on 
the eiitlera, but I tidiik tliey aholislied that. 

(Commissioner Delano. I tliink tliat is all I liave, Mr. ('Iiairmau. 

Cimirman Walsh. Have you any questions, Mr. Weiiistock'; 

Commissioner WKiN.sToeic. I liave no(l)inL', lliank yon. 

Clialrmaii Wai..sii. 'riniL is all: tliaid; yon, Mr. T!illina.s. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEREMIAH J. HURLEY. 

Mr. lUrsiKK. What is your full name? 

ill'. lleiiLEY. Jeremiali .1. Hurley. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliat is tlie salary of llie coinmissioiier liere, Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Hoki.ey. Four lliousund dollars is (he (aanmi.ssioner. 

Mr. Busiek. The eensus in l!MN) showed 805 CldiK'se in Boston; in 1005 it 
showed .SS4; in liiOO Hie eensus for Jlassaehiisel Is slioweil l.l'i-tL’: in 1005 it 
showed 2.t:24. There are no later eensus tijiures than that. 

t'onimissioner Weinstock. It is eiainied, on aeeonnt of the exi’lusion aet, the 
nnnihers have hi'en steadily and positively iliniinishina'. Thosi. liyures woiihl 
not seem to iiidieate tli.it? 

Mr. Busiek. No. What ollielal position hii\e you Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Hl'iti.KY. Assistant Ciiiled Slates eounnissioner of ininiieratioii for Hie 
tiort of Btiston. 

Mr. Bpsiek. How lotig have you lielil that iiosition? 

Mr. Ht'Ki.F.v. .lanuary 5. 18!).5. 

Mr. Bpsiek. How loti" have you lu'eii In the lininiyriitiou Serviee? 

.Mr. lli'iii.EY, Siiiee tiiat dale. Oh, not that iiarlieular position: 1 havi' imf 
held that hut 1 think about (wo years later—after the orifrinal apiiointmeut 1 
was appoinled deiuity eoinmissioner. 'I’liat title has Imk’h elianjted to assistant 
Vailed States eonnni.ssioiier since. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Whore have you been slationed in that lime? 

,Mr. Ilpiii.KY. -All of (he time at Boston. 

Mr. Bpsiek. All the time riitht here in Boston? 

Hr. IlPiii.EY. Yes. 

.Mr. Bpsiek. How many employees have you in the depiirlmeiit down ihere 
all told? Or we will get that from Mr. Stoekwell. 

'!r. Hi III.EY. I eouldn't tell evacHy. 

Mr. Bp.sikk. Your dutit's are the same as Mio.se of Mr. Billiiig.s. 1 believe, 
when Mr, Billings is not there? 

Air, Hpiii.ev. .lust the same. , 

Mr. Bpsiek. And you also do active ins|x;etion work, do you not? 

Mr. Ilpni.EY. Yes, sir; and idiairman of hoards of .s|ieeial inquiry. 

.Mr. BI'Siek. Y’ou are chalrinan of hoards of special inquiry? 

.Mr. Hpiii.ey. Yes. 

.Mr. Bpsiek. K.vplaln to this commission what are the duties of th(> hoard 
of special Inqqiry here. 

Mr. Hpiii.ey. The duties of the hoard are, when an Immigrant Is held by the 
inspector on primary InspecHon who can not show beyond a rea.somihle doubt 
that he is entitled to admission the Inspector puts him before the hoard for 
hearing, compo.sed of three otliclals of the Immigration Serviee, and they hear 
the case, and an interpreter, if one is neethHl, n stenographer to take the 
minutes of the hearing, and at the I'onclusion of all the evidence, after hearing 
witnesses, we take a vote and decide either on the admission or rejection of 
the alien. Two votes will admit If—let me explain that better: The majority 
vole will either admit or reject the alien, and the other member of the board 
can take an appeal from their decision, or the alien himself can take an apiKuiI, 

Mr. Bpsiek. To whom? 

Air. Hpxi.ey. If It Is an apiaialahle case, to the Secretary of the Departnumt 
of Hahor. 

Mr. Bpsiek. You say if it is an apiiealnble ea.si-. What cases are not ap- 
laailable? 

Mr. Hiibiey. All eases atflieteii with contagieus diseasics, ln.sune people, idiot, 
and tinbeclle. 
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Jlr. r.i'siKK. There is lie iipiioiil for llieiii fioiii tlie flriiliiii; of the ninjerlty 
hoiiril of spoeiiil iiiqulr.v? 

Mr. IIvRi.EY. The deelsioii of the lionril shall he final, basing their motion 
solely upon a medical certificate. 

■Mr. HrsiEK. How iiianv Chinese cases do yon handle a year, approximately? 

Mr. lIi KLEV. I couldn’t answer that definitely, heeanse tlic Ciiinese wia-k has 
been left entirely to Insp. McCabe. 

Mr. lli’sicK. IVItliont supervision by Mr. Billings or yourself? 

Mr. IIi ki.hy. I l(«)k over all the appeal cases when they eiane to me, forward 
a letter of transmittal to the Secretary, and sign all correspondence. 

Jlr. UrsiEK. Do yon ever have a hoard sit in Ciiinese cases—a lioard of In- 
<|iiiry? 

Mr. Ilnii.EY. No. 

Mr. Iti'siEK. VVIiy is that true? 

Mr. Hriini'Y. Tlie law, T believe, states that llie Chinamen can lie taken 
from—before an indiviiliial inspector. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Is that decision final and liinding? 

Mr. Hi'lii.nv. .No, sir; an appeal can be taken from bis decision to the 
Secretary, 

Mr. UrsiEK. In the same manner ns if a Imard of iiupiiry had sat on tlie case? 

Mr. Tlt-ni.EY, Yes; .iiist the same. 

Mr. Iti siEK. IVho else assists Mr. McCabe in flic Ciiinese work? 

Jlr. Ilnii.EY. Jlr. Siillivan—Inspector Sullivan—and Jlr. I’erry, 

Jtr. ItrsiEK. JVbere is Sir, I’i'rry now? 

Sir, Hfiii.EV. Off on a vacation. 

Jlr. llrsiF.i;. Do yon know where he can be reaehed?- 

Mr. Ilnn.EY. Ho did not inform me wliere he was going, lie generally 
went tip to Lake Chaniiihiin. 

Mr, llrsiEK. When does his leave expire? 

Jtr. Ilnii.KY. They generally get about tliri'i' weeks, in tlie discretion of the 
(omniissioner, if lie can spare him that length of time. 

Jlr. IlrsiEK. How long has lie lieen gone? 

Jlr. Ilfin.KV. I think I saw him in tlie ollice aliout id days ago, I would 
not be positive. 

Jlr. Bi'.sjek. Wliat are 1.1s dtilles there in the Ciiinese work? 

Jlr. Hviii.KV. He is a slenogra|iher, a clerk—he attends to all the correspond¬ 
ence. 

Jlr. BrsTK.iv. Does he do any of tlie work of an inspector? 

Jlr. llrui.KY. Not to my knowledge. 

Jlr. Bi.'sick. Is the work which he does performed under Jtr. JleCabe? 

Jlr. IIiTRi.EY. I'nder Jlr. JIcCahe's sti|iervisioii. 

Jlr. ItrsiRK. Has I’erry any liiiliativc at all~lliat is, lias he any authority to 
ihi’anytliing without .McCabe's orders? 

Jlr. Ilflii.EY. Yes, sir; we use him at limes as stenographer for the hoards of 
inipiiry, or any otlier work Hint we could use liini in, writing letters, etc. 
Till’ correspondence is heavy at times. 

Jlr. Hf.sicK. lioes yoiir department keeii any sort of recoi'il of the Ciiinese 
ill this district? 

Jlr. Huri.ey. T believe they do. 

Jlr. llrsiRK. Who kiH'ps that? 

Jlr. Hi’ri,et. Jlr. JIcCahe. 

Jlr. BrsiEK. Have you ever seen it? 

Jlr. H™,ev. I have a faint ri’collci tion of a report of the census at one time 
lieliig given to Jlr. JIcCabe. I can not say positively wlietlier we talki’d the 
situation over or not. 

Mr. BrsiEK. ,\s nearly as 1 can gather, then, the Chinese work Is left entirely 
to Mr. JfcCalie? He goes out on such cases as he sees fit? 

Jlr. Hriu.EV. He never leaves the oHlec without consulting Ihe eommi.ssloner 
or iiijsolf and telling us where he Is going and the details of tlie Investigation 
or other work connected witli the service. 

Jlr. BrsiEK, Do you or Jlr. Billings take an active interest in tlie Chinese 
work, the same as you do In the linmlgriitlon? 

Jlr. Hurijcy, I have always done so. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And nil pniiers must pass through your hands? 

Jlr. Hurley. All pariers that are to be sent—olliclal doeunieiits of any kind. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Do any coiuplalnts about Chinese ever come to your ollice? 
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"Mr. Ht’RTFA'. Tln^y have not (-omo 1o mo iKM^oually with complaints. 

Mr. HrsrKic. To whom «lo tlioy ;:oV 

Mr. Hurley. Tlioy arc jrcnorally mot hy a m(‘SK(‘ny;or at tho dooi* and t\jrncd 
over to Mr. McCaho, and if there is anything: «d‘ a nature of a detalmMl China¬ 
man who feels as thoii^ili lie Is not pr(n>orly treated there In regard to 

food, etc., or otlier matters in conm'elion wiih his detiaition, tlte matter is 
brought to either Mr. Hilling's attention n* mine, to see it we ran rad relhwe 
the condition. 

l\lr. Hi’siEK. M’lio do—init llien what y*ai K'liow of Mi*, ^irt’aho’s woi-k is suoh 
matters only as he brings to yimr attention and nothing tlnit ymi liial out for 
yourself? 

Mr. HraLLY. Well. I Iravc* a lot «d' duties there at ihe oliiee, and if there is 
anything of Importanee that Ire thinks f otigld to know that lie eoul<l not docide 
liinrself he would pnrhahly take it uir with m<*. 

Mr. BfsrKK. That is \vlmt I meant. 

Mr. HruuKY. Yes. 

^\lr. IlnsiKK. M'h(Mr<‘ver .\<ui and Met’ala' havo any oonb’nMicos altonl t'liira'se 
matters it is inatbTs llial McCala’ lirings to ymi. rather lhatr (iircclions whiclr 
you give to MeCrrhe of yiuir own nioiionV 

Mr. llrur.KY. t)lt, woll, if I Iiad a <-onip!aint oome in. an anonymous letter*, or 
any eomphtint eonte in alaait tla* smirggling of Cliinose. or hear sun*eplitiously, 
or telegrjtins ]'(‘eeiv(‘d. T woid<l tala' tire mati<'r ui<; i wmi'd aiioid the initiative 
hy taking it iiir with MeCalre. 

Mr. Hi siKK. I>o you ever make any invcsligaiion of ilio employees in your 
tlepartment'.' 

Mr. Htua.LY. In what respect? 

Mr. lU'siKK. To see wlieilier <u‘ not tliey are doirrg tlieir duty. 

Mr. IIiMU.KY. I Irave always tried to niaitdain disc ijtline in tire oftiee. 

Mr. 15rsri:K. wlial I am trying g<*t al. Mr. Hm’h'V, Is this: Here* yon 

have two nren in Clriuese work: almut the oirly tim* you have any ollicial con¬ 
ference with therrr is wlien they bring something t(» yon. or sltorrld an anony- 
ntous letter come Ire you, or soitrelliing like that. \on take it U|> with him. 
'Fhey cut tlu'ir cloth and sew it and mer-elv rejMirt what they have done to you. 
Ho\v do you kitow that those men tii’e rliligerrf and are working liarrl? 

Mr. Ilnn.KY. Well, if Ihey ai*e gcrirrg oirt on an invc'stigation. tirey have 
always eithc-r come to m(‘ or Mr. Hillings and t(dd iin* how long they are going 
to he gone. \vhei'c‘ (lu'y are going, aird wlrei-e they can Ire reached. 

.Mr. HrsiKK. And n'porl tire results of their investigatierns? 

Mr. Htu{i.i;y. Y<*.s. sir. We are always in touch witli tliem. 

Mr. lU'SiKK. How fiv<juenll.v do you have <h,*portalion eases of Chiii(*se at lids 
olirce? 

Mr. Hi’KI.ky. Well, I <l(Ul’t helie\(' Wi' ha\e llu'm vi'iy often. 

Mr. HrsK'K. l>o you Inna* as luaiiy ns tive a month? 

Mr. Huuley. 1 Irardly think so. 

Mr. lit'siKK. 'iPlu'se raises art* all hi'oughl 1 m fore !li<’ ruile<l Slat(*s c<»unnis- 
sioners. or are th(\v—tlu'se (U'piu'tation cases'.' 

Mr. Huri.ky. Wiry, not unl<‘ss it is an airpiicant for admission. 

Mr. HrstKK. An applicant tor admjssi«>ii? 

Mr. IhniLKY. Y<‘s. 

Mr. HfsiKK. You had laa'ii linuighl hehu-e tlie I’nited Slat(‘s (•(mimissi(mer— 
yon havo him brouglit Irefore the I'nited Slates eoimnlsslom'r? 

Mr. Hl'Ri.KY. I tlon't see why !u* shouhl under the law. 

Mr. Buhtkk. He would not ? 

Mr. Hurley. I don't-- 

Mr. Hvsiek. I don’t iudleve y»m understood my ipu'stiorr. 

r\Ir. Hurley. Yes. 

Mr. Ht^MiKK. The apirllcants for admission an* never ia’ouglu hehaa* 1 nited 
Sttites commissioners, tire th(*y? 

Mr. Hurley. No, sir; that is what 1 said. 

Mr. Buhiek, That Is huiulled by the insiKctor? 

Mr. Hurijcy. Tho inspector; yos, sir. 

Mr. Bustek.-W hat I am trying lo get at is. alMUii !u*w many case's ge* In’le-re 
Cnlted States commissioners? 

Mr. Hurley, Well, I couldn't answer that (|uesjion. . 

Mr. Busier. Have vou had any experiem-e in tin' preparation of ( hinese 
cases for the United States conimissi.nu'rs or Imfore the rnlr(‘d Stales n»m- 
mlssioners? Do you ever take any of those cases up or assist in them? 

38810“—S. Doc. 415, G4 1 - voi T 4 
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Mr. lli Ki.EY. No. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Do you know, In ii goneriil way, wliut results your departmeut 
has had in Chinese ca.ses before tlie United States coinniisslonera here in 
Boston '! 

Mr. HtTiii,F.Y. Well, from tnlkins: with tlie inspectors I don’t Itclleve tliey had 
)!ood results. 

Mr. ItfsiyK. To what do tliey attribute that? 

.Mr. Ilt’Ki.KY. Well, I think more or less in the way the eases are handleil 
before the I'niteil States eotmulsslotiers. 

Mr. BttstKK. Vou tnetin handled by your departmetit or handled by the 
defense? 

.Mr. HUIU.EY. Why, they are handled by the attorneys for the ilofen.se, and 
also for the latitude, I should say, (tlYen to theta by the United States isaii- 
niissioner in the hearings. 

.Mr. IlfsiEK. Who hears tlie Chinese cases? Wluit eoiniiiissioner here? 

Mr. llt'Ki.EY. Coinniissioiier llayes. 

Sir. Bi'siek, Do the other eonimissioners erer (tel a eliance to hear them? 

Mr. lU uiyiY. 1 think Conimissiotier Hale has heard some. 

Jlr. lU'siEK. How many; liaYo you any idea? 

Mr. Hi'ri.ey. I have no idea. 

Mr. BfsiEK. Isti't it a fact tlnit the men under you license liini of KiviiiR tcni 
much latitude? 

Mr. IlfKi.KY. It is diseus.sed more nr less, not in a 'favorable way toward 
Hayes, 

Mr. Bisikk. Has your otlhe ever taken u|) the matter with tlie district at¬ 
torney, asking him to assign these cases to some other (anninissionerV 

.Mr. IlfiiLEY. You stH'ak of Cliine.se eases? 

.Mr. lit siKK. Yes. 

Mr. Hfiii.EY. Not to iny knowledge. 

•Mr. Bvsiek. You know, as a matter of fact, tliat it is optional with the dis¬ 
trict attorney, do you not, which commissioner lie cares to send these ca.ses to? 

.Mr. Ih'iiiKY. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Don't you think it would lie a Rood plan wlien \ou lliink you 
are beliiR bilked on these cases to a.sk the United Stales di.strict attorney to 
send them to someboily who dims not take that particular view of these immi- 
P'ation eases? 

Mr. Hriii.EY. I certainly do. 

Mr. Bi'siek. But you have not taken it up with the districi aiiorney? 

Mr. Hriii.EY. I have never had any occasion to do so my.self. 

Mr. BfsiEK. Don't you think it is siiHicient occasion to see men turned Imise 
that oiiRlit to be deported? 

Mr. Hubi.ey. Well, I could speak more aiillioritativel.v in regard to straiRlu 
immiRi'alion ca.ses than 1 could on Chinese, because 1 have heeii ill) there so fre- 
qvtently before Hayes on complaints of my own. 

Mr. BfsiEK. Has your experience Invii the same as the Cliine.se? 

Jlr. Hi'ki.ev. Jiy exiierience lias been exactly the same. 

Mr. BfsiEK. Has it ever occurred to any of you );entleinen to make complaint 
to tlie disirici attorney? 

Mr. Hfiii.EY. I iiave iiersonaliy m.vself. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Wiiat answer did .von Rel? 

Mr. Hfiii.EY. On iraniigration cases? 

Jlr. BfsiEK. What answer did you Ret? 

Mr. Hfiii.EY. I did not receive any encoiiriiReinent. 

Mr, BfsiEK. JIavi- .voii iwer taken II ii|i wilh Wasliin);toii? 

Mr. HfiiEEV. I have not, personally. 

Mr. BfSiEK, Has it been laken u]! by yniir ollice? 

Mr. HfHEEY. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Bi siEK. That looks to me like riitlier an ini|sirtiiiit matter, Jir. Hurley. 
Yon work iiii your eases, ami you tliink you have (tot them ri(;ht, and tlie Unitisl 
States l■omulissIoner turns tiiem loose. Now. i siipisise tliat would dl.'eourK(;e 
any IniiiiiRratioii ollicer: but If It is so vital tliat yon liave a mull for eoni- 
mla.slonor who wdli cliarRe and .liiilRe tiiese eases proiierly. i shoidd think thid 
.voiir deparlmeni eoiild lake it n|) with some one and attempt to have tho,se 
einidltloiis remedied, anil yet you say you don’t know that anythliiit Inis ever 
lieen done? 

Mr. Ht'beey. I know It has heen done in straiitht InniiiRralioii cases from 
time to time on writs of habeas eoi'ims and things of tlmt kind witli the Judge; 
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but I feel sure that the (U'pai'tnieiil is fully aware of the eoinnilssioner’s niliiias 
on Iimiilgration cases In general, hut about the ('hinese I can’t .say. 

Mr. Kusikk. Do you sa.\' you suisirvise .Mr. Mc<!ahe’.s work’? 

Mr. Hurley. Tes, 

Mr. Busiek. Do you know whether oi- not the same cronilitioius then apply 
In the Chinese cases which he brings before Oonnuisshmer Hayes ns apply in 
your work? 

Mr. Huut.ky. 'I'o the best of my r(S?ollection. I should .say yes. 

Mr. Bi;siek. You occupietl tiie same [Hwition you do now haek in Iftll, did 
you not? 

Mr. Hurley. Y’es. 

Mr. BrsiEk. And it was in the fall, or in Xovemher of litll. that 'M Chine.se 
were admitted to the Cushing Academy, at Ashburnhain, Ma.s.s. On Decemhei- 
20 those students left in a hialy, and I think only 3 of tho.si> students ever 
returned to Ctishing .Academy. You hiindled some of the corrasiHUidence in 
that case, I lielieve? 

Mr. Hurley. 1 undouhte<lly signeil some letters. 

Mr. Bu.siek. By whom wen* those letters written? 

Mr. HUbi.ey. By Mr. McCabe (O’ Mr. .‘tullivaii. 

Mr. Busiek. This was a case id' whoh*sale - 

Mr. Hi’Rley. When you say writtmi. I mean they were drafti'd by tho.se men 
and probably written by Mr. 1‘erry. 

Mr. Busiek. Dictated by the Chiue.se in.spi’ctors? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. This was a ca.se of more than ordinary intore.st, wasn’t il? 

Mr. Hurley. 1 .should think so. 

Mr. Busier". Did you interest yourself more than in the ordinary Ctiine.se 
case? 

Mr. Hurley. I practically did md liave anything to do with it. with the ex¬ 
ception of prohaliiy signing .some mail that was transmitted to Washington. 

Air. Busiek. Who handled it? 

Mr. Hurley. McCabe and Sullivan practically handhsi Hie whole case. 

Jlr. Busiek. Did you supervise the work to sei' that McCabe and Sullivan 
got to the bottom of the tiling’' 

Mr. Hurlev. \o. My duties are of such an onerous nature Hull Ihe straight 
immigration work takes about all my tiiia*. 

Air. liusiEK. Here was a case of a woman hrin.ging in ’20 sliidmits, and I 
think you will concede that it was apparent on its face, alter they lel'l, that it 
was a fraudulent case, and, of cour.se, you kia-w, as an immigration iiispis’tor, 
that those students could not have come in without assistance; that there was 
some directing hand. Now. I find acknowledgments over your .signature of 
letlers ri’ceivcd from the Cushing .Acadmiiy, whicli U'tti'rs had hivn seiil by 
this Sarah Hing. the woman who brought those Chinese sliidi'iits in. It 
seems that Ihe Ctishing Academy was in touch witli this woinaii for two months 
after the studi'ids deserted. Did you ever instruct Air. McCalie to go out and 
find that woman? 

Air. IIuELicY. No. 

Air. Busiek. Why not? 

Mr. Hurley. Well, those matters—unless Air. Billings is away from the 
oflice for the entire day, I would not take them up. anyway, prohaliiy. The 
whole husiiiess would he taken up with Air. Billings. And. in regard to 
Chimcse work, anyway, in tlie ollice, I do not come in close contact with it. with 
the exception of signing Ihe mall and talking over in a general way with Air. 
McCabe or .Mr. .Sullivan. 

Air. Bi'siek. A’oii took active pari in Ihe Boston raid some jears ago, did you 
not? 

Air. Hurley. I did. sir. 

Air. BtisiEK, You were more I'aniiliar with Chine.se matters in llio.s(> days 
than you arc now? 

Air. Huri-ey, No. 

Air. Busiek. You merely were ,i participant to help throw out the driigiiet? 

Air. Hurley. That is all. 

Air. Busiek. Is Hint the Idea? 

Air. Hurley. Yes. 

Air. Busiek, Who got u|i that raid? 
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Hr. Tlriii.KY. To tlip liosi of my kiiowlodco, fit flip meetliiK thnt was held— 
■Mr. Schipl, Mr. Hlrksliiiv. JIv, Si.isoii. who were present in flip ofliee In India 
Sipiare, when I was ordered to hrln;; them In. 

Jlr. Ui'STKK. Who niiide the rtiid? 

Mr. Ilriii.KY. 1 noYer Wfi.s let in on thnt. I was working in Chtirlestown 
that day. 

Mr. Iti’siKK. IVhiit was Mr. Schii‘r.s title at thnt time? 

Mr. Hvrlky. riiinese inspeetor in ehnrge. 

Mr. Ki sikk. That was when the Chinese ilepartment of innni,?ralion was ii 
M'piirnte department? 

Mr. Hvm.KY. They Imd olliees in onr stiition at the lime of the raid. No; 
they had an otliee tip in India .Stri'et. 

.Mr. I’rsiKK. The Cliinese hraneh of the Immigration Sei'Yieo was entirely 
separate in those days? 

Mr. Ht'ii!.i!Y. Ves. 

.Mr. IlrsiKK. Itow many of timse Ctiinese Unit you gatiu'red in the dragnet 
a: that time were deported? 

Mr. lIur.i.KY. I hiiYe heard staled from time to time .somewheres hetween Itt 
end oP. 

•Mr. ItvsiF.K. I helii've tlie reiord of tlie facts shows that there were hetween 
.hit anil 7(1. 

Mr. Ilt'iii.EY. M'ell. I do not linow. 

Mr. ItfsiHK. That was out of ahont :i(KI Chinese? 

Mr. IIi'itLF.Y. I lielieve that we ..led something like 270. to the host 

of my knowledge. 

•Air. lirsiKK. llaYO yon any ideii how many of the Chinese in this country 
nr in the Itoston district are in tlie disirict unlawfully? 

.Mr. HrKi.EY. I luive not. 

Mr. licsiKiv. (tut of tl'.e two hundred and seventy-odd which .von got in the 
Uiislim raid tiiere were aliout iitl eoiitraliaiid Chinese. Do you think that per¬ 
centage would hold good now? 

Mr. IIi iiT.EY'. Well. I couldn’t say. on account of my not having any direct 
dealings with the work. 

Mr. BrsiKK’. What system, if any, lias yonr department for checking np any 
Chinese who are in tliis eonmryV 

.Mr. lleui.KY. I do not know of any system, unless ihey rely on the census 
n hen it is taken. 

Mr. llrsiEK. What I am trying to get at is this: Is there any system whereliy 
yonr officers conhl go through Chinatown and know whellier or not this fellow 
has hism there for some length of time? If they see a strange face, to find out 
w tiere he Is from? 

Air, Hn!i.EY. I don't know of any such system. 

.Mr. lifsiEK. The situation is practically this; That when :i Chinese is in this 
cdmitry he is priicticnily safe, unless some other Chinesi’ should tell the Immi¬ 
gration Utireaii? 

.Mr. Ilt'RT.EY. Unless Air. AIcCahe or Mr. Sullivan goes out without letting 
mo know about it, or iiroluihly taking (he matter up with .Mr. Itllliiigs. 

Mr. lifsiEK. If they do that, .you would not know about it? 

.Mr. IIcui.Ei-. I think if they did I would know about it; ttuit is, if I were in 
charge. 

Mr. IlfsiEK. Then, I am to understand that the elTorls of the Department of 
Immigration or the Kiireau of Immigration are directed to the k(S‘|ilng of 
Chinese out of the country at the )iorts and at the borders rather than nmking 
any investigation of Chinese now in this country and deporting those who have 
no right here? 

Mr. IIiUii.EY. I am not familiar with the procedure, how lliey check them up 
or wiuit they do. 

Mr. ISi'siEK. Do you know of any i-lieck that is ke|it? 

Air. IIi'Hi.EY. I know of nothing. It has never iieen bronght to my attention. 

.Mr. lii'siEK. Is there any substantial dlllieulty that you can see to iirevenf a 
Cliinanian from slipping across the Canadian horder to avoid tiie patrol? 

Mr. llrRi.EY. A'es, sir; we have insfiectors all along the line. 

.Mr. Hi’siek, How are they spaced? 

Air. IIi’Ri.EY. I don’t know what the distance Is, hut I know they are sup])osed 
to I'over every train, every ferry, footbridge. That Is what I have always 
Imen given to understand by the former commissioner. Air. Watchhorn. It was 
almost imjiosslblc for a Clilnaman to get over, and when they come across In 
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vehlHos of any kind the noiphlmrs alontr the route, if tliey are supjilie*] wiili 
telephones or are handy to a teleji;rai)li o(ll<'e. (hoy innnodiately win* in or 
telephone. 

Mr. B(’sUvfC. Of eourse, the (’anadiatj herder is an awrnl lon^" slreleh? 
iMr. Hurt-ky. Yes. 

Mr. Buhikk. And I don’t see wlial dinieiilty (here weiild h(‘ in ln*in,udii;u" a 
tldnaiuan a<'ros>; in, say, a meter Itoat :ind landiii.t; him in seme dark spot and 
pnttintr him in the hed of a wajren and prebal)ly haulln.ii' Idm 2() miles inlami. 
It would imt he so terribly hard to avoid tla* immij;ratioii ollieials in iliat way, 
Avith an intelli^vnt smuK^rler? 

Mr. HriJi.KV, It Avonld iill <l(‘i)eml on the r«mt(‘ it Avould (ak«*. If it was a 

route (hat was )>oi)ulate<l avKIi faimihouses, if tlaw would liave to (ravel a A'ory 

jiTeat distam-e hy vehicle or heal'- [ understand the* nelahhors nj> there are 
always on the Avatcliout, and Ibey haw jrotl^m inrermation al*eu( suspiciims 
autemohiles and othej* whicles, and (ln*y have Ikh'ii vi'ry snc«essful in apiirc- 
heiidinK some of tliem. 

Mr. Bt'hikk. 'I'lnMA' are Inindrcds of i»ays and inhas in .Maine and Massa- 
ciuiset.ts north of lau'c', an* (lu*re not, when* a boat c«'uhl landV 
Mr. Tifin.KA'. Norih of Massai'InisetlsV 

Mr. IM'siKK. North (d’ Ihiston. 

Mr. llnn.KY. T'lu're are quite a nninher of siroams and (|nit<‘ a mimlKT of 
harbors. 

.Mr. BrsiicK. .Are tlu'y ail wat<‘iaMl for the lar<liny: of hoatsV 
Mr. Hrtii.nv. d'hoy an* snppos«‘<l to Im* \\ alelu*<i hy cnstonis ollieials. 

Mr. BrstKK. By <'ns|(Uus oll}cialsV 
Rlr. Ilrui.KY. I sluaild think so. 

Mr. Btsikk. J>o tljoy coo))erale willi vtai? 

Mr. HnuLKY, Ahvays. 

Mr. IB sikk. Then, you don’t think liiai (here is tnneh chnnee for t\ (’)dnaman 
t<» bo smujtA'Ied in? 

Mr. JIiun.KY. Oh. I think there is a pMxl chance for a Ohinose to he snuu:jiled 
in Jiei’oss that jrreat territory. 

xMr. BrsiKK. And once itj and ttp in u ])lac<‘ V\kv Boston, for instanci*, lltere is 
Aory little likeliliood that he will ever Ik* dIsturlKMl hy (lie Federal ollicers? 

.Mr. HfRiKA\ Fidess somebody writes ia an ano!qvm<ais letter or l>rin.i;s it t«» 
<mr attention in some Avay or amdlier—a complaint some kind. 

.Mr. Br.KiKK. In liearin;: Ohinese <'ases do van iv'cpiii'i* widle \vitm*ss(*sV 
Jlr. llcui.K.Y. 'riiey (!o under tlie law. f m*ver luMtnl a cast* myself. 

.Mr. Bi siKK. I'nder the law or under :1k* dcparliiu*nt rules and rey:ulations’i' 
Mr. Huklicv. Department n*ji:ulations. 

.Mr. iB'siKK. No cast* will Ik* ticcldcd solely -ut (’hincst* teslintoiiA V 
Mr. lleiM.nv. Not to my knowU'tlut*. 

xMr. Bi'sif.k. .\i'o tln‘re any whitt* iik*ii in this conniry, <a- in Bosttm lien*, wlio 
make a practice of testifying: in <'hint*se cast's that art* untlcr tin* ban of your 
tleimrtmeiU now? 

Mr, Hurucy. Well, I wtmld not know td’ them. 

Mr. Bvsikk. Mow ahonr (hKitlman BldllipsV 

Mr. Huruca'. Yes; I remember him, l)ecanse lit* was instrumental ill hria.idnj.: 
Iliem in, and we convlctetl liim several times. 

Mr. BrsucK. Mow about Molske’r' 

Mr. Hurley. Who? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Molske’;' 

Mr. Hurijcy. 1 never heard td’ him. 

Mr. Bukiek. That is alt I have. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will y<ai (t*ll the ctumnission, Mr, Hurley, .jusi 
wiiat your relations are tti the Chinese, anti of tlie wttrk of your tlepartmenf? 

Mr. Hl'ri.ey. My relations to tin* Cliinese are A'ory limited. I handle about 
jalJ the ImniiKrution work at this station. 

(kanmissioner Weinstock. When you say .\'ou haiidh* (he immiK'i’atitni \vt»rk, 
Avill you l»o good enough to explain Just what that means'i* We are laymen and 
[(!(» not understand the technical jAart t)f it. 

Mr. Htirley. That means that all the trans-Atlantic liners and all other 
vessels that bring Immigi'unts here at the i>orts—1 generally have su|)ervisloii 
‘ver tliut w(»rk and designate the insiiectors to do <‘ertain linos of work on the 
lock on their examinati(ms, and organize tlie hoards of spiM-dal inquiry, and 
,ake general control unU supervision of nil the Avork. 
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f^nmiiisslcmor Wei.n.stw K. How often does It happen, Mr. Hurley, that 
Chinese enter this port who are legally entitled to come, who have their doeu- 
nients and tlieir papers? 

5Ir. Hi bley. I couldn't answer that question Intelligently, berau.so my work 
in other matters takes about all my time. 

Coninds.sioner Weinstock. Is there anybody connected with your department 
who si)ecinlized on the Chinese end of it? 

Mr. Hi kley. Jlr. McCabe and Mr. Sullivan. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those two specialize? 

Mr. HrKi.Ey. Tes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They are the two who should give us the fullest 
information? 

Mr. Hukley. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Your information is n sort of longeiistanee infor¬ 
mation ? 

Mr. Hrai.EY. On Chinese? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hcrt.ey. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Have you given nuich tboiight to the prolilem of 
liow to stop the smuggling of fUiinese into tills country? 

Jlr. HniuiY. Yes. sir. I have from time to lime tliouglit it over In my own 
way. and I think that if a coni|ilalnt comes in relation to smuggling Chinamen 
on a trans-Atlantic liner, which have come from time to time, that a thorough 
search ought to be made of tliat vessel, which we have done. 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock. We know, of course, that comparatively fi'W gel 
into tile country through legitimate channels. They usually l onie in through 
illegitimate channels. For instance, on tlie I’acllii- coast, where I live, they get 
Inlo California eitlier by crossing tlai Mexican border m' by coming around from 
Mexico hy water anil landing at some remote nook. Tliey rarely come tlirough 
the usual lines of trailic. 

Mr. Hi Ki.EY. Yes. 

Cianmissioner Weinstock. Tiiey rarely come iiy trains; tlicy rarely come liy 
.stenmshi|is: tliey usually get in In an indirect way. 

Mr. Hi iiley. Yes. 

Commissioner WEixsTiKac. .\nd doubtless if tiicy get in liere tliey get in in 
the same indirect way. Now, you doubtless are also aware of Hie fact. Mr, 
Hurli'.v. that Congress has said to tills coiiimlssion, “ Hentleuion. we waul you 
to investigate into tliis smuggling of Chinese: we want you to suggest legisla¬ 
tion how to stop it.” Snpisisiiig Ibis commission were to put Unit Imrden on 
your shiaihlers, Mr, Hurley, and say lo you that we want you to reeoinmeod iegis- 
iatiiai as to liow to stop it, wlial legislation would you reeoimueiid. from your 
knowiedge and your exporience? 

Mr. Hchley. I tiiink there ought to he more men put on tlie Camidian border 
and on the Mexican border. I tldnk tiie force is iiiaileiiuate to handle tlie situa 
thin, if tlierc are any great numiiers gefliiig in. 

Ciimmissioner JYia.x .stock. That iniglit lie ellieient, tint would timt he siilli- 
elcnt? 

Mr. Hfreev. Well. I think that upon their arrival and exiinilimtion at the 
ports of entry, say. Vancouver or San Francisco, tlmse people ought lo lie fol¬ 
lowed np in snnii' way. 

Comini.ssioner WEixsToia;. Have yon ever been an ins|ieclor yourself? 

Jlr. IIURI.EY. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yfoi griidnatwl from timt rank? 

Jlr. Hi-ri,ev. Yes, sir. I eiiterisl Hie siTVice as a clerk. 

Commissioner Wei.nsioi k, JVeri' you ever dciailed to I'ollow np Hie Cliimvse 
in any way while you were an lns)iector? 

Mr. Hnii.EV. No. 

Commissioner WEixsTiaa:. Von liad no experience Hieii in cliecking np 
Chinese? 

Mr. Hebley, No, sir. I might ex|ilaln Hint. Comini.ssioner. by stilting that I 
suppose that I have lieen ke|il idiout as busy ns any imni in Hie Immigration 
Service, my whole 211 years on straight linmlgriition work. Tills is tlie .swond 
pkirt of importance in the country, and It keeps me busy all the time. 

Commissioner Wein.stock, If vonr siiptador should .say to you, Jlr. Hurley, 
without making any fuss. wlHaait crealing any consterimtion, without eiiiisliig 
n riot, so to speak, I want yon to go Into Chinatown and check up every Clilna- 
man there anil make sure that lie Is legally entitled to ho hero- 
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Mr. Hueley. Yes. 

CiMiimlssloner VVeinstock (ooiitliiuitiK). How loiif,' wmilil it take yo<i to do 
that, and law would you so about IIV 

Mr. Hhki.ey, In Chinatown? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That i.s, the Chinatown In Boston here. 

Mr. HrauEV. I first would net in toueh with the police, ])articuhirl.v the )»ollce- 
men on the beat, who are more familiar with the facc.s than the ordinary man 
would he that would (to thriautli tliei-e from time to time. Tlu'y are constaidly 
pas.s|ng to and fro and havins a speakins aci|ualntance with tlic ClunaiiKm, and 
1 would probably get some informal ion about lawv arrival.s, wliere I waadd la“ 
tuiahle to do tlin't without the assistance of the policeman or tlie letter carrier, 
or somebody who is constantly i)assing to and fro, some Inisiness man Unit meant 
to 1)0 right in giving us evidence, whiitever it would l)e worlli; ami, in tlmt way, 
I think tliat possil)ly that an Inspector coulil get som*‘ valu!il)le Infoi-mtitlon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would spot tlie m‘u ai-rivals? 

Mr. HuHmw. Yes. 

Cmuinlssioner Weinstock. And follow tlio.se u|)? 

Jtr. Hubi.ey. That is wiiat I would do. 

Comml.ssloncr Weinstock. You would not follow tlie otliers? 

Mr. Hubi.ey. In my investigation I would inquire aliout the oIIko' (ildnann'ii; 
liow long they have been here, and what they were doing, and so on. and if I 
could get some Chinaman’s confidence I could rely on I probalily would quiz iiini 
and find out about the people who had been here. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. The statement has lieen made, Mr. llurlev-- I don't 
know' whether you are in position to exiucss an opinion on lt~tliat there arc a 
goodly number of Chinamen in the country to-day wlio are legally entitled lo lie 
here, but who could not prove their legal right. <lue to the fact Unit tlicir docu¬ 
ments, perhaps, were destroyer! in the San Francisco fire? 

Jlr. IIiiKKEY. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe that to be the ca.so? 

Mr. IIURi.EY. IVell, from discus.stons with the various ollicor.s in the service. 1 
tinil that there are a great many more liere, from tlieir investigations, tlian are 
rightly entitled to be here, oven tiiougii lliey diil lose tlieir documentary ecldencc 
in the San Francisco fire, from tlic records of San Francisco. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Httklet. Births and people, Chinamen who are legally (>ntltled to be lierc. 

Commissioner WkinstoI'K. I don't quite catcli that, 

Mr. Hiim-EY. From tallting to inspectors wlio are dealing In tliat work. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Yiss. 

Mr. Huki.ey. Constantly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. IIiiRi.EY. Men from the Pacific coa.st and others wlio have liis^n connected 
with the Chinese work, tliey tell me that, from tlieir investigations, ttiere are 
more Chinamen here than tiie reconls of San Francisco would sliow. eitlier by 
Idrlli or who had ccrtilicales of residence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would indicate tliat tiiere is a iiercentage w lie 
are here who arc not entitled to he here? 

Mr. Hubi.ey. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinnstock. But are there also others wlio are entitled to I'c 
here, hut if tliey had to prove it they would have no documents? 

Mr. Hubi.ey.' I think the raid in Chinatown wouhl explain that, la'causc T 
myself brought down .SO in tlie trial court to tlie Federal luillding, and not 1 
nut of 80 had a certificate in tlieir possession at the time we took them, Init 
tliey later produced them. 

Ooiuinissionftr Weinstock. Those wore where, <!espito the f:ui tioit 

they did not have tliem in their posse.sslon, tliey were still able to jiroduiu llicni? 

.Mr. Hubkey. By assistance from othi>r people. 

Commissioner AVten.stock. But are there many cases wliere tlieir certificates 
were actuall.v destroyed, and wiiere they could not prove to the satisfaction of a 
eoinmlssion? 

Mr. Hubi.ey. T have not had any experience in handling that. 

Couuni.ssioner Weimstock. You couidn’t tell? 

Mr. Huki.ey. I couldn't tell in that respect. 

('ommi-ssloner IVeinstock. Yes. 

■Mr. Huki.ey. Tlie only experience I bad in Hie Chinese raid was the big raid 
here in Boston. 
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CiimiiiissloiKM' Weinstock. IIor(> i« a plan that has bean stijigesti'd by Pacltle 
coast people as a rcincdy, ainl I want to invite youi' criticism on It, and if yon 
can .see a weak spot in tin' propo.sed plan wo would like you to im)uiicc on It, for 
onr henelit and for the bonollt of ttougress, to whom we have to make our report. 

tt is contcndeil, as I have already ex|)lained, that there are many Chinamen— 
how many nobody knows—who are legally entitled to be here, but, by virtue of 
the fact that their papers were destroyed, are unable to prove It. .Vow, to cbeck 
up every Chinaman in the Cnileii States to-day under those <'ircnmslances waadd 
mean, possibly, the un.iust deportation of men who are legally entitled to be here 
bnt are not In ixisitlon to [wove that to the satisl'n<-thm of the authorities. There- 
Pa-e the idea suirgesled is that we wipe off the slate, start afresh, talo' It for 
granted that every Chinaman who Is heri^ is enlilled to be here, and that we 
legali/.e him by giving bim a certilicate or passport, hut we give him six months 
in whieli to do that; at the end of that time chocking crews he started out by 
the Se<-retary of l.almr. men especially trained for lhat work, who know how to 
go about it .selentllicall.v- 

Mr. IIi iii.Kv. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock (continuing).. That they then cover the country two 
(O' Ihree limes a year, follow u|i every suspicions casi*. and when a man is nnabb- 
to pr<tve his h'gaiity. seiul him out. The Iheory is made that by stane such system 
as that it would lake the velvet out of Ihe smuggling game; it waadd make it 
nninotitable, lu'cause the theory Is that a Chinamiin, while he may b(' willing 
to pay a stiff price to a smuggler and submit Idmself lo llie necessary jiliysieal 
liardsidp, wiuild not lie willing lo do lliat |ilus Ilie ilanger of lieing run out .-it 
any ndnute. Now' he la willing to take tlie risk, hecause lie knows if he once 
gets Ids feet on .American soil jie is lost in tlie sliidllc; lint if iie knew tliat lie 
would lie followed uji from iilaee lo place and life would lie made a burden to 
liim, and sooner or later lie would be caught in the net and deported, especially 
afler Ihe thing became known, it would have a very great restraining iniliiencc' 
and would make the Ihing so improlitable that the peojile especially engaged in 
the trallic would no longer lind it prolllable and would give it up, That is tlie 
plan tliat lias licen suggested. 

.Mr. Hi'hi.ky. Yes. 

Commissioner Wf.ixstock. .And criticisms are invited. Tiiere may lie some 
weak spots in tlie plan tliat we as laymen i-aii mil see and tliat yon as an expert 
can see; and it so, we want the lienetit of your .iudgnient. 

Mr. Hi'iii.Kv. I sliould tliink myself tliat it is a very good plan, if llie lldiig 
couid lie carried out snecessfully in tlie way of getting appointments of experi- 
imcod men tlirougli tile SixTctary of I.abor, 

Commissioner Wei.ns'iock. A’es, 

.Mr. Heiii.Ev. lint you would li.ive lo liave men wlio are constantly making 
iniestigations of Chinese. 

Conmd.ssioner AVeinstoci;. Tliey wouid speciali/.e on liial? 

Air. Ilnii EY, A'es. 

Conimi.ssioner AYein.stock. Devote tlielr attention to tliat exclusively? 

.Mr, Hriii.EY, A'es, sir; in order lo gel resnils. 

Connnlssioiier AVei.xstoi k. Tliey winild lie traveling insiicctors? 

Mr, UniLEV, Yes. sir; traveling all Ihe time. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. They would he organized into crews, a crew con¬ 
sisting of an inleriireter, an insis'ctor, and a stenographer? 

Mr. Ili’iii.KV. A’es. sir. No man can go out to-day w ithout I raining and experi¬ 
ence and get this information without getting the llovernnient into Iroulile. 1 
have investigated a number of enses of contract labor, and, in my experience, I 
have always lieen siiccessfid, 

Conimissioner O'Cox.xEi.t,. Do yon liave anytidng like a siralegy lioard? 

Mr. Ui.'ui.Ey. Notliing init tlie board of siiecial inipdry. 

Commissioner D’Conxki.i.. A’on liave no board wbich sits down and tries to 
outline plans that will outwit tiie other fellow? 

Mr. Huri-ey. Tliat would be taken u]) in the niatl.er of Insjiectors going out 
and investigating; he might take llie nialler up willi me and we would out¬ 
line a plan, sit down with a stenographer, and have our iilans fonnulnted 
before we started. 

Commissioner tl’CoNNKi.i,. In case you had something of that kind come up, 
some Importiint case, and you outlined your plan and you failed, did not get 
results, would you then get together as a sort of board of strategy and profit 
liy mistakes or failures? 
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Mr. IlruT.EY. Tos, sir. We wouM talk it over. If T wore soul on an invest i- 
pxtioil of ft violation, the same as 1 did on tlie Tiarry oasi*, and I wore oijpnso*! 
by all sorts of inllueiH-o, so<*ial, jiolitical, and otliors—f onilinod my idan and 
talked it over with my two oo1lens:ues, and nntwitlistandin;; this oi>}>osition 
we were siiooessftil. 

Commissioner O’CoNNErT.. l>o yon moot wiMi o])p(>sili«»n id' various Idnds of 
sooiofies, clmrolios, for instance, wlio interest themselves in the ivlainin.i; of 
Ohlnauieii in this cotintry wlien tliey vtet liere? 

Mr, Hriu.i'iY. 1 Iiave not liad any dealinjts with any s<n udy conneried with 
tlie ('hinese innln^^ralion. 

('ommissioiier 0’r{>N.\Ki.h. Are liiere aiiy (’hiiM'se siM-i(‘li»‘s ihai iiderest 
themselves in them? 

Mr. Ileui.KY. Not to my kmovledy;e. It has never ])een 1iroii;:lil to my at¬ 
tention. I have nmlerstood from hearsay tliat th(*re ari' <'hines(‘ socieiios who 
are supplying; thos<' p(*(n>le witli fnnds in order t<i seenro counsel, and so mi; 
furnish momw for thmn to Imlil their c.-c-i's in cmirt. hut ! Inivc' never had any 
dire<'t ileallnKs with tlnmi myself. 

(Nnnmissiom'r Weinstock. Ar(‘ lliere many Chinese |H‘ostiiulcs hcia V 

Mr. IIinn.KY. to my knowledjre. 

(Vnnmissioiicr Wkinstoi k. No (diitu'se liniisi's of proslilnlion so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Ilnn.EY. I liavi* heem told hy )ndicmncn that there ari‘ some. Iml I ilmi't 
know how many. 

(^mnnlssioiier Wkinshk k. \ isited hy Clniiesi' or hy wirn<‘s? 

Mr. IltTKLEY. By both. 

Cominissioiua* \Vi:inst(*ck. I'y Indh? 

Mr. Ilruj.ioY. Y(‘s, sir. I liave talked aliout tli<‘m in eonvi'rsalion with some 
police oflieers. 

Commissioma* Wkinstock. llavi' no poli' i' (dheers Immmi suhpomaed. It inijrht 
be well to j;et a line on the Chinese prostitution lauav 

(Nanmissimier Lennon, (iel tlie chief in. 

.Mr. Ib siKK. .Mr. Flnrley. lla-re is one imn’e matter 1 want to ^o into. Mr, 
Schell, I Indievi*. was active in wliat is known as tin' Boston raiilV 

Mr. Hiun.KY. Yes. 

Mr. BfsiKK. Mr. Seliell was also an inspector Ikm'c at the lime of th(‘ Jionifa 
and Frolic, two sliips that were en^m^red in tlie snuiirjrlin}: hiislnoss? 

Mr. Hi ki.ev. Yes. 

.Mr. I’rsiKK. lns|H*<*tor ^(eCahe was sent to Canada to a liiu? on tlie phins 
o\’ the smtiy:;tlers? 

Mr. Hvulky, Yes. 

.Mr. IM sikk. .And reported to this ollire? 

Mr. HtTin.RY. Yes. 

.Mr. Ill SUCK, d'ho Frolic was raptured at Providence? 

Mr. HiniLEY. Yes. 

.Mr. Bi'siKK. 'Phat was 4-apiuri'd )»y jadiei* ollieers, was it not? 

•Mr. llian.F.Y. 1 iindi'rsland l>y watchmen in the New Y<n‘k. New Haven Sc 
lartford Uailroad. 

Mr. Pi siKK. And Air. Seliell liaiipened to In* down at Providence that ni;»ht, 
lid he not? 

Mr. Hrui.KY. I don't know anythin;; ahmit that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. AVho is S<-hell? 

.Mr. BrsiKK. He is a (Mdnese Insjavtor. Don't you rememlau’ that at that 
ime char;res were hrou;rht a;ralnst Mr. Seludl. that lie was al)senl from Ins jiosi 
*f diitv at the time the Frolic came in? 

Mr. Hi KEKY. Why- 

Mr. Bcsikk. That he hajipmied to he down at I’rovidonce at that time? 

•Mr. llrRi.KY. I know it has hemi talked about, hut I don't know It of my 
)wn knowledge. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Was there a hearing in tlnil ea.se, and didn't you testifyOr 
lidn’t you send In a report? 

Mr. HutiLFA. I liandleil prnetleally all of the mail that was transmitted to 
the department at that time, owing to Commissioner Billings's illness. AVhy, 
res; Illness. I think lie was sick. 

• Air. BrsiEK. Is it not a fact that the newspapers at Unit time puhlislied 
till the plans of the immigration authorities, ns to what they were going to do 
;0 (’iiteh the Frolic, whieli was known to be mi tin* way? M’asiTt that made 
I subject at the hearing? ' 
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Jlr. lUui-KV. 1 Imnll.! think tliat is so, hoouiise tlie first knowledge of the 
siiinggllng of the Chinese was brought to niy attention by a man in charge 
of the iKtIice Istat called the Patrol, that patrols the harbor, aial he tohl mo 
about a schooTier litling out off fbe Uose Wharf aud they were loatling provi¬ 
sions all day, and in his next round, the following morning, he discovered that 
the stilwHiner had left overnight, and the crew' were acting suspiciously; and 
then later there was a lueuiber of the crew arrested—that Is, he was not 
iirrested -apiireheuded by a policeman. He was In an intoxicated condition; 
and in tidking to tlie man, the officer found out that he was well supplied 
w iili money and asked liiiu wliere he got it, and he said he had just c-ome back 
after a successful trip smuggling Cliinese. 8o they immediately teleiffiom'd 
o\ er to me and I disiiatched Jlr. Schell over there to the station to interview 
this officer and olliers to And out if there was anything In it. Later, I got 
an anonymous letter stating that the yacht had gone away on a smuggling 
exiHslitioii of Chinese sotnewheres in Nova Scotia in' Newfoundland. We kept 
getting clews idl tlie lime, ami Mr. Scliell kept after them all the time. But 
the newspajiers, It was understood with a man by the name of Petersen on 
llie Transcrliit, who had gone out of his own volition and got a tip some- 
wliere that the Bonita was laying off of South Boston Flats, and that she was 
just after returning from a successful smuggling trip. He immediately went 
out tliere in a rowboat and discovered the odors of opium, and other trinkets 
wliich Clilnameti carry. He came down atid rcportetl the facts to me. He 
afterwards wanted to get that iis a newspaper scooii, and tiiis h’rolk exia'ditioti 
came rigid along after that; so all the tiewsiiaiK'f men got in toucli with it 
.someway, and it was understood that nothing would be given to the newspapers 
from our office parltciilarly until siiclt time as we would apprehend the /'’robV. 
Hut tlie matter was taken up with Mr. Jlurray, who was tlien acting st'cre- 
lary of our department, as 1 umterstaiid it, and some newspaiter iiieti down 
tliere got wind of tills affair, and the whole tiling was exiioseil in the newspaiiers 
before we apiirelieiided tlie Cliinuiuen on tlie I-'rutiv. 

Jlr. Husikk. JVImt I was driving at before was this: The cliurge was imnle 
that Mr. Schell gave the newspapers information; tlie charge was made that 
Jlr. Scliell was alvseut from his isist of duty at tlie time Hie I'rolk came, and 
was down at Providence with a woman- 

Jlr. HviiLKv. Well- 

Jlr. Bcsikk. .lust let me finish my question. 'I'he charge Was fiirtherimae 
made that he falsilietl his exiiense account at that same lime in going down 
tliere, aud, if my memory serves me rigid, lie was found guilty on every 
charge. What happened to Kciiell tifter tliat? 

Jlr. Hfiii.kv. He was transferred -to New York. 

Jlr. Bt SISK. He was transferred to New York? 

.Mr. Hi:ki,ky. Yes, sir. But I can say this, tliat in relation to giving ilie mat- 
ter out to the newspapers, Hint a man by the name of Sniilli, who was repre¬ 
senting the Boston llerald, called at the office tliat morning, and Schell was .so 
liicenstKl about the story getting out in the iiows|iaper Hial I Hdiilt, if it had 
not lieen for me, he would laive assaulted lilni. 

Chairman W.M.sii. Is Schell still in tlie .service? 

Jlr. Huklkv. Schell is In charge of Hie law division at Kllis Island. 

(,'oiuniissioiier \\'i:i.\.sto( K. If he w;is found guilty of every charge, liow doi-.s 
it liaiipen that lie remained in Hie .service? 

Mr. Hl'iii.kv. 1 think he—he sliowed me a letter—I would not be iiosiiive- 
while Jlr. Straus, who was then Secretary of the Departmeid of Commerce and 
Labor, transferrt'il liini over to New York, and 1 can’t leniember Hie contents 
of the letter. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Isn't Hiat a very nnnsual thing, to taken man who 
has liccn found guilty of gross neglect of duty and fraud and retain him in Hie 
service? 

Jlr. Iliuti.kY. I can not say that he Ims been found guillj. .Mr. Conimi.ssloner. 
it is only hearsay from .Mr. Biisiek. 

Commissioner Wkinstock'. From Jlr. Busiid;? 

.Mr. HtJKi.KY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner JVeinbtock. Where does the inroniialion come from that the 
party wa.« found guilty of those charges? 

Jlr. Hvhibk. I saw 11 In the records in Wa.sidiigloii. 

Conimls.sioner \Vi;i.xs™!i;. Absolutely found guilty? 

Jlr. BtJsiKK. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Co.NMii.i,. it Is in the tiles. We liave the tiles. 
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Commissioner WElNsrorK. That Is a very striuifio .slluatiou. 

Wr. Busier. I think I have the record. 

Mr. Hukley. What I know aliout that. Mr. Commissioner, is all hcur.say. I 
know nothing of my own p(‘rsonal knowledge. I know he was transferred, and 
I know he showe<I me a letter from Mr. Straus, then Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Commissioner Wein.stik;k. That occurred In what year. .Mr. IlnileyV 
Mr. Hurley. Let mo see. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Mr. Stnins was Ihere for how many years'? 

Mr. Hukt.ky. Straus was there four years. 

Comml.sshaier Whinstock. Four years? 

Mr. Hurley. Ye.s. sir. lb* was there umli-r — 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. ItooseveltV 
Mr. Hurley'. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Itoosevelt was there seven year.s. 

Mr. 11UKI.EY. Welt, he was tlns'i'- I think he was thia-e in Itoosevelt’s last 
term. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. laist term? 

Air. IIl'ULEY. I think so. Air. Ilasiek, C!in .nm enlighten na' on the date? 
Connni.ssioner Wei.y.stock. When was this man Iransfejiasl? 

Air. Busier. In liWH. 

Mr. Hurley. AVs. 

Mr. Busier. February, lt)t)8? 

Mr. Hurley. Ves, 

Mr. Busier. No. lie was transferred lo .Nc-w York in IIIOT. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Dim's llie record show lliat lie was found guilty of 
all those things at tlie time? 

Air. Busier. Y’<‘S. 

Commissioner AVkinstouu. I wonder if it would not be a giHiil thing to get 

Air. Straus before the coniini.ssion and tind out if he was not transferred- 

Clialrman Walsh. You will lind there was .somebody In the department that 
says this and that and hands it up to be signed. 

Who was the head of the department at that time under Mr. Straus'; 

Mr. Hurley. Do you mean of our department? 

Chairman Walsh. Ye.s; of your deparinient. 

Air. Hlirley. Sargent, I hi'lleve. 

t.lhairinan Walsh. And Mr. Larmsl was his tirst assistant? 

Air. Hurley. Yes, sir; Mr. Frank It. Lamed. 

Conimissioner Weinstock. Sargent was Commissiiaier General? 

Air, Hurley. Yes. 

Air. Busier. Tliat is all I have 
Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. I want to ask one or two questions. 

Air. Hurley, you are under the civil service, are you not? 

Air. Hurley'. Yes. 

('oinmissioner Delano. Mr. Weinstock told yon what tlie duties of tliis 
eiunmisslon are in regard to the imiiortathm of Chinese. For some rea.soii or 
ottier the law does not mention tdiinese; it mentions Hie simi,ggling of .Asiatic 
lalior, jVs 1 nnderslaiid It tliere is no exeliisioii of any .\sialie exis-pllng the 
Chinese, is there? 

Mr. Hurley. Oh, yes. 
t'omml.ssloiier Delano. Is tliere? 

Mr. Hurley. A’es. It e.xelmles .Yrmeiiians, Turks, Kurds. 

Mr. Busier. Only on medloal examination? 

Mr. Hurley. No, sir; all ean.ses under .seelimi 2 
I'omniissloiier imi.ANo. Tliat is what 1 wanlisi to gel ai. 

.Mr. Busier, By that you mean on a eaiise wliieli would exclude any oiIk'i- 
alien? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

t.bidrmiiii Walsh, You do not exclude tiiem lieeause tliey are .Ysialies? 

Air. Hurley. No, 

Coniinis.sioiier Delano. There is no race of laiople who are exeluderi from 
lids coniitry liet’iiiise of tlielr race or color except tlie Ohiiie.se, are tliere? 

Mr. HuRi.EY. Why, tlie .liipanese and laliorers can not mine under a proela- 
luaiioii of the I’resideiit. 

I'oinmissioner Delano, .fapane.se lahorers? 

Air. Hurley. Yes. 
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(’oinmissioiu'r Tluit is very recent? 

Mr. IIciii.KV. Why. h is n priH-ljnnnthni issuoil, I iruess, hv Uio rreshlent in 
K<H)sevelf‘s lijin*. Whenever we find that lliey are coininj^ fi» the detriment of 
l;d)or conditions in (his connti’y. 

(’oiiniiissioner WpaN.sTocK. If u Turk or a Kurd, as you call Iheni, should 
pass ail oMter oxaininalituis, sliould pas.s tiio nienlal, moral, and jdiysical ex- 
imnnali<uis- 

Ml-. Ill Hi.KY. Yes. 

('oiiimissioner liicr.ANo. (Nuild you still keep him out simply hecaiis(‘ he is a 
"i'nrk? 

Mr. lli ui.KY. Not (ui llie raci' alone. 

Commissioner lua.A.xo. Syrian or Armenian? 

Mr. Ill in.KY. Xo. sir. 

(’iutmiissioner Wkinstock. Ihit. witli a Chinaman, re-ijinliess of the laid Unit 
lio ]>ass('s the mental, moral, and phy.sical examination, lie may not he ad- 
iniitiMi? 

Mr. Hriu.KY. Ye.s. 

Ceiiimissiinu'r I>ki,ano. Mr. Hurley, of course in your duties ymi p*t thou¬ 
sands. 1 .suppose, of Tho.se wi'sfern Asia nalions wliere you would i;er one 
i'hinaman. don’t .\ou? 

Mr. llno KY. Yes. We find ipiite a mniiluT of Armenians cominp:, tpiite a 
mimhm- of Syrians, quite a mimiier of Turks and Kurds at: the present timi', 

Coinmi.ssioner Dia.Axo. You ^et tliree or four hiindriMl on a slni>load? 

.Air. Jli'ia.KV. I ri'cenlly laid a ship at I’rovidence wirli ami 50 per cent 
5\(re Asiatii-s. 

Commissioner WiaxsTocK. If 1 sliould <'ome to tins port as an Aslalie la- 
liofcr. menially, morally, and pliyslcally J pass the examination, hut 1 am u 
laliorer, how could you keep me out? 

Mr. Ilna.KV. It would ile]K'nd on Hit' jud^rment of the ins|a'cit)r. hecanse 
tlieri' is an a.irre<'mont helween the I'riited Slates Covt'rnmt'iit and Hie Kmpin' 
of Jajian. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is purely an at:reemenl; it is a I't'ntlcmaii’s 
a^rivenu'iit ? • 

.Mr. llruixY. nf t'tnirse the inspectors are to lie iroverned liy tlmt. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I tim a .lapanesi* hdiorer. hut 1 siaml all the 
tests, on wliat Kreuml wouhi ytiii deport nu'? 

.Mr. Ilian.KY. In the first place, ytni wtuihl have to he snpjdiiHl with a pass¬ 
port, whi<-h wonhl state (hat you are entlrh'd to come fnuii Japan, and Japan 
says Ihcy do not issue passports (o come to Hie Cnited Stales to (he delrlmenl 
of labor conditions liere. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Suppose as a .lapumse laborer T had ;rono to 
Kiik'land and i-aine from Kniriand over liere. As a Jajianese lalionu- I do not 
need a passtiort to t;o to England. 

Mr. Hnn.KY. They issue ihem. 1 had two men hi-re reci-ntly wiHi jiassporis 
coming from Engiaml sujqiosed to Jiave been students in England, hiil instead 
of holng Japs tliey were (Ihinamen. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. lUit if they go to study in England they are 
students? 

Mr. Hnn.FA'. Yes. sir: Hu'.v were stndeiUs. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tluu-o is no other country outsich' of Hie Cniied 
Slates that fiu-hlds the coming of Japanese laliorers so far as 1 know. 

I am a ial>orer in Japan. 

Mr. Ili iii.KY. Y('s. 

Coinmi.ssioner Wkjnstock. I go from Jujian (o England. I stop in England 
for some little time, tind then 1 come from England to America. 

^Ir. Htri.ky. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. T have no passport. IIow ean you stop me from 
getting in? 

Mr. Jlrui.KV. If y<ui left without a pass]>ort. it would he siipposi'd yon had a 
passfMu-t that was limited to some other country besides the rnltod States, and 
you would he rejeetnl on that ground. 

Conmiissiom'r Lkn-Nyin. There was a jiroclamution issued by I’ri'shh'ut Uoost'- 
volt, I think, to tlmt effect. 

Mr. llniLKY. This is the iTesidmit's proclamation issued March 4, 1013. It 
mids as follows- 

Commls.sioiu‘r Wkinstock. Issueil by whom? 

Mr. Ilriu.KY. ily ITcsldelit Uoosevelt. 
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rommisslonpr Wkinst(M'K. T1! it wero IVbniary, K)18, ir imis< imvc lurn 'Paft, 
bmniso Wilson did not oonio in until March. 

i\lr. Htklky. I tliink you will !ind Ihis in tlie oldtT editions liy I will 

rt'jid from piijtc 27: 

“ Wiicivas by the ncl (*n(!tl«*d ‘An a:*! (o roinihile liu' iiinni;;ruli<m ol* aliens 
inio the United States,’ appnn'cil Fcljriniry 2d. lfH>7. wheni'vcr the Frosident is 
s;disfi(Hl Unit passports issued by any rorei;rti (iovernnient in its citizcais to 
y(» to any country oilier tlian Ihe Uniled Statf‘s, or to any insular ])ossession ot 
Ilu* t’nited States, or to tlie Canal Zone, are bein;r used for (lie (lurpose of 
enaldint; (he holdiTs to come 1o tlie continental territory of the Tinted States, 
to ih<‘ detriment of labor eonditlons tlau’ein, it is niade the dut>' of the President 
(o n*fuse to jiermit sueh citizens of tiie c<»unlry issuin.ir such jtassports to enter 
ilie continental territory of tla‘ i'nited Stales from sin-li <'ounlry or from sucli 
insular poss(*ssion or from file (’anal Zone; am! 

“Whereas upon suliicient evidence produced before me by the neparlment 
i.f (^mimerce and Labor I am satislij'd tliat passporls issued by certain forelum 
<I'overnmenls to Ihelr < iti/.ens or subjects wlio are laborers, skilled or unskilled, 
to proceed to countries or pla<-es (dber than tlie <*ontlnental territory of the 
t'nll(‘d Slates an* heini' used Cor the iiurjiose of enablin;; Ihe liolders Ihen^of 
to come to the continental U*rritory of ilie Tinted Stales, to Ibe detriment of 
labor conditions llierein; 

“ [ hereby order that such alien laborers, skilled or unskillc<i. lie refused per- 
inis.^ioii to <*nter the coutimmtal territory <d' lln* Tnifml States. 

“U is further ordered that the Secretary of Commerci* and Tailxu’ lie. ami he 
lu*rel>v is, directed to tak(‘, throujrh the liureau of Tnmiip:raliou and Natiiraliza- 
linn, such measures and to make and enfon-e such rules am! re;;ulations as may 
be necessary to carry this onler into effect.” 

Commissioner J.iul.wno. That was issiietl by the Sc<-r(‘lary of CoinimuMc :imi 
].al)or? 

"Mr. Ilrai.iCY. Tliis is Ilie law and ri'auiations. Tliis is ]»> (lie 1 >c)»ar(meni of 
Labor. 

In speakiU}? about froinjr to Kivirland. T la-ccnlly had a i-as<‘ wlicre a daimncsi’ 
tried to brinj' two students in. He was armed wilb Japanese passports. 
Tlu'y \V(‘re suiiposed to take up studies in Kny:lamk and up<m Ibeir arrival here 
we lipprehondeil them, ami it look me a lone: time to break (hem down, hut 
(hey were, as a matter of fact, <’hiiiam<‘n, 

('oinmissioner I)el.\no. l)<»esn’t it n'^piire an expert to tell the dift'm-ence 
Jielween u Chinaman and a JapV 
I Mr. iluin.?:v. I think so. 

i Commissioner Wkinstock. You could test him quickly by his laiiy;ua;;(‘ with 
All intm'pretm*? 

Mr. lIuKi.KY. This man was (ryiuy: to ^et Ihem in as Japs. 'Diey ha<l li'ai mnl 
;eiiouy:h lo ;;et by, hut llM‘y couhl not converse freely in Ilie Japanese laiijraage. 

I Commissioner J>i:la.\o. l>iit from ilieir aiqiearance it was dillicult lo detect. 
illieinV 

I Mr. Houley. Yes, sir. I would not want to call myself an expm't in distin- 
nlshln;: iietween them. 

Commissioner Hkl.wo. Is il md a fact that Ihen* is more dilTercm'e between 
he Chinese of ililTerent districts in China tlian (here is between sonu‘ of the 
'hines<» and the Japanese? 

Mr. lIuin.KY. In the (Jiinese? 

t'ommissioner Delano. There is more di(Tercnc»‘ lietwf'en a north Chinaman 
ml a south Chinaman timn there is between some of the Cliinese race and (lie 
aps? 

Mr. Hukeky. AV^oll, I have seen s(»im‘ Cliinamcn <-onie from Korea lhat 1 
oiildn’t dlstiujiulsU whether (hey were Japs or not. 

Mr. Husiek. Do you call Kon‘ans Chinese? 

Mr. Huhley. They are Inclmled, I believe, as the <'hiiicse race. 

Commissioner Weinktock. I'lu'y an‘? 

.Mr. Hurley. Yea. 

Commissioner WKiNsrorK. A Korean would imt lie iiermitnsl lo laml then? 

, Mr. Hurley. Chinese race. 

! Commlsaiouer Wkinstock, Monj;ollans? 

[ Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

[ Chairman Walsh. T think that is all, Mr. llnrle\ : lliank yon. 
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TESTIMONY OF HR. JOHN A. HcCABE. 

Jfr, Bj'siek. Your imiiio in full, plcnsoV 

Mr. Mc(!aiie. .[ohn A. Mc<_!iil)e. 

Mr. BimiEK. And .your position'; 

iir. M((Ube. I have ('hartte of llie enforoeniont of tlio CliineRe-exciusion law 
in tile New Englntul district, under tlie (a)ininl.s.slonor of ImmiKi-ation, Boston, 
Mas.s. 

Jlr. Bu.siek. How ion;; liave you lieen in tlnit work? 

Jlr. M(K,'«UiK. Since February, 1iK»3. 

.Mr. BrsiEK, Wlio assists you liere in Hint work? 

Ml'. McCabe, .iohn (J. Sullivan. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. Anyone else? 

Mr. JIcCabe. AibI I iiave a stenoitraiilier. Walter M. l’err.r; an interpreter. 
Sehere F. Moy. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. How long lias Moy lasoi in Ibe service? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, be has Iksmi in Ibe service, I Ibink, since likid. First sla- 
tloned at Buffalo, Philadclpiiia, Boston. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, just exiilain the duties of your otliee, Mr. JleCabe, in 
brief. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, wliat 1 would term Ibe routine duties are Ibe examina¬ 
tion of Chinese applying for admission into the t'nited Slate.s, and all those 
applying for return certificates. In olliei' woi'ds, a certilleate that will enable 
them to leave the United States ami return lo it eitiier within a year or indefi¬ 
nitely. Also balking up those who are alleged to be here unlawfully, and also 
rumors of smuggling. 

Mr, Bi'stek. How many eases will you iiave in a year of Chinese applying 
for admission in Boston? 

Mr. JIcCabe. I’raetically nope at Ibe port of Boston, but lliose who apply 
for admission at San Franci.sco, Seattle, and Yancouver, tlieir witnesses, many 
of them, are in .New Kngland, and that work devolves iijsiii us. In oilier 
words, some Cbinanian living in Boston, or some other part of New Englanil, 
is attempting to bring a son or his wife, and the a)iplicanl arrives at .San 
Francisco, Seattle, or Vancouver and tliere is exaniineil, and if bis witnesses 
are located in any part of the New England district the record is sent to 
Boston for investigation. 

Mr. Bcsikk. The record from the 1‘acille coast, containing the applicant's 
picture and so on? 

Jlr. JUCabe. Yes, sir; and a statement. 

Jlr. Bvsiek. .\nd then you have to go out and verify it? 

Mr, JIiCaiie. We examine whalever witnesses are necessary to establish the 
facts alleged, 

Jlr. Busiek. How many cases of that nature have you in a year's time? 

Mr. .McCabe. (Mi, I have the aiinuai re|iorl here. I’robahly KKI. 

Mr. Busiek. That disposes of the work that you do for other ollice.s, then; 
does It not? 

Mr. JIiCaiie. Oli, no; our work. well. 1 should say Hint one-lialf of our 
work is in connection wltli other otiices, 

Jlr. Busiek. One-half of yoiir work? 

Jlr. JIcCabe. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. What does the work Hint originates liere and properly belongs 
to Ibis office consist of? 

Jlr. JIcCabe. (if Cliincse applying for return ccrtiflcate.s. 

Jlr. Busiek. How many of these do yon Imve in a year? 

Jlr. McCabe. Anywhere from 'idd to HfiO. 

Jlr. Busiek. About one ii day? 

Mr. JIcCabe. M'ell, I would not—well, .ves; practically. It would not he one 
a day. For insfmiee, f would sit on say two or three a day. If they were 
straight retiir,nlng labor eases we could exandne five or six of them; but if il 
was a man iiroving nativity de novo 11 takes pretty near llie time of one lns|B>r- 
tor from 1 o’ebiek in the morning niitil 11 in the afternoon. 

Jlr. lUmiEK. How manv eases do you have of Cliliiest' wlioin yon eliilin are 
unlawfully In this eomitry, and wimin yim simk to deport? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Well, I would not say Unit all the Investigations that we Iiave 
nf suspected unlawful residents I would sisd; to deport. It de|)eiids upon the evl 
deuce. 

Mr. Biisiek. How niany cases, we will put It that way? 
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Mr. McCaiib. Oil, perlmiis 20 or 2.T in ii your. 

Mr. Busier. How nmny invostiKtUlons would you suy tlion' arc? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, 1 lulglit say 50 or GO. 

Mr. Busier. AYhore doos your Inforiuatiou couio from i-oiioorulng oouti'abaiul 
Chinese? 

Mr. McCabe. Anonymous letters and different rumors wi‘ lieur; and al.so 
when we are out on any investlsation we are alway.s asked, wlicrever they are— 
we always ask tliem tor their iiapers, and if lliey luivenT any we examine lliem 
and see whetlior or not tlie story lliey ted is consistent wild llioir claims. 

Mr, Busier. What kind of a check liave ,iou on tlie C.ldnese population of 
your district? Do you know apjiroxlinately liow man.v (.lldnese tlieic are heri'V 

Mr. .McCabe. I made a census in 1005 of the (.'hinese in New Knaland, in tlie 
New England district, going personally to all the larger iilaces, and in the .small 
country towns having tliein reportisl liy tlie police. In all large cities and in the 
larger towns we went and inspected. Eor instance, we w rote to the chief of 
police in all the large towns and cities in New England, and Mien to tia po.sl- 
master of tlie .small towns. Tlie iio.stmaster returned llie names of (lie .small 
towns and the chief of police in tlie larger cities and towns retiirnisl tlie names 
and ntimher.s wliere Cldiiese were residing, and those we visited and attempted 
to interview the prsiple we found working tlierein. We com|ileted that census 
ill 1005 w'ith the exception of iiart of Hartford, Bridgeport, Conn., and one or 
iwo other small towns in Connecticut, and what we iidglil term lialf of the city 
of llirston, which would Include, for instance. Cldiintown, ami then there were 
two or tliree smalt towns. We had completed it when we were told to dlscon- 
tinue it. 

Mr. Busier. What did you tind? 

.Mr. McC-Mie. Well, our returns showed apjiroximately ahoiit 2,0.50 Chinese in 
New England, and we estimated Unit for llie district we had not taken, tliat 
tliere were prohahly ahout l,llK) or 1,200 more, making about- 

•Mr. Busier. How many are thei'e in Boston? 

Cliairman Walsh. Making a lolal of what? 

■Mr. .McCabe. Prohahly a total of about ■t,.500. 

(Vinindssioner Dei.axo. in New EiighindV 

Commissioner I.eanon. In Boston or .New England? 

Mr. MctlABii. In New Englund. 

Coniiidssioner Weinstocr. In 190.5? 

iMr. McCabe. Between 4,,5tXI and 5,000, I sliould .say. 

Conind.ssioner Wkinstcsir. Wliat year? 

Mr. SIcCabe. 1005. 

Mr. Busier. How many Chinese did you estimate to he in Boston at that 
time? 

Mr. .McCabe. Well, 1 sliould say that 2,000 of tliosc were in llie Ktate of 
Massachusetts, and the greater majority of llial 2,000 were In greater Boston. 

.Mr. Busier. What is included in (Ireater Boston? 

Mr. .Mctl.MiE. 'I'liat would lie (.laniliridge, Somerville, .Medford, Malden, Chelsea. 

Mr, Busier. Cliarlestown? 

Mr. .McCabe. Charlestown is part of Boston. 

Mr. Busier. You say there were alamt 2,0(Ki? 

.Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Mr' Busier. Has the luuiiher of t.lhinese in Boston since 1905 lieen fairly 
eonstaiit, or laid It increased? 

Mr. McCabe. Well. I sliould .say tiiat it lias increased, lint otlier peojile say 
.no. Eor Instanee, men timt claim to do husine.ss witli tlieiii say flint It Imd 
In general decreased, I know tliut every place I go in tlie country towns, wliere 
:15 or 10 years ago there wa.s only one laundry, now tliere are two, mid In a 
jllacc like—oli, I sliould say for tiuit 2,(HK) it iiilgld include tlie metropolitan 
district, and tliat would bring it out as far as Salem and l.yun for the 2,(X)o. 
?iVe will sny, for instanci", in I.ynu they lmvi.‘ several new Cliincse restaurauts, 
■and, of course, it takes more men to run tliose tlian it dta’s an ordinary laundry : 
so that wldle otliers claim tliut tlie Chinese populution has decreased. I (Idnk 

( t is Just ns intu li, if not more tliaii it was in 1005. 

Mr. Busier. Where do those Chinese come from to take tlii' places of tlii..so 
fho leave and die? 

■Mr. McCabe. Well, wlien you go back live or six years ago, tlie only ihusou 
Who could bring any of Ids relatives to the United States was what we calleil 
*lie so-cnlletl exempt classes, and they were entitled to tiring tlieir minor 
Mdklreii; hut within the past live or six years it lias been dwldcsl tImt a mttu 
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>vlio I'liiiiiis (0 lip a l iU’/.pii Ilf tlu' riiitocl Stall's i-aii i I'liii' Ills son, so tliat is a 
now class aililotl. 

Mr. Hi'siKH. Ami the lainor chllilrpn ami wives of laprelianls ami natives? 

Mr. Mo( Of llie exempt class can come. 

.Mr. ]!f.siiiK. Of tlie e.xempt class, ami tliat is what is swelllufj tills Chinese 
liiipalatiiin? 

Mr. Mct'Aiin. AVell. also the natives, Ihe .sons of nalivcs. 

Mr. Br.siEK. The sons of natives? 

Mr. Mci'.vni.;. Yes. 

Mr. IlusiEK. Is tliere any ('hine.se smupiiflinS'I Unit is, exleiisivo smiif'ifling, 
that will account, for if; 

Mr. McC.mik. fVell, I don'l know, I tliinl; that some of the ollicers at. the 
tmrean are more comiii’tent to estimate the nnmlier of simiggleil. 1 tliink as 
far as my own district is concerned, I don’t fliink tlicre is any great amonnt of 
smnggiiiig. it is occasional, I shonid imagine on the T,al;es that tliere is con- 
.sideralile. iiml, of conrse, tliis district gels tlie liimelit of it. In other word.s, 
tliey come in liere. 

Mr. Busier. The commission realizes tliat all tin' Cliliiesi' in tills district 
were not smnggied into this district, petdiajis, on Iht' coast: that they may 
have come from other parts of the riiitisl Stales. Bat wliat is yonr estimate 
ns to the ]iercentage of eontralianil Chinese among the Chinesii here in yonr 
district? It has heen jint as high as ok per cent and as low as in the tiH'iis? 

Mr. McC’.viie. Will, going on tliis census for New Kngland -for instance, Unit 
is not taking in tlie districts that we did not lake; we had returns for ap- 
liroximately S.IKiO Chinese, and onr reca|iilalatlons show the total nmnlier 
re|>orl(Mt who ivere iinalih' to jireseni ('videace ot tlieir right to remain in the 
I'nited Slates was apiiroximately l.niHI. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. (Hie limns,mil were nnalile In show evidence of llieir right In he 
in the I'nited Stales? 

Mr. McC.mie. Yes, sir; tins census was taken in Ifido, and in Ihe recaplliihi- 
tion some claimed to havi' heen merchants at the time of registration, ap¬ 
proximately 170, Of course, tliis is given lOO-lTO here, lull 1 am using roninl 
iinmliers. Claimed to have secnred cerlilicates of regisiralion, lint conld not 
produce Ihein, Kifi, or ll'iO in romid nnmhers; no knowledge of character of 
papers held, reimrted hy postmasters, rsKi; refused to slate why lhi>y were not 
in pos.sess!on of )iroiier papers or neglected to register, t-l.i. For instance, 
.MO of them rcporicd hy Ihe posimaslers, it niiglit lie possilile Unit at least lialf 
of them Inn) their jiaiiers indicating their rigid to lie and remain in the I'nited 
Btates. 

Mr. BrsiEK. At that v.air estimate would he Unit ahoni lialf of tlieni In any 
event conld not sliow their rigid In I'C in llie Ci.ileil Stales, half of Ihose .'l.iKKIV 

Mr. McC.\m:. No, sir; I would not say that. 

Commissioner I.knxox. What would oxphiin (hose lhal are not accounted 
for iimh'r those various headings lhal yon lliink migid have Ihe rlglu to slay 
here? Yon have accounted for alinut lialf? 

Mr. MiC.viie. I don't say Unit liial total nnmlier re|iorted wlio were unalile 
to present evhlenee of a rigid In he and remain in Ihe I'nited Stntes In round 
numhers of I.iKIfl; I would not soy Unit it migid, lie pnssilile (hat itli tier cent 
of those if lalked to oa an exlemled examination migid fail to t('ll cnii- 
sistent story as to Uieir rigid to lie ami remain In tlie I'nited Slates. 

Mr. Busiek. Tlie tnlal nnmlier wlai slnnved papers was l.ddil? 

Mr. MeC.viin. Y'es, sir: tlie total mimlier ri'pnrfed who were nnalile to pre- 
SMit evideneo of tlieir rigid to remnin In llie I'nited Slates was l.lCil. Out of 
(hat number tliere were .Mil that were reported by the iiostmasters that he 
hud no knowledge as to wheUior or not (hey elaimed to have any papers. 

Mr, Busier. I see. 

Commissioner Oei.ano. 'riiiit is the way I understood it. 

Commissioner I.f.xxon. I didn’t eateh it Unit way. Tliat would Uuive ahont 
,*>(10, then. 

Mr. McCaiie. Y(>s, sir; lhal wmdd leave ahoni .KXI. 

Mr. Bchiek. How miiiiy iiistanees of fraiidlihmt papiTs do you ran Into? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, there Is reidly no direct evidence that they are frnndii- 
lent papers. It is only hy Infei'cnce. For liisinnee, it wa.s the custom 111 IS!).") 
and 1890 to secure the entry of Chinese llmf were not entitled to eome In 
on original entry, to pn'pare piifSTM In the riilted Stntes setting forth that 
they were r(‘ttiriiiug mereluints uiid In that way they would get In; Imt that 
hns all been done awuj' wllli, and It Is pretty hard, for Instance, when yon come 
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•across a man and he has Kot wliat y<m call a morchunCs paper, an aflUlavit 
setting forth In substance that some time in 1800 he was then In the United 
.States and was about to depart for ('hina and he might not have biH}n a 
mercliant, but a laborer in the Unitc'd States and wanr<‘(l to go and visit 
China, or he might Imve had the paper prei)ared in the I’nited States by some¬ 
body and forwarded to him to China and then c<nno in on it. 

Commissioner PKr.Axo. Is a lanndryman a merchant? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; every Cldncso person is a laborer, (‘xceid a man who 
[eondnets a merchant’s business at a fixed place of business, and lhaf business 
|has no connection whatsoever with a laundry or iH^stauranl m* a?iythlng of 
[that kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the proprietor of a laundry is regarded 
;as a laborer? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

(.Vanniissloner Weinstock. And the ja'oprh'tor <•!’ a resiaiirant is rogarch'd 
as a laborer? 

Mr. Mot^ABK. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. lie must buy aiul soil things to ht' a inoroliant ? 

Mr. ^IctjABE. Yes. 

Mr. JlusjEK. Are not there in the hands of the Chinese ci-iMilh-ah^s known 
as the McCettrioh t-enificates tiiat are regarde<l as lYaudnletii? 

Mr. McCabe. Ye>j. 

Mr. UrsiKK. Have you any of those certilicates in .^onr i>ossessiou: any 
frandnlent eertificjites that liave been taken up l>y yon? 

Mr. ItlcCABR. Well. I have sonu' in tiu‘ tile. At least tln'y iiniicah^ that they 
were Issued by fraud. It Is liard to tell. I liaxanri (‘Ver sooji omr that I didn’t 
tldnk was In the handwriting, the signature on ir was n<d in llu' handwriting 
of MeOettrich, Init w(^ (•(•nsider it from tlie fact that it wouhl havi' a fratnlulenl 
iseal over the photograph and ]»erhaps a honn fhh* seal, we would consider a 
ib<*na fide seal apiiejiring on some other part of the papea*. 

I Mr. UnsiEK. Have you got one of tliose with you? 

I Mr. McCabe. No, sir; I have not. 

; Mr. lU’siEK. M'ill you bring one this afternoon Avlien yon return? 
f l\Ir. McCabe. T will if—generally the original r<‘Cord in tlie place Is at the 
}>ort of entry, siml wlien tlie Chinese were coming inl<» lioston here a few years 
•figo all those origimil records were transfAwred to VaneoiUTM*. ami whih' I am 
'Quite eerlain that I may have one in the ofiiee. it is still p<*ssll)!e that I haven’t. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. Are then' tiny oUn'r kinds <d' forgeries llnit tlie Chinese imlulgo 

besides forging those c(nninissioner’s certifieates? 

Y Mr. McCabe. Tliat is abcnil all. 

Mr. UrstEK. How extensive is that? 

, .Mr. McCabe. Well, outside of telling tlie original defciHlaiil in the .\l<<lciirich 
ia<e. I don’t believe it is vt'ry extensive. 

\ Mr. lU'siEK. Isn’t It a fact that in nn*s| Chinatowns tliere is sinm* Chinese 
rthal gel togelher tt Innn'h of eertilicati's and sidl tlu'in to <itlier Cidnese—that 
|s. the cevtifieati's, for instance. o\' a d<‘5id (^liinaman? Isn’t there ipiite a stile 
^n Chinese certificates? 

.^Ir. McC’abe. 1 don’t IxOii've so. It inighi liave happi'iu'd in times, say 10 or 
o years a.go, that they sold tliosi' <crtifii-a1('s. hut they are n<d at the present 
iiin- of any great value. 

^fl^ lU'STEK. Why not? 

Mr. McCaue. Ilecanse they ai’e nion* exiierienced in telling a story pn'ptin'd 
b im'i'l the oceashm than they were in jiast times. 

; .Air. Do they gei by now just on a story witlnnjt a ccrtilieali'? 

i Mr. .McO.vbe. Oli, yes; I have st'cn Cldnamen that <-laimed have been dis- 
Inirgi'd by a comml.ssioner that I believed the story Ik* tol<l me: it had a true 
ing to It, and I have scs'ii others wiio had a paiu'i* with no plmPfgraiih attaclied 
p it. The manner in which they told tln'ir story was prepareil to meet an 
O'aslon. 

• Mr. I'fstEK. A^on say you try almnt *J0 cases a year—that is, that yon liring 
id'ori' Ihe United States eominlssl<mers. How many of those do you win on an 
A-erage? 

s Mr. McCabe. T will say that that—and T tluid; it is clean throii.ghont tlie 
|nlted States—that there wonhl he more Chiiu'se tried for being unlawfully 
b th(' United States If we thought we had any <‘han<'e of winning the east's, 
lUt it Is only to arn*st them and bring them before the eouns to make citizens 

them. 

S. Doc. 410 , (;4-l—vol 7-o . 
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Mr. BrsiKK. AVhnt do you mean to make citizens of them? 

Mr. M('(’,\uk. There Is plenty courts that will dischar^te a Chinese person fo]* 
beinfr unlawfully in the Unittsl Slates on tlie testimony of one man who allegi's 
to he his unde. 

Mr. ill siKK. Wiien lluil conn, turns him loose on such a hearing' liis rljrht is 
foi’ever estiililislu'dV 

Mr. McCaiu:. Not only Ihs ri;:ld. l)nt tlie rijtht of his wife to enter the Unitetl 
States and all the cliiidriMi tliat she may liav<‘. And if they are admith^i, 
haviu^r salisli(sl tlie (iovernmont of the ndatiunship claimed, wiiy, upon their 
admission, tliey are citizens, aiul so posterity Is ontillnl to the citizenship <d’ 
the United States. 

Mr. llvsir.K. Wh(» tries most of ymir ('liiuese i-ases liere; what commissioner? 

Mr. M(('.\nK. Commissioner Hayes. 

Mr. ill snac. How many dot's he jri'l? 

Mr. M(C.\nj;. He dttesn’t K"l many. 

Mr. Bi'siKK. Wliy not? 

Mr. McC.vhk. Ih'canse all cast's have ;;ot to he taken liefoit' him. and tt» hrim: 
them hefort' him, as 1 .say, our t'Xperit'iice lias lau^rhl us t.imt they will only he 
dischar^red or maile citizens, ami better l«‘t them slay lit'i'c with n<t proof of 
their ri;tht to Ite and remain in the Unitetl Stales than arrt'si them ami have 
them discliarircd. 

i\lr, BrsU'K. Uommissloner lla\es dot's not act for any tlislru'l exct'pt for (ho 
Boston district? 

Mr. McC.vuk. That is all. Yes; the metropoUtan tlistrict 

Mr. Bt’sikk. Then' are other comiiiis.sitmers at the oihor [dact'S in ymir dis¬ 
trict, aren'i tht'ri'? 

Ml*. McC-un:. Yes. 

Ml’. lirsTLK. You coiihl hriiiti cases al. SfUne otla'i’ jdaci* iliaii I’osion. ctjuhln’t 
you? 

Mr. ^Ic(’.\in;. Well, if we arrest a man in AVorcesler. thon* is a commissiiui.-r 
tliere, Init it lias always been tin* custom ttt arrest tln'in in W'U’Ct'sti'r ami hl•i^,:^ 
tliem tt) Bosttm because it saves expt*ns(‘. 

Bt'sikk. But it ;rets vtair nicii lunioil loose? 

Mr. McC-Mu:. Wt'll, T ilon't know anythint; about llit* commissitnier in Wor¬ 
cester, whetlier or not In' would lie any better than Utunmissitmer Hayes. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Is Witnestor Hit* mily t»tlier place wlimv they would have any 
C()minis.sioner? 

Mr. McCahk. TIu'v have »»ne in Spriujilield ami one in Uittsrtehi. 

Mr. BrsfKK. Have yon t'vt'r irietl any case liiore? 

Mr. McUauk. No. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Brim; tht'iii all to Bitston? 

Mr. McCauk. .No, sir. Nt'ver arrestetl any in that—we have mwer arrosiott 
any in PiTtsfit'hl. 

Mr. BrsiuK. Have ytni evi'r made ctunplaint to Hie United Slates district 
attorney aimnt this man Ila.ves turnlns loose all those peoph‘? 

Mr. Mc('ahk. I don't know as I cvm’ made any direct complaint, hut T lu'Ueve 
that tlieir oflice was—he was c<uiversfint with it; at least l»is assistanls were. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Have you over taken it up with the imreau in Washington ami 
made complaint? 

Mr. McI’auk. Indirectly. 

Mr. BrsiKK. What do you mean? 

Mr. McCauk. a man must—wants to he ratlier careful about complainintr 
about these Ihinfrs. He don’t know whose shoe he Is j:oin« lo pinch, am! who 
mi^rht j.M*t afti'r his Job: hut there has been some action taken in reference to 
having; some other commissioner designated to hear thes<‘ cases, which is lawful 
under Die so-calh'il Kay A<t, and I Ix'lleve our bureau or our department rc- 
quosteil the Heiwirtment of .Tnstice to have somebmly else desijmated other than 
Commissioner Hayes to hoar these cases, and the district attorney of the State 
of Massnclmsetts'has the imwer to deslffiinte the commissioner wlio sludl hear 
them, and he in his answ«'r to the Hepartment of Justici* helleveil in joinK on 
as we were at present witli (Commissioner Hayes, with th(‘ expectation tlmt lie 
niisht possibly do better. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Has lie done better? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, he ha.s heard only two eaw's since that question lias 
come up. hut from wliat I eau observe id him I think lie will follow along the 
same lines. 

Chulrmun Walsh. That he will what? 
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Mr. McCabe. Follow along the sumo lines. 

Mr. Busier. What did lu* do in your two cases? 

Mr. MoCaue. His manner to me indicates that he will discharge them, ami can 
really justify the jlischarge by lots of previous diH'isions. For instamx*, lie* 
law says that if the commissioner is satistkal tliat a man has a right to lx* in 
the United States. That is all he has got to be satisfied of. Of course there are 
some commissioners wlio require more proof than otliers for their sarlsfa<'iio!i 
in discharging a man. 

Mr. Busikk. It takes very little to satisfy Hayes; Is that the iilea? 

Mr. McCade. Well, if I were to say I tliuik ]\lr. Hayes is pro*(qnnese ami 
tliere may he otlter 4*ommissl(mers who may lx* anti-('liinese, Inil still tliey 
would give the Cliinatiian and (lovertiincnt a fair hearing, or square deal, iit 
the terms of the day. 

Mr. Busier. Is this Cliinese business inotiupolized by any special lawyers? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I think I W4nilil not say it was motiojmliiccd, l)Ul tlicre arc 
certain lawyers who have more cases tlian (Ulun’s. 

Mr. Busier. Are matters ever taken over your head and disposed of at Wasii- 
ington without notice to you tis to wliat is going to haj)pcii am! wind, is being 
done? 

Mr. M('(’abe. Tlnit is within tlieir rigltt. There is a case of a Hltiimman 
makes application for admissi<m, ami, for instance, we will assume he applies 
for admission at Boston, ami he is exaniined, aial tlie iiisjuM-tor makes liis report 
to the (/ouiinissloner of Immigration, and tiie Commissioner of Immigration 
decides whether <»r not he will be admitted; and if he denicti idiii the (hiiuese 
person has a riglit to a[n>eal to tlie S^'crelar.v, and it is llie rigid of the Se<Tc- 
tary to remaml- 

Mr. Busier. Are tla-re any matters that are disposed of tliere lad’ore appeal? 

Mr. Mc'dAUK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. I mean ito you ever get oialers from Wasliington to laki* a ccriaiu 
altitude in a case? 

Mr. McC’.mie. Oil. never. 

IMr. Bi’siEK. You wm’e llio inspector in charge of riiincs<‘ maiti'rs wlien tlios4‘ 
-0 students entered (Uisiniig Aca«lemy? 

Mr. MctLuiE. Yes. 

Mr. Bj'sier. If you will, get your files out for the purpose of consulting tliein. 

Mr. McCabe. Of cmirse I believe we would never know an.\ l)iing alamt tliosc 
.section (5 st.mhMits, ex<'4‘i)ting 1 happened to bo born in tin* town of Wladhain, 
wliicli is next to the town of Ashhurnham, ami I went to a school which was 
in competiti(m Avitli llie Cushing Acmlomy. and those records for our 1\l(‘s and 
notification tliat those 20 had been destined to Cuslilng Academy 4'aine in, ami 
1 iimnedlately saw tliey were unalile to talk any Eiiglisli; and if tlie (hisliiiig 
Academy knew in the first place that tliey ilidn’t understand Fiiigllsh. or have 
something similar to a grammar-school education, tliut tliey would not he 
bothered with taking them; so I suspected something might 1 m‘ wnnig. .so 1 
wrote the principal, Mr, Cowell, and he said tliat they had arrived then—tliey 
liad arrived .smne time in November—ami the Cliristmas vacation caim* ami 
only three of them returned. 

Mr. Busier. You wrote liim a letter before that, didn’t you? Didn’t you 
write him a letter about Decemlier 5 or 0 in wliicli you aske<l him for infor¬ 
mation? 

Mr. McCabe. I received—tlie first notification was December 1 ami 4. at tic* 
office, that those 20 students Imd been admitted at Vancouver d(‘siined to 
Cushing Academy, and I wrote him on the fith. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Is that tlie mdifu'atlon from Vancouver? 

Mr. McCaue. Yes. | Reading :| 

“Tliere is inclosed for cinnpletion of your files a copy of a statement made 
iqion his arrival at this port by Yee Hoi Shenng, serial 280, ex S. S. yfonivagic, 
Noveml)er 5, IDIT, admitted the Uth instant, as a section d student destineil 
to Cushing Academy. Asliburnham, Mass." 

Mr. Busier. That refers to but one student. 

Mr. McCabe. There were 20 of them, an indiviilual letter in each cas<‘. 

Chairman Walsh. That was dated where? 

Mr. McCabe. Novemlier 28. 1911, rmuved at our office December A. 

Cliainuan Walsh. What did that make it your duty to ilo, if anything? 
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Jlr. McCabe. If I did not tlilnk they were bona fide, and if there was any 
way tliat I could cause any Investlsation looking to an enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion law to do it. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In <ither words, you were supposed to go and see if tliey ar¬ 
rived at tlie Cushing Academy, and all about it? 

Mr. .McCabe. No. 

tfiiairman Waesii. Wliat were you supposed (o do? Or why did they write 
your department a letter? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Well, It anyone, any person admitted destined to our district 
tliey send us notification of it, and also a co])y of his statement made. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is it your duty to do anytliing in conneidlon Avith 
tliat: your office; was it when you received that letter? 

Mr. McCabe. Under tlie )>resent rules and regulations it is file duty of tlie port 
of entry to notify tlie district wliere the Cliinese person, if ho is going to lie a 
student, is destined. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliat tlie rule at tlie lime tliose 2i) came in? 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was it your duly to do, if anything, upon receipt <if 
tliose 20 letters at tliat time? 

Mr. .McCabe. I don’t think I would have been ilerelict in my duly at all if I 
had not. They were going to an institution of learning, and it was only because 
1 happened to know the Cushing .Academy. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, you say that that letter iiiiiaised no duly uiioii your 
eltice whatsoever-in resjiect to those 20 men? 

.Mr. .McCabe. No, sir; not at that time; hut now, under tlie rules and rogiilu- 
lions, it does. 

Commissioner Iiklano. Tliat was a foreign country Hull was admitting them? 

Mr. .Mi Caiie. No, sir. Our ollice is at I'aiicoiivcr. AVe have an ollice there. 

(.'ommissioner Delano. Tliey accejited their statement and then they iiasscd 
it on to you, I would a.ssmiie, in order to give you an opporiniiily of verifying. 
As a matter of fact, yon did verify, hut you say it was not your duty to do it, 
hut you dill do il ? 

.Air. AIiC.viiE. I did It because I sus|)ected that they were not stiideiits in good 
faith, lint at that particular time, for instance, there were 20 of them, and I 
saw from their c.vamination that they did not under.sfand Knglisli; hut we will 
assume that there had been two or tlirw of them and I had received notification 
ill the same manner and I saw that they could talk English or laid hceii in an 
Eiiglisli .scliooi ill Hongkong, tliat would indicate to mo that they weir in good 
failli and I niiglit not at that particular time have writleii, Iiecaiise there are 
students coming tliat are real stiideids. 

Ciimmissioner Delano. Has Cushing .Aiadeniy a good repnlation or not? 

.Air. McCabe. Oh, yes; I tijiiik so. I don't helieve tliat tliis principal' of 
ensiling Academy, if he knew tliat tliese hoys liad no Knglisli edueation, tliat 
lie would liave given tlie woman to understand tliat lie would fake llieiii. This 
woman that was liandling those sent liim some money on aecount and luid the 
rt'eeipt and everything, and gave the earmarks to the iiisiieetors when tliey ar¬ 
rived tliat it was in good faltli. 

.Mr. lirsiEK. How did you know wlien you wrote to I'roC. Colwell Unit those 
lioys were being lirouglit over tiy Mrs. Sarah Hlng? 

.Air. McCabe. I saw it from tlie indorsement on tlie luiper. For lustaiiee. 
where the inspector himleil tlieiii. His derision In liindliig llieiu he .spoke ahotit 
.Mrs. Iling. 

Mr. Bl’siek. AVIiat inspector laiulcd tliciii in A’liiicoiivcr? 

Mr. JIcCaiie. Charles AV. Pierce. 

Jlr. Busiek. CImrIes W. Pierce. 

Mr. McCabe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvsiek. AVTio was tlie inleriireter? 

Mr. McCabe. It niiglit lie-—miglit not liave been tlie same interpreter; Chin 
Hiiig was tlie Interpreter in tliis first that I mentioned. He may not have been 
in all cases. Pierce liad some rumor that this woman, some way, that thi.s 
woman was engaged in smuggling Chinese, and wired to Seattle ami several 
different places of tliat kind to furnisli lilin witli any information and, of course, 
tlie Chinese liad the projier jiapers, and in view of tlie fact that tliey wiwe ile- 
stini'd to a regtilar Institution of learning, and she liad receipts tind everything, 
he admitted them. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Y'oii al.so imd .voiir siis|iic!oiis, I gatlier from tlie words of yimr 
letter. Vou say lady in cliarge, .Air. Sarah Iling, a wliite wonuiii and an alleged 
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former school-teadier in Canton. I take it from that you did not lutvo nuioh 
faith ii) her bona tides yourself, dUl you? 

Mr. M<;Cabk. Well, I was not surprlswl at the turn the oases took, because 
I believe that if they were not having any knowledge of Kngllsh, and if they 
wore coming to be r(‘al stud(‘nts, tliey would not go to (’ashing Academy, 
because I believed if the (’ashing Academy knew all about them, they would 
not agree to take them. 

Mr. Busikk. Each CJhim^sc stmlent coudng over la*re under the department 
regulations lias to have som(» sjionsor, or some oiu' to vouch for Idm, does he 
not? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, th(*re lias to he sometliing in tlie invesligation lo Indicates 
lhat llnaneial arrangements liave hc'en made for his maiideiiame while in the 
I’nited States as a student. 

Mr. Busietc. Whose duty is il lo investigate? that? Yours, (n* tiH‘ district 
into whieli they come? 

Mr. Mc'Cabe. I believe, and a lot of attonmys edaim, it is no jiait of our duty. 
That section 6, the incm or llie so-called exempt class reecdvc's a eertilieate from 
his Government in China, and tlimi it is inv(‘stigatc*d o\or there hy the American 
consul, and wlmu the man arrives at Seattle, if the statements that he makes 
agree with llu^se on tlie eertitii’ute, that lie shall he admitted forthwith, they 
would have nothing to do with it, hut they do. 

Mr. Busiek. What doc's your deparlnnuit order you to do? 

Mr. McCabe. W<*11, we are not really order<*d to do anything. It is the 
insjieetor himself, to satisfy him. Kor inslani-e,'if I liad a sis-tlon 0 student 
arrive at Boston ami lie said his fatlu'r was in Cliina, and lie had a proper 
paper, and his fatlier was going to maintain him and semi him money, lie was 
destined to an uncle, I might hold up the examination lo s<h‘ wlietluT <»r not 
lie did have such an uncle. 

Mr. Bl'Stek. Now, each one <>r tliosi* stmlonts coniing to liu* (.'usliing A<'ademy 
had a six'clal sponsor, liidn’t la*? 

Mr. I\rc(^\BK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustkk. Did you make any invesligalion of ilios(> sponsors li**fore tlmse 
noys got away? 

Mr. M('Cabe. You mean Ix'Gtre (Iiey were admitted? 

Mr. lU'SiEK. No, sir. Before they got away from Cushing Academy. 

Mr. McCabe. No. sir; because of tlx- very fact when I found out. I had writtmi 
o Mr. (’owell, ami lie answereil me yes. they wire there, that settled it and I 
laiirt know’ anylliing aliout it until the Christmas vaeafion, and ^^^r. Cowell 
note saying (hat only three of them had rotiirnod. and I iinmedlately starteil 
n inv(‘stigation on the others, when* they were and what they W(Te doing, 
(’liairman Wai.sji. Your lir'^t investigation was to imiuire whotlier or not they 
,('re lliere? 

Mr. MiCabe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sji. Is lhat <’orr(M (? 

.Mr. I\I( (Y\bk. Y\‘s. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlieii did you discover (liey oould not talk English and 
ul not comply with tlie onlinary rnli's of admission of that school? When did 
.)U ascertain that? 

Mr. MctlABE, When Mr. Cowell wrote ti> me that only tlirw of lluuii returned, 
then went to Cushing Academy lo got what information he may have as to 
ho was responsible for them in the Cnittsl States. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tiuit the !ir‘<t time you asc(‘rtalm'<l that thoy wore non- 
nglish .speaking Chinamen? 

Mr. McC.vbe. I knew from tlie examination. 

Clialrman Walsh. To begin with. 

IMr. McCabe. That is what caused me to write. 

Chairman Waj.sh. You wrote to the principal of Unit soliool and aseerlained 
othing except that they hml arrived? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir; tlial is all. 

(’hairinan Walsh. And then you dropped the iiniMi'r (here? 

Mr. Mc(k\BE. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It occur to you that maybe this was a smuggling 
roiiosition and that they might leave the next day? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; heenuse- 

('halnnan Walsh. You had no further information until you received a letter 
rojii the principal of that school tidling you that only throe had returned after 
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tlio Christmas li(»li(tays; is that rijrht? l\<» rospoilse.J Does that whole file 
refer to this OiishInK case? 

Mr. McCabk. Yes, sir. Tlint is, each individual case. There are 20. Well, I 
asked him what atTan;<ements had hoeh made, if any, for their admission inli> 
Cusliing Academy, as well as for the payment of Uieir tuition and other ex- 
l^enses while there. uu<l he an.swered me. 

(.’hainnan Wai.sti. Without going through y(mr iile, could you give us a 
succinct lilstory of tliat entire transaction with refejauice to the Cushing School, 
wlien they came, how they came, what inquiry you made, and what wa.s <lone 
after you were imtitied l)y tlu* scluHd that they liad left; )k>w many went to 
other M-hools; and, if tliey <li«l not go to any sch(><)ls, where they are now, so 
far us you know; and a history of tlie whole transaction. I will tell you what 
you might do—It is within five uihuUes (»f jnljourmuent time—sui>pose you go 
through the tih-- 

i\Ir. Md’AnF. I havi' it. 

(Niairmau Wai.sit. Is the whole thing there? 

Mr. McCaiuc. Yis. sir. 1 can give a slmrt liistory of it right now. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Very good. Go ahead and do It. 

"Mv. McCabe. Tliey arrived at Vam*onver, Ilrili.'^li Columlua, mi November 5, 
1911. They were nil practically exainlaed on NoveiiilMT 9, 1911, and adniilt(.si 
on tliat date. Then tluw iiroceodtsl to Cusinng Acmleuiy and remaiiUHi then* 
nntl! the (Miristinus vacation in December. 1911, only three of the 20 returning 
to the academy at the chw of the Christmas vacation. Tliose tliree tliat iM 
return left soon after n'liiriUng. 

('hainnan Walsh. How soon after? 

Mr. Mc(’abe. Well, within one oi‘ two moutlis anyway. 

('hairman Wai.sh. 1 guess you are wrong about tliat. This professor says 
they stayed until tin* eiul i>f tlie school y«^■^^ wliiili was in .luiie. 

Mr. McCabe. IVliatevc*?’ lie says is s(j. hut I liaven't liie particular tile. 

(Miairmaii Wai.sh. Ghe us the history of the other 17. 

•Mr. M(<'.\ 1 !K. Well. Yoe—do you want the imlividiial names? 

('hairman W.m.sh. No. What hocanie them. Two vent h(‘re and tlua'c 
went then* and four went there, etc. And you <lis<*overed that tliey wen* 
laliorlng in hiiiudries, or whaH*ver Die history of it Is. 

.Mr. McCabe. Well, ilie last, jiractically the last rep<irts we hud on any of 
them were in 1912, and at that time one was ill. nine were missing, one was 
alleged to have dU*d, and nine w(‘re at school hut assi,sting in laundries. 

('hairuuiii Walsh. Whore wen* the nine at selioolV 

(^)inmissioner D»:i.a\o. One ill. one missing, nine at s< iBM)l, and nine were lost. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Wluit was tlie date of that n*]>orl? 

Mr. Mc('abe. The reports an* at different dat4*.s, hut the majority of the re- 
port.s wen* in 1912. For in.slance. none of the districls Imt th(»si* in the New 
England districls wore chased Uj). The oilier insp(*cfors did not follow up 
theirs, hut those that were in (he New England distrbt were fo11o\ve<l up from 
time to time. A report fn*m ('lilcago on Felinniry 24, .1912—that is tlie last 
refiort—show4*d four at the .Tones School. March 11, 1913, slauved one at 
sciiool in Uoi.so City, Idaho, or Boise. Idaho, it says here. 

.Mr. Bt'hikk. Is that a report of an inspector out in tliat district? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek. In Bois<‘, Idaho? 

Mr. Mtf’ABE. Yes. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Dr did y<m get tliat in a letter wrote to Brof. Cowell? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. I looked up this information, and tlie best midress 
we eould get we sent to the inspector in <'liarge of the district to baik them up. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AITKK KECESS—2 ?. M. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN A. McCABE—Continued. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The eomiui.ssion will please Im in order. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Mr. McCabe, you were giving us a history of tho.st* stmlentH. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, jierluips. to have something authentic, I b(*tter ren<I each 
Individual one. 

Ml*. Busier. Do that and that will give us a better idea. 
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Mr. McCabe. And I will ;;ivi' llic filo inuubi'i-s ratlior tlian tin- names. 

Mr. Busier. No. Give the names. 

Mr. McCahe. Yee IIol Slieunjr. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Is that all one name? 

Mr. McCahe. No, .sir. The lamlly name comes first. Yi‘e is the same as 
Metlabe. Boston tile ^.lOd/Ltd. Last report, June 17, 1912. AUeged iinele 
denied knowledge of his present whereahouts. Had been working in Cbar- 
leroi, I’a. 

Mr. Busier. IViiere was this nneie; do .vou know? 

Chairman \Vat,.sh. Let me look at that a moment, the papei' yon are reading 
from, will you, plea.se. Mr. JleCalie? ITlie doeument was handed to tlie ehair- 
man.’t Yoii cun submit that to us just the way it Is, can't yon? 

Mr. McCahe. Yes, sir; but this memoramium I compared iuirriediy. ami 
there are a lot of things in tiie ris-ord that woiiid show more. It can be sub¬ 
mitted, If you like. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I would like to have you compare dial ver.\ earetuily aial 
save us an hour or so in time in taking testimony, so that it will lie authentic 
and so that there may he no errors made. If that is not full, give us the liest 
you can on those 20 boys. Is that right? 

Commissioner Dei, ami. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. Of cour.se ttiosi* nine at sclmol may not lie at school now. I lie 
ones who were in sclmol in our ilisirict liave disappeared imw. I’erhaps tlie 
same conditions mi.glit obtain in the otlier districts. 

Mr. Busier. How many of those were In your district after tliey lett tlie 
Cusliing Academy? 

Mr. McCabe. I can tdl by looking at find. 

Mr. Busier, You said Ibis morning timt nine of tlicm ymi I'oimd a( a sclmol 
Imt they were working in a laundry also? 

Mr. Mct.lABE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is that a eomjilianee with tlie taw? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; it is not, Tlie law, well, tliere is no law on it. It is 
not eompllanee witli tlie rides and regulations. 

Mr, Busier. Is not the ri'gulidlon tliat a student is a person for wimse mam- 
teminee ami support as a studimt in I he Unltisl States mhipiate limuicial 
provision lias been made or satisfaetoril.v assured, or a person who undertakes 
to provide for Ids own sipiport and does not lieeoiiie a laiiori-r. isii t timt your 
regulation? 

Mr. McCabe. T’liat is tlie regidalion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Any one wlio works in a laundry hecomes a lahorer, does he 
not? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wlieii you discovered thosi> nine studeuls working in laiimirics 
while ttie.v were going to sclmol wliy didn't .vou take ai-thri to deport them; 

Mr. McCabe. Because it would only have caused their discliiirge by a eoiii- 
missioner, and they could no wliat tliey pleased. 

Chairman 'VVai.sh. Tlion you refused to take action liecause you did not 
flunk- 

Mr. McCabe. Tlie courts refuse to take action. 

(ihairinan Wai.sh. You were afriiid of tlie court? 

Mr. .McCabe. Yes, sir. For instance, wlieii tliese tilings Iiappened I had seen 
tlie commissioner. United States eoinmissioner before whom those eases were 
brought and I spoke to him: “ SupiHise a hoy came to the United States to go 
to school mid was living with an uncle and father, hut he worked dutlug. after 
school hours, and during vacution, what wotlhl .vou think about it?" Woll. 
he thought the uncle or father was entitled to his help, so, as I know, that eieii 
though on their records they might admit they had no relative in the United 
States, that If they were brought Into court they would claim an uncle, and 
get by with it , , 

Mr. Busiek. Is it not a fact that of (hose 2d students not one ot ihem had a 
bona fide uncle; that their uncles all disowned them? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. Their uncles did imt disown them. There was some 
evidence In the record where they .said they were eoming to fathers where we 
had previous record evidence Indicating that the iimii they claimed as a father 
had no child to agree with their age or mime. 

Mr. Busier. tVhen you diseovereii that fact and you would find this niiin 
inirlioriug one of those Clilnese students, and tliut student would suliseuueutly 
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Oiwppedr, wouldn’t yon have a good strong vase against this man for aiding in 
llie smuggling of Chinese? 

Jlr. McCabe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliy not? 

Mr. McCabe. Because he could satisfy the court by sufficient excu.ses that he 
,did not intend to violate any law. 

Mr. BU.STCK. Well, he did claim them as children, didn’t he, or a.s a son? 
And von sav you had evidence tiiat they were not sons of these men? 

Mr.' Mc€abe. Well, for instance, you might say that Chin Sing comes to the 
1’nited States and claims tiiat his father is Wang Soo, of Chestnut Street, 
Proviiierice, It. I., and we go and see Wang Soo and Wang Soo will say, “Yes, 
that i.s my son,” arid we will look up his record in (he office and we will llml 
that in a previous case when lie had no motive otlier than to tell the trufli, 
he said he never had any such son of tiiat age or name. Tlicn if you get lilin 
for having—if tliey had anything to do witli bringing a man to the Uniteil 
States, and it was brouglit before tlic court tlie question would be in which 
statement did ho tell tlie truth. 

Mr. Bi'.siek. Well, liave you ever tried tiiat out? You liave the strongest 
evidence in the world that he lied, if he hud no Interest in it and he denleil 
liaving a son, and tlien when it came to a question of ids tlnanclal interest he 
says, “Tills is my son,” don’t you think that is sufficient evidence to go to 
court on? 

Jlr. JIcCabe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. You don'I. 

Mr. JIcCabe. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Did you put tliis up to Jlr. Billings, as to wlietlier or not 
you should try to have the law enforced against tliose smnggiers in tills par- 
tii-nlar ca.se, Mr. JlcCalie? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Under tlie 20 students? 

(’hairnian Wai.sh. Yes, sir. Tliose wilnessos. or tliose men wlio are now 
under consideration, the incident of tlie (’iisliing Academy. 

Jlr. JIcCabe. Of course now tliey are in onr own district, tlie.v came into our 
own district—you must remember tiiat wlien tliey were in Cusliing Academy 
Iluw were students according to law. 

Chairman Wai.su. Did you put up the (|ueslion as to whether or not tliere 
should hi- prosecutions in tills case to Jlr. Billings? 

Jlr. JIcCabe. Oh, no. 

Cliairnian Wai.sii. Did you imt it up to Mr. Hurley? 


Jlr. M(Cabe. No, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You assumed die respoiisilolily lor wlmlever was done in 
this ca.se individually? 

Jlr. McCabe. I did; yes, sir. , , , , 

Jlr. BrsiKK. Now. of those students Unit yon liave loiuted. yon are satisfied 

tiiat not one of them is a bona fide student? . , 

Jir. JIcCabe. I was satisfied tlie uiinnte that they secured tlieir iidmisshm 
tiiat they wore not bona lide students in good faith. Tiiat tliey were not 
stiidenls in gooti faith. 

Jlr Bcsiek. And vet von have not made a single case out of nn,\ of lliosi, 
even those wliom voii discovered and tliose wliose ulierealioiits you know of? 

Mr. JIcCabe. If I would look at tlie record I can explain wliy. 

(thalrman Walsh. Well, yon didn’t make a case, lir.st? You did not make a 
single case? You can answer that question. , , , ., 

Jlr. JIcCabe. You mean I did not liring a single arrest lor unlawful residence? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Jir. JIcCabe. None; no, .sir. , 

Cliairnian Walsh. What is tlie iienally for siiinggling < liinameii in tins 
countrv? Do you know offliand? 

Jlr. 'McCabe. Well, it is ^11,000 fine and one year imprisonmeiit lor each and 
every person lironglit in. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you try to catch tins woman? 

Mr JIcCvBE. No, sir. 1 didn’t liave anything to do witli llie calcliiiig of llie 
woman. She is in Seattle. We made several reports. 

Clmlriimn Walsh. You made no elTort to appreheiid lier? 

Jlr. McCabe. No. , , , , , 

Cliairnian IYalsh. Y'ou made no effort to—do you know lids womans lius- 


liiinirt 
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Mr, McCabe. No, sir. Ho lives in Detroit, but I know tbat tlie Seiittle office 
T iis Inquiring where he was, attempting to show the Seattle office that slie did 
it In g<«xl faith and we were attempting to sliow the Seattle office it was all 
foolishness to attempt to continue tlie investigation, liei-anse it was conclusively 
stiown that slie must have known .all nbout it and tliat those t.'hlnese wore to 
(ilsatipear after a certain length of time. 

Mr. Busier. Have you the correspondence Mitli tln^ Seattle office on that? 

Mr. MuttiiiE. Yes, sir; it is in the record. 

Mr. Busier. Will you furnish the commission with copies of that corre- 
.sjiondence? 

Commissioner Deeano. If I may interrupt—Air. McCals*, arc many ,if ihose 
lioys—were they brothers or supposial to he lirolln'rs? 

Mr. MiCabe. I am not certain bnt what—I don't know wluaher any of thian 
were. I think two of them did claim to be brotliers. TTiey were either tirst 
cousins—I know two of them claimed to lie tirst cousins or lirotbers. 

Jlr. Busier. Kor instance, if tlie tirst name Is a family name, as 1 umler- 
sland from you it is- 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Air. BimiEK. Tluaai are tii'c names here thal are repealed scviaail I inn's? 

Air. McCabe. Y’es, sir. 

iMr. Busier. For instaiic(>, several A'ees? 

Air. McCabe. A'es, sir; they were members of the Yee family, it would not 
ni'ce.ssarlly follow that they were any blood relation, though. 

Air. Busier. Several Atuls? 

Air. AIcCabe. Ye.s, sir; Aloy is your family mime there, but it is iilioneti- 
■ally spelled dilTerently; dItTereut districts pronounce it differently; but it is 
Ihe Aloy family. 

Mr. Busier. Aloy? 

Air. AIcCabe, Yes. 

Air. Busier. What we usually spidl Al-o-y? 

Air. AIcCIabe. A’es, sir. 

iMr. Busier. This is spelled Al-ii-i? 

Air. AIcCabe. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Then there are several of the Chin family? 

Air. AIcCabe. Yes, sir; Chin On or Clion; they are all of the same family. 

Air. Busier. Then lliere are several of the Li family? 

Mr. AIcCabe. A’es, sir; that is Ihe saini' as l,ee. 

.Mr. Bu.sier. Then there are several liere lha: you have marked .Vg? 

Air. AIcCabe. That is spoiled Xg, Kn,g. or Uiig. 

Mr. Busier. Tlu'.v did not claim to liave la'Cii clo.sely related or brothers? 

Air. AIcCabe. 1 think that in one—there was one case where they either 
iaimed to be brothers or lirst cousins, 'ITie individual records would show 
'hat. A'ou warned eopies of the corresiiondence? 

Air. Busier. I’assicg lieiwiHui your oilico and the Seallle office in regard to 
his Sarah Hiiig and her iuisband. 

Air. AIcCabe. I don’t know anytiniig. The correspondence we liad was with 
lie commissioner of inmiigralion in Seatlle regarding the gooil faith of Airs. 

I ling la'iidiug the investigaliou. and w e did imi think- 

■Mr, Buster. Did you ask for lier arrest, liiat she be bnniglil liack liere to 
dand trial? 

Air. AIcCabe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat did you want tlie Seattle (dlice to do? 

Air. AIctjABE. It was tlie Seattle office tliat was asking ns idiont it. AVe as¬ 
sumed that Airs. Hing was anliclpatiiig liriiiging in nna-e Cliinese to Seattle 
under some circumstances, and we immediately answered Seattle to look very 
wise, as the sayiag is, and if site was trying to put mic over on them that 
the records of those otlier Cliine.se indicated that they were not lirought liere 
,n good faitli, and that slie must liave known It. 

Air. Busier. Didn't yon tlilnk tliat tliat woman onglit to lie arrested and 
night to be proseeutml, and lier liusband also? 

Air. McCabe. Yes; hut tlicy conld come into tlie country easily and say, “Why, 
ive were intending tliat they go to school. .As evidence of it we paid so inneh.’’ 

I nnderstand that slie Is now iirgning with llie Seatlle offici' In that effect. I 
don't know wlint correspondence llie Vaneonver office has liad wllli tier, hut 
die is attempting to Hnd out where they are. Tliat it was her inlentlnn to 
liave tliem come liere and lie students in good taitli- 
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>rr. RrsiKK. DM you ovor luko u)) any iiive.stl}<ntion to find out whetlior or 
Bot this womaj) was aotuully an oi jranizer of the W. 0, T. U. In China, or of 
the Yoimp ^Vomen’s Chi’istian Ass<»ciation, as she claimed in the letters to 
Mr. Cowell? 

Mr. McvJare. No, sir; I don’t think so; hut, from what I hear \inofiiclulIy, I 
don’t believe sl'»e was. 

Mr. llrsiKK..Where did you hoar that unofi’u-lally? 

Mr. .\bC.\itt;. Well. I think from our interiweter. I thitik you will find il in 
one of the rtn-ords. 

Mr. IVusiKK. Well. T wish \<ui would supply tiie (■ommissi<m wilh lliat as yon 
leave (W at some other time. Rut you dal know and were satisfied iti your own 
jniiid thal sli(‘ was nm any m*t;'ani7.<'r of the W. C. T. I'.- — 

Mr. M(’Care. I urn satisthnl now that sla? was tiot. 

Mr. Rt ^iKK. You read the letters which she sent \u Mr. Cowell*/ 

Mr. Met ’auk. Ye.s, sir. 

.Mr. Ui sirK. Didn’t lhai satisfy ymi in your own mind that she was not a 
teaciior of Kn:j:lish? 

•Mr. MeCAUK. (Ih, yes. Ymi could see that. 

Mr. hrsK K. 'I'he Cashinj: A<'ademy was in touch witli her for twii months 
after t!a‘ students left, and you saw flu* cm’respondenee which tiu'y had with 
iier. Didn’t it occur to you to try to have that woman arrested, knowini^ that 
she was not a teacher of Du^rllsli, kuowinjr tliat she was not a rell^dotis or- 
puii/.or as slic claimed to ho, and knowiuji that she brou^iht over -0 students 
and that they left? 

Mr. Me<J.\HK. No. sir; it didn't occur to me. She was not in my district, ami 
the bureau knew all about it. If Die law olllcer in the bureau, who was more 
conversant wilh tin* law than I am, if In* saw he had any chance of convicting 
her. I am pretty sur(‘ they would institute proceeding's. 

•Mr. MrsiKK. When yoii-spcak of ilH*^lmn'au, whi) do ymi mean? 

Mr. McCaue. The bureau in Wasldn^rton. 

.Mr. lli siKK. TIm* Imn'aii in Wasliinjiion? 

^Ir. McC.nmk. Yes. 

.Mr. llrsiuK. Didn’t you ori;::imile any snub procoediniis. don’t you on your 
own responsibility? 

Mr, McCauk. I would, if the person was residiuK in my di.strid. 

Air. I’fsiKK. I'ndor ibo present arraiiiiomenls it seems .-dl they have to do |o 
escape is to move t»» tinoiiier district? 

Mr. McDauk. No, sir. If I was rmiversant with any matters and we Iiiid 
any cbanct* of convictioti. I would take it up with the m*xt district or wlu'i-ever 
tlioy went. 

Mr. IlusiKK. Did y<m take it up with ilie district wliere she went? 

Mr. McC.mie. I don’t know where site did ffo. 

Chainnan Wai.sh. ftid you advise prosecution at any time in tliis case, of 
any person in connection with fliis wlmle matter? 

Mr. McCmik. No. 

Chairnmn Walsh. H:tve yoti cvi*r lu'cn api>r<*a<hed i>y a simiL^Mer or by a 
Clilmnmin wilh oflers of compensation to overlook any of those matters? 

.Mr. McCauk. No. sir. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Never in your whole experience here? 

Mr. McCxuk. No, sir. 

CInurman Wai.sii. Have you heard <U‘ anybody heiiii; approaclie<l. of your 
a.ssjstant or any other t>er.sou? 

.Mr. .Mc('auk. Never heard of niy assistant heim' approacluHl, but lots of 
rumors. 

(Miainnan Walsh. Did you ever «:et any specific information of any i«‘r.son 
heiii;' offen*d money to overlook aiiy of those ihinu's? 

Mr. McCabk. No. sir; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Ymi lu'ver did? 

.Mr. M(’(V\bk. No. 

Cluilrman Wai.sji. You know of no specific instatu-e? 

Mr. .McCabk. No. sir. 

(ihuirman Walsh. Had yon ever reco’ved an intimation from WasltluKton, 
or otlierwisi*, that you sliould overhiok any smut^Klinii of Ciilne.se? Have you 
ever received such? 

.Mr. McCabe. Never. 

Chainnati Walsh. How many contraluind Cliiiiameii w(mld y<m think are in 
Roston to-iluyV 
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Mr. McCabe. Well, it is a pretty liunl question to answer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Approximate it. Do the host you ean on it. Your In^st 
jud^rineiit. 

Mr. McCabe. Dy Oontrahand Chinese you inean Chiiuw who are in the 
VnittMi States wlio uniued admission hy ITauduleut evidenee; acul also tiiose 
Mlio have entered surreptitiously? 

(’liairinun Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, of eourse we try not to Ik* proju<lH‘ed. ))ut T think tiiat 
dealiuj; with Chinese iimke you Indieve timt quite a Kival ihm- cent- 

Chainnaii Walsh. Well, about wluit i)er cent? 

Mr. McCabk. Well, <tL‘ course. I can only l)ase an answer Ia) thul <jncslioii on 
the ca.ses lliat J iiuve aJTcsttMl. 

Chairman Walsh. r>oir(. you s(‘e (MiinainenV Areii*i you uoiiiLr ahout in the 
Cliinese districts all tin- lime? 

Mr. MtK’ABE. No, sir; I am not. 

Cliairman Walsh. How often do you i;o diovn to the Cliinese dlsti i<i? 

Mr. McCaiik. I never j:o <lown on),\ when I liave ollicial business In connec¬ 
tion with some ca.se. 

Chairnmn Walsh. H()w frequently in a week would y«iu fXo down tiiere? 

Mr. McCabe. I don't lielieve I would jjo down tliei’c. well, it would not avera.ne 
live times a monlli. 

(Miainnan Walsh. Does ilr. Sullivan j;o ilown oft»*ner than you? 

Mr. McC\bk. N'o. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you see new faees at times wlien you l'o down to tlie 
Chinese district? 

.Mr. .McCabe. No. sir. 

(‘iiairman Walsh. Tell me your ;ipproximnte estimate of liow many lonira- 
haml (^hinamen there an* in Boston. I don’t eare wlint .vou base it on? 

.Mr. .M<'('abk. Well. I iimlerstaml wli(‘n you say eoniraliand Cldmvsi*. you imsju 
t!ii»se who entered without iii.siieelion and those that 1 think yiained aihnisshm 
by fraudulent evidenei*? 

Chairman Walsh. You deserilu'd that before. How many do you tldnk an* 
luTeV 

(’ommissioiier Weinsi’oci:. Tm ollB*r words, those you think are here unlaw¬ 
fully? 

(•hairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. W<*!1. I will say 'M p<*r cent, and still if F were asked to haek it 
up liy some statisties it woid<l ho rather hard for me to do it. 

CluHrman Wal.sh. 1 know, hut T am askini; you for y<»ur appr<»xim;H(> esti¬ 
mate iu»w. 1 am not asking" you for statisties. What is yA>u ajiproximale esti¬ 
mate? You are tlie inspeeior liere. and y<ui liave kuowU‘dy:e if anyone has. 

Commi.ssioner Wein.stock. .\re you speaking: of Boston or Massaelm.setts? 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Of Bost<m. 

Mr. McCabe, I think what holds of Boston holds witli On* whoie Cnited 
Stales. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliirty ]M‘r ei'Ut? 

Mr. Mc<f\BE. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M any time durinji: the last six montlis liav<‘ you at- 
temiited to hrln^ in any Chinamen to a.seertain whether or not they are law¬ 
fully In this <-ountry, within the last six months? 

]\Ir. Mc(f\BK. Oh. .ves. 

Chairman Walsh. How many .'uses? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, probably 15 or 2t). 1 diiln't hrinu th<*m in, you must re¬ 
member; I investigated them. 

t’lliairman 5Valsxi. Somebody told you; pointeil those out? 

Mr. McK^abe. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or callxxl your attention by an anonymmis letter? 

Mr. M(Cabk. No. sir. I have cases under surveillance all the time. A stu¬ 
dent gets admitted at Seattle and they send me notice of if: lie is going to sudi 
a place, and t go there to see If lie (-oub^s. I have two or thive eases lum for 
surveillunee of six sudent.s in Haverhill. 

Commissioner Delano. Wliero are they? 

Mr. McCabe. Haverhill, Lawreius*. I just cIoshI a ease the ollH*r day, 
wliere a t.'hinaman of four years ago. .section (5—students. Here three or fom* 
Wi>eks ago they .sent notice that he was at No. (>84 Ifudley SIixhT. I went to 
No. 084 Dudley Street, ami they knew nothiug atumt him, so I leturued the 
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|iai)pi's. Now, \vc )iave two or llirco In Huverliill to look up, iiiid iinolhor one 
In Lawrence. 

(.loinmlssioner l'El..^^'o. Cun you talk any Cliinese? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. 

Conmiissiouer Dela.no. You know some of tbe common words, I suppose? 

Mr. McCabe. Very little. I know whether or not, It I asked a <piestlon, and 
it wa.s in ausweriii!; it it retpilred a number or the name of some man, I 
would know' whether or not the interpreter was giving me a number or a 
name. From the (piestlons we ask we sometimes Imve an idea wlietlier or not 
we are gelling a correct answer from the interpreter as given by the witness, 
but outside of tliat, no. 

Commissioner Uela.vo. How many years liave you been doing tins; since 
J!K):i, isn't it? 

Mr. McC.mie. Yes. 

Commissioner Delan’o. You liave iieen speciailzing on Cliinese since 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Dei.a.no. How many Cliinese woimm are lliere in Itoston? 

Mr. .McCabe. I slioiilil say alioiit l!0. 

Commissioner Dei.a.no. Is that ali? 

.Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Hei.a.no. (bit of a popiilalioii of over l.lXHi? 

Commissioner I.e.n.no.n. He said 3,IKK). 

Mr. McCabe. Yes; I estiinateil tliat- 

Commissioner Hei.ano. Yon tlioiigiit tiie )iopniation liere excelled 3,tK)il. 
Yon liave a census on llial, but you said tlie population of New England was 
l■elween 4,.i)tKI and .YIKKl, of wliom ono-tliird were in iioslon? 

Commissioner 1.e.snon. 1 understood liiin to say 3,IKK) in lloston. 

Air. AIcCabe. Yes, sir; I said liial .Massaelniselts iiad in round nuinliers 
nliont 3,tKX). 

Commissioner Iielano. Wliat proiHirlion of those are in (ireater iioslon? 

•Mr. McCabe. 1 would say iwo-tlilrds. 

(Ainnnissioner Delano. Two-lliirds? 

•Mr. McCabe. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Delano. 'I'init would Im 3,IKK)? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioiier Iiela.so. Do you moan lo say lliai there is only one woman to 
31)0 men? 

.Mr. .AIcCabe. I am speaking about adults. Yes, sir. 

(.'oinmissioner Delano. Now. wliat kiinl of women are lliey? Are lliey 
Wdiiieii tliiit live witli their linstitinds, in' are they sort of iiromisetions? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; 1 don’t know of any prostitutes. 1 arrested four or 
iive yetirs ago ti woman wlio was allegeil Ity llie intei'iireler, wtis siiiii Ity tiie 
immigration commissioner, to lie a prostitute; but site siieeetHled in getting 
tliscliarged lieeause she was the wife of a meroiiant in New York and litnl noi 
Ireen divtjreeil. 

.Mr. El SILK. Wliat was lier name; was it Hore Site? 

Mr. .McCabe. Cliiin 1 Yliig. 

Mr. lU’siLK. Does jajtir inter|ireler spi'ial liis lime down in Cliinatown? 

iMr. -McCaiu:. He iives in Cliinatown. 

Air. llfsiEK. Does lie liring yon any information? 

Air. .McCabe. AVeli, no; not unless I asiv liiui for it. 

Mr. ItlsiEK. Do you ask lilm for it? 

Air. Ald'ABE. Only in stieli cases wliere 1 liave got lo alisolulely get it. in 
other words, I never )iut many tilings ti|i to iiiin, lieeause, wlien 1 want to get 
sometliing—it is like you toiieli a man for if.'i to-day and may give it back to 
liim to-morrow, iiiiil tiie next day you loticli him again, and tiie result is tliat 
lie inuy give some exiaise Unit lie lias not got it, altlioiigli lie 1ms, ami it is llie 
same way willi tiie inleriireter. If 1 don't iiiit too many tilings up to liim, then 
wlien it is an awful imporlaut tiling I may lie tilile to eonvlnee liim, now, "(Jet 
tills for me,” 

Air. Eilsiek. In oilier words, llie iiiteriireter liasn'l got ids lieart ami spirit 
in Ibe work? 

Air. .McCabe. I would say no. .Yiiy interpreter, I liolieve, is—sits tliere and 
asks llie (piestions and gives linek llie answers. For iiistanee, we iniglit say 
tliat ii witness is atteniiiting to ertiwlisli; if I niiilerstood Cliinese 1 could (pilekly 
get tlifougli an examinutioii, and I could prevent u witness from attempting 
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to evade the question or not ftlve lesiionslve answers, and it is imiiossilile to do 
that with a Chinese interpreter. 

Commissioner O'Oonneli.. He is em])lojo<l on an annual salary? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. Permanently in tlie employ of tlie Oovernmem? 

Mr. McCabe. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Civil service? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; lie is a native of Clilna. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was ho born here? 

Jlr. McCabe. I never liad any experience witli any of llieni, lint I iniiiKiiie 
lliat tliey are Just tlie same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you mean Hint tliey coacli a witness and tell 
liiiu what to answer? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; I don't mean tliat. I mean, for instance, ihat tliore 
iiiiKht he rumors of smugKlina and everytliiuK tliat tlie Cliinese interiireter 
iniftlit hear, and lie not reiiort tliem to me. Possllily, liecause lie may tliliik it is 
no iiart of hl.s duty, altliou;;li he takes an oalli of olliee tlie same as tin' rest 
of us. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Do you liavo on your staff antliody wliom you can use 
in tlie way of detective, wlio knows wliat is going on in (.'iiinatowii? 

Mr. Mct.tABE. No. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. You told me just now tliat tliere are only 20 ailult 
women in this Cliinese colony liere in Boston. Tliat seems an extraordinarily 
small numlier. How many cliildren would you say that tliere are? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Not over .50. .You mean by cliildren those that have lieen liorii 
in Boston, do you? 

Commissioner Dei.ano. I mean wlio are obviously children—under It or I.t. 

Mr. McIIabe. I should say not over 1(K) in the metropolitan district. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tliose '20 women tlie molliers of tliosi* ItM) cliil- 
dren? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where did they come from? Wliere did tliey origi¬ 
nate? 

Mr. McCabe. Brought liereliy tiieir fatliers. Tlieir fathers were actniiliy nier- 
ciiants or succeeded in convincing the Immigration Deiiarlment tlml tliey were, 
and that tliese cliildren were tlieir minor cliildren. 

('ommissioner O'Connei.i,. Have you liad any cases iiiiere tliey liave atlemiited 
to liring cliildren in and tried to prove a false parent or relative? 

.Mr. McCabe. 1 tlilnk it liaiiiiens iiiiite fri'iiufutly. For instance, it is a pectiliar 
coincidence tliat sometimes iiero is a man wlio is liringing a son to the Uniteil 
States; he lias bemi declared by a court of competent jurisdiction tliat lie was 
born liere. Ho liaviug lieen a citizen of tlie ITiiled Slates lie is entllled to bring 
his cliildren here. So a Chinese fiersoii aiiplies for admission, and testimony is 
laken, and there may lie some sliglit discrepancy, and you will ask tlie fatiier, 
"tVell, does this applicant resemlile you or his motlier?" AVell, if lie lias got 
any little tiling tliat will lie said to resemlile tlie father, “Yes, lie resenililes 
me some, but the motlier more.” It also liaiipens us a iiecuiiar incident Hull 
oftenliines llie boy apiilying for admission has many features alioiil ills face 
Ihat sliow a striking family resomlilance to wliiit we call the identifying witness, 
the second witness in the case, wlio testilles tiiat lie knows that tins man wlio 
is trying to bring tlie son in Is married and tliat tills is ids son, and tlie reason 
for tliat prohiibly we will discover tliat tlie identifying witness lias no riglit to 
bring a son to tlie United Hlatcs; so sometimes we assume that on account of 
tlie striking resctiililance and some sliglit dlscrepancie.s tlie boy coming in is 
tlie son of the Identifying witness. 

Coniiiiissioiicr O'Connei.i.. In any case wliere tliere is .some particular Cliina- 
nian or Clilnainon here who liave tlie reputation of liaviiig large families, liy 
being sponsors for children coming in here, are there any of lliose? 

Jlr, JIcCabe. Yea, sir. For instaiico, in tlie last two or tliiTie years tliey iiave 
given tlie privilege to Cliint'se and natives to have tlieir cases jireinvestigated 
before they go away to practically insure their reliirn, so tlie majority of tiiose 
native cases were arrested, tried, and discharged on the Camidlan-New York 
border, anywhere from 1003 up to 1900, and at the time of tlieir diaclinrge tliey 
claimed various ages, anywhere from 18 to 30. Now, tliey are going Imck to 
I'liliia, and going back tliey were all of them married; a lot of them were mar¬ 
ried at the age of 17 and liave three or four cliildren tliat are anywliere from 
12 to 17 years old. 
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Commisstonor O'CoNXET.r.. Wluit I was trjiiig to get at la tills, like the case 
of a professional boiulsinan. For instance, around the court are there any 
particular Chinamen that hu’gel.v appear to clului chlhlreuV 

Mr. McCabe. A.s witnesses'; 

■ ConiiuissioiMir 0 'C-oknei,i,. No. Acting us profe.ssional parent, us It were. 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. They can not do that, hecause their rewirds are In 
the olHcc. tVhcn he is a witness in one case you might as well .say his ha.sh is 
cooked for a witness in another cast*, esiH'ciully on account of the iirepared 
stories. It is haril to reinemlKM- ti iirepared story. 

Commissioner O'Co.nneu,. Is there any latrson in Itoston who luis liroiiglit 
over an e.xccptiotially large nunilicr of cliildrcn? 

Mr. McCabe. No. .sir. 

t.-Vt tins point tlie commission went into executive si'ssion for 10 minutes, 
after winch Mr. McCuIm' resumed, as follows:) 

Mr, Bcsiek. Now. Mr. McCalie, as I under.stand it, you say it is im)K).s.sible 
to get a Clnuese iutei'iircter wlio would do work like an inspectoi' does; that 
is, when lie sees a su-spicious case reported aud work it up and attempt to get 
that person deiiorted'; He would not use ins own initiative in originating 
ca.si's, is my understanding-- 

Mr. .IfcC.iBE tinterrupting). Yes, I tliink that is practically inipos.silile. 
He would not need to work it up if lie would give us llic beiiclit of wind in- 
fiirmatien lie eould got. Iieing Chinese. 

Mr. llfsiEK. Is tliat couditioii generally realiztHl liy tile liiiniigratioii He- 
partnient? 

Mr, .McCabe. 1 believe—yes; tliey eertainly must know it; .ves, sir. 

Mr. Kcsiek. Tlien an intenireter in tlie Immigration I'epiirlment is nothing 
more titan an Interpretor. and you have no eontideni-e in one lieliiing you 
beyond merely doing his work us iuteriiroter'; 

Mr. McC.MtE. 'J'liat is all, 

.Mr. llrsiEK. And liave yon any reason to suspect tliat llicy do not do that 
honestly, or tliat tliey would sliield cerliiin interests? Wliitl I want to get at 
ks, the Cliinese interpreter takes an eatli ef ellice tlie same us yen do, and it 
is ills duly under Ids uatli of ollice to assist in tlie detei-tieii ef violations of 
tlie law? 

Mr. .McCabe. Yes. 

lir. BrsiKK. He does not do that, iiiid Itiiit condition is gcitcrali.v real¬ 
ized, is it? 

Mr. McCabe. Yfi.s, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek, Have you any .snsiacion. tlien. that it lliis man fails in one duty 
he limy fail in auotlier, namely, tliat of inu'rproting lionestly? 

Mr. iMcCabe. Tliat riiiglit lie so. 

Mr. Bcsiek. What do you tliink of your own imeriireti-r, Mr. Aiifalii’? 

Mr. McCabu I tliink lie is as gixiil as any. 

.Ml'. Bcsiek. .Ynd that is poor? 

Mr. MctivBE, \Yeli, 1 am not speaking ulsiiit ids ability as an interpreter 
and Ids knowledge of Englisli or of Clilne.se. I iiiii not sajiiig tliat, hut 1 am 
speiiking abtiut ids lioiiesty. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Do you suspiclou that lie lias fear of ids own race in any way— 
Black Hand or aiiytliing? 

Mr. McCabk (111, ye.s. The ma,|ority of tlieni—tliey must live among tlie 
Cliiitese and wlieii they get old tliey exixtct to live with tlie Cldtiese or return, 
and il must lie flint tlicy cun not lie \'ery olUclous. I lliink the Cliinese race 
is not like any other race. For instance, it would not make any difference if 
it was uiy licst friend and lie did something ami I liad to get after him. why 
that would lie my liiisiness, and that is all tliere is to it. But I believe it is 
dilTerenl witli Hie Cliinese. 

Mr. Bthsme. Tlien we can sum up some of tlie difiiculties in an Immigration 
Defiurtment, from tlie testimony you liave given, in this way; that when oora 
a Cliiuainiin has gotten into tliis i-oiiniry there is little likelihood of Ids ever 
lieiug deported, no mailer liow he got liere. Tlie cliauces are siuail that he will 
ever is; sent out? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. If lie is liere over Hiree years aud Hie (joveriiiueiit iiasn't 
any knowledge as to liow lie eutereil. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Well, you liave had about 20 ih-itoriation case.s hi tlie hest year? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busier. That represents (lie sum total- 

Mr. McCabe. I dhl not Imve 20. 1 have not had In this district—since .Tami- 
ary 8, 1909, up to the present time In tlie metropolitan district Commissioner 
Hayes has heard tlie cases of 10. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Since when? 

Mr. Mct.l.vHK. Since .fannar.x 8, lOOi), up to tlie present time li! cases were 
iiroUKlit hefore rommissioner Hayes for unlawful residence. 

Mr. Rusiek. Wliat did lie do with the 16 cases? 

Mr. McCabe, (irdered deportation in seven, discharged seven, and discon¬ 
tinued one as tlie defeiidaiit departwl for Cliiiia at ids own reipiest, and one 
case is pcndinj;. 

Mr. Rusiek. How many eases have yon lirought or worUed uii- 

Mr. McCabe (liUorrniitiiigl. That is a jiretty good record unless I (pialify 
it- 

Commis.sloner (VConsei.l. Only seven di'portation cases since 1909? 

Mr. McCabe. Tliat is, out of 10: of tlie seven ordered deiKirted four were tlie 
so-called Springflcld Hay Car cases. They hud gotten in a hay car coining 
from the liia'der; and one had smuggled Illicit into ihe couniry after deportation 
from Norfolk, Ta., about live years ago, leaving lint two cases in wliicli there 
was not tlie most convincing evidence offered by Ihe C,overiniient us to tlie 
illegality of tlie defendaiit.s' residence liere. So he jiractically did not liave 
anytliing to do in tlie cases he ordered deporled—no cliaiice for exercising any 
weighty decision. Only in two cases. The rest wore dead o|ieii and sliut and 
he had to order them to he deiiorted. Now of tlie discharges—of tlie seven dis¬ 
charges—tliose connected willi llie prosecullon of tlie cases adiiiilted tliat only 
in two of them was tlie di.scharge jiislilialile. In tlie cases of tlie other five 
defendants di.scliarged tliey were lirielly discnssi'd in a letter lo tlie district 
attorney of Massacliusetts in tlie malter of designating someiioily else |o 
liear — 

Mr. Rcsikk (interrupting). Will you furiiisli tlie coiiiiiiission witli a copy of 
tliat ietler? 

Mr. .McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rcsikk. Now. to get Itack lo tlie tiroposition we started out on, you con¬ 
cede it as a fact tliat there are thousands of Chinese in tills country wlio liave no 
right to lie iiere, and wliose trouliles virtually cease wlien ttiey cross tiie liorder 
and miiigie willi ttie Ciiiiiese colony in tlie various cities? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lii'siEK. Aiiotlier tronhle is, as yon will admit, will you not, tliat lliere is 
no orgaiii'/.i'd effort to inspect tiie Cliiiiese now in this country? Tliat is, no 
check is kejit on tliose wlio are tierc. Tdiere is no system wlieretiy tlie iinmi- 
gration antliorilies can readily clieck ti|i on tlie Chinese in tins couniry? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, it was said al tlie lime we were making the census in 
190.5 and we were callisl off, tliat tliat was tlie purpow" of it, was to find out 
how many wore lawfully here and tliat later arrests would I'o made. 

Mr. Rusiek. Who called yon off? 

Mr. McCabe. W'ell, Ave were told by tlie laireaii to discoiiliiuie it. 

Mr. RrsiEK. Have you any Idea officially—received ottlcially or unoflicially-- 
who was the moving cause or wliat was tlie moving cause of your being called 
off? 

Mr. McCabe, Well, I think at tlie time llicre was some rumor alioat it not 
being constitutional or sometliiiig—I don’t know—1 know we were told to dls- 
contlmie it, and the bureau would lie able to explain. 

Commissioner Lennon. You Imve no system wheroliy yon can tell wlietiicr 
there are mort' Cliinamen in Roston titis nioiitli thnn tliero wjis ii montli ago? 

Mr. McCAnE.'No. 

Mr. Rusiek. Another fact stands conceded, and that is that interpreters - 
Chinese interpreters—do not ftiriiisli tlieir inspectors witii tlio information 
which they themselve.s- 

Mr. McCabe (interrupting). Have an opportunity of getting. 

Mr. RustKK (eontinuing). Have an opportunity of getting? 

Mr. McCabe. No ; they do not. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. McCabe, if tliis commission has a report tlial yon arc or can 
be found frequently at the Yen Wing I,ow restaurant at niglit witli your in¬ 
terpreter, would that report lie true or false? 

Mr. McCabe. B(‘ false from start to finish—totally unfotindi'tl. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever been down there of an evening? 
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Mr. McCabe. I have dined proliably 1.5 or 20 times in 10 years at what I call 
the Royal rc.staurant wlileli at one time was at No. 15 Harrison Avenue and is 
now acro.ss the street at No. 18. 

Mr. Bcsikk. Nos. 18 to 22? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hi'.siEK. Wlio runs that place? 

Mr. McCabe. Chin Fonp;, I think, is the manager of it. 

Mr. Itv.siEK. Have you ever been tlu'i'o with Charley Holske? 

Mr. McCabe, No. 

Mr. Bi'stKK. Then we can label that report false? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes; from start to tinisli. Tlie restaurant lliat you allude to 
I don’t know—what was the name of it? Or what number? 

Mr. Bvsiek„ It is Nos. 18 to 22 Harrison Street. 

Mr, McCabe. Well, that must be the Royal restaurant. That is what I call 
the Royal restaurant. 1 was there, yes; I liavc eaten (here in the 10 years 
probably 18 or 20 times. 

Mr. lirsiKK. 1)0 you know a laundryman by llie name of .Moy Dong dune, of 
Marblehead? 

Mr, McCabe. No, sir. 

Mr. RrsiKK. Do yon know of any relative your interpreter has at that place? 

Mr. McCabe. In Marblehead? No. 

Mr. Rt'siEK. Can you hwate that man, a laundryman in Marblehead? 

Mr. McCaue. I know Jung Daw, who is !it No, 5 Oxford, witi) Hap Yick Ling 
& Co. What relation is this Aloy .lung Daw .sup|)osed to he to my interpreter? 

Ml'. lirsiKiv. He is su|)|)osed to lie a nephew of your interpreter ? 

Mr. McCabe. I don’t doubt a hit but what he is anil but what tie aiiplii'd for 
admission to enter Boston and was deported and paid tlie liead tax to Canada 
and had him smuggled in. 

Mr. BrsiEK, Tliat is our information. 

Air. AIcCaiie. I don’t doubt it now you liave that inroriiiatioii. I believe 
he is, 

Air. IlusiEK. Any information you have aliout him? 

Air. AIcCaiie. No; I always suspected him, in view of the fact that the fellow 
paid a head tii.v in Canada, tliat he paid it for the purjiose of smuggling into the 
United Slates. 

Air. Busiek. Well, Air. AlcCabe, I am going to give you this man's address and 
ask yon to make a private report to the commission on tliis man. You will 
know liest how you can go about that. 

Air. AIcCaiie. This man's name- 

Air. Bi.'siek. I have Just given you. 

Air. AIcCaiie. Yes; I have his record in the otllce. In fact, the man—if it 
had not been for tlie Interpreter himself lieing an uncle of the hoy, and having 
made a previous statement in his own case, wliy, the fellow would have been 
admitted. Tlie only thing was that the fellow’s own statement showed the boy 
was over 21 and he was ordereil deported. 

Air. lirsiEK. I have not the address of this Cliinese at Alarlilehead, but be is 
ill a laundry tliere. Now, your inlerpreter, Moy Sclici'e or Moy Uooli, attempted 
to assist in getting tins boy into the country, didn’t he, wlien he tried to enter 
Boston as the son of a meri'liant? 

•Mr. AIcCabe. No; he did not; but I distinctly told him that it was nb.solutely 
useless to take any apiieal or anytliing. I told the interpreter—for instance, 
wlien the liny aiiplled for admission, I sent to get the interpreter’s record, to 
see what he said, wlien lie was coming in, about his family relnliou. In that he 
mentioned this brotlier and said he had this son and that he was such an age. 
Then, that at tlie lime be aptilied for admission to Boston sliowbd be was over 
21; and while Aloy’s brotlier proved his mercliaiit’s status, the son was not 
eligible for admission, being over 21, and for that reason lie was deiKirtcd: and 
when be wa.s deported, why, we sent the jiiipers to Vaneoiiver to elieek out the 
deportation, and in doing that the report eiime liaek that tills fellow had paid 
the head tax In Canada, and I knew then that his father being in the United 
Slates, that that was for tlie purpose of Ids surreptitiously entering the United 
Stales, and I always believed he had; but where be was I never knew until 
now. 

Air. UrsiKK. And if yon knew, as a matter of fact, that this hoy now In 
Marlileliead, .Mass., or if your investigations should eonvliiee yon of that 
and you further found out that he comes down and visits his uncle every other 
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or so of ii SaturUny night, whot ju-iimi \\<mhl you take iu roganl to the 
iuterpreter? 

Mr. McC^muo. Well, I \voul<I ropoii it to ^^’aslllngto^. That is all the action 
1 \vo\ihl take. 

Mr. lU’HiKK. Wiint a<'tion would they he apt to take? 

Mr. M('<’abk. Well, 1 don't, kianv what action they would take, ))Ut I know 
T W4ail<l still say—of (MUirse if he knew about it and it was not any relation of 
his I would almost believe in recoinmemliug his dismissal. Hut still the next 
fellow 1 get u'otild not be—I believe would not be any better than tills H'llow, 
and 1 am }tfrai<l might not be as good. 

Mr. lU'SiKK. Then the situation is tliis, tiiat hero is your own iiiierjireter 
wli<» aciively coniiives at violation of law, am! yet you would liesUute to turn 
liim loose for fear of getting sometldng worse? 

Mr. 3dr('ABK. Yi's; tliat is about the size of it. 

t’oinmissloner T.kx.nox. Well, let me ask you one question. Would it be 
possilde for the (.bwernment to get Americans who can speak (’hlnese iu 
.sullicieiit numbers for interpret( m*s? 

Mr. Mef-ABU. 1 don’t think it is possible, for the simple reason that the 
(Jovernment does not want to pay the money. 

Commissioner L]‘:nno>j. If they would pay, they could be bad, possibly? 

Mr. MctUiao. Why, yes; they couhl take and send some l)oys—start to-day, 
ami liave them l.o or H> years 4»l(l, or oven 18 or 11), ami l(*t them go to (Mdnn 
and pay them a salary (‘muigii wldle tlaw w’ere leaiming the langujige; but 
11)011 you must remember tliat even if tliey talk Clilnese tliey could not bring 
iu liiformatiiui. 

Commissh)uer Lkn.non. 'I'liat is, tlo'y ctiuld jxd mix with the people? 

j\Ir. McCabu. Xo. 

(^mimissioner i.KXNox. T imve a C4)usin in San T-'ranclsco that talks C!hlnese 
\vi11) anylxMly. He is a tea buy(‘r. He goes to China a co\iple of times a year ami 
has for 3(1 yt'ars, probably. I did not know but what there were ))h*nty of 
such men. 

Mr. McOabk. t don't believe tlaua^ aiv. 

Mr. Husikk. Now, tliese Chinese seci^dics known as Highbinder societies, do 
(hey nourish ))ere in Ih^stonV 

ill*. Mrf^AiiK. W(‘l!, they did—tiioy were—T understand. The best history I 
get about that is there was a s4K'iety forimsl <'alled the Hep Siiig Tong, and as 
I u)nlers1and it—I haven’t any personal knowledge of if—they were institut'd 
tor Hie purpose of levying bhiekmail on the stores that had gambling; and the 
result was that the ston's, or those tliat ha<l gambling, formed a society sujiposed 
to be composed of the management of tlie diffenmt sl»»res. called the Oloong 
Ti)»g, ami that was eiunliat the intiueuce of the Hep Sing Tong. 

Mr. Hi'siek. How is smuggling luiw 4-aiTied on. if at ail? 

Mr. McC’abe. Well, by automobile. Tliat is. across the Camulian-Cnited States 
border—and i»y launcli and by bojjt. being stowaways—oiu' «*r tw^i at a time. 

Mr. Husikk. Have you ever tried to cast an estimate in your own mlmi 
us to just aliout how nmny Chinese gtd uj? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, 1 umlerstuml—— 

Mr. Hr.siEK (interrupting). <>f course \\t' know it is n guess, imt your sources 
of Information- 

Mr. McC^abk (interrupting). Well, in (’anada (here were O.lKlO Chinese--'I 
don’t know wheflier it was last year or the i»resent Iis4‘al yesir—paid ii^H.OdO.iKkl 
head tax, and tliey made some census at ojie i»arlicular time, say. the la'ginning 
of tlie year; ami then tlu'y mmle it later, ami none of those (>,(MM) were there. 
In other words, the Chinese population lunl not increased any In tlie year, 
although according to the la*ad tax it oiiglil 1o he increaseii about (UKM). Now, 
where did they go? 

Mr. Husikk. The'reasonable pres\nnption is (liat those ('binese entered the 
Ignited States. 

Mr. McOabk. I think that you—for instance, assume that we have a emm 
missloner of immigration in Montreal. He must know now—for inslaiice, our 
Chinatown, if when W(‘ go down tlieia* on ofiiclal business, we see Hie .same fac<‘s 
all the time, they are the workers, and have something to <1<), and while we 
mlglit not know them we know they are helping in tlie store, because I go into 
the store four or live ti!m‘s a month, and 1 know the regular ones In there, ami 
the others I d«m’t c^msider t have any knowleilge of them being connecteil 
with It because they do not appear to be connecbal with it. So. likewise, in 
Montreal, Canada, our officials must have some knowledge of gr(‘at numbers 

3S819—S. H(k‘, 41.^, Ol-H vol T-fi 
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lonfms: oronml: and therefore If there are great niimher.s loafing around In 
Montreal, they are loafing around for no other reason than for having arrange- 
ments made to get across. And so, likewise, in Toronto and all the other 
iiuarter.s. 

Mr. Busiek. In Mexico no hraid tax is re(inired ? 

Mr. McO.vhe. No. 

Mr. BrsiKK. And neither is any required in the West Indies? 

Mr. McCabe. Nor .lamuica. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, Jamaica l.s cln.s.sed ns the West Indies. 

Mr. MctiiBE. West Indies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And there are constant arrivals In these various jilnci'S seeking 
an opportunity to get into the Uniteil States. 

■Mr, McCaiie. Must be. Iiecause it don’t seem as though there was a liveli¬ 
hood for tliem there. 

Mr. Busiek. And It woulil not take a very artful man, wliere the number of 
patrols is scattereil so as to extend over 20 miles lietween, to smuggle Chinese 
across? 

Mr, McCabe. No; and I don't tlilnk it would take much eitlier to take a 
schooner and go down to Jamaica and imt them on and |)Ut them off along the 
sontiiorn coast. 

Mr. Bc,siek. And tlie entire Atlantic .sealmaril is full of liays and inlets where 
they can land? 

■Ml'. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. A.nd while having no ollicial knowledge of entry tliat way, is It 
not your .iudgment tliat tliousands do get into the country tlirougli these various 
means that we liave been discussing? 

.Mr. JIcCabe. Well. I would nol know liow many tliousands to put it; but 
knowing—there is wliat we call retail and wliolesale smuggling. The retail will 
prohahiy lie two at a timo. and tlie wholesale 40 or 70 in a .sidiooner and lu’ing 
tliem in. And knowing tliat it has bei'ii done Iwlh ways in the jiast, I assume It 
Is lieing done to-day. 

Cominissioiier Len.xox. What amount have yon ever heard of simigglers re¬ 
ceiving for bringing in Cliinamen (s'r head? 

Mr. McCabe. I have heard tliat llic average priee to got a man across tlio 
Canadian horiler, if they have a pretty easy metliisl, is $12.'). Tliat is for one 
man. M'e don’t know what sonieliisly el.se gets. I imagine that tlie clieaiiest 
price would he alsnit $300, and tliey are wiillng to pay more than tliat to lie 
absolutely wrtain of getting in. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, these that were captnreil that time down here 

at Providence from tliat lioat- 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Commlsshmer I.ennon. Was Ihere ever any ris-ord as to tlie amount tliat was 
paid for eacli of those? 

Nir. McCabe. Well, 1 lieard it was ^K) apiece. 

Commissioner Ij:.nnon. And that, of course, went to the owner of tlie ve.ss(>i 
oi' .sometiody liack of liim? 

Mr. .McCabe. Well, I don’t know as it was ever paid. I heaixl anotlier rumm- 
thal: the attorney that defended them got it all; imt I don’t know even at tlml 
wlietlier it was ])uld, hecau.se tliey were not siifely liroiiglit in. 

Mr. Bt'siEK. Tlien, if tlie tsimmisslon has Imd tlie price quoted In it at $7oli, 
it has ts'en too high and aliove tlie market rate; la that right? 

Mr. McCabe, Well, I would say—for inslana*. this surreptittinis entry—Imt 
entry with iiisiSHdion, I would not consider It too liigh at all for anyone lo guar¬ 
antee we will furnish the witnesses, etc. In fact, I have heard lots of r)inior.s 
that the attorney in a case luis got as higli ns $1,1)00. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. JIcCalie. I want yon to nnderstiind now tliat tliese hearings 
lire secret, and tor tliat piirisise we liave held tliem in executive .scs.sloii. Would 
yon give us tiie names of some of tlie attorneys whom you .sns[iect are engugeil 
111 actively aiding and alietting simiggllng, and not only attorneys but otla'r 
liersons wliom you have reason to siisiSK't? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, aiding and iihettiiig sniuggiing—for Instance, I believe that 
any attorney is not aiding and alietting smuggling. I think, for Instance, llki' 
all lawyers, a man might come in to have liini take a case, and he might in bis 
own mind lielieve the man lias not a moral rlglit to he here, but by some hocus- 

jiocus of the law lie could defend him, tie will- 

Commissioner O’Connei.i, (interruiitlng). Is timre any iiurticular lawyer or 
lawyers liere making a siiecialty of that? 
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Mr. McCabe, I don’t know ttint they ninke n isixH'Inlty, but they go to certain 
lawyers. They go to certain lawyers for the simple rea.son that the lawyers 
Iheniselves, I have no doubt, .say, “ I stand well in Washington, and I know 
McCabe: and I know So-and-so,” and in that way they get cases; and they are 
also astute and conver-sant with the ins and outs of the Obim'se-exclusion law, 
and therefore one lawyer will get more ca.ses- 

Mr. Busiek. There Is not much law on Chinese exi-lnsion? 

Mr. McCabe. No ; not much law; but almost all the cases are dwhtel on ques¬ 
tions of fact. 

Mr. Bubieic, That is to say, the mr.ii who is successfid in tliose cases lias got 
to inspire perjury, or win Ids cases on the benefit of perjury? 

Mr. McCabe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, being a lawyer myself, I tliink you lmv(> got most lawyers 
wrong. 1 don’t believe most law.vors would do that—would avail tliemsi'lvea of 
downright perjury If they knew it. 

Mr. McCabe. Oh, I don't say tliat any lawyer, even in Cldnese cases, is putting 
over downright perjury; but, for insiance, we will assume that an attorney has 
a case where the boy is applying for admission as the son of an allegisl native. 
Now, the father has hixm home to tihina tiiree years ago, and he returns ahead 
of the boy a couple of years, and he said wtiile at home on tliat visit he liad an 
infant son born; and along comes this t2-.vear-old. or lii or 10 year idd, son and 
atteinpt.s to get in. and the attorney takes that case and argues to win it. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. AVhat lawyers in Boston have the most of that Inislness? 

Mr. McCabe. .Toseph F. O’Connell. 

Mr. BtmiEK. And as a matter of fact you have heard it stated, have you not. 
that lie jilays up his )ioliiical inllueiice in Wasldnglon? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I don’t know—yes; I have heard it. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever seen anytliing that would Indicate to you that 
he dill have Influence at Wasliinglon in Chinese cases? 

Mr. McCabe. No more than anyone. 

Mr. Busiek. You fretjuently hare reversals—are overruled hy the bureau at 
Washington—after deciding to evcindi— 

Mr. McCabe (interrupting). Widl. of course, we haven't any Chinese aiiply- 
ing for admission at Boston; hut knowing tile casi's that we investigate for 
other ports are reversoil and sustained-. 

Mr. Busiek (interrupting). Who is it at Washington (hat reviews .votir find¬ 
ings—what man? 

Mr. McC.vbe. .Mr. Barker and .Mr. Peters; hut they invariably suii|mrt the 
inspector. When tliey go against him, the insiaa-tor hasn't any real feeling 
in the case. For instance, there are lots of times an inspector in the field would 
feel that a man ought to he admitted, hut to keep his skirts clean he denies 
him and lets somelsidy else [lass on It. 

Mr. Busier. Hoes Ltirneil iiass on any of the cases—on any of the.se apiKUils? 

Mr. McCabe. Of course, all the mail is signed either hy the Commissioner 
(leneral or the Acting Comniissioni'r General who would possibly he Larnisl. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all the questions I wish to ask Mr. iMcCJabe. 
Oh, I would like to get you to slate wliat percenlage of Chinese who have 
established their right to he in this cmintry bring their wives or children? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, a very small per cent; but It Is only within the past two 
or three years that they have understisid that they had a right—you mean the 
natives? 

Mr. Busier. Yen. 

Mr. McCabe. It is only within the |iast two or three years that the natives 
learned that they had the right to bring them in; and they were bringing In 
their sons right fast, but the bureau finally jiut a stop to it by having them 
prove their nativity, in a tishnlcal sense res adjudleala. and that has kind 
of stopiied them. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Well, any Chinese merchant has the right to bring children 
over here, hasn’t he? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes; his minor cldidren. 

Mr. Busier. Hoes not pretty m'arly every Chinese merchant have inhior 
children? Isn’t that iiractice growing- 

Mr. McCabe (Interrupting). Well, .yi-s. Oh, there is- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). It la true, is it not, in the department, that they 
find that one of the .primp frauds- 
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lonfms: oronml: and therefore If there are great niimher.s loafing around In 
Montreal, they are loafing around for no other reason than for having arrange- 
ments made to get across. And so, likewise, in Toronto and all the other 
iiuarter.s. 

Mr. Busiek. In Mexico no hraid tax is re(inired ? 

Mr. McO.vhe. No. 

Mr. BrsiKK. And neither is any required in the West Indies? 

Mr. McCabe. Nor .lamuica. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, Jamaica l.s cln.s.sed ns the West Indies. 

Mr. MctiiBE. West Indies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And there are constant arrivals In these various jilnci'S seeking 
an opportunity to get into the Uniteil States. 

■Mr, McCaiie. Must be. Iiecause it don’t seem as though there was a liveli¬ 
hood for tliem there. 

Mr. Busiek. And It woulil not take a very artful man, wliere the number of 
patrols is scattereil so as to extend over 20 miles lietween, to smuggle Chinese 
across? 

Mr, McCabe. No; and I don't tlilnk it would take much eitlier to take a 
schooner and go down to Jamaica and imt them on and |)Ut them off along the 
sontiiorn coast. 

Mr. Bc,siek. And tlie entire Atlantic .sealmaril is full of liays and inlets where 
they can land? 

■Ml'. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. A.nd while having no ollicial knowledge of entry tliat way, is It 
not your .iudgment tliat tliousands do get into the country tlirougli these various 
means that we liave been discussing? 

.Mr. JIcCabe. Well. I would nol know liow many tliousands to put it; but 
knowing—there is wliat we call retail and wliolesale smuggling. The retail will 
prohahiy lie two at a timo. and tlie wholesale 40 or 70 in a .sidiooner and lu’ing 
tliem in. And knowing tliat it has bei'ii done Iwlh ways in the jiast, I assume It 
Is lieing done to-day. 

Cominissioiier Len.xox. What amount have yon ever heard of simigglers re¬ 
ceiving for bringing in Cliinamen (s'r head? 

Mr. McCabe. I have heard tliat llic average priee to got a man across tlio 
Canadian horiler, if they have a pretty easy metliisl, is $12.'). Tliat is for one 
man. M'e don’t know what sonieliisly el.se gets. I imagine that tlie clieaiiest 
price would he alsnit $300, and tliey are wiillng to pay more than tliat to lie 
absolutely wrtain of getting in. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, these that were captnreil that time down here 

at Providence from tliat lioat- 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Commlsshmer I.ennon. Was Ihere ever any ris-ord as to tlie amount tliat was 
paid for eacli of those? 

Nir. McCabe. Well, 1 lieard it was ^K) apiece. 

Commissioner Ij:.nnon. And that, of course, went to the owner of tlie ve.ss(>i 
oi' .sometiody liack of liim? 

Mr. .McCabe. Well, I don’t know as it was ever paid. I heaixl anotlier rumm- 
thal: the attorney that defended them got it all; imt I don’t know even at tlml 
wlietlier it was ])uld, hecau.se tliey were not siifely liroiiglit in. 

Mr. Bt'siEK. Tlien, if tlie tsimmisslon has Imd tlie price quoted In it at $7oli, 
it has ts'en too high and aliove tlie market rate; la that right? 

Mr. McCabe, Well, I would say—for inslana*. this surreptittinis entry—Imt 
entry with iiisiSHdion, I would not consider It too liigh at all for anyone lo guar¬ 
antee we will furnish the witnesses, etc. In fact, I have heard lots of r)inior.s 
that the attorney in a case luis got as higli ns $1,1)00. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. JIcCalie. I want yon to nnderstiind now tliat tliese hearings 
lire secret, and tor tliat piirisise we liave held tliem in executive .scs.sloii. Would 
yon give us tiie names of some of tlie attorneys whom you .sns[iect are engugeil 
111 actively aiding and alietting simiggllng, and not only attorneys but otla'r 
liersons wliom you have reason to siisiSK't? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, aiding and iihettiiig sniuggiing—for Instance, I believe that 
any attorney is not aiding and alietting smuggling. I think, for Instance, llki' 
all lawyers, a man might come in to have liini take a case, and he might in bis 
own mind lielieve the man lias not a moral rlglit to he here, but by some hocus- 

jiocus of the law lie could defend him, tie will- 

Commissioner O’Connei.i, (interruiitlng). Is timre any iiurticular lawyer or 
lawyers liere making a siiecialty of that? 
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Mr. McCabe. Yos, sir. 

Cominls.sloner Weinstock. Have jim ever made a list, as (lie.v dlil im llio 
I’acilio const, of tlie different \vu,v.s in wldcli Clunainen can lie snniajlled InV 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

CominlsaioiHT Weinstock. I tliink Mr. Edsall, tlic assistant conmdssloniT at 
San Francisco, made a list of some -10 or .TO dilTorenl ways. 

Air. AIcCaue. Is Unit so? 

t.'oininissloner Weinstock. Sliowcd Had llieyconld lie lironitlil in in fnrnlinre 
cars and vegetable cars—— 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. I tliink flie cldef stated liore yestiTda.v lliat one 
came over in a barrel of beer liotties. 

Mr. AIcCabe. Yes; one did come in on a fruit stemner. lie was in tlie 
lifeliont and was dlscovi'red about 0.4,Y liy tlie mess-room boy, and tlie Ciiinaman 
liim.self told liow lie was jilaced in a liarrel of emiity beer bottles lialf an lionr 
liefore tliey laid docki'd, and lie was covered over and .sonie empty li(‘er liotties 
lint over liiin, so tliat tliey ex|iecled tlie lns|ipctor woniil probaiily imt ins liand 
in tlie barrel and fcvl tlie beer bottles and let it go at tliat. 

Air. Ki'siek. AViiat action was taken against tlie owners of tlie slii|i in tins 
instance tliat laid been gnilt.v-- 

Air. McCabe. In that iiarticnlar i-ase we could take alisolutely nont'. Y’on 
could lie tliere nntil tlie angel Calirlel liiew ids liorn and you would get no evi¬ 
dence. Tbe caiilaln would reiiort tliat it was reixirted to Idm liy tlie mess- 
room boy, and tliat tbe man was a stowaway and tliey discovered lilm; and 
yon would be hunting after tliat trying to get somebody to imt it on, and, of 
course, you would know that some menilier of tlie crew was in league witli tlie 
(.'liinanian in tills atleniiit to smuggle Idm into tlie I'nited States, lint you could 
get no evidence. We iiave delayed sldjis and lined n|i tlie creW’, and Cliinaiaen 
liavc volunteereil to pick tliem oat, and liave picked out iieople, Imt wo couldn't 
ciaivict llieni after bringing tbem to trial. 

(kiminissloner AVetnstock. Can a t'Idnesc certilicale sib'Ii as are now in use 
be successfully counterfeited? 

Air. AIcCabe. I slionid tliink that they could. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ihi tliey use tiie Ihninli system? 

Mr. AIcCabe. No; liut tliey could not—for instance, we bave several different 
certllicatc.s. The pre.sent certilieate in use by the Immigration Service is what 
we call a certilieate of identity. A Chinaman is admitted to tlie United Slates 
and lie is furnislied with one of tliese certificates of identity, wldcli contains Ids 
)ib(ilograph from an untouched negative and a conple of tlie principal descrip¬ 
tive marks; also ids age and wliere lie is destined to. Tliat is signed liy tlie 
i.oflicer. Now, we will assume that Air. Itillings—well, we will say a conple of 
’years from now I ciaiie across one wldcli purports to be issued by Gisirge H. 
I!llling.s. AVell, it might be sneb an imitation tliat at lir.st inspection I would 
pass it. It could not be successfully passed if comparisi with the duplicate, 
because if that was not tlie man on it and we would compare it with tlie dupli¬ 
cate In AVashIngton lie would lie lost. .And so 1 would say willi all the certifi¬ 
cates that are forgeries. 

Air. ISnsiEK. Couldn't some system lie devisial like a rogues’ gallery, tliat 
every police department lias, where tliere Is a com]ilete record of eacli man? 
■I'or instance, a man enters In-re, and instead of Ids certilieate liclng till'd here 
;or at Washington, had enough duplicates of tliat tiling struck off so that every 
iimmigratioii otlice in tlie country could have a duplicate to compare with this 
jiiian’.s certificate. 

Air. AIcCabe. No; I don't hclleve it could lie done. 

' Air. Husiek. AVell, if our census is rigid—and it sliows about T.'i.IKKi Cldncse 
in this country—that would not lie too voluminous? 

j Air. AIcCabe. I don't know where you are going to get tlie money. They are 
pgliting to cut the appropriation now. It is now tpit.iKKI.IlOO, and tliey want to 

iptit tliat down a couple of hundred llionsand ; and tliey always- 

i Air. P.psiKK (interrupting). Suppose, on the recommendation of this conimls- 
^ioii, the Immigration lAepartnient would got an appropriation for that specific 
(iiirpose; would that destroy the effect of forged certificates? 

E Air. AIcC.abe. AVell, say, you have 7.5,000 certificates in tlie otlice—for Instance, 
leadquarters of the New England district; tliat we woiilil have 7.5,tR)0 certiti- 
aites, with tbe pliotograpli of every Cldiiaman in New York, and New A'ork the 
Sinu'- 

Air. BrsiEK. Y’ou would not have any lilgger rogues’ gallery than any good 
Kilice department would have? 
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Mr. McCabe. I don’t believe the police department would liave—if I remember 
correctly the inspector of the Bertlllon system of Boston on the stand the other 
day stated that 12,000 photographs, I think, was all he handled In 12 years. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Another question, Mr. McCabe. Congress lias 
asked this commission to find ways and means of stopping smuggling. Now, 
siipiBising this commission should, in turn, say to you: “ Mr. McCabe, you .see 
how this kind of smuggling can he stoppe<l.” What would you suggest? What 
would he your remedies as the result of your long experience? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I will assume that the courts—that every Chinaman 
arresttxl—that the court would have to be satlslied with the right of that China¬ 
man to remain in the United States in tlie same manner as the Immigration 
inspet’tor in the field and at the bureau would be satisfied, and in that case the 
Chinaman would ho ordered deported, and this would result in Chinese not 
caring to smuggle into this country. They would siiend all their money to get 
in. and it would not avail them; would not do any good, in other words. There 
would be so many deportations that tliey would not care abwit taking the 
chances. 

(Commissioner Lennox. Let me ask a question right there. In the trial of 
tlu'se cases in the court on which side la tlie preponderance of evidence 
required? Do you have to furnish the preponderance of evidence that the man 
you want deitorted slionid he de|)orted or does the man have to convince the 
court that he is entitled to stay? 

-Mr. McCAnE. The Chiue.se case is considered a civil case, hut the law puts the 
burden on tlie Cliinaman. In other words, lie has to su.stain the burden, hut 
the commissioners are ever ready and willing io .sliift the burden onto the 
Coverument. 

Commissioner AVKtx.s'rocK. Now, let’s .see, in point of fact, how far your ideas 
of the remedy haruiiuilze witli tlie ideas liiat have heen worked out on tiie 
I’aidfic coast. Tlie plan has lieeu sulimitted and is now under lulvlsement on 
llie imi't of the commission, as follows: It has heen iiointed out that it you 
alleuipled to clieek up the Cliinamen in America to-day a great many would lie 
found u'ho are legally entitled to he here, hut can not prove it, their pu|iers 
having liei'ii destroyed, for example, in the San Frauei.sco fire, where thoii.sands 
of (hem lost all that they had. Therefore to elieek tliem up now would mean 
possible injuHllce to a good many. In order to olivlalo tliat possible injustice tlie 
suggestion iuis heen made tiiat wi' wipe the slate clean aitil that we take it for 
granted tliat every Chinaman hero has a right legally to he here and furnish 
him a passport- 

Mr. .McCabe (interruiuing). And he will come forward and get liis papers- 

Commissioner Wkinstock, And he will come forward and get his palters- 
and give him six montlis’ time. And at the etui of the six months’ time (he 
Secretary of’I.ahor Is authorized to emphiy a certain numher of crews, say not 
less thati I! nor more than 10, employing men espeeially trained for that brunch 
of the si'rvice—not pick-ups. but selecteil men who understand the game—and 
that then these crt'ws devote them.selves wliolly and solely to traveling tliroiigh- 
ont the United States perpetually elieckiiig uji the Chinamen in each community, 
visiting eacli community two or more times a year. 

Mr. McCatiu. And tlie Chinamen who haven’t such a pas.sport will have to he 
deported. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. .McCabe. Wlio will deport (hem? 

Conmiissioner Wkin.stock. \ commission, not the court: of I'ourse he has a 
right to appeal- 

Jlr. McCabe (interrupting). Yes: and this comml.ssion—not the I'ourt—you 
see. for instatice, there Is lots of evidetu'e that might bo able to he considered 
by a comml.ssion us to a man's rigid to be in the UnittuI States that would not 
he adinlsslhle in court. Yes: that method is all right provided there is .some 
nietliod whereby they can cau.se a man's deportation If he falh'd to register. 
But if he comes forward ami says, “Why, T did not register—I am not coni- 
Iielhsl to register"- 

Commissioned Wein.stock. Well, th(‘ privileged classes could not be coiti- 
ladleil to register heenuse it would he in violation of treaty rights, and in viola¬ 
tion of the Constitution of th(‘ United .States, If you are a native American 
and horn here they I'liti’t comitel you to register. 

Mr. McCabe. Hitt those would have to go before the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstcuik. Those cases would la> exempted; hut the theory Is 
that by virtue of the advantages that this passport would give them in this. 
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that if they wanted to leave the country they would not be subjecled to tlic 
annoyance and delay that they are now subjected to, If they wanted to return 
to the country—tliey would not be subjected to the annoyance and delay and 
vexations that they are now subjected to, that by virtue of those advantuKea 
the privileged classes would voluntarily come forward and register and get 
passports. 

Mr. McCabk. What about the ones who steal In afterwards and say “ 1 was 
always here." 

Commissioner Wokst(x;k. Have the burden of proof rest on them and they 
would have to show a (srtlttcate or prove why they did not get a certificate. 
Now, let me read that paragraph so it will be made clearer to you (reading): 
" That upon the passage of this act the Secretary of Labor shall require the 
Commissioner General of Imndgration to make a registration of all Cldmwe and 
(lersous of Chinese descent now residing In the Unlteil States, an<l to issue to 
them certificates of residence, in’esi)cetive of tlie time or manner of tlieir entry 
Into the United States.” 

That is a clean shite, you see. 

“ It Is expressly made the duty of the Secretary of I.ahor to employ a siifli- 
dent number of persons in order to secure the enforcement of the provisions 
of this act relating to the registration of Chinese ami to iirosecutions and pro¬ 
ceedings uniler swtlons 5 and 51 hereof. 

“ Kxcept those persons specilied in .section 51 hereof, all Chlne.se and persons 
of Cliinese descent now witldn the United States, must apply within six months 
after the passjige of this act to the Commissioner General of Immigration, or to 
wliomsoever he may appoint, for a certificate of residence; iirovidml that 
Chinese and persons of Cliinese descent who upon the passage of this act are 
absent from the United Stales and legally entitled to return thereto, simll he 
entitled so to apply ami must so apply within one year from the (tassage of 
this act. 

“ Such certificate of residence shall be granted under such regulallons as the 
Swretary of Labor shall prescribe. 

“Any Chinese or per.son of Chinese destviit who sifter six months from the 
(isissage of this act is found within the United States without suidi a certificate 
of residence shall be deemed to lie unhiwfully witliiu the Unlttsl Slates and slndl 
be arresicd liy any commis.sioner of inunigralion or by his deputies, or by any 
[>ersons whom the Secretary of I.alior may authorize, and at such time ami plaiv 
and by such persons as the Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, or any commissioner of immigration may designate, shall be given 
a hearing upon the charge of being unlawfully within the United States. At 
such stage of the hearing as the pm-son conducting the same may prescribe 
the person charged may be reiirescntefl by counsel, and (tending a final decision 
shiill be entitled to ball in a reastniuhle sum. not less than $51X1, to be fixed 
by the Secrcttiry of I.abor. 

“The burden of (troof shall be u]iou the (lerson so chtirged tifilrinatively to 
establish to the satisfaction of the (Ku-son comiucting the hearing that he "was 
not retiulred by this act to make such aiqdlcation, or that he had been unable 
to aitply for and receive stich certificate of residence by reason of accident, 
sickiu'ss. or other just and tinavoblable cause. The jterson conducting th(‘ 
hearing shall find from the evidence whether the (terson charged is unlaw¬ 
fully within the United Stales and shotilil be deisirted, ca- wliellier he is cn 
litleit to a certificate of residence. The findings ami the record on which they 
are ha.sed shall forthwith be re|)ortcd to the .Secretary of Labor, who shall de¬ 
termine whether the [Ktrson churgetl is unlawfully within the Unltetl States 
and should lie de|iort<si, or is eidltled to a certificate of residence, and shall 
render Judgment accordingly." 

You see, we have kept It out of the courts thus fur. 

“Unities of the eviilence anil findings may he made Ity the (wtrson charged, 
or Ity any consular otilcer of China in the district wherein the hearing Is hail, 
who shall forthwith ite given written notice of such findings. Tlie (terson 
( harged shall be given such time and opitortiinlty for the presentation of his 
evidence and arguments as may be Just and reasonable. 

“ If it apitear that the (terson charged had previously secured a certlflcati' 
of re.stdence which has heen lost or destroymi. the (trissxsllngs .stiall he sus- 
(tended for a reasonable time to emdtle him to secure )\ duplicate therettf from 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, which shall be Lssuetl on request. 
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“ O'l'tificate of residence lawfully secured shall be coucluslve evidence of 
the right of the person to whom It was issued to reside In the United States 
under the term of this act, and to depart therefrom and return thereto as 
hereinafter provided, unless in proceedings Instituted after the Issue of such 
cortitlcate it he made to appear by competent evidence, other than the state¬ 
ments of the holder, that he was or is subject to exclusion or deportation under 
laws now or hereafter In force upon some other ground or for some other 
reason than the time or manner of his entry into the United States. 

'• Every bona tide certilicate holder may depart from and return to the United 
Slate'S at pleasure, provhled that wltliin 30 days prior to his departure lie de¬ 
posits with the commissioner of immigratlou, or Inspector In charge, at the port 
of embarkation his certilicate of residence, in lieu of wldch he shall rt'celve a 
certiheate of identity, to be issued in such form aud under such regulations as 
the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe; and upon his return to the iiort of 
embarkation he shall be readmitted upon surrender of his certilicate of identity, 
whereupon the certificate of residence sliall be returned to him. 

“ Sec. 5jS. I’ersous born In the United States of Chinese parentage, aud all 
Chinese and persons of Chinese descent wlio by the Constitution, treaties, or 
laws of the United States are entitled to enter, be, and remain therein may, If 
they so elect, apply for in like time and manner and receive aud enjoy sucli 
cerliticates of residence: Pmekled, however. That failure to apply for and re¬ 
ceive tlie same, or the receipt thereof, sliall not impair any rigid or privilege 
of entry or residence of those in tliis section siiecitied, to wliicli lliey may be 
entitled under tlie Constitution, treaties, or laws of tlie United States.” 

In Ollier words, tills is compulsory wltli (lie laliorer and voliintary wKli tlie 
privileged classes. Now, it tliere is a weak siiot in lids, point it out? 

Mr. JlcC.ciiE. Now, to go back to tlie arrest. How does tills arrest take 
place? Assuming this law is passed, and the six months has passed, and I am 
out on Investigation, arid I come across- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You are checking up; you are one 
of the inspectors wliose duty it is to clieck up tliese < 'liiiiese, and you come to me, 
and I am a Cliiiiaman, and you call for my certilicate, and 1 say, “No imp got.” 
You immediately put me under arrest- 

Mr. McCaiie (interrupting). I can arrest you, or liave I got to liave ti 
warrant? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; you liave the imnn.'illate iiower to arrest. You 
tire llic arresting ollicer. 

Mr. ilcCAiiE. Oil! Tills is an arresting crew- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Yes; an ordinary inspector is given 
(liat power. 

Air. McCaiie. YYell, of course that is good. It takes It away from tlie coiirls 
and lints it in tlie executive department, tlie rigid to determine wlio is lawfully 
liere or lias tlie rigid to remain liere after tlie expiration of tlie registration time 
conteniplaled. Tliat htis been tlie great ditiiculty in tlie enforcement of tlie 
present exclusion law, because tlie Itliinese liave got to be taken before the courts, 
wild practically liave got no sympatliy, until it gets to tlie 8uprenie Court, watli 
tile true tlieory and object of the exclusion law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I .see I have read tlie original draft of the law. 
Here is tlie corrected copy wifli tills clause wliieli makes tliat clear [reading]: 

“ Tlie tiecretary of Labor sliall fortliwith employ not less tlian tliree nor more 
than five crews of men wlio sliall be espis'ially detaileil and lUitliorlKed iiy lilni 
to ascertain at least twice eaeli year if tlierc are any (ililnese or iH>r.soiis of 
Chiiise descent williin tlie United Slates wlio liave not secured sucli certilicates 
of residence, and to secure tlie enforcement of tlie provisions of tills act relating 
to registration and to prosecutions and proceedings under sections 5 and fij 
hereof. Eacli crew sliall consist of an inspector, an interpreter, and a stenog- 
raplier who shall be especially (inalitied for tlie purpose.” 

Mr. McCaiie. Does it sixtclfy tlie number of crews? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It says not less tlian tliree nor more tiian five. 
Now, tliat can be expanded as nuicli as may Im necessary. Tills Is only a ten¬ 
tative proposition. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I should say it would be more- 

Coinntlssloiier Weix.siock (lidcrruiitliig). Mr. Edsall lliotigld tliat there 
would be iilmndant. 

Mr. Mi-Caiie. Tliree crews? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 
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Mr. Mf'CAiiE. Well, I tliiiik it mmld takp ii erew—I know it woukl take- 

Ooinrnissloner Weinstock (iiiterniptiug). You see It says [reutllng]: 

“Any Chinese or person of Chinese descent, who after six months from the 
lassase of this act is fotinil within the UniUsl States without such a certificate 
if residence shall he deemed to lie unlawfully witliln tlie United States, and 
diall be arresttHl by any Commissioner of IininiKration, or hy his deyiuty, or by 
my jiersons whom tlie Secretary of l.alior may autliorize.” 

Mr. McCahe. Yes; I see. 

(’onnnissloner Weinstock. Have full direct power. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, five may do it, lad- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, llic iincslion a.< lo immlicr is 
i mere detail ? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes; a mere matter of adndnistration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The chief iioint upon the scheme as a whole is 
whether it is practicalde or desiralde, or is llicre a lietter jilan tlmt <'an lie de- 
l ised? If .so, wliat is it? AVe want it. 

Mr. McCabe. AVell, it seems to me as (liougli it is (lie only iiractical way to do 
t, liecause- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Tins plan lias exactly your Ihought 
,11 iiiiiid In this: To-day a Cliinnman is willing to pay tlie price; he is williii,g to 
mhject himself to the physical hardships; knowing as he does that once iihiiited 
111 the country he Is lo.st in the shidlle, the likelihood of his helng deiiorted is 
rxtreniely reiiiote. But if in addition to (he financial expense and if in addition 
lo the iiliysical hardshili there will he somebody after him all the time, and he 
is liable to hi' pii-ked up at any moment and to be deported, it ought to have a 
very i«iwerful restraining iidluetice. 

Mr. McCabe. It would because it is siidiclent to cut out the go-lictweeii. and 
lliere is no incentive-- 

('oinmissioiier AVeinstock. (interruiiting). Take tlie profit out of tile game. 

Mr. McCabe. A'es, sir. For instance, assume that if the courts will deport 
cases or a large per emit of them that alone would be enough- 

Coiiiinissioner Wein.stock (interrupting). To frighten tliem olT? 

Air. McCabe. A’cs, sir. 

Comndssloiicr Weinstock. Now, the ipiestlon is. iloes this crew whom we can 
suppose tliat you have aiipoiiitecl~-lnit, llrst, under the present system this thing 
is done by the courts. The courts, I take it, from exiswlence you have found 
to he ver.v unrelialile, and you feel tlmt if this work were done by commissions 
(rained hi tliis iiarticular tiling, who had no other interests, lietter results 
would follow? 

Mr. McCabe. Oh, yi'S. 

('ommissioiier Weinstock. It would lie expedited- 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Coinmissioiier AAT'.instock, And it woiihl lie more certain. Now, (lien, this 
rcmovi's that present weakni'ss? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

(tonindssioncr AVeinstock. .And, secondly, .von have trained men who are In 
a ]iosition lo do nothing bat tins pai'iieiihir work, and wlio, as Mr. Kdsail lias 
pointed out, ean go Into all tiiese places—ean drop iido a conimnnity and. hy 
their expcrieiKT and hy the nmiergroiind Information which they are aide to 
-ociire, they would he able to lind oat I ho coiitrahaial Chinese? 

Air. AIcCahe. AVell, of course, every man would liavc to liavc a certillcatc 
in that case or be enrolled? 

Coinmissioiier O’t.'oNNEi.i,. Now, one (piestion ill lids conneefion: Suppose 
tliere lire about C,tlO(l to 7,()0l), and say tliat one-tliird of tliem in the Untteii 
States are Illegally here. As a mutter of argument, would a law of tills kind, 
which would give everyliody a certilicate of eligiblity- 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Or a iiassporf- 

Commissioner O'Connet.i, (coiitinning). AA’nidd that oiien nii a new line of a 
large miniher of Chinamen sei'king to liring over their ehlldren here? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No; that would not change that situation. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.e. AVouldn’t It give ns a new Hue here of Chinese 
who would be eligible to remain here iind entitled to the same privilege? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No; ho would have to prove he was a merchant, 

Mr. McCabe, The .same law would be there ns to registration and the method 
of expulsion? 

Commissioner (VConnei.i.. AA'ouldn’t it he iiossihlo for him to go into liiisiness 
Bs a merchant- 
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Mr. MrC'.MiK (inteniiptinf:). Or It would Iciralizi' ii lot of unlawful jau\'<ous 
lioro, wlio would then Iw eligible; yes, It would. 

Oommissloiier O'Gonnkll. Yea; and then they would turn around and bring 
In tlieir children or some other Chinaman’s children? 

Mr. McCaiie. They could try It. 

Conimlsaloner O’Ccinnei.i,. Wouldn’t that open up a new line for a large 
inllu.'C In that direction? 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

■Mr. Busiek. Are not the chief fraud.s now cases of fellow.s e,stahllshlug a 
nierchunt’s status for the lairiswe of bringing in children? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. And there are 20.000 Chinese that do not dare now to atteinjit 
that, because It would nu'an their attempt to establish such a status and they 
would he looked up? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Yes, sii-; their legal right to he In the United States would hi* 
looked up- 

Mr. Busiek (interrupting). Now, those 20,(X)0 Chinese now quietly living In 
(his country that now fear to atteni|>t to establl.sli such a status, even to bring 
over their own children, would have nothing to fear In tliat regard'? 

.Mr. McCabe. No. 

Mr. Busiek. And they could e.stabllsh a frauilulent status and bring over 
their children? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And 111 that respect it would oiien up the gates to a lot of 
fraud? 

.Mr. McCabe. Yes. .And iierhaiis you must strengthen the method of proof 
lor the merchant's status. For Instance, there is no real fear on llie tau t of 
any person otlier tliaii the C'Idiiese testifying fimt lie knows tliis Chinese iier.son, 
iind from his observation of him he hclieves that he works in a store, and he 
describes visiting the store—going down there on a visit two or three times a 
Meek and seeing him in there, lie does not fear that he is going to suffer any 
result from it. Whereas It it M-ns before the eonrt he might not care ahoiil 
going ill and testifying to tliat elTeet if he really diil not know It. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that all, Mr. Weinstoek? 

Coimiiissioiier Wein.stock. That is all. 

Mr. Busiek. Will you send In your Interpreter? 

.Mr. JIcCabe. Yes; now, let's see, you want the eorrespoiideiice willi the Seal- 
lie offiee In relation to JIrs. Hiiig? 

Mr. Busier. And the letter t( the dlslrlet attorney in regard to the coiiiinis- 
sioiier—designating the eoiiimlssloner—all that correspoiidenee. 

Mr. JIcCaiie. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. SHEEE F. MOY. 

Mr. Busier. State your name. 

.\[r. .Mov. Shore F. ,Mo,v. 

Jlr. Busier. Shere P. Moy? 

Mr. Mov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have you 111*00 in the (;overnm(*iit .service? 

Mr. Mov. Since 1902. 

.Mr. Busiek. And you have bet'n stationed at what places? 

•Mr. Mov. BulTiilo. ,N. V.- 

•Mr. Busier (interrupting) When? 

.Mr. .Mov. Since 1002 until 1907 I was transferred to I’hlladelphla; niid then 
in HK)H, about the middle of September, I was transferreil to Boston, iiikI have 
been here ever since. 

Mr. Busier. You are llie only interpreter at this |s)rt, are you not, or for the 
New Knglund district? 

Jfr. JIOY. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busiek. .Inst exiiliiiii lirlelly wliat yonr d(itii*a are ns interpreter. 

Jlr. JIov. Act ns iiiterpret<*r. 

Jlr. Busiek, You siiiipiy inteniret tlie queatloas put- 

Jlr. JIOY (iiitcrruplliigl. I’ut liy the iiisimetor and fi’oiii tlie ismrt and by tlie 
questions imt liy tlie district attorney If we go to couil. 

Mr. Bi'siek. How many Chinese would you say th(*re are hi the New Hngland 
district, about? 
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Mr. Mot. Well, I couldn’t sny exactly; but approximately I Ihiul! about be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 3,800. 

Mr. Bubikk. And about how many of those are In Bo.ston? 

Mr. Moy. In Boston, of course, 1 never- 

Mr. Busier. Just your judgment Is wbut we want? 

Mr. Moy. I should jmlge in Ma.ssachusetts about 1.500 or l.StK), in Massachu¬ 
setts, but I don't know how many In Boston, exactly. 

Mr. Busier. Most of them are on Boston? 

Mr. Moy. Boston, I guess, about 800 or 900 [lerhaps: but I am not .sure, 
though. 

Mr. Busier. Eight hundred of nine buinirisl is your judgment of lln* numlier 
in Boston? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you a native-born. Amerli an ? 

Mr. Moy. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your status? How is it you are aiimittial? .\re you 
the son of a merchant? 

Mr. Moy. Oh, no. I came here before the iaw was passisl. I came iiere about 
,'ii) years ago; but I went bacii ami forth. Aliout 30 years ago I first l•ana‘ to the 
Hnited States—about 39 or 41) years ago. 

.Mr. BU.STER. Some of tiie geutbanen who imve testtlied before ilii.s commLs,siou 
siiy tiiat they estimtitt’ the number of Obinese In this (tountry uniawfuily at 
tdaait 2.5 iter cent lo 33 per cent of tile Chinese iKipuiation. How lio tliose fig¬ 
ures agree with your ideas on tlie siibjwt? 

Mr. Moy. Well, I don't know; lint lie lias a ri‘coril. 1 know only liy gue.-is; 
that is all. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what is your guess? 

.Mr. .Mo\. Well, I don’t think—;!3 per cent? 

Mr. Bu.siek. It has been put as high as that. 

Mr, .Moy. I am siirprisiHl at tliat. 

.Mr. Busier. Well, what is your judgment? Nobody lias any ab.soliite record, 
and we are taking ptsiple’s judgment. 

.Mr, .Moy. 1 don't know. Well, 1 can say. Maybe lie .say it rigid; I don't 
know. Of course, 1 don't laiow iiiiich aliout it anyway, but I remenilier the 
time I lived in Buffalo and wlieii they catch a lot of smuggling tliere. But 
after I leave Buff alo I hardly know niucb about it. 

.Mr. Busier. How are Cliinese smuggled into this country now? What are 
tile various methods? How do they (suite in? 

Mr. Moy. Well, when I stayed In Buffalo- 

.Mr. Busier (interriiiitlng). Well, how sire they doing it now? 

,Mr. Moy. In Boston? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Moy. Well, that is all 1 know- -liy stowaway. That is all T know about. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t think they iirlng some of them down from Canada In 
launclies and boats and put tliem off on tlie Massaciiusetts shore and llie Maine 
si lore? 

Mr. Moy. T never heard of tliat. 

Mr. Busier. I never heard of it? 

.Mr. Moy. 1 never lieard of It. 

Mr. Busier. Ever hear of any of them lieing smuggled across tlie Canadian 
border? 

Mr, Moy. Well, I lieurd of them, and tlirongli the line, either tlirongli auiomo- 
bile or in a freight car; that is all 1 beard about it. 

Mr. Busier. Do you consider it part of your duty to tilteuipt to di.scover 
smuggling—tiiat is, of your own accord—or do you simply coniine yourself i.i 
interpreting? 

Jlr. Moy. I coniine myself to interpreting, 

Mr. Busier. If you should bear aliout a cast* down lliere amongst tin* Cliiiu-se 
with whom you are acquiiinted, or whom you know- 

Mr. Moy (interrupting). If 1 do that, 1 re|vort. 

Mr. Busier. You report? 

.Mr. .Moy, I rejNirt to the ollicial always. 

Mr. BttsiEK. That Is part of your dutie,s? 

Mr, Moy. Yes. sir. • 

Mr. BustER. Of course, the tact is well known that you are (lie (biveriiment 
Interpreter? 
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Sir. Mov. Oh, yes; but when you are n Oovenitnent employee you hardly 
find out the things unless an outside miiu find out more about It thun the Gov¬ 
ernment employee. 

Mr. Busiek. Won't these people talk to you? 

Mr. Mov. No. 

Mr. llt'siEK. Don't you see many struu.g(! faces down in Chinatowu? 

Mr. JIoY. Oh, yes; si>metimes. 

Mr. Bi siek. Don’t you make any luve.sti,i;ation as to who these fellow.s 
are or where they are from? 

Sir. SIoY. No; that Is not my duty. I diai't think that iiiy duty. 

Sir. Busiek. Wiiose duty Is It? 

Mr. SIoY. It is the iuspector'.s duty. I only attempt to interpnd; that is idl. 
That is my duty. That is what llu'y provide me to do. I go in there and see 
any stranger—I not go in there and ask where they coiiK* from. I don’t lldnk 
that is part of my duty. 

Mr. Uf.siEK. Then yon say it Is Just your duly to interpret amt not to make 
any investigation yourself? 

Mr. Mov. No. 

Mr. Busier. That is wliat I understand by your answer? 

Jlr. .Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Buster. Would you incur any personal danger if ymi were to be active 
and were to attempt to makt' tlies(> investigations amongst your own race? 

Mr. Mov. Well, it would he kind of dangerous for myself. 

Mr. Busier. You say it would be? 

Jlr. JloY. It would be; yes. 

itlr. BustEK. You, of course, ai'(' in a Iiettm* position tlinu any otlier man to 
detect tliese things liecaiise of llie fact that you mi.Y witli lliese Cliinese. Now, 
you say jott do not consider it paid of your dttly, and you say, ftirtliermore, 
you might incur some peril to yourself if you ilid do Unit? 

Jlr. Moy. Y.'S. 

Mr. Busier. Now, is it Unit you are afraid that you miglit be shot at or 
that your life migiit be talo'ii if you became active? 

Mr. JloY. Maylie that; and if I go arouiig timong tlie Clduese, tlien I get 
m.vself in it wlieii they tidnk I look for trouble myself—nuglit be in danger. 
You sec I would not do tliat unless I would be insjiector tind I bey laaivide 
for mo to do it, I wouhl do it. Of course, it they want me to make investiga¬ 
tions sotuetimes on the quiet—but not open Investigation on my part. 

Sir. Busier. Well, suppose the insix'ctor should see a strange face at some 
laundry, and he would say to you, “JIo.v, 1 want you to find out idanit that 
fellow !it fliat laundry,” Dot's he ever do that? 

Sir. Moy. If lie askeil me I would do it; yes. 

Sir. Busier. Well, does he ever Instruct yiai to make sin-Ii invesligalion? 

Sir. SIOY. No. 

Sir. Bu.siek. Never has? 

Sir. Moy. No; never has. 

Sir. Busier. Itoes he liimself gti down into tliis ilistrict and make Investiga¬ 
tions to see whether tu" tiot people are down there nulawfully? 

Sir. SIoY. Not that I ktiow of, unless lie .gets instructions. 

Sir. Busier, rnless lie gels instructions, he don’t go out on hi.s own liiKik? 

Mr, SIoY. No. 

Sir. Busier. Does Iiisiiector Sullivan do it? 

Mr. SIoY. Well, no. Sir. .McCabe order elllier Sir. Sullivan or m.vself. SVe 
take Ills order. 

Mr. Busier. The only time you ever make an ins]X'ctiou in Ilic Cliinese- 

Sir. Mov (interriipling). Not for myself. 

Sir. Busier. Wlieii yon have got orilers to go down tlieri* and make an investi¬ 
gation in regard to a iiarticiilar person? 

Mr. SIoY. S'es, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Do tlie Cliinese iiis|a'ctors iiil.v in with the Cliinese? Tliat is, 
iiltempt to get iieqnaiiited? 

Sfr. Moy. Not that I know of. 

Sir. BustER. Do tliey ever go to Chinese restnnrants and sit around and watcli 
tlie people? 

Sir. Moy. No. Of course, they might do It secretly, but not I know of. 

Sir. Busier. Have yon ever seen Ins)ieetor MeCahe at any Chinese restaurant? 

Mr. SloY. No; unless he is with me—go on business, you know. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Have you ever eaten with Tuspeelor l\IcCabe at any restaurant? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

^^r. UrsiKK. How often? 

Mr. Moy. Oli, well, perhaps I sliouhl say—))('rhaps once or twice a year, 
naybe. 

Mr. lU^siEK. Once or twice a year? What restaurant is that? 

Mr. Mov. Oh, scmietiines I was with the inspector just once on Hiaich Street. 

Mr. Bukiiok. Do you know t’harlie Ilolslo*? 

^^r. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ev(‘r had any deallnj^s with him? 

Mr. Mov. No. Two years a;;o I ImuijtIu s<une rice from liiin fm* the hmise 
0 use, tlmt is all I know alxuit it. 1 did not deal witii him for two or llirec 
ears. I live in the same miml)or now' wliere Ills store is. 

(’umniissioner Wein.stock. Is he a Chinaman? 

Mr. Moy. No. He deal^* in Chinese laumlry supplies. 

Mr. BrsTEK. And you live at the same ad<lross? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. How many Chinese does Holske employ? 

Mr. Moy. lie had a partner-Cliinaman witlj liim. 

Mr. Busiek. AVIiat is ids partiu‘r’s name? 

Mr. Moy. Moy On, or O-r-n, 1 think lie spc'ils it, or O-r-n-e; 1 think ilud is the 
vay he sptdls it. 

Mr. Busier. Ami liow many people have Il<)lsk(‘ ami M<iy On md working 
'or llasu? 

Air. AToy. T saw two or three employed th(‘re. 

Mr. Bu.siek. That is sort of lieadtpiarters for the ('Ijiiiosc. isn't it -that 
dace? 

Air. Moy. No. Tl>ey close SnmlJiy. 

Mr. Busier. Tlioy close Sunday? 

Air. AIoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bt’siek. I'tid you do any work on lids ('usiiing Acadc'iiiy niattei ? 

Mr, AIoy. I don’t know anything ahout tli.at. 

Mr. Busiek. You didn’t make any investigation of that for MO’ahe or any- 
)ody? 

Atr. AIoy. No. W(*]i, \v<* did i)iv(‘stigat(‘ S(»me studetds; hut 1 «Ion’t know 
vherc they came fnaii. 

Mr. Busier. Vou don’t know wIktc tlioy came from? 

Air. Moy. No, sir. 

Mr. litmiEK. Am! you don’t know wliore tliey have gone to? 

Mr. AIoy. No, sir; of course. 1 know a numher wlien AIcCabe and Sullivan 
ivilh me inquired ahout it; of course, I ilon’t know’ if they ever attended lliat 
H’ademy or not. 

Air. Busier, Now'. Inspector Af<-(’al)e says lie found there were nine of tliem 
r<dng to school in this district and working in laumlrii*s. Who lieiped liim find 
hose? 

Air. Alov. I did. 

Air. Busier. Do you know where those nine are now? 

Mr. AIoy. Well, 1 don’t know. But a year ago one (*r two were nitending 
lie Quincy School. It may be they left there. I never trace wlaVe they are 

lOW'. 

Air. Busier. And you say tliere are only about bdd ridnese in B«»ston, In ymir 
pidgment? 

Air. Moy. A’es. 

Mr. Busier. You can nK'ogidze a (Mdnanimi and remcmlKU’ Ids fac<‘ ami kmev 
him when yon see him? 

Mr. Moy. Not all, unless T know' him long acqnaintam-e. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you have been here now' for live ymirs? 

Mr. AIoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Busier. A’ou ought to know almost every Chinese in Ibiston? 

Mr. AIoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t know tliem? 

Air. AIoy. No. 

Mr. Busiek. You know* them by sight, don’t you? 

Mr. Moy’. I know' them by sight, yes; but I don't know who they are. 

Air. Buhiek. AVell, you know’ wdiere they work and where they stay? 

Air. Moy. No, sir. 
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Mr. BU.SIKK. Would tiuit b« a hard thing for you to do to kind of keep a line 
on these Chlnt^se? 

Mr. Moy. I never did. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Yon eouldn't do that? 

Mr. Moy. .lust like sort of on Suiulay we pa.ss hy eaeh other; don't know 
where they are loeatal and who they are, or Inquire where they live or any¬ 
thing of the kind. Of course they are strangers to me. 

Mr. BfsiEK. I believe that is all. 

(louunissioner Lknxon. I don’t care to ask any questloits. 

t'oninds.sioner Wkinstock. As I understand it there are about IKK) tlhlnauien 
lu Boston? 

Mr, Moy. I should Judge about that. 

tionunissloiier WKrxsrmiK. Well, can you give us some Idea of what oeeu- 
]>atloi]s they follow? tVhat work they do? 

Mr. Mov. Laundry and restaurant is about all 1 know of and inerebant. 

Connalssioner Wkinstock. About how many id' them are merchants? 

.Mr. JIoY. About 2.'i0, 1 think. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About 2.W merchants? 

Mr. .Moy. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkix.stock, What goods do they deal in? What merchan¬ 
dise do they sell? 

Mr, Moy. fVell, they have Chinese groceries line and also dry gisids and 
•lapanese line and fancy goods. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They deal in Chinese goods? 

Mr. .Moy. Y'es, sir. 

Coniinlssloner Wkinstock. And their customers are principally Chinese? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. I suptiosi' they do very litlle business with white 
people, Imt do Imslness among themselves? 

Jlr, Moy. Y'es. YVell, one place- 

Commissioner Wkinstock (interrupting). Most Americans deal tliere just at 
one iiiace? 

Mr. Mov. Due iilacc. 

CommissioiuT YVki.n.stock. You say lliere are 2.Y0 mercimiits? 

Mr. Moy. lih, I don't exactly know; I should imagine there were. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Now, does tliat mean timt lliere are '.’."lO different 
little shops? 

iMr. .Mov. Oil, no. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About liow many Chinc.se simps would tliere be 
about Imw many men would lie Interested in one slmii; how many partners? 

Mr. Moy. YVell, of course I don't know how many partners tliey have; but in 
llie store acting some almut C; well, from 4 or (1 or 8, or some 10 acting memliers. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I suppose it will average almut live? 

Mr. Moy. Yes; about five. 

Commissioner YVkin.stock. Tliat would make almut •"lO dilTerent simps? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 1 don't know Imw many, exactly. 

Cimimi.ssioner Wkinstock. No; Imt approximately. Now, you say out of tliat 
50, Olio dims Imsiiiess willi wliltc pcopio, and tlie rcimilnder- 

Mr. Mov (fntcrruptiiigl, YVell. one or two. 

Oommlssioner YY'kinstock. One or two? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Conimissloiier YY'kinstock. YVell, lets figure it lilienilly. Tliere would lie -lY 
shops doing Imslness willi Cliiiiese exclusively, and about 5' simps selling to 
Chinese and while pwple? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Coniinlssloner YY'kinstock. Now, can i)00 Chinamen siipimrt 4.5 shops? 

Mr. Mov, Not around Boston only, Imt even all iiround New Kngland; and 
one place they ship goods every other plaee, too, for wholesale. 

Commissioner YY'kinstock. I see. YVell, oat of lhe.se 45 shops how many of 
them are wholesale? 

.Ylr. Moy. Ahotit two or threi'. 

Commissioner YY’kinstock. And the rest is reliiH? 

Jlr. Moy. And also retail, twi. 

Coimiiissioner YVeinstock. Now, it seems to me If we had a village here with 
fkKI people It would Ix! pretty hard for those ItOO ix-ople to .support 45 stores? 

.Mr. JIov. Ith, yes. 
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f>immlssioner Wkisstock. You sep, al)Ou( 000 would tip supportliiR .iliout 250 
liuainpsa nien and clerks. That wouhl lx> about only four cu-stoiuers to one 
cleric? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Ooiumlasloiier Weinstock. They couldn't supiiort luiu? 

Mr. Mov. No; I know—but I dcai’t know how they do It. 

floinmlsHloner Wf.in.stock. Isn’t there something wrouR about our uunilH'rs. 
PerhaiMi we have underestimat'd tlie number of Chinamen here and overe.sti- 
mated the number of shops? 

Mr. Moy. Well, you si'c, you take those places, and they sell around to all 
New KiiRland Slates, those Chinese, when they send their Roods out to a 
laundry, and even they ,s<‘ll Olunese roiuIs and also laundry supplies, tisi. 'I’liey 
(leal in everythiiiR, 

Commissioner Weinstock, How many Chlne.se are llii're in New KiiRland? 

Mr. Moy. I ImaRlue about S.lldt) or more. 

Commissioner Weinstock, May be a little over? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say the Cldia'se are eiiRaRed cliielly in laun¬ 
dry and lu'slaurant work? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Are there many employed in dmneslie service lik" 
cooks and houseworki'rs? 

.Mr. Moy. Very few. 

Commlssiom'r Weinstock. Very few? 

.^Ir. Moy. Yes, sir. ‘ 

CmmuissloiK'r Wein.stock. How many wmnen are (liere la'ri'—Chinese women? 

Mr. Moy, 1 imaRine around Iloslon someivlien' around 45 or 51). 

Commissioner Weinstock. Forty-live or fifty women? 

Mr. Mov. V('s, air. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .\re they wives of Chinamen? 

.Mr. Moy. Yes, sir; all married, 

Ciaiimissioncr Weinstock. .\ny of iliem prostitutes? 

Mr. .YIov. .All marrh'd women. 

Conimis.sloner Wein.stock. No Cliinese |irostitufes? 

.Mr. Mov. No; not in M;issachusetls—not that I know of. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. 1>o you know whether Chinese are ailmittcd to the 
while places of prostitution in AlassnchusettsV Chiiu'si* men--an' Ihey iH'r- 
niilted to Ro around to while places of prostitution? 

Mr. Mov. 1 don’t know; I tielieve that. Of course. I have a I'amily here my¬ 
self : I (hni’t know. I believe they havi*. Maybe some married wliiti' women. 

Commissimier Weinstock. You say there arc some married white women 
Imre? 

Mr. Mov. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.e. How many Chine.se married white worni'ii? 

.Mr. Moy. I don't know; a few; two or thns' in Chinatown. I heiicvi'. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have a Chines(' Chamber of Cianmerce in 
Hostmi? 

Mr. Mov. Y<>s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinnstock. Do .voii know how lai'Re the ineinlaTship is? 

Mr. Mov. I dmi’f know; I nevi'r was in tlmre. 

Connni.sshaier Weinstock. I siip|>ose that is all the merchanl.s—the society? 

Mr. Moy, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, do they also have, as Ihey do in San Fran¬ 
cisco, what is known as the .Six Companies? .Are they rcpri'scntisl here? 

Mr. .Mov (partly inaiidible). Well, Six Coni|mnies-—now Ihey are compelh'd to 
Ik. laibllc hcrt>—at imhlic hail here. 

Commisshmer Weinstock, And thes<‘ Six (kmipaiiics are orRiiniiusI? 

Mr, Moy, Yes, sir, 

Commi.ssioner WEiN,S'rocK, That is a separate m-Ranizalion from the cham- 
Imr of cominerce? 

Jlr. .Moy, Well, the Six Couipanii's In San Francisco, those i'e|ir(>sent the 
dilVerenf districts from China, 

Chminissioner Wein,stock, Diffi'ient Frovimx's? 

Mr, Mov', No; different district; not I’rovimrs. .Most all from Canton 
I’rmincai. 
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Commissioner IVwnstock. So you liiwc two orRunirmtinns iiero; you Imvo 
tim l■lulmi)er of commerco on the one Iniml ami tlie Six Companies on the otlier 
hand? 

Jlr. Jloy. Yes, sir. 

Comnnssiomn- Wkixstock. Now, V want to ask wlietiier file conditions iierc 
are iiie same ns at San F™nci.sco. In San Francisco the chnmher of commerce 
is compostHi of tile incrchanls, rinkI, rcspwtalde, liecent Chinamen, and tlie Six 
Compnnii's is controlled and manaRcd iiy the HtRlihlnders. I supixise you 
liavo your sliare of HiRlihindcrs liero, too, .tiist as they have tlierc? 

Mr. Mot. Yes. 

Coftnnissioner Wkinstock. Now. in San Francisco we find that tlie mer- 
I'hmits are lookinR witli disfavor niion tlie simiRRlinK of Chinese and tlie HiRh- 
liinder.s want tlie sniuRRlinR to Ro one, liecause they make money out of if? 

Mr. Moy. Tlmt is true. 

Commissioner IVkinsi-ock. And I suppose It is tlie same sitnalion Iiere—tiie 
decent, respectalile Chinamen want to oliey tlie law? 

Mr. 5 Ioy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IVkixstock. .\nd tiie niRhliinders want to iireak tlie law to 
make money? 

Mr. Moy. Most everywliere: yes. 

Commissioner IVkixstock. Ahont liow large is tlie Iligliliinder society Iiere; 
aliont how many are tliere in tlie society known to tie llighliinders? 

Mr. Moy. Of course I not heloug to this secret society. I don’t liiiow iniieli 
ahont it. 

Commissioner AVktx’rtcok. Yon liear tlie talk, of course, anil gossip? 

Jtr. Mov. fit course I hear tlie talk. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You can form a pretty good idea? 

Mr. Mov. Well, tlie people call that exactly not one standard; hnl dthers, 
I pri'snnie, tliey hreak uji. I am not sure of that, ttf coarse tliey may tie 
secret somewhi're. 

Commi.s.sioner Wkixstoik. Have tliese llighliinders coniniilled any crimes 
hero; that is, murder or sliootiiig or killing as tliey do sonietiiiies out onr way 
in California? 

Jlr. JIov. Well, a few years ago. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. lint not recently? 

Mr. Moy. lint not recently. I guess tliere was one murder last year -last 
winter. 

Commissioner Wki-nsioch. .\nioiig the nierchanl Cliiiii'se? 

Sir. Mov. Yes. .sir. 

Mr. Br.siEK. Was tliat wliat tliey call a liatcliel iiinrder? 

Mr. Moy. I don't knod, liecanse they never catch tlie iiiiinlen r. 1 don't know 
who killed him. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Hid tliey use a lialciiet? 

Mr. Moy. No; shot. (.Inn. One (,'hinamnii got killed; I lliliik il was a 
year ago last winter. 

Commissioner Weixstoi k. Well, yon have heeii in tin' (loveiTimeiit service 
how long? 

Mr. Moy. Since inn2. 

Commissioner Weix.stoc k. That is V2 years? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkixsiock. Von luiie heen around in difTereiit places? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. .\nd yon liave liad op|iorlniiiiies for getting ex¬ 
perience? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

.Commissioner Wkinstock. And making oliservations tlmt a great many 
others have not had? 

Mr. Moy. Y'es, sir. 

Commlssloiter Wkinstock. I suppose yon know tlie duties that Congress 
has put uiKiii this coiiiml.ssion, do you not? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Congress has said to this commission. We want 
you to find out some way of stopping the smuggling of Cliinese, nnd that Is 
wliat we are trying to do. We are trying to find out some way to sfop the 
smuggling of Cliinese. Now, supposing this eonimlsslon In turn said to you, 
"What Is your way of slopping it? How wniilil you stop the .smuggling?" 
What would you tell them? 
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Mr. Moy. Tlmt is iill I tliinkins alxmt:; nil wiint I said, convii i tliose sinugRlars, 

(loinnilssioiiOT Wctnstock. (Vinvict the smiigglersV 

Mr. Mot. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WKiNSTOt'K. Well, Isn't it a go<«l deal better to prevent it 
thnn to try to euro it "I 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Isn't it a good dent l)etter to take away tempta¬ 
tion from a man so tliat he won't steal rather than to punish him after he does 
steal? Now, how would you take away the ehance for smuggling? Of eourse 
we know tliat the smuggling is done very largely by white men? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, mostly. 

Coimnlssloner Wkinstock. Who employ Chinamen to aet as lieutenants? 

Mr. Moy. Well they have (thinamen to bo agent for them, iiiid they eoine 
iirotind and tempt the Chinamen to do it. 

Commissioner Wkin’ktock. Yes, we know that. We know I Inti tlie widte 
men always take tlie llrst step. 

Sir. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein, stock. .Vnti use the Cltlnaman tis ti tool? 

.Mr. Moy. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weik.stock. Now, tlie white man d<a's that lieeanse there is 
a lirotit in it. lie makes money in it. Now if we ran cut away his ebances 
for making money he will drop out of the business. 

Mr. Moy. Of eotirse. 

Commi.s.sloner Weikstock. He won't stay in it for fun? 

.Mr. Moy. No. 

Comml.ssloner WEt.NsTOcK. How would you cut away his profit and make it 
untirofftahle for tliat white man to engage in smuggling? 

Mr. -Moy. Well tlie white man— 1 don't know any agent in this place around 
for the Chinese part, but the widte man, suitpose be went to Canada to .some 
agent there. 'The Cliinaman over there' niiglit he have some friends over here, 
men that ask the friend in tile Cnited States to see if tliey can’t put u|i the 
money or jiut nji tlie bond and money for the Chinaman over in Canada, so 
that the white men bring those Chinamen over; and tlien tlie white man go 
back either to Montreal- 

t'ommissioner Wkinstock. Well, we understand that part of it. We know 
that tlie white man acts tlirough his Chinese agents; that we know. 

Mr. Alov. Y>s. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. But what we want you to tell us from your ex¬ 
perience is how to make it impossilde for Unit widte man to do that, how to 
lake away the ehance? 

Mr. AIoy. I don’t know unless you can i-ateh him and put him In jail; that 
is all. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstock. Now isn't it true tlmt this is wliat happened; I 
am the Chinese agent for this widte man over here and you are the Chinaman 
in Canada and I come to you and I say “AVottld you like to go to tlie Cnited 
States,” and you say “ Yes, very much,” "All right. For so much money, 
$1<K) or ■$2t»0 i can take you over.” And you say “ Well, now isn't it pretty 
risky? Won’t I get into'troiilde?’’ and I say “Well, of course there la some 
risk, lint there Is very .small risk. If you once gel into the Ihdied States you 
are safe because there is not one chance in a iiundri'd you will get caught or 
sent out. There is some little risk in crossing and getting over. But after 
you are once over there you ttri' safe.” Of emirst* tliat would make it a great 
teirtptatlon for you to come If you wanlial to get liere. 

Air. AIoy. Y'es. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. All right. But supposing tins was the fact, that I, 
as the Chinese agent of tills widte man, come to yuii and sa.v, “ 1 can get you 
over into the Unitetl States if you pay a certain amount of money,” and you 
would say “Ah, but after I get over there I am not safe, I am liable to depor¬ 
tation an'v moment. Tht>y will follow me up from city to city until they hx-ate 
me,” and' I would have to admit that was true. Would you care to take that 
chance? 

Mr. Moy. I suppose they would care as long as they could get over here. 

CoramtsslOBer Wkinstock. Yes; but If you knew after you got over hei'c you 
w^ould be liable to be deported any moment? 

Mr. Moy. Well, they would take the chance at it I stiiiixise; they would 
take a chance. 
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Comuilstiioner Weinstock. Now tlioj- Joa't tiiko any chance, but the otlier vray 
tliey would take a chance of losing their money. 

Mr. Mov. Losing tlieir money and also going back besides. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then wliat? 

Mr. Mov. Tlmt is tlie end. Tliey can't get tlie money back. 

(.'oiiiiiiissioner Weinstock. Let me ask you llii.s question; It has been sug¬ 
gested tiuit the laws iie ciiangtxl so that tlie protlt will be taken out of Uie 
smuggling game? 

Jlr. llov. That Is the only way to stop It. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. .And with tliat end in view this plan is now iHiliire 
Its. We know Ukti if wo were to check up all the (Chinamen in the United 

States to-day n e would tind a gimd many- 

Mr. Mot (Interruiiting). Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock Icontinning). t\'e would (Ind a gisid many who 
have a right to be liere, Imt who liavo no papers—papers luive biH'ii biirneil up, 
it nmy be, in the lire in San Francisco, Imt tliey could not prove they have a 
legal rigid to lie liere, and so wo might .send away a good many tlmt have a 
rigid to remain. Now, it is nid tlie desire of the United States ttovernment to 
do anybody an ni.liisticc—to do anyone a wrong. So it has been suggested timt 
we reregister all tlie (,'iiinese in lliis eomitry, and forget liow tliey came liere, 
and wipe oft the slate; give any man n eerlitieate, no matter liow lie eame mid 
no mutter wlietlier lie stole into the eoiinlry or was smuggled inlo the l■(>untl•y 
or eame liere legally, and start out a new pagi*- dean, tlive ttie Cliinese six 
montlis time to get tlieir papers; at tlie end of tlie six mentlis we start up to 

elieek all Chinese Ihrouglioiil llie cmndry- 

Mr. Mov. Tliaf is a gmid plan. 

Coinmlssloiier Wein.stock. And it tliey can not slmw (lieir eertiiieate-^— 

Mr. Mov (interrupting 1. Tlieii you can deport Ihem. 

(loimnissioner Weinstock. Tlion tliey can go. 

Mr. Mot. Yes. 

Commissioner Wf.tnstock, lai that all tin* time, not only once, but have 
crews travel and, say, visit each city every six iiionibs, or Iwiee in a year, and 
check up Ihe new faees. and make (l.eiii prove lion (liey came lo he here. Now, 
would tlial not be oonsidereil, and if a Cliiiiamaii in Canada found he was 
going to tie eiiecked up, and followed from city to city, lie would not l«‘ so 
willing to come as he is now? 

Mr. JIoY. He would lie afraid to eome then. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Von tliink tlmt would frigliten lliem off? 

Mr. Mov. That is a fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat? 

Mr. Mov. Yes. 

Coiiiinissimier Weinstock. I>o ,vou know any iietler plan tliiin ilml? 

Mr. Mot. Notliing lietter than that. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. Do .you know of any reason why that plan would 
not work out? 

Mr. Mot. I don't know. I don't know of any rea.son wliy lliey don't work 
that out. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Well, now, I want to ask yon anotlier question. 
Supposing this law said the laborers must register, the mereliants and tlie 
citizeas need not register and the natives—those horn liere. Tliey ean If they 
wish, but tlie law will not compel tbem to. It will eonipi'l the bihorer. And 
supposing that you were a merchant or a .student and were a niemlM'r of the 
prlvilegptl class, and you knew that you did not have to register If you did not 
want to- 

Mr, Mot (interrupting). I never did register myself. 

Commissioner AVEtNapick. But that if you did register you will get this 
benefit that If you wanted to go to China to-morrow, or wanted to go to 
BMgland to-morrow, you could go without any trouble, ami would not have to 

be detained and examined and go through the whole ninrhlnery- 

Mr. Mot. Bxamined here before I leave? 

Commls,sionpr Weinstock. Not under this new hiw, with a eertlfleate. If 
you have the certificate yon can go out. 

Mr. Mot. Oh, already? 

Commissioner Weinstock. And when yon want to come back tliere will lie 
no delay. Yon don’t have to he examined, and don't have to be put In a house 
of detention, maybe for a week or two weeks, hut just as soon as you Miow 
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your certificate you come right in. Now, do you think Unit b.v virtue of en¬ 
joying that advantage you would hesitate to register, if you belonged to the 
privileged class? 

Mr. Moy, I guess they would; 1 guess tliey would be glad to, I tlilnk. I think 
tliey would be glitd to. 

Coinml-ssloner Weinbtock. The advantage of tliis paper would be worth the 
trouble? 

Mr. Moy. There was trouble a few years ago when (joininissioner .John Sar¬ 
gent asked some of tlie Inspei’tors what Ls best for labor departure here. Well, 
I told some inspector the best thing, cut otit that ?l,()00 debt. You sre I know 
they are lying, and the inspector know they are lying, because that is $1,000— 
peoiile owing $1,0(KI liefore he «m come back here, but a man in here- 

Commissioner Wkins'iock (Intei'ruptiug). Now. let us sec. I want to make 
liiat straight for tite record. You mean that under the present law no man 
can go to Chinn unless he cun first prove that ho is a merchant- 

Mr. Moy. No; the laborer. 

(Vmmissiomw Whinstocic. Oh, tlie lalwrer? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

('oinmissiom’r IVeinstock. He must jirovi- that he lias $1,(KH) debts—that is, 
you mean that sonieboily ow<‘S him .$1 ,{kk)? 

Jlr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In onler that he may have a iiretext to come 

liackV 

Mr. Mov. Yes, sir, 

Comniis.sioner Wein.stock. If nobody owes him anything be can go but lie 
can not come back? 

.Mr. Moy. He can not come back. 

Commissioner WEin.stock. Now, your criticism was that that was a bad law? 

Mr. Moy. That was bad, 

('ommissioner Weikstock. Why? 

Mr, Moy. r.ecaiise oil her i come to Ibi.s coiinlry in one .I'ear, iierimps, tlien 
1 get some Irouhle in my own liome in my coaniry. anil ma.vlie they want me 
to come ri.gbt back to Cbina. and then i make tlie $1,(MMI debt—lend it to 
.somebody before I can go, and only some kind friend steii forward’helping 
each other and sa.v, “Yes; I owe you .$1,0(10.” 

Commissioner Whinstock. In otlier words, you say that under tlie present 
law one Chinaman will per.iure himself for another (Ihinaman and claim that 
(be Cidnaman about to deiiart owes liini $1,000, when, ns a matter of fact, he 
does not owe him $1,000. That is it, is it ? 

■Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IYeinstock. Now. you think the law is bad h(M*ause it encour¬ 
ages perjury? 

Mr. .Moy. JIakes him—— 

Commissioner Weinstoi g (interrujning). And false swearing? 

Mr. Mov. \’e.s; well^—of omirse, tiiaylH', we can not iirove -the Government 
can not prove they tovear falsely when the man say I do owe him, and I am 
(he interpreter, and you as inspector—,vou ask aliout l(. Then you can not 
prove that man did not owe him. So you can not prove and you let him go, 
jti.st the same. Well, of course, a merchant—want two white \vltnes.sea to 
Itrove they are merchants, acting in the store. That is perjury, too. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes, Now tell me. If we had all the Boston 
Chinamen In this room and we would e.vplnin this pro)K)sed new law to them— 
“ First, all ,vou laltoring men must register. You merchants can register If 
you like. At the end of six months any laboring man found here without a 
eertifiente will Im .sent away.” How do yon think they' would feel about It? 

Mr. Mot. I think tho.se In the country—tliey are willing to do it. Of eonrse, 
I do not know—tliey m’iglit—they may at a iniN'tlng talk it over liefore going 
to do H, of course. I do not know what those merchants are golifg to do, and 
do Just the same in San Fninclsco, and tliey do it ail over the United 8tate.s be¬ 
fore they are compelled to do it. and they say, “Yes. -All right.” And 
maybe they argne. Of eonrse, I do not Iniow what they are going to do. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Busiek. 

Mr, Bttsiek. That is all with this witnes.s. 

fkimmissloner Weinstock. That is all, then, Mr. Interpreter. 

We -wlB adjourn until 9.30 In the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'eloek p. m., an ad.journment was had until the foHowtag 
morning, AVednesday, July 8, 1914, at 9.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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Boston, Mass., Wednesday, July S, 10U—9M a. m. 

Present: Donimlssiouers Welastock (acting clinlrman), Lennon, and 
O'Oonncll. 

Acting Clmirnnin Weinstock. The commission will be In order. 

Hr. lii'.siKK. Hr. Sullivan Is here. .lust take the stand, Mr. Sullivan. 

TESTIUONY OF MR. E. MARK SUIUVAN. 

Mr. UusiKK. Slate .vtinr name? 

Mr. Si'i.LiVA.N. K. Mark Sullivan. 

Mr. lifsiEK. What Is .vour occupation, Jlr. Sullivan? 

Mr. SuLiAVAN. Attorney at law. 

Mr, BrsiKK, Wliat ollieial iwsition liave you la'ld rtHontly? 

Mr. Sullivan. Assistant United States attorney tor tlie district of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Hu.siek. How long ago was that? 

Air. Sullivan. I resigned as of (Vtolier 111, IPIU. 

Air. lU'siKK. Have you tiny client now that is interested in tlu; Cldnese 
situation in .Massacliu.setts? 

Air. Sui.i.iVAN. A’es; I am representing a commitKs- comiiosed of minuljers of 
tile Alassachusetfs Laundrymen's Association. 

Oonmnssioner I.l.n.non. is tliat a Uldne.se association? 

Mr. Sui.i.iVA.N. No, sir; tliat is a Uaticasian association. 

.Mr. lirsiKK. And what is their interest in tlie Ulnnese situation? 

Air. Sn.i.iVAN. TIa'.v are concerned willi tlie competition in tliclr line of 
liusiness as afforded tliem hy tlie Uliinese linindryiiien of Aliissiicluisetts. 

Air. Busiek. Wliat does lliis competition amoiint to? 

Mr. Sullivan. AVell, liy way of example, 1 can say tliiit it is esiinialed tliat 
tlie Uliinese laundries of Boston are doing about from .flU.tltX) to .$ij0,0tK) wortli 
of work a Week. 

Uoiiimissioner O’Connell. Forty tliousand dollars to lifty llioiisand dollars 
wortli of work a week? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Uonimlssioner I.knnon. Ha\e you made some fairly reasonable investigations 
to reach that conclusion? 

Mr. Sullivan. I liave not ; no, sir. 

Uoiiimissioner Lennon, lint someone lias? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Uomniissioiier Lennon. I did not mean tliat yon have. 

Mr. Sui.LivAiN. Yes. 1 iinderstiind .so. 

Air. Busier. Wliat inve.stigation lias been made under your direction of tlie 
Uliinese situation? 

Air. Sullivan. Tliis association cmiiloyed William .1. Burns Internalional 
Detective Agency for tlie purpose of making an investigation as In tlie sinirees 
of simiggling ami Hie amoiint of smu.ggling and tlie mnnlier of Uliinamen here 
nnlawfiilly. Tliey were left very niiieli to lliclr own deviees—I am sorry to 
say, heeanso of Hie iioint of exiien.siL So wliat Hiey did tliey did very well. 
Tliey had men along various points of Hie Uiinadian liorder and at New York 
and'Yermonl, and they also liiid men down In Uliiniitowu in Boston. We also 
liad investigators at AVorrester and at S|iringtield. 

Tlie investigations along the Uaiiadiaii border seemed to indicate at tlie time 
tlie Investigation was nuido a siisiieiision of .siiiiigglliig, wlileli was explained 
In iiart liy Ibis one rea.son tliat it was in Hie late winter and early spring 
wlieii we imd tills investigation inude, wliieli seems not to lie Hie time of year 
when file Cliliiamen are traveling. But we did, lind tliat tliere were persons 
at .Montreal and at Rouses Point wlio liad been milking ii business of snniggling 
In Uliinamen, various nieiins lieing eniiiloyetl. For instance, tliey would con¬ 
ceal Hiem in freight cars or on tint cars under the iuniher; or sometimes they 
would conceal tliem on boalM and take Hiem down the lakt*—ilown Lake Uliam- 
plnln. And they had varioiLS devices for bringing them In. But at the time we 
made thi.s investigation at the Uiinadian border we were satisfied we were too 
early in our work. Then, we had men In Chinatown. We had one man named 
Curley who spent a good deal of time In Chinatown under the pretext that 
he was simply a gisnl fellow who had a penchant for ('lilnree manners and 
Chinese ctLstoms. He was very hospitably received and iiuite generally received 
In Chinatown. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Who Is thnt. Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. SuixiVAN. Tills Curley? He was employed by the Burns Detective 
Agency as one of the Investigators and we hoiie to have him here later. 1 
have his reports with me, but 1 don’t supisise you care to go over them, show¬ 
ing thnt tlie methods used In Chinatown or by the men In Chinatown for 
smuggling-- 

Mr. Busiek (interrupting). Tell us about those, please. 

Mr. SuixiVAN. Well, roughly—nothing new, of coui-se, to you men, but they 
are brought In by boats—prliwipally the smaller boats landing at the isirt of 
Boston—brought In from Jamaica and those other Islands oil' the coast here. 
Then they are brought in now principally by way of Maine, and .some are com¬ 
ing by way of Buffalo. Tho.se men, we find, arc required to pay anywhere 
from $300 to $000, and even $1,000 for being brought in. Then after they 
are brought in. the next thing Is to get a certilicnte to show their right to re¬ 
main here, and those certificates are sold down in Chinatown at .something like 
$100, $1.')0, and $200 a piece. Now, the name Brown was used quite frequently 
In that connection, and he was spoken of as the State’s attorney of Vermont, as 
a man wlio sold certificates to certain Chinamen down in Boston Chinatown who 
later offered tlicm for sale to Cbluamen. I have never seen one of those certi- 
licates, and It is possible from otir Investigation tliat they an^ not legally 
Issued—lhat they may he coi'rut)tly and without conscience Lssiusl. For in¬ 
stance, a United States comml.ssioner some years ago, or up to some few years 
ago, had no authority under the law to Issue a (•ertillcate; hut lit', having hoard 
a case, would Issue what amounleil to a certificate, which might he in the nature 
of a certified copy of his reconl showing that that Chinaman by such a name 
was brought bi'fore him and given a hearing ami discharged a.s one lawfully in 
the rnited State.s. Well, at any time siiltsequent to that that commissioner 
would readily issue a (Uqillcate of that certificate; and so that thing has gone 
on, and daplicates have been issued and issued in great number, and there Is 
no way of verifying them. There have been instances later whore tlie photo- 
graiih record of the subject investlgiited was retained by tlie coinmissloner, who 
at Iho issuance of the certificate nllaclied the picture thereto. Well, I suppose 
if you wanted a certified copy of (hat now you would get It without the picture, 
and put your own picture on it. So those things are all marketed down here 
in Chlnalown. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. Are you speaking now of present conditions? 

Mr. Sn.i.iv.w. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Whinstock. Exislliig conditions? 

Mr. Sei.taVAN. Oh, yes; (liese ihings 1 have discussed with Mr. Lamed, 

Commissioner Lennox. That Is Jlr. l.arned at Washington? 

Mr. Sei.i.tv.VN. Yes; I have di.sctissed tliis situation with Mr. Lamed at Wash¬ 
ington. Let me coniine myself, however, to Curley's roiiorts; but if he Is here 
he can probably do a good deal better tlian I can do. His intimate association 
with some of (hose iieople Iti Chinaiown gave him proiier opportunity for ob¬ 
taining from theni stalenients regarding tlii'ir residence In tin; United States; 
and who have records of all those ami Ids reports. Those men have the names 
and we had what we thought was siiiricieiil evidence to tiring In and cau.se to 
he ordered to be deiiorted about 18 or 20 (tlilnanicn in Chinatown from whom 
he had sultlcient tidinissioiis to warrant their licing ordered deported on the 
ground that they were not here lawfully; and he had corrolxiratlng evidence. 
He tvas accompanied on nearly all of tliese occasions when these admissions 
were made by one other investigator. They were very cordially received, and 
when we were terminating their eniployment in Chinatown it hccutno necessary 
to get rid of these fellows without creating any suspicion. So one fellow who 
was with Curley nnnounctsl that he had to go to New York on business and 
would not be back for several months. So be was given a farewell party- 

Acting Chairman Weisstock (interrupting). On what ground were they 
able- 

Mr. Sullivan (interrupting). Well, they were simply good fellows around 
Chinatown, who had a p('nchunt for Chinese customs and the manners, and 
liked to frequent and habituate Chlne.se restaurants, so thnt they even went 
back into the cooking room of the restaurants and there found working In 
the various restaurants a numlK'r of Chinese boys. Some would say that 
they went to school, and, in most Instances, they observed thnt the boys never 
went to school. He was always there. They frequented Chinese launderles. 
The thing went so far thnt some of the Chinamen here made arrangements with 
them—that Is, to the extent of making terras with them for bringing In China- 
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men from .Tamiilwi—anil said It that venttiK* was sufcessful they had about 
20 <«• 30 more Chinamen on the Mexican bottler who were anxious to eonie In. 
Of course, these recortls all show the names of these people who are Interested 
in this work, anti esiteelally interested in this and partiaUmly in negotiating 
with these men to do that work; and I should he glad, if you men want, to 
leave with you Curley’s reports to me. 

Mr. lU siEK. We would like that very much, Mr. Sullivan, and we will make 
lojdes and return tlmm. 

Mr. SuixiVAN. If you will return them. I have all these records here- 

(A coirsiderahle mindier of documents wert; here turned over to Mr. llusiek 
by Mr. Sullivan.) 

Coininissioner Lennon. I tvouhl like to ask one queslion there Iwfore going 
further. Did your association nudtu any effort to veiify as to the character 
of this Mr. Gurley? You know there are all Idnds of men in llie detective 
business. 

ilr. Sullivan. No, sir. 

Comiidssioner I-ennon (interrupting). Or did his worit verify ll.self' 

Mr. Sullivan. We felt satisiUsl with Curley to a degree Umt we never ac- 
coixled to some of llie oilier iinestifaitors. 1 met Idni ti'ivjuenlly, and I know 
somelliing of this Cliinese Imsiiiess- 

Commissioner Lennon (iiderruptlng). Y'ou are coiivini'ed Im was not just 
making n report favoralile to yonr side in oivler to liold ids joli'i 

Mr. Sn.LiVAN. No; 1 fi‘(d i|uite eoiiAinced of liiat iiecause Ids re)Kirts awm 
very modest, and tliere are tiaies wlien there u(>re lldngs missing wliich lie 
might easily have supidied lo our great satisfaction, and tic frankly ailmiltwi 
that he eoiild not. 

Anting Clialrman Wein.stihik. Now. as I undersland il. liic laundry asso¬ 
ciation oniidoyeil you? 

Ylr. SoLLivMN. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wi'.i.nstock. And yon eoi|iioy«l (lie I’.urns lieiia'live 
Agency ? 

Mr. SrLLiv,AN. No; they cni|iloyed llie liiinis Oeleclivc .Agency dirwt. 

Acting Cliairnran Wlinstoi k. Direcl? 

Mr. SuiJ.iVAN. Y’es, .sir. 

Acting ('tiairiiiiin WniNsiocK. .Yiiil llic i’.iinis agency iiicii dciailod Mr. 
Ciiriey to make tliis invo.stigation? 

Mr." Sri.i.iv.A.N. Oil, they dclnilcd—(licy iiiiisl liavc liinl aliogellier. proliahly 
1.' different operators at dill'erenl tiiiie.s. Por instance, tliey had ililfereni 
0 |iei-ators who slmdowed Snilivau of the Immignilion lUireim. Tiiey had oper- 
aiors shadow McCalie; they had ojieralors who talked witli tliese meu on 
different pndexts; they tiiid 0 |>i‘rators lo .sliadow Daley, who was known as 
Capt. Daley, and who'was arris-ted and wnvicted of Cliinese smuggling; we 
hud operators shadow Lennon; we hud opeiaitors sliadow (JoiMlman I’liillijis; 
we had operators wlio talked wllli those men under various pretexts, and wiio 
bouivlisl in the same house Avith Coodmau I’liilllps; Ids family Avas said to Iw 
In California: and we followwl them thniiigh the Burns’s agency In San 
Franclsei). Cul.; hut we later. Iiowiwcr, Iia-ateil Coodmiin I’hilliiw himself in 
Boston. We could not discover Avhnt his Imsiiiess was here. Tie was hoarding 
in a house kept by a Genimn woman, 1 think, on la*grand Hti-eet—that is down 
back of the Hotel Tonraioe—and we couldn’t seem to Ihul out what Ids hu-si- 
ncss was here. He was very careful, of course. He hail been caught so maiiy 
tiros by investigators that it Is very diflicult to get him to talk. We had 
a man lionrdlng there in the hisise with him. Ko, after a Avhlle we discontlnuod 
our Investigation on Idm, because it was not leading to imytliing excepting 
expense. So tlmt some of our Investigators did not return ns anything; and 
then there were investigatoi's along the Canadian lAorder—some men wiio 
simply went up there and returned a liiil of expense. P’or instance, one man 
was up there and avus drunk a week iind said lie broke Ids arm. And Uien 
we got reports all in one day—slmniateil reports, I hsA’e trleii to mark tlwse, 
&r instance, and indexed these under MeCahe, and Metjabe’s rinxi: and Mc¬ 
Cabe’S rope means that an operator conversed with him on some pretext or 
other, for Instance, one went in and was anxious to get help for a sardine 
factorr In Maine, but without any success; and so tliere I use the word “rope,” 
That means conversed with him under some pretext and shadow^ him. Ami 
we shadowed Chin Kay Soo, and aUto liad men “ roping " Chin Kay Boo. He 
is one of the Mg men In Chinatown, Is interested in a numlier of restaurants 
in Boston, and a man who also has a large wet-Avush iauudry. 
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Acting OJmlrmaii Wkinstock. After you sluulow the.se ixtople some time 
don't they get suspicions, and after they get suspicions Isn’t It very dlflicult to 
shadow them? 

Mr, StiLuvAN. Why, ye.s. For Instance, we feel quite convlnited that Phil- 
llps suspected that the oix>rator we had hoarding In the house with him wtis 
there to rope him. We feel qidte TOUvinced that Sullivan was aware titut 
he was boltig followed one day, and Unit he hei'ame aware of that up here in 
this department store of Houghton & Dutton; and since then I have learned 
thi'ough McCabe and Sullivan—I have told these men that they were shadowed. 
1 will tell you why presently, because I was lalking to Sullivan and he thoughi 
he was slmdowed, and only liore the other day he said lo me, “ Sullivan, your 
men are still shadowin;; AIcCabe and myself." I said, “No; we are nol.” He 
say.s, “ I know we are being shadowed.” I .says, “ Certainly not by our people 
or will! my knowledge." And he went on lo tell me why he thought they 
were lielng shadowed—that an oltieer told McCabe, for instance, that tliere 
was a man who had biaui hanging about in the vicinity of ids hou.se for a good 
many da.vs, and the oilicer asked him wliat he was doing tia're and he excused 
bis pre.sence on the ground tiial he was doing detective work; and Sullivan 
says thal he—they ii'st themselves, of course, from time to lime to see if they 
are being shadowed. 

Now, these re|)orls 1 will let you have, bat 1 will ask you to retnrn them. 
For in.stance, we had oiieralors at Montreal; St. Alban.s, Vt.; Newport, Vt.; 
and Houses Point, Vt. That is along tlie Canadian bonier. And we had tliem 
also at Siiringliold and Won'osler. X little widle ago I said tiiat Curlcy'.s 
Investigation led 1dm into close association wilh a numlier of Chinainea down 
in Cldnatowu and parlicnlarly willi soini' wlui wiu'e anxious to inalvo an im- 
Iiortatlon of Cliino.se from .laniaica and Mexico, and among tlioso prominently 
monliotiod wore t'lmrley .loe and IVill .loe Yimg. All tlio.se are meutioiied 
with great delail la those reiiorts, and I am going to leave Uio.se wilii you. 

.Vow, 1 was going lo say—well, il esca|ies me. I may return to it in some 
natural ordor of suggesUoii laler. II will come liack to me again, hnt I will 
tell yon now wliat lator wi' did. 

1 told my cllonls after roeeiving the evidence we had regarding certain 
Chlimnien in Cliinatown in Itostoii as reported to ns liy Curley, tliat I felt 
Unit tlie evideuee was siillicieiit to Jnslify an ordor of deportation in eaeli of 
Uio.so ca.ses, tliat it would not lie snf'icieiit liefore Ci)nimls.sionor Hayes, of IIos- 
toii. Now, in liosloii we have four Unilod Slates eomuii.ssioners—Commissioner 
Hayes, Commissioner Darling, wlio is tlie clerk of tlio United .States district 
court, and Coiiimi.ssioner Halo, and Coniiiii.ssioner (Irinnell. Halo and (Irin- 
iioll are partners in a law linn. Hut it is umlorstood tliat tim.so eommissioners 
are not to sit exivpt in the alxsenee or vacalion of Commissioner Hayes. 

Mr. IIi’BTKK. Witli whom is that underslanding hud? 

Mr. SuM.iVAN. Tliat uiidorslanding l.s laid amongst tlmse comiiii.ssionors and 
tlie .judge of tlie district court. 

Mr. lJusJKK. The .iudge uiipoiiiring the eommissioners? 

Mr. Stii.i.ivAN. The judge upjioiiil lag tlie eomml.ssioners. 

Acting Clinirmnn Wkinktock. Wliat are Uie iwnvers of llie eomml.ssioner? 

Jlr. Siu.r.iVAN. Tlie jiowers in general of a United StaliM eommissioiicr are 
tliose: On iiroyier eviilenee lie may Issue a warrant for tlie arrest of llie per¬ 
son compliiiiied of on pro|ier eonipliiliit. He may arraign pri.soiiers lirought 
lu-firre lilm on origlmil coniplainls, wlietlier it lie on orlgimil complaints from 
tills district, or iiiKui cnniplaiiiis taken out in tliis district for the arrest of 
fugitives- 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Wclnstock laid refereme merely to Cliiiie.se matters, 

kir, Sullivan. Oli, Cliiiiese? Tills is Uie one instance wliere tlie eoinmissioner 
lias wliat we cail origiuai ami llnni jurhsiliction. Tlie eoiimilssloiier in all 
other matters simply hears oiLses on tlie question of prohalile eiiiisi', to liitid 
over. I don’t know how many of you are lawyers- 

Acting Cimlrmiin Weinstook. To lie held for the luurt? 

Jlr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. We are all pretty famlliiir with legal matters. 

Mr. Sullivan. You are? Very well. This is one ca.se where he has final 
jurisdiction. Under the statute Jurisiilctlon over these matters is in the dis¬ 
trict court; but It is shared also concurrently by the United States commis¬ 
sioner, and tlie statute provides that tlie Chinaman may apiieal from the de¬ 
cision of the commissioner to tlie United Stutos Judge—to the judge of the 
United States court—but It says nothing about tlic apiieal of tlie United States 
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Itself In sui'li cases. Now, if j'on want me to I will discuss that question 
with reference to a particular Instance I have in mind, as I am eoiivlncsal that 
the men at Washington are not anxious to enforce Oils law, and I will tell 
you why. 

I was over In that offlre as assistant Cnitetl States attorney for nearly seven 
years and had seen this law work and had become quite Interested In it. 
There It was discovered that there was a Chinaman here In Boston- 

Acting Chairman Wki.nstock. You say you think they are not anxious to 
enforce the Chinese exclusion act? 

ilr. SUI.I.1V.VX. I do Ihink so. I don't think they are making an honest, virile 
effort to enforce tlie Cliinese exclusion law. I say tliat because they are wast¬ 
ing so mucli time chasing piiantoms (hat do not exist—tliat have been errone¬ 
ously termed as wliite slavery. There is no such thing to my mind. Now this Is 
tile case I liave in my mind; 

SIcCalie liad come before him, I believe, a Chinaman wlio was seeking a certifi¬ 
cate for a return. He wa.s about to go abroad and his examination led him 
to believe tliat tliis man was not telling (lie entire truth, and a further Investi¬ 
gation convinced him and convinosl me tliat tills Cliinamuii was here In Boston 
and pretended to lie a member of a firm of Cliine.se nierclmnts, but was one of 
two or tliree Clilnaiiien who escaiied at Providence from the L'nlted States 
marslml for the norllierii district of New York, and Hint escape wa.s effected, 
I believe about .seven or eiglit years ago. We had liefore us the original war¬ 
rant of deiiortation witli the Chiiianiau's picture on it, and we liad the picture 
of the Chinaman taken at a later date, and tliey were exact lllnmesses excepting 
for tlie natural ditVerence.s that would arise in the term of .seven or ciglit years 
in the life of a young man then in ids tweiilies iiiid approacliing his thirties. 
1 said to McCalie at tliat time, “I would not arrest tliis man on an original 
complaint; I would grab him on tliis warrant, wliich is still in force, because 
tlie minute you arrest iiiin on an original complaint tliey are going to take him 
liefore Commi.ssloiier Hayes and you are going to try tliis case all over and you 
liaveu’t got any evidence excepting tliis jiicture practically to present to Com¬ 
missioner Hayes and sucli oilier evidence as you can get from him on cross- 
examination, and you haven't mucli of a chance to succeed. My advice to 
you, tlierefore, is to grali liiiii on tliis original warrant of arrest and deporta¬ 
tion on the presumption tliat ids case has been tried and heard. Then he will 
take out a writ of habeas corpus which will liring him before the court for trial 
and we cun introduce tliis warrant of deportation.” I lliink McCabe was very 
sincere, but tlie orders from his department in tN'asliington were that we should 
proceed by original complaint- 

Mr. Bl'siek (interrupting). Tlie original coniiilaliit? 

Mr. Sui.i.iVAN. A new complaint. We took him before Commissioner Ilayes 
and of cour.se he told the usual story. He was born in San I'ranci.sco, and men 
came forward to say that they knew his iiarents, anil so forth; and there also 
wa.s hrougltt forward an American woman who taught a Sunday school at 
Marlboro, Mass., wliere he had worktHi; and lier evidence was all right and 
to my mind very .satisfactory back about six or si'ven years' .iust about to the 
lime tills fellow esciiiasl. Klie attemiitcd to testify to his presentie there for 
a number of years previous to that, hut on cro.ss-examlnatUm did not hold; 
and her only reason for saying tliat he was tliere at tliat lime W’as that he 
remembered when her mother died, and her luotlier died ahiiut 14 years ago, 
so that Is wliy slie, said slie know him away back there, because he said he 
reiiienihered her motlier. Well, the result was, however, that though yon men, 

I believe, yvould he satisfied that he had not suslaiucsl tlie burden which the 
law places uiion him of jiroviiig to the satisfaction of tlic ordinary commis¬ 
sioner that he was here of riglit, Coiiimlssioner Hayes ruled that he was here 
of right and that he wa.s lawfully in the L'nlted Slates; and that was wholly 
on Ills evidence that he was horn In the United States. Well, thereupon the 
Chinese Bureau of the Bureau of Immigration decided that they would arrest 
this man on the original warrant and deportation. I said “Don't do that 
because it will aniomit to notliiiig. The minute you arrest him on that warrant 
he will sue out his writ of habea.s corpus, he will go before the court and he 
will .say to the court, here la a certified copy of the record of the commissioner 
who has heard ray case in the court of the Oovernment’s own choosing. Why 
go back to a previous finding which Is In dispute as to my Identity when here 
is a court of your own choosing that has decided I have a right to remain In, 
and that would be final.” I said, “Now what I suggest that you do Is this, 
that you take an appeal from the commissioner to the circuit court of appeaU 
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oil ixiints of law anil on tlie {lonornl finillniis sik'Ii ns you do In mlmlnilty 
otisos and such as you do under the Kcueral practice act in any case wlicre 
the Government is a party. Though the law does not provide speidficnlly for 
the Government’s appeal, yet the yencral practice act oiawatea here. It pro¬ 
vides that a Chinaman has a rijiiit to apiieal from the comnisaloner to tiie 
I'lilteil States Judge, and of course the general practice act wouid give him all 
tlie benettts of an appeal to the circuit court of apiwils of tiie TJniteil States.” 
'i'iiey deciined to do tiiat and said I didn’t know wiiat I was taiking about. 
And I took it up with Judge Martin ami he said “ Wiiy, cerlainiy. The com¬ 
missioner, under tills act is sitting as an arm of the court—in such matters 
lie Is sitting as the court and your apiaial would be according to the general 
la-acllce act from him to the circuit court of appi'nls. 

'I’iiey did not do that. Tliey went on and baggixl liim as they laid deter¬ 
mined under the original warrant. Wliercniion he sued out a writ of halieas 
coriius and the matter is .still pending, and I know Judge Martin’s mind is 
lliat lie has got to discharge him wlien he comes before liiiii, when tlie l,ssuc is 
raised; liut the matter is still pi'ndliig and tlie man is out on bail. 

■Now, I said to my people early in my employment tliat it would be useless 
to go on with tliese cases .such as Mr. Curley liiid reported, before Conimis- 
•sioncr Hayes. He does not give to evidence in tlie.so cases the values tliut tlie 
ordinary man would put upon it. He goes so far alleld in Ids lindings that 
almoal at first I was ini'llued to believe tliat tlie man was corrupt, tliat lie was 
venal; liut I can not say—Iiecause he is rather an excellent gentleman—Mr. 
Hayes, ordinarily I would say, is a good lawyer and a scliolarly man, some- 
nliat academic. He has learned. You have seen those men with academic 
faces; tliey are not really learned, hut polislied men; a man of some small 
liriictice, liut which was made up of some matters of conslderalile trust show¬ 
ing tliat peopie liave conlidcncc in liini. Hut I tliiiik Ins error In these matters 
spring from an Inordinate benevolence for tlie Cliinanian. 

Coraniissloncr O'Cons'ei.i,. How long has he .sat as commissioner? 

Mr. Sfi.T.iv.w. I think lie has lieen coiiiniissioner down tlicre now for about 
si.x or seven years. I think about tlie time I went in tliere lie was appointed 
i.s commissioner. I do not remember any otiicr commissioner sitting regularly 
there but Commissioner Hayes. So I know, too, that Mct’iilie has liiid his 
ditllculties with Hayes, and my clients suspected McCalie. A number of people 
suspected him, H. B. i’rench, tlie United States attorney, dhl not lil;e him. 
Commissioner Hayes dislikcHl him. The Chinamen condemn lilm. So I liave 
(ome to tlie conclusion that Slctiatie was really trying to do ids work with the 
insirnments he had at hand, but tliat Commissioner Hayes blocked Idm. I am 
.sure of tliat. I have triinl the cases before Hayes. Tliat, however, does not 
excuse McCabe’s Inactivity in the other parts of the State wliere he Is not con¬ 
fronted by sucli an enibarrassment as be lias at Boston; Iiecause we have com¬ 
missioners at I’ittsfii'ld and Springtield and Worcester and New ISi'dford, wlio, 
1 believe, are not burdened willi any sncli pencliant tor Cldnmiien as Comnd.s- 
sioner Hayes, of Boston. I know he has urged his bureau to force tlie United 
States attorney at Boston to appoint some oilier conind.ssioner here in Boston 
to hear these cases, and wltli Hint among otlier things in mind we went to 
AV’ashlngton, I and some of my clients, I tldnk early in May, and one of the 
results of our interview with Mr. Larnc'd and Mr. Candiiettl. very incidentally, 
was tliat Lamed wrote a very strong letter to tlii' Attorney General, demanding 
tliat Frencli be ordered to appoint some otlier conimi.sstoner at Boston to 
bear tliese eases. 

All that the Attorney General did at tliat time was to forward to Mr. French 
ji copy of tlie letter recelveit from tlie Depiirtnieiit of Lalior, togetlier witli a 
letter of transmittal instructing Mr. Frencli to investigate tlie situation and 
report to him. Later .some of my clients went to M'asliingtoii again—I did not 
accompany them at that time; could not—and then about tlie 25tli of June I 
was on at Waslilngton again wltli my clients and tills time I ealleil to see 
Assistant Attorney General Wallace, and he said lie liad not yet heard from 
his former letter to B'rench, wlilch letter was written about a montli before. 
And thereupon he wrote rather a strong letter to Mr. French demanding the 
report. However, the very day we were in Washington I guess Mr. BTench 
was writing his answer to the Attorney General’s letter, so tliat the two 
letters crosseil. So I received a letter from Mr. B’rench. If you gentlemen 
want, I will read to yon tlierefrom. I wrote a letter to Mr. French under date 
of June 5, If you would care to hear It- 

Mr. Busiek. Just read It. 
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Mr. StiT.uvAN. By the way, before I wrote this letter Mr. McCnlie had heuii 
calleci in by Freiicli on this matter of appointing another commissioner. Tliis 
wa.s in consequence, I tieiieve, of tlie letter lie recelvrst from tlie Attorney (len- 
cral. lie called in McCabe and called in his otlier assistants, and during tliat 
interview my name was mentloiaal in connection with some cases that had liecn 
tried; and he apiminted anotlier day and asked ttiat I sliould come in and see 
him. Of course, when I came in to sw him, I told liim that I had a siiecial 
interest in lids matter; tlial 1 was reiireseiiting tlie Massachusetts Laundry- 
men’s Association. I remember tliat day 1 went in tliere in conseijuence of liis 
invitation he and Mr. McCalie were having a very liot discussion, and McCabe 
was very urgent in his point, wldi'li was liiat another commissioner sliould bo 
rppoiiitetl, and I had an interview on iiie follow'ing day with Mr, Froncli; and 
not having heard anytliiiig in tills malter from Mr. French nor having lirard 
tliere were any deveioiniients, I thought, periniiis, I could start soiiietliing if I 
could tind a pro|ier excuse for writing a letter concerning ilepartmeutal mat¬ 
ters to Mr. Frencli. So I wrote a letter on Juiii' 5 wliicli was of tlie tenor fol¬ 
lowing—1 do not know as you want to lake this all down; if you ilo, you can 
I reading!; 

“ Ibai. Henry K. French, 

“45 Milk street, Itoston, Mass. 

“My IfE.iii Mil. French: Since our meeting I fear I have not made clear 
to you the situation tliat is the iiroluible cause fiu' .Mr. McCabe's almost in¬ 
sistence T’liesday evening in his Interview' witli you. 

“The Massaclinsclts Lanndrymeii's Association some time ago cianmenced a 
general investigation of tlie (.'liiiie.se situation in tliis State”— 

1 don't think 1 want to encnmlier your record witli all this and take up ail 
your time, but 1 told him wlnit they laid done, and 1 told him—well,,I am 
going to read liere, it may be it will epitomize wliat I have Ixsai trying to 
say— 

“The Massaclin.setts Laiiiidrytiien’s .\ssocialiim sometime ago comnienced a 
gemn'iil Investigation of tlie Chine.se lalior situation in this State, and to (hat 
end employed the Uiiriis International Detective Agency. In that way it 
leariK'd for a certainty wliat it liefore sns)iecied to exist, namely, that China 
men were being sninggled into tliis country in great minilicrs by way of tlie 
Canadian border extending from Buffalo eastward, and also acros.s the Mexi¬ 
can border and by vessels entering at Nortli Atlantic ports. It di.scoverrsl for 
il.self also that there are in Cliinalown in Boston about -.1 per emit of tlie 
Chinamen there wlio are not legally entitled to remain in tliis country, tiiongh 
tlii're are many of tlie Cliinanien of Boston wlio possess certiticates of resi¬ 
dence which do not of rigid belong to them. For instance, wlierever a genu¬ 
ine certificate was issued with any pliotographlc record of the subject investi- 
gatial retained by the commissioner who heard tlie case, it became easy to 
obtain a copy of such certilicate as tlie commissioner could Issue miiltiiile 
copies of sucii certiticates which are now being handled In considerable niim- 
bers among the smuggling Citinammi in Boston. Tliougli this was now's to thi'se 
men, it was not news to the Fi'deral antliorities wlio liave long contended with 
that same method of defeating the Cliini'se-excluslon law. 

“These men did learn, however, that the Cliinamen of Boston regardeil 
Commls-sioner Hayes ns the one most likely to find in their favor in any in¬ 
vestigation brought before him for hearing, providing In each instance a half 
plausible story could be l•oncocted with wil nesses ready to corroborate the 
same. 

“Such a situation, viewisl in the light of McCabe’s bringing to prosecution 
SO few cases In this district, led these men to suspect that he was at least 
neglectful of his duty if not in collusion with the Chinamen. McCabe was 
therefore Investigated and found to he in nowise neglectful of his official 
duties, excepting in tliat he would not submit to United States Oommlssloner 
Hayes any but cases of palpably illegal residence.” 

I want to qualify that and say to you that I think McCabe is neglectful la 
his duty in the other parts of Massachusetts where no such excuse is offensl 
to him as is offered to him In Boston. 

“ These men had spent several thousands of dollars In this investigation and 
felt that something further should be done, and thereupon they went to Wash¬ 
ington, where they took up with the department heads the question of tlie 
Chinese labor situation in Boston, Mass. At Washington they found that the 
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department heads themselves reganteij United .Stu(e.s ('imimissioner Hayiw ns 
a stumbling block to the free and earnest enforcement of the Chlne-se exclusion 
law in Boston. Mr. McCnbe has since then frankly told of tlie suspicion with 
which he was at first regarded by the hiiindrymen. As counsel for the laundry- 
men I am able to assure them of MeUahe's joulousne.ss, and If .such were needed 
of your 7.enl as distidct attorney to prosecute with earnestm*.ss all such r-a.se-s 
when properl.v brouglit to your attention. 

“My experience and ohsenation while your assistant can, if I'rankly told, 
justify JlcOahe’s tretitnieiU of this Chine,sit situation in Boston and vicinity. 

“ Since reading the reports of contidenthli investigators who have siient 
si'veral weeks In mingling freely among tlie Cldnese of Boston, I know that 
Commissioner lla.yes himself would feel somewhat humiliated if he could know 
how gullible he is regardwl as being by the Cliiiuwe latople of Boston. 

“Tlie Oblni'se inspwtors of Boston are constantly receiving anonymous let¬ 
ters concerning Chinamen ullegtsl to l«‘ liere lllegtdly; but tbeir exiierieuce 
has taught them tliat only too often such letters w'cre insiiireil by tlie China¬ 
man liim.self wlio seeks arrest witli the liope of iicing made a I'itizen once and 
forever liy tlie United States eominissioner at Boston. 

“1 know how all of your assistants fee] in tlil.s matter, and from onr con¬ 
versation Wednesday morning I think you, too, are incliniMl to share that 
same opinion. My jiersonal regard tor Mr. Hayes is lilie your own liigh one. 
1 know 1dm to lie a gentleiinm of higlv moral standards, and I believe, too, tliat 
lie is a man of exceptional learning In the law and of very praetieiU and sound 
.jud.giuont. Tlie exception to all this, however, is his Iienevoiiniw toward the 
Clilnamen wldch, tliough it ajipeals to us as individual men, is so great tliat 
it. rolls liim of tlie judicial mind wliicli lie nissls as iiiucli in these cases a.s in all 
i/tliers wliicii are brought bet'oi'e him. 

You and I know tliat there are many ivvcellent men on llie liencli witli 
some such a iicnchant, wliicli we seek or avoid according to Ihc ]iariicular In- 
Icrc.sts of the .side we liuppen to represent, and we arc lionest, I lielieve, If 
we act accordingly. 

“That is the sitnalloii which prcsoiils ilself In this case. I irust that this 
siioelal interest,” etc., wliich is not of particular liiteresf to you. Tliat practi¬ 
cally tenuiiiiiles Hie Idler. 

5Ir. Bi'sikk. Now, Just tell its, Mr, Sullivan, wiiat Hie result of your corre- 
.spondeiice with Mr. Ureiicli was? 

.feting Clialrinan Wein.stock. Wlio is Mr. Frencli? 

Mr. Bi'sikk. fJiiited States dlslrict attorney, wlio has the designalion of Hie 
commissioner wlio will Inair any particular case. 

Mr. Stu,i,lv,\N. On .tune 2.'5 Mr. French wrote me Hie following leHev | read¬ 
ing] : 

“ My IYk.vr .flK. Sui.Liv.VN ”- 

.Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). He was your chief while you 
were in Hie service? 

Mr. SfTLLivAN. Yes, sir. He lias been there now a little over elglit years. 

“ JfY Dear Ms. Sm.i.iVAf!: I have given a good drai of thought to the wm- 
plaiiit made by you ami Inspector McCalie Hint Oommissloner Hayes is dispos¬ 
ing of Chinese cases in an uiksatlsfactory manner and one wliicli Is calculated to 
defeat the purpose of the exclusion act. As a result I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that although ids aiipiiciiHon of law and tlndlng.s of fact in some of the 
cases at least which have heeit picseiUeil to him have probably lieen erroneous. 
I am nevertheless not satisfled Hmt (hey were unqiiesttonahly so. You and I 
agree that Mr. Hayes is a conscientious magistrate and an excellent lawyer, 
and I have no doubt fliat ,vou will also concur with the suggegtlon that to take 
these cases out of his liamls and to assign them to some one else would be a 
serious and unmerited reflection uixm him. I have had a frank and friemily 
taik with him and expiained the situation, ami I do not bt'lieve that there will 
lie hereafter reasoimbie ground for complaint against him. 

“I have stated these facts in substance in a letter to the Attorimy General 
and have suggc.sted Unit tlie lYepartnient of Bailor proceed to carry out its inten¬ 
tions with respect to the enfoit'emeut of the exclusion act In Uils district and 
hove promised him the vigorous cooperation of this ofllce, Nhoaid it then 
apiienr that these cases are not receiving proper treatment, a new comiul.ssioner 
can he promptly designated to hear them. I am, with regards, 

“Very truly, yours,”— 
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Whereupon, on .Tunc 30,1 wrote Mr. French the following letter: 

“ My Deau Mb. Fbench : 1 have your very eonsldernte reply of June 2.1 

Tills is sluiiiiy gentlemen siinrrlng— 

“ and I certainly do agrre with you that Mr. Hayes Is a conscientious inagls- 
trale and an excellent lawyer and that to take these cases out of his hands and 
to assign them to .some one else might put a serious and unmerited reflection on 
him. I fear, however, that the frank and friendly talk with him that you had 
has uot acconiplisheil much. Monday morning "— 

By the way, I want to say that up to the time at least that this letter was 
written Oommissloncr Ha.vos knew nothing of my activity. We are very 
friendly, and he knew nothing of my activity, and the Instance I am now giv¬ 
ing you here Ls laily one of three or four like it that have happentsl on occasions 
when I have met him in the I'nited States attorney.s’ ollice, when we wouhl sit 
down in a frletidly way with the fellows and have a chat and a smoke, and they 
would be at the old commissioner because <d' Ids attitude In Chinese cases. 
To resume: 

“Monday morniii;; I acciihmtally nud with Commisshmcr Hayes In your ofllcc 
In the post-ofllce building, and la' risited to me some of the (■vldenee which was 
presented to him in the case <d' it Chinese boy who claims to be here as a student. 
This Is the evidence as he gave it to me, based upon the lioy’.s own story: Tlie 
hoy arrived in Seattle .some titne in 11)0!), wliere he says he attended scliool for 
six montlis. Later he came to Boston and attended scliool liere for one or two 
terms. He is now J.T years of age. Ho did not go to school during IMS 
and, as I tmdcrsland it, is not now atlemlitig scliool. Tlie boy gave as his 
reason for not attending scliool the following: Tliat ho did not have enougli 
money to is.'riiilt of his going around like the other lioys at tlie school, attend¬ 
ing nloving-plclurc sliows and tlie like, and Itiat ids priile in this was so offended 
lliat he idiseiiled himsi'lf from-.scliool and workisl at various times tluriiig that 
year wasliing in a Cliinese laiiiidiw. 1 aslusl the commissioner it he was paid 
ifor that work, and he said tlie hoy had teslilied that he was not. I n.skcd the 
commissioner how the boy siipjiorted himself, and he said tliat he received an 
allowance from his father wlio was in Cliina. T'lie commissioner told mo that 
lie bellered tlie boy's story and asked me for my opinion. I told liim frankly 
thiit I thought tlie story was a lie; that it was absurd to liclleve lliat the boy 
was too proud to go to school wliere aiiiong oilier lioys ids tillowaiice was not 
sullicient to attend iiioving-lilcture shows like other lioys, and yet he was huinlile 
eiiougli to go to work in a laundry for nothing. Now, this is a fair sample of 
the values Comniissioiicr Hayes puts upon Chinese testimony. You and I, 
Judging this testimony in the light of our own worldly extau-ience, know tliat It 
Is too alisui'd to he wiirtliy of belief, and yet that good mini, Oomiiilssloner Hayes, 
sincerely belimes that lliat Cliinese boy is tellliig Hie triitli. I am sorry that 
my eiiiploymeiit as counsid for the Liiiindrymeii’s Association of Jla.ssachusetts 
is'such that I inn olillged to say the.so things to you regarding tiommissloner 
Hayes; and so highly do I regard him and .so keenly do I appreciate the sen¬ 
sitiveness of your posillim that I have liecii teniided at times to resign my em¬ 
ployment. I am not, however, going to disturb you any further in this matter, 
ami I am going to try to make iiiy clients believe a.s you have expressed your 
belief in your letter io me of .rune 25 wlieii you say that after having had a 
frank and' friendly talk with him I do not believe there will be hereafter reason¬ 
able ground for complaint against him. 

“ Your term of oflicc in the ordinary I’ourse of political evenl.s I iiresiiine to be 
too near its enil for me to violate tlie rules tliat should govern the sincere 
regard I hold for you, with whom I have Iwen associated for the last 10 years, 
and therefore I am going to hope for what you believe to be the result of your 
Interview with Mr. Hayes,, though my estimate of the Judge’s stability la such 
that since I have seen * • • as creditable Chinese testimony In such 
cases It Is next to impo-ssllile to move him. I think he Is too sincere In his 
convictions to be moved even by own persuasive self. However, I am going to 
hope for the very best. 

“ With very kind regarils for yourself and with gratllnde for the Indulgence 
shown me In this matter, permit me to ask that you regard me as 
" Very respectfully, yours • 

Now, let me say a word nlwint my Interview—If ymi are Interested—with 
Mr. LiirnH], 
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Through Congressman Gardner, of Massacliusetts, we made an appointment— 
I believe It was early In June or the latter part of May—to meet Mr. Caint- 
uettl- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How recently? 

Mr. Sullivan. May or Jtine. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Of I his year? 

Mr. STn.LivAN. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So this Is right up to ilate? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Cxmimissloner O'Connell. As I understand, the things you are talking ahout 
now are the current conditions right up to date? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. It was some time soon after April 30. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one question: That ris'itation of the conversation 
:if the coinmlssltmer wltli yon as to the evidence of this hoy, even if that evl- 
ilence was corroborated, it was not a suHicient ground to warrant a refusal 
to exclude the hoy, was it? 

Mr. StiLLivAN. Tliat is my opinion. 

Comml.s.sioner Lennon. That wouhl seem to iia- to he thi' case under the law. 

Mr. SUI.HVAN. Q’hat is my ojiiuion. 

Mr. Ut'.siEK. There is really no questimi niumt it, is there, Mr. .Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; but he will in all likelihood let that hoy stay. 

Mr. BfsiEK. The law says that he must he a hona tide student, and not en- 
gagetl in any lalior, 

Mr. Si'Li.ivAiN. That is the law and regulations made therefor; though Judge 
Thomas I. Chatlield, sitting In the Federal court of Brooklyn- 

Mr. Busikk (interrupling). Well, we can pa.ss that case of Chatflehl. 

Mr. Sullivan. All rigid. Now, there In April or May—smne time after 
May 30—Aiiril 30, I should say—we went to Washington, and vhen Mr. 
Gardner heard what our story wtis, he said. "Why the man you watit to st'e is 
Lartietl. He is the active fellow down thenc" .And he charttcterized Mr. 
faminettl after his own fasliion, tvhicli I will not spread upon the record here. 
So lie said we will st'e Lartu'd or .sotut'hody else. So when we went down to 
the department we nu't Caminetti, and in his oflice at tlie time were several 
tuen, T.arnt'd among them, and several assistants; atul Gtirdnt'r is very sweet 
and diplotiialic In the Yankee fashion, and was able to relieve Mr. Caminetti of 
the trilling business that we had so that we were turned over to Mr. Lamed. 
But while we were lutvlng our interview with Lamed, Caminetti came In, and 
to retain Gardner’s estimate of him I aecepti'il his gracious offer to the extent 
of thanking him for it and relieving him of the Imrden of having a Iritling 
matter oceuFiy the attention of a man whose mind was so crowded with im¬ 
portant things. 

And Lamed said to us in going over this situation hero that for a long time 
they laid had a lot of trotihle wiih (iloininissloner Hayes, and we conceded all 
that and sahl that somebody else ought to he appointed. Well, then, I said, 
" Your men are not doing the work they ouglit to do. They have not got Com¬ 
missioner Hayes in other parts of the Slate.” “ IVell,” he said, “w'e haven’t 
got the money.” “ \Yliy, Mr. I.arned,” I said, “ why McCabe said to me ‘ It 
Is not more money we need; all we want is Ihe order to go to work to do these 
things.’” Now, all McCabe Is really doing, and Sullivan, is sitting in the im¬ 
migration station in Boston receiving aiqilicaiions of Chinamen who are going 
aiiroad who wtint to return, and want a return c('rlilicale, and oecaslonally 
examining such Clilnamen a.s to whom their susiiieion may ho aroused and 
that Chinaman is brought before iiie commissioner on a hearing. “ Now,” I 
siiid, “there is no active work being done In Massaehaselts and there has not 
been any real acllve work in this line been done since I have been in the United 
States attorney’.s office, and that covers the term of nearly seven years.” 
“Well,” he said, “we can’t do anything. We haven't got the money.” And 
once my client, who seemed to think that was a good excuse, tliough I did not, 
said, “Can we help you?” He said, “ Yis, you can.” He said, “I.ast year we 
were allowed in the sundry civil hill .$ii,.'>.'i0,000. This year we are asking for 
lf2,910,000.” He says, “ I don’t suppose we will get a cent of that increase.” 
But in general terms, though I can not say in siieciflc terms, he asstireil us if 
he could get an Increased appropriation he would apply that to the enforce¬ 
ment of the Chinese-excluslon law in addition to all else that Is being spent; 
and we did something to that end in the way of lobbying. And a few w'eeks 
afterwards Mr. Wooley and Mr. McCarthy, who are members of this associa¬ 
tion, went to Washington. I could not go with them at tliat time. 
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AihI at that time I.ai'npd si)C(,'llicall.v and distinctly promised McCarthy 
that if he could get an Increase It would lie applied. They went to work to 
see Congressmen, and they worked on Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman ot the Ap¬ 
propriation Committee, and to our great surprise they reporteil an appropria¬ 
tion of if2,0r)(),O(K)—JiSKKMXK) increase o\ er the amount allowed in the sundry civil 
1)111 In the jirevlous year. Then when we said to Larm'd we want something 
done, we want you to pre|iare to do .something, he said, “ Wliy, that is no Ineremse, 
only .$!),(KK1.” I said, “ Ilow do you figure tliat'i" He said, “ Last year we got 
$2,5.5(1,000 in tlie sundry civil lilll, and we got $0.5,000 in the deficiency bill. 
So,” he said, “ this i.s oniy .$.5,000 more than we got in hotli appropriations last 
year.” Of course, he was caught. Tlmt was at our Interview here a few days 
ago—aliout June 25 or 20. And so Lamed .said, “We are going to figlit this 
thing in tlie Senate. We are not going to iiotlier the House ut all. We are 
going to figlit It iu the Sonaio.” So we went liack up to the Capitol and saw 
one or two of tlie Congressmen and .saw Fitzgerald, and I told Fitzgerald tliat 
I didn’t give a damn nliout tlie appropriation so tar as iMassadimsetts was con¬ 
cerned; tliat they liiid two men iip tliere now assigned to Cliiiie.se work, and if 
tliose men would only do all they could reasonably be expected to do there 
witli tlie means at hand we wonld not complain. 1 .said, “ My complaint la 
tliat they are not doing nil Unit can be rigidly cx|iecled of tlieni. My clients 
liei’e are anxious to aid lids dcparlinent in inci'casing its appropriation.” He 
said, “Mr. Snllivan, lliey oan fight It in tlie Smiale if lliey want io; hut wlieii 
it comes Imck liere I will give tliem the danmdost figlit tliey ever liad, liecau.se,” 
lie says, “I know what Unit linreail is doing willi its money, mill ill an olK'ii 
fight on the floor of tliis House I will tell tlie pnlitic wliat they are doing wltli 
tlieir money. I know wlint lliey are doing witli ilieir money.” And so we came 
back home. 

I want to say this, iiy tlie way. At our first interview willi Mr. I,anu*d we 
revealeil to him wliat we liad lieeii doing and wiiat investlgalions liad iieeiiiimde; 
and we lirouglit along witli ns Mr. Norton, win) was in cliarge of the l!o.ston 
imrean of tlie liurns Iiidective .\goney, and Isirned seemed unite iiiterosti'd uiid 
said that lie had turned over tlie entire Cliinese iiivestigntion part of Ids work 
to Mr. Taylor, wlio was tlien- 

Mr. BrsiEK (interrupting). Hicliard Taylor? 

Mr. SiJi.uvAS. I don’t know wlietlier I have got Ids full name or not; lint 
the Mr. Taylor who was tlieii at Bnlfaio—It. 11. 'I’aylor. 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. SiJU.ivAN. Wlio was then at I’.iiffalo; and lie says, “I have to-day just 
telegraplied liim (intliorily lo liny u power lioiit to la' used in ids iiivi'stigatioiiH 
and In his authority to di.scover Cliinese smugglers eii tlie (Jreat iaikes. I 
guess Hint was an autliori/.ation to extend sometliiiig like $1,2(10 or $1,500 to 
buy a power boat. And lie says, “ I will get in touch with Mr. Tnylor and have 
him come on to Boston and see you men to eoiifer witli you.” 1 says, “ Now, 
tills is to he secret, and 1 would ratlier not aiiytliing be known of tliis by our 
Boston agents.” He says, “No; notiiing will lie known.” Well, Taylor came 
on, and Taylor told us he was going to keep tills siH-ret from McCabe, and we 
were to complete our investigations and make report to Idiii and then he would 
go and send men here to act widi us. 

Well, the next thing I htnird from Taylor was tlirough Md’ahc, who had 
received a letter from Tnylor Instructing liim to cisiiierato with tis—the men 
that we said tliat we were not satisfied with. We did not think Mrtiabe was 
live enough to do the work. We wanted a live man and wonld rather have a 
man who had nothing to do with the Chiiie.se interests in Boston at all, and he 
promised that. But we didn’t hear nnytlilng from him, and we got word from 
McCabe and the instructions from Taylor to Mefinlie were that there was to 
lie no round-up. Instead of allowing our man Curley, who made those special 
Investigations in Cliiimtowii, to go before Commissioner Hayes and make out 
IjU his complaints all at once against tliesc individual Chinamen and then have 
him go out with the Chinese io.six'ctor and point them out and gi'ab them, 
their point was that we should take them individually. “ Well,” I said, “ the 
moment I put Curley on the stand in one case all these other fellows are 
going to flee. Now, that is absolutely absurd. We Iiave S|)ent thousands of 
dollars here for nothing.” So nothing has been done so far. McCabe said. 
“What Is the use of arresting these men and taking them before Commis¬ 
sioner Hayes? He will di.scharge them.” Well, that may be a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse. The fact Is nothiug has b«u done. 
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Oomiiil.'isioncr O'Oonnki.i,. Voiir position now is tliat McOalie lifts iloiif notli- 
Ing tt'ith tliese cases at all ? 

Mr. Sri.uvAN. No; notlilna lias been done here. We siMit a list of tliese 
eases and in fact sent all onr testimony relntiiiK to these particular cases to 
Mr. Taylor- 

(iommissioner O'Oonnki.i.. Now, let me get in the record some of your ideas 
IIS to the result of your Inve.stigation. Wtiat Is your C'stlmatc of tlie nuinls>r 
of ('hlne.sc In Boston'? 

Mr. SUI.I.IVAN. I can't give you that. .sir. 

Oommissiouer O’Gonnki.l. Or in the State. 

Mr. SlJLMVAN. No; 1 can't give you tiiat. I suiipose your statistics- 

Ooinnii.s.siouer O'Oonnki.i.. S'es; we have liati sione entimaies here varying 
all the way from StiO to 2,000. 

Mr. .Stii.i.ivAN. IVell, I suiipose the odicial statistics would lielp ytni; hut, 
of course, thiit is not all that are here. 

Oomnilssloner 0'Oonnki,i,. Now, what is your iinprcssion its to the inimher 
of Ohinamen that are in the Boston district illegally? 

Mr. Sn.i.iVAN. I can’t give you the numlx'r; I can give you a percenlage. 

Oommissiouer O’0onm.i.i.. Well, some perctnitiige. 

Mr. St'i.i.ivan. Ahont 2.5 per cent of llietn are iirohatily here lawfuily. 

Ooinniissioner I.ennon. ,\nd 7.5 per cent nnlawriilly? 

Mr. SfLUVAN. Scventy-tive per cent of them nnlawfully. For instance, 
take this Ohin Kay Sony that 1 have spoken of. There is a ciise that I think 
the (itiinese bureau honestly fought and tliey would have ileporled him. lint 
they were interfered with, they say, by such men, then high in |iower in Mas.su- 
clnisetts, ex-<lov. Curti.s, ox-<!ov. Kvan S. Hraper. and ex-Senalor Murray 
Crane; and prohahly they were worked on by some iiolitician lower In the 
scale, with the result that the bureau has not touched him, you understand. 
They say, “We refuse to go any furlher hecaiise things are .so set against ns, 
we would simiily he making liim an .\nierican citi/.cii. Tlie result is, however, 
he has gone hefore the regislration hoard in Boston and to Iheir .sall.sfaction 
proved himself to he a naiive-liorn .Vnierican citizen enlilled to vote and has 
stood for elf'ction to the h'gislature and came within about 4(X1 of Ixung elected 
In his district. 

Aciing Ohairman Weinstock. Who is llial. 

Mr. Si'i.i.ivAN. This Ohin Kay Sony; and Curley in his investigations down 
there found out that it is understood among his friends that had lie paid 
one politician down there, a gang leader, instead of distrihiiling his 

money in small amounts in.tudicially among the electorate himself of his 
district, tliut this fellow would have delivered imough votes to have electeit 
ilillL 

■Ai ling Oliairtiian Weinstock, To tlie legislature? 

Mr. Sri.i.iVAN. ye.s, sir. And proliahiy lie will stand for election this fall. 

Acting Oliairiiian Weinstiick. What Is his business? 

Mr. St:i.i.iv.\N. Ho is incidentally one of tlie direcliirs of tlie Oosmoixilitaii 
Trust Co., of Boston. He Is part owner of two oi- ihi'oe restaurants in Boston, 
He is owner or part owner of a wet-wasli laundry in Boston. Up to a few 
mouths ago lie owned a big farm mil here in tlie iTiunIry. I understood sinee 
that lie had sold that at a profit of .$}!0,tKX), though it is said in Ohlnatow’ii 
among Chinainen reported to know that lie did not sell It, but that he wins 
going to put Chinese laborers to work there; In fact, had some Chine.se working 
there. 

Oommissioner Bennon. Quite a suci'essful business man? 

Mr. Suj-i.ivAN. Yes, sir; quite suciossful. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. Have you any iiarticuhir men or organizations 
wl«» are interestei] in the Chinese illegally? 

Mr. SULLtvAN. I have in uilnd no organizations interested in Chinamen lieing 
introduced here illegally. I have in mind some Individuals, of course, wlio have 
been interested and wlio Iiave beim eouvicted. Now, I have apokoii of Goodman 
BliHIlps. 

Commissioner O’Connsll. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. SutuvAN. And there wa.s Uineliuii and Capt. Daley, and I said some¬ 
thing to you, Mr. Busiek, the other day—you asked me about Holske—asked 
me If he was my client. 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. SuEi.iVAN. Now, I will tell you all I know about tlie Holskes. Tlie elder 
Holske, I understand, Is in business here in Chinatown. 
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Acliii),' Cliairmim AVeinstock. Is lu> a f'lilniimiin? 

Mr. Sri.i.iv.iN. No; a white man. He was fovmeri.v Interested la smuKKling 
t'hinaiiien, and lie nia,v lie yet. 

(Vimiuissloner trCoNNKi.E. -Viid do yoti think simiggllng Is going on Just as 
(•ontlmionsl.v now? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. Oh, yes; there is no dotild alioiit II. If yon will ask me Hint 
iiuestlon after I linlsli this, I will come back to it. 

All I know about Holske is really what McCabe has .said to me here since 
he knew we were making onr Investigations. He says, “I am sorry I didn’t 
know aliont this iiivestigalion, 1 conid have directed you to some things that 
were worth investigating; “now,” he says, “there is tiio younger Holske. He 
is a traveling salesiinin for the National Itiscnlt do., and his headquarters are 
at 1‘lltslield, and he Is living in a manner lie.vond the means afforded iilm by 
his employment as a drummer, and,” lie says, “there are a lot of Chinese 
lieing smuggled into I’ittslield. I know llial. And I have always suspected 
that he was tlie one that was introducing Iheiii. To throw me off the triielc 
and olivlafe any possibility of my suspicion his fallier from time to time has 
tried—or Intimated to me lliat lie and Ids sou were not on good terms, and,” 
he sa.vs, “he lias re|>eated it so frequently tliat I liegiii to sii.spect that his 
father is still iiegolialing tlie deals for sniuggliiig Cliitiauteii into the United 
Stales, and tliat lids fellow is simply his instrument at I’iltstield.” 

Well, now .McCabe—not JlcCalie, imt McKenua, of the eustoms bureau—Is 
assigned or lias lieeti a.ssigned for tlie last few moiillis to tlie sixs'ial work of 
discovering smuggled opium, and lie is a very likalde fellow, very astute, very 
diiiliimatic, and lias liccn very elTective and lias done excellent work, and the 
Chliiainen like him, and to this exlent, tliat tlicy are always trying to in- 
gratiale tlieiiiselves in ids favor, of course you know how olisequious they 
are in seeking an.vltdng. and as a cmiscipieuce he always nveives and gels a 
good deal of information and Is allowed to go to a good many idaces tliat otliet 
men are not allowed lo go, and lie reiiorteii liere a few monllis ago to McCalie 
tliat tliere were aliout Id or Ifi raw Cidiiaimm—grwn Cliliiamen—tliat were har¬ 
bored in ii laundry In I’itislield. He sa.vs they liave licen slisqiiiig on tlie bare 
doors in lilth and dirt. He says “ A'ou ought to go up there and you could 
grab a bunch very easily—without any dllliciilty.” Nolldiig was done. And 
I knew .McKenna had told him that, so 1 said lo .McCabe, “ Vott didn’t do 
aiiyihing with tliat hunch of Cldnauieii in I'ittslield." "No,” he said, “that 
wasn't any news to me. Tliere is always a liuucli of tbimi tliero.” I says, “If 
lliat is so and tliere is always a biincli tliere. why don’t you go up there and 
do something? ” “ W’ell,” he said, “ I am going up next week.” I says, “ Well, 
we wish you would go. Tlie matter oiiglit to lie attended to,” He says, “I am 
afraid of Commissioner Wood. I tliiiik lie is somewliat lilio Hayes,” I said, 
“ Wood is a tine young man and a very judicial man, and I lliiiik you will llnd 
him a very satisfactory commissioiKT. I iilwiiys have. Now,” I said, “I will 
be willing lo go iqi willi you. .My clients will jiay my expenses, and I will go 
iqi with you. 1 know tlie assistants from tlie Uniled States altorney'.s ollice, 
and they are all new’ to the game, and they will be willing, and I can go tip 
and sit in and talie iiart in tills iiiatler, Tliey ar(> like all new men wlio don’t 
Itiiow iiuicli aliout Hie I’lslera! )iraclice, and be said, “Weil, I will let you 
know.” Kut he didn’t go, and I cailed him up ami asked liim aliout it, and he 
said, “AVcll, I didn’t go. I was very Imsy, liiit I will do it next wceic.” Well, 
lie ilidii’t go next week nor tlie following week, and yesterday I cailed him up, 
or Hie day liefore, and I askeil liim—or ratlier I asked for StcCalie, and he 
was out, and Sullivan answered, and I told him, who I was, and I says, “You 
fellows told me you were going u|i lo I’itislield lo see if .toll couldn’t rope some 
of those Cliinameii, and you liaveii’t done it.” “Well,” he sail, “ we have been 
busy. We have lioen busy with Cliinese ca.ses here in court In Boston.” 
I said, “Cood Cod I A'ou iiave only had one or two, and ttie.v only occupied 
you one or two days, and here there has been a whole month gone by.” “Well,” 
lie says, “that is all rigid. If you arc dissiitislled with tliat, 1 can't say any¬ 
thing further.” “ Well,” I says, “ at best It is unsatisfactory, and I don’t think 
it is creilltalile to wlmt you do.” Now, that Is the aitimilou we hove. 

Acting Chairman Weinsioi k. May we ask, Mr. Sullivan, If yon care to make 
it—you come In more or less touch In your work with Mr. Billings, I take It? 

Mr. Sui-i.ivAN. Not now, I used to wlien 1 was in the Unlt^ States attor¬ 
ney’s ollice. 

Acting Chairman WeinstocK. And with McCabe. 

Mr. SfiuvAN. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Cliairniiin Wkiastock. Ai} 0 wltli (';iiuiiic(ll? 

Mr. Sm.LiVAN. Well, 1 met tlijiriinettl; ,vcs. 

Acting Clialrmnn WTcinhtock. .Vnil I.in'ned'; 

Mr. SuuAVAN. Yes. 

Acting Clinirimm Wei.s-stock, Anil Hn.ves? 

Mr. Sut.LiVAN. Yes, sir. I Imil two interviews willi I.ariioil, anil inv diems 
Ilin'O, and wltli Taylor and wltli Jerry Hurley; 1 met lilni. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Now, for our giiidaiico, ami for the informalion 
of the eonnnlssioners, and not the ptihllc, would you care to give sort of -i pen 
pict.ure or sort of sketch of your inipre.sslon.s of these various men as tlie oiit- 
coiue of your talk wllli tliomy 

Jlr. .SiT.LivAN. Yes; begimiing willi Caminelti. Of course, not liaviii" seen 
tlie man at all, I had, of course, a hackgi-ouiid wliich was created liy t'on'>res.s- 
iiian tlardner’s eliaracterlzatlon of him; and when I met liim I saw a''little 
sawed-olf, inslgniticant Individual of unkempt appearance and apparentlv lack¬ 
ing to a cousiderahle degree lit that intelligeiico ami acumen that is cxpeclod of 
a man occupying an ollice of lUMmlneiice and responsihility sucli as lie has A 
mail who would rather he alfahle and ideasiiig than to'tie always Ju.st and 
right. A man who fimiid it easier to say yes lliaii to say no. A man vain and 
anxious lo he thought well of, though not deserving of the higli oiiiiiloii that 
lie Is coiistantly hartering his character for. A man in his particular position to 
be disregarded for effective results. A man wlio Is deiieiidiMil uiion Ids assist¬ 
ants and never takes tlie troiilile to \-erify tlieir reports to turn and even lacks— 
lie is lacking In tliat particular in two qualities, and flint is tlie acumen to 
verify, and even tlie iiidiislry lo verify, wliere Ids belter .indgment miglit tell 
Ilim lie slioulil verify. Now, that l.s my esliiiialo of Camiiietti. 

-Now, Liiriied; And again, of course, aiairt from my oiiservalioiis of lilm, I 
liave a liackground tliat Is colored or clouded or tinted liy oilier people’s rejiorts 
and other eircumslaiices over wliieh, jierliaps, he lais no oontrol, but whicli are 
the results, perluips, of other people’s acquiilntance witli liim. My lirst Impres- 
siipii of l.ariied was tliat lie was a very eapiilile man; lliat lie was capable of 
doing the linest kind of work; tliat lie had a keen mind and a fairly good 
memory, hut Unit ho pretended to a grealer knowledge of Ids ileparlnien't work 
tlian lie really tiad. 

Acting (.'liidrmiin Wei.xsvock. You mean tliat ho was a Itluffor? 

Air, Sfi.T.ivAN. Yes, sir; and lie lias aldlily enougli to get iiwav witli it for 
a long wliile. ].et me give you an liistanco of tliat. I was sliowiii'g at different 
poinis wlioroln tlie Cliliiose <'x<'liision act was wwik. He opiiosed to tliat ids 
notions of wliere it was strong, and sometimo.s eoiieediiig tliat my nolions of 
liaise points were rigid. I siiowed 1dm in two or tliroe instances wiiere ids 
maimer of proctsiure under tlie Cliiiicse exclusion act was wrong and liow 
lla-ro was a bettor way under tlie law. Ho pnaveded to dl.spute tlio,se points, 
as did Taylor wlioii 1 met Taylor. And I malutalucd, in tlio presence of my 
clients, tliat lie was wrong in his iioliim of tlio law in tliat parlicular; and he 
was so clover tlmt almost I tliiiil; lie convinced tliein tliat I did not know 
as iinicli aliout Iho law as I llionglit 1 did, and he came damn near coininclng 
me I must lie wrong, wlion iiresoidly a clerk came in. We were talking about 
tlie use—about tlieir exercising llicir peremidery rigid to deiiort—and I was 
einioslng to tlmt tlie rigid of siiiyhody whom they uttemidtHl to deport in tliat 
fasliioii to demiiiid protection under a writ of lialieas corims; and lie siiid lie 
llionglit it ainonnled lo iv.illiiiig: tliat tiny could do it. I’resently a clerk came 
fn and he said, “ Yos, Air. Lamed, we are Imving tots of troutile In this work 
iH'Ciiuse of writs of Imtieas corpus lieing taken out, and llioy are giving 
us lots of trouble, and they are lihiinlng us in that particular." Whereupon 
lie was limnediately tripped np. I was eonvinced from tliat Instance and 
oilier Instances tliat Lamed is not learnoil In tlie statutes. Tliat lie knew some- 
tlilng of the nieelmnles of tlie stainte, lint was not loarned in tlie law; lliat he 
lias some gooei clerks under him; tlmt lie pretends to a great memory of lots 
of things; that there are clerks tliere that Iiave tliose tilings indexed in their 
own minds, and tlmt llioy arc ids ready indexes. 

I later came to tlie conclusion tlmt LarniHl was not frank; that he was a 
liretender. I was convlncctl tlmt lie was not making the best efforts with the 
means that tlie (Jov'ernment had given him for tlio proper enforcement of this 
law—for what reason I don’t know; liut I am convinced tlmt he is not iimklng 
• lie best efforts. I am convinced tlmt here and lliere he makes wliat seems to 
I’ll a ssealous effort to enforce tills law, but tliosc are only liistancvs at a time, 
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nnd tlmt tliore are an uncounted number of iifitanoea whra-e It the same energy 
was exercised we would get a ju'oix'r and reasonable enforcement of thia law. 

Acting Chalriuan Wkinstook. Have you read the extras—dispatches—about 
charges preferred ngain.st biiu? 

Mr. SiJi.i.tv.rN. Not since 1 read them In a brief notice. I don’t know what 
those amount to. I did sismk to Mi'Cabe about them. I culled him on the 
phone—I have becui following thi'se fellows up. McCabe says, “ Oh, those don’t 
amount to aiiytldng. That is Just some disgruntled fellow in the field making 
some comiilaint and it dosen't amount to anytldug." McCabe seemed to hold 
a brief for Larmsl in tlmt. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnei,i.. Have you lieard anytlilng, or do you know or would 
you like to state anytliiug as to ids lionesty? 

Mr. SuLLiV.\,v. VVlio—Larue<l? 

('oiumisslouer O'Con.n'EI.t.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. I tidnk lie is a liar. My rea-son for saying he Ls a liar is 
that he was anxious for us to get au increase ovei- his iiiiproprlallou of la,st 
year widcli the sundry civil liill proviilcd was $2,ri.’)(),(HK); (hat tins year they 
had asked for $2,910,(100, and lie told me tliiit he diil not exiK-ct to get a cent 
of tliut Increase- 

Commissioner O'Coknei.i. (iuterruptiug). ilr. Sullivan do you tliluk he would 
be iiiterestisl eiiougli iii tlie Cliinese in some way, financially or oUierwLse, to 
deceive tliose above him in the Immigration Bureau? 

Mr. Sui-uvAN. Yisi, sir. He has lieen tiiere long enougli to liave worked 
a reform tlmt would put peace in tliis law. He lias been there long enough, 
and I will tell you how he could do it. There is noUiiug to prevent Commis¬ 
sioner Hayes from issuing a liiindrisi duplicates on as many resjuests of any 
record lie lias ever made in a Cldiiese case before liim. Wliat is tlie result. 
Those things are distriliuted and sold at a high price. Commissioner Hayes 
may honeslly issue duplicates. Even suppose iie marks tliem “Original,” 
“ Huplieale,’’ “ Tiijilleate," he can issue tliem iind those things are itsed nnd 
H.sed widely. And you may be able- 

Csiinmissioner O'Co.nnei.i.. Do you tliiiil; lie is in anyway Interested in tlie 
l.ssiiing of tliose? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; lie is not. But, now, of course, if a duplicate like that 
is issued it ought to he easy to verify it, lieciuise Commissioner Hayics now 
kee[is a pliotograpli of tlie original suhjeet lirouglit tiefore him. But Larned 
knows tlmt there are tiumsands of (ertifleates out tlmt are duplicates and 
trljilieatcs tlmt are in tlie huiiils of various liidlvlduuls. Tliere lias never 
been an efi'ort niuile to verify tlio.se. Take, tor instiiiiee, the MeOettrich cer¬ 
tificates, wliich were prinerlilally corrupt, and suppose wliou a fellow wa.s 
cauglit, say Cliin Kay Sony, they took his picture and sent it on to Washington 
for record. Wlieiiever another Chin Kay Sony IkiIiIiciI up they L'ould verify 
that. IRiii’t you sis; tliey could make some effort to identify tlmt. 

He has lieeu in tlmt depurtuient long eiiougli to realixe tlie value of a rogues' 
gallery—of tliose certificates—aud tliere is no effort to make it, nnd it could 
be ilone. 

Acting Cliairmun Weinstock. Now, let me ask you, Jtr. Rullivaii. if tliis 
conimi,ssion were to delegate to you the power vestwl in It by (iongress, tlie 
liower to recommend ways for pi-eventing future Chinese smuggling, what 
wmild.tie your recommenilation? 

Mr. SfitJJVAN. Well, there are some situations that are diflieult to meet. 
Now, I will give you some of the situations I have In mind. For instunee, I am 
convinced that there are men employed as seunieu on these big traiis-Atlantic 
liners and otlier freight sliips coming into Boston wlio pick up au oceuslonul 
$10(11)111 by aiding Cldnameu to enter the United States. I know tliat for tills 
n*ason: We have had one or two cases where Chinamen have been found on, 
for Instance, the Wlilte Star Line boats entering Boston, and they were imt In 
the galley or put in some stateroom or otlier awaiting the departure of the lioat, 
and they were ordered to be ilepimted. In some liistnnees tliose men have 
cEcaiied by tlie portholes and left tlie wharf. We have had other Instances 
where the watchman mi the wharf has seen at nlglittlme ClilBammi—lie could 
tell they were Chinamen—and they disappear awl leave tlie wharf. lu siane 
Instances we caught one or two of them; la others tliey sutYiessfuUy made their 
escape. Of course, tliat is a cmiilltlon that tan be met only liy a vigilant 
suistrvlslon of these variou-s wharves here In Boston. And that, I think, U 
attended to lu an Indifferent fashion. 
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Acting Chairniun Wkinktock. You mean j-ou woulii slvcnKtlmii tlio watcli- 
faJoegs—tUe police duty? 

Mr. SuixiVAM. I would sti'engthen tlie watchfulness uiJoii our whai'ves and 
Btrcngthen the tlwroughiiews of llie Beaiadi of every hont brought in. 

Sir. Bumikk. Mr. Sullivan, If I may interruiit, tlie prohlem timt aiHswrs to 
lie tlie big problem as jire.sented liy the witnesses in the Immlgratiou Service 
seems to he tins: It is gcnei-iiliy comwled that your cstlinale of tlie mmilier of 
I'ontraband Chinese in this country is not an over.statenient at all; hut it 
appears that once a Chlnaniun is in this country, that if lie is In tlie city- 

.\ctlng Ohalriimii AVkinstock (interrupting). He is lost in the shullIiJ- 

Mr. licsiKK. Now, wlial. Is your suggestion as to how to get these fellows 
out tiiat are in? 

Sir. SUL1.IVAN. Now. hei-e I will say to you what I said to Sir. Larneil, apart 
from an im’reas(>d watchl'ulness, which, Lanicd will argue, is now lirouglit to 
the liigliest point under llie ajipropiiation as allowed, 1 am going to .say tliis, 
wlili'li I said lo l.arned, no law is a law witlioiit Baiu'tion, and tliat sanctlou 
must he souietliing more tliaii a mere iirovlsioii for a penally. Tliat penally 
must he enforced. 

Now, we have a statute here which makes it unlawful for Cliinamen to enter 
tlie country, excepting in eertain exiepted.classes; hut .supposing llie Cliinaman 
does pay if.'itW to enter the I.'uiled Stall’s and is delei led entering, wliat iieiiidiy 
diws lie pay? Simply pays tlie penally of losing his $.''i00 and Is sent linck. 
No Inirm comes to liiiii. lie is iiol impri.som'iL If we cateli a man siiiuggling 
them in. we imprison tlieni. All we do to the Cliinamen is to dejairt them. 

1 laive foliowisl u)) fliis |ioiiit of law, lint lairui'd lias lieen wrong on so many 
points Hint I sn.spect iie may lie wnaig in llii.s. Tliere is a general provision in 
the law making it unlawful for cerlain elu,s.ses of l.'liinnmeu to Im in tlie Uniteil 
States; and iKs-ause any Cliinaman wlio was liere in I.spoor ISO.'! was reijtiirisl 
to he registered, if he was not registered lie umsi give an exi-use for it, ollierivLse 
lip is here unlawfully; iiri.-siuiiing. tlierefore. Ilial all other Cliinamen who are 
hej'o, wlio liave eoine liere since tlien arc iiei'o unlawfully, unless they iiie of 
the excepted clusse.-;; llial, llierefore, is an offense nniler Hie stiitute; Hiey are 
here niilawfully; it is unlawful for tliem to enter. 

Tliere is tlie general iiroii.sion of Hie staiiite wliii'li sa.is. “.Ml otlier ofl'en.ses 
under this act for wliieli iM'iiaities are not jirovided sliall lie pnaislnal by Hie 
following line la- term of iaiprisonnient.'' I said to LarniHi. “AVhy di'iHirt tlie.se 
men? AVliy simpiy deisii't lliein? Wliy do not you do to tliose (diimiiuen wimt 
you do Willi a lot of oilier iiiimigraiits tliat ere eomiiig liere. Hiat iilteiupt In 
eome liere, unlawfully entering Hie port not designated by tlie Cnimnis.sloner 
of Iinuii,gralioa? Wliy do yim not impose a fienally uiion tlieni?" “Well," lie 
said, “ tliat is a thing Hint lias Insni Iriisl and lais hisni up to the Supreme Court, 
ami lliey say you evin not do it." 

That may lie so, but I tliiiik Hiero siiould lie some definite provision in the 
law that any (ildiiaman found liere unlawfully or found atteuipHiig to outer 
this eountry surreptitinuslj and at a point not ileslguatoii by tlie Uniteil States 
coniiiiiKsioner, stionld be iiuiilslii’d. Tlieii. Iiy God, Cliinnmeii are not going to 
attempt to come into this country in sncli great mimliors. at least, as they 
are imw al.teiiiiiHiig. All Hint they linzard now is Hie cost of coming in. If 
by any cliancc they sliouId lie successfully detected, they are simply deimrted 
in a most liumane and considerate fasliion. Tlierefore, your law is forever 
sanctioned. 

Aiding Chairman Wkinstock. I.et me ask you, Mr. Sullivan, could you pre¬ 
pare an amendment to tJie exisiiug law Hial would cover Hint tilouglit Hint 
you Intvc just expressed? 

Mr. SUI.I.IV.VN. I think I could, and I would lie very gliul to do tliat. I would 
like to give .some of the legal features of it some tliouglit and tlie comstltutlonal 
features of it some thouglit. 

Acting Cluiirniati Wkinstock. I would like to luvite your Judgimuit and your 
eritUdsm ujkui a plan that lias iieen presented to us. I iiave sgient .siwerai 
montlus on tlie I’aeiflc coast, wlilch is tlie headquarters for ail this pro!ilem. In 
discussing ways and menus with tlie cxiierts out Hrere, whites and Cliiiiese, and 
collectively there Ims been a plan hiuumered out, a tentntlve pluu, to prevent, to 
minimize, whicli lias not yet even lieeii adiniled by Hie subcoinnilttee of the 
coijimlsslon. so that It Is in position to lie lumimei'ed to death, ought to lie 
amended, and your knowledge, experience, and eritlelsiu of It ouglit to he of 
vidue. 
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We slnrted out on (Ills theory, that the thing to ilo to niiiiluiize the smuggling 
is to take the prolit out of the game, to take the velvet out of the situation, 
heeause It is the profit and promise that prompts those tHilnamen to engage In 
the .smuggling business. The more terrors there can he connected with this 
Kinuggling the greater the restraining intiuenco will be. To-day it Is generally 
understood by contralmnds and by the smugglers, as Mr. lUisiek pointed out, 
that If a Chinaniaii thlnlcs once he gets here the chance for his being deported 
Is remote and that ho can afford to take the slight risk. Me is lost in the 
shullle the moment he lands. 

.Mr. Sfi.i.iVAN. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Therefore, he Is willing to pay the price, which 
I snpimse is pretty stiff at times, and he is willing to undergo the physical 
hardships for the prosjiectivo reward and the knowledge tliat once here he Is 
here for keeps; but if conditions conlil be in'ovhhsl whereby those contrabands 
would not only have to j)ay the fee and undergo the physical privations and 
hardsliips, but on top of tliat would live in a constant terror or fear, with a 
sword over lii.s head .suspended by a slender tlircad—wllli tliat end in view 
this Ilian has been suggested. The loglcat thing to clo would he to start out as 
a beginning and check up every Chinaman in .\nierlca. 

.Mr. Sii.i.iv.w. 1 think so. 

.Veting Chairman Wuinstock. ,\ml compel them to prove their legal right to 
be here, lint it has been pointed out, and correitly so, that if tliat were done a 
great many Chinese who are legally entitled to he here could not prove their 
legal residence, heeause many of (heir certiticates were destroyed in the great 
lire of Ean Francisco—I don't kinnv Innv many—2l),Ul.iO Chinamen—the result 
would be that many wdio are rightfully here would be deporled. which would be 
an injustice. In order to overcome that, and the fear that the future begets 
would compensate, the iilan was to wipe out the slate clean and take it for 
granted that every Chinaman in the country to-day is legally here, forget the 
liast, prepare for the future. So an auiendnieut is proiiosed calling for a regis¬ 
tration of all the Chine.se laborers in the Cnilcd Slates, ailowing them six 
nionths’ time to secure their new certificates. Tliis certilicate would he so 
safeguarded that it would be impossible of duplication, i.rohahly with a tliumb 
mark, place for photograph, and all other precautions (Imt may suggest them¬ 
selves. It would he made obligatory on tlie part of laliorers to reregister; it 
would be made voluntary on tlie |iart of iirivileged classi's amt the natives. 

At the end of six months the Secretary of Labor would be imstructed and 
commanded to appoint a certain nuniher of arrest crew.s, not less than 3, not 
more than Id, pi'rlmps; a crew to consist of a trained insiioctor, .specializing on 
that very thing, nothing else, an hiter)»reler, and a stenograiiher. Those crews 
would be dro|i]a'd into cities nnexi«‘ctedl.v iind wouhl check up all the Chinese 
throughout the cmmtry, continuously, not less than twice a year and as fre- 
ipiently as conditions would permit. Now, it is pointed out that with (hat sys¬ 
tem In operation, If a Chinaman did smuggle in, with trained inspectors on his 
heels, as was pointed out by Mr. Edsall, the assistant ciiiundssioner at San 
Francisco—who Is iirobahly one of the keenest exjierts In the service—with 
trained exiierts (hat could drop Into a comniunlt.v, and with underground In¬ 
formation at their command, they could spot the strangers very quickly; and if 
the strangers took wings and (lew, they would he after them so that life wouhl 
liecome a terror and after a while, when there had bwn a goodly number of de¬ 
portations made anil the news would become so well spread, that the velvet in 
the game would disappear. 

Mr. Svi.i.iv.v.N. I tldrd< that i.s an excellent |ilan, only to make it more eff(*ctive 
I would impose a pentilty upon anybody found here uidawfully. 

Acting Chairman Wkixstock. You wouhl take this plan and plus it with your 
Idea? 

,Mr. Si'i.i.ivAX. Yes, sir; I think it is excellent. He bus. In ti most perfect 
fashion, said what I was trying to work out when 1 said that Lamed, In the 
years that he has been at It tmd from his knowledge and experience, should 
have had .some form of registration. 

Commissioner Lkn.no.x. In addliion to what .vmi liave stated In (he plan 
Is the proposition that the commissioners who now pass ut>on the eligibility 
would no longer have that power? 

Acting Chairman AVki.xstock. Yes. I want to explain that. The Idea Is 
to have those disputed eases dealt with not by the courts, but by the eom- 
nilssloners. It has tieen pointed out, Iklsull iminted out that very clearly, that 
when these cases come Into courts they are hoisdess; It takes years, but I( 
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it Is dealt with by the comiiilssionei's yon Ket expedition, iironiiit aiMien, and 
you are more likely to get results and justice. 

Mr. SuLUVA.x. With tliese two suggestions, tliat the Cliinamnn Idjiiself Ih; 
given a certificate with iiis photograpli tind thumb mark on it- 

.Acdng Ciiairmaii AVeixstock. Yes. 

Mr. Sm.r.ivAN. And tlie original be kept at AVasiiington. 

Acting Clialrmau Weinstock. Y'oa. 

Air. Si'i.i.iv.\N. Understand, tliat tiie original be k<'j)t at Wasbington- 

.Acting Chairman Welnstock. lad me fnrnisli you with a copy of ‘lie pro¬ 
posed amendment. 

Mr. .SuiJ.iVAN. I would lift very glad to get it, 

(tonunis.sloner AVe Invile your criticism .it your convenience. 

Air. Sur.EtvAN. Yes. 

Mr. Uesiek. I will keep in toueli wiiii yon. 

Air. Si’i.i.iVAN. Tliis other suggestion, see bow ii is going lo work out; you 
are going to make a genei'al registration tinil is going to \\ i)ie Ihe slide elean 
iind say all here are welcome. 

Acting Cbairnian AVeixstock. A'es. 

Air. Sfi.i.iVAN. Then bereaner when anoilier Clilnamon is fiaiml wiilionl a 
eertlflcnte, his case is lo be dealt witlnl>y some deiiai-inicnt lioani? 

.Acting Cltalnniin AA'ein.stock. A'e.s, Tliis Is tlie way that paragi'iipli reads: 

“Any Cldnese or person of Cliinese descent wlio. after six montlis fi'om tlie 
passiigft of tlds act, is fonnd within tlie United Slates wUlnait such a cerllti- 
cute of residence shiill be deemed to tie nnhiwfully witliin tlie United Slates, 
and sliall be arrested liy nay eommissioner of immigratiim, or liy Iiis deputies, 
or liy any itcrsons wliom (lie .Seeridavy of I.idior may aullna-lze, and at sncIi 
time and plaee ami liy sncli persons a.s tlie Secri'lary of I.almr, the Commis¬ 
sioner (lenerai of Immigration, or any eommissioner of immigration may 
designate siiall be given a Iiearing upon tlie clud'go of being unlawfully witidn 
tile United Slates.” 

A'oii see lie i.s lieard by lb<‘ deparinieiil. 

Air. Sei.uv.vn. A'es, sir. 

Acting Cliairman AVeixstock. Not liy llic courts. 

Air. Sei.i.ivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman AVeixstock (rending) : 

“.At sticb singe of tlie bearing as tlie persiai ciaidncling tlie same may pre- 
scrilie the person cliarged may lie represenltHl tiy counsel, and peniiing a final 
ilicislon sliall lie entitled lo liail in a reasonalile sain, not less tlian $500, to 
1)0 lixeii liy the Secretary of Laltor. 

“Tlie lairdi'ii of proof sliall lie upon tlie person so eliarged ailirmatively to 
established to the satisfaction of tlie pcrsiai I'onducting the Iiearing, tliat lie 
was not required hy tliis net to make siicli iipplicallon, or tlmt lie lind been 
nnalile to aiiply for ami reeeive sncli I’ertiiicate of resilience hy reason of 
accident, sickness, or otlier just and iinavoldidile cause. The person conduct¬ 
ing the hearing sliall find from tlie eviilonee wlaUlier tlie person cliarged is 
unlawfully within tlie United Slates and should lie deiuirted, or wliellier he 
is entitloil to a certificate of residemv. The flmlings and the record on wliicli 
ttiey are hastxl .sliall fortliwitli lie reported to tlie Siawetary of I.alior, wlio sliall 
determine wliellier the person diarged is niilawfully within the United States 
and simuld be deported, or is entitled to a I'ertlHcate of residence, and shall 
render judgment accordingly.” 

Tliat kiHips the whole thing witidn llie department. 

Air. Sfi.i,iVAx. Yes, sir. AVell, tliat elanse tliere wliicli excuses liim from 
registration, I think, should lie strengtlieued. I lliink it l.s tlie fault in tlie 
old Invv. For instance, you get a man: 

“Yon were liere in 1801 wlien tlmt law was jiassed?” “A'es, sir." “You 
did not register during tliat year?" “No, sir." “That was extended si.x 
months further?” “Yes, sir.” “Y'ou did not register during that llmeV 
“No, sir.” “AA'hy?” “Oh, I was .sick.” 

So tlmt tlie time witidn wlileli lie slionld register, during tlmt time lie was 
sick. Now, I think tliere oiiglit to lie some provision made requiring them to 
register Immediately tliereafter, that l.s, after tlieir illsabillty. Of course. If 
they do not register wltliln the six montlis, then they never register. Now, 
supposing you add to that law this- 

Acting Chiiirman AA'kinstock. Oli, yes. It siiys tlmt if tlmt Chinaman can 
prove to you, us the mnimlssloncr, that lie did not register during tlie six 
months because he was sick, you can tlien autliorlze ids registration. 
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Jlr. Busier. Ilwels wliut Mr. Sullivau lueuas: If lh« Ciiuirumii should be 
bilk during the 6 months, and 10 years later he is picked up, then he can 
come in and say that the reason he did not register was because lie was sick. 
The provision Mr. Sullivan makes is this: That if he can not register during 
the six months it is incumbent upcai liim to register as soon as the disability 
under wliich he is laboring sliall liavo been removetl. 

Acting Obalrmun Weinsiock. Then you destroy the value of the si.v mouths. 

Mr. SuLLiVA.N. That occurred to me. 

Acting Clialruian Weinstock. Then you make it iudehnite'i 

Mr. Sullivan. Before whom does lie register'/ 

Acting Ohuirmau Welnsiock. Tlie Labor Ueiiartiueiit will fiirnisli the ma¬ 
chinery, I presume. Tliere will be a system of registration blanks. 

Mr. Suujv.c.N. Supposing lie is found in tlie Unitwl States after that six 
moiitlis of registration lias expireti, and lie says, “I was sick during those six 
niontlis.” Sto? 

Acting Oiiairmaii Weinstock. Ves. 

Mr. Si'Li.iVAN, Here it is 10 years after tliat act was pas.sed. lie has es- 
caiaal in all that time. See liow easy it is for him to .say, “Well, I didn't 
register witliin that six monllis’ iierital becaase 1 was sick, mid the six moutlis 
expired before I was relleveii of my disalillity, mid I didn't register, and no¬ 
body has botiicred me from that day to tins, and liere 1 ma 1 liave given my 
reasons." I defy you to lu'eak tliat ilowu; and tie gives reasonable cause for it. 
But, supposing we liud liim 10 years after tlie registration act lias gone into 
effect, and tiie act .say s tliey sliall register witliin 0 moutlis, and if after that 
time they are found witiiout a certilicate they sliould be adjudgeil to lie liere 
unlawfully, uiile.ss they are williiii that e.xeeplioii. Your law Is stronger if 
you make somo provision for their registraiion immediately after their dis¬ 
ability, or make some provision wiiei’cliy a man wlio was uiiahle to go before 
the commissioner for regislnilion, tlie eoumiissioiier emi liave liim come to 
him, tlieii they can have sometliiiig (liey can work with. 

Comtiiissiimer O'Coxnei.i.. 1 think tliat is stronger. 

Acting Cliairnimi Wein.stock. I tliink .so. (,'mi you get tliat into sliape? 

Mr. SCLLiVAN. Yes. 

t'ommissioner O'Co.nnki.i.. If iie can not. cona- lliey must go to him'; 

.Mr. Sullivan. I liave iliut very case liefui'e me. You are liere; you were 
born ill Sun Franeisco. 'I'liey olVer itiat it 1 was a native-born citizen I do 
not have to register. Ami, of eour.se, you must provido for iliat. You cau 
not make me register; you eaii iml discrimioale a.gaiiist iiw; I am an Amerieiiii 
citizen. 

Acting Chairman Wei.xstock. Yes. We make llial provision liy saying that 
laborers must, tlie .privileged cla.s.s<’s and tlie natives may, register. The at¬ 
traction, tlie inceniive for tlie natiies ami llie privilcgtsl classes to register is 
tills: With tlieir eertil'icalo in their posse-ssiun llioy can pass In and out of 
the country unmolested and undecaiiusl. 

Mr. Suu.tVA.N. Yes. 

Coimulssioner Len.non. Jliglil it not lie well to specify in tliat law the nature 
of the siebiiess'/ For iiislmice, I will guarantee Hint DO per cent of tlie men 
wlio are siek over a period of six iiiomlis would not he preveiilisl from regis¬ 
tering'/ 

Mr. Sl'i.i.ivan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lenno.x. Supposing a man liad astlima; he might liave il .so 
seriously tliat he could not work, Imt it would not iirevciit his registering. 

Acting Chairman Wei.ns'I'ock. I suppose .sncli a ease as tills might al.so hap- 
jieu: I live way uii In tlie mountuiiis souiewlierc, remote from all eeiiter.s; I 
am a Chinaman, and 1 do not read, and very few people luforni me of what 
Is going on, and I am absolutely in ignoraiiee of tlie fact that tliere has bwa 
such a law, that I iiiiist register witliin six months, and at the end of six 
months I go down to some isiiiulatcsl center and I am eaiiglit. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

CommissioncT irCoNNKi.i.. I tliink, Mr. Weinstock, tiuit could lie gotten 

around. , . , 

Mr. SULUVAN, By giving dlseretiouary laiwers to tlie eoiiiiiiissioti. 

Coinniissloner O’Connell. And by giving tin: coimiiissioii a depariiuent 
which must have a very good idea of wliere the Chiiiauieii are located in this 
country, and they should be sent proiKU- copies of tlie liiw by iKistiiiiisters and 
all tlie ways of distribution the Oovcrumeiit has. I understood you to say 
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that the Chinese lauudrynieu do a business of lM‘t\ve<‘n ^40.()0d and .'foi>4}00 
n \N’eek? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Cuiiunlssioner O’Gonnkll. ilow many laundrie.s are there here in HostonV 

Jlr. Sullivan. I don’t know. Thehe l»usine!<.s jntm have gone Into them 
KOiianvlmt. 

(k)inniissloner O'Connkli.. (kin you give ns some idea of tlie num)»er of 
laundries, tlie number of iK*ople employed in them, and some general informa¬ 
tion as to tile laundries here? 

Mr. Sullivan, Yes. .sir. Then tlioy are beeoiniiig great eoinpotit.or.s i)f the 
lestauraiit peojilo now. 

Ominii.ssioner LkNxN(>n. Yes. 1 liave lrle<l ilieni Iwo or thns- times and 1 
can’t eat anything they turn out. 

Mr. lULsiLfC 1 can eat after tliem all day. 

Ml-. Si’LLivAN. They do well in some jdace.s. 

Aeliug (’liairinaa WKixs’iHaK. Tliere are two iM»ints lliat yon want to eover, 
Mr. Sullivan: One, to provide some penally oilier than mere (lejKn-taUon of 
contrahamls? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman WiCiNs-rocK. 'I’Jie oilier, lo provide some means u» register 
those wlio, for some reason, were unulile to n^gisU'r within six months? 

Jdr. SuLJ.iVAN. Yes. 

Aeliug Cliairmau AVkinstock. Will you hammer tluit into shnjie? 

Mr. Sui,Liv.\N. Ye.s, sir. 

(’omniissioner O’Cuxnlll. And let us Inive (In* benelil, of sm-h other criti- 
eisiiis as you may have? 

Mr. Sn.LU'AN. Ve.s. 

Acting (!liainnan WKiNsrocK. Tlioso an^ (he vital parts of llu> ]iropos4.‘d law. 
Will you see that 1 get a co]>y of Mr. Sullivans suggestions? 

iMr. ]^L-.siKK. Yes. 

Aeliug Cliainuan Weinstock. Tlimi I will lahe Mr. Sullivan's aniemiment 
and have it hammered to puna's in thilil'ornia by our sliari>shooters out tliere. 

Jfr. Sullivan. You are going to leave town right away? 

Mr. ni:siKK. Yes, sir. This afteriUNm, 

Has Mr. .Marshall aiiytliing to (ell us that you have not eovered? 

.Mr. Sullivan. I tinnk Mr. Wooh'y is tlie man wlio p<M-im]>K would smv nmre 
than ]\Ir. Marsiiall or any oilier man. 

Mr. IUtsiek. ]\fr. Marshall is in altendance; Mr. M’ooiey is nut. .so far. 

Sri. I, IVAN. Is Mr. Marshall in attmidanee? 

Mr. IUlsiek. Yes. 

Mr. Si’Ll.IVAN. Well, you might call him in and kih* if he lias an.viiiing to say. 

i\lr. TtUisiicK. 1 tliink Jlr. Sullivan ims covered the siniation juvtty well, hut 
7dr. Marshall is one of the lauadrymmi. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. EDWARD R. MARSHAIL. 

TMr. WusiEK. Will you state your name in full. )>lense? 

Mr. Marshall. Edward U. Marshall. 

iMr. IlusiEK. What is your hu.sliie.s.s? 

^Ir. IMaksuall. Laundry jiroprielor. 

iMr. lIusiKK. Are you a member of any u-ssoeiaiion of laundry propriiUors? 

Jlr. Makstiall. Of the Massaeliusetl'^ association. 

^fr. Lukiek. Are you an otllcer? 

Mr. MiViiSHAL),. No, sir. 

Mr. RusijiK. You were on u special commitUH:*, were you, to hv>Ic after 
<■.’hiiie.se laundrie.s? 

Mr. MAksnAi.L. That was asiile fj-oin the assig-lullon. That w'aK inemhers 
of the asgiM inUoii. 

Mr. Hubikiv. You hired some <»f Burns's deUxtives to look inti) tlie matter? 

Mr. Mabshall. Yes, .sir. 

^Ir. Buhikk. I think Mr. Sullivan iuw covenat the liehl very fully in reganj 
to what the detectives’ luveHtlgatlou.s discloe^Hl, and conditions of the Bureau 
of Immigration here and In Washington so far ns your committee worked oii 
U» but we would like to get from you some idea as to tlie amount of work 
done by Chinese laundries In Boston and in Mas.siiehu.setts. 

Mr. Makshaj^l. Well, I can not tell ymi al«»ut the Shite, hut In Boston there 
are l»etween GdO and 700 laundries: Chinese Jtuiiulri^xi. 
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Mr. IlrsiKK. r>('t\vpf!i PiO iiiKl 70? 

Mr. Makru.^ll. lit'twern 600 mill 700. 

Actinj; (Tmiruiiin Whi.n.stock. llctwoen 000 mill 700? 

Jlr. M.mishau,. Yos, sir. 

■Actins (Tinirnimi IVutNSTnnc. Is tliiit pnssiMp? 

Mr. M.misii.m.i,. Yps, sir; mui wepslimato tiiiiPthc.v I'miiln.v on mi iiviTaf:(' of 
liiri'p mon In a Imindry. 

Commissioner O'OoNNP.r.r,. Those fiKuros are iretlinii: iiMii.v from liie iisnros 
we liave had about Oliiimmen in Itoston. 'i'liere m'o iielwoen WK) and 700 
laundries? 

Mr. JiAusiiAT.i.. Yes. 

(Commissioner O'CoNMiLi,. .And llie.v emiilo.v iliree? 

Mr. M.mishau,. I wili take limt imck. Tliere are liolween .'iiiO and 000 iaun- 
drics, aceordin,a: to tile lOi.'t directory of ilie city of Hosion. \Ye estimate about 
tiiree C'Idnamen to a laundry. Tliere are a sisid many more in some. 

Commissioner O’Connki.t.. So tliat it would lie safe to I'.slimate iliat tliere are 
lietween 2,000 and i’.OOO ('liinami ii employed in llie laundry business in Itoston? 

Mr. Marshai.t.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. Tiiose are liased on tlie directory? 

Mr. Maiishai.t,. On (lie directory. We lake lids from llic cily directory. Wo 
e.sliniatc, as near as we can find out—and fliat is pfoin;; to run our lipures ripdit 
up now—tliat tliey do .$;50 eacli a week, eai'li employee in a Clilnpse laundry will 
do $30 wortli of business a week. We may overestimale it on liiree to a Chi¬ 
nese hiundr.v. We have lieen working' on llie old fads and lijinres, dial lliey 
do between $33,000 mid .$:t(!,000 a wceic in tlie city of Boston, but you sec my 
slalement .lust now is Koinp' lo run Him np. 

Actlnjr CIndnnmi Weim-stock. Wliat proportion of I lie pross laundry lmslne,s,s 
wonid tliat rcpre.sontV 

Jlr. Maiishai.l. Tliat rcpre-senls in llicir line ationt lailf. 

Actinc Cbairmmi Weinstock. (if llicwliole Imsiness? 

Mr. Maiisiiai.t.. Yes, sir. 

Actlap: Cliairniiin AVk.ixstock. Ho lliey do half llie lamidryinp in I'.oslon? 

Mr. JlAiisiiAi.E. Yes, sir. 

Conimissloni'r O'Connei.i,. In tlieir parlicidar line? 

Mr. Mabsiiai.e. In tlie slarcli work line, sliirls, collars, and iindcrwcar, and 
sncIi work as tliat, 

Conimissioner (I'Connei.i,. T'licy ilo imt do as a rule the Imw liolcl work, 
sliecis, etc.? 

Mr. JIaiisiiai.i.. Tlicy Inivc not pot In Him ycl. They arc driftinp in Hint 
direction. 

Mr. Srn.iVAX. Tliat is wliat you call Hat work? 

Jlr. .Marshai.e. Yes, air; liousidiold linen. 

Aetinp Clialrmmi Weinstock. TTieIr collecHve liusiaess you esHmate is bow 
much a week? 

Jlr. JlABsH.Al.r.. Tliat would lie rimniiip it iiii. 'I'lio.se lipures I liave piveii, if 
they will averape Hiree to a laundry, piiessliip at Hiat--sonie liave four or live 
or six- 

.\ctinp ClialiTiimi Wein, stock. Yes. 

Mr. JIarshai.i. (contimiinp). Tliat would run it up you see, way up in Hie 
air. 

(!onnuls.sliiiier O'CoNXKr.i,. Some esllmates Imve Jieeii lielweeii $40,000 and 

$.'i0.000. 

Aetinp Chairman Wei.nstock. A week or a month? 

Jlr. M.U1S11A1.1,. A week. Tlie fact is, and it inlplit l)e intorestlnp to know, 
flint our biisine.ss In Hie laundry business lias inereaseil. Tliere is no new 
Imindries practicully started, althouph Hie ixiiiiilation of Boston Is Increaslnp 
all Hie time, Hint tlie steam laundries arc not piiinp iiliead at all In what we call 
slarcli work, that Is the work Hie Chinamen do, we are makins no pain In that. 
All our gain Is in what we call flat work, bed linen, tulile linen, and so on, and 
it shows that tlie Cliiminien arc petting Hie rest. 

.Acting Cliuirumn Weinhtwk. Do they use maclduery? 

Mr. Makshall. Tliey are beginning to use machinery. We don’t know how 
iiincli mnehlnery tliey have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wliat advantage 1ms tlie fililneso laundry over 
Hie other? 

Mr. Makshai.e. A decldeil ndvanlape. To start wlHi, Ilmt tliey do not eollect 
ami deliver their work. That Is an expense to us of from 2.'> to 30 iier cent 
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Some have It lowt;i’ thiiii tliat, hut noiue of llio lamiili’h's, (hoy ladloot It for 2.1 
per cent, is the best they call ilo. 

Actiiis Chairman WniNerocK. Tlio oustoniofs imist aii to Gic Cliiiie.se lauiiilry 
and deliver the wash? 

Mr. MAitsitAi.i.. Yea, sir. 

Actiii}? Chairniim Wkinh'I'ock. 'I’lie Chinese do not doliver? 

Mr. Maiusu.m.i.. No, sir. 

Actiii); Chairman Wkinstook. Tlioy do in California. 

Mr. Marbuai.t.. Tlioy don't Iioro. Wlion (lio.v van np against that, that is 
2.1 per cent wlilcli tlioy Iiavo. Tiiat hrinirs the )i; ioe of a sliirt, wliioli we re¬ 
ceive 12 cents for, to 0 conts. In onr laundi-y we set oven less tlian the ttliinese 
got. 'I'lien, we Iiave overliead la.ve.s and liisnranco tliat will easily come 
np to 2.0 Jier cent more. 

Acting Cliairnian Wkinstook. \ Ctiinaman lias insnranco nnd taxes'i 

Mr. SlARSitALL. I don't tliink lie lias ninoli of anytliing, that 1 can lind out. 

Acting Cliainnaii Wki.vstook. lie can't o.soape ills taxes and insurance'' 

Mr. Maiishai.i.. I don’t lieiiove lie is taxed nincii. 

Acting Clialnnan Wkinstook. How about the lalior'' Wliat in-oportion of 
your receipts are inild out for lalior'' 

Mr. Mabkiiai.i.. Tlie ontiro lalior of collocling and delivering will average 
aliout 50 ]KT cent. Some lanndiies run less and some more. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstook. .\hont Iiaif tlie receiiils are for lalior'; 

Jir. Mahshall. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wki.x.stook. If yon cut out the delivery end, wliat will go 
for lahor? 

Mr. M.vtisti.vki.. Oil. 2.') |ier cent less. 

Acting Chalrnian Wkin.stook. Imh' every dollar yon .vet in yon jniy out -~> 
per cent for Inside workers? 

Mr. Maiishai.i.. Some it cosis more and some get it down a little loss than 
that, but not in lioston. 

Acting Cliairman Wkin.stook. So far as yon can estimate. Iiow miieli of a 
Ciilnaman's |iay roll goes for lahor? 1 don't mean pay roll, I mean Chinese 
receipts goes for lahor? 

Mr. Maiishai.i.. I don't know what they pay those Clilnainen. 

Acting Chairinan AVkinstoi k. How inaiiy hours do those people work? 

•Mr. Maiishai.i.. AVe can not exceed iti liotirs, Init on the particular class of 
work that coniiieles with the Chinaman we do not get more tlian 45 or 47 lioiirs. 

.\eiing Chairinan AVkinstock. Ho you know liow many lionrs the tlliinamen 
work a week? 

Mr. SlAusHAi.i.. ,\s near ns we can find out lliey work 18 lionrs a day. 

Acting (.'hairniaii AA'kinstock. Si'vcn days in a week? 

.Mr. Maiishai.i.. No, sir; six days. They don't work Sundays. They go to 
churl'll Siindiiy in the forenoon and In the afternoon they go down to the gani- 
hling places. AA’e know that they are increasing rapidly. 

Coinuiissioner H’Co.nnki.i.. Could yon give any e,s|imate of (he inimher of 
Ciniianien in lioston? 

.Mr. JlAiisHAi.i.. No. sir; 1 can not. I say that Ihe directory will give up¬ 
ward of 0)d Chinese lanmlries in lioston ; laundries, not lanndryiiien. 

.Acting Chairinan AVkinstock. Has your association kept tat) on tin; increas¬ 
ing nunilior of Cliini'se lamidrlcs from your to year? 

■Mr. Maiishai.i.. AVc arc couipletcly In tlic dark as to tliat, because they Imve 
not lieen classilied. AVe Iiavo got tliem in (lie directory to separate llie 
Chinese laundries from tiie other linindrles. Tlie Cluiiese luundrles go liy 
streets. It is easy to liml them in tlie direetory. 

.Acting Cliairman AA'Eix.s'roeK. You eouldn’t tell tills eouimlssinn, for ex¬ 
ample, how many Cliliiese laundries tliere were in lioston four years ago, two 
years ago, etc.? 

Mr. MAKSitALi.. I ean not now, tint we liave some figures on this. 

Acting Clmirman AA’KiNsrocK. AVIll you fiirnisli those to the eommi.ssloii? 

Mr. Marbhai.i,. I can. I have heard it stated wliat they were; imt l'don't 
renieinlier. 

i ilr. Husikk. If you will compile those figtires and hand them to Mr, Kiilllvau, 
,Iie will see that the eommlsslon gets tliem. 

Mr. Maurhai,!,. 1 understand tliey have lnerea.sed vastly in the nuniber of 
[hands they employ. 

.\eting Clialrrann AA'eisstih'K. In what? 

Sir. JIabshali. In the numlier of Iniiids these Cldiiese laiiiuirles employ. 
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Acliii!.' (Tiairziiaij IVkisktik k. TIh! suiik* liiiUKiries luay Ize d«lng a iiiudi 
lurgar volinnp of bnsiiiossi'' 

Mr. M.IKBHAI.L. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clniirmiin IVkinsiik-k. You could not, of coui-se, determine that at all? 

Mr. JIaushali,. No, sir; we cun not find out tlie iiopulutlou of the Ohinesc. 

Acting (’Imirmiin Wkiahtock. When was this conoertezl effort made. Ur. Mar- 
.shull. to stop tlie smuggling of Oliinese, so fur us yonr people lire eoucernedt 

iilr, Maiisiiai.i.. Six or seven moTillia ago. 

Acting t'liulriuun Wkinstzsiu. Tell us the story. 

ilr. Mahshaij.. Well, the story is this: TTie Cliinese pisrlilem lias always wor¬ 
ried the American humdryinen, aial 1 was talking with a friend of mine in tie' 
machinery hu.sines.s—laniulry luacliinery hnslness—and lie suggi-stisl, he said, 
“ Wily, it is a siniide ))roposition for you iieople. Tliose Chiuaimm, if you want 
to raise some money, it seems to me ,\<iu could kill them all rlglit.” With tliat 
statement to work on I went lieforo tlie exectitive connnlttee of the Massa- 
cluisctts Lunndrymen’s Association, of whicli 1 was a inemlier of tlie ex«-utive 
committee at tliat time, and I sprung that proitosition on them, and they didn'l 
seem to melerstand it. I gave it to tlii'in two or three times, and iny Idea was 
tlait the Cinnamon in tlie L'nited States—and I tlrmly hdieve now that 9d per 
cent of tliem are licre ilii’gally; if that could 1 m> sliown tliey could he ail put <ai 
lioard tlie heals tind deiiorted out of llie conniry. I thought if the lauiuiryinen 
of llie Cnitisl Stales could ral.se a kind of insurance of $GtMI0t) wo could employ 
the Burns Detective Agency and accoinpllsli tliat fact. I found out that llie 
lanndrymcn Ihroughotit the Dniled Slates were not as niucii inlercsti>d in tile 
Cliiiianieii as we arc liere in Boston, liccaiise of tlie fact tliat Ihey all seemed lo 
lie coming this way. and so that was dmiipeil. I llgured out tlicn and there, and 
read a list oil of tlie amount of money that I thought we could raise, and we 
totaled 11)1 after I had it .sel down .1:0.01)0 and started a cani|mign again.st them 
liere, and I set down a list of tlie cities, and we left out Salem and Lowell, tlm 
)iovevty-striciien cities, and did not raise any money tlicre, hut we did raise 
.SG.fKHi or $T.(KKI, anyway; and we employwl tlie Burns Detective Agency. 

.\cting Cliairinan Wkin.si'ook. Wliat lias lieen accomplished thus far? AVIial 
is there to sliow for tlie resiill of tlie work? 

.Mr. Maiishai.i.. Notliin,g. only lo disi-ovcr that tlicre is a nunilier of them in 
lieri' illegally. Tliat is as far as I understand it. I have not followed it as 
closely as some of the others, allliougli I received daily reiKirls from llie Burns 
jusijile: I ri'ad them over and lileil tin in away. Tiiere is tpiite a good many of 
them in here Illegally tliat they know wliere to |iut lliclr hands on Ihein. 

Acting Cliairinan AVki.xstock. Has any effort lieeii made Unis far to de|iorl 
those wlio are in here illegally? 

Mr. MAiisiiAt.i,. No effort as far as I know. 

.\clitig Chairman Whi.nstock. Then the mere informatioii will do you no gmid 
if it is made no use of? 

Mr. yiATisiiAi.i.. AVe fear that tliose ifG.()t)l) or $7,000 tliat we have rai.sisl, 
among HO nicniliers only, you mah'rstaud—we took It lUO of llie assoidation's 
hands liecausc we could not get to ail tliose small laimilrymen and the thousand 
and one )H'o|ile in the liusiness. so HO of us raised tliis fund in amounts of $.H00, 
.$2<K1, $17)0; we would not aceeid less Ilian .$70. 

Commis.sionor O'Conxhi.i.. How many ivldlc laundries are there in Uo.ston? 

Mr. Makshall. I couldn't loll you I'xactly. Stoaiii laundrios, I iiresiimc there 
are 18 or HO. I would liavt' to gmess at that. 

Commissioner O’Coxaki.i.. Have yon got tliis in mind, wlicn you made the 
other estlinale of the Cliinose laiindries. wlieti you make timt Will you also nmiu- 
an estimate of the otlier laundries and approximately the mmilier of employees 
ill them, tlie toial mmilair? 

Mr. MAnsHAU.. A'es. 

Acting Cliairnian U'k.i.vstock. A'oii raised tliis fund of liow much. $0,000? 

.Mr. .AIaushai.i.. I’.ciwccn $ll.tK)0 and .$7.(KKi. 

Acting Cliairmati Whinbtuck. TliiitWas from HO laandries? 

Air. Maiishai.i.. Yes, sir. Some of tlicm that siibscrllied have not paid up. 

Acting Chairman Wkixbtock, Yes. Now, you liave located ii great many 
contrabands, hut you have not made any effort to deiiort llii'iii? 

Mr. MAUSHAi.r.. AA'hy, we were isinfronted with the fact before we started In 
on tills campaign, one of tlm committis' and myself went down to the Immi¬ 
gration Btirenn, and they told ns that It wn.s ahsolutely of no use to lirliig those 
enses liefore .fudge Hayes and gave us a lot of lalk lhat I don't remeinber. 
Then w' went on raislug funds, and we had everyhmiy we know of sltadowed by 
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the Burns people; they shadowed more piople, really, than we wanted them to 
shadow; and then we went down and couldn't get any action on account of 
Wasldngton, and were confronted with the statement that they did not have 
any funds to work with down there. I was not one of the parties who went to 
Washington, but we don’t seem to he able to get ai tUm. We were told .several 
weeks ago that they were going to go up to Pittsfield and pull a number of 
Chinese in there Illegally, and our counsel here volunteered to go up with them, 
but we have not got them started: they have not got the hla.-ssl judge there. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is your association in po.sition to furnish teatl- 
mony In regard to those contrahand Chinese? 

Jlr. MAK.sitAi.t,, So far as the Burns p(s)ple have securtsl It. 

Mr. StT-uvAN. I havo ottered these four folios here, hoping that you would 
return them to me. 

Acting Cliairnmn Wkinstih'K. What ettect would it liave if tins commission 
went to Wasldngton and had Sir. I.arne<l and Mr. Caminettl <s)nie l)efnre us 
and show cause? 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Tliat will lie tlie result later. Tltero are some 
otiicr people in Washington, too. 

Mr. Sur.i.iVAX. 1 iriiglit say tlds, tluit from my observation of tlds situation 
wliile in tile United Stales attorney's ollice, and wliicit have boon confirmed by 
furtiier invcstigalioos liotti at Washingh'n and here, and purticidarly from 
reports tliut have boon brought t<) us of opinions tield by tlie Chinamen down 
in Chinatown, Kostnii parlicnlnrly and Mas.saciuiselts generally, is a sanctuary 
for smuggled Cldnamen. This is a sauctiiary for smngglisl Ohiimincii. If tliey 
can get In liere they are safe. 

Commissioner C'Co.s nki.!., Tliat seem.s to lie the preiKaidevauce of the evi- 
<lence tliat we have. 

Mr. Sri. 1 . IVAN. It is like in tlie old days, if the crindmd could gi't williin (lie 
Temple in nuslieval da.vs it was a sanclnary for him. 

Cnnmiissioncr O’Co.nnei.i.. A city of refuge. 

Mr. Sri.i.ivAN. It is a city of refuge, and Alassai liusetts is a .Stale of refuge 
for them because they are inactive. 

Air, Maiisiiai.i.. Tlicy arc licconiing arrogant, and it is a siiii'iihir incident 
Unit most of tlieni in (lie last few mondis, tlicy liavc aiiormsl tlicniselvcs in very 
fashlonahte clotlics, Tliey tell me if you go out to the heacli you will tind them 
trying to calch the girls. And the reason they are coiidng here is hecanse the 
IK'iiiihiJire in symiiatliy with them. The atioosphere here Is of an a'stliefic 
natiir^ and they want to go down to the olniri'h in tlie morning and down 
and gamide in the afternoon. There arc dens of iniipiity licrc in I’.oslou, and 
tliat is wily they congregate here. I coiiid go on licre and loll ynii a wiioie lot 
of stuff aliout tlieir lustful mctliods, and tin* disca.ses whicli they liavo lirought 
into the iaiindries, and Ihings of (liat sort. It is really an apinilling condition. 

We have liccoine imicli discouraged, tlie |ieo]ile who liave siient nil tins 
money, for fear we an' not going to get tliis action, mid all tins (iiiilicr we 
liave liewn down and lain in (lie sun, it is going to become warpisl and it will 
lie of no good. 

T for one tliink onr own salvaiion is in the way of ncwsimis'r [lulilicity. 
perlmiis we will try and raise a fund and let tlie |KS)|ile know wimt tlicy are 
risilly tip against. T assure yen tliat many nf us iieopie whn arc in tlic laundry 
Inisiness tn-day wmdd not Jie In it if we were lint in it and liave to stay in it 
ninler tlio ja-eseiit conditions tliat arc confroiiting ns witli tins yellow iicril, 

Mr. Svn.i.ivAN. It is Just ns iMr. Marshall says, .some of tlio.se dirty, tllthy, 
diseased fellows wlio are liere contrary tn law and altcnillng clnirclics and 
Sunilay schisils In llie inoriilng, and, as we know, the gamliling pinces on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, receive tlii'ir greatest protis’tion and I'onifort from a lot of senti- 
iiK'tital Sniida.v-.scliool tcacliers, Wliy, tliey liave gone .so far -it is alisnrd— 
tliey went so far tliat tliey entered into this Colnniims r>ny parade liere last 
year; wasn’t It? 

Mr. Makruai.i,. Tlie last two years. 

Mr. StiT.T.ivAN. Made a very great display. Tliey art' very quick to ciitcli on, 
pay court wlicrc tliero Is sqine iirotit going to iic yielded to tliem will alfect 
any form or any custom in order tliat tliey may he understood to lie luirmoiiiv.- 
Ing themst'Ives wltli American life and to lie In sympatliy witti it. 

Commissioner O’Connri.t,. Have yon any idea, Mr. Sullivan, iiow many fam¬ 
ilies tliere are here? 

Mr. Sri.r,iVAiv. I have not. I don’t tliink tliere are a great mimlier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From tlie hlgliest estimate it is around 25 I think. 
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Ml'. Jf.\iisnAi.t. IVe undorstiliicl tlie ceusu.s Is luit cdmplt'to. iiiid tlii' last 
(■(’iisu.s ilid not iucludc tlie Cliiiioso. 

(.'iiiiiiidsslom'l' ()'<'o.\NKi,i.. Saj tliare are 4,(KX) Clilnauirii in Iloslon, wliut 
do tUu.sp 4,000 Uliinniiu'u do witli their lustful desires'' 

Mr. Sn.i iVAN. Tlie.v are iduyiiii; uikui tlie iiierotrieous ladles. 

Aetini; Ciialriunn Wsi nstock. Ho women lake tlie Cldnninen lii'i'e? 

Mr. Si'i.i.iVAN. Yes. 

Actius (,’haii'nmii Wki.n.siock. Tlio.v do? 

•Mr. .M.aiisii.m.i.. .V C'liinainan will jtive u|i all kinds of inone.v. I I'.on’l want 
to hint in liere. 

Mr. Sri.i.iiA.N. till aliead. 

.Air. AIausiiai.i.. 1 had a friend eoine out to see me alionl .sinne litlio,"raiilni' 
work, and he iold nie lie was talkins to a poliee olticer down in ('iiinatowu 
one ni.alit and tiie ollicer lold him tliey took a youn;; itlrl out of one of tlie 
jilaees in Oliinatown a few niglits iirevious to that. Tliis is only one inci¬ 
dent that oeenrs, and tlial slie Iiad sexual intereoni'se with *dt Cliinanieti at 
CO cents a iiead. I iiresnine that could tdl he verilied. Tlial is .sometliinft recent 
tliat .1nst iiapiieiied to be told me in the jirivate oilice. I liad nothin!’ to do 
with tile Cldnese business, hut I know somethin!' of it. 

Air. Si'i.MVAX. If 1 may say somethin!; contideiilial at this lime, I don’t know 
wliat it amounts to, but here a few months tiko, I think it wtis liie Sundtiy 
afternoon I was y'oiny’ dov.n tln'ou!;h t'hinatown, euttin!,’ llironith to the soutli 
station on the way to Washiim'lon, and an ollicer spoke to me. Ills face was 
familiar, and, of course, we iiave comiii.a into the I’nited Slates altorney'.s 
olliee and into the courts there, ;tt least, police o.'licers around the cily, neces¬ 
sary witnesses in eases, .■-o that. I kot to Itnow a a'ood many by tipjiearance, at 
least, if I don't rememher the names. He s|H)ke to me, and I tliink Ills name 
is Sullivan. He is a roundsman there. He kave me lo understaiul that the 
disiiosltion of Ills captain, the ca|itain of Ids division, was that lie sliouhl 
not be of too ready assisianee to the I'nited Slates olliciais either in heliilnp; 
to discover smusitled ('Iiiimmen or simit-'kled o])iumi tind that in one or two 
instances where lie liad loaned a liand to Hie (iovernment otlicers lie liad been 
rebuked iiy Ids captain. 

Those fellows conduit their .ciainhliii!; lionses down there almost open, and 
It was intitnateil to me Hint the captain of the district was prolialily I'eceiviii!; 
Ids I'akeolT, so that lie said, " I siH' a slrnii,t;e t'hinaman come in here, and 
gi'een Clilnainen every day, every day." I'.iit he says, " I liave not reiiorled it 
to anyliody liecause I am itiveii to uinlerstand it is none of my business.” Any 
otlier'oll'enses commit led are tiromptly reported liy otlicers, so that 1 think that 
some word hrouirht to the attention of the ikiMco commissioner of Itoston inikht 
he of some assistance to Hie Immi.itralion I’ureau, if they solicit their assis¬ 
tance, 

(If course, our Government forces are really williout any police-force servii'O. 
AVe are de[iendent tijion the police otiicei's of the I'arious cities. If tlie.v do not 
leport to ns, of course, there is much Hint will esca|ie ns, ttiid it is onl.v by 
cooperatiii!; witli the police departments that we can k'ot service. In all de- 
partments tliey yet Kood .service hut because they cooiierale witli Hie local police 
force, and 1 think if the innniyratiou otlice were to eslaiiiislt a cordial relation 
with tlie police lieads in Hie city, in the various cities, they would k'et a lot 
of Information w liieli is now escapiii!;. 

Aelins Chairman AVkix.stoci;. Are there any oilier tpiestions to lie asked 
Of Hte seiitlemen? Have you any other tiuestlons. Air, lUislek? 

Alt'. lirsiKK. No. 

Acting Clialrman Wsi.x-srocK. Tliank yon very mucli, gentlemen. 

Air. BfsiKK. I will kts'p in touch with yon. 

Air. Si-LUVAN. I will leave this report witli you. From reading tiie reiwi'ts 
of the Iniestigator you will probably got some notion of how those fellows live 
and the hours lliey iint in working In Hie laundries In Boston, In the Cldnese 
latindries. I wisli you would return lliose to me, Mr. Btislek. 

Air. Bi’sikk. 1 will return those to you iiromiiHy. 

Acting Chairman AVniNsrocK. The lienring stimds ad.)ourned. 
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ShUTTi.K, Wash., MoiuJay, Aiiyiint 17, 197)— 10 a. m. 
Present: Cliainnnn Walsh, Cnmmissiom'rs (ian'ctson, O'Connell, I.ennon, 
mid Commons. K. H. I’.iisiek, Ksq., counsel, cxnminins;. W. O. Thomitson, 
counsel. 

t'lialinimi Wai.sh. The commission will phaisc be in order. Call j'our llrst 
wiliicss. 

■Mr. lU siKK. Mr. Ta|io. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. TAPE. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Stale .vonr full name. 

'.Mr. Tack. I-’ranli Harvey 'Tape. 

Mr. ItiasiKK. And your-address. 

Jlr. 'Tai’K. 1018 'Thirty-fourlh Avenue'. 

Mr. llrsiKK. Seatlle't 
Mr. Tack. Seattle. 

.Mr. lirsiKK. Voll are in Hie Cniled Siali s Immiaralion Service? 

Mi'. Tack. 1'es, sir. 

-Mr. ItcsiKK. How lonj; have yon been in the t'nited Stales Iminis'ratii 
Service'? .. 

Mr, Tack. Since IDO.'!. 

Mr. ISrsiKK. What liavi' been your sialions? 

■Mr. Tack. St. Louis, I'ortlaiid, mid Scallle as stations, I have workisl out 
of. 1 have worked in different towns ail over the Uiiiled Slates on sis'chil 
Work, 

.Mr. ItivsiKK. On special work? 

.Mr. Tack. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. llcsiKK. YVhat is your conipensalion? 

.Mr. Tack. I koI 8110 a iiionlli. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. Have you any iiidependeni means? 

■Mr. Tack. Have I what? 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. Have you any other source of iiieome? 

.Mr. Tack. 1 have some private liiisiiiess on tlic outside. 

Mr, itfsiKK. Wiiat is tiie nature oT ti'is Inisiiiess? 

.Mr. T.vck. Oh, little iiivestiiients I made. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Wliat kind of investments? 

Mr. Tack. Well, I loaned money out. 

.Mr. lU'siKK. To whom? 

,\Ir. 'T.ack. To dilTerent Chinese. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. Will yon (five the commission their names? 

.Mr. Tack. YVhy, no; I never loaned It myself. I loaned it tbroiiKli a third 
arty. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. Who is the third parly? 

.Mr. Tack. A Cliinese liere in town. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. YVliat Is ids name? 

Air. Tack. Wliy, I don't- 

-Mr. ItrsiKK. S|ieak uji, .so Hie coiinnlssion can liear .von. 

Cliairman YValsh. Say, you omitted to swear Mr. Tape. Y'ott know we 
re sweariiif; tlie witnesses. Hold up your riklii limid, please. 

Yoti do solenmly swear that tlie testimony wliicli you are aliout to fclve at 
he lieariiiK now iiendini; before tills commission, lieing an lnve.stis;nllon Into 
lie alleged sniui'Klins of Asiiitlcs Into tlie United States, will lie Hie truth, tlie 
.liole trutli, and nothing but Hie truth, so help you Cod? 

Mr. Tape. I do. 

Chairman YVai.sh. Iwt the record show that the witiie.ss is sworn. 

Mr. Bi.’siek. Now, you said that in addition to your salary you have invest- 
lenls which .are made tlirouttli a third person, a Cliinaiiian? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Bi’siek. And Hie question Is; What is this Chinese name? 

Mr. Tape. Tlie Cliinese Is l.ew Mun—l. e-w M-u-n. 

Mr. Busier. L^e-w M-u-n? 

Mr. Tape. YTee, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Where does lie live? 

Mr. Tape. YVhy, I don't know wliere lie livis, to tell yon tlie truth. 

Mr Busier. YVhei'e do you meet him? 

: Mr. T,vpk. He conies to see me, and 1 nnsit lilm in a Chinese store. 
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Mr. Busiek. Atxl bus J>e a pJa<» of buslnoss? 

Mr. Tape. No, Kir. 

Mr. Busikjc. How nmeli money liave you placed tlirougli luuif 
Mr. Tai'e. Oh, .$.'500 and more at different limes. 

Mr. Bt’siKK. Five Inindred dollars iiow many different times? 

Mr. Tape. And more at different times. 

Mr. BrsiEK. .\l)Out liow nuicli in a ytair’s time? 

Jlr. Tape. Widl, I don't know. We keep rolatlns tlie money backward and 
fortli. 

Jlr. lirsiEK. How mueli do you keep rotatiii),'? 

Jir. Tape. Anywlicre from live to olslit. nine liundred dollars, 
tfr. Bt^siEK. Five, eislit, nine liundred dollars? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bukiuk. Have you any oilier bu.siness liesides Ibis loan business ttiat you 
are enjjajjed in and In wliicti you liave five or el(;lit or nine hundred dollar.st 
.Mr. Tape. I liave investmentH in eannerie.s here. 

Jir. lil'siEK. Investnienl.s in canneries? 

Mr. Tape. Cannery contracts. 

Mr. Besiek. AVlnit cannery? 

Mr. Tape. I liave contracts with Chinese in different canneries tiiroukli a 
tliird party? 

Mr. Bp'siek. WIio i.s tlie tliird luirly? 

Mr. Tape. One Oliarley Yuen. 

Mr. ItpsiEK. tVliat is bis addre.ss? 

Mr. Tape. Why. lie llve.s—be is found at ICini; Chum I.nm Co.’s store. That 
is u'liere lie lias bis lioadipiarlers. 

Mr. Busiek. tVliat is your income |ier year from Ibis soiiro'? 

Mr. Tape. I don't know exactly. I tldnlc, last season, It was somewhere 
around ei.alitecii or nineteen Inimlred dollars. 

Mr. Bi'.siek. And Chinese of wind sort is Unit? 

Jir. Tape, (.’annin}; Pontr:ift.s. 

Mr. Busiek. Wbat kind of conlnicls? 

Jlr. Tape. Contraclinj: CldniKie lalior woi-liins in canneries, and we ffet .so 
miieli for overpackinp:, you know. 

Jir. Bu.siek. Does yonr name appear on any id’ tliese eonIraetsV 
Jir, Tape. No. sir. 

Jir. Busiek, liave yon any wriliiu; willi yonr partner in reipird lo tids? 

Jlr. Tat’e. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busiek. Have .von n copy of it? 

Mr. Tai'E. I liavc—at tiie end of tlie season we settle n|i and liave a renular 
f’jjjjieso—the regular writing in Cldnese how inucii iiusiness we did during iiie 
year. 

Jir. Busiek. Have you a copy of tliat? 

Jlr. Tape. 1 Inive not witli me. 

Jir. Busiek. Can ,vou produce il? 

Jlr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Jir, Busiek. JVill you produce it and give the commission a copy lids 
nfteinoon? 

Mr. Tape, It is in Cliinesp, you will have lo liave it (raiislatisl. 

Jir. Busiek. We will Imve it translaled, Tbose payments are made at the 
end of the season? 

Mr. T.mt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And tliere is only one setllemeiit on tiial? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And that anioiinled to ahont iSl.SOO last year? 

Mr. Tape. I <-oidd not tell you just now exiictly wliat the figures are. I 
Imve tliera In my bisik. 

Mr. Busiek. In round niimliers tiiat was alsmt ?1,8<X)? 

Jir. Taph Well, I can’t stiite just now. 

Mr. Busiek. JVe don’t <mre for tlie exact figures riglit now, init It was ever 
was it? 

Mr. Tape. Well, I don’t know exactly, I have it all down on a hook. 

Mr. Busiek. JVheii was tliis settlement made? 

Mr. Tape. One was made In 1012, anil one niuetei'n— I had diffenmt one*. 

Mr. Busiek. When WBs the one made in 191.'!? 

Mr. Tape. In 1912 was the last one I had witli the caitimrles. 

Mr. Busiek. What month. 
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Mr. Tape. I think the settlement was made in arom.d Oetolwa-. 

Mr. Busier. In October, 19X2? 

Mr. Tape. I am not sure; October op Novemhei'. 

Mr. Busier. What did you do with the money you fiot at that lime? 

Mr. Tape. I kept it and invested it. 

Mr. Busier. Did you deisislt it? 

Mr. Tape. Some of it I did ami some I did iiol. 

Mr. Busier. About liow niucli of it did you deposii in lumdrmis of dollar.s? 

Mr. Tape. I do not remember Just now. 

Mr. Busier. Would you say tlmt you deposited lialf of it tit one time? 

Mr. Tape. I niiftht htivo. I tio not remeinlior. 

Mr, Busier. Try to charge your memory. You say you received .somewliere 
in tilt! neigldioriiood of $1,800, tind you do not know liovv mueli of tliut—you 
could not come witliin $100 of iiow mucli you deimsiled at tliat time? 

Mr. Tape. I can not rigiit now. 

Mr. Busier. Wlnit oilier Investments liave you? 

Mr. Tape. You mean at the present lime? 

Mr. Bl'siER. Yea. Or, say, in tlie last year, wliat oilier productive invest¬ 
ments have you had, or wliat otlmr sourcc.s of income la-sides lliose mentioned? 
Mr. Tape. I do not—notlilng else, I do not tliink. 

Mr, Bi'siek. Nolliing else. 

Mr, Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Aliout liow nincli money did you Iiandle la.st year iu your ja-r- 
soiiai account? 

Mr. Tape. 1 tio nol know. 

Mr. IlfsiEK. What liunk did you keep your money in? 

Mr. Tape. National Itaiik of (lommerce. 

Mr. ISpsiKK. Would you say it was as mucii as $9,;V)<t? 

Mr. Tape. 1-ast year? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Tape. I never llgiired it nii, 

Mr. Busier. You never ligured it u])? 

Mr. Tape. No. 

.Mr. Busier. Would you say it was as mucli as $9,.10y? I yrlll ask you to 
exainino tlicse and tell tlie commission what lliey are (liundiug a number of 
slips to witnessl. Are tliose ileiiosit slips made iiy you? 

Mr, Tape. 1 can not say now. 

Mr. Busier. Well, do they look like >’oin'S? 

Mr. Tape. Tliere is one liere for .June 1(1- 

Mr. Btvsier. Is tliat yotirs? 

Mr. Tape. 1 borrowixl ,$090 from it Imnk, and I Hilnk that is tlie day I tmr- 
rowed it tind deiioslted—aiiotlier hank. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat bank ilid yon borrow ft from? 

Mr. 'I'APE. l''|■om tlie Kpecie liaiiU of Si-atlle. 

Mr. Busier. Whore Is llial? 

Mr. Tape. It is up on Si.vth Aveiutp hptween King and .lackson. 

Mr. Bu.sier. IVell, now, j'on liave lookod at some of tho.se. Those you hav« 
looked at—do tliey contain your slgiialiirc, Mr. Tape? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any idea whose it is? 

Mr. Tape, No, sir; it is not my lianiiwriting at all. 

Mr. Bukiek. Are you prepared to say that you did not make tliose deiwsit.s 
on (lie dates Indicated on those deposit slijis? 

Clttiirman Wai,sti. Ask Iiim wliose liandwciting tliat Is, 

Mr. Busier. Do you know w'hose luiudwriting it Is? 

; Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

i Clialrman Walhii. Kver .see it before? 

! Mr. Tape, No, sir. 

; Cliairniaii Wai,.sh. Do you keep a clerk? 
i Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

■ Chiilriiinit Wai-sh. Does any person in youp family do elerictil work? 

I Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

► Mr. Buster. Are you prepared to state that during tlie year 19—. during the 
last .year, yon have not liad on deposit and cliccked out $9,900? is it not a 
Tact, Mr. Tape, that tills is a correct statement of your liank account taken from 
the hooks of the bank? [Papers Iniuded to tlie witness and examined by hliii.l 
piave you your bank hook with you? 
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Mr. Tam:. Xo, .sir. 

Mr. lirsiKK. Cun ,vmi prmlnce tliiit at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. 'J’.tPE. This bunk book? 

Mr. UrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. T.o'k. It I.S in my Intvj'er’s office now. 

Mr. lii'NiEK. Well, ,vou euu Rct It •from yonr lawyer, could you not? 
tdiairmun Walsu. Wait a minute. IVlint was It you asked Sir. Tape to 
ju'oduce? 

.Mr. IJusiEK. Ills bank hook. 

Ch.'drmaii IVausii. Covering what? IVilh what hank and during wliat 
js'riod? 

Jlr. Ilc.siEK. M’ith tlic Xationul Hank of Commerce and covering the last 
tliree year.?. 

Cliairmau IVACsn. Now, wimt did Mr. Tape ,say al)out i)roduclng fiiat at 2 
o'clock? 'Wliat did you say al)out l(? 

Jlr. Tai'E. I liave the liook, hut I hd't it in niy lawyer’s office u illi some otiier 
jiapers I liave. 

Cliairiimii IVAisti. Wlien? 

Jir. Tack. Aliout a monll! ago. I luwi'r lurued it o\cr to anyljoily; 1 Just 
jnit it Jiway tliere. 

Clniirnian JVAi.sir. Wliat Is the lawyer’s name? 

.Mr. Tape. A man by the name of I’lace u|i hiu-e. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The first name? 

.Ml'. Tape. Victor. 

Chairman Wai.su. Victor I’laee? 

Mr. Tape. lie liasu’t it. 

Cliairmau Wai.sh. How is that? 

.Mr. Tape. Ho hasn’t it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, where is it? 

.Mr. Tape. I left it In— put it away up there. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How i.s that? 

Mr. Tape. I put it away up tliere; gave it to a parly to keep for me. 
Chairman JVai.kii. Who did you give it to? 

Mr. T.VPE. Oil, I don’t care to slate, 
t.’liairman M’alsh. Do you refuse to .stale? 

Jlr. Tape. I do at this time, lint I can get the liook. 

Chairman JVai.sh. What? 

Jlr. Tape. I will get the hook. 

Chairman JValsii. Wliy do yon refuse to .slate? 

Jir. Tape. There is a parl.v—I can get the hook. 

Chairman Walsh. Oli, you say ymi can get the liook? 

Jlr. Tape. Yes; I can get it. 1 will la-raluce it. 

Chairman JV.vlsh. I’rodtice tlie iiook here at 2 o’eloek. 

Jlr. Tape. Yps, sir. 

Chairman JVai.sh. One mimile. Is that .vour eiirrenl honk—llie liook you 
use now? 

Jlr. Tape. T am not luinking with tliat hank. 

Cluiirman Walsh. JVliere aro .von hanking now? 

Jlr. Tape. Northern Hank of Coniuieree—no; .\orlhern Ihinli of Trust, I 
iH'lieve, it Is. 

Chairman AValsm. Hua'P you lliat hook nllli yon? 

Jlr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman JV.ai.hii. AVIiero Is it now? 

Jlr. 'J'ape. I have It liome. 

Cimirnian Wai..sh, Also produce timt at 2 o’clock. 

Jlr. Tape. Yps, sir. 

Jlr. IlfsiEK. Now, wliat otiicr liuiiks have you done business with In the 
last three years? 

Jlr. Tape. No othor hanks. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. JVlmt is tliat? 

Jlr. Tape. No othor hank.s. 

Jlr. BfsiEK. Noaa', this ItLSOO Avideh you say you receiA’cd on your canning 
contracts you deimslted part of that, and what did you do Avith the rest? 

Mr. Tape. Oh, I don't rpuiember iioaa-. 

Air. llrsiKK. Siiencl It currontly? 

Mr. Tape. I might have. I dou’t remember. 
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Jlr. Bi'siek. Tlieii tlieiv is !i m'tiiiii iiiixmiit nf lliat .$1,800 which ilon’t 
show in the books of the bunk nt nil? 

Mr. Tape. I might have deposltetl It all; I don’t remember nt this time. 

Air." Busier. Whnt are your living e.xnenses n year—about? 

Mr. Tape. I never figured them up. 1 don’t think they run over one hundred 
and fifty a month—everything. 

Afr. Busier. You drive an automobile? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Bu.siek. How much dlil tlie automobile cost? 

Air. Tape. Two thousand three hundred dollars tlii'ce years ago—over lliree 
years ago. 

.Mr. Brsmic. You had an automobile before (lint? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

■Mr. Busier. You did not? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. You say the automobile- 

Mr. Tape. I did have one. I liought one and Haded it in for tins one. 1 
only had It for a monlli or so, though. 

Air. Busier. And your present maeldne you liave iieen driving for thrw 
years? 

Mr. Tape. Since Afay, 1911. 

Air. Bitsier. Where did you get (lie money to laiy tliat? 

Air. 'Tape. Aly own money. 

Mr. Busier. What Is tliat? 

Air. Tape. Saved It. 

Air. Busier. Saved it out of your salary as interiireter? 

Air. Tape. Oli, not only as interpreter; I saved tlu- money. 

Air. Busier. Wliere do you get the money that you save? 

Air. Tape. Oh, different little Investments. 

Air. Busier. AVidl, now, if yon have negliaded to givi' us any investments, I 
wish you would toll us now. A'oti have stated tliat you had sometidug like- 

Air. 'Tape. 'That was before 19—llie present year, tbougli, tliat you have been 
asking me. 'Tliis Is before. 'Tliis is 1911 and liefore that. 

(.'hairraan AVat.sh. One minute. At tills point, wliy I would like In excuse 
Mr. 'Talk? for tlie present, because tliat first witness has now arriveil, and tlie 
sergeant tit arms will sliow Air. 'I’ape where lie can wait, because we will want 
to call you .lust as ipiick tis wc can get through with the otlier witness. 

Air. 'Tape. A'cs, .sir. 

Oliairmaii AVai.sii. 'Tlie sergeant at arms. Have a convenient place now. Air. 
Ser.geant at Arms, so that we can call Air. I’liiie as soon as we are (lirougli. 

('The Witness 'Tape was temporarily excused.) 

('onimissioiier O'Oonxei.t,. Air. M’hlte. 

(’hairman W.m.sii. (’all Air. WIdle. 

Air. Busier. .Inst take that chair, Air. White. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Tlease lie sworn. 

(Withes,s sworn by chairinaii.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY M. WHITE. 

Air. Busier. I’lease give us you full name, Mr. Wiiite. 

Mr. White. Henry Al. Wliite. 

Air. Busier. And you are coinndsskmcr of inimigrution of tlie port of Kealtle? 

Air, White. Yes, .sir. 

Air. Busier. Wlien were you appoinled. Air. Wliite? 

Air. White. I was a|ipointed tlie oplli of .-Viigust last, but did not take oflice 
until tlie ITlli day of Novemlier. 

Air. Bivsiek. And you sucew'ded whom? 

Mr. AViirrn. Air. Kills de Bniler. 

Air. Busier. Hinv long hiue you lived in Seattle? 

Air. AVhite. Just since iiiy apiioliitiiient. Brevious to that time I lived in 
Bellingham, north of here iiboiit 10(1 miles, 
j Air. Busier. Whnt was your oecupatloii? 

Air. White. Attorney at law. 

I Chairman AValsh. I lieg pardon? Where did you say? 

1 Air. AVhite. I came to Bellingham froui West Virginia In 1900. 

1 Air. Busier. About how many men have lou got working under you, Air, 
White? 
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Mr. WniTK. ApproxiiiiiUrlj- CO. Now tliwe nii.' Iras tliiiu tliat—not that 
iiiuiiy Insiwctors, but I um iucUullng the entire number. 

Mr. Bubiek. How many iiisiiectors have y«ii5 

Mr. White. Well, I would have to look up more carefully u.s to that, but I 
think ubout 40. 

Mr. Ili'.siEK. Aud they are di.stributcd bow? 'Pleaae Drat outline your juris¬ 
diction. 

Jlr. White. Tlie Jurisdiction include.s tlie entire Slate of Washington. That 
is us to alt matters iicrtuiuing to iumiigrutioii. A.s to the alien contract law, 
our Jurisdiction talios in Aloulaiia, Idaiio, Oregon, and Wasliiugtoii. But we 
havini’t uiiytbing wbatever to do wiih Ibe ('iiumlian border. Weil, Sunnis and 
Blaine, and Oregon on Ibe east side, in Ibe Slate of Wasbingtou, those sta¬ 
tions are estublislLed and exist on tliis side of Hie line, yet they are uuder the 
Jurisdiction and conirol of Montreal. Tliey are lioo-.vu as the bonier service. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlio is in clnirgi' of the work looking to Ibe iirevention of the 
.siuu,ggling in Ibe border service now? 

Mr. AVhite. .Mr. Taylor, Iticliard It. Taylor, is in general cimrge of that, 
so I have been infonnod—insti’uctod by the bureau. 

Mr. Busiek. How long has be iiad Unit assignmenl ? 

Sir. White. I Ibink .some time in .April. 

Mr. Bf.sinic. <if tins year? 

Mr. White. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Biisiek. That is iticlnird Tayler, who inis Ihv'Ii special Investigator for 
the iininigi'ution deiiartinent? 

Mr. White. Yi'S, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. You liave nolliing to do. then, with Ibe snniggling aoress the 
Canadian border; Hull is tinder Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. White. Well, no, sir; that isn't rigid in tliis, Air. Taylor exercises tlie 
Kiinie cnnirol tliat the lon-ean would exercise in oilier mailers, lint the field 
work is presumed acconling to instructions from the bureau to be under ray 
control in Ibis district, but we are to re|>ort directly to Air. Taylor. 

Commissioner C.\uket.sox. A'oii don't handle the border service en the Wash¬ 
ington line e.xtending east? 

Air. Wurn!. No, sir; we don’t handle the liorder, but look after smuggling 
In tins dislrict. The confines of Ibis district, wliile it says lo British Co- 
Imnbia on the north, yet their men extend over on this si.lo, .Tnst as soon 
ns they get over on this side we are supposed to look after tliom, and we look 
after smuggling along tlie Sound and wliorevi-r it exists. 

Air. Busiek. Do you uork in conjunction wiih this liorder servico'; 

Air. White. We try to. 

Comniissionor (Iiuiietson. Exorcising dual Jurisdiction belwoon yon? 

Air. AVhiti:. Yos, sir; wo have wliat has generally been descriliod as a 
second line of defense olticers stationed on tiie soiilh siile of tbo line princiiudly 
in tile nortlii'ru county of Wasliinglon; that is, tlie country that tioi'dcrs on 
Britisli Colimilda. Tlmse imui wlien they |ilck up anyluidy tlioy talco them 
immediately liack to Hie boi-der to the Blaine office, and Ihe Sumas office, and 
they are turned back over tlic line, and thus wc are not put to the expense of 
going throngli the regular form of deporting them. 

Mr. Busier. You turn tliom over to the ollicers under Mr. Taylor at these 
offices? 

Mr. White. No, sir; at those offices to Commfssfoner Clark, of Alontreal, 
that is in charge, and Air. Xervic. the inspector, has conti'ol of tlicm, acting 
through the Alontreal office. 

Air. Busier. Have yon assigned any men In your office to the assistance of 
Mr. 'Taylor In this work? 

Air. White. AVell, yes, sir; Air. Taylor recommended to the ilepnrtment or 
to the bureau that this work lie taken out of my control entirely; that is, tlm 
smuggling. That was denied In'm. 'I’lieii they instrueted him, and sent me a 
copy of the letter, asking ttiat we get togetfier and arrange on a plan. 

Mr. Busiek. Bet me Interrupt. AVhat plan did Mr. Taylor propose for this 
work? 

Mr. White. That I am unalile to soy except this, that the bureau in this 
letter to me stated that they did not desire to follow the plan 01111111 ( 1(1 fn his 
tel(igrnm of, I think, the 19th of last month, I think that Is the date, and 
would not do so unless It was absolutely necessary, and Insti'iicted me and 
Instructed him for the two of us to get together and agree upon a plan. Then 
Air. Taylor came to me. Up to that time he had been In the district sln<» the 
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28tli ot June, and up tu tlmt time lie huiln't come to me and hadn't adviseil 
with me about a sIiikIo tliiiip;, hut he then came to me and we talked the matter 
over and agreed upon trying to Intereeiit the .'<niuggling by water at the border 
line, the north line being out on the bonier. A man would lie placed In charge 
of tlmt border and tills man would operate in a boat from Rellinghani at this 
advantageous point. We placed that In the hands of Iiuspector Hamer, who is 
stalioned at lielllngbam, and tlirough him I am in charge ot that work. 

Mr. Rusikk. Did you assign anyone else to Instiector Tavlor to assist him'' 

Mr. Whitk. No, .sir. 

Mr. Rusikk. Did you have an Interpreter? 

Mr. Wnmg No, air; I didn’t assign anyone. He had assistants. 

Mr. Rl'siek. From your oflice? 

Mr. Whttk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ri'siiok. Who. 

Mr. Whttk. Mr. Taiie, Interpreler Taiie, was assigned to him. or wa.s taken 
by him and In.spector Turner, who was sbilloned al. ICverett, 40 miles north 

Mi-. RihsiKK. Instiector Turner? 

Mr. Wiirrn. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. RrsiKK. Did Taylor just come in and get Tape without any authority 
from you? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. In answi'ring that (luestion I would like to go back. 

Mr. I’.rsiEK. Very well. .lust explain Hie uliole siluation, how Tape got to 
go with Taylor. 

Mr. White. Yes. I think I will go back to tla- slartiii.g, because it starts hack. 
When I assumed olllcc on Hie ITtli day of November last Mr. Taylor was here 
Investigating this district at tiiiit lime. He came across wiili Secretary Wilson 
from Vancouver or Victoria. I then met liim. t Hiiiik 1 assumed olllce the 
day afler I met him. He then told me who Mr. Tape was, the Interpreter. 

Mr. Ri’Siek. IVho told you? 

Mr. WiirrE. Mr. Taylor. Uii to that time I hud iiol met Mr. Taiie and ilid not 
know there was such a man in existence. 

Commissioner (iAiiUET.so.\-. "Wliat is Tnp('’.s raci>? 

Mr. WiiiTK. Chiiinnian. 

fioniinissionor O.Miiif:T.soN-. Full, half, or quarler? 

Mr. White. Full. He is an .\iiierican-born Cliini'se. 

Commissioner C.vrbetson. Full blood? 

Mr. MTiite. Full blood, .so I am inforineil. I got that from hearsay. 

Commissioner (i.vkketson. Certainly. 

Mr. IViii'i'E. I have it coming from him as well as others. 

liir. Ri'siek. What did Mr. Taylor (ell you about Tiijk'? 

Mr. White. Mr. Taylor told me. First, it came up (hat lie wanted me to 
secure a boat for the purpo.se of patrolling lhes(> waters, and askeii me to 
designate, or detail, Mr. Tape to secure that boat, to buy il for the department. 
He Hien told me of what dilTerent trips he had taken with .Mr. Tape, and about 
the different work that Mr, Tape bad done; told me it was impossible for Mr. 
Tape to work in comiectioii with the hunch here, ns he styUai them, the rest 
of them in this district; that he was unable to accompll.sli anything, 

Mr. Rt’siEK. IVliy? 

Mr. White. Recause Ihey would tip Ids hand on all oecaslons. He told me 
about the different detective work that they had done, and then he told me 
nliout the wealth of Jlr, Ta]i(‘'s vilfo. He told me that she was very wealthy 
and had an Income of .several luindred dollars per month. That wa.s brought 
ont hy reason of Inquiry on my part how It was that he happened to have an 
iiutomoblle, being Interpreter in the office. While he was here, I would say 
two or three weeks—that dnriiig that trip, proliably a little longer tliaii that; 
no, not any longer than that, .iusl about tbree weeks. Tliey aakinl me to eome 
down town with them, ride down town with tliom almost daily from the office- - 
the offiee is nliout 3 iiiih'S out from the city, the street cars run hy. and during 
every trip I do not think there was a single oxeeption, as I rememher it, ho 
cau.se my attention was attraetwi to It, it was so forelhle. he told me about 
Mr. Taylor, what a valuahle man he was and how loyal lie had worked for him, 
how he would assist me In my work Iiere. I was very favorably impre.ssed 
with him by reason of those statements, becnn.se Mr. Tiiylor, I had understood, 
was an able man in hks department. Then he wrote to me about Mr. Taiie. who 
later was placed In charge of this work of intercepting Chinese smuggling, 
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Hr. BrsiEK. Let me Interrupt. Hnve you u copy ot that letter in your files 
that he wrote to you concerning Tape? 

Mr. White. Yes; I can give you all of the information—all of the- 

Mr. BtTsiEK. Will you? 

Mr. White. Yes. You hnve a copy of my telegram from the department, of 
the bureau’s, Instructing me to come here? 

Mr. Bubiek. Yes; and I do not think that would he In conflict. 

Mr. White. I do not think It would be at all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wc are going to refer all of this anyway, and naturally 
the department does not know exactly what our activities are, you see. Wo 
are compelled to have a general understanding, but we unilerstand very thor- 
oughly tliey will understand it. Y'ou .see we are handling all of this In execu¬ 
tive session, uial the details ot it will never go out until they go to the dfr 
iwrtment; so you may be perfectly free about submitting anytliing, as if it 
should turn out afterwards there would be something that they did not want 
in the record. It can be gotten back and (‘xpunged from the record. That Is 
one. reason why we are holding this executive session. 

Mr. White. Then I will submit them. 

Chairman AV.vlsh. Y^es. 

Mr. White. I wautiHl to ilo tliat, but you appreciali'- 

Chairman W.M.sn. We will hand it back to you. 

Jlr. White. I will g<‘t all of the copies of all ot my correspomlenci- and sub- 
, ndt llie entire file to you. The file will bo relative to tlu'se matters <*oncerning 
which I am testifying. 

Sir. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. White. Then, as I say, he was placed in cliarge of tlie Cldncse smug¬ 
gling. Almost as soon as he assumed cliarge ho wrote me, suggesting that I 
detail Sir. Tajie to see Special Agent Cliaiming, of tlie Treasury Deiiartment, 
relative to one Malloy, who was suspected ot smuggling, I wrote back and 
stated that I would see him myself; that I wanted to get aciiuainted witli 
that department of work—he was in the Treasury department, in an ollice in 
this building. 1 then received a second letter from Mr. Taylor, Instructing 
me to detail Sir, Taiie on tills work. I then wrote lilm. Now, I may lie 
wrong ns to the nuuilier of letters received; I may be in error, but I tliink not, 
and if I am, I would like for tlie copies of the letters to correct any slatmnent 
I may make as to that. I then wrote him, stating that I had seen Sjieclal 
Agent Channing myself, and did not demii it necessary or proper to detail 
an interpreter in tlie ollice on that work. The bureau llien soon after that 
came through, stating that I had refused to follow instruclions of Mr. Taylor 
in this respect, and asked me why. I answered that letter. 

Now let me go back. Mr. Turner was stationed at hiverelt, 40 miles north, 
and Ills name was carried tlirough all this correspondence in addition to Mr, 
Tape’s. Mr. Hunter was stationed at Tacoma, 40 miles soutli. He laid learned 
of certain suspicious actions on the part of Barker ami Stone, two men ov(>r 
at Olympia. 

Chairman W.iLsn. They were wliat? 

Mr. White. They were suspected of smugglliig. 

Chairman WALsit. And their mimes were wliat? 

Mr. White. Barker and Stone. 

Chairman W.tt.SH. Have any connection with tlie Government? 

Mr. White. No; but these instruetions are carried along witli tlieni. I asked 
Mr. Hunter, Inspector Hunter, to eontinue ids watching of tho.se pixiiile over 
there. These letters also applied to Mr. Turner, instructing me to relieve 
Hunter from that detail; and send Jfr. Turner from Kverett down there to 
take cliarge of that work—Barker and Stone, in addition to Mr. Taylor. I 
explained tlmt I did not think it was proper to relieve one man from work 
wlien there was no olijectloii to Ids work, as fur as I was able to ascertain, 
and I would not, unlo.ss I was ordered to do so, remove him from that work; 
tlmt I would not detail Mr. Tape on secret work of our office uniess I was 
ahsoliitely ordered to do so. In the first place, I gave the reason for ray 
refusal tliat he was an Interpreter, ii Chinese Interpreter, and it Is unfair to 
him, unfair to the ollice that I send him out on work of that kind, because it 
would make him an advocate rather than a medium through which tliese ex¬ 
aminations would pass. Tlien I received a wire, signed by Conimlssioncr 
General Cnminetti, instructing me to send Mr. Turner down to Olympia, and 
to relieve Mr. Hunter, and instructing me to detail Mr. Tape on the Malloy 
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iiiiitter. Then afterwards I was told to detail Mr, Tiiia?—in.striu'ted to detail 
Mr. Tape generally on smuggling—wlilc li I did. 

Oluiirraan Walsh. By wlioin, by the <^)artinent? 

Jlr. White. Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor then—iluring this time that I ri'eclved 
these inatruetlons I was ()iiietl.v investigating Mr, Taiie as to Ids expenditures. 
And that ivas one reason why' I diil not want to di'tail idin on tlii.s secret work. 
I was suspicious of Idin, hut I did not state tiiat to tiie hureau, becau.se I 
tliought it was unfair to Inm until I had first come to a conclusion as to his 
guilt. 

Mr. Busiek. How long was Tape working with Tavlor? 

Mr. IVhite. You mean on tlds detail? 

Mr. Bitsiek. Yes; approximately. 

Mr. White. Let mo see, Ta|ie was delailod- 

Cliairman W.Ai.sir. One minute. Sa.v, Mr. i.angdon, \(ni have made all your 
arrangements to lie careful that lids docs not get out?’ 

Mr. Laxodoh. I have shut tlie door. 

Cliairman M'ai.sii. Who is doing the transcriliing out tlicre? 

Mr. l.A.Nouo.x. Tlie two oiierators Unit are witli us. 

I'lialrman M’Ai.sit. You have your own force? 

Mr. I.AxouoN. Yes. 

t'liairman Wai.sii. Tliat is all rigid. • 

Mr. White. I liaven’t got tlie question. 

Mr. Bi’siek. How long wa.s Tape working with Taylor, aiipi-oximatclv? 

Mr. White. Oli, yes. Now, do you mean at lids-- 

Mr. BtTsiEK. At lids detail; yes. 

Mr. I\hite. Let us see, Tape went to work on tlie outside, sccriq work, 
I tliink about tlie l.Hli or ICtli day of June. That is as I recall it. Bat it is 
apiiroviniately tliat time. It miglit have been a few da.is liefore, lint 1 don't 
tlilnk so. Sir. Taylor arrived hero on the 28lli day of June. 

Mr. JlfsiEK. Now, to go liack, Taylor made an Investigation of the Seattle 
i.llice just prior to your coining licre, did he not? 

Mr. White. Wliilc I was liere. 

Mr. BCiSiek. Wldlc you were liere? 

Sir. 'White. Ye.s, sir. 

Sir. Busiek. Have you iwor discovered tlie nature of Ids reiiort? 

Sir. Wiii'i'E. No, sir. 

Sir. Busiek. I>o you know whether or not Ik' made cliargcs against anvoue? 
Have you ever heard from tlie departnienl? 

Sir. White. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Has any ofliccr under you ever got iioiice to siiow cause for 
any wron.gdoing. or were any cliargcs ever tiled against anvone as tlu' ri'suit 
of 'faylor's investigation? 

■Mr. White. None tliat I ever heard of. 

Sir. Busier. Under the practice of your deiiarinieiit, or of the Bureau of 
liiiiidgrallon, wlien cliargcs are tiled against a man, or an adverse reiKirt 
made against a. man, a copy of tliat report is siuit liini, is it not, and lie is given 
an oiiportunlty to answer tlie cliarge.s and tiiiilin.gs? 

Sir. White. S’es, yes. Well, of course tliey are civil .service, and if It is to 
file e.vtoid of cliarges, of course it would come luider tlie regular rfglnie of tlie 
civil service. But even aflcr tlie investigation tliey didn’t .send anything to me 
of a coniplinicntary cliaractor, ns an investigation, or as to lack of work or 
any partlcnlnr work. 

Sir. Busiek. Did they smid yon any coniniiinlcation criticizing tlie office? 

Sir. White. No; only since Sir. Taylor lias licoii in the city lids last tliue I 
received a wire from tlie departnienl saying lliat Sir. Fisher was not cooper¬ 
ating—Iiisiiector Fislicr WHS not cooiicrating wllli Mr. Tavlor in Ids work 

Sir. Busier. Ho l.s np at Kvorott, is lic~SIr. Fisher? 

Sir. White. No ; lie is in the city. 

Sir. Busiek. He is here now? 

Mr. White. Yes; and tliey marked (liat conildential. I took it from tlie 
wording Hint I was not to say any tiling alioiil Unit fact to Sir. Taylor, and 
ipy stated that Mr. Taylor would call upon luo, or had boon instriicled to 
relative to IVIr. Fisher’s <'ouue(?tIon, and Iio never calh'd. 
tliue’ charires against Frank TaiH‘ at any 
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Mr. White. Ou the 17tU iluy of June last I wrote the department, in which 
1 detailed evidence that 1 liad secured relative to ids expenditures, relative to 
liin income and the work about the .{fltce, and asked that he be removed as 
interpreter in this district, 

Mr. Busikk. What was done in reply to your letter? 

Mr. White. My letter was written on tlie ITtli day of June, and ou tlie ffllli 
day—a letter dated ou the 29th day of June—1 received that letter the follow- 
ins wtHik, in which they statial that tliey had detailed Inspector Bonham, of 
rorHand, Ores., to come liere to nial;e an Investisution. 

Mr, BU.S 1 EK. Did they over intimate that they would like to liave Taylor 
make liie inveslisation? 

■Mr. White. .No. I .surmised lliat Mr. 'I’aylor miglit want to make tlie inves¬ 
tigation. 1 knew (liat lie was very friendly, and I knew that every steii that 
had tieen taken in connection wHii tiuU matter and with other matters had 
lieen transmitted to Mr. Taylor by Mr. Tape. He was in daily correspondence 
with liim. And then, loo, 1 had received—been Instructed—well, I will just ex- 
p'ain. Wlien 1 learned of tlie different—all of the mutters against Mi'. Tape, 

1 called 1dm into the ollice and told liiiii wliiit I knew, some of tlie facts Hull 
1 knew, and talked with him aliout it, and told liim then—I diiln't have the bank 
slutenieiit then—Unit 1 would like to know tlie milure of his income and tlie 
aniomil of hi.s income, and exiiiiiliied why. We talked then for a iiiilt hour, 
possilily, and he suggested resigning to me. He spoke, he talked about that. 

1 told him that I wasn’t in position to advise him about tliat matter at all, but 
Itiiit I was going to have, if anything—it it i.s possilde, a clean department 
under me. And I wanted to know exactly Ids income, because I knew approxi- 
inutely what his expenditures were; that i.s, I at tliat time knew tliat he was 
siK'iidiiig over if ltX) a luoiitli; but as it later developed, 1 didn't know what his 
e.xiienditures were. We went out. He told me Hint liks wife would not make 
a statement of tier income. His wife had an income of something over tf.’itH) 
a mouth. 

Jlr. Busiek. Did he say what source it was from? 

Mr. Whi'I'E. He would not slate. And then I tulkal with Idm the next—no; 
he eume in just after that and told me that he thought of a plan. Too next 
day he told me this, that he thmight of a plan, and that was to have me inter¬ 
view lier attorney; tliat is, Atlorney Victor ITueo liere in tlie eiiy. I told him 
lliat would he perfectly siuisfaetory to me. .Vnd tlieii he talked again of 
resigning, and told iiio what his father was, and how much money lie had, iiiid 
liow much money ho was making, and the troiihle that the different iiiier- 
prelers throughout the United .Slates had got Into. And [ears enme into his 
eyes, iiiiil he then talked of resigning. Tliiif was on Tuesday. I asked him 
then if lie would miike urraiigemeiits witli Ins wife's utforney for me to wo 
him, and he did so. 1 went to see tliis man and tlie next Monday I eiilled Mr. 
Tape in and lold lilm I liad seen Mr. I’liice and tliat Mr. Place’s slatement 
was not satisfactory to me at all; tliat I wanted to verify their statements, 
and lie refused to give me any facts wlialever. 

Mr. Khsinic. Did Mr. Place corroliorate Tais''; 

Mr. White. Ves, sir; in his statenicvds. 

Doiiimissioiier (i’tio.xxELi.. Before we gel away from tliul, Just wlial was lliat 
$-100 monthly exjiense? 

Mr. White, I am afraid I am going to lose my eomieeliou, I will aiwwor 
your question. 

(kimmissioner O’Do.n.n'ki.i,. 1 wanted to get lliat as close to tiie otlier part as 
possilde. 

Mr. WiiiTix Yes; 1 will do tliat. I waul to say as to Mr. Tajie’s nianiier. 
Tlieu lie talked about resigning. Tliat 'J'liursday I was told that through u 
eoiiversiitioii auotlier lady liad with Mrs. Tape that Mrs. Tuiie imide this statc- 
iiient, that tliey had received a wire from Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Taylor told 
them to stand pat and light it out; lie would lie here to assist him. Now, that 
was on 'J'liursday, and on Friday I told Mr. Tape that the attorney's .state¬ 
ment was not satisfactory; Ids .stateiiieiit was not satisfactory; uiid 1 would 
Imve to Ole charges if lie didn’t make a satisfactory statement. He simply 
said, “All rigid; I don't care aiiytliiiig about It”; and handed me a letter 
through oHiclul ehuiiiicis asking for liivesllgathiii of Ids condui’t, and then 1 
ninde a written application for a statement of Ids income, and he gave me an 
answer in which lie said he would not make it. 

Dhairmau Walsh. He made tlie answer In writing? 
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Mr. ^VniTE. Yos, sir. FrobuM.v tin* ('oniiiilssion would wa*it a (‘opy of tliat? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Whith. Therefore 1 knew Mr. Tnj'lor mill Tape were In almost dally 
correspondence relative to tlds matter, and for that reason laud hy reason of 
Ihe fact Mr. Taylor was liderested In It, In my letter to the hureail eomplalnlii!; 
of Tape’s conduct, I stated that I had no oh.)ectlon whatever to an Investiga¬ 
tion being made, Init that I did oh.lpct lo a friend of Mr. Tai>e’s making the 
Investigation, and then showed In this lellor the friendship existing between 
Tape and Tn.vlor. and I objected to Mr. Taylor making the investigation, and 
asked thmn to send .some one who was not Inh'rested. 

Commissioner (lAr.iiKT.soN. Without pulling you off—can you tell what Is 
Mrs. Tape’s nationality? 

Mr. dVliiTK. .She is American. 

(.'oininlssioniT G.MUiivrso.v. Did this lawyer give you any tangible list of her 
propel'ty? 

Mr. WiiiTE. No, sir. He told me this, that slm had an Income of .%'tOO, he 
knew that. )>er month. I asked him where that properly was and what was 
the nature of It. He said It come from the estate of her deceased husband. 
I asked him where, and he said in Ihe Kast, some iihice in I’enn.sylvanla. I told 
him then that It must he hy the will of the decea.sed hushand. and he said .ves. 
I asked him to give me the name of the county and I would write and verify 
his statement from that. He said ho could not do it. I said, “Well, yes, sir; 
you can do it, tinless It is your intention to deceive mc‘ in some way.” 

Commissioner Cakhetson. Unless he had some reason for not doing it:. 

Mr. AVhite. He said, "I can’t do it for this reason—the will provides in the 
event she .should snh.seipienlly marry, then tlds estate limt exists there .should 
go to his nieci'.” ,\nd I said to him then, “ It is very probable that trustees 
distrlhnling an estate like that would not fall to see that she was married to 
Mr. Tape, which is sui)sei|uent marriage.” “Well,” he says, “she Is drawing 
this money, and that is the rea.son she don’t want to ilivulge It.” Then I 
stated to him his statement was not suliicient, bi'cause I knew at that time 
she hail no deceased hushand whatever. She was dix’orced on the 3d of 
Feliruary. 1012. from I’eler Sullivan, and he Is now running a saloon at 
Dawson, Tci'rilory of Yukon. 

Mr. Itt'SiKK. Did you ever look up that wire from Mr. ’I'aylor to Mr. Tape? 

Mr, Wiii’i'E. I was unable lo find it. 

Mr, ItrsiEK. Did you make inipiiry for it? 

Mr. WniTK. Yes, sir. I asked the district attorney—I have heeu assistwl 
materially in this matter hy the district attorney—and I askisi the district 
attorney for a suhpiena issmsl against the two telcgraiih oltices here asking 
for all telegrams passing lietween Mr, Taylor and Jlr. 'I'ape for the previous 
two months, and tliey stated they could not lind a single telegram, those 
telegrams going to Ituffnlo, New Vork, and Washington City, but they stated 
they had over a million telegrams to check through hy reason of iny reipiest, 
ami I should have prohahly limited that to a few days, ns I could have done, 
but I didn’t do so, and I haven’t received ti copy of any tolegram. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.i.. (live us the yirincipal items of tlds expense that 
amounted to .$4IK). 

Mr. tViiiTi-x He has a Kissel car, a car that eats gasoline very rapidly,,runs 
le,s.s than 8 mil(>s on a gallon of gasoline; he emiiloys a chauffeur constantly. 
He came to our ofllce dally in his car with his chauffeur; he lives out on 
Thirty-fourth Avenue, has a beautiful little home and has it very, very well 
furidshed. I was in his home last .lanuary. about the 1st of .Taimary, and it is 
very beautifully furnished. His wife employ.s a maid. I found out as to some 
of his expenditures by going to Fnslerick & Nelson’s department store. 1 
found that in one yetir her hills In this department store wits over $1,(XX) and 
one year over .$8IKI. I found that he had then about tO accounts out, where he 
had dealt with different people. In that way 1 was able to estimate that hts 
expenditures were over $400 a month. He paid his chauffeur $7r> a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Idving exiamses alone? 

Mr, WHim His living expernses alone; yes, sir. Since that time, of eourse. I 
ascertained that his expenses—his (dieeks out were )f7»5.30 per mouth for tho 
last year. Tliat Is .shown by the hank r(>cord. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Living at the rate of eight to ten thousaml dollars 
a year, at least? 

Mr. White, At least that; yes. He would l.die trips; he is quite a hunter 
and fisher, and takes trips, and always has gold In his pocket. 
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Mr. UrsiF.K. Dill ,von find oiit liow imu-li moiioy !»■ hiicl iloposlteil in tlie 
eonrse of the last three or four years? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi'siek. What are the llKiires, if you remeinher? 

Mr. White. Seven hiimlrcil anil ninety one ilollnrs and one l ent per month. 
That is from tlie 1st du.v of May, 1!)13, to the 12th day of .lime, 191-1, lint there 
was only one de|Hislt in Jane, so tliat it wa.s only one year and one day, I 
tliink. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. Wind was tlie depart mold's reply to yoiii' reipiost tliat Taylor 
be not ns.slgneil to thl.s7 

Mr. White. Made no reply to it wliatever. 

.Mr. IIi'.siEK. Wliat did tiiey ilii'; 

Mr. White. Tliey detailed Inspector Bonliam. of Porllaiid, to make die in¬ 
vestigation. Tliey made no reply to iny reipiest for a suspension in die event 
of an invi^stigatlon, and no reply us to my ropiest for ids removai. 

(loninilssioner O'Conxei.l. Is lie under suspinision now? 

Mr. White, lie wasn’t, but Mr. llonliam sent a niglit letter to tlie depart¬ 
ment, to tlie bureau, some time ago and recoinineuili'd his suspension, statol 
tliat if lie was .suspended it would be iiiuoli easier for liiiii to get evidence 
against him, and then they suspended him. Mr. Densniore sent a telegram 
suspending him. 

Chalrmnn W.vr.sit. Suspending Taiio? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. lilvsiKK. Jlr. Uensmore is solicitor under tlie Secretary of Lalior, I 
believe? 

Mr. White. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. lir.siEK. He is die one wlio maile tlie siisjaMisioid' 

Mr. White. Y’es, sir. 

.Mr. IlrsiEK. Who was tlie oilier one from wlioiii yen got communications? 

Mr. White. Mr. Cuminetti. 

Ylr. Iti siKK. Wlio ilii-tateil it? 

Mr. White. linger O’Donnell, I think, dictated most of il. 

.Mr. I’rsiEK. He is a soliciior lliero? 

Mr. YVihte. I don't tliink lie is a solicitor. 

Mr. r.usiEK. Is lie asslslant commissioner? 

Mr. White. Mr. (.’aininetti and Jlr. Larnoil are asdslaiit comiiiissioiiers. but 
linger O’Donnell—I don't know Just wliat ins designation Is, Init lie is one of 


the bureau. .. 

Mr. You rofjiU'stiMl. jil; tlie* timo you uskod for Use ; (Uu 

you request Tape’s suspension at that time? 

Mr AVhitk. I vcfiuoslt’d his disiuissul fi ‘0111 tlio stM'vit'i*. iuit. iu thnt 

thev desireil to make an investigation, then I stated that I liad no olijectlon 
wli,Mover to tiie liivostigation; lint I sialod Unit lio slioiild In' snspoiidod pend¬ 
ing that investigation, because it was demoralizing to tlie oflico. 

Mr. llrsiEK. Tliey made no reply to you as to tlmt? 

Mr. White. None whatever. 

Jlr. HrsiEK. Did .vmir Investigation of Ta|io load yon to invostigate aii.i 

otbor ofliccr around here? i . , , . o,,,.. 

■ Mt. White. Well, to soino extont, not satisfactory to mo. I triod to limit 

it "to tiie one for tlie simply reason it wns im)iossible to sociiro fuels ns to two 
at theEuiiie time almost. 

Mr lir.siEK. Wliat inspector worked widi liipe most all tlio tiim . 

Jlr. Winrn. Well, lie worlted, of course, in Hie (’liinese division. Ins|«'ctor 
Monroe is tlio liead of tliat division. Insiiectors Stewart and JIaiigold are in 

*'*"Mr.''lVi-siEK. JViiat are dm relations iiefween Monroe and T.ape socially? 

Mr. White. They were very cordial. , to i nr.,__ 

Jlr. lUxsiEK. Did Monroe and Taiio always work together? Did Jloiiroe 

ever use r.nv otiier Interiireter? . 

Jlr. White. <ili, yes, some: luit Mr. Taiie—of course, Jlr. Monroe Is In 
of Ihnt division, Ihe (’hinosc division of the ollioe. Mr. lUi)© hflu 
a very five hand in our oince. He was iv)t—we iinve two interpreters, Qnon 
rov is tlie other. I liiive been told he Is tlie oldest interpreter In the 
Mr. Fov never had-probably he had them hut he never exercised any rights In 
tlie oinie otiicr tlian interpreter; tie didn’t want to do anything 
acteil in a l■lerleal capiielty, and lie was delalleil to make independent 
gallons oulslilo. For liistnnce, tlioy would til times liiiiiil a record to him, and 
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sn,v, “ I have done all I couhl on this, mid yon see vvlmt yon oim do." Troh- 
ably tliey wouldn’t make that statement, but they would hand that i-eeoril 
over to him and he would go down and Interview Chinamen. 

Mr. Bcsiek. He was doing an Insiieetor’s work? 

Mr. White. He wa.s doing an Insiiector’s woi'k praeticnlly. He cuiue to 
the office whenever he .saw lit. I iiresume wlicnever he saw tit. 

Sir. Bisiek. Dili you ever attempt to discipline him lor tiiat? 

Mr. \yiiiTH. I talked it over froiinently with several mim, members of Ihe 
office—with Mr. .Sargent, who was assistant commi.ssioner, sriecial, and talked 
it over with Sir. Slonroe, and told him I disliked tliat work very mncli and 
I thought lie wasn’t doing the right kind of work'. Then I was directed to 
this investigation of his condnet, and 1 then gave him as free hand us 1 could, 
let him do anything he wanted (o ilo hecause I wanted to ascertain just what 
he had hi'on doing. 

Mr. Bi'siiciv. I sliouhl liaie asked before: Jiid Taylor ever commend Sir. 
Ta|)e to you? 

Mr. White. Very highly. 

Sir. Busiek. Kven after yon had voiced suspiciims against Tape? 

Sir. Wiiite. Yes, sir. Sir. Ta.idor know I laid made these charges against 
Sir. Tape. He knew it in connection willi them and knew the iliaracler of 
these charges wlien lie came here. But he came liere and took Sir. Tape out of 
the office alisolntely and kept him on his secret work and was with him dally 
in Ids tinlomoldle and around witli liiin, and generally were together. Dur¬ 
ing tlie time that these cliarges were existing and were being investigated liy 
Mr. Bonham, and previous to Mr. Bonham’s arrival; in other words, ahso- 
Intely ignored my reipti'st in the matter and gave him with Cliirmmen the 
assurance—in’ gave the Chinamen the assurance by reason of his conduct that 
Sir. Taiie was in the best of standing with Ihe dciiartment. 

Sir. BfsiKK. That imiiiperwl tlie work of tlie investigation? 

Sir. White. S’ery materially in my judgment. 

Commissioner (I.vhiietson. Let me ask one thing there. When yon came liere 
first as commissioia'r, and when Sir. Taylor—la' was at that lime in Ihe 
capacity of Insiiector himself, wasn't lie? 

Sir. WiiiTi':. Ye.s, sir; and Is yet. 

Cominissioiier C.viiuetso.v. When he was in lhal capacity did he make a 
siiecial elTort to commend Tape to your consideration? 

Mr. SVhite. Daily and every time I saw hini. 

Commissioner (l.viiiiE'rso.N'. SVhen you were new, yet? 

Mr. WitiTE. Before I knew anytliing at all ahoni the office. 

Sir. Bpsiek. 1 believe .voii .said hefoi'C, you were favorahly impressed with 
Tape by reason id' tliat at first? 

Sir. White. Oil, yes; it inlliieiUT'il me materiall.v. 

Sir. Bi'siek. It was generally known here, was it not, that the woman Sir. 
Tape has now married, that lie was living with lier fiu- .several years ns man 
and wife while she was yet tiiidivorced from Sullivan? 

Sir. SVhitk. No, sir; that wasn't known. 1 didn’t find hut one man that 
knew' that fact to exist since I liave been making this investigation. By reason 
of his conduct he was so hidd in everything he did that he frightened them 
out in tliat regard and it didn’t seem to he generally known. It wasn’t In flie 
ollice, at least, and tliat wasn’t known until I got it from the divorce racord, 
from the county record in Ihe coiirlhouse, although It was known, ami In¬ 
spector Whili>—a man of the same name 1 am, hut no relationship whnt- 
cvi'r—told me when he came here in Bill that Mr. and Jlrs. Tape were then 
living at Ihe Calliouii Hotel, and she was going under the nnme of JIr.s. 
Sullivan, but tliey were living together, atal Mrs. 'I'ape told him she w^as going 
under that name hecau.se of some proiierty, and that it would affect her right.s 
to that if she took tlie name of Tape. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever heard the story that Mrs. Tape wa.s not ex- 
1 liisive with her ufl'ectloiis for ’Tape, and that she is a blackmailer here in 
Seattle? 

Mr, White. Oh, yes; oh, yes. I .secured that. Yes, I securi'il that infor¬ 
mation, and 1 don’t think tliere is any iiuestion about It. 

Mr. lUistEK. You are satisfieil in your mind that that is straight ? 

Mr. White. Oh, absolutely so. 

Mr. BttstEK. Have you ever heard of Ihe case of the man who runs Hie 
Northern Hotel, that she has bhickmaileil him? 

Mr, WiiriE. Unipli Boyker; he tuhl me liimself. 
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-Ml'. liVMKK. And lie also l•luiulK to Iiave lieea infecteil wlUl veiud’eiil dia«l.s<' 
by her? 

Mr. WioiK. \ea; lie paid lier $400 to get some letters back. And I would 
like to say. gentlemen, tliat Mr. Boyker would dislike it very much for his 
name to lie onneeted with that matter, so Unit it would get liaek to Mrs. Tape, 
for this retison. His wife sued 1dm for divoive over Mrs. Taiie, Iweause of his 
relathins willi iirs. 'I'aiie. Mr. Miller, of Miller & Lysens, attorneys, John F. 
Miller, fornier mayor of Ihe city, representoil Mr. Boyker In the .suit, and 
through him it was iiatehed uii, and they went back togetiier. Mr. Boyker 
is fond of hi.s wife, hut la' is ahsolulely sure that it Mrs. Tape would make 
any demnnstratioti toward him now It would lead to a separation of himself 
atiil wife, anil for Unit reason lie don't wani his name to go back us giving 
any inrormation to .Mrs. Taiie. 

I wauled to tiniki' tl'.at stalemont liecuuse of ids kindness toward me. He 
gave me iiildrmation that I al'lerwards vcritlod In he alisolutely corriK-t. 

riiinmi.s..iiiiner (l.iiniKTSo.N-. You don’t want his house of curds to eona' 
tuiiihling down*!' 

Mr. WiitTE. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'sinn. Idd the grand .iiiry here ever act in Ihe Tape niatler'; 

Jlr. M'liiTK. Only in this respeet: Unfortunalely this Tape matter came 
out In tiie pa)KT. I staled to the hnreaa that 1 liad lateu iiuielly makin.g this 
invesligation for almnt four nionths I h.nl kept it a secret as far as 1 knew. 
But in making these invesligalions I went to at lea.st 20 atlorneys, to Ihe lead¬ 
ing department sloi-es in the city, and jewelry stores, and dilTerent places, and 
had gone In Portland and dilVereiit iilaces concerning this invesligation, and 
had sc'on a great many dilTerenl iHsiple, and iiad asked that this 1 k' kept iiuiel. 
But I fetircd its iniMicily unless action was taken soon, because the men in the 
disli-ict In Ihe service were geltin;; unto it, niid of course it would he .scattered 
from one to niiolher. .tfter my reiiort went in, and mi Monday, a eertain 
Monday, the newspaper—Ihe I'ost-lntelligencer-iame nul with a geueral 
staiement of the facts. I’a]i<‘ is known hy a great many peoiile in tlie city, 
and it made a good story. Tlioy elaimed lliat lliey gut tlieir informallon from 
IVa.shingfon City. I lliiiik tliey got it iiere. 1 tliink llial it came llirotigli my 
Invest igal ilia, llowever. 1 may lie mistaken. 

But tlie gTand jury wns in session at tliat timo. (if course the itJeiidiers of 
tlie grand jury rend tliis nrtlrie. liecause it wns on tlie front page and it Imd 
liig lieadiines. and lliey -no; tiiat same day 1 went la'fnre Hie grand jury asking 
for tlie ini'iiclnienl of two smu.gglers Halt laid iiism eiuight. Clduese simiggh'i's 
tliat had iieeii ciiuglit over liere fisldiig mi Hie island, and when I was licfore 
the grand jury Hk'.v exfu'cled, evidently, Hiut I would make a statement relative 
to llie Tape n'ailler. iiecaiise Hiis article said lliat I was goin.g to lirin.g it liofori' 
Hie grand jiirv. I didn't malm any stniement of il. But tliey lind Imd nnoHier 
smuggler iliat we laid cnugdit ,at lilnino, hringlng Chinesi^ in im ids engine, 
will) went liefore Hiem, and he made a complete coafessimi and implicated 
Iillier.s. And lliey went into an investigation to see wliat kind of nil inspection 
was made <.f Hie liorder and Hie Blaine oliiee, and Hien took up Ihe matter- - 
the Tai»' matters and surli im Hint. 'I'liis smuggler stated to me; I asked him 
if lie knew <il' any memhers of our force Imiiig in wiHi Hie smugglers, “tdi,'’ 
he says, "you have got a wliey Cliiuamau out Hiere.' I saiil, "Wlio do you 
mean't” He said, “Your interpreter." k said, “Which one do you moan?” 
“Tlie liIHe sliort fellow. Tlie hig tall fellow, he Is no goisl; lie Itelongs to the 
(Jovermiieiit.” Well, Hint referred to Tape as Hie .short fellow and Quou Foy 
as the hig fellow. 

That led to a discussion on the part of tin; grand Jurors. They eniled Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Allen iii, talked to him idiout It, wanted to know If they could 
not do something; tliat linestlgatimi sliould lie inaile of it. He told them, 
after lie lliougiit the matter over, tli.it Hie only thing they could do wa.s to write 
a cmnmunlcnHon to tiie Attorney thmeral. Attorney denerni McKeymdds, and 
thev did so. He drufied it, and tlmy s<-iit it in a personal envelope. 

M"r, Bt’.HitK. They sent mie to tlie Ilnreati of Immigration, did they not! 

Mr. Whitk. No; ns I remenditr it, tliey asked Mr. McKcynolds to bike tlie 
matter up with Secretary McAdoo and Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Bchikk. With Secretary McAdisi In regard to oidum smuggling? 

Mr. Whit®. Yes; and Secretary Wilson ns to the Chinese. 

Mr. BtisiEK. N'ow, you liove outlined wimt you did In regard to the luvetdl- 
gatloii of Tape. Did you 11ml any evldeuce as to his actual taking of money 
for false Interpretation, mlslateritretatlonsV 
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Mr. WHjm I srcurwl soiiit? rvIdriKp; llij-oi’ am(lavU,s from Chiunmen lo thp 
epet that they had paid him iiionoy; that one of I hem laid jiald tiim money 
direct, and tlie otliers tliat they iiad depositeil tiu’ money for iiim, and tliat lie 
wa.s there. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Now, the charges in regard to tlie iiderpretation; were tliere 
ciiarp;c.s tliat lie wonid re1'n.-,e to iiilei'pret properly so as to allow (ihiuese to 
remain who had no right to reiiiain? 

Mr. Whith. near as I can ascerlain liy laliiing lo a great many (iliinanien 
and attorneys lor tlii’se ('liinann'n, lie was no res|ioeti r of por.sons wliatever. 
ITe thought that a I'ertain .sum of money was due him on every ea.se tiiat went 
through tlie olliee, and he Irii'd to eolhad it this way: He would Iry to eolleet 
it; he would ascertain when a ease was lo he pa.s,sed upon linallv. and then 
he would go to the Chinainan inlere.sterl and lell him: “t will ge't your man 
out to-morrow, or next month, or soniething if you will give me .SlIH). or ^fiO, 
or Now, ill Some inslanees he would get the mone.v in that wav. Other 

time.s he would interpret the ease—now, this I am speaking in a general ehar- 
aeler here, heeause neeessaril,\' Ihere are some p:irtienhir eases ih.if we I'ould 

call your allention to to show tlii.s—Mr. Itonham is wvll po.shid in that regard_ 

he would niisinlerpret a ease when llie <’! inaman was first inlerromded. Ids first 
opiiiiniition, anil woiild lieeloud tin’ issue. In other words, there woniil ho a 
discrepancy in tim te.siimony of lli<‘ t'liin ,-11111111 (li.-il would make it lu'ees.sary 
t'l liold np tli.'it I'ase. I hen Mr. lajie would lie detailed to mako an investiga¬ 
tion. In <-ertaiii eases lie would go out and tell tlie ('liluiiman : “'I'liis tiling is 
wrong. Your slateiiieiit is a-wful tliere, y,,„ gjv,. nie i; 2 (X) .lo;,,) •• w-Iiatover 

it was, and I tvill ii.v up that ease arnl land .your son or your w ife," or w Ini- 
cver it was. 'J’liat was the way he worked tlie matter goiieVally. 

•Mr. Hr,. IKK. Well, did t!ie insiieei.irs allfe.v iiiiii 11 i'ree liaed lo Imhl up 

cases? 

•Mr. ■Wm-ri,;. Well, wlionever tlie iitspeetor had reason lo Imlieve tliat tlie ea.se 
was crookeil tliat was winit we tisuiilly .styled ilie ea.se—or was wrong, wins 
not a good ea.se, tiieii, wliatever tiial rea.son was, they wiiiild Imld up -tliat ea.se 
for furllier iiivestigalion, .\ml ye.n miisi rememliei- il is necessary to hold up 
tlieso eases. For instance, we Imve men coming in liero, go to l'’loi-|da, ami we 
have to send to Florida to investigate; and I’iltslnu-gdi and difl'erent plm-es all 
met- tlm couniry. Now, tlm.se Cliiiianien in tliose cities liave representatives 
Imre in tlie city, and tlie nmney is iiaid to him Imre, and tlien lliey get tlieir 
money Inw-k froin liini after—from tlm fallier or wlmever it is in flm-ie eilies 
wlieroier tliey are. 

Commissioner (l.\Kui.rsoN. Thd yon eviw use ilupliealion of in|er|,reter.s on 
tlie .same ease (o yeril'y whetlier or not tliere wa.s- 

Mr, WniTK. No. 

Comniissioner (J.viiiiKTso.x (eonlinning). Frrors; lhal is, willful errors? 

Mr. WiH-i-K. No; we do imt, lieeanse wlien we got down—I made iliis Imes- 
(i'laiion, and 1 was two monllis invesllgiiling tlii.s miillei- iieforo I s|)ol:e to a 
single man in the Cliinese divl.slmi alioni it. In oilier words. I wanted lo keep 
it as iieariy .seerei as iiossilile. I wanled to iliid out. I was new in tlie di'ptirl- 
ineiil niul didiit know any body iliei-e, and 1 did iiol know' liow- fur it exteiniod. 
And Air. Aloiiroe told me. Air. lionlmm and my.self ye.sterday, alioiit a eerlain 
<-.'se v.lief-e Air. Tape mmie Hie investigation on one dny. two stmlenls. and the 
next dny lip eiHled tile (.tliiinimen liiiek, and nnide nnoiher investigation hy (>uon 
Foy, and llii' diseroiiam-ies were nbsointely elimiiinted. 

tiomniissioner G.muiktso.n. Wluit mnde me ask Hint question was from tin oiil- 
grow th of my knowledge of wliiH took ]ilaee in aimilier liinguage. what was de¬ 
veloped tlirough timt very pinii. 

Air. AVhitk. TImt may lie very true. Imt Air. Tape would know of limt if y.ni 
attempted It iirobably in oiir olliee. 

(.'-onunissioner OAiiKK-rsoN. It would lie preventiye if tlie praetlei' was fol¬ 
lowed? 

Air. Whitk. Ye.s; I appreciate lhal l.s true. I do not believe, I do not think 
that he did much false Interpreting, because that would he ea.sily deteetisl. 
But the Chinunieu are eu.sy prey. 

Commlsaloiier O.viuiktson. They are a.s«i to intormeillarles in their own 
country? 

Air. AVhite. Ye.s; they will come through If they think the man has got I he 

power, and of course that put Taim In the iiositlon that ho wa.s, it gave 1dm. 

gave the Chinamen every reason to believe that Taiie was In an elevated posi¬ 
tion and could do as he pleased. That was Mr. Alonroe's association with him 
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Sonorally, tmJ espoclally Mr, TajTor. Mr. Taylor associated with him con¬ 
stantly ; they were together all the time that they were here, and It was bad. 

Mr. IlvsiEK. Taylor Is known generally as the conlidential man from Wash- 
inguin? 

Mr, White. Yes. 

Mr. lii siEK. And the big gun? 

Sir. White. Yes; csix'cially that is true here, because Mr. Tape has spread 
that. Another thing bel'ore 1 forget It, I want to make tills statement: It 
.sc'emed iioculiar to me—I am not making this statement against Mr. Taylor or 
anybody else, but I am giving this commission the facts—it seemed very iiecullar 
to me that when Sir. Taim wetit before Mr. lionham and made the statement of 
his Income and attempted to explain it away that Mr. Taylor would come to 
me and make tlie same statement to me. In other words, Mr. Tape stated tliat 
he would draw out, try to show why there was such a large bank balance, he 
would draw out $250 one day for the use and puriiose of gambling, and in the 
nex't two or three days he would put it buck, again deiiosit it. Now, Mr. Taylor, 
In talking to me about the case, explained iiow it was possible for him to do 
that, ami iiossibly he did do that In order to eh'vate his bank accouut. 1 believe 
that he put Jlr. Tape onto that scheme. That is my judgment. I may be 
wrong. 

ilr. Busikk. Taylor was trying to justify Tape's bank account on the tluory 
that he was gambling? 

Mr. White. He didn't say gambling; he jmt it that Mr. Tape was proud, and 
he would like to have us large a bank account as he could, and he would do 
that just for the puriKisc of making- 

t'oinmissiouer (Jaiiiietsox. Self-uggrandizemonI ? 

Jlr. ’White. Yes. In other words, 1 believe he told iieoph' that in order to 
make it apixar big. I do not think he hail any reason to do that, 

-Mr. liusiEK. Mr. Widte, what was the spirit of your force down there in re¬ 
gard to making any comidaint against any other ollicer wlicn you took charge't 
Had anything come ui)—let me put the (iiiestlou in this way; Had anything been 
done there prior to your incumbrance of the ollice to discourage complaints be¬ 
ing taken up by one ollicer against another? 

Mr. WitiTE. Well, this is a favorite expre.ssion that I heard when I went down 
there, when I became acquainted with some of the ollicers. There was one 
ollicer that is quite a wit, and tliiwe was a circular issued before 1 went into 
the ollice, some lime before—and after that circular came out this fellow 
dubbed it "If you Inuen't got a graft of your own, don’t meddle with the other 
lellow’s.” There was a circular that they styled in that way, .some such ex¬ 
pre.ssion; I don't know whether it referred to tliat or not. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. What was the [lurport of this report that you have reference to? 

Jlr. WiinTi. Why, iustructing the different ollicers in the district to cease 
making any comiilainis about the misconduct of unyouo unless they would 
make Ihose complaints in person to the ollicer in charge and be ready to sub¬ 
stantiate them. 

Mr. lirsiEK. That is, make formal charges? 

Jlr. White. Yes. 

Jlr. Bt'sitK. And did it also instruct ollicers not to talk about these tldiigs 
among tliomselves? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Jlr. llrsiEK. tir eompare Holes? 

Mr. White. Yes; they used the word, I tldnk, “tattling.” 

t.'lialrman W.\i.sh. Who was tliat? 

Jlr. liisiKK. 'J'liat was Mr. de Bruler. 

Jlr. White. That was general to all the men in bis ollice. 

Jlr. BimiEK. Ml'. White, I want to know now wliotlier or not yon think tliat 
Tape could actually carry on all this crookedness that you arc satisiled he Is 
guilty of, without the active assistance of .some inspector? 

Mr. WliifE. Well, he could not do It without the active iissistaucc of some 
In.speclor. Whether he liad I he cooiieration or not, I do not know. Mr. Tape, 
of cotirse, came liere under iiectiliur conditions. Now, this Is hearsay on my 
part, lieeause it was before I came In offlee. Ho was sent here esiieclally to 
Investigate this di.striet, as I undefstiind It, by former Commissioner Keith, 
and be made eoiifidentlal reimrts us to the different oflleers In this district 
when be first came. By reason of that fact, be was given largo latitude and 
was not, in fact, under the control of aiiyliody In the district, so I liitvc bimn 
Informed. That has continued right along. But It does seem strange to me that 
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he could live with n woman hei-e for nhout two years, and slie he married to an¬ 
other man—the records are rlcht here in the courthouse—and tliat condition con¬ 
tinue for four or five years. Tliey came liere in 1008, and lie took up with this 
woman, I think, in 1909, comlnjr here from Portland, a different woman, a 
white w'oraan—the theory being all the time tliat lie was getting this income by 
reason of lil.s wife’s property. Now, that did look awfully funny to me. I 
do not know whether anyone else was In on it or not. 

Sir. Busikk. Tile fact tliat Tape was corrupt lias lieen I'urrent rumor in 
Seattle for years, has it not? 

Mr. Whitk. SVell, the different attorneys who practice liefore the otllce spoke 
to me alxmt it, and Inspector Wood. I laid not been in ollice a wei'k until I 
was looking out of the window’ one day, anil I turned around—no; in the lab¬ 
oratory, and I turned around ttnd I said, “AVell, Tape seems to have a gixid 
car.” That was the first week I was In ollice. And this man Wood says, ” Yes,” 
he says, “there Is something funny about that.” And I says, “ WTiat do j’on 
mean?” “Well,” ho says, “I am not .saying anything,” He says, "We have 
instructions not to say anything. 1 am not saying anything at all. Take it 
back.” I says, “Come on in here; I want to talk to you.” So we went liack in 
lay office, gild he told me .some of hi.s suspicions. He says, "Now, 1 do not 
know' anything about it.” He says, “W'e are not sujiposed to know aiiytiiing 
about it.” and he says, "I do not want to get in trouble over this thing.” He 
sa.vs, “ A'oti are a new man.” He sa.vs, “I did not mean to start anything.” 
That is tile first thing that made me suspicious. 

Mr. Busikk. Monroe and his wife liavc gone on trips with Tape and Ins 
wife, have they not? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Busikk. So you have found out? 

Jlr. AVhitr. Oh, j'cs. 

Air. Busikk. Mr. M'liite, have you got the rei'ords in the .Vd"l|iliia roMege 
case? 

Air. White. No; I did not bring any of those records, for this reason: Mr. 
Jlonroe, you a.sked that he come, too. 

Mr. Busikk. Ye.s. 

Mr. White. And Mr. Jlonroe*is more familiar with those records and i-an 
give you more infornintloii lhan I, and they are not all prepared yet. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. I sec. 

Mr. White. Because, yon .see, it takes .some time to chei'k through and get 
all of tlicin, and they were not iiropared Saturday afternoon. 

Air. Bu.sikk. Now, speaking of Mr. Monroe, yon have also lieard the charge, 
have you not, that Ta|ie has .gone around and solicited this money and made 
statements that part of it had to go to Monroe? 

Jlr, White. Oh, yes. 

Air. Busikk. Did you ever tell Jlonroe that ’Pape had niade that statement? 

Jlr. White. Oh, yes. 

Jfr. Busikk. Or tliat that was your inforniation? 

Air. White. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busikk. Did tliat cnnso tlie friendsliip iietwecn 'Pape and Jlonroe to be 
severed? 

Jlr. White. No. 

Chairman W,\i..sit. JVliat did Jlonroe .say alimil lhat? 

Jlr. White. Oh, lie said tliere was nothing to it. 

Jfr. Busikk. -And went on running around willi Tai«‘ .iiist tlie same as liefore? 

Jlr. White. Y'es. 

Air. Busiek. I believe lhat is all I want to ask 

Chairman JVaksh. Do yon want to ask any (pii'stions, Mr. (iarretsoii? 

Commissioner Oaiuietsox. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do yon know, if anything, about whether or 
not smuggling is going on? Is there any organization for that purpose, or it 
there are any persons In this vicinity who are under deep suspicion of doing 
that sort of work, just tell us tlie conditions generally about smuggling, so far 
As you have observed? 

I Air. White. Before Air. Taylor came liore, of course, tiicn I was iii posses- 
|on of all the facts tliat our dopartiiioiit had relative to Clilnese smug- 
ping, and kept In dose touch with it. After Jlr. Taylor came on, he was 
hsplclous of me evidently, and for some reason ho didn’t give me any of his 
pets wiiatever. And I don’t know what he did wlille lie was here. Mince he 
^s gone I have picked up the chain, and we believe tiuit a boat left liere 
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FrWay night at 6 o'clock, owned—this boat is owned by a B)aa named Mlag, 
and that he is engaged in Chinese smuggling. I got on the phone Mr. Hamer, 
of Bellingham, and I told them to go to Matty Island, a little island out from 
BelUnghani, and to stand oft there in an obscure jH>sltion and watch for this 
bout. And we have men statlouwl now eveiy night around here watching 
for its return. Now. that Is the only one that I have been attracted to on 
simigglin.g. Of coarse we get a great many vague rumors as to smuggling, 
bud tbere is no (iue.stion but wbat smuggling was carried on on tlie Great 
Northern trains. 'I'liey nm llirougli Seattle to Viineouver. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tbere any ellort made to check up the Chinese pojm- 
latiun, or to keep tiwl; of Hie .strange Chinamen tliat might be In Seattle'; 

Mr. Whitu. None whatever. 

Cliairmim Walsh. No means adopted by tlie Government to do tlmt? 

Mr. White. No. 

tihairmau W.m.s.h. M'liat is the Chinese poiiulation of Seattle, approximately? 

Mr. WHrre. Now, tlmt I reuld not give you. It would be a gue-ss. 

Cluiiriimn Wal.sh. If a Cidnamnn gets into tids country why he is Inmiune, 
isn't be? 

Mr. WiinfL Oil, It is ju.st a liavea of rest. In otlicr words, we go aromai 
liere and siieml a lot of mone.v—Mr. Taylor lias lieea siieadlug a lot of money 
to stop sinuggling. 

(.'Iiairimui Walsh. Y’es. 

.Mr. WuriE. It sei'iiis to nie that you should stop the iriduceiueat for 
smuggling, wliieli is tlie money. .A (Udnanum will pay a thoiisaud dollars to get 
In lieri'. 

Cbainiiaa Walsh, lie will? 

Jlr. WniTiL Well, now. that is, I am told tlmt he will. Those two that 
we got said tlmt lliey were to pay $1.10 apiece. 

Chairman IValsh. To whom, to this smngglcr that confe.s.sed? 

Mr. Wuri'E. Yes, sir. In other words, it is the most jinditahle husino.ss that 
one—in whieh one can engage, with tin* Ica.st po.ssihle chnaee of detection. In 
my .indgment. It lieals liiiiding U)) a train any time or a post oillee or anything 
else, lieetuise it is very seldom tlmt yon eateli one. 

CominissioiK'r G.uhietso.v. Tliore Is no effort liiiide to keep a census? 

•Mr. White. No. 

Commissioner Caruet.sox. (if (lie ('liiimmeii in Hie eountry? 

Mr. White. A eeiisiis was tiilieii, ii.s I liave liiHui inl’ormiHl, In i.SOI. Tlieii a 
part Ini eeiisns was taken in 1001. lint tlmt was caiied off liy reason of .some- 
tiling, I iloii't know. 

Commi.ssiiiner Gakreison. It would lie wortliless unless it was ke|it up? 

■Mr. White. Wlial? 

Commi.ssiiiner Gahiiei'.som. It wiiulil lie wortliless unless it wins kept np? 

.Mr. White. Yis; it would Imve to hi' kept nii. And it .seems to me that Hint 
is Hie only way to stop Cliiiiese siiiiiggliiig, is to iimicc it unprolitalile. 

(Iniimi.ssioiier O'Cii.n.vei.l. Have yon given any tliouglit, Mr. Wlilte, to lielter- 
liig Hie laws or iimcndiiig Hie laws in .some way? 

•Mr. WiTii'E. 1 don't lielieve tlmt tlie law neeils any iimteriiil amending as far 
as Hint is coiieeriied. Now, I am young In Hie service. 

Commissioner (TConnell. IVtiat would yon tliiiik of (his idea: Supposing the 
Governiiieiit was to say Hint nil tlie Cliinese now in Hie Gnlteil States, wlietlier 
tliey are tiere legiill.v or not, were to be given cards wltli tlieir names on, and 
vrere to comiiel ttiem. say witliin six moiitlis, to reregister, every one, and give 
tliem a new card. Tlieii, after tlmt six moiitlis Imd expired we would In the 
nieiiiitime organize a corps of liivestlgiitors, a sullieient iiuinlicr of police force 
or whatever you niiglit term them, to tako charge of all tliese Cliinese in tlie 
United States, and after the six iniiiiHis liad expired any Clilnnman found 
then or thereafter wlHimlt one of those proper cards siniuld lie transported. 

Mr. White. Well, now, of nnirse. tliat would Ik.—I n other words, you would 
start new? 

Cominl.ssl(iner O’Connell. Alisoiiitely new; clean tlie slate. 

Mr. WiiriE. Keeiiuse we would find tlmt some of our best Cliinamen in Uie 
city of Seattle here were .sniuggleil in year.s ago. Tliey Imve no impers. But 
yet It dates back so Unit you can’t deport a Chinaman, you can’t get any facts, 
and so many ChiDamea were allowwl to remain in tlibi country l»y reason of 
being found to be native bom or something of tlmt kind by court commissloBs. 
Ami, of course, tlielr status is establlslied absolutely, altiiough it has been 
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Hound tlxat quite h numlwr of tiiein have 1 k*:ii siuugeled in. Vet tliejf wwc 
proved to be eligible at tliat tiiao, imd ymir is (o simply aecept tlieiuV 
Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Clean lli<‘ slate. 

Mr. WniTK. Yes. 

Comml.sslonor O’Convki.i.. Ami l-•olllm('H(•e over, ami then \v(^ will .say within 
six montlis any Cliiiiumaii that had not registerwl—of <’our.se, there would la' 
some Justifiable cause why a man wo\ild not be able to. He would liave to 
prove that, sicktie.ss or .something of that ,sort-*at the end of six montlis then the 
police crews would examine all the Chinameu. 

Mr. White. That Is the oid.v way, something of that kind, of the only way 
that you are going to stop (iiiiue.se smuggling, in my judgment. 

Cluiirmaii Wai.kh. One minute, Mr, O'Connell, have you the tontatative 
sugge.stion.s suiiplied by yourself; 

Commissioner O'Connem, (addi'essing the wiine.ss). If you will take one of 
tho.s<>. 

Chairman Walsh. Let Jlr. White have one of those and give us his oi>inion, 
and any suggestions that he iias to make concerning it. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. .lust take it with you. 

Chairman Walsh. A iirotHLSwl new law. 

Mr. IlusifK. I have given that to the Chine.se consul. I will give It to 
Mr. White this afternoon. 

Sir, White. S'ery wi'll. 

Chairman Walsh. S\'o ought to have plenty of those. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connkll. We hud a lot of them, but we keiit giving them 
out. I have given all I hud out, but Sir. Weiastock, at San Francisco, has 
plenty of them. 

Chairman Walsh. We will soe that one gets into your liamls; and as quickly 
us you can, I wisli you would give us your comment on it. 

Sir. White. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do it freely; don’t have any notions that we have a pre¬ 
conceived idea. VVe want you to go over it and tell us ju.st what you think 
about it. 

SII'. White. Yes; very glad to do it. Now, there Is one thln.g, gentlemen, in 
connection with Sir. Tape that .seems to me to bo very lieculiar, and It may Iw 
it brings that matter up .just as you mention It. In 1911 there were, I think, 
bold nine certificates stolen from the ollice, Chinese certitii'iili's. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Y'es; I heard about that. E.v|)laiu that to us. 

Sir. White. Well, those certlllcates were takiui, and it was one' year after 
hat that Ihe rc|iort of tlieir theft was made In the bureau. I don’t know wby. 
don't know wliy tliat delay. I!ut, of course, it is just like .i<iu steal a borse, 
f you want to reiiort it, if that horse is found iu somebody else's bauds, you 
et it liaelc. Tliat ouglit to lie llie same with lhe.se eertiflcate.s, .Some (.Ihimi- 
laii using tiu'se eertiflrates, tliey would lie taken up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sir. Tape was called iu and told ahout tluU, and 
e wont out and got some of them'i 

Sir. WiiiTE. Sir. 'raiic was caIbHl iu, so Sir. de llruler told me, the other eom- 
ai.ssioner—Sir. Taiie was callt>d iu and talkisl to ahout It, and he stativl he 
fould .get them if he was allowed—or he would have to conceal the Identity 
f the Chinanmn that gave him the eertilicates. He was allowed to do so, and 
le got threi' or four of them. Two of them, I think, hud been iu I’ortland, 
nd they never naki>d anything further. 

Sir. RrsiKK. Slonroe went along with him, didn’t he? 

Sir. White. S’cs. 

Sir. Bhsiek. At that time’; 

Sir. White. S’os. 

Sir. Busjek. Now', how long nfti'r the loss of those eertificatos w'a.s re|>orted 
0 Sir, de Brnler, W'as the deiiarlnieid at Washington notilieil of tludr loss? 

Mr. WHrrE. Sir. Stewart told me—he is the inspector—thnt he discovereil 
hose certificates In .Tnnnary nr Filmrary, 1!)]1, and the records show that ttiey 
eported the loss of them in t'chi uary, 1!I12. 

Mr. Busiek. Was that over a year after the loss was reporteil? 

Mr. White. It was at least a .rear. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Is there any further question? 

Chairman Walsh. No; tliat Is alL Tlrnnk you very much, Sir. White. Y'oa 
leera to have been doing a good Job out here. 
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Mr. Whitk. Well, I would like to clean It tip. But, gentlemen, the trouble 
with the administration end. In my Judgement, Is that there is not enough 
latitude to the dillerent districts. It is too much conlined to bureaus. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The authority looks very much scattered. Easy to dodge 
responsibility. 

Mr. Whith. Alwolutey so; absolutely so, and it destroys Initiation—destroys 
Individual responsibility. 

Chairman W.vlsu. What could you suggest with reference to the fixing of 
the responsibility in a way that would minimize the selling of favors, etc.? 

Mr. White. It seems to me this— I don’t know, but I have felt this—I thought 
that if I allowed Tape to continue In the service as he was and didn’t know 
what his Income was, and a man would come here from Washington and In¬ 
vestigate, and find out wimt he was doing, and make that report and show 
that I hadn’t done anything with the matter, that I ought to be fired. In 
other words, I believe we ought to hold the man in charge responsible for what 
is done under him, and not alone the man who docs the unlawful act. 

Commissioner (Jahiiet.son. On the other hand, let us take the other side of 
that, Jlr. White. As.snme that the man who holds this power to discharge is 
the crookcil fellow, what can you do to the honest man that stands against 
him to block his game uiulcr that situation? 

Mr. White. W<‘II, I should say- 

Commissioner Cl-HniETsox. lie can weed every honest man out. 

Mr. White. 1 iipprcdute that. A.ssnme that the commissioner In this dis¬ 
trict i.s the crooked one. lie, then. Is responsible to the bureau, and it tlie 
bureau don't ascertain that and fire him tliey ouglit to be fired. In other words, 
there ought to be minute Investigations. Those investigations should be known, 
.should be carried on witbout the men in the field knowing; and wlieu they 
come here they should make a careful Investigation of the man in charge, and 
hold him responsible up to the extent that he can be tired for not doing his 
dutv or for sins of omission a.s well as commission, b(‘cau..e it sirllces me that 
there is more graft in the department by reason of not doing a thing than tlicre 
is bv reason of doing them. 

Commissioner G.ikhetson. Sins of omission are as great as sins of com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. White. But that is not true as I see it in this service. As I sec it in 
tlds service we simply go along. If a man gels better results by reason of his 
salary—us I see it in this district—those tliat have done the least have gotten 
the increase in salary over those tiiut have lu'cn active, .^nd that is the way 
I have seen it. I don't know, 1 may lie wrong about it. 

Cliaii-man W.w.sit. WImf are Taylor’s licadQuarters? 

Mr. Bi'siek. Washington. 

Cliairman W.m.sh. You luive his history iu the record here, have you? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. We liave got ins special investigation. 

Mr. White. He is In Bos Angeles now. 

Jlr. Bi-siicK. He left here just before I got here. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Could .voii wire him and gel liiiii up liere? 


Mr. BrsiKK. I think we might. , . 

(.'liairman Wai.sh. All right. Much obliged, Jlr. Wiiile, Very miicli oliliged. 
We may want to see you a little later. 

Mr. White. Yes. . ,, „ , , 

.Mr. BrsiEK. I will furnish .von witli a '■oiiy ol Unit rigid, after liiiich. 

.Mr. Bonhiiiii. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RAPHAEI P. BONHAM. 


we proeeed, liave you got 
1 just wired them five minutes ago asking 


(Tlie witness was not sworn.) 

Mr. BrsiEK. Take that chair. Jlr. Bonliaiii. hcfoi 
II wire from tlie department ? 

Mr. Bonham. No; I have not. 

them to ni.sh tlieir answer. . , , , - , 

Chairman Wai.sh. I want to make a little stniement. I have taken this 
matter up personally, us well as Comml.ssinners O’Connell and Welnstoek, with 
the department nmi Hecreliiry Wilson, iind we have a general understanding 
of eooiieration, yon understand, an nhsoliite one. 

Jlr. Bonham. Yes, 
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Clmirnhan Walsh. Now, of course, (liis iiiiUter of yours lins come up us 
mauy others Iiave, us we go nround, you sw. We Imve hoeii In Bo.ston. We 
have had our iiivosUj^ators, and wo )iavo succcodi'^l ovory iilaco In not (tossIih: 
lines nnywhore. Now, this Is the only thing Unit we are doing In executive 
session and us I have said here to tlie otliers, to Mr. M’hite, and as we wore 
compeUod to explain in Boston wlu^ro u removal was made during the time of 
our session of the commissioner thei’e, wliy tills is not only eonlldentlal so far 
as the public is ciaicerned, lint it is eonltdential so far as tiie individuals 
are concerned who are connected witli the Government. So vou see if 
there i.S anything in here now timt you sidisequenlly may he'lieve would 
affect your Investigation or alfect your relations with tlie department or 
anything, wliy you have our iilcdge tliat it may lie witinirawn, you see and 
expungcHl f 10111 tlie ris’ord. We iiave to liave tlie eoo]ieration of every person 
Now, you are tlie first one we iiave met tliat lias lieen so aetlve in the tillin'' 
,V0U know, or tliat really lias turned up so iiineli. .Now, nnieli of our privap' 
liivesligation has met your lines, and we are going to snpnienieiit winit vou do 
I«>rlnips, you know, involving persons coiisideraliiy liigiier up, and It all conies 
to tills, tliat we would lilo' .you to lie just as free as you can witli yiair infornia- 
tion, understanding tliat you Iiave tlie coinniission's pledge, and m.v pledge repre- 
senling llie coinniission—1 am tlie cliairnian of tlie coniniission—iliat if lliere is 
anytiiing afterwards tliat you llilnk will interfere witli the iiivestignlion, wdiy 
we are going to take you for it individuallv and von can take us and take it 
Old of this record. 

(tonunissioner G.muiut.son. Or tliat will interfere willi your lennre of olliee, 
Oindrnian W'ai.sh. Yes; or lliat will Interfere with you personally. 

Mr. Bo.mia.m. Gentlenicn, my tenure of olliee does not iiotlier me ns niiieli as 
it dws some peojile. Of course, if fids commission conies to an end and I am 
stranded soniewiiere, I can go liack on the farm If it is necessary. 

(’Iiairnian Wai sh, Tliat is all rigid. I want you lo know tiiiit so far as von 
arc concernial now’, any Information tliat you consider iniglit involve you in 
any way tliat joii give lo us from whicli wo niiglit pick up a thread at some 
otlier place away from liere, wliy jou can lie sure tliat siiliseqnently if there i.s 
any question raised aliout it, it will he expunged from our records and given 
liaek to yon, tliat is all. 

^ i\Ir. IIoMiA.M. It is not m.v own fate tiiat makes me iiave any riduclance. it is 
simply tliat I was sent liere directed to make a conlidential investigation. Now 
It IS more a matter of etiquette willi me. I tiiiiik it would he much better if 
tlie department would instruct me to give you every assistance. 

Gliairnian IValsh. Yes. 

Mr. lioNji.isi. And I wired them. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You see liow' lliey can't <lo lhat. Tliey don't know all of 
our iniestiga tors, for instance, and you see wliat yon iiave run into liere, people 
you Would lie guided lo ns heing alisolnlely worlliy of conlidence, .you see, .so 
tliat it is inipossilile for iiersons as far off as lliev are in Wasliii.gton not to 
have that sort of sustaining proviso, that it will not hurt your work? 

Mr. Bomiaji. My work is tinislied here, .so tliat I ilmi’t see how it can 
IKissihly Inirt it. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You can go on willi perfts-t freedom, as 1 sav, and he 
sure if you want it taken out of lids record, we will do .so. 

Mr. Busikk. Tile only llndtation put upon Jfr. Bonhnm testifying under the 
wire from Connidssloner Camluetti is: it sliould no| he in<-onipatil)le witli 
piildlc Interests. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Tliere is notidng we are doing llial is incompatilde with 
puldic interests. 

Mr. Bonham. Tliat telegram ihK'S not apply to me. It applies to Jlr. Widle 
and his subordlnales; I ani In another district. 

Chairman Walsh. You can go tlie wliole haigtli witli lids coniniission; we are 
going further Ilian .vou can iMissildy do, or Mr. Caininelti can iKissildy do. 

Mr. Busikk. I’lease state your full naiue. 

Mr. Bonham. Itniiliael 1‘. Bonham. 

Mr. Busikk. How long have yon hism w itli tlie iniinlgrathm deparliiieiit ’ 

Sir. Bonham. Since Novemlier dl), 1l««. 

Mr. Busikk. Where are you now' stationed? 

Mr. Bonham. I'ortland, Oreg. 

Mr. Busikk. When did you come to .Seattle? 

Mr. Bonham. I think it was tlie idglit id' the Itilli of last nnmili. 

•WIO—S. rXH’. 415. C+G- vol 7--- 10 
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Mr. BtisiEK. Did you come pursiumt to orders from Washington to make a 
m’tain investigation here in Seattie? 

Sir. Bonham. Yes, .sir. 

Sir. Busiiix. And that investigation was of Mr. Tape? 

Sir. Bonham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BustEK. Prior to that time hmi you ever made any other investigation 
of any other olBcer in the service? 

Sir. Bonham. I only recall of one. The Inspector in charge of the district 
of Oregon, where I am stationed, made a trip to Ohina, leaving about the 30th 
of December, being gone thri'e months. During his absence I had charge of 
ihe Oregon district, and I had an occasion during ins absence to investigate 
Inspector Itiley, of Astoria, wliora I iia(i directed to arrest a certain Hindu 
who liail surreptitlonsly erd.eri'd from Canada. Tins inspeclnr reportel he 
conld not find this Hindu. I founil tlie Hindu was sliii in the neiglilmrluxal 
nnd got liold of him and eventually I learneil tliat (lie inspector had found 
liiiu and released him for .$200. I llnally, after 11 days' persuasion, Imlueed 
tile Hindu to confess Ids part in it and was aide to corroliorate tliose state¬ 
ments of Ids to a very remarkalde ilegree. I know timt Inspector Itlley re¬ 
tained as ids counsel l'’ullon Rnw.—one of tlie I’ultons is an cx-United Ktales 
attorney—and wlien he came to I’ortland from Astoria nnd read tile record 
lie left me Ids budge and resignation nnd told me lie didn't think the Unlled 
Stales marshal would tolimv liim to St. Louis wliere his lionie was, and lie 
pin ked nnd loft and didn't wait to liear tlie resiihs from Waslilngton. Tliat 
Investigation was completed a few moiUlts ago. 

Mr. Bii.siiiK. Iiid Mr. Itiley make any proposition to you in regard to holding 
up file investigation, and if so, tell the conmiisslon just wind. Hint was and 
wliat pas.sed lietween you. 

.lir. BoMtAM. Weil, Mr. Itiley did make a proposilimi to me. He suggested 
tliis, tliiil inasnmcli as I was tlie only Democrat In our disti'lct, anil second 
ill rauk in tlie State, that if I would defer tills investl.gation until tlie inspector 
ill charge returned from China, whlcli he said would give him a iigliting 
chance, tlien in case Ihe ins]iector in cluirge did not drop the investigation, 
lie would In turn prefer charges against tlie inspector in charge, on wliom he 
had, or tlnmgtit he had, some nnplea.sant matters, if they were exiiosed, and in 
tile event lie went out lie would lake liim witli lilm and leave me a clear field, 
and in the event he could not take him witli liim—in tlie event tlie in¬ 
spector In eiiarge dropped the proceedings, then I wonld lie in a very secure 
[lositinn, liecause I wonld have it on liofh of tlieni, as It were. 

Mr. Btjsiek. Then his proposition to you was tliat you shinild hold np the 
charges against liim, Itiie.v, nnlll such time as Barlier got back from Ctiina, and 
ill tlie event lie liad eiioiigli on Biirlier, I tliink that Is tlie way he put it, was 
it not, tliat he had enonglt on Burlier to take Idm will) liiin'i 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir; he .said he had, and said what he lacked in evidence 
lie would manufacture. 

Mr. BtisiEK. But you say you completed your iuvestlgatlon of Iilm and made 
your report, and he turned in Ins tiadge? 

.Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir; lie was disiionoraMy itfsinl.ssed from the .service. 
He liad liiken tlie e.xiimliiatlon, and I understand pas.s<>d the examination for 
luire-fiMsl Inspector, nnd tliat was Ins secondary line of defense. He thoiiglil 
lie could force the acceptance of his resignation In oi.se he became involved in 
our office. He was going aheiid with his graft ami keeping that ofKui as a 
retreat, and he thought he eonid .so inv'olvn otliers—his ohject in the servici' 
seemed to lie to get some indiscretion on some one else, particularly his 
superiors, and tlien if he was cnlied to iiccimnt lie would put (lie screws on 
tliem ami force tliem to let liim resign, and tlien lie liad tills pure-food inspec¬ 
tion proposition timt lie infeiideit to fall back on. In my report to the depart¬ 
ment I suggested tliat tiLs iMwnniing pure-fiwd Inspector would be of very 
doubtful benefit either to tlie (Jovernmeut or to the public. I felt I would 
liave to quit even catchup or things of tliat sort. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you reiHirt to tlie flovemnaent in full the facts about bis 
taking lids money from the Hindu? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir; I Hiilistaiitiatfsl it wllli very complete, convincing, 
and circumstantial evidence tliat I Isdieve would have iniivlcted him in any 
court of law. 

Mr. Busiek. Did the depurtment ever institute erimlnal pro(*eedlngs against 
him? 

Air. Bonham. So, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. Have you ever knoivii of tlie deimi'tiiient hialltuting criminal 
proceeding aguiiat anybody for aiding—for cou,si)iriug la smuggling flhlnese 
or corrupting ofiicers who have been accepting graft? 

Mr. BoNHAJf. I have no personal knowledgt^ of tluar taking sucli atllou 
against any of our own men. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever known of tliem taking action—tlie depurtiueut 
iiself instituting in’ocis’dings against any man wiio was found guilty of aiding 
and abetting .smuggling of Cldiavse and Hindus otlier tlnin tlie one Incident 
lu're In .Seattle, widcli I will cona' to later? 

Mr. Bonham. No, sir; I liaven't any piwsonal knowledge of it. 

Mr, Hr'siEiv, Have you ever Iieard of it? 

Air. Bonham, I can not recall id' any tfase. 

Mr. Bcstnic. liiii'e yiui e\'er liad Instrui'tbins from tin* ih'parlnu'nt your.self 
to cooperate with the district attorney in ca.ses wlii're von liail i-lear ciisea of 
smuggling? 

Mr. Ito.NHAji. No, sir. 

Mr. Biisjuk. Now, you made tins rejiort on Itiley li.iw long ago? 

Air. Ho.niiam, I lieg panloii. 

Mr. Busiek. How long ago was it you turnc'd in this report on Ititi’y? 

Mr. BoNHAJt. I can't give ymt the e.vm-t dale. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat montli, apiiroximatelyV 

Sir. B.oniia.m. It was In February or .Mari-li. 

Mr. liusiEK. Of this year? 

Air. Bo,N'iiA.\i. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Tiicn, wlaui w'us it yon wi're iletaileil to make tins SiUitlle iu- 
vesiigtition of Air. Tais'? 

Mr. lioMiAAt, I was detailed to make tlie investigation —I think tile lettitr 
arrived in I’ortlanil atioiit .Inly d. I lunl left timt day with pack lior.ses on a 
lisliing tri]), ami tiicy coulil not get in connmiuicalion willi me, and tliey lead 
to wait nnlil ( .got liack 10 da.v.s later, 

Mr. Busiek. You came up liere tlien? 

Mr. lioNiiA.M. Tlicn I came up here aliout the tOth of .Tuly, 

Air. Bu.sikk. AVtiat assistance liiil tlie iieiiarlinent furnlsli yoit in making this 
inve.stlgatlon? Did tliey outline tlie .siaipe anil give you any leails of any kind 
tlial you could follow uiiV 

Air. Bonham. Tliey simply told me to make a contidontial Investigation. I 
don't know' just wliat they made by tliat. I’.efore I got liere llic iiaiiiTs were 
full of llic fact lliat Taiie wiis under cliarges and tliat I was to make an investi¬ 
gation, so tliat the fact that I laid boon a.sslgned was not confidential. 1 iiadn’t 
seen a reporter at tliat time or since, and I don’t know where they got tlie 
iiirorination. 

Air. Busiek. Were you furnislied Avitli any sources of information liy the 
departinciit or any olliclal tliereof? 

Air. Bonham. Tlie.v instructed (lomniissioner Wliite, of this district, to fur- 
iiisii me with a cigiy' of tlie letter wtiiclt he liad adiirosswl tliem, asking for 
the removal of d’aiie, in wliich lio liad set fortti tin; reiisoiis and grounds for 
the reipiest. 

Mr. Busiek. And did yon have any asskstance from one Uieliard Taylor In 
making this invcstigiilion? 

Mr. Bo.nhasi. No, sii'; I didn'l ; certainly, althotigli in fairness to Air. Taylor 
I must .say 1 didn’t ask iiim 1o liecoine my coworker in mv mission. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliy not? 

Air. Bonham. Tiiat Is a diflli ult ipiestloii to answer. In tlie tlr.st place, my 
instructions were to make a confidential investigation, and I wouldn’t for tliat 
reason have asked him. except I did suggest to liiiii if he knew anything I 
would appreciate it if he would give it to me unotticlalty. and lie said If he 
did know uiiytliing he would, 

Anotlier retuson was tliat the letter, whicli I liad a copy of, written by Coin- 
sioiier Wliite to the Comiiiissioner (leneral, asking for Tape’s reiiiovnl, coiitaineil 
a paragraph in wliich tie strongly ohjisdeil to the assignment of Taylor to the 
investigation of Tape on the ground they were very strong iier.soinil frieniks. 

Air. Busiek, Did Air. Taylor siilistantiate that they were strong iiersonal 
friends? 

Mr. Bonham. He s|aike alsiiit their Imliig friends, and I knew they were asso¬ 
ciated togetlier. Wlien I event down to call on Air. Taylor lie w'lis out, and [ 
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waited foi' liim at liis liolel, the Itia tiii' Hotel, iind lie finally came in Mr. Tape's 
machine. lie said lie used Mr. 'I'aia'V miieliiiie hei iuise it saved the Government 
e.vpense and enaliled liini to ftet over tlie country rapidly, and lie had every con¬ 
fidence in Tape. 

Mr. Bi:siek. Did lie say he liad means of kiiowins wliotlicr Tape wins .stralKht 
or not. Hid lie over tell yon aliout liavliig investigated him or liaving inve.stl- 
k'ated tile Seattle otlii'o and found Tape was 0, K.? 

Mr. Boxitam. I think lie uientioueil once Imviiij' iiivestlsated Taiie in St. Louis 
and liavin)! found him all rialit. 

Mr. BtusiEic. You knew Jlr. Taylor liiid luvestijtuted tlie Seattle office, didn’t 
you ? 

Mr. Bonham. I knew In' laid made iuvesttKatloiis up liere; I didn't .just know 
the scojK* of them. 

Jlr. Bt-siEK. Your inference was liiat Mr. Taylor tliouf:Iit Jlr. Tape was all 
rifilit. Was Itiat a fair inference from ,vour conversation'' 

Jlr. Bo.niiam. Oil, lie said so very plainly. 

Mr. Itf.siKK. Did lie tell you wliat lie exiiected your I'uidiriks would lie, wliether 
favoralile or unfavoralile'' 

Mr. Bo.miam. No, sir; lie didn't intimate at all. 

Jlr. BrsiEK. Did he ever atlcuipt to justify anylliinii: coneerulii,;' Tap<''i For 
instance. Tiuie’s e.xpeiiditures; ilid lie ever attempt to exiiiain to you wliere Tape 
ttot tlie money? 

Mr. ItoxiTAM. As I recall it, I wouldn't want to lie positive, lint, as I recall It, 
he said lie luid always understood that the nioni'y came from his wife, and that 
the statements as to his expenditures lie tliou};lit liad iieen largely exaf'.i’erated; 
as to .Mrs. Tape's tine clotlies and employment of a maid, and all that, lie seemed 
to think it was not justitied liy tlie real coiidilioiis, 

Jlr. ItrsiEK. Did Taylor ever speak to .vou aliout Tape's relations willi tlicse 
wiiiiieii lie lias lived willi? Did yitu ever discuss lliat witli Taylor—memion tlie 
fact tliat Tape was living: in adultery, or laid lieen, willi women? 

Jlr. Bonham. I hnvi' no recollection of liaviii}' done so. I never di.scnssed the 
iiiiitter witli Jlr. Taylor very freely, for tlie reason tliat my mission was coiili- 
dontlai, and I didn’t feel I slioiild discuss matters with liiiii wliich the hureau 
miklit not approve, and tlien possiiily ids attitude niade me a little rotuctaiit to 
lie as free as 1 iiiiirlit otlierwise have lieen. 

Air. Bt'siEK. .Mr. Taylor, of course, knew you were here nuikiiiK lUi investi¬ 
gation? 

Jlr. Bonhxm. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Bi'siek. Did lie ever try to sound you out and Iind out what progress you 
liad made? 

Jlr. Bonham. Mr. Taylor never called upon me at any time. I called upon 
him once at tlie Itector Hotel, and I met liliii once for a few nilmites at the 
iniiiiik'ration station. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. 1 lielleve we mirtlit shorleu tills liy liaviiis Jlr. Bonlinm 
state the substance of any conversation he liad witli Jlr. Taytor with reference 
to Jlr. Ta|ie or any otlier Cldne.se matter. 

Jlr. Bo.xham. 1 don't lielieve tlie commissioii would he particularly interested 
in any conversation had with Jlr. Taylor, liecnuse. as I liave related, I didn’t 
fold Jlr. Taylor was laiciii;; me into ids confuleiice, and I didn't take Iiim into 
my conlidence for Hint reason. 

Glialrnian JVai.sh. You did not liave any conversations liearing on Tape’s 
honesty .or dlslionesly, or tlie condition of Hie affairs of the deparinient. so far 
as ('hiiK'se were concerned, or tlie smuki-'link of tlieiii, or tlie handliiiK of 
Cldne.se; is tliat correct? 

Jlr. BoNnA.M. I tliink, as T recall it, Jlr. Taylor askeil me If my Investigation 
.so far had connected Ta|ie up with smuggling of Chinese, and I told Iiim I Imd 
nothing at that time deliiiite on that suliject. 

Chairman AVai,.sh. Wlien was that. Unit that conversation took iilace? 

Mr. Bonham. 1 think I can give you the date, if you will wait a minute. I 
tliink tliat was on llic 'iild of July tliat I callixl on Jlr. Taylor at the Hector 
Hotel. 

Clialrnuin M’ai.sh. Tlie fithl of July of this year? 

Jlr. Bo.xham. Yes. 

Cliairman J\’ai,sh. Then you liave never taken any written .statement from 
Jlr. Taylor? 

Jlr. Bonha.m. Oil, no. 

Jlr. Bi'sikk. You have liivestigaled Mr. Tape's hank accoiiiil, 1 lielleve? 
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Mr. Bonham. As tar ns I was nlil(' to do it. 

Mr. lIusiEK. And found tiint n'iihin tin* Inst yoni’ ho Ims dopositod and drawn 
out soinotbinjj over $0,,')()(»? 

Mr. Ho.viiAit. Tlnit is (•(jrroct. 

Olmlrinan W.vr.sH. AVInni .voii (wk llio laaltor up with .Mr. White? 

Mr. Bonham. Ytw. 

(,'hairinim Wai-sh. Have you or have you not re<-ei\'od the cooperation of Mr. 
Wlilte 111 your endeavto-s to uncover the real facts? 

Mr. Bonham. The fullest coopertition. 

Chairiuan WAi-stt. You luive worked with hiiii tis ftir ;is you (‘ouhl? 

Mr. Bo.nham. Mr. Wliite h.ns pdvou me every nssislniice that it was |iosslhlc 
for him to do. 

(liialrniau M'ai.sh. Did lie liaie tlie dclails of the Iiank aci'ount of Tape? 

Mr. Bo.miam. Tile I'liitcd Stales attoriii’y iiad tlie iiioiillily slaleiiieiit for 
12 niontlis. 

(’Iiuiruian WAt.,su. ,\ud liave we those in our tiles? 

Mr. Iti’siEK. Yes. 

Dhalriiian Wai.sii. He verilied those? 

Mr. Bt'kikk. Yes. 

Chairiuan Waj.kh. And you did not verily tlio.se? 

Mr. Bonham. I accepted them to he corn'l l. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tliese ari' copies prepared hy the hank? 

Mr. Bo.nham. (In siilipieiia. 

Chairiuan Wai.sii. You did not p'o any further Ilian tliat? 

Mr. Bonham, f did this; I took (his and checked the I’opies of deposits, and 
tried to trace some of tlie check.s and traiT them throupli tlie elearinj? liouse, 
and then I tried to trace them from the cicarint' liou.se liack to the payee to 
.see will! wliom lie was denlins, but It was a very diltieult proces.s. 

(.Ihairnian WAi.stt. Were you tdile to linil any specilic eases where he re¬ 
ceived money corruptly from any Chinese or others? 

Mr. Bonham. Notliins that I could prove Ihroufth tiie clieck. There was one 
case wliere we traced a $.'iO-check to (he First .National Bank, and went throuKli 
(heir records and found that on tliat day lliey had cluirKed tlie account of 
Charles Yuen, a Chinaman, S-IO, and liy a system of elimination we concluded 
that none of the other men thal liave dealt wiiii Taiie were anythint; but white 
men, Imslness men here In tlie cit.v. So I p'ot Cliarles Yuen down lierc. He 
was up ill a camu'i'y, and lie told me lie bad never paid Tape a clieck, but be 
claimed that he had paid Billy Donj; a check on or aiiout that lime, and that 
Billy Dong may have transferrt'd this check to Taiie. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Billy Dong was generally supposed to lie a collector? 

Mr. Bonham. I have (lie direct testiiiioiiy of Chinese (hat Billy Dong in 
many cases has collected money that Taiie has extorted and exacted from 
ChiiK'se, iind he is generally known us one of Tape's collectors. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A Clilnanian? 

Jlr. Bo.nham. A Chinaman. 

Chairman Wat.sh. At this point we will adjourn uiilil 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. in., Monday, .August 17, lOM, an ailjournment 
was taken until 2 o'clock p iii. of the same day.) 

.VI TEKNOON SKSSION. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tlie coiiniiissiou will come to order. 

Mr. Bi’siKK. I would like to recall Commissioner Wliile for jiisl one (picstion, 
TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY M. IVHITE—Recalled. 

Mr. Bt'SiEK. Mr. White, I want to ask yon whether or not you ever had any 
conversation with Mr. Taylor In which you called attention to the fact that he 
had been 8ueces.sfnl In detecting o]ilam smuggling Imt had gotten no results 
in Chinese smuggling? 

Mr. White. No; not Just that way. Tlie first conversation I Jiad with him 
relative to opium smuggling was in my office out at the station. He there 
stated that he knew all tlie oyiiuni smugglers in this district, and would bo 
able in the course of two weeks to run down and capture all opium smugglers; 
that he had the Information on them at that time. I remarked to him and 
said that It was our practice If he had such Infonimtlon to turn that Informa¬ 
tion over to the Treasury Di'iiartmeiit, the collector of customs here, in con- 
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noi;H<m with that. And he renmrked to me, he suld, “Before I do that they 
will come throUKh with some Chinese do|ie. 1 will trade, but I won't give It 
to them.” -And then Inter than that—that is the conversation you had refer¬ 
ence to, was it? 

Mr. BmsiEK. Vest. 

Jtr. White. Then laler than that, walking down Cherry Street, between 
Third and W'titerfront, he told me that he was then in possession of the facts 
as to all opium smuggling. He said he knew every opium smuggler In this 
district, knew where tiie.v iiang out, knew tiiem by tiielr first niiines, and Just 
it week itrcviotis to that time iie knew of tiieir lotiding a lioat witii opium in 
Vancouver, ami its coming over hme. and where they docited and unloaded 
tlieir sltiff. He liad all of those I'acls. 'That convetsttfiott ctinte up in con- 
ttectimi with the tiiiiller that I asked him If he was sure tliat this matt Bing 
was a Cliitiese smttgglef, iatt wasn't he rat Iter an opium smuggler. He said, 
“No; he was not,” itnil then weitt on to toil me witat he knew alsait the opium 
smitggler.s. 

Mr. BrsiEK. I'id lie make a sitigle ettphtre of Cliine.se smugglers iluring the 
titno he was at work? 

Mr. W'liiTK. No, no; itiitl gttvo ns no iiifonmitlon upon wliieh tve could work, 
whatsoever. 

Mr. IlfstEK. 'Tliat is ail. 

Clitiirnijitt AV.tt.sit. Tliat is ail. 

Mr. White. 'Tlien 1 can he excn.sed? 

Chairman W.tt.sti. Tliat is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RAPHAEl P. BONHAM—Recalled. 

Mr. Bfsiiai. Now, .Mr. Baiiiiam, if you will resume. Now, Jlr. Bonliiim, 1 
think the last question Itefore we adjouriieil was in regard to the inter¬ 
mediaries between Frank 'I'aiKt and Cliinese with wiioiu he diil business. You 
stttrteil oiit to tell iihont some liirtwt testimony that you had on that stihjecl. 

Mr. IloKiiA.M. You asked me wlielher I had liatl any siieeess in traeing a 
oiieck, ami I was relating tlie nearest I came to tlie tracking of tliat clieck. 

Mr. Bi;sihk. Well, getting off of the suliject of tlic clieek, iMd you liave any 
direct testimony of any kind ns to Tajie’s receiving money from Cltine.se? 

Jlr. Bovham. Yes; I liate a l•ollsidel•ahle amoiiiit of ilirect testimony given 
hy Chinese wlio nndi'i' oalh liave (liemselves diviansl that they througli 
stress of circtimstaiiees imve lieett coinitelled to pay 'TajH' niomy lliemselves, 
many of ilieni, and some of llient, tlirtniglt others. 

Mr. Iti'sniK. Ill wind iiinonnts? 

.Mr. BoMi.vir. Vtiriotis amonnls, f tiiink $11X1 and .v'Jdd seem in tie tlie prevail¬ 
ing amounts. It seems rery l'|■eqnenlly tie would demand a larger amount and 
then would eoinpromise on .$riO nr .fllK) less titan the tlrst demand. Possibly 
he wonlil demand tiiid lake *tlX), and tlemnnd $'jriO or $300 anil finally 
neceitt .$300. 

Mr. Hi siek. For wlmt would he demand tills money? 

Mr. PiONHAjr. He elnimod, so they testllieil, tliat it wa.s witliln ids power to 
expedite and cniise Hie lauding of friends ami relatives in whom tliey were 
interested, or, on (lie other Imnd, to cause their re.iection ami deportation, that 
It lay with him iinil he had the )«iwer to eilher help them or In.lare them. 

Mr. BtTHipiK. Ilid yon find any Instaiiees td' wiiere tie causetl the rejection of 
proper persons hocansc they refused to pay? 

Jlr. Bonham. 1 did. Heveral witnesses testithsl that liccmise they refusel 
to pay him money Hint lie exacted from them, he misinterpreted the testimony; 
hrowbeiit the witnes.se.s, and causivl their Until and ultimate rejection and 
deportation to China. 

There was a man who Just returned from China recently who related a case 
where about tw'o years ago be brought his wife; he was landing as a merchant, 
ami went to a store in Chiuabiwii waiting for his wife’s case to be passed on. 
and Tape came to 1dm four different times and demanded money, and he stotsl 
upon his rights us a lama llde merchant and the fact that the woman was his 
genuine wife and refusetl to pay. The woman was finally deported and the 
case was appealed to Washington. 'This man alleged that Tape deliberately 
nilsliiterpretetl her statements; erpated dlscrepanctes in the record, and tlie 
record went to Washington on appeal and upon the reviewing oflice there hav¬ 
ing the cold (lism-eimiicleH in the record. It jin.ssed upon them aud sustained 
tlie otilce here who had remlered an advenie decision. 
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Mr. Busier. It Is po.sslhle, In ftid (>iisy, for any corrupt ofilcial as an in¬ 
terpreter, Is It not, to in.’ike a record that will can.se any certain result to lie 
readied, either approval or rejection? 

Mr. Bonham. I would say It was possible for an Interpreter to Impose upon 
an Inspecting olticer occasionally In that way without the Inspector’s knowl¬ 
edge. It is rather rcinarkahh! a man would bo able to continue a practice of 
that kind for years without Ihc! knowledge or connivance of an examining In¬ 
spector. 

Mr. BlKsiEK. In what other ways would Tape extort money, as disclosed by 
your investigation, other than causing the rejection of bona tide residents? 

Mr. Bonitam. I have some testimony, not as conclusive ns some of the otlau-, 
tliat lie would go to Chinese who were smuggled Into the country, telling them 
he knew they were smuggled In and exacting tribute from them for liLs pro¬ 
tection. 

•Mr. Busiuk, Did he ever get money I'rom Chinese for Ihe purpo.se of admit¬ 
ting improper cases? 

Jlr. Bonham. I am well convinced that he did, hut the Chinese who testified 
before me, you must remeuiher, are Chliu'se wlio did not get value received, or 
feel tliey did not. They were aggrieved. Tliose who were not entitled to ad¬ 
mission and whom he helped get In for a consideration are fearful of deportation 
and arrest, and tliero is no incentive or reason for tliem testifying. The Clilnese 
are fearful of reprisals. They have lestifled to mo timt there is a report cir¬ 
culated that he lias remarkalile influence with tlio department and that it is 
Impo.ssilile to get him out, ami that laler they will be punislicsl as well as all 
tliat had anything to do with the exposure of his corruption, 

•Mr. lir.siKK. lie lias also been charged in court here, lias he not, of having 
extorted money under such circumstances? 

Mr. Bonham. That I can’t say. I liave heard that in one case his honesty 
was ((iiesl ioiied in court, hut I iiave never .seen tlie I'ccord. 

Mr. Busikk. lias Inspector Monroe’s name been linked with his in the.se 
charges? 

Mr. Bonham. Frequently. 

Mr. IlrsiPK. Wliat Iiave you found out as to tlioir working together? 

Mr. Bonham. Mr. Monroe is in charge of tlie Oliinese division, reviews tie 
reports of the oilier olliccrs, luepares tlie briefs and arguments In the cases tliat 
go to M'asliington. .-Viid tlie Cliine.so have testified that fri>quently when they 
wouhl he asked or requiri'd to give Tape money tliey would complain of tlie 
amount timt he demanded, and he would fnv|uenlly answer that It was not all 
for him, tliat he liad to divide with tlie immigration men in this district, some¬ 
times naming Monroe, I tliiiik, and I tliiiik in only one instance has the nanie 
of any otlier insiieclor been named in any testimony that I iiave. And the reason 
of that may he that it woulil give ’Tajie an exiaise for demanding more money. 
It would naturally prevent a Cliiminian who felt aggrieved, and that ids ca.se 
was just, from going to tlie insiieclor over tlie interpreter and coniphiining, be¬ 
cause If lie believes tliat tliat inspector is involved h(‘ would he stopiied from 
going over tlie interpreter's head. And then again it might lie true. But It 
would prohahly he said by the Inlorpreter in collecting this money, whether or 
not it were true; he would probably so allege to the Chinaman for his own 
bmietit and protection. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. Have you ever taken tlie matter up with Monroe and told him 
that these rumors—or that Taiie had made these statements? 

Mr. Bonham. Why, it has been mentloneil In conversation. Mr. Monroe has 
not seen any of the testimony that I have secured. Mr. Monroe has mentioned 
tlie fact to me that he did not doiilit that he would he accused, and he nientioneil 
that In a personal commuiileallon to me months ago on another case where 
charges were first started openly in this district, as far as I know, against any 
specific extortion on the part of Interpreter Tajie. 

Mr. Buhikk. Has that made any dilTerenee in the sialal relations to Tape 
that you have been able to observe, the fact that Taiie lias drawn him Into this? 

Mr. Bonham. Well, I know alxsolutely nothing ns to their .social relations 
through observation. I iiave lieen told that Mr. and Mrs. Monroe and Mr. Taiie 
and the supposed Mrs. Taiie have b(>en frequently in company together, as late 
as last Decoration Day, when tliey spent the holiday together at some resort, 
but I know nothing of that of my own knowleilge, just talk among tlie men here 
In the service who have discuss^ tills case to me unolllcially since I have tieen 
here. 
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Mr. Bosiek. Thp point I wiis tryln;; to ftet .it Is this: Since Monroe knows 
thnt Tape- 

(ihalrnmn W.m.sii. Let me suRgost, lie said lie liad not had personiil obaerva- 
lion, and we have nlread,v had that testimony. We can get it tlirough others. 
He lias not been in a place wliere lie coulil .st>e Taiie and this man. 

Jlr. Bonham. No; I know iiothlnK about tliat. 

Uliairraan Wai.sh. One nilnnte, before I forget it. Where are tliese afll- 
(lavits, the result, of your investigation? Have they been sent in to the de¬ 
partment? 

Jtr. Bonham. No, air; I have Just compieted the taking of te.stimnny here 
and have some more to take in Portland, Chinese down there that have had to 
pay him money, I am told, in certain cases. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How many allidavils Imve ,vou? How many Instances 
have you dug up? 

Mr. Boxha.u. I woitld have to .Just e.stimate It. I supiwse a dozen, maybe; 
possibly not a liozeii who liave them.selves handed him money, but a dozen who 
have lieon asked to give him money, or who have given liim money liy eltlier 
ibeir own hand or througli tlie liand of anotlier. 

Cliairman Waish. Wlien do you tliink you will lane that ready to send to 
the department? 

Mr. Bonham. I would say that I ought to have it eomiiteted within a wwk. 
tthainnau AValsit. Within a week? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes. 

Chairman WAi.sir. And you will tiien send it direct to Waslilnglon? 

Mr. Bonham. To Wasiiington. 

Chairman Wai.sh (to Mr. Btislek). Jiake a luemorandiun and get tlnit as 
soon as tie semis if to Wasiiington and add it to tlie rei’ord liere. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wlio do you direct it to at AVasliington? 

.Mr. Bonham. Tlie Commissioner General of Immigration, 
t'lialrman Walsh. Have you got coides of the allidavils? 

Mr. Bonham. Wliy, tliey were not in tlie sliape exactly of iillldavils. T 
simply swore the witnes.s('a and took it in tlie form of (pu'sCoii and answer. I 
believe it is nuicli lietter than an affidavit. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Have you any olijeclioii to giving ns for record liere tlie 
names of tlie witnesses? 

Mr. Bonham. I would have no objection. 

Mr. ItfsiEK. Mr. Bonliam, Inive you liad any conversation witli Tape In 
regard to these charges? 

Mr. Bonham. I have. 

•Mr, lifsiEK. Have you given liim an opporlnnily to cxjilain liiese suspicious 
lirctimstances? 

Mr. Bonham. I wtri'd tlie bureau and refinestml tliem lo specifically antliorize 
me by wire to call upon Jlr. Ta]te for an explanation concerning Ids marriage 
and Ids revenues and ids expenditures. I said tliey laid caused unfavorable 
comment to tlie department, tiie service; and tlie bureau wired me, told me to 
call upon him, and In case of Ids refusal to notify them. 

I did call on Mr. Tape at tlie linmlgratlnn office and told liim, asketl liim to 
make a statement, and lie made a statement finally, refusing, liowevcr, to state 
wiien and uiiei-e lie was married to the woman with wiiom he now lives, but 
iilleging thnt lie was a married man only, giving me no informntlon so that 
1 could verify Ids bald statement. I asked Iiini if lie was marrleil to a woman 
with wiiom lie lived in Portland wiiile lie was tliere, ealled Pearl, and lie 
refused to answer, ailmiltlng, liow'over. tliat he lived with lier, admitting in 
his statement to me tliat he lived willi lids woman liere In IIMO and 1011, and 
be admitted, as the court records sliow, tliat she was not divorcetl from lier 
liiisband until February, 1912. 

Mr. Busiek, I have got tlio record. 

Mr. Bonham. And then, wdien I called n|«in liim for an explanation of Ida 
exixmUltures, he declined to make the explanation if it w'erc to be shown to 
ttie Imraigrntion officers here. I told him thnt I would transmit it direct to 
Washington and would not show’ It to them, if he wonld proceed with hla 
explanation, and thnt statement lias never lieefi seen by anyone. 

His explanation, I told the bureati, 1 considered a preposterous fabrication 
end an explanation that did not explain, and advised them that, in my opinion. 
Ids immediate suspension was proper. They came back very promptly and 
Misitended him. I advised them that his suspension would excite my In¬ 
vestigation; thnt Chinese were afraid to testify. I found that condition com- 
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non. They were afnihl to (oslify hoc.onse they Ihousht Tnpe would be in a 
position later to Punlsli them; he misht he exonerated and protected bv some 

where It was, but 

some thoujtht It Wiis in Washington and some thoujrht elsewhere. And they 
were afraid, also some of them, lhat the fact that they had paid Tape would 
be held UKainst them by the ofhee here. And, as 1 have said before, those lhat 
«'iT'ij. •''‘‘■('Ived and had no incentive to testify, and only those 

that felt aggrieved have heen willing to testify. 

Air. BfslEK. How did Tape account for all I lie money he got? 

Air. Bonham. He said he was a gamhler and won 'it at gambling. I asked 
him to enumerate the men from whom he won it, and he said he could not 
do that without Ilnur (ousent. However, he naun'd one altorney here, whom I 
took a statement from, and this altorney said he never gamhled wllh him but 
once in Ins life, and praclically no money changed hands. He .said Unit about 
half Ins gambling was with Ohine.se and half wilh whites, that he won about 
iMpiall.v as much from one as the oilier, and that he never k(*pt any accounts, 
hut approximately a year, he IhonghI, would be about the alnonnt that 

he won annnall.v gambling. And he alleged tlnui he withdrew' mone.v from 
the hank to gamble on, and then the next ilay he pat it back, and in Unit way 
his account showed heavy withdraw'iils and heavv deposits on a verv small 
amount of actual mone.v. 

Air. lU'siKK. Hid he tell yon he had gotten any mone.v from his wife or that 
his wife had a big income? 

Air. IloNHAif. He declined to answer finestions touching on his wife’s finances. 

Air. Ili’siEK. Hid yon make any Investigation of his wife's income? 

Air. Bo.xham. I took a statement from a gentleman in this city with the 
understanding that that statement shotild not he used until his altwney gave 
his consent. The statement was written up by my stenographer, ,snhmittPd to 
the attorney, and the attorney having hoard these rumors as to his Inllnence 
in the department, ami telling me he felt it was not unlike a confidential com- 
mnnlcation, and that It was not unlikely that this communication, althongb 
we asstirtul him It W’onid he a confidential matter, might get into the hands of 
some one who would in turn put it into the hands of Tape, and be wrote a 
letter to the Commissioner (leneral, ti'lling him if the Commissioner General 
would assure him it would be confidential and given to no one but the Se<Te- 
tiiry and the Assistant Secretary and then returned, ho would consent to it 
being transmitted. The attorney holds that statement. This man that made 
the statement is a man of alTairs in this city, a man of wealth, rather, and 
he has known this woman and her husband, Peter Sutherland, for years- I 
think he knew' her iieople, and has personal knowledge that she has no funds, 
so ho ti'stifies, and his knowledge of this woman is, I say, intimate, very inti- 
m.ute. He claims she has blackmailed him for large snmsi hundreds of dollars; 
hut he has a wife and is afraid If this statement gets hack into the hands of 
Tape and his wifi'—bo says Ibis w'oman is desperate (uiough and he has no 
doubt—ho Is absolutely sincere in his conviction; yon can ti'II that from his 
demeanor—she would not he beyond coming dow'ii and shooting him or break¬ 
ing up his family, and for that reason he is very loath that this Information 
be put in a place where it may (wentnally get hiii-k to Tajie, 

Air. Bl'sikn. AVns she awardeil any alimony in the divorce proceeding? 

Air. KoNHAif. T haven’t the record, hut Commissioner AVhlte Inns examiinsl 
it, and says there was none. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Have yon the record there? 

Air. Busier. I haven’ It here, but 1 have it. There was no alimony. 

Air. BoNiiAxr. A’on can get a copy of the record yourself. You'can get a 
ropy of the findings and decree, and it shows in the r<‘cord there was no prop¬ 
erty. I think the grounds were desertion and nonsupport. I went to the at¬ 
torney and asked him If there was any property Interests that did not apitear 
in the record, and he said there were none. It Is generally known, ns I under¬ 
stand, that she had no momb'. Only Saturday I was In conversation with the 
ereillt man of Frederick & Nelson’s, th elargest department store here, and 
he told me that when she went under the name of Sutherland her credit was 
imor, but •when she hecaino known ns Airs. Tnpe she w'as granted much more 
extensive credit. I think In the year J012 her bill at this one store was over 
a thousand dollars. 

Air. BirsiKK. Now, all the,se things you have testified to have bwn general 
knowledge around Seattle, or people have made these accusations pretty gen¬ 
erally, have they not? 
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.^^r. Bomiaji. I wouldn't limit it to Seattle. 'I’liey have been more or less 
Keiicfal from the northwest border to the southwest border on this coast. 
They are more or less generally known among our officers In California and 
Oregon as well as Washington. 

Mr. Ui siKK. I helle\e that is all I care to ask. 

('(amnlsshaier O'Cox.\Ki.t.. What Is Tuiai’s nationality? 

Mr. Bo.'ioam. He hs a full-hliHahsI Chinese, horn in San Praneiseo. 

Connni.ssloner O'Con.nki.i.. What Is .vcairs? 

■Mr. IlOMiA-M. American eitizim. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does yonr reiiort gi\c a iiritly full liishay (di where he 
has livetl, and with whom? 

Mr. Bonha.\[. M ill it? 

Citairniiin M'ai.sii. Y<‘S, sir. 

Mr. Bonhasi. No, sir; I shall coniine my reiK)rt to what this investigation, 
here has deveioiieil. Tliat is submitting the direct testimony, ami 1 have also 
taloai the statements of a number of inspectors here, showing tlieir distrust 
of him for years, and a mimher <if attorneys, who have testiliial to me that 
their clients for years liavt; come to them, in tlie conliilential uianiier that 
clients cotne to Iheir attorneys, and c(ani>lained of graft that has been e.\'- 
acted (d' them at the hamls of ’I'ape. That evidence and the statement of the 
in.siiector, who shows that he has had remarkable authority granted him out 
here. That he has had every opportunity to do the things that the Cliinese 
witnes.ses say he has done, and the fact that his morals or immoral acts—it 
was not my Idea to dwell upon them only in as it 1ms alfecled his Incomo 
tlirongli lids woman. 

Cnmmissioner O'Cox .nei.i.. Do you know a Cldnamau named Seid Gain? 

-Mr. Bo.niiam. Yes, sir; I know him, 1 tldnk, quite well. 

Commissioner 0 'Co\nei,i.. Do ymi tldnk lie is reliahle? 

Mr, HoNiiA.M. I know id' only one Cliimiman wlio—well, I shonld not say it 
that way. I <lo; yes, sir. I have great confidence in onr interiireters In I'oiT- 
liiml. and Seid (lain « as an interpreter in I'ortland liefoie Taiie. Taiio. wins 
tliere a few niontlis as interpreter. I was at Astoria wlieii lie wa.s stationed 
Glove. I know he did not have tlie conlidence of tlie Portland oltiee at that 
time. He wins only tliere a few nionth.s, that was hack in 1!HI7 or ItidS. Sold 
Gain, while he was inler]ireter, was never under snsiiicioii by any of us, and 
I wonld trust hini. and In fact 1 went to him—— 

Comiuissioner O'Con.nei.u 1>o you think he 1ms iiifonmition in eoniieetlon 
with tlie San Franeiscii situation that wonld he valuahle to ns? 

Mr. Bo.nha.m. It he hasn't I telieve he wonld he glad to a.ssist in getting 
such Information. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. He is thoroughly acquainted with tlie alTuirs at 
San Prandseo? 

Mr. Bonha.m. Yes, sir; and I Gdnk he could bring powerful inlluonce to 
hear timoiig the Cldne.se. I went to him when I was a.ssigned to make tlii.s 
investigation bore and asked him If he conld not eonie up heim to .serve as my 
interpreter. 1 liave such i.imlldence In him niy.si'lf that 1 asked him to do that. 
His wife was In tlie hospital, and he could not come. 

Conmilssloner O'Co.vxw.i,. He is a man of some wealth himself? 

Mr. Bo.xham. He Is the only son, and hi.s father is very wealthy, made a 
great deal of money cimfracllng In Gie early days In railroiid eoulraetin.?, but 
in recent years in hops. 

Coinmi.ssioner Lennox. Does the Government ever employ American inter- 
prctiu's? 

Mr. Bo.niiam. In Chinese eases? 

ComnilssUmer Lennox. Yes, 

Mr. Bonham. M hy. I think Mr, Gardner, in Sail Franclseo, is half Aiiierleau. 

Mr. Bchiek. He Is Just half. 

Commissioner O'Conneu,. He Is half and half, I understand. 

Commissioner Lennon. One of the court eases lii the Hast involved liotli— 
liotli tlie Interpreters were American. 

Mr. Bonham. It Is very difficult to get Anierleans who can siioak Ohiiiese. 
In i’ortland I know of one or two men, white men, who speak Chinese, but I 
think our past e.\perleiice has lieen that tliey are just about—they need as 
much watching us niiylioily else. 

Commissioner O'Connkii. Do you know Gardner personally? 

Mr. Bonham. No. I may liave been Introduced to him onee. It seems to 
me I met 1dm, but I wouldn't know him if I saw him on the street 
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Commissioner O’Oonn'klk. You }inv(‘ Ijeurd rumors of liis uvaltliy 

down there? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, I liave. 1 know about that, however. I hiive 

been told he was worth $300,(X)0 luid had to Imrrow his fare to come to San 
Francisco, but I don’t know anythinjr about it, al)soluteIy. I would be very 
j{lad to tell you if I did. You unke^l uh* a ^tood many fiuestlous about Mr. 
Taylor hei'e, and I waut you to uuderstaml that, because 1 think Mr. Busick 
possibly in qmwtionin;; me, di4i not realize that 1 knew iiothinK- U is not 
from any dlslncllnallon to t«‘ll ytui. 1 woubl tell you 4‘v<‘r,vllii)ii; I knew. I 
am absolutely frank witli you, but I only had fids conversation witli Jdni, and 
as there had l)een so much said 1 wasn’t vei'y frank willi lum and he wasn’t 
very frank with me. (^Consequently, there wasn’t anything" said of consequence. 

iVissibly inasnnnh as Mr. Barlier’s name* l»as entered into the reem'd, and 
Tnspw'lor liiley, his dishonesty was proved —made the pnqvisition if T would 
continue the investijtaiiim, tiuit It would lie taken out of my luinds ami juit 
into this otlier man’s liands, lie would, if he couldn’t force Mr. Barliei* to drop 
the investijxalion and in turn ju-efer cliarua's ajcaiiist Idm, I want to .say that 
ill so far as Mr. llarlM^r’s .standing? with the dei>artment is concerned, I tlnnk 
he stands very hij'h and Is a very <-apal»le otUcer. l>ul liiley is ahsolutely 
unscrupulous, and would, as he sai^l. if he lackei! anylhin;-'. lie wtmid iiianufac- 
lure It. lie went to my intert>reter in Astoria, tlie man I Innl used, and olTered 
him .$200 to irel some information against me. The same llihij; you will find 
willi a Kr(*al many oHlcers, and the reason a .ixreat many ollicers who inv4‘sti{;afe 
fail ami whitewash jieople is that people have found something? u^'iiinst them, 
they have been vulnerable, there has been somethin}: improiier, some dishonest 
act, and they will iiold tlmt over them and canse them to wliitewasli them, 
liiley demanded of this interpreter that, he i^o out and ;:et aOidavits asmin.st 
me. but he failed. 

So that he had riothlip:. he just had a fmOitinj; chance asaiiist Sir. Barber 
when he came back. He had given me up, and la* wanted me to conilnue it 
and let him Inive thi.s lighting chance against Mr. Barber. And that be made 
thi.s prop<isilion wa.s not a reflection up<)ii Mr. Barber’s integrity. 

(’ommis.Mloner I.knnox. Wlmt proportion of the (’hinese in tlu‘ Fnited States 
do you think are Illegally liere? Dhl you ever give Hint matter any thought? 

Mr. BoNiTAjr. OIi, that would ho just a wild giu'ss. 

Ouumlssloiier Lkxxon. We have had men guess at it in several places. 

(’’omnii.ssioner ()’(’onnkm,. In Ih»ston tliey told us that practically one-third of 
the (Jhlimmeii in the Fnitcil States wore there Illegally. 

Mr. BoMf.vM. I am inclined to tliink that is putting it loo strong. There l.s 
H large per cent of them undoubtiHlly, but you must Ix'ar In mind that they 
would remember these frauduhmt <‘ases. They forgig about tiie liundreds that 
are here lawfully. A ft‘W—and .here are only a few—l)ut the evookt'd cast*?* 
would stamp thouiselve.s. hring tliemselves liefore tlioir attention; and (hey 
jiossihly would exaggerate on them; ix'Oph? are iK)ssibly likely to do that. But 
there is n very large amount of tiiem. 

(’ommiSHKUier O’Fo.nnki.i., It simmiis that tliere is a general temlericy, it might 
l)e called a policy, on the part of the em]iloye4's of this department, where one 
Is ('hargwl with sPme ofl'eii.se or otlier, to imimsliately set forth to discre«llt 
the party wdio charges him? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Oommf.sstoner O’Hoxnki.l. On ui> to the commi.s.si<»ner there seems to be an 
effort na so<m tis any charge l.s startcsl, that then the other side starts to 
<llscredlt the fellow that makes the charge, liy countercharges. 

Mr. Bonham. Yes; it i.s very true. And sometimes a man, an hoiie.st man. 
mlglit unconsciously put himself in an etnbarrasslng position. The flldnese are 
great to give presents; and wdiile tliere I.s a circular against It, I believe It is 
not lived up to. A fMijii;iman will give an in.si>ector a present one year, and 
next year he will give him a little better one, and the following year n little 
better one; and It is possibly hard to draw the line. And the first tiling he 
ICD<iws he has rec'elved a present which, if he stops to think, he would realize 
that they would not Imve given him if it had imt l)e(m tliat he occupied that 
peculiar position whicli he did. And I have lx*en tohl that that wa.s one of 
the troubles here. 

Commissioner 0’Oonnkij„ And they me frequently giving dinners? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir. I ilon’t think, however, that (hat would influernv 
any wan. Of course, a Chinese Insjiwqor should keep lilm.self abovi’ susplehai; 
but the fact that ho went to a Chinese New Y'ear’.N baucpiet, I tliiuk—I have 
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been to two In my life—I don’t think tlmt that should really be held nsniust 
him. It nilsht oiuse crllIcism. But this Is the practice, that a gi'eatmany 
dlstlnsulshed nam in the State RO to those banquets, men who are absolutely, 
I think, above suspicion, so that I don't think that circumstance Is against 
them. 

Coimulssloner O'Connki.i, Do you know any of the principal Chinese chop 
suey places or other establisbmenls, business establishinents in San Francisco 
that are patr<uii7.ed fairly frequently by oflicials of the dei)artnieut—inspec¬ 
tors? 

Mr. Bonham. No, sir; I am not acquainted with the conditions in Ran 
Francisco intimately. I have never betm I here but twice In my life, and I have 
never gone throngh Chinatown but once. And when I was sent here to mtike 
thi.s investipitlon I didn't know where Chhmtown was in .Reattlo. I didn’t 
know who to go to. I had to feel my way. And I found that the people had 
to tlnd whore I stood before they were willing to be frank with me. They 
seemed to think that po.sslbly I was an emissary of Tape’s, to see who was 
testifying against him. I felt that I was under suspicion, and I was rather 
a stranger here. Wotdd not have had that trouble in my own State. It neces¬ 
sarily made my investigati<m slow at lirst. I seemed to have to establish my 
own position and stamling before I ci>uld iiroiaasl with any succes.s. 

Commissioner (TConnici.i.. They ari' intensely suspicious of everybody that 
comes around for any cause whatever? 

Mr. BoNHASt. Oh, yes; they are very much so. 

Commissioner O’CoNNioi.r.. I)o you supiuise tlmt there is a continuous graft¬ 
ing on these iK'ople after thiw are in here, is there continuous grafting then, 
<ir a threatening that Ihey will give up on them unless they pay more, and keep 
tin'll! contributing constantly? 

.Mr. Bonham. I tliink they are embarrassed in a certain way in that they 
have to work for h'ss wages for the contractors who use them. I tliink it Is a 
general rule that Ohine.se contractors who cmiihiy smuggled Chinamen pay 
tliem less, they have to rvork for less. There are two men who wore recently 
arrested in t’orihind by Inspector Fisher of this distrh'l, who, I am told, were 
known to Interpreter Tapi' here, and Interpreter Tape went to them and de¬ 
manded money from them or he would report tliem. And I am hoiiing when I 
get back to Portland In be able, through their allorno.v, to get these men to 
imike statements. And other Chinese who have testilied before me have told 
me that Tape has come to men who were unlawfully in here, who have Ihh'ii 
.smuggled in, and told them that they had to pay him or that they would be 
turned In to the immigration office. 

There Is one matter that you may have had brought to yiair attention that, 
I think, is ivorth meiitioning, and that is that in our exclusion law we have a 
very un-American restriction which reiiuires a Chinese lahorer lawfully In this 
country to have a thousand dollars, or a wife and children here, property 
that is worth a thousand dollars, before be can go back to his own country on 
a visit, and then he must return wltbiii a year. He Is not allowed to bring 
his wife and children, so it is very seldom that they avail Iheniselves of that 
ground. And they come into our offices all over this coast and all over the 
United States, anil they bring a man with them—and wo encourage them into 
tills practii’c—they bring this man with them, and Ihey say, “I loaned that 
man ten or eleven hundred dolhir.s i n a certain day, pnd he has not paid me. 
I have that much money coining to me.” And we ask that man, “Did this 
man loan you that money as he says? ” And he says, “ He did.” And then we 
give that man the right to go to China on the gi-ound that he has property in this 
country, or debts, in the amount of at least $1,000. Atid we know just ns well 
as I know when I am sitting here tlmt they are lying, and we won’t let them 
go to China and visit their own country unless they tell us that lie, and then 
they can only stay a year. 

I'et a mercliant can go to China and stay over a year. Hell, it is very 
dilliciilt for the Cliiiiaiiian to tell when be should and when he should not lie 
to us. IVe encourage him to lie to us in one case, and in the other case If iie 
conies in and swears he has been In that store a year and we find It Is not true 
we reiect him and turn his case down. And In one case here. In the case of 
lAte Wing you siihpninued, we indicted him. But in the other cases we drive 
them to commit perjury. 

Cbairman Wai.sh. What suggestion would you have, if any, ns to any 
amendment that could be made to the law or any new law that could be en- 
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jiottMl tliJit woulil reiiH'dy (Iiis iiiatti*!'? H si*oins iinpossibW' to fiiinrd Urn 
border, does it not? 

Mr. Bonham. It, Is very biird; yes. 

Chnlrinnn Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonham. Tliose men who lire lawfully here ns Inhorers niid who enn 
show their credenthds, their certlticntes <>( residence. I would say ought to be 
nllowwt to go to (Ihina and they ought not to he rtsiiilred to have any amount 
of property. That is un-American. They should be allowed to go and stay ns 
long as (hey pleasic The would ti'iich them not to disres|ieet our laws and our 
oath, and it would also remove the oecashm tor a great many of the.se fi'llowa 
going into a mercantile establishment wh,>n they didn’t belong there and claim¬ 
ing that they were merchants so that they could go over to their own country 
and stay there ]2 inonth.s. K they could go (hero and stay there 12 months as 
a laborer, they would do it, a great many of them, and would not come In and 
assume a false mercantile status which'would then allow them to bring back 
a family and children if thiyv got away with it, as an exeiniit can do. 

And then another thing, if a merchant to acipiire an exempt stalu.s were 
required to show conclusively (hat be was a merchant tor at least, say, three 
years Instead of one, then it would not be iirofitable for them to bring a man 
in for a few months and get a lot of white witnesses to swear that lie liad been 
in there for 12 months, because it would be iiiiich more ditficnlt for them to 
show, to concoct, a fraudulent case If they liad to lie niercliants for three years. 
And that wouhl not affect any ri'iil, genuine merchants. Iiecause a Chinese 
merchant, once a Chinese nierciiant. is nearly always one. But they will go 
out and bring In the,so laborers and have Iheni around the store iloing .ianitor 
work and giving cigars to two or three while men, and then have these white 
men come in and testify that they are bona iidi' merchants, and have them go 
back to China to stay ns long as they jilease, and when they come back, bring in 
some relative. If (hey had to establish Iheir mercanlile status for three years 
insteailof one, and (hen the inliibilion against laborers going over and staying 
more than one year were removed, it would benefit lhat greatly. I think, and 
remo\(> the incentive for dishonesty and would establish much more cordial re¬ 
lations. 

Chairman Wai-su. Mr. O’Coiinell, will you iilease submit .vour proposition. 
You have it in mind. 

Coiiiini.ssloner O'CoNNK.i.r,. All right. We have tentatively before us a propo¬ 
sition looking toward the wiping of the slate, as it were, of all Clilimnien who 
are in (he United Slates now, giving (hem a clean card of citizenship or resi¬ 
dence. And then taking six months after that for them to .go and register and 
get a proiier certilicate of residence in llie Uniled States. At the end of that 
(hue any Chinaman tliat is found in the Uniti'd States without one of tlie.se new 
certificates—tlie organization of a police board, if you want to call it .such, some 
board lhat would have authority to make investigations, have a .sutlicient num¬ 
ber of them to make investigations ewT so often, as frequenlly as they jileased, 
and any Chinaman they catch without one of these certilicates must be deported 
without (inestion, nnle.ss it is iiroven that be has been detained by .some illness 
or some disease so that he coidd not register at the proper time; but at the 
(■nd of six months after this law went into effect, any Chinese without a certifi¬ 
cate should lie deiiorted. M'hat is your idea on that? 

Mr. Uo.vHAJi. tVell, that wouhl have its advantages and disadvantagc.s. 

CominisKloncr O'Connei.l. What wouhl be the disadvantages? 

Mr. Ito.xHAM. To make It really valuable you would have to Include in that 
American-born Chim'se who are citizens of this country, of course, because if 
you did not, then when you went to round up and pick up your loose ends every 
one of these fellows wmdd claim American citizenship. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be taken care of. Citizens, Ghinanion 
born in thl.s country, would be entitled to citizcaship, or at least resldenceship. 

Mr. Bonham. You would have to Include them In such registration. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That would he provided for. I>o you think it 
would have the efi'ect of making it easier for the ri'sident or citizen Chinaman 
to bring In relations than before, or easier for tlie fellow who smuggles to Ira- 
liose uimn the law to the effect of bringing in relations? 

Mr. Bonham. That objection would he removed largely, you see, if you wmdd 
retiuire him to be exempt for at least three years Instead of one, because it will 
pay n man who l.s not a bona fide exempt to go In and assume Unit status if he 
can do It In 10 or 12months. But If you rc<iHire him to do It for throe years it 
jls not going to be such un easy matter, if you register tliose that are hcri'- 
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Ohairmiin VValhii. Did jon get tliose coidesV 

Mr. I5U.S1KK. I liiive given them to Commissioner White. 

('Imirman Wai.sh. Well, now is the time ami here is the place to have them if 
we are going to use them. 

Commissioner O’Connkj.l. Suppose you fiirni.sh Mr. Bonham a copy of the 
proposorl idea for his rrltidsm, not for your atlirmation, Mr. Bonliam, but your 
real criticism. 

Chairman Wai,.s{i. Very well. 

Commi.s.sioner (VConnkm,. And ,s<>nd it to us at San l'’raticlsco. We will ite 
there next week and the wts'k following. 

.Mr. Bonham. The Chinese merchants, unitsis this is |iresent«t to them dijilo- 
imitically, will be, a great many of them, against it, because they have a natural 
disinclination to la^ snh.iected to .something that other jK.»oplb are not. But, 
really, it will he their predection if hatidhsl profa'rly. 

Coinniissiotier O'Connki.i,. Well, we havt? otie Cliinese association Iti Frisco 
that ha.s gone on record in favor of the idtai, and atiother that is opiiosed to it. 
(if conrse there are two difl’ererit iihins. We would like you to t.aki' that. Mr. 
Btisiek will s<‘e that yoit get a copy of it. (tive it your .sttverest criticism We 
do not care how much yon tear it to pieces; the mori' IIk; tnerrier. fVe prefer 
yoii to .simply .say what yoti thiidr of it. 

.Mr. Bt siKK. Wouhl it lajt have the effect of giving a great many of the 
Chinese who are now iti this country, wlio are afraid to go and make nitplicatioti 
and show tlieniselves al iminigralion offices, wouldn't it emdde tliose to Itring in 
wives and children? 

Mr. Bonha.u. It would unic.ss you umetaUsl the present 12 inoitths' reuiilre- 
nient dtiring wtdcli ii iiiau acapiinsi a iiKTcaittlh? st:ilus las'ati.se many of those 
fellows then woidd go in there and colonthly ac(piire a staftts of that kind, 
and tlnm imtnediately their wife' or their ttdnor children would come, and that 
wonld i-evert hack to tlie old order. 

(iommissiotier tt'Co.NNKr.i,. I tliink yotir idist of tlie mertmutile intd of it i.s a 
very good one. I tidnk tlie time is entirely too linnted. 

Mr. lioMHAi. Yes, .sir; si man does not change liis vocation every 12 
lielween that of lal)orfT and merelnint. 

Comnnssitmer (ftI onski.i.. Mr. Busiek will s(s‘ tlnit .you get .a copy of Uiat. 

Cliairoian \\ Ai.sit. Tliat i.< nil. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. TAPE—Recalled, 

Cltairman Wai.sh. .Mr. Ta[ie, will you be sworn iig.aiu? Do jam solemnly 
swear tlnit tlie testimoiiv whicli yon are now ■itamt to give tiefore tilts eommlR- 
sion in the matter of tlie investlgntlon of alleged sinnggling of jMslatlcs Into tlie 
t'liifed Staira will lie tlie tnith, tlie uhole truth, and nothing Imt the truth, ,so 
help you. God? 

■Mr. Tapk. Yes, sir, 

■Mr. BfstKK. You were asked In produce your liank honk at 2 o'cliwk. Have 
yon that book? 

.Mr. Tai'H. I would like to r(s|itest tlnit my attorney lie present at this liear- 
ing if possible. 

(iliiiiriniin Wm.sii. Do yon rel'ii.se to answer any i|uestlon unless your attor¬ 
ney i.s present? 

Mr. 'I’Ai't:, I will gladly answer nil tiuiAstlons concerning smuggling; gladly 
help you in any ivay I can. Imt willi tlie advice of my counsel I will refn.se to 
answer any ipieslions la'rsoiiiilly coneernlng my.self. 

Cltainnan W visii. On what grounds? 

Mr. T.M’K. Tito advice of my counsel. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Do you claim tlnit any an.swets to tliose tiuestlons might 
tend to incriminate yon? 

Mr. Tack. Y(», air; they miglil; tmt as to .smuggling I will gladly tell you 
whatever I know in my si-x years heivv 

Chairman M'alsh. Have you pei-somilly received any money from men to 
smuggle Cliinese Into this country? 

Mr. TAeu. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon colltsttal money from persons under threat Ulat 
If they did not pay It you would expose the fact that they had been smuggled 
Into this country? 

Mr, Tape. No, str. 
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Clinlrmnn WAi.sn. You may piooeed witli your questions) ulonK tlial Hue. 
pToning out of that. Cross-examine upon the question a.s to whether or not 
lie roeeivert any such money. 

Mr. Bbsikk. Do you know a Clilnese in Ihe city hy tlie name of Woo (Jen? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busiek. IVlmt luislnes.s is lie in? 

Mr. Tape. He Is a merchant Iiere In the Wait Chung Co. on King Street. 

Mr. Bvsiek, Has lie a partner who la interested In any case that came 
through your ollice recently? 

Mr. Tape. I haven’t Ijcen in tlic ollice for—I liaven’t worked out In the ollice. 
I tidnk. for tlie last tliroe months. 

Mr. Bcmiek. Have yon over had any conversation with Win) tlen alioiit the 
admission of any (Jhinese wltldn the last ,vear? 

Jlr. T.mt:. Wily, wliile I was In tlie otTlce out there tliey came out and asked 
me about alien Chinese going and coming. I hail been making out the oul 
going papere and niiturally tiiey c.ame and I would make out all certiticates of 
Cldnose entry, cerlilicaies of identity. Tlicy came and talked to me alioat tlio.se 
things; tlmt was my ollicial tmsiness. 

Jlr. Bbsikk. IHd yon ever demand of Woo lien's [lartner $11)0 or any other 
amount of money for the admission of this man’s .son? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Jlr. Bbsikk. Did yon e\'er iiave aii.v eoriversatioii willi Woo (leu aiioiit it? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Bbsikk. About any sncli? 

Jlr. Tape. .About moiu-y, you mean? 

Air. Bbsiek. About money. 

Jlr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Do yon know a Chinese by the name of l.oo AV'iiig at tlie 
Hbanghiii Bazaar? 

Jlr, Tape. 1 do. 

Mp. Busiek. I lielieve you filed pfiarges against him? 

Jlr. Tai'E. 1 did not. 

Mr. Bbsikk. Who did? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t know. 

Alp. lii'siEK. Don't you know cliarges are iNoiding against liiin? 

Mr. Tape. Only wliat I rpad In tlie newspnrH'PS. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever reeeive from Loo Wing .$’2isi? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever have any poiiversation with him .‘ilaait any nioiaq 
to ho paid for (lie adiiikssion of two Cliine.se lio.vs destined to BittshurgliV 

Mr. Tape. Never. .lust a miniite. I Avoiild like to say in tlie I,ihi Wing eiisi- 
the record at the Immigration ollice will .stiow that I have foaglit against tlial 
man since I Iiave lieon Iiere. He Is Irying to liriiig in Cliinesi' ho,vs claiming lo 
he otiior men’s—claiming In lie falliers of Chinese wlio were Imre. 

Jtr. Busiek. Any more you want to say aliout him? 

Jlr. T.(pk. I was .|usl trying to think. Now, this last cii.si*—this big ni.se we 
have fouglit, hut I can’t think of tlie name of tlie ease .last now, where the 
hoy was deported and the recoril will show it at Hie imiiii.gratioii offlee. 

Mr. Busiek. Anil he is now indicted for conspiracy In that case, Is tliiil true? 

Jlr. Tape. No, .sip; not in that rase. I laid nothing (o do with that cas<' 
that he is indicted in. I knew nothing about ttmt case. 

Air. Busiek. Did you apfieap tiel’or*' tlie grand Jury in tlie case In whicli 
he Is now indicted? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir, 

Air. BtisiEK. Did Insjieclor Moiinm? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t know. 

Sir. Busiek. In 1911 (Iiere were nine isirtilieiit.e.s—Chiacxe certllicates- 
dlsnppeared from thl.s offlee. Do yon remeiiiber the plrciiinstance.s of tlielr 
(Usnppeanince? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you reisiver some of tlieiii? 

Mr. Tape. Y'es, sir; I did. 

Mr. Busier. From whom did .you reeover them? 

Mr. Tai'e. I recovereii—1 don’l reiiieiiiiK-r how many were rissivereil, but I 
got them through another party. 

Mr. Busiek. Wtio was tire otiter lairtyl 
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Ml'. Tai'k. I M'li. Iiln't I'liro in kIvc his immc; Iin wns iiii iiil'oi'mcr I had work¬ 
ing for ino. 

I’hiiiriinm Wai.sii. I would likn to hnvo his name. 

Mr. Tai'K. Well, I wonidn’t rare lo give his name at this lime. 

t'laiirman Wai.sii. Well wh.v not? 

Mr. TAan. I wouldn’t want to bring tlie man into trouble—have iii.s name 
Iirouglit Into this, beeanse he is a prominent man and lie did il as a favor to me. 

('Imirman IVAi.sir. Wlien was tliat? 

Mr. Bu.sibk. lOlii, I tliink, lie recoveretl it. 

Cliainiian Wai.sh. Wliat dale was it? 

Mr. Tai'B. 1 don't know Just now; llio record ont tliere will sliow it. Kvery- 
thing is in llie record ont tliere. I made a trip lo Portland- 

Mr. ISi'siu;. Wlio was along witli ,vou wlien you \ieiit to Portland? 

Mr. Tai'K. Mr. .Monroe. 

Mr. lirsiKi;. Was la' present wlien you recovered the certilirates? 

Mr. T.H'K. No, sir. 

Mr. IlrsiKi;. You know, of course, that the nn're fact you wouldn't want to 
Involve this man’s name is no excuse for you refusing to give his name to 
this commission. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Tack. Wlien 1 jiroinlse a person I wouldn’t loll, when he does ini' a favor, 
I don't think it Is right 1 sliould tell on the man; he trusled me. 

(’hairiiian Wai.sh. Was lids a white man or a Chinese? 

Mr. Tai’K. (’hinese. 

Chairnian M'ai.sii. IVas he Ihe thief? Had he sti>leii Ihem? 

Mr. Tai’k. No, sir. 

Chairnian IVai.sh. lie obtained it from the thief? 

Mr. Tai'e. No, sir; lie got them through—llie eertilicates were passed b.y 
other Chinese wauling to go into the I'aniieries, and this cannery iniiii, I gave 
him tile niiinber of these eertilicates, and I tohl hliii If Ihey run aero.ss Ihem— 
I gave them to several (.’hinese eoiitractors—in ease they run across the cer¬ 
tificates to let me know. 

Cliairtnan M'alsh. To whom did yiai deliver the eertlllcales after you ob¬ 
tained them? 

Mr. Tai'E. Mr. Monroe or Mr. de llrnler, Ihe eomniissloner. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Pid you show tlieiii lo Monroe down at the place where yon 
got them? 

Mr. Tape, I believe I did. 

Mr. HrsiEK. Hid you travel with .Mr. ^lonroe down there? 

Mr. Taph Y'es, sir. 

Mr. IJlislEK. Did you make any arrest or cause anyone lo be arrested who 
bad been in jiossession of tliese fraudulent eerlllicates? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Why not? 

Mr. Tape. Never got the party. 

Mr. Iti'siEK. Why didn’t you get them? 

Mr. T.vpe. The party that gave me the cerlilieales woiiidii't loll me who they 
were tliat bad them. 

,Mr. Ui.'siKK. Did yiai ask him who they were? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. P.i'sikh. Did you over iiresent tlie matter to llie grand Jury? 

Mr. 'i’APE. I tisik it up witli my suiH'rior, my boss; I don’t know if lie did 
or not. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Wild was tliat? 

Mr. Tape. AD'. Monroe; he w.as my siiiierior. 

Chairman Wai.sh, You made a full report to him, did you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; and Mr. de Bruler also. 

Mr, BrsiEK. Do yiai remember when there were some other papers stolen 
out there, I think It was in li)12, and a watchman was dlschargiHl because of 
their loss? 

Mr. Tape. No, air. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did you ever go down in the basement of the building out there 
and find some iiapers, you and Monroe, some paiicrs that had disappeared from 
the office? 

Mr. Tape. I tielleve we did one time. I believe we did. 

Mr, BrsiEK, Wliut were the clretimslunces of that? 

Mr. Tape. There was tin Interpreter employed out there at that time that 
bail some case Hxeil; I have forgotten now. 
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Air. BrsiEK. Wlio was llic Interpreter? 

Mr. Tape. Frank Ijewis. I don’t remember tlie east* exiictiy, but it came— 
tlte Information came to me that there were some papers stolen; they were 
thrown down the toilet. We found out that the—we went down there and 
looked, because we knew tlie toilet was an oiten toilet, the sewer went down 
in the lions**, and we found tlie papers *lowii in tlie sewer. 

Sir. Busier. The los.s was diseovereil on .Saturday'/ 

Mr. Tape. The loss was diseovereil on Saturday, if I am rldlit. 

Sir. Busier. Didn’t you lell Inspector Wilkes that you siisis'cted lliat they 
iiiikht be down that sewer? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t remenibi'r ever speakini; to Wilkes about it. 

Sir. BU.SIKR. Will you say that you did not speak to Wilkes alioiit it? 

Sir. T.apk. SJo; I wouliln’t; but it is soIoiir uj;o; it is longer tliaii 1912. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t yiui and Slouroe lliere Ihe next day on Siindav anil 
find those paiiers? 

Sir. Tape. I don’t remember wliat day we were there, but be and I did go 
tliere one day, and we found tho.se in tlie liaseinent; it is down in llu* sewer. 

Sir. Busier. Isn’t it a fact Wilkes told you tin* next Slonday that he had 
(jone down tliat Saturday nis'ht and hunted for tliem himself, and tiiey weren’t 
there ? 

Sir. Tape. I don’t remeinlier. sir. if I eior talked In Wilk*'s about it. 

Sir. Busier. You knew a (iliinese by tlie name of t’liin TeoiiK’/ 

Mr. Tape. No; I don’t. 

Sir. Busier. SCow in llonakonc- 

Sir. Tape. IIow do you spell it? 

Sir. Busier. Chin, ('-ii-i-ii; tlie last name Toons, T-*'-o-n-s, now in llonskonjr, 
Cliiiia, formerly here? 

Sir. Tape. Mo; I don’t reeall tlie iiaiiii*. lie niisht have another name I know 
him by. Cliiiiese liave three or four dilTerent names. 

Sir. Busier. Do you know any Cliinese liy tlie name of Cliln Loy? 

Sir. Tape. Y’es. 

Sir. Busier. Who is he? 

Sir. Tape. lie is a merehant ilov.n tliere, I also kiioiv aiiollier one tliat is 
a cannery man. 

Sir. Busier. Tliat is what? 

Mr. Tape. Tliat is a eannery man. 

Sir. Busier. Are you well aeiniaint(>d with that merchant? 

Sir. Tape. I know him, not well luiiiiainted witli hliii no iiiori* tlian I am with 
any others. 

Mr. Busimc. Don’t you fr<*quenlly yo to his place of biisiness in your 
imudiine? 

Sin Tape. No; I haven’t been in that iilaee for six montiis. 

Sir. Busier. Does lie frtiiuenlly come out to the inimlKration station to 
sei* you? 

Sir. Tape. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Do you know a t’liliiese by tlie name of I,**** Dona, calleil 
Billy Doiiit? 

Sir. Tape. I do, sir. 

Sir. Busier. SVIiat is his business? 

Sir. Tape. He runs a little store, restinirant, and interesl**d in several ros- 
taiirants lu*ri*. 

Sir. Busier. Do you frequently see him? 

Sir. Tape. I do at tlm(*a. 

Sir. Busier. Does ho eoiiie out to the station to .s>h’ you? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t know. Very .seldom ever comes to see me. Sir. Slonroe 
sends for him to come out there on business. He worked out tliere on dllT<‘rpnl 
times. 

Mr. Busier. SVhat does Slonroe send for him for? 

Sir. Tape. I don’t know, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Are you not there when he Is? 

Sir. Tape. He goes into Sir. Slonroe’s room and I don’t know what he din's 
or says. 

Sir. Busier. Doe.sn’t he have dealings with you? 

Sir. Tape. He comes out there around tlie place. 

Sir. Busier. Have you ever heard it charged tliat Billy Dong and Chin Loy 
claim to collect money for you? 

Sir. Tape. Since I have been Investigated, I have lieard it; yes. 

38810—S. Doc. 415,64-1— vol 7-11 
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Mr. ItirsiEK. Have you taken up the matter with either one of the two? 

Mr. Tape. I have not: I have not seen Chin Loy for six months or more. 

Mr. Busiek. You ai'e sure about the fact you haven't seen him for six 
months? 

Mr. Tap*. Yes, sir; I don’t remember of seeing him for six montlis. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Did you bring the copy of the contract which the wmmission 
requested this morning? 

Sir. Tape. I did; but my lawyer has it. 

Cliairman VV.alsh. Do you refase to produce it? 

Jlr. Tai'E. With the advice of my counsel. I ilo; yes, sir; being it is my 
personal business. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you any other reason e.xcept the advice of your 
counsel? * 

Mr. T.APE. No, sir; I am going by Ids advice. 

Chairman Walsh. What is this man's name—I,ee Dong? Did l*ee Dong 
ever pay you any money? 

Mr. Tape. That’s my personal business, and I refu.se to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. You rofu.se? On what ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. Tiiat has got notliing to do with this investigatiom 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you refuse to answer on tlie ground tliat it iiilglit tend 
to Incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. Tlirough advice of my coumsel. I refu.se to answer tliat que.stion. 

Cliairman Walsh. You do not claim, then. It miglit tend to incriminate you? 

Air. ’Tape, It might, being—it might since the way I hear this investiga¬ 
tion—the man investigating tia.s been going around and doing. 

Chairman Walsh. We might as well have an understanding. Counsel is 
not coming in here, and you liave no rigid to rcfu.se to answer a que.stion, 
except on the ground that it might tend to incriminate you; otherwise, you will 
be compelled to answer. 

Mr. Tape. I believe it mlglit. 

Cliairman Walsh. Then you rcfii.se to aiiswiT tlie queslioii as to wliether 
or not you ever received any iiiuncy from i.ee Dong, alias Killy Dong, on the 
ground it might tend to incriinlmite you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Go ahead, tlieii, on .some other que.stion. 

Mr. Blsiek. Have you ever received any money from Chin I.oy? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Wliat did you say? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Never? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. BrsiiiJC. Did you ever go to a (.'liincse by tlie mime ow Woo Gem and 
ask him not to give Inspector I’onhniii any inforiiiation resfiecting yourself? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir, 

Mr. Busier. Has Mrs. Tape any liideiiendeiit income? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Bi-isiek. Oil wlint ground do you refuse to answer? 

Sir. Tape. That It is Mrs. Tape's hiisliie.ss and not mine. 

Chalrninn Walsh. The reason we are asking tlie.se questions now is to dis¬ 
cover whether or not you accepted any money for smuggling Cliinese Into thi.s 
country, and that is iiertlnent, I say to you that tliat is a pertinent question. 

Mr. Tape. I don’t tliink tliat lias—that Mrs. Tape's Income has anything to 
do with my smuggling in Chinese. 

Mr. Busiek. Has she ever given yon any money? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. BusnsK. On what grounds? 

Mr. Tape. That it has nothing to do with tills investigation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tliat is not a sufficient answer. I advise you, sir, that the 
only ground upon which you can refu.se to answer Is that it might tend to in¬ 
criminate you. 

Mr. Tape. Weil- 

Chairman Walsh. We are not going- 

Mr. Tape. I am willing to answer ail questions, but when it comes to my 
personal business or Mrs. Tape’s personal business, I wilt refuse to answer 
through advice of my couusel. 
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Mri.'’TapeT''‘ ^ '''''■«"■«> '"'J' fvmu 

Mr. Tape. I will refuse to answer. 

answr™'"’ "" >>» y"» refuse to 

Mr. Tapk. That it Is my personal business. 

vvltnJs"vas aOvI^a tharthtiTls not a'Ual'Krouinl fo‘i!‘rSRto^or Ihe 
question. 1 he only legal ground for refu.sing to answer tlie question beinc tint 

Is "w uuror tTOuhl‘’not"‘ir <l»e«tion 

Mr. Tape. It iniffht. 

Clmirninn Walsh. It nil^Iit teiul to inerimlnate vou’ 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

riiMirimin Walsh. (Jo ahead with some other question, then 
stores?^''”"*' ''J' 'f>"‘ 'lepartment 

I\Tr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

I\rr. Rttsuck. On what Krouiul do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. That It Is Mrs. Tape’s personal hiisjue.s.s and not mine 
Mr. Ih'siek. Do you pay her hills? 

^^r. Tape. I refuse to answer also. 

Mr. DrsiEK. ()n what jrpound tlo you refuse to answer? 

Mr. 1\vi’E. \\oll, through advice of my attorney. 

Mr. IlrsfEK. Well, you are Instructed- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wo will not continue going over tliis ail the lime. Would 
or would not tlio answer to tliat question tend to incriininaie you? 

Mr. 'I’M-K. 1 want yon to explain to me. You say “tencj to Uiciiminate me." 

I don t exaetly nndei'sland wliat tliat moans. 

Chairman Wai.su. That means tins: TImt if yon gave an answer tliat 
might tnndsh a cii'cmiistance or a link in a cliain of eircnnistanccs that might 
convict you or tend to convict you of some offense against tlie law tliat Is 
the only ground upon wliicli you can refuse to answi'r this commission ■ tli-n 
is, wliedior (,r not In your opinion it might tend to incriminate vou Do vmi 
understand tliat now? 

Mr. T\ri:. I think I liavc got it tlirongh niy head. I didn’t understand from 
Yhat you said .lust exactly wliat you meant. Weil, on tliat ground. I refuse 
to answer tliat. 


Cliairman M at.su. Tliat il migid tend to incriminate vou? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You understand, tlien, yon have tlie por.sonal rigid '' 

Mr. TArn. I haven’t got It in niy mind exactly righl. 

Cliairnian Wai sii. I have exiilalncd to yon that if in ymir opinion—the law 
compels us to leave it to you—if in your opinion au answer might tend to 
eltlier convict yon of an offense, or fiirnlsli a circumstance, or a link in tlie 
chain of circumstances that niight lead to yoiir prosocniioti or conviction of 
some offense against the law, tliat then you have the [lersonal right to refuse 
to answer on tliat ground alone. Tliat is tlie only ground upon widch yon 
can refuse to answer n question to this eomndsslon. Do you understand if' 
That it is your personal privilege to interpose timt in order tliat no advantage 
will be taken of you? 

Mr. Tape. I think I understand you. 

Chairman Wai-sh. So tliat if you refuse to answer the question it will not 
do to simply say it is on tlie advice of counsel or that It is personal Imsiness, 
I have stated to you the only ground upon which you can refuse to answer a 
question before this commission, and you have to Interpose tliat. 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 


Mr. Bt'siek. You were asked the question whether or not you paid any of 
Mrs. Tniie’s bills at tlie various department stores. M'lll you answer that 
question now? 

Mr. Tape. I will decline to answer on the ground that it niiglit tend to— 
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Mr. Busier. Incriminate you? 

Mr. Tack. ImTiminute me. 

Mr. Busier. Did you tell Inspector Bonham you won comslderablc money at 
(ramhllm;? 

Mr. Tape. I also refuse lo answer that question. 

Mr. Busier. On what ground? 

Mr. Tape. On the ground It might tend to Incriminate me. Is that the way? 
Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon win considerahle money? 

Mr. Busier. Did you win considerable money? 

Mr. Tape. I also rofu.se to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Tape. It might Incriminate me. 

Mr. Busier. You worked with Insiiector I'aylor here for some time, did you 
not? 

Mr. Tape. I did, sir. 

Mr. Busier. For how long? 

Mr. Tape. I don't remember the dales. I think it wa.s—— 

Mr. Busier. How many weeks? 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Busick, I wish you would get where he was born, the 
name of his father and mother, where he has lived. Hie various positions he 
has occupied, wliere he was educated, and tlic complete liistory of him down 
to tills date. 

Your name is Frank II. Tape? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Busier. Where were you horn and when? 

Mr. Tape. Born in 1878; November 6; San F’raneisco, Cal. 

-Mr. Busier. IVliat is your fatlier's business? 

Mr. Tape. My fatlier is in liie lionding liusiness now. 

Mr. Busier. Wimt business has he been in in tlie past? 

Mr. Tape. Prior to tliat he was in tlie learning business. 

Mr. Busier. What is your father’s name? 

•Mr. Tape. .loseph Tape. 

Mr. Busier. And your mollier's name? 

Mr. Tape. Mary. 

Mr. Busier. Are they Cldnese? 

Mr. Tape. Botli of tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Native Cldne.se? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere were yon educated? 

Jlr. Tape, In California. 

Sir. Busier. At the public scliooi? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long did you attend? 

Mr. Tape. 1 only weni tlirmigli Hie grammar school. 

Mr. Busier. You went through grammar school? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Did you graduale? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Ever go to hlgli scliooi? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you had any special education in any way? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In any academy? 

Sir. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. IVliat occupation have yon had since yon left school? 

Mr. Tape. I went to work for my father in the teaming business. 

Mr. Busier. At tlie lime that you worked for your father did you ever get 
Into trouble about some money ladng abstracted from a trunk that yon were 
hauling to the docks for a Chinaman? Do you remember tlie instance I 
refer to? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Wamh. Let me ask the witness a few questions. I Just want to 
get his personal history. 

What school did you go to, Mr. Tape? 

Mr. Tape. I went to the—I have forgotten, the first primary school. 
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Clinlrman Wat.sh. Public school? 

Mr. Tape. Public school in Ran I’raiici.sco. 

Chairman Wat.sh. At what ajre did you leave school’ 

Mr. Tape. What atre? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Tape. About I.’? or 16 years old. I think I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the first place you worked’ 

Mr. Tape. For my dad. 

^alrninn Walsh. And how long did you work for vour ilad’ 

Mr. Tape. About live or six years. 

Chairman Wai.sit. In what iiuslnoss? 

Mr. Tape. Teamlnc business. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlmt part of the work did vou do’ 

Mr. Tape. I drove te.am. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. And after you left the service of vour fatliiT where did 
you po? 

Mr. Tape. Worked for the railroad companv. 

Chairman Walsh. What rallroail coniiiaTi.v'? 

Mr. Tape. Routhern P.aciflc. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Tape. As guard and handling Chinese traveling under hmal lhro\igh the 
TTnlted Rtates. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work for the r.allroad comjiany? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t rememher exactly, around two or thrw years 
Chairman Walsh. Wliere next did you work? 

Mr. Tape. Then I went to work for the Chinese concession In thi‘ SI. T.ouls 
fair, and I worked there about six months, and then I entered the Government 
service, the Immigration Rervhi'. 

Chairman Wat.stt. At what iioint? 

Mr. Tape, St. I.ouis. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Did you take the civil-service examination? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman W.al.SH. At whose recommendation did vou go into tlie Gov(>rn- 
meirt service? 

Mr. Tape. .Tames Tt. Dunn, inspector in charge in St. I.taiis. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ilad you known .Mr. Dunn before’ 

Mr. Tape. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where? 

Air. Tape. San Francisco. 

Chairman W.u.sh. In San Francisco? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And who did yon first work under in Rt, lands? 

Afr. Tape. Air. Dunn. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long did you worl; In St. lamls? 

Air. Tape. Four—five—six—I think three or four years. 

Chairman Walsh. And wore you Investigated at any time wliilc you were 
there? 

Air. Tape. I was, sir, after T left Ihcre. 

Chairman Walsh. After you left there? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho was the Investigator? 

Air. Tait,. I don’t know, sir, T have never been told. 

Chairman Walsh. What was I he result of the Investigation? 

Air. Tape. I have never been told, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were you charged with? 

Air. Tape. 1 don’t know. I have never had—they never notified me of the 
charges. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere did you go from Rt. Isuils? 

Air. Tape. To Portland. • 

Chairman Wai.sh. What year did you go to Portland? 

Air. Tape. I think It was 1007. 

Chairman Wamh. You went Into the service as an Interprt'ter. didn’t you? 
Air. Tape. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It a new appointment or were yon transferred from 
St. lAtnls? 

Mr. Tape. Transferred 
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Ctiiiii-iiuin Wai.sh. Af vmir own request or the request of some one eL«e? 

Mr. T.ArE. No, sir; the depiirtnient tmnsferred all the Clilne.se interiireters 
all over the United State.s. 

Chairniiin W.m.sh. How long did you stay In Portland) 

Mr. Tape. I think I went there In October or Noveiiilier, and I left there the 
next April or May, some time around there, I don’t exactly rememher. 

( hairmun Walsh. What were the cireiinistaiice.s of your leaving tiierei were 
you transferred or discharged, or did you resign? 

Mr. Tape. I went South working on siieclnl work—smuggling on tlie Mexican 
border. 

C.halrman Walsh. Who had yon sent to the South to investigate smuggling 
on the Mexican border? 

•Mr. 'I'apk. Tlio bureau. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. W'liat particular individual reeoiniuentied voii, if von 
know? 

Mr. Tape. I don't know, sir. 

( liairinan W .vlsii. How long did you remain in the South investigating 
smuggling? 

Mr. Tapp, I went down tiiere—I don'l remeinlier—I lldidc it was right afler 
1 li'ft Portland, and I si.-iyed llno'e until somewlu'te around in tile last td' Octo¬ 
ber or tile first of November of tliat year. 

Chairman Walsh. At wliat point or iHiints? 

Mr. Tape. I worked in hos Augele.s, San Diego, and on the liorder down tlu'i'e. 
Chairman W'alsii. Under wlio.se ImmiHllate su|iervision did von work? 

Air. Tape. ,Mr. Taylor’.s. 

f hairniau Walsh. Did you know Air. Taylor liefore you came to PorllandV 
Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman W'al.sii. Wlan’e did yoti iteconie aciiuaiided witli Mr. Taylor? 

Air. Tape. The tirst time? 

Chairman Walsh. Ves. 

Mr. Tape. In San F’rancisco wlion I was sent down tliere. 

Chairninn W.vlsh. Wlieii you were sent down tliere on (ids special work? 

Air. Tai’E. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who sent you down tliere? 

Air. Tape. It was the bureau; I don’t remeiiiher now .lust who It was. 
Chairman Walsh. Y’ou don't renieiiilier tlie individual? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; I don’t. 

Chairman W alsh. Wliat is Air. Taylor’.s full name? 

Air. Tape. K. H.—Itichard. 

Chairman Walsh. Uivliiini II. Ta.vior. 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; I don’t know what the other Is. I believe I was In San 
Francisco on a vacation when I got that detail. Now, I am not sure. 1 be¬ 
lieve 1 was ill San Francisco on a vacation wlieii tlie liiireaii deialled me to work 
wltli .Mr. Taylor. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Did you meet Mr. Taylor before you went South? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. Tlie first time I met lilni was lii Sail Francisco when I 
got that detail to go to work down there. 

Cliairinnii W.ilsh. Well, you inel. iiiiii before you went oil’ oil your detail? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairmati Walsh. To tlie Soiitli? 

Air. Tape. Yes. 

Chairniun Walsh. What were the elrcumstauees under which you met Mr. 
Taylor? 

Air. Tape. I ju.st met him in tlie inmdgrntloii station oflices there. 

Chairman Walsh. Accidentally) 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; I went up there and inquired for him. 

Chairman Walsh. You Inquired tor him? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrnmn Walsh. Now, how long did you stay In the South? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t remember the exact montlis; it was from the time I left 
Portland until- 

Chairman Walsh. April to October? 

Air. Tape. Around May or .Tune until October, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mr. Tape. Nineteen- 

Chairman Walsh. Six years ago) 

Mr. Tape. 1908,1 think It was. 
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Cliiilrmnn Wai.sh. I908V 
Sir. Tape. Y(«, sir. 


"'Iierp did 

Mr. Tape. Camp back to Soattlo. 

Cliainnaii Wai.sh. Camp back to Spattip’ 

Mr. Tap];. Yes, 


Cliairman Wai..sh. You wpi-p ordprpd bprp by wliom? 

•Mr. Tape. TIip dpiairlmpiu In Wasliinstoii.' 

Cliairmaii Wai.sh. WpII, di<| .Mr. Taylor ordor von Iutp llipii’ 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

( bairmaii Wai.sh. llavp yon bppii nndpr Hip dirpvt sniMn-visioii of Jlr 
Taylor pvpr sini'p? 

.Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. How Ion;; did yon (•iiniiniip lids iiivcsiiaation as to smii". 
ttllbtt (.Ihiiipsp'; 

Mr. Tape. .Inst llip tiiiip 1 was workiiia' with lilm down Iborp. 

Cliairman W'ai.sh. Now, wlipn yon caiiio lo Soattlp. in wbal .anacitv did 
you pomp lipri'V 

Mr. Tape. .Vs a Cbino.sp intpriirptor. 

Cliairman W'ae.sh. As a CbiiiPsp inlcriircipr? 

Mr. Tape. Yps, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Yon bavp bopii liprp pvor siiuo Unit timo? 

.Mr. Tape. I Inivp. sir. 

Clniirman Wai.sh. As Cbiiipsp intorprotpr? 

Mr. Tape. Yps, sir. 

Cbairiiian Wai.sh. Havo yon bad any niniiiclal transiiptions witli Mr. TaylorV 

.Mr. T.ipe. No, sir. 

CIniinnaii Wai.sh. Mas lip over paid yon an.v moin\v‘f 

■Mr. Tape. In wlnit way? i 

Clniirman W.ai.sh. .Viiy way. on apcoimt, wlnitsopvpr? 

Mr. Tape. I loaiipil liiiii—we werp in .Jainaii'a in 1911, and I loanod biin 
.fltKE 1 tiiiiik it Avas .‘tlOO: as I canip away from .laniaira lipforo lip did and 
AAp didn't jipi onr plippks. and I loaiipil liiiii .$100 at tliat linu', and lip rpuiriipit 
it to iiip al'iiT lip Piimp liaik liorp, 

Cliainnaii W.ai.sh. WIipii was llnil? 

Mr. Tape. 1911, in Ndvpnilipr or Dpcoinlipr avp wpnt (o .laniaiia and piinip 
inipk. 1 Piinip back in Fplirnary, I91'J. and bp rptnriipd llip inoiicy wlipii iip 
paiiip back, sonip time in Miircli or .April. Tbat i.s thp only time. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Hiia'p yon PA’cr jiaid liim any nioiipy'.' 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Clniirnian Wai.sh. lias lip ever paid yon any inoiipy on any acconiit Avliatso- 
PVpr? 


Mr. Tape, TInit Avas tlip only tiinp lip pvpr did. 

Cbairinaii Wai.sh. Is Hial lin- only linancial (riinsaclioii yon ever Iniil Avitli 
Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tai'h. Yps. 

Cliainnaii Wai.sh. All risdil, .Mr. Unsiidi. 

Mr. llrsiEK. Yon Avorkpd witli .Mr. Taylor diiriii.i; tlip limi' tliat yon wore 
iindpr charkPs. did you not, and up to Hip time of your suspension? 

Mr. Tape. Yra, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. You aa'ppp in iirclly constant comniniiicatioii Avitli him, aapi'p 
,vou not? 

Mr. Tape, I Avns. 

Mr. IluaiEK. Did you rocpivc a Iciokram from Jlr. Taylor duriii;t that time? 

Mr. Tape. Jlr. Taylor Avas here all Hie time. 

Air. llusiEK. Did you ever b’Pl a wire from him from Hnfl'alo or from Wasli- 
Ington? 

Air. Tape, An ansAver from one 1 sent him; yes, sir, 

Mr. Bpsikk. What aviis tlip iiurport of that wire? 

Mr. Tape. I don't rememlier tlie p.'tiipt words just now-. 

Air. BtmiEK. Well, the substance of It, your Avire to him and Ids lo yon? 

Air. Tape. I Avired him that they avpi-p iiiApstittating me, and Avhat slioiild 
I do. 

Air. Busiek. And what else? 

Mr. Tape. And he wlriKl me back to demand a Avrltten statenient of the 
charges, 1 believe It was. 
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Mr. Busikk. And wlmt el*? 

Mr. T.\pe. I don’t remember what else was In It now. 

Jlr. Busikk. Did he tell you that he would stand hy you? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Arc you sure of that? 

Mr. Tape. I am. I didn’t see anything in ids telegram that said that. 

Mr. Busiek. M’hat other wire dhi you receive from him? 

Mr. Tape. I received no other wire from him. 

Mr. Busier. Did you receive a letter from him follou in.a tliat wire? 

Mr. Tape. OBlcial lei ter; yes, .sir. 

Mr. Busikk. To wliat effect? 

Mr. Tape. TellliiK me what I should do and the work that I was detailed 
to do. 

.Mr. Busier. Did he tell you that hi' would stand hy you in this loafter of the 
investigation ? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

.Mr. Bu.siek. How long were you working—— 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you In that telegram to staml iiat? l)id he use 
that expression? Be careful, now, and remeinher. 

Mr. 'Tape. I doti't remeinher. I am tail a great one at using slang. 

Chairman IValsh. How is that? 

•Mr. Tape. I don’t ri'ineniber if hi' said tliat or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you that telegratn still in your possession? 

Mr. Tape. 1 may have. I don't knoiv if I lm\e or not. 

Chairman Walsh. IVlien was it received? 

Mr. Tape. Some time in May or .lutie. 

Chairman IV.alsii. Did. you receive that reply on the same day tliat you 
wired him? 

Mr. Tape. .No; I don't remeinher that. 

Chairman M'ai..sh. You wired him at liiiffalo. or Washingtiai, or wliere? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t remeinher if I wired him at I’.iilTiilo or 'Wasliiiiglon. 
Chairniiiu Wal.sii. Wliere did you get his wire from? 

Mr. Tape. Prom Buffalo. 

Chairnian IYal.sii. From Buffalo? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Cliarimaii IValsh. How did you know wliere lie was? 

Mr. Tape. Mr. Taylor and I are personal friends, and'we always—we corre- 
.sponded every once in a while. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave iiersonal correspondence outside of your otlictal 
eorrp.spondence? 

Mr. Tape. Only a few letters a year sometimes. 

('hairtiian Wal.sii. Has Jlr. Taylor ever visited you in your home here? 

.Mr. Tape. He has a few times. 

Chairman Walsh. With an.vone else jiresent? 

Mr. Tape. Mrs. Taylor. 

Chairnian Walsh. How maiiy limes has he visiteil you here? 

Jtr. Tape. On this last tri|i? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

.Mr. Tape. Jlaylie aliout throe times. 

Chairman JValsii. Well, firior to this last trip how many tiiiii's did ho visit 
yon at your home here? 

Mr. Tape. Once. 

(diairman Walsh. Was JIrs. Taylor with him on all llioso occasions? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Has he ever heon at your home when Jlr.s. Taylor wii.s not 
with 1dm? 

Jlr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlion did ho first visit your home? 

Mr. Tape. When he came licre last year. 

Chairman Wai-sh. 1013? 

Jlr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he over visit you In your liome at Portland? 

Jlr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien was the occasion of these last tliree visits to your 
home? 

Mr. Tape. When were they? 

Chuiriuun Walsh. Y'es, sir. 
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Hr. Tapb. I don't ri'inpnil)er tlip datos 

aiiiirinan Walsh. Approxlnmloly wlion woic Mi.- datosK 

Mr. Tape. I could not toll you. 

I’huiriiiun Walsij. Were lliey Ihis year? 

Mr. Tape.-O h, yes; tliis year, during tin- luonlli of July. 

Mr. Blsiek. All throe visits durini; that nionlh? 

arrlTOMiMe. ‘ '' ‘‘O 

Mr. lit’.siEK. Of July? 

Mr. Tape. Of June, i think it was. 

Air. Ill siKK. Ho has he.-n out at your honso slm o th.-so oharyi-s wore lilod 
uftalnst you, has he not? 


Mr. Tape. I haven’t .seen any charKos lih-il against ino at all. 

Air. ItcsiEK. Or since you have heen under (nvesliyaiion'' 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; he hasd't been to toy house. 

Mr. ISrsiEK. How lont; was it you were uiid.-r invi-.stiitation? 

Air. Tape. I was suspended tin- iWMii of Juiy. I rec.-ived it liie .'list .d' July, 
('hairnian Walsh. Were all thesi- visits of Taylor anil his wife piior to 
the lime you were suspen.i.-d? 

Air. Tape. A't-s, sir. 

Ohairmun Wai.sh. How far were they a|iarl? 

Mr. 'I' APE. Oh, mayhe ti week. 


Ohairnian WAi.sit. AVas Air. Taylor there in the niitldtime or daytlm.-? 

Air. 1 Ai-E. I think Ik- visiu-d us in the evening tiir.-.- dilt'.-r.-ut times. 
Ohairniau Wai.sh. How lout; did ho stay tm each occasion? 

All". 'I'.tPE. Two or three hours. 

Ohaii'man Wai.sh. Was there any iierson elst- ]iresent Ix-sides Air. Tavior 
and his wife? 

Air. Tai-e. Airs. Ta|ie and mysi-If. 

(’hairnian W.ai.kix. No one eise except you four? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 


Air. BfsiEK. Do you visit iiack and forlii with Insjiector Alonroe? 

Air. 'i’APE. .\t ids iiome, you iiii-an? 

Air. Besif.k. lltive Inspector Alonroe an-1 Airs. .Monroe ever lacii at your 
house? 


Air. Tape. Tia-y liave. 

Air. BfsiEK. When was the la.st time? 

Air. Tape. Ovt-r a yt-ar aco. 

Air. Bi-siek. Wiien was tiie last Him- you were together as a, iiarty? 

Air. Tape. Some lime in Alay. 

(’hairnian Walsh. Now, you sa.v tile last tiim- you were tliere was over a 
.tear ayo? 

Air. Tape. .\t Air. Alonroe’s house. 

(’liairman Walsh. When was tlie last time he was al your house? 

Air. Tape, fiver a yi-ar into. 

Chairman Walsh. How many times has la- heen al .tour hon.se alto-tether? 
Air. T.vpe. I don’t think he has visited us over four or live times. 

('hairnian Wal.sh. Covering: tvhat ]ieriod of time? 

Air. Tape. Kver since I have heen in Seatlii-. Wi- iiave iiei-ii out riiliiit,' 
lokether. 

(’hairnian Wal.su. Who ali? 

Air. Tape. Air. anil Airs. Alonroe and Air. and Airs. Ta|te. 

('hairnian AValsh. How freiiuentiv? 

Air. Tape. Oh. maybe three or four timi-s a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Coverint; how many years? 

Air. Tape. Since I have had the mitoniohiie, the Iasi lliree .-ears, 
fihairman Walsh. The last three years? 

Air. Tape. A'es, sir. 

Chuiruinn WAL.sn. I take it from .vour ineiilioninL' Airs. Tais- (hat you are 
I- marrliHl man?' 

Air. Tape, i'es, sir. 

(’hairnian AValsh. Had you ever been married before? 

Air. Tai-e. No, sir. 

Chairman AVai,sh. How recently have yon bm-n married? 

Air. Tape. I decline to answer. 

Chairnian AValsh. On what Krounds? 

Air. Tape. On the itronnd it miijht incriminate me. 
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('Iiiiirnian Wai.sh. I will ask you the direct que-stioii of wheUier or not 
Mix Tape ever went out rldlUB with you prior to your marriage? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

('halrnian \Vai..su. On what groumls? 

Mr. Tape. The same ground, it might: incriminate me. 

Clialrman Walsh. Where were you married? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer tliat question, Imt I will say I was marrieil 
and have documentary evidence. 

Oiialrman Walsh. I asked you wlicre you were married. 

Mr. Tape. I also refuse to answi'r lliat question. 

Cliairman Walsh. On wliat grounds? 

Mr. Tape. Mlglit iucrimliiale me. 

('Iiainiinii Walsh. Have yiai a certilicate of marriage? 

Mr. '1'ape. I luive. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere is it? 

Mr. Tape, in my |)ossession. 

Chairman W.alsh. In your pocket? 

.Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere is it, tlieii— wliat place? 

Jir. Tape. I liave it at lionie. 

Mr. BfsTEK. Will you iireseiit tliat to tlie comiiiissioii? 

Mr. Tape. Not willioiit Hie advice of- 

Mr. Busiek. And exldhit it to tile comnii.ssion? 

Mr. Tape. Not witliout tlie advice of my lawyer. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Is tliat ilie only ground you liave? 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you any otlier ground for your refusal to present 
your marriage certillcale to tlie commission except you want tlie advice of 
counsel ? 

Mr. Tape. .No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very giaal. 'I’lien let Hie record sliow Hint. 

Mr. Tape. I .said a few miiuites ago, tiioiigli, it miglit incriiiiinale me later on. 
Cliairman Walsh. You lefii.se to do it on tile advice of counsel, and on Hie 
furtlier ground it miglit tend to iiicrlmiiiate you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lif.siEK. Hid you <‘ver live witli a woman liy Hie name of Pearl in I’orl- 
land? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer Hiat question. 

Mr. Blsiek. Oil what ground? 

Mr. Tape. Upon the same ground; it miglit tend to ineriminale me. 

Cliairman Walsh. I>oes Mr. Taylor know a woniiiii with wlioni you lived in 
Portland, wliose first name was Pearl? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; I never knew Mr. Taylor when I llvial at Portland. 

Mr. Busiek. Hid you ever live at tlie Hotel Calliouii here? 

Mr. Tape. I did. 

Mr. Busiek. Hid .Mrs. .Sutlierlaiid live at Hie Hotel Callioiiii at Hie same time 
you did? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer that also. 

Mr. Busiek. On what ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. It migtit tend to Incriminate me later on. 

Mr. Busiek. How niiieli rent did you |iay at the Holel Calhoun? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Busiek. On wliat ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. It might tend to inerlmlnate me later on. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Getting iiaek to Taylor, how niiiiiy arrests did you make wliile 
you were with him this last time? 

Mr. Tape. None at all. 

Mr. Busier. How niiuiy weeks did you put in on Hint work? 

Mr. Tape. About six weeks. 

Mr. Busiek. You had a motor boat? 

Mr. Tape. Under his orders. 

Mr. Busier. And you had anoHier Inspeelor Iielping you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you didn't cateh n single smuggler? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Hid yon get any (gilnm? 
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Chairman Walsh. I wouldn’t ask him about that. 

Mr. Busiek. That is all the (lue.stlons I want to a.sk. 

‘^cused Until to-morrow 

moinlnj, at 10 o clock to apijcar ticre wlllioiit furttier notice, rememherlnc you 
mornlng^'^ * subpcemi. You will be excused until 10 o'clock to-morrow 

Mr. Tape. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr Busier. Mr. do Bruler. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, ELLIS RE BRULER. 

Chairman Walsh. IV ill you please be .sworn? Do you soleuinl.v .swear that 
the testimony whicli you are alauit to give at the hearing now {lending before 
this commission, being the Invesligation into tlie alleged smuggling of Asiatics 
into the United Slate.s, will be the truth, tlie whole truth, ami nothing but the 
truth so help you God? 

Mr. PE littuinu. I do. 

.Ml’. Bukiek. I’lease stipe ,vonr full name. 

Mr. DE Buut.EB. Ellis do Brtdcr. 

Mr. Busier, \ou tire now a practicing liiwyer in .kcatth’? 

Mr. DB Bkuleb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What was your occu|iatioii jirior to that tiiiic? 

Mr. HE Buui.eii. From September 1, 1000. to Novenilier It.), Itll.”,. 1 was com¬ 
missioner of irnniigralion at the {lort of Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. And at Unit time you had under you as Ctiinese interpreter 
Frank Taitc? 

Mr. DE iiiitii.EU. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. .Mr. do Bruler, to get right at the matter. Mr. Frank Tape lias 
been tinder a cloud here in Seattle, and tlie commission would lil.e to know 
what you know about his activities? 

Mr. UK I’.nui.Eii. Now, you mean for me to tell that in my own way, 1 suii- 
{loseV 

.Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DE Kkui.ek. When 1 wi'iil into tlie service I found Unit Mr. Tii|ie as in¬ 
terpreter was not vm'y well liked hy the ollicors. It was suspected that lie was 
tlie ciintideiitial agent of tlie Commissioner Genoriil at that time. Commissioner 
General Keefe, and he was not liopuhtr. Enter lie lioiight an ailtomohile, and 
it was a niatler of con,ieclnre as to whore he got the money to buy the anto- 
inohile. He told me that he got the aidomohile through his father. Different 
ones told me nt different times that his father was a wealthy man, and that 
he litter married a woman tliat had some money, some income. At different 
times different insiiectors would immthm the faet to me that they snspeett'd, or 
<’on,)eetjiired, that be was getting money other than from his stilary. and 
whether or not his father was furnishing Itim money or wliether or not iie was 
getting It tlirongli bis wife, or tiow be was getting it, was a iiiatter of cim- 
.leetiire front time to time. At no time, bowever, was lliere anytbing like 
(iroof estulillsheil or sullielent evidence to liase any action h|ioh, conseiuiently 
no action against Tape was ever tiikim wlille I was commissioner. 

Cliairinun Walsh. Dirt you ever inquire of him personally tis to tliese rumors 
and as to the sources of bis income? 

Mr. DE Bhuler. Notiting furtlier than to Inquire of the inspectors from time 
to tiino wimt they knew aliotit lilm, anrt I told them nt different times wlien 
tliey spoke to me about it. that if they could find anything leading or {lointing 
to where we could discover be was getting anything illegal, to let me know 
and we would Investigate It carefully. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever talk with Mr. Taylor about it? 

Mr. DE Bruler. I never did; any further than I would recall lie told me in 
a generni way about his fntlier giving him the automobile. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. m Bruler. Nothing further than he told me his father gave Iiiiii the 
automobile, ami I Inquired as to bis father’s Ineome or weallh, and they said 
he had a wealthy father. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever Inquire of Jlr. Taylor? Ever talk to Jlr. 
Taylor about this subject? 
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■Jr. iiK IlRt tER. No, sir. Mr. 'I'liylor cnmo out liere .lust ns I was going out 
of the service. 

Chnirrnan Walsh. .\nil you never had any conversation with him nl)OUt 
Tape? 

Mr. DE liBUUER. I think Mr. Taylor asked me how Tape’s work was, and I 
said his work, ns far as his work was concerntal with me, was very good. Taiie 
is a good Interpreter and a good detective, as far ns that is concerneil. As an 
ollicer he makes a good officer, I mean a gixHl Interpreter, His general work 
was all right, no complaint. 

.Mr. Bu.sieic. Did you <‘vcr have any c(anplaints ahout him misinterpreting 
eases? 

Mr. DE BRULtai. Not directly. Mr. Monroe, who hamile<l the Chinese work 
and who reports to me tho.se things directly, s|Mike to me, 1 sliould say, in three 
or four different cases where I think attorneys complained that Taiie had mis¬ 
construed—misinterpreted the statements made by Chinamen, hut In those 
particular cases tliey were cases whore his Interpretation was in favor of 
the Governineut and against tlie Chinamen. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware of the personal intimacy lietween Tape 
and Mr, Monroe? 

Mr. m: IiRi'i.EU. Yi‘s, sir; I knew Jlr. Tape and Jlr. Monroe were togctiier 
as officials every day, because Mr. Monrim used Mr. Tape as interpreter. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Did yo\i know thal they visited hack and fortli at eacli 
other’s residence and were <ait riding togctiier, and lliere was social intimacy 
between them? 

Mr. DE IlRi'LKR. That was reiairted to me only. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you make any impiiry as to Hint? 

Mr. DE Bepler. I made no investigation of it. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Did you know wliether Tape was a married or a single 
man? 

Mr. DE Beuleb. I only knew he was reported as a married man. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. I>id you ever liear reports that lie was li\lng In adultery witli a 
woman, <ir had at Portland? 

Mr. DE Broier. No, sir; I don't recall I ever liearil llial until 1 went out of 
office. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Didn’t Inspector Wliife tell yon lie lived al a liotel licre in 
Seattle at the same place Tape and Mrs. Siitlierland were, and tliat Tape was 
living with Mrs. Sutherland in adultery? 

Mr. DE Brui.er. Mr. White never told me iinylliing of tlie kind tliiit I have 
the slightest recollection of. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Didn’t you discourage officers under yon in coming to you and 
giving expre.sslons to their suspicions aliont other (‘inployees in the service? 
Didn’t you forbid them to discuss any other member of tlie service witli eacli 
other? 

Mr. DE Bruler. I don’t know that I understand you—tliat (piestlon. 

Chairman M'ai.sh. Let me ask tlie question. Did you issue any Insi ructions 
to the officers under you as to discussing any shortcoming or alleged offense 
within their knowhslge? 

Mr. DE Bevler. I ls,sued iastructlons at one time that officials knowing or 
learning of anything against each other should either report it to some one in 
charge or otlierwi.se not discuss it, so that there would be no mere tattling, 
but I always told the officers they were free to come to me and discuss any 
matter that they might see tit 

Mr. Busier. Were those iu.structions In writing? 

Mr. DE Bbuucr. Ves. sir. 

Mr. Busier. I will hand you this and ask you if that is a copy of the order, 
with the underscoring and all. 

Mr. DE Bruler. Yes, sir; that is correct. 1 recall that that is correct. I will 
explain bow that came about. I found there was more or less trouble arose 
between officers by mere whls|K‘ring, talking uboiit each other without It being 
a matter of sufficient importance to report. It should be reported to some 
officer In charge, that It might tie brought to my attention. This was simply 
to prevent tattling and the trouble that so often arises among officers; that 
was all 
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IlEI'AaT.MK.NT OF (?0,S{MKKCE .AND I..\BOR, 
iMMKiKATIO.N SKItVlCK, OFFICE OF OoSlMIHSIONER, 

J'o all Officers: ” ’ 

.. «!' pait of any onicor in this service and 

this (llstrlct be brought to the attention of any other otlker. the misconduct 
should be reported to the officer in cliarge but should not bo communicated to 
any other officer or jierson. In no instance sliould one officer call the attention 
of another oflicer to any unfavorable allegation or remark made concerning him 
by any other olheer of this service. This is tattling ami is highly detrimental 
lo s^nvioo. 

Any misconduct on the part of any officer is either grave enough to be lirouglit 
to the attention of the oflicer in charge or too insignlficaiit to mention 
Should any officer feel aggrieved at anytliiiig said of him lie sliould discuss 
it only with tlio oilicor in charjfp. 

All officer wlio violates eitlier tlie letter or spirit of tliis circular will lie re- 
liorted to tile bureau with appropriate recommendation. 

Hespectfully, 

(Signed) Ki.i.is ok IIiu’I.fr. 

„ Coininisxioncr. 

Ill leli-S. 

To . .. _ 


Olialrman AVai.sii. Had tliere lieeii any discussion at or jirior lo llie time of 
the writing of tills letter as to the domestic or profe.ssional relations of Frank 
Tape? 

Mr. DE But'i.EU. That circular liad iiothiiig to do wliatever witli anv discussion 
ill regard to Frank Taixc 

('hairmaii AVai.sii. I am asking .voii wlietlier or not it is a fact that iirlor to 
the time of file writing of tiiis letter tliere laid lieen any disiaisslon in regard 
to the domestic or official relations of Frank 'I’afK*? 

Mr. HE 1IRU1.ER. I wouldn’t like to say. I can’t rememlier tliat now. Tliere 
was so many tilings took place I can’t rememlier, and I wouldn’t Want to te.stify 
to a matter unless I remember aliout it. 

t'liairmaii W’ai.sii. Do you recall a discussing—or wliisperlng, as you call it_ 

ill regard to any particular oflicer or utiou any iiarticular subfect at or imme¬ 
diately prior to the writing of thal letter? 

Mr. HE Uiin.F.R. No; I don’t rwall anytldng in iiarticular. 

Ohiiirman \Vai..su. All riglit. (in aliead. 

Mr. Dusiek. Mr. de Briiler, early in tlie yi'iir lOH. in .Tannary—.lamiary, 
1311—there wore nine (ihiiiese certificates lost from your office, and that mat- 
ler was reiiorted to you at that time liy Inspector Stewart, was it not? 

Mr. HE Bri'i.er. Inspector Jlonroe, as I recall it. 

Mr. Bcsiek. And the record.s sliow Unit no notice was sent of this—of the 
disappearance of llie.se certiticates—to Wasliiiigtoii until the following Febru¬ 
ary, or February the year after. Do you remember that circumstance? 

Mr. HE Bri i.eii. I roniemlier tlie circumstances distinctly of them lieing lost, 
and I remember of ordering Inspector Monroe to make a very careful investi¬ 
gation of this and try to get those certillcates back, and I remember a number 
of them were returned—the inimlier of them I don’t remember. I do not 
reniemher the date of the discovery of their loss, nor do 1 rememher how long 
after the discovery before they were reisirteil. My reiiort to the bureau, I pre¬ 
sume, Indicates and states about when they were pri'sumt'il to be lost, but 
I could not say as to the dates now, I wouldn’t want to try to because I 
might not be correct. 

Mr. Busier. Granting that the record shows that the loss was reported In 
January, 1011, and that no reixirt was made to Washington until February, 
1012, could you give any reason for the delay in writing to Washington? 

Mr. DK Bbuler. There was no reason excepting that in every case that arose 
I always tried to make a careful Investigation and make a full report if I 
could, before I made any report at all. 
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Mr. Busiek. Wouhtii’t it have lieen a gootl idea to have pat the officers all 
on their guard to watch out for those nuniliered certificates? Wouldn't that 
have been the right thing to do nuder the circuuistuuces't 

Chairman Walsh. He says he don’t recall. 

Mr. DE Bbulek. Now, I don’t recall. I don’t- 

Cliairiuan Walsh. One nioioeut. I will make It short, it you will allow 
me to; 

If such an interval did elapse, assundng that such an Interval did elaiwe 
between the loss of that papers and the report, have you any reason now 
to give therefor? 

Mr. UE Bbitleb. I don’t remember now what it was, why it was not reported 
sooner. I can’t recall. 

Cli.airman Wal.sii. These were returned by Frank Tape, were they not? 

Mr. BE Bbuler. They were. 

■ Ohainiiiin Wai.sh. In oanpany wltli Inspector Monroe? 

Mr. BE BatiLEu. Yes, sir; they were. 

Chnlrnian Walsh. Did ho tell you who he got them fi'ion? 

Mr. BE Bkpleb. No, sir; excepting that he recovereil tiiein from some China¬ 
man, and I rememher in that cas<^—let me malie a detaiied statement of that 
rigid here now. I tried to get Ta|ie to give me the nami' of the Cldnanian 
through whom he was getting his iid'ormarion as to where the eerfilicntes were 
and what lie knew' about them, fie said that before ho could get any infor¬ 
mation himself he had to state to the I’liiiniinan. through whom he got his in¬ 
formation, that he would not divulge his name under any eircinnslance.s, and 
for Unit reason the Chinaman would not come anil iire.sent hiin.self to me. 
I asked him at dilTerent times, if iiossihle to get this Chinaman to come to me. 
that I wanted to talk with him. lad he said he had first pnanised the China¬ 
man he wouldn’t do it. and before I inaile the final report to Washington or 
reporteil to Washington. Frank Tape was called oft by the hureau to join 
Pick Taylor In inveslignting smuggling in Porto Rico, t tliink. and wlien Tape 
returneil I again asked him it it would not he jaissible for me to get to tlie 
Chinaman, and he then said the Cliinaman, during tlie time of Ids alisence, had 
gone to China. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Pid you ask Taia; wlietlier lie .stole the papers Idmself 
or not? 

Mr. BE I’.Btn.iuL No. sir; I didn’t a.sk him wheflier he .stole them Idmself or 
not. 

(ilmlrman Walsh. Pid you have any suspicion he migld liave lieen flic cul¬ 
prit or in league with them under Ihose circumstances? 

Mr. BE BmiLEB. It was a mere speculation as to wlio took them. Only cer¬ 
tain ollicers liad aeeess to tlie vault. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who were tliey? 

Mr. BE Bkuleb. And tliose I forgot. 

Chairman IValsh. Pid Monroe liave aeeess to tlie vault? 

Mr. BE Bei:i.eu. I think he did. 

Cliairman Walsh. .\iid Jlonroe and Tape went togetlier to liiirit for Hie 
papers? 

Mr. BE Beuleb. Yes. sir. 

Cliairimin Walsh. And Tape eame liaek with the papers? 

Mr. BE Bblu.(ui. Tape eame Imck—not all at once, tliese papers were relumed 
at different times. 

Chairman Walsh. He brought some back with Monnw!? 

Mr. BE Beuleb. At one time they went to Portland ami brought some hack. 

Chairman Walsh. Pid you ever report to the district attorney or attempt to 
get on foot a prosecution? 

Mr. BE Bbuleb. No, sir; I reported to the bureau. I ahvays report all facts 
to the bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. Pid you report that Tape had recovered part of these and 
refused to divulge the name of the man from whom he obtained them? 

Mr. UE Bbvlek. I don’t rememlmr what my report to the bureau contnined; 
that would speak for Itself. 

Mr. Busiek. Po you remember the Instance of some 96 students being ad¬ 
mitted to Adelphla College here In the year 1910? 

Mr. BE Bbhleb. I do. 

Mr. Busier. And It is true. Is It not, that ell these 96 students deserted 
Adelphla College and scattered around here la Seattle and around in the 
country, la it not? 
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Mr. UE Bbulee. The 9(i stiKhmIs. !i.s I recall It, were :it Adelphta CoHeise Imt 
a few months, and upon trying to get trace of them, I was unable to do a«. 

Jlr. BuaucK. How much of an invccstigiitlon did you make of that ease, or how 
thorough? Did you find out who brought them over? 

Mr. DE BauLEii. Yes, sir; it wa.s a Jlr. Stcwen.s hroughi (hem over. 

Mr. Bvstek. Mr. Stevens wa.s the sponsor, was he not? 

Mr. DK Hbulek. As I recall It; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buhiek. What was Stcwens's crxplantion? 

Mr. UK BKtn.EK. That whole mattc'r has been rcrported to the' burwin some 
live or six times, and my rc'ports are on file, and I would prefer to refer to 
that, because I might forged. It has Ireeir so long ago that I might irrrrke mis- 
stalements. My reports are on flic. 

Chairman VJ'.vi.sn. In those reirorts you undeertake to give all the facds with¬ 
in your knowledge? 

Mr. DE Bhui.eb. All the facts withirr my knowkslgo. 

Chali-man W.vi.sii. Did Tape; have rrnything to do with the investigation? 

Jlr. DE Bat I.EK. I don't remenilter at this tiirre. 1 do I'emenilier thrd Tajs* 
was rather opposed to the admission of tbe.se Chinamen In it general way. I 
don't remember what way. 

Chairman W. 41 .sh. Did Monres' have anything to do with the investigation? 

Jlr. DE BKt'r.EK. Oh, yc's; MourcH? and Taiie, as 1 recall it, liamiled tire ca.se. 

Cliairman \V.\r«sH. Tlrcry hitirdled tire wliole matter? 

Jlr. DE llKurjiit. Those (.'Irinarrren were not let In nnlil it was i-e|Hirteil to 
(he Imfeaii at Washington, or in fact before tlic.'y were apiiroved liy tin.- hrri'eatt 
at Washington, then they were let in. 

Chairman W'.\t,su. Then, after tire searteriiig of tire Clrirrariten, wlrat wiis 
done? 

Mr. DE Bntdnit. I asked for a report frorrr time to tinro trs to wliere they 
wero, hot I was iitrahle to firrd them. 

(ilirrrrrrrrrrr W.cr.sri. Wire was (Ire orre wito iirrole that r'eporl—.Mr'. Morrr'oe? 

■Mr. rtE liar't.Eit. Mr-. Jbatroe wrrs the orre tirrrt was to got tli.rt r-c-por-l; I iirrt 
trot [losltive aliorrt it. 

Chairimiu W.ci.sh. .\nd Tape? 

Ml'. DE Ihri'i.Kit. I don't I'ememlaa' wlietlier Tape w'as detailed en that; I 
hii\'i‘ no rer'ollc'elion of that 

Mr. lUrsiEK. Did you evi'i' make an investigation as to Stevc'iis, as to his 
liminc'ial means belore and after tliese .students r'aiiie in? 

Ml'. DE Binii,EK. As I said before, yes: anil all the invesligatiiai I iiiadi' was 
at' I Ire I'cspiest of the htii'C'iin and I'eporled to the biti'eau. 

Jli'. IttJsiKK. Did you even' take Ibis liiattc'i' up willi the distrii't nllonie.v'; 

Mr. DE ISjivi.iB. Not that I recall of. at haist, 1 nccct' iliil. 

Chairman W.cr.sH. Was it yonr c'ustom to re[airt known vtolaticais of the 
law' to the Federal olUc.'ers in the district? 

Jlr. DE Brueeh. My custom was to rcisirt everything to the tiui'oaii, 

Chulrnian W.D..sit. Not I'eport dii'C'C't in icny inslnnc'c'? 

Jlr. DE BRin.Eit. I may have reiiortai direc't in some iiistaiic'c's lo the disti'ic't 
attorney, but 1 don’t recall it now. My general practice wiis to I'eisirt all fac'Is 
to tire bureau, aiul let any action lar taken tioni there. 

Jlr. Bt'sTEK. Do you rememla'r the ease of some students c.'oniing tlirougli 
Seattle dcrstlnod to Ashlmrnhani. JIass.. to Cttsliing Academy, some 111 stndents, 
and some correspondence which your oltice suh.sc'queiitly had wilh the Ilosion 
Mice in ri'garcl to tlmt? 

Mr. IDE Bbuia*. There were several Icauds of students came througli: I don't 
I'emeniber that partic'ular baud of students now. 

Mr. BustKK. I>icl you ever know some Clilnese Ity the name of Jloy .1, lliiig 
and Sarali K. King, his wife, running au old medical company in Seattle, and 
did you ever call on them uiicl Imitiii'e of them as to a hunch of sttidents whic'li 
they took over to Ashburnham, Mass.? 

Mr. Ml Bhuler. I dcHi’t recall, really. Alrout wlieii was that? 

Mr. Bubiek. 1911. 

Mr. as Baurjai. They came through Seattle? 

Mr. BustKK. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. DK Briiekr. There were .several bauds came through. 

Mr. Busnot. These students, Mr. cle Bruler, entered here in the' stimnier cd 
1911—in the fall of 1911—and got to Ashbtiruham, Mass., In November, 1911, 
and there were 20 of them, amt Utey escaiied within three' weelEs. aud the 
Boston ofllcc then took up a seitrclt for these students, and the Boston offleers 
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tell us tliey Imd some correspondence with your office In regard to Moy X’ 
Hlng and Sarah E. lllng, his wife, this Mrs. Moy J. King having represented 
herself as a Y. W. C. A. and W. C. T. U. worker and teacher In China. 

Mr. i)E Bbulkk. I have a general recollection of that, hut I don’t remember 
particularly. 

Mr. Bi:biek. Mr. McCabe succeeded In locating Jloy ,T. Hlng and Sarah B. 
Hlng, Ills wife, in Seattle, and our Information la he requested you to take 
appropriate steps to bring Moy .1. Hlng and his wife to answer for bringing 
these students In and furnished you with such evidence as he had. Do yon 
rememlier ever taking any active steps? 

Mr. DE Bbuleh. Our records will show Just what I did. I don't know Just 
what I did. 

Chairman WAUsir. You have recollection of Ihe details of the Moy .1. Ming 
matter? 

' Mr. DE BaULfx No, sir; I do not. Our rcords would show what 1 did, and 
that Is all I know. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. .\re yon personally aiqualnted with Moy .1. Hlng? 

Mr. DE Bkiteb. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you i>er.sonally acquninteil with Mrs. Hlng? 

Mr. DE Bbi'Ier. I may have met them, but 1 have no recollection of It. I 
wouldn’t say I haven't met them or talkial with them, hut I don’t now recall It. 

Mr. Busikk'. IVliat is your personal opinion of Prank 'fape, as to his honesty 
and llltness for the service? 

Mr. DE liBi'r.ER. I don't know Just—I scai-cely know how to answer thllt. As 
an interpreter he Is an able interpreter; as a detective he Is a good detec¬ 
tive; as to whether or not he Is dishonest, I am going to give 1dm the benefit ot 
the doubt until he Is jtroved olherwise. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the general reputation ot Prank Tape In the 
service—when wore these charges brought? 

Mr. Bvsiek. .luly, this year. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVhat was (he general reputation of Prank Tajie in Ihe, 
service prior to .July. 1014. as to honesty and morality? 

Mr. DE Bbci.eb. As I have said several times several of the inspectors at 
limes questioned Ids honesty. 

Chairman Wai.sh, You know what general reputation Is? 

Mr. DE Briii.eb. Yes. sir. 

Clmlrnum Wai.sh. It is what iieople generally think of a man and say of him. 

Sir. DE Bbueeb. 'The general reputation; bis general reputiitton among the 
Inspectors as a rule was not very good. 

Chairman SVai.rh. 'That is all. 

Sir. BfsiEK. Did you ever give orders that he be checked up b.v-#avlng the 
other interpreter follow him in inleriirelations unknown to Tape? 

Sir. DE Bruleb. In, I think, two or three ca.s(*s we did that. 

Mr. Bhsiek. Didn't you find discrepancies in every instance where you smit 
the other interpreter? 

Mr. DE Bri'i.er. I don't recall that we did. It wasn't reported to me. If so. 

Mr. Busikk. Didn’t you tell Assistant Commissioner Sargent Just before you 
severed your connection with the serevice that you didn't have any contidence 
with Taiie, and that if any trouble arose during the new regime that Tape would 
cause It? 

Sir. DE Brth.er. I talkisl the matter of Tape over with Sir. Sargent at different 
times, and we di.scus.sed the fact (hut he was more or less under suspicion, bqr 
always deferred doing anything la'canse we were not able to get any evIUelite 
against him. • 

Mr. Busier. Well, did you ever try to get any evidence against him, did you 
ever try to substantiate a single charge that you heard against Frank Tape? 

Mr. DE Brui.kr. I told every liisiicctor, sir, and talked to him on the subject, 
that I wished, if pos.slble, he would lirlng me something to act upon against Tape, 
that there was talk from time to time, but I never could get anything on which 
to base any action or make any reisirt. I want It distinctly understood that the 
Inspectors were free to talk to me about Tape, and I would have been only too 
glad for them to have gotten any evidence any time if they tmuld have pro¬ 
duced It. 

Chairman W.vtsH. Did Tape ever offer you a present large or small? 

Mr. DE Bbuixb. Tape never did, and I want the commission here to distinctly 
imderstand that I didn't accept presents from anybody while I was In the 
service. 
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('liiUniiiiii Wal.sh. I.iir^e oi- small? 

Mr. nr. Brulek. Lnrge or small, from anyliody. 

Mr. Busick. That Is all. 

(iliairman W.m.sh. That is all. 

Mr. i)E Biu'i,hi!. If my hoiiosty is aiulor oacstlon lioro I want to know it. 
diiairman VV.ti.sii. Yoar honesty is not aialor investigation at all. 

Mr. i)E BRni.tai. I prohahly have made some mistakes. I am human, and pre¬ 
sume tliat I did. But T aiways aeted with what I re^'arded as the host under 
. all eireumstaneos. And I have no apolof.’j' to make to any living man as to my 
eondtiet during the time I was in the Imniigration Serviee. 

Mr, Busiek. Tlnink you. Inspeetor Monroe. .Inst he seated, Mr. Monroe. 
First, he sworn. 

Mr. Busiek. Inspector Jlonroe. .Tust ho seatisl, Jir. Monroe. First, he sworn. 
FIndrman IVai.sh. lie sworn lirst. You do solemnly swear Unit the testimony 
wliich yon are ahout to give at tlie hearing now ending hefore lids eommission, 
heing an invesligallon into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics into Ihe United 
Slates, will ho the truth, the wlude truth, and notlnng hut the Irntli, so liel|) 
you Cod? 

Mr. Monroe. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HENEY A. MONEOE, 

Mr. ISrsiEK. 1‘lease stale your name in full, Mr. Monroe. 

■Mr. Monroe. Henry A. Monroe. 

Mr. lirsiEK. And your husiness? 

Mr. .VIo.NROE. 1 am an insia'ctor in llie Immigration Sevice, 

Jlr. Bi siEK." How long have yon hecn in tin' Immigration Scrviire? 

Mr. Monroe. Ten years or niore. 

Jir. Bi'siek. M'hero were ,vou horn. Mr. Monnte? 

Mr. Monroe, liorn in Camilla. 

Mr. IlfsiEK, How long ago? 

■Mr. Monroe. Fifty years ago. 

Mr. Bi siek. How long liave .von li\cd in this coindry? 

Jlr. Monroe. Thirty-two or Ihri'c years. 

Mr. BfKiEK. What occiipalions Imve you followed? 

Mr. Monroe, I liave only lieen In I hi' Covernmeiil service. 

Mr. Bi'siek. And you have heen in llie Covernment service how many years? 
*'Mr. .Monroe. Since I was iii years of age. 

, ‘Sir. lirsiEK. And In what departments? 

Mr. .Monroe. In the I’ost Ollice Deiiarlmenl in St, I’tinl, Minn., and helween 
Id and 11 fhars in the Immigration Heiiarlmeiit out here. 

Mr. Busiek. .\nd Iiow long- 

Chairman \V.\i,sit. .M Setillle all the lime? 

Mr. Busiek. How long have you lieeii in .Si iiltle? 

Mr. Monroe. Seven years. 

iMr. Busiek. Wliere were yon hefore .vmi came to Setittle? 

Mr. Monroe. Fort Townsend, Wash. 

Mr. Busiek. And ilid you serve in any other ollices? 

Mr, Monimie. T served for a short lime tit Aiiticorles up near Fort Townsend. 
.Mr. Busiek. You are in cliarge of the Chini'se work liere at this port, nre 
.fli'ou not? 

.Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

'Mr. Busiek. How long have you hism in charge of the Chinese work? 

Mr. Monroe. About eight ?ears. 

Mr. Busiek. And liow long lias Frank Taiie lieon iiderprotor liere? 

Mr. Monroe, Between five and six .lears. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you aiiotlier inlorpreter liere? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. But Frank Tape is tlie cliief interpreter, is that It? 

Jlr. Monroe. No; the interpreters tire ef (spnil standing: ixpial salary. 

Mr. Busiek. Whom do you use more? 

Mr. Monroe. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Busiek. Whom do you use tlie mosi ? 

Jlr. Monroe. They nre usixl aliout <X|iiall.v, or liave l«sm. 1 mean. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Monroe, nre you familiar wilh tlie case of ilie !H> students 
that were admitted to .Adelpldn .Academy in 1010? 

Mr, Monroe. I am. 

.TS.S19—S. Doc. ,415, 64-1—vol 7-F.’ 
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Ml-. lIi'siKK. TIhw* studt'iifs, !imv long were they iletaliUHl Ijefore they- 

Chalrmiin Walsh. M us have a hrlef history ofthat entire trausaetlou first 
in Jlr. Monroe’s own langimge, please, from hoglnnlng to end, as briefly as you 
can tell it. 

Air. AIoa'Bok. I do not know where to start. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the starting plaee would be when your attention 
was first called to the desire of any iierson to locale such .students. 

Air. Monboe. Ob, yes; I get it now. 

Chairman Wal,sh. The vei-y first of the transaction. 

Air. Monboe. Iteforc leaving for China with the Idea, apparently, of bring-'' 
Irig In a few stndent.s or a.ssisting some local Chinese in having their friends 
hronght here as students. Air. Stevens, a lawyer of this city, called at our 
office. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliiil Is lii.s first name? 

Air. Busiek, Claude E. 

Air. AIo.vbor (ilaude E., that is right; Claude E. Stevens. He got a copy of 
the law and made .some inquiries on the sub,|ecl. lie did not go into if very 
e.-vlensively and tiid not reveal the fact at tiiat time that he Intendisl to hring 
in a numlier of stinh’iifs. He was going over ttiere on a trip and stated that 
tlicre were a fi-w friends in Seattle wlio Inal retained him to look after some 
hoys on the way hack. Three oi- four months later-- 

i'hairman W.ti.sn. AA’ith whom did he have lids conver.sation. Air. Alonroe? 

Air. Monboe. Alyself. 

Cliairmaii AValsh. I wish yon would state in snhstanee the entire eonversa- 
tion. 

Air. AIo.nboe. 1 have very nearly told you all ho said. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Very well. 

Air. .Monboe. It was a small alTair. 

Chairman AVai-sh. That is all yon reeall? 

Air. AIonkoe. Yes; .sona- lime- some four nioiillis later I learned of Ids linv- 
ing arrived at llie port of .San Fi'atieiseo wiili 14 studonts for .Aitotpida Collegi'. 

Clialrman AValsh. AA’Iiere Is .Adelpliin Colloge? 

Air. AIonboe, It is a college liere in Seattle situated on the lioultward out 
near the nnlversity district. 

Cliairinan AVai.sii. (iice us a Itrief description of it. Is it a nonscctnrlan 
scliool ? 

Air. Mo.nkoe. I think it is eonnectod witli tlie I.ntlieran Clmreii organi'/.ation, 
hut I urn not sure. 

Chainimn AV.vlsh. IX'scrilie liow large a college It is, if you know. 

Air. Monboe, I liave only driven past tin- huildings. Tliere are two large 
hrick buildings. 

Clinirnmn AA'ai.sh, .Aliout liow many stmlents? 

Air. AIonboe. I have no ide.i. 

Cliulrman AValsh. Had fliere lieon any Cliim>se thero lo your knowledgo jirior 
to that lime’' 

Air. AIonboe. Some five or six, I understand. 

Clialrman AA’alsh. I'ris-eed. 

Mr. AIonboe. It was two students out of this college lliat went liack with Air. 
Stevens and acfisl as Ids .secretaries find interpreters on tlie trip. Tlieir names 
were Paul M. Lewis and Alark Clng. Tliese Imys are still in Seattle. 1 know 
iiotliing of tlie Siin Francisco 44, cxcejit that tliey were finally laiideil iindec 
bond and tliat sulLsequeiitly tlie bond was canceled and lliey were landed oul- 
riglit. They eanie to Seattle and starteil to attend tins colloge. Some u tvks of a 
month Inter, atiout 02 stiidonis nrrivisl at tliis imrt. tlie halani-e of the party. 
We held them up and suhmltted the matter to AVasIdngton. 

Chairman AVai.sii. .lust doserilie wliat yon did in ladding tliem uii. 

Mr. AIonboe. AA'e exiiiniiied them. 

CImirinan AAVm.sh. AA'Iio’? 

Air. AIonboe. Alysidf and Air. Alangiis and Mr. Stewart, the (dher Inspectors 
around th(' office. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVIiat Interpreters? 

Air. AIonboe. AA'o prolmidy ii.sed liotli inlorpreters. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. I>o ,voii recall 't 

.Mr. AIonboe. 1 don’t know. Tlie re<.-oiila In our olfice would show. 

Clialrninn AA’alsh. Co ahead. 
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Mr. Monrok. The nintter wns .siihmifteil by me to the ownuiiBsioner, Mr. 
<ie Bniler, and vve decided to hold them up, as we thought tlie iiioveineut; had 
a eomniereial feature to It, and It was submitted to Washington. 

The deiiaitment at Washington directed that we land them uialer bond if 
bonds were teialered. Sir. Stevens and the imrties interested in tlie movement 
ol).ieeted to giving bond, and after sonte delay the department directed u.s to 
land tliem oufriglit. And they were so Inmled. Those l)oy.s ail went to 
.Vdelpliia College. 

t'lmirman W.vt.sn. Wlien you made the investigation did yon Imid them all 
under tlie department at Washington? Did you make investigation and make 
any report to Washington uiam which this action was founded? 

Mr. SIoMain. f don’t recall, but I flunk our rermrt went to Washington prior 
to liie arrival of tla' students. 

rimirman W.m.sh. And after the arrival of the sfudent.s. after yon concludcii 
llicy slionid lie lield up iirlor to tlie tiihe tliat tlie order was made from Wasii- 
iiigton. did you coinluct an investigation? 

Mr. Monhoe. Wi' eondm'tod liivesligiitlons oiii'selves -thiit is. wo liad I’j'of. 
Sclinildt, of tlie eollege, and Mr. Kriessoii, of tlie liotird of direetors. or what- 
<‘ver his lille niighf me, before oar olliee. 

CImirman W.m.sh. Any otlier tliat .voa reiaill? 

Mr. JIiiNKOE. Mr. Rlevens. 

t'liainimn W.m.sh. Hid .von e.vaniine tlie (’liiiiameii (lamiseives? 

Mr. Monhoe. Tlie Oliinainen were all (piestioned. 

t'lmiriiinn W.m.sh. .All qiiestloiicd? 

Mr. MoNnoE. Yes. 

('hiiirniaii W.m.sh. .And was all of liial iiivesligaiion put in a report and 
sent to Wasidiiglon? 

Air. Monhoe. No. Wben Jlr. lie Under's night message wliieh lie sent, it set 
forth that tlie college was a re|iutuble institution, and as I recall it was in a 
position to carry out any agi-eemcnt tliat llioy niiglit enter into with those 
sliiilents. 

t'lialrnmii W.m.sh. Ittd yon find anytliing in your investigation; anyliiing 
tliat iiilglil lend to .sliow tliat tliese men were not—tlie liovs were iio| bona 
llde stiidoiils? 

Air. Mo.nkoh. We only bad our siisideioii, and it was bis'aii.se of that susincion 
Unit we siiliniitted if to Washington. 

Chairman AVai.sh. When yon di.seoverod from yonr evamination of tlie .stu- 
ilenls and of (lie oltieers of tlnit collego and of Air. Stevens—tliat tended to 
prine that they weri' intended to lie iisisl as hdiorers in tliis eoaniry? 

Air. AIovkok. j\o. 

Cliairman AVal.sh. What sort of ro|Hirt did you make to Wasiiington. if 
yon know? 

Air. AIiinkoe. Cventimlly, .von mean? 

Cliairman W.vi.bh. Any time liefore they wore finally- 

Air. Monhoe. Wo made no rei«irt before flnni netlon was taken oilier (Inin 
a telegram wliicli was sent. I nilglit explain Iiere any Ciiine.'ie desiring In 
eonie to tills eonntry as a student itnist first .seiaire a eertilicati' from the 
pro|ier Chineso oflieial in China. They then take the certifleate to tile -Aiuei'iean 
consiifs oliiee. wliere there Is an ofticer who will make tlie investigation, and 
wlion a student conies forward witli his section 0 |iapcr it will be visfanl by 
our consul or otileer over there, and we are required to admit them on identlli- 
eation unless (Iiere is sonietliing showing tliat fraud was por[)etrated ou the 
eonsuVs otiteo over there. 

Air. I'.i'siEK. When did you first hear, or liow soon after Itiey eiitereil 
Adelphia Collego did yon first hear of deseriions from .Adelphia? 

Air. AIonboe. Oil. a month, probably, afterwards. 

Air. Btjsif.k. And did that tend to eonfirni the suspleinn that yon hud Iiad 
originally that these were simiggled Inliorers? 

Air. AIonboe. No. Tlie Clilne.se elaiined tliat tlie college did not live np to 
their contract, but the eontrnet was. I tlilnk, that—I tliink Hint the boys did not 
expoct to pay anything at all in the way of Iward or for rooms; they ex'iiectert 
tlie money that they Iiad already advnneed for tuition to pa> liieir total exiiense, 
ns I understand It. 

Air. Bhsiek. Dirt you talk to any of tlie boys flnit left? 

Air. Monhoe. I am not sure whether I did or not. 
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Mr. Etstek. Did you afterwards go out to the college and talk to any of the 
hoys that stayed out there? 

■Mr, Monroe. 1 never have l)cen to the college. 

Mr; llrsiEK. Where did you get the Idea that these hoys were dissatisfied? 

Mr. JIoNiioE. Th(> IiK'al Cldnese who were liiterestwl In the boys. 

.Mr. licsiEK. Did you confine yonr Investigation to tho.se local Chinese who 
wiTo interested In the boys? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. lirsiEK. Did yon deem that sufliclent under all the circumstances? 

.Mr. Monroe. It is about the ordy source of Information open to ns, 

Mr. llnsiEK. Couldn't you have taken an interpreter and gone out to tlie boys 
and interviewed tlie remaining ones? 

Mr, JloMtoE. 'J'lie boys under those circumstances will not talk. 

Mr. I’r.siEK. Did you make any effort to find the l)oys who had oscai)ed, 
tlirougli other local Chinese sponsors and friends? 

Jlr. Monroe. Yes; wo did. And Jlr. Kricsson liad their hoard of directors’ 
perinisslon of it at tlie time and he appeared before tlie office and made a writ¬ 
ten statement wliicli is in our file.s, tliat he would notify us of any boy leaving, 
and would furnish the address and where he was going to. 

Ciiainuan Wai.sii. At this point wo will now adjourn until lo-iuorrow moim- 
Ing at 10 o’clock. 

Jlr. Miniroe, will you please resume tho stand at tliat time? 

(Whereupon, at 4..S0 o’clock p. in. Monday, August 17, li)14, an iidjoiirmnent 
was taken to flic following day, Tuesday, August IS, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Skatti.k, Wash., Titcsdnn, Aiujk-iI 18, a. m. 

I’l'esent: Cliainnan IValsIi, Commis.sioners Commons, l,enaon, D’Coiineii. and 
(taiTetson, E. H. Busiok, Esq., exaniining counsel. W. (I. 'I'lioinpson, Esq., 
counsel. 

I’liairmaii Wai.sii. Tlie cnnimi.salon will come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY A. MONROE—Continued. 

Mr. Rt’sif.k. .\t the concliision of the hearing yesterday you were sjieaklng 
about interpreters and wlietlier or not it would bo possible to l•lleck one inter- 
(ireter by having an interpretation made liy anotlier one following him, and 
unknown to the first. Is that system practiced? 

Mr. Monroe. It is iiractlced very seldom. I have done tliat myself a few 
times wlien I tliouglit tlicre miglit he .some iiii.stake in the first Interiiretatloii. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Did you find any discrepancy? 

Mr. JloNROE. I one time found a slight discrepancy in a case, 

Mr. Htsiek. How often liave you done tliat. would you say? . 

Mr. Monroe. I would not say over tliree or four times. 

Jlr. Bvsiek. JVe were talking about the admission of studeiils to Adel|iliia 
College, Has it been a practice to require students to give lioiid Insuring their 
bona tides? 

Sir. SIoNROK. Tlie department lias such a regulation—sui-h ti requlremciit in 
tlie present regulations. It has never been done in this district. 

Sir. Bpsiek. Tliat Is known ns Circular 220, Is It not? 

Mr. SloNKOE. Circular 220 is simply covering a form for general admission 
under bond, and does not pertain to students especially. 

Jlr. Busier; Were any bonds required of the students admitted to Adelplila 
College? 

Jlr. Monroe. The department at first directed we slioiild land them under 
bond; afterwards they withdrew that requirement and landed them uncondi¬ 
tionally. 

Jlr. Busier. Have you a copy of the telegram which you smit to the depart¬ 
ment In regard to these .students? 

Mr, JIONROE. I have. 

Jlr. Busier. Will you read It? 

Jlr. JIo.NBOE (reading): 

“Immioration Burkau, 

“ Wathington, D. C., December 0, 1911. 

"Fifty-six students arrived December 2, desllned Adelphla College, Seattle; 
apparent between 12 and 20 years; cun not speak English, but give evidence of 
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Iiaving Iipon students in Chinn; elaini to he sons of liiisiness men. Have from 
.yitK) to .$3.50 gold eaeli; eollege reputahte, and in fact is of tlie lilgliest 
integrity; arrangements for rwcptiou of students perfected, rumored luit 
not proved tliat certain iocal Cldnese will benefit ilnanclnlly tlirough nnder- 
laking; Attorney Slepliens, instructor Adelpl)ia, went to Cli'ina and acted as 
advis<>r, he being paid his expenses and relinburseil for loss of time and husl- 
iies.s hero l)y students; certificate regular; investigation complete; apparently 
seem to laive met law's rwiuirements; am .salistied to ailmit, hut owing to 
possible commercialism suggested liy a rumor ami large number sluill appre- 
ciate burcan's advice. 

“(.Signed) De ISrui.eh.” 

Hr. HivsTEir. Now. wliat is your tile numl)cr on tliat? 

IMr. Monuoi). 3.S(i2;!. 

Mr. llusiEK. What reply was ri'ccived to tliat wire'.' 

Mr. JloNiiou (reading) : 

“ iMMIlinATlOX Skiivii'k, 
“.S'CMt/tc, W'uHli., l)i:a:mbcr 7, 1HJJ. 

“ Tlonds under Circular 220 slionid be exacicd in cases .5(1 sludcnts. Group 
40 sludcnls collecled liy same jiarlies, destined same college, admitted under 
bonds al San Francisco last month. 

“(Signed) CAiu.ii.’’ 

.Mr. IlnsncK. Who is Cable? 

Mr. Mo.mioe. At tliat time lie was .Assistant Secrelary, Department of Com- 
tiicrcc and Labor, Washington. 

Mr. Bi’sick. Wliat became of these sludcnts? Did you exact bonds? 

Mr. .Monboe. We notltied Mr. Stephens tliat bond would be nspiired, and 
imdiM' dale of December .11, four days later, this telegram was received from 
Washington Ircadingl: 

“ IM.MIOII.ATIOX SEKVICE, .SEATTLE, WASH. 

“lleferring fiirllior your tele,gram litli instant, land 5(1 students without r(>- 
quiring bond. 

“(Siginsl) Caule.'’ 

Cliairman AV.iesh. Tlicre ivas no bond at any lime requlri'd of liiose? 

Mr. Mon'boe. No. 

Mr. llfsiEK. Does your <•orrespondence sliow wliat intluenccs were brought 
to lK>ar or wlio interceded for Ihost' Cliliiese with the ilepartnieiit in Wash¬ 
ington? 

Mr. .Monboe. Later on tlie Inircau forwarded this ollice copies of different 
letters it liad written to Senators .Tones and I’oindexter, jind Congressman 
1 iiiiiiphre.vs. 

Mr. llrsiEK'. Tliosi' letters arc all in this same tile miiiilK'r? 

Mr. .Mienboe. Tliey are; yes. sir. 

Mr. IlrsiEE. Tlie students tveri.i tlien ordered admitted? 

Mr. Monboe. Yt's. 

Mr. ItusiEK. And wliat was tlie next you heard of them, then? 

ATr. Monboe. KomcTime lali'r one .Tones, of this city, a lawyer in the New 
VorU block, took up the matli'r with the bureau, and maybe the Department 
of State, of having other .students admitted to Ailelphiii College. And the 
bureau asked us for a contldenlial reiKirt as to our experiences with those that 
had been admitted—had heretofore been admitted. 

Mr. ITusiek. In brief, just tell u.s the substance of vour re]>ort to the bureau 

Mr. Monboe. September t». Jill2, that report Is dtiteil; and in substance It 
was to this effect, that about a dor.en of tlie boys admitted, left the school at 
tlie end of the first month, about the same number the second month, and so on 
during the .year, tintil at the close of tin* scIhmiI year the following June tliiu'c 
were but 21 reniaiiiing to take the Itmil examination. 

Air. Busjek. Did the 21 return the following jear? 

Mr. Monroe. Not one of the 21 relunied tlie following year. 

Miv BratKK. Did you communicate that experience to the department at 
Washington? 

Mr. Monboe. I did. 

1 (hTiartmcnt that you understood tliat Steiihens 

^"1' 'i'll Tiart In bringing these students over? 

Mr. Monboe. I told him that from Chinese sour(T>s such information had been 
received. 
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Jlr. Br.siEiv. You told wlnmi tliat? 

Mr. Monroe. The bureau. 

Mr. Bubikk. Did they request any further investlgatloo along that line? 

Mr. Monroe. Shortly thereafter I received a n>quest from the consul at Hong¬ 
kong requesting a report as to the standing of Mr. Jones and as to what hatl be¬ 
come of the 1(10 students admitted the year before to enter Adeiphia College. 
We reportwl all the facts to Mr. Anderson at Hontdtong. I believe on tUiit 
leport Mr. .Tones was unable to se<’nre any students to come to tills country. 

Mr. Busier. What has the cvmsul at Hougkoug got to do with It? 

Jlr. Monroe. He investigates every student nppliration for a .section 6 ts-r- 
tifleate. He must pass it before the boy can proceed to America. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you a copy of those instructions from the department hi 
regard to section (> certilientes? 

Mr. Monroe. I have; yes. sir. 

Mr. Bi kiek. Will you read that to the commission? 

Mr. -Monroe (reading) : 

“ Sectemiif.ii 1.5, Iflll. 

“ To commiSKiimmi of iiiimigi iilion, Xan Francinco, Xcattlc, Boston. New Orlrans, 

ilonlrral, Kan Juan, It., and lo inupiuJon in eharge IlonnMu, Sun Diego, 

I'orlland, New York, and Jucknoiivilie. 

“An arrangement has Iwen consiimmaleil with the Department of State tinder 
which Me.ssrs. .Toliii B. Sawyer and Jo.seiih X. SIraiiil, former agents and inspec- 
toi-s at Portland and San Fraiieiseo, luiie reeelveil an appointment ns deputy 
con.snis general hiid elerk and have tieeii assigiiisl to <hity at tlie consulates gen¬ 
eral at Hongkong and (’antoii, res|s<ctively. Tliey will iracli tlieir station about 
iVovemlier 1 and will thereafter investigate nil applicants presenting section (i 
certiticates for vl.s5. Tlie certilicates will be visded by tlie consuls general as 
lieretofore, but the two olllcers mentioneii will indicate tliat sucli vlsd Is bitseil 
niion an Investigation oonducteil liy tliem by placing their inlttais upon tlie eer- 
tibcates in eacli lastance, Certilicales initialed and vIsCed in the iminner de¬ 
scribed should be awepted as practically conclusive evidence, and the appliciinl s 
presenting same should be laniled promiitly upon ideiitilication and the asking 
of only such questions a.s are necessary tor tliat purpose and for the jnirpose of 
creating a brief record for possible future refereiiee with regard to the meiubors 
of their imnieiliiite fiiniilies. N'o sncli applicant slionid Iw rejected unless some 
fact or circuiiistaiice exists wbii-li raises a serious doubt regarding his Identity 
or shows clearly that a fraud has been perpelraied. 

"(Sigmsl) R L. i..M!Nni). 

“ Ic/iiif/ CoinmisHiimer Oeneral. 

“.Vpproveil. 

“ i’.E.N'.l.l.MI.S ().VI1I.K, 

“.leliiij/ Xeerelurii." 

Mr. IlrsiEK. Now, under those insiriietions 1 take it yon merely take their 
declaration.s as to whether or not they are to heroine students and trust to the 
Investigation wliieh was imido in Cliiim? 

Mr. Monroe. Tliat is correct, 

Mr. Busier. As to their status? 

Mr. Monroe. Tliat Is correct. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever make an investigation as lo tlie protil wliicli 
Stephens mtule out of the tran.sactlon? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 questioned Mr. Stephens lilniseif on that suliji'ct when lie nr- 
rlvetl here with tlie students, and he adiuittwl having all ids exiHinses paid, of 
himself and wife wlio aeconqianieil him. But I am not sure ns to a third party. 
He admitted that he received compensation for his loss of time niid law prac¬ 
tice In Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. Did he siiy in wliat amount? 

Mr. Monroe. He did not. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever make an Invisitlgatlon? 

Chalrnnm Wai.sh. Did yon ask him what he would reieive? 

Mr. Monroe. I doubt if I did, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know of Ids fiiiaiiclal condition Iwfore be went over to 
Cldna, or did you ever investigate lo .sei' what that was Itefore he went? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 never have iiivestigntcd Ids financial standing. 

Mr. Busier. Did you know tliat before lie went to Dhlna he was a tenchei' 
in Adelphiu College and had no law practice? 
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Mr. Monroe. I un(ler«to<xl lhat lie was a teaclier in Ailelpliia College part 
of the <Iay, and kept open a law ofllee at tlie .same tlnl«^ 

Chairman Walsh. What is the date of that I.arne<l letter? 

Mr. Monroe. The circular letter Is dateti Septeinlier 15, 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the Adelphia students brought In? 

Mr. Monroe. They were admitted December 12, 1911. 

Chairman Wai.8H. And the Ashburton .studcnl.s, wlam were tliey admitterl? 
Was that In 1911 also? In November? 

Mr. Monroe. That Is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. liusiek, there weri' how many that (‘amo in? 

. Mr. Bxlsiek. Ninety-six. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, your lirst figure.s I thought made Idd. 

Mr. IttisiKK. Frisco, 40; and Seattle, 50. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many at the other place? 

Mr. Bii.stEK. Twenty. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Monroe, what i.s a smuggled Chinaman worth in this 
country ? 

Mr. Monroe. I don’t know. We have rumors that a Cliinaman wiil pay, to 
lie successfully smuggled into the country, all the way from $000 to $500. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We lieard at Boston that he was worth $.'iU0. 

Mr. Biisiek. Five hnndred to seven humlred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. Mo.nroe. That deisuids upon the chi.ss. 

Mr. BiiSiek. Now, have you located any of the.se students that escaped 
from Adelphia? 

Ml". Monrojl At the time the iioys were admitted Mr. Erlct'son, chairman of 
the board of directors of Adelphia College, whii-h, by the way is a Baptist 
institution and not a Lutheran, as I testified yesterday, promised to furnish 
us with the addres.ses of the boys as they left the .school. He was unable to 
i'ultili hi.s agreement, and we have no information as to tlie whereabouts of 
these boys to-day except some live who are here in .Seattle. 

Mr. Busiek. What are tliey doing? 

Mr. Mo.mioe. Well, tho.se live .seem to be students. 

Mr. Bt'stKK. Whei'o are tliey attending sctiool? 

Mr. Monroe. At the iire.sent time I could not tell yon. 

Mr. Bl.siek. r>id you ever send out your intei'iireters to try to run them 
down? 

Mr. Mo.MioK. IVe sent out an inspector and inleriireter. 

Mr. Busier. Who? 

Mr. Monroe. Eltlier Mr.—I have gone myself sometlme.s. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever go out to Adelphia? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 liaie never Iknui to -Adelphia College. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever send down for any of tlie remaining Imys to try 
and question them? 

Mr. Monroe. No; we have not questioned the lioys tliemselves. 

Mr. Busiek. Each boy Ima to have a sponsor, does lie not, under the depart¬ 
ment ruling? That is, that he must be assigned to some one's care—the care 
of some one who looks after him? 

Mr. iMo.NRoE. The present regulation or requirement is that he sliall lie con¬ 
signed to or assigned to some institution of learning. That was not required 
at the time these students were ailniittcd. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn’t they have -some friend or .sponsor at fhal time? 

Mr. Monroe. Not in this country. 

Mr. Busiek. Has the matter of requiring tmnds from students been abol¬ 
ished? 

Mr. Monroe. Secretary Norville aholislied It shortly after tlie Adelphia 
College experience, but it has been reiiistaled in tlie pro.sent regiihition.s, but 
I don’t know of it ever having been jiut into effect 

Mr. Busier. Do you take bonds now? 

Mr. Monroe. We would require bonds of any parties coming in at the preseni 
time. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Will you read Secretary Norville’s communication in regaril to 
bonds? 

Jlr. Monroe. April C, 1912 [reading]: 

“ Memoranda in the case of Cliiue.se students, .\delphia College: 

“ In this ease, after full coiisiderntioii with tlie assistant secretary, it has 
been concluded to release tlie bonds. They were accepted because they were 
ottered. If they had not been ottered perhaps some of the iiersons interested 
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iiiisht not linvp liocii nilmitleil, bnt bo tbnt ns It niiij', oui' conclusion Is Hint 
the lioml system 1ms no proper npplication In tbe wise of students. The treaty 
Klves them the rljtht to come and KO and we must respect that right without 
subjecting the students to iinything tbnt might be construed Into eniburrass- 
ment or burden. In the last analysis the responsibility rests with the De- 
Iiartment of State, and we are bound to respect the ccrtlflcates issued by its 
representatives unless we find that fraud has been practiced. This does not 
mi'iin that bonds may not be taken while the quesHon of admission or rejection 
is under consideration.” 

I’lmirnmu Walsh. As an expert in this department, I would liiie you to just 
state what you would consider fraud to be. 

Mr. Monbok. Fraud in cases of that charncter usually consist in an altered 
certiticatc. For instance, tlu'y will somctime.s erase the name and jiut in tbe 
name of another person. 

I'halrman Wai.sii. I mean now in tlie case of students, wliat would you 
tliiidc was a fraudulent act? 

Mr. Moxiiok. That is wlmt I am describing, is I'oally tbe oidy fraudulent 
act that we have come in contact witii. Tiiey will tnl.e and bleach the photo- 
graith on the certificate white, take a new iihotogrnph printed on a transparent 
tilm and paste It over the top of it—a very clever thing—and tbe wrong boy 
M ill'come forward with the certificate. 

('hairman Walsh. What Is the use of tlie wrong boy coming, if they just 
come in that way? Why don't the wrong boy start in? All he would have to 
do is to say he wanted to go to school, and convince the consul over Htere that 
he desired" to go to school, and come over and get in for a day and walk out 
and get a job in a laundry in Seattle. That would b(‘ the practical working 
of it, would it not? 

Air. Monroe. No. 

t’halrman Walsh. Did you gi'ab any of them tliat went through this college 
in this way and try to .send them hack—I don't mean you, did any of tiiem? 

.Mr. Monkoe. There have been a few arrested and taken before the commis¬ 
sioner on the charge of entering the country unlawfully. Hut let me go back 
to the getting of certillciites. It is a very bard undertaking in China to get 
a section 6 certificate in that it costs anywliere from three to ten hundred 
dollars Mex. to grease the way to get that certificate, and a certificate is of 
much value to a Chinaman in China, who has an exempt status. The cer¬ 
tificate is issued on the status of the man in China. A man who has an exempt 
status, or has a boy who has an exemi)t status, will gtd this certificate for his 
boy, change the photograph and sell it lo some other boy who didn't have a 
status on which he could get the paper. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tliat is the greasing of it 1 

Mr. Monroe. That Is what I mean. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What is tlie law on tlie mailer? 

Mr. JIoNiioE. The law on the matter is that Hie Chinc'se for the puriiose of 
exclusion from the United .States shall be divided into two classes, laliorers 
and exemiits. Laborers can not come to this country at all, but exeni|)ts can 
come on securing this certificate. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is John It. Sawyer now? 

Mr. Monroe. At Hongkong. 

Chairman Walsh. And Joseph Strang? 

Mr. Monroe. At San Francisco. He has liecu sni'ccisled at Canton Ip’ a man 
bv the name of Weber. 

‘Chairman Walsh. Did you Itnow Sawyer at I’ortland? 

Mr. Monroe. I know him personally. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long has he been Inspector there? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, anywhere from about e'gbt years possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. He is still Hiere? 

Mr. Monroe. He is still tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a friend of Mr. Taylor's, too? 

Mr. Monroe. I think not. 

Ctiairman Walsh. Does he know Mr. Taylor to your knowledge? 

Mr. .Monroe. He might have a passing acquaintance. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a friend of Mr. Tape’s? 

Mr. Mo.neoe. No. 

Chairman AVai.bh. Did Tape ever work with him? 

Mr. Monroe. Tape worked in that office during the time Sawyer was there. 
Mr. Sawjer, iu my opinion, is a very able, conscientious man. 
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Chftirmnn Wat-sii. How Ih that? 

Mr. Monrok. I sa.v Mr. Siuvyur, in niy oiiiiiinn, is ii very iiiili', ronscientinns 
man. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. While wo aro on (lie siilijoct, wliat is your opinion of .Mr. 
Tape? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 don't think he is honest. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat has boon (lie reputation, the general reimlalion in 
tlie (leiiartinent for honesty and morality of Mr. Tape during tlie iiast live or 
six years? 

Mr. Monroe. By department, .you mean locally? 

Chairman IValsh. Locally, certainly, among the otlier oiliclals, inspectors, 
and iriterjireters. 

Mr.- Monroe. Mr. Tapie came to our oflice lietwwn iive and .six years ago, 
holding a spi-eial connnission from tlie Conmilssioner (ieneral. At 'tliat time 
we underskKid ho was a trusted einiiloyee of (lie deiiartment. After he had 
been at our oflice a .year or two rumors hegan to come in connecting him with 
Irregular work. And during the past two years tliese rumor.s liave been most 
persistent, and liave led to more or less (luiet investigation. Ahout six or 
eight months ago Commissioner White started an luyestigation wliich has shown 
conclusively tiiat he has been collecting money from tiie t'liiiiese. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hut niy (|uestion was—1 will limit it, sa.v, to the past 
fliree years—what has been ids reputation in (lie dopartment? You know 
wliat ri'iiutation means, tlie way he Is generally held by tin? oilier oiliclals. what 
his general reputation has been during Ihe past tliiw years for honesty and 
morality. 

Mr. Monroe. I tliink three years ago there was qiilte a suspicion tliat he 
was dislionest, and tiiat lias grown nnlil it Inis lieen all controlling, I think, 
tlie past year or more, that he is dislionest. 

Chairman AV.m.sh. Ills general reinitation, (lien, yon say, for (lie (iiist tliree 
years for honesty is bad? 

Air. AIonroe. I would, yes. 

Chairman AVaesh. Now, ns to inoralily? 

Air. AIonroe. AVell, we didn't know nincli abonl Ills mornlity widiiii the past 
six months. We now know. 

Chairman AVAi.sit. Would you say dial his repntalhni mitil witliin six niontiis 
from now was giMsl? 

Air. AIonroe. I could not say that. 

Chairman Wae.sh. Could you say whether il was good or bad? 

Air, AIonrok. Well, as a matter of fact, I don'l know. 

Chairman Wai.sm. Co ahead. Air. Biisiek. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. .lust a niimite, do yon know Mr. Kdsall, of Frisco? 

Air. AIonroe. I do, yes. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. And liave you known hiiii any leii.gth of (lino? 

Air. AIonroe. Ten years or more. 

Coinniissioner O'Connei.i.. Been assoeinted with him? 

Air. AIonroe. I have. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. AVliat is your oiilnlon <d' Mr. Edsall? 

Air. AIonroe. I tliiiik he is a very aide Coverniiient ollieer. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.i,. Do yon know iinyddng ahout the difl'erenees dint 
are going on now between Ainsworth and Norville? 

Mr. AIonimie. I know only what 1 have seen in die )iuhllc press, and Air. 
Kdsall was in this city about one moiidi ago. and lie lold me more or less of 
the trouble. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. A’ou only know dioii wliat ho told you? 

Air. AIonroe. Tiiat Is all I know. 

Air. Busiek. Do you know a Cliiminian iiy die inline of Aloy .1. Iling? 

Mr. Monroe. I do. 

Air. Busiek. And Siiniii Iling, Ids wife? 

Air. AIonroe. I do. 

Air. BtJsiEK. AVhat business are diey in? 

Mr. AIonroe. I talktsl to tliein in die anteroom yi-sterday, and found tliey 
are now locateil In Ellenshiirg. 

Mr. Bitsibk. Did you know them In Seattli-? 

Air. AIonroe. Just slightly. 

Air. Busiinc. AVhnt business were tliey in in Seattle? 

Mr. AIonroe. Moy J. Hlng was running u little Ctiinese inedleiiie estab¬ 
lishment 
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■Mr. lii'.sLKK. ]>i(l lit> liiilil out to l>e « Cliineae doctor? 

Mr, JIoiN'uoii. I tliiiik iH* did, Imt lie moy liuve only been sellinjt proprlotury 
incdicine.s, I woultl not be .sure of tliiit. 

Mr. IUjbikk. Now, Moy .1. Hin.8 iind Sarah Hiiis took a bunch of 20 students 
to CUiShiiiK ColIcKC, at Aslil)uridiain, Mass. 

Mr. JIoxKOE. A'es, sir; they were admitted through the port of Vancouver 
in November, 1911. 

Cbairman Wvi.sit. I want to get the date of adnits-sion of the Adelphia stu¬ 
dents, botli bundles. 

Jir. Monroe. I liaven't the date of the San Franci.sco biincli. Tlie boys at 
Seattle wei-e admitted December 12, 1011. 

Cliuirman \\'ai,.sh. Isn’t there some reference in tin' files in regard to tiie 
admission of these lioys in San Francisco? 

Air. Iti siEK. Tliey were adinttteil in October, 1911, 

Mr. Mo.NitoE. About one inontli jirior to tiie.se at tiii.s port. 

Mr. Ill .siKK. You were notified, wore yon not, tiiat Sarah Hing and Aloy J. 
Hing had brought tliese studi'iits to Cnsiiing College and they stayed nnout 
tlirec weeks and ail tlie students liad left, were yon not? 

Mr. Mo.neoe. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. lii SIEK. Did you call tliem into your odice, or go to see tliem in regard 
to tills matter? 

Air. AIonuoe. Atiout one year ago Airs. Hing came to oni- oflice and said .slie 
felt .greatly aggrieved over all the reports wliich laid reached her about those 
students she had brought in through Vancmiver having not been lama tide 
students. She had In her hand the names and adilrosses of eaili one of the 
students and said she u'as prepared lo show us that all had remained members 
of the oxemiit classi's and she wanted us lo look into it. and she .said she was 
taking the matter up herself with tlie Commissioner General. She claimed they 
.smit the Vancouver oliice all the records in this case and condnetisl an in- 
vesiigation. Tltal is. we .smit their records of each hoy lo the inspector in 
eliarge of the district when' she gave tlie boy’s present addri'ss. That took a 
long time, hat we finally checked them all up ami found that one or two of them 
had remained students, a few more wer(‘ found around laundries and stores, 
and the remainder of tliem could not he located. 

Air. Bi siek. Wcaild yiair correspondence show what Mr.s. Hing had held her¬ 
self out to be in Clilna? Did you ever hear she was a worker in the Y. W. C. A. 
and W. C. 'T. U.? 

Air. AloMioK. She clainusi to me in conversation that she had been.a teacher 
of Chinese bo.vs in China. 

Air. Kpsiuk. Did she ever claim to you she had bren engaged in religious 
w.irk’f 

Air. AIo.NitoE. 1 don't recall such a statement. 

Air. Bi'siek. Did ymi ever hear from any other oflice? 

Air. Monroe. I have not. 

Air. lirsiKK. Did you ever la-eseiit the matter of this Cushing Academy to 
tlie district altorne.v? Is Vancouver under your .jurisdiction here? 

Air. AIo.vnoE. No, sir. 

Air. r.usiEK. Did yiai ever, or did Mr, do Briiler ever present the matter of 
the .Adelphia Cidlegc' to tlie disirict attorney for investigation? 

Air. AIonuoe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever presented any matters of smuggling to the 
district attorney? 

Mr. AIonroe. We liave one ca.se pending at tlie present time. 

Air. Bi’siek. That Is the laily one In how many years? 

Mr. AIoxkoe. In my exiiericnce. 

Air. Busier. Haven’t you come across the trail of smugglers often before, 
or people who were bringing Chlnt'se in by fraud? 

Mr. AIonroe. Tlie poliiy of the bureau, as I understand It, has been simply 
to deny these suspicious cases admi.ssion, and return them to Ciiina. 

Air. Busier. And it has never been the policy of the department to actively 
seek out the conspirators in these eases and punish them? 

Air. AIoniwe. No, sir; I think not. There Is a little dlffereiice tietween these 
that are applying for admission and those that we catch occasionally being 
smuggled In. Those, of course, all go liefore the court. 

Air. Busier. For Instance, where you catch a man in a boat, catch him with 
the goods, .vou bring him into court? 

Air. Monroe. To the court; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busibk. As an experienced iminiffratien oflicer, don’t you think it would 
have a salutary effect if you would hrliiK some of those conspirators before tlie 
court and convict them? 

Hr. Monboe. I made one lui.stake. 1 recall now of our havins! taken tlie (pies- 
tioii of the Indictment of Mark Ten Suey of this city before the Uidted Staton 
attorney’s oflice some six or seven or eight years ago. 'riie cas<‘ fallt'd, liowevor, 
wiion we took It before the grand jury. This last year wo liave had one Loo 
Wing of tliis city indicted on a charge of conspiracy, and that matter as now 
liending l)efore tlie court liere. I tlilnk tliat action will liavo a very .salutary 
effect upon tlie Chinesti. 

Cliairiiian W.u.sn. Wlion wms that’' 

Mr. Monkoe. Tlio indlctmeut was .secured maybe tliree or four months ago. 
(lomiiiissioiior Leinxon. Tliis man Stevens that brouglit tlie .students to .\doI- 
]ihia (iollego, if it was proved he nas paid for this, lias lie violated tlie law’? 

Mr. Monuoe. I M'ould liardly think so. He is an attorney, and i tliiiik lie 
oonid charge for Ids .services, 

(lommissioiier Lexnon. Supposing it was proven at llie same time lliey wore 
not bona litle students? 

('liiiirmaii IV.vi.sii. ’riial Ihoy wore intended to go into labor? 

Mr. Monkoe. If you could prove a charge of cons|iiracy and liiai lie violateil 
the law, then yon could get into court. 

(lhairinaii W.m,sh. You could prove It by the fact tliat lie got the money and 
never did anything lik<‘ that before, and Hint they brought llieiii back, and 
Hint they never left the place there v.liere they were lalioriiig. Would you 
eonsiiler that eircnmstaiitial evidence that tlierc was fraud Intemhsi when 
they were brought over here, and the fact that money was paiil to have it 
done? Would (hat be a violation of the law? 

Mr. Mo.viion. 1 certainly would think .so. 

(Iliainnan Walsh. Von wouldn't think so? 
iMr. .MoNiioii. I would thlnlt so. 

(Ilminnan Walsh. Wlio.se <luty is it in behalf of the United .States (loveru- 
nient at tliis imint to present such matter.s to the law? 

Mr. MoNiioE. All tliose midters are rejairted to tlie liurean as tliey arise. 

(’omniissioner Le.nnon. 'I'lie bureau at Wa.shiiigton? 

Mr. Monuoe. I!.v the bureau I always mean Washington. 

(iliairnian Walsh. ;\nd it is intended by the otiiee out here lhat the bureau 
take action, if any? 

.Mr. Momioe. ’file linrean alw'ays diiwLs wliere they wish action taken, 
t'liairmaii Walsh. .Suiipo.se .Stevens wa.sn’t a lawyer and he disapia’areil, and 
yon saw iiiin witli his grips waiting for a train, would yon arrest him or 
would yon send to the bureau? 

Mr. Monuoe. We would send it to tile bureau bi'U-ausL; we would liave noth¬ 
ing on which to arrest him. 

Uliairnian Walsh. lOven if yon hail tlie evidence lhat he got the money; 
tliat Hie alleged .students came in and innnediately scattered out among Oliiiiese 
laundries, and that he was starting away; that would lie reported to the bureau 
at WiLsliiiigton? 

Mr. , Monkoe. It certainly woiilil. 

('Iialrnmii IValsh. And yon wouldn’t arrest liim or call Hie attention of tlie 
district attorney to it? 

Mr. Monkoe. tth, we might suppose a hypothetical question .so raw we would 
have to do that. 

Uhairinan W.ai.sh. It would have to be awfully raw? 

Mr. Monuoe. Yes; liecanse we have no anlhoiity within ourselves. 

(Ihuirman Wal.sh. Yes: 1 see. 

Mr. Bhsiek. Have yon ever got any instructions from Waslilngton not to 
bring cases without tirst presenting tlieni to tlie bureau? 

Mr. Monuoe. I don't Hiiiik we have. It is Just a practice that has grown up. 
Mr. Rusikk. Tills Chinaman Loo Wing, wlio is now indicted, did he not 
through bis attorney make charges against Insiwetor Tape and yourself some 
time prior to this? 

Mr. Monkoe. I don’t understand he ever did. 

Mr. Bpkikk. You know nothing of any sncIi ois-urrenee? 

Mr. Mo.nkoe. I know, of course, practically everything that has Imen develomsi 
in this s|ieclal Investigation by Mr. Roiiinmi, who upiieiued liere on the stand, 
and I Hill now told Hiat Mr. Igxi Wing ha.s made a statement to Mr. Bonliatii 
in whieli lie says Mr, Tape collected money for me. I myself prevulleti uiwn 
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Hr. Loo IVliig's nttornoy to got Mr. Loo Wing to miiUe ii stolonioiit, .nml he 
linnlly sncroodwl in doing it. 

Jlr. Ki sini;. Had yon ovor lioard tliat bot'oro, tliiit Tai*' was colli'cting money 
Baying tiint part of it Imd to go to you? 

Mr. .ItoMion. t have lioard nnnors to that effect prior lo fids past year. Tills 
past year I Iiave heard it quite often. 

Mr. Brsinii. Idd yori ever ran any of tlio.se nnnors down? 

Mr. Monhok. I liave nim-e or less. 

Jlr. itrsiKK. Wliat did yon find? 

Mr. MoMaai. I fiaind it was simply talk among the Coinese, and never could 
find anyone wlio liad paid mone.v. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Wlien did yon first hear that? 

Jlr. Mom’ok. I tliini; anywhere from six montlis to a ynir ago. 

Ciiainnan Wai.sh. .^nd wliere did yon liear it? 

Mr. SIoxitoK. Possibly iti tlie office. 

Cliairman W.it.sii. in your office? 

Mr. Monhok. Possibly soinetimes when I ndglit lie down town lookiti,g tip a 
C'iiinese matter, some Cliinaman wlio was tallung to me niiglit maite sm h a 
statement. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Wlien did you first liear tlie tirst niiiior of Hint sort? 

Mr, Moxiioe. Tiiat is (iitlicnit to tinswer, Mr. Wai.sli. 

Ciiairnian IV.m.sh. Coidd yon aiqiroximate liow long ago it was? 

Mr. Movaoi:. I would tlilnk maybe a year ago; that rnigiit lie six montlis oft 
either way. 

Mr. Bi sini;. Did you ever take lliat up witli Tajie? 

Mr. MoNjtoK. I have never accused ill'. Tiqie of colli'cting money for me. 

Ciiairnian W.m.hh, .\o: Imt did you ever ask Idm if he iiad said tliat lo 
nnyoiie? 

Mr. Mo.mioe. I don't think I did. I reported tlie matter to Mr. de P.riiler, 
tlie commissioner. 

Mr. lirsitiK, .Mr, ilep.niier was eonnuissioner wlien you Iieard tliat rumor? 

Mr. Mo.mioe. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. P,i siKK. Tliat would make it longer than six months ago? 

Mr. Mo.mioe, Jlr. de liruler has las'ii out of office idiotit eiglit montlis. 

(lliairnian Wai.sh. Did you reiiort the tirst one to Mr. de liruler? 

Mr. Monroe. I reported to 5Ir. de liruler my tirst suspicion, 

Ciiairnian W.m.sh. Did you report every time you Iieard it? 

Mr. Moniioe. No, sir; I could not say tliat. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you reimi't in writing to iiiiii or orally? 

Mr. Monroe. Orally. 

Mr. lifsiEK. Von have worked witli Tii|ie yourself, Iiave yiai not—lliaf is, 
tised him a.s your interpreter wlien you would go out on any special mission? 

Mr. JIoNtioE. I iiave used iiitii a good deal, hut not so iiuicli as otlier ho.vs 
in tlie oflice, liecause I Iiave done very tittle examining m.vself in tlie past 
tliree years or so. 

Mr. lifsiEK. Tape has hiam alloived a very wide latitude in your office— 
almost lining tlie work of an insiiector. Jte has liad access lo Hie tiles and can 
r«iuest the liolding up of a case and it is lield tt|i at his reipiest, is tiiat not 
true? 

Sir. Momioe. Tliat is a little overdrawn. He has had no access to the tiles 
for the [last tliree years. He can not liold nil a case, allliotigh he could reiiort 
tO' the insiw'ctor, examining a ca.se, tliat he liad contidential information that 
tills man was not all lie claimed to he and that report would tiring about a 
delay pending further investigation. 

Mr. lit'SiEK. The ins)K'ctor would hold the case until Ta]ie was ready to 
report? 

Mr. Moniioe. AVell, that is hardly correctly statisl. The inspector would 
hold the case and make an Investigation himself. 

Mr. Rt'siEK. That would make it possible, if Taiie were eorriipt. If the In¬ 
spector acteil uiKin his reriucst, to hold up a Chinaman until Tii[a' would have 
u chance to go arotind and eolloct his money, would it not? 

Mr. Monroe. That Is true. 

Mr. Bi’SIEK. Tud Tape eould then come to the lils|)cctor nnd say his Infor¬ 
mation was a false seent? 

Mr. Monroe. He eould do that. 

Mr. Bi'siek, And the Chiniiman would then he passetl? 

Mr, Monroe. If everything else was all right. 
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Jlr. IJrsTEK. Did ,vou rvor Iiiivp a .susiiiclon tliat tliiit wax ;;<)iiiK on? 

Mr. Monbob. I have had; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitsiek. Did you ever make an InvestiRation? 

Mr. Moneoe. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busiek. What aroused your su.S])ic-lons, and tell us alioiit tlie iiivestl- 
Kntioii. 

Mr. Monroe. Some two or thi'ee years ago .Tudw' Hunir)lirp.v.s, of tliis city, 
telephoned me one day and said there were two Ci)inami'n in liis oifico makiuR 
charttes asainst Tape. I Iiurried down to his oHioe and Interviewed two men 
there, and tlieir statement was to tin? effect tliat a certain man was iieins 
field up hy Tape. I returned to tiie office and rejiorted tlio matter to Com- 
mis.sloner de Ifruler. He lietailed Mr. Man^des and myself to make the lnv(>sti- 
ttation. We arranged to meet tlic Cliinamen at tlio Stepliens Hotel and trlial to 
lay a trap for Taiie. The (’hinamen .seemed jierfectly willing to lielp us at 
that time, hut in a few days they said tliey could not do anything, and the 
matter dropped for want of evidence. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was your suspicion reported to Hie deparlment at 
Washington? 

Mr. Monroe. I don’t know wliether. Hint experience was or not. 

Cltalrman W.ti.slt. You would hate a tile of that here? 

Mr. Monroe. I wouhl have a tile of everything. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I wish you would let Us know, when yon are excused from 
Hie witness stand, wliether or not that incident of .lodge Huinphri'ys calling 
your attention to the matter. Hie investigation you made, and Hie Inforinaion 
you recelviHl wa.s commuiilcaled to Washington, or exactly what tile .vou have 
in the office now. 

Mr. Monroe. I will try to <lo tliat. 

Coiiimissloiier I.e.xnon. To whom do you address matlers of repoi l that go 
to Washington? 

Mr. Monroe. They are addre.ssed to the t'onninssioner Heneral of Iiiiniigra- 
lion, regardless of who Is on duly then'. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you Inive any otiier snspicion.s concerning Tape’s activi¬ 
ties along these lines? 

Mr. Monroe. There have lieen numerous caii.scs for suspicion tliis last 
yi'ur or two. 

Mr. BfisiEK. Well, let's get hack of this last year. 

.Mr. Monroe. .Something a litHo over two years ago we lost out ahoiit- 

Clialrman W.M.sir. I want to ask you, from what .ludge Humphve.vs told 
you and the general looks of that, did yon think Ta|ie had lieen after those 
two (’liiiinmcii and someliody liad afterwards goHeii to Hiem and got llieiii to 
lay down from divulging It? How did it look to yon? 

Mr. Monroe, At tliat time 1 wasn’t so positive in my eoiivicHons as I am 
lo-day. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did it look to ,vou at that time, tliougli? 

Mr. Monroe. It looked had. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were setting a tra|i ami thought vou were going 
to eatcli lilin? 

Mr. Monroe. We triisl to. 

Cliairman M ai.mh. And tlie only reason Hial keiu >011 from doing It was tliat 
tlie Cliinese laid down on you? 

Mr. Monroe. Tliey (|Uit on us. 

(hairman IVai.sh. Judge Humplirevs thouglit it was .soi 

Mr. Mo.nboe. No doubt about it. 


liiid made siatemcnts to Judge Humphreys as 


1 (ffialrmnn Wat.sii, And the.v 
.lo the dofalls of the erime? 

! Mr. Monroe. Yes, .sir. 

; WAi.sir. Judge Huiiijilireys liad eommmileaPHl Hint to voui 

f Mr, Monroe. Yes, sir. 

•tlmUime?**^^' »l<‘u uey ever m.ade eoniplnints of Tam 

[ Mr. Monroe, No, .sir. 

' Cummlssloner Lennon. Do you know wlietlier Hie judge in such a case would 

I V l efnmitw'jr'’'’*'* I? i" Washington, or would his 

piUy he nilfillfHl hi reporting to the office Iiore? 

; 3fr. Monkoe. He only did tlint as an Interesttnl citizen, that is all. 


lit 
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Mr. liusiKK. I Imd asl;c<i you tho qiie.stion what oUiar .'iiisplciaus things yon 
lind .seen prior to llie last year and that you have inquired about or investi¬ 
gated. 

Mr. Monroe. I was saying lietween two and tliree years ago we discovered 
the loss of nine certificates of residence out of our flies. That is, we acci¬ 
dentally discovered tlie loss of one, and that led ns to a checking of all wir 
files and we found nine ini.s,slng. I reportial tiie matter to Mr. de Hniha-, 
and it was our opiidon at that time tliat Mr. Taix' wa.s po.ssildy the guilty 
jterson. 

Mr. BfsiEK. r>id Jlr. de Krider tronenr witli you in that lielief' 

Jlr. Monroe. He did. 

Mr. Busier. Do you remenilier any siteciilc expression lie may liave iimdeV 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir; 1 don't. 

Mr. lifsiEK. lint lie did e.vpres.s liiniseif? 

Mr. Monroe. He did. 

Mr. r.i'siKK. Tliat lie llionglit Taiie was tlie man who had done it? 

Mr. MoNiaiE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. On the tlieory that Tape was tlie only man wlio could success¬ 
fully dis|io.se of tliem. and wlio laid ais’css to the files? 

jir. Monroe. No, sir; it was just simply due to our gi-owing smsplcion that 
he might he irregtdar. 

Iilr. Busier. His iv|inlaiion at tli.it time warraided .you in lielieving lie might 
take those certifleates? 

Jlr. Monroe. He miglit have. 

Jlr. Busier. That was back in Irtll in .lammry, was it not? 

Jlr. Monroe. I don't holieve I can give you tliat ilato. I think it is later 
in 1!)11. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Some of those certificates win-e snliscquently rccovcreil? 

Mr. Monroe. Vos, sir; tlircc of Uiom. 

Jlr. Busier. Wliat action did Jlr. de Brnler take toward tlio rccovory of 
those eorlilicates? 

Jlr. JIoNROK. Mr. de Brulcr made a lairsoiml invesligaiioii of tiie mallor, 
issmsl orders at that lime that no one hut llio tile clerk should liave eMvss to 
the records, and considered the matter as lie llionght advlsuhle. 

■Jlr. Busier. JYhat orders did lie give to 'i'aiic looking toward the rn-ovory 
of tliose certllicates? 

Jlr. JfoNROE. He interviewed Mr. Tala', and I liave las'ii ii'it to Iwliovo lio 
priietieully cliargial him ultli taking tho eertilieates. 

Jlr. Busier. Dii wliat do yon Iiase Ihat statement tiniL you were led to Imlieie 
that? 

Jlr. JIONROE, JVeli, iiieidiHital eonversallon with Jlr. do Brnler. 

Jlr. Busier. All rigid, t.to nliead. 

Jlr. JIoNROE. Later on lie stated—took tlie mailer up with Jlr. Tape and, I 
helieve, told him it was uii to him to recover the eertilieates. By way of ex- 
plaiiall'mi, I mlglit say Unit Jlr. TaiH' came to onr iilliec witli the reputation of 
being a sort of detis'tice. He liiid a |K'rsomd detail from Ihe (li>mmis.sioiior 
General to investigate conditions in onr district and report conlidcntinlly to 
liim. He aiso liad lieen assistant to Speclnl Agont Taylor for many years. 
So we rogardeil Idni as a coiilideniial man from tlie hnreiiil witli deleetl\o 
abilit.v. So .Mr. de Brnler staled Hint lio expoctisl liim to is'i-over those certifi¬ 
cates' In time Jlr. Tape located one of the certificates in .Seattle, stating that 
this certificate liad liiH-n peildled in Cliiiiatown by some em)ilo.vee of tlie oflice. 

Mr. Busier. Name liim. 

Jlr. JIONROE. He descrihisl a wafcliman that we tliought niiglit be Watchiimii 
Lewis. He staled flial tills man from whom lie secured the eertifleate liad 
paid $25 for tlie same, anil tlmt lie personally had given a $10 rewTird for 
turning it In, Jlr. do Brnler pressial Jlr. 'I’aiai very liaril for the name of the 
(Ihiimman and insisted on Ids tiringlng lilni to the oflice. But Jlr. Tape claimed 
the Chlnuiuau departed for parts unknown tind was never aide to bring him 
to tlie office .so that we migid tiiiesllnn liim. T,liter on we learned from Tape 
tlmt some of the certlfleati's were in Portland. Mr. de Brnler detailed me then 
to go to i’ortltUMi and take Tii|a* along to see if we could recover any of tim 
'certificates there. I went witli .Mr. Tn|te to Oliinntown a few times, but he 
alwiivs talked witli the Oliini'si' in Ids own Innguage, .so I don't know what 
was snitl. He clalnieil, however, that lie traced two of them to some comitry 
town und clalnical to have telephoned to the parties In tlmt town and had them 
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brought back to Portland—hud the certificates brouglit Into Portland. Two of 

the certificates were then turned over to me by Tape. 

Commissioner Lknkok. Did Tai)e get them in your presence ? 

Mr. Mon HOE. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever run down the man who had tliem? 

Mr. Monboe. In I’ortiund—out in the country town? 

Mr. Br.siEK. Tes. 

Mr. Monroe. No. 

Mr. Bukiek. Did you ask Tape to proiluce tliem there? 

Mr. Monboe. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Did Commissioner de Bruler? 

Mr. Monboe. I don’t know. 

Mr. Busier. No prosecution was set on foot witli legard to it? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. None wimtevcr. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. Did Tape’s de.scriptlon of tills watciunau cause iiiiii to fail under 
susiiicion? 

Mr. Monroe. I can’t say tliut it did. 

Mr. Busier. Tape’s say-so could not hurt anybody after tliut, is that the idea? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any personal or social connection witli Frank Taiie? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir; I have ridden around in Ids autoiiioldle, around tlie 
boulevard, and ridden down town. 

Mr. Busier. Have you visited iit Ids liouse? 

Mr. Monboe. I liave lieeii to Ids house twice, I tidiik, in my life. 

Mr. Busier. How long ago was tliut? 

Mr. Monroe. Maytie two years or a year and a lialf the last time. 

Mr. Busier. That was the last time? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has lie visited your liouse? 

Mr. Monroe. He has called at the house on the way to tlie otlice. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did lie ever visit your house with his wife? 

Mr. Monroe. He 1ms brought ids wife to tiie house. 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. Have you visited his liouse witli your wife? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir; wlaui lie bought ids new house, he invited us over to 
see llie house, and we went tliere. I also went tliere a second time to meet Ids 
mother and sister. 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. 1 want to ask you a few (piestions: Now, tlie Cliinese look 
upon the purclia.se of favors in their own country from Ooverument olla-lals as 
a sort of everyday iiroiiosition, do tliey not? 

Mr. Monroe. It Is an Incident of tlieir everyday life, as I understand. 

Ciiuirman Walsh. It is an incident of their everyday life, and their concep¬ 
tion of that is entirely dilferoiit from ours? 

Mr. Monboe. I believe it to he. 

(iliairnian Walsh. That is, ttie standard of honor among tlie Cliinese is that 
they .purchase a Coverumeut favor and tlie favor is delivered? 

Mr. Monroe. Ye.s, sir. 

(Mialriiiaii W.\i.sh. And the (.ildiianian who is in a jiosition to purchase it 
considers that he has been done qiiiie an lionor by the Government oillclnl, even 
though he pays for it? 

Mr. Monroe, lie does. 

Ciialrman Walsh. .\iid that is an understood thing among Chinamen and 
among those of you wlio deal witli Cldiiamen? 

nil-. Monroe. I believe It is. 

'Ciialrman Wal.sh. That is a fact. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Monboe. I believe It to lie true. 

tilialrman Walsh. And they have a Chinaman among them that they have 
some Chinese name for—I have heard it. mowchow, or something of that kind— 
that means the big man, the man with the big pull. 

Mr. Monroe. I never heard It. 

Ciialrman Waiaih. Well, I have. 1 thought maybe you had. They have a 
man among them, at any rate, that is supposed to be the man with the big pull 
with the offlclals. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, ns I said a moment ago, I haven’t heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou Imven’t lieard that there was a sort of recognized go- 
between ; that is, the man that aiiproaelied the official, that transacted the busi¬ 
ness with him for the mass of the Chinamen—you say you don’t know that that 
Is a fact? 
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Ml'. JIoKiiOE. I know tUat in case of these stuilent.s coming to this country. 

(iiiairnmn \Vai,sii. No, I iiin trying to get- 

Mr. JIoMiOK. That they go to a store iiiul tiiere is a go-hetweon at that store 
who (iocs husiness between the students and the tloverninent olticials. 

Cliainuan IV.\i,sn. I iton't mean the tloverninent ollicluls here; 1 moan in 
Olilna. 

Mr. SloxBOK. I meant in Cliiiia. 

XTialrman Walsh. In CldnaV 

jMr. JloxiioE. Yes, sir. Let me explain this, Mr. Walsh. ■ Tlic Clilnese moral 
law Is dlll'erent from ours. A Cliinaman tldnks it is wrong to injure a man in 
his person, ids family, but it i.s not wrong to tell a lie in a matter allectiug our 
business. It is not wrong to pay a man for a la'rsonal .service. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. No. For a iierauial .service; for an ollicial favor. 

Mr. .Mo.nkoe. An ollicial favor. 

Cliainuan Walsh. Wldcli may lie an ollicial favor? 

Mr. MoNiiOK. Yes; wliicli may be ah ollicial favor. 

Clialrumu Walsh. Now the way that Tape could exploit Oliiuaraen, tlie ways 
are various. For instance, lie could Interpose and make it dilllcult for them to 
get ill, and misinterpret and liave apparent contradictions, and then go to the 
man that reiireseiited tliem and get money to siuootli tilings out, isn’t that 
comK.'i? 

.Mr. Mo.nroe. That is correct. Jlr. Tape occupied a most favoralde iMisillon. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. I'o.sitlon for graft? 

Mr. MO-nboe. For gi-aft. 

Cliairman Walsh. And he could also keep track of men that were engaged 
ill siuugglliig and get money from them to keep from exposing tliem'i 

Mr. JloxiioE, 1 believe that to be true. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And ho could keep track of the snnigglcd Cliinaincn and 
make tlieir economic sitiiatloli very tlllllculC; 

Jlr. Monroe. Ye.s. 

Cbaii'iiiau Wai.sh. Yes; they would have to pass liiin money, or lie could 
get liicm work with iieople that lie favorcil Unit vvonid liay liini, and they 
vvotdd work clieaia>r, or be exposed as being smuggled Cliinamen'l 

Jlr. Jlo.MtoE. Let mo iiUcrji'ct. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. .MoNiioE. I think- 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat all could lie done; that would lie a way. 

Jlr. Momioil Tliat can be done. 

Cliairniim Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Monroe. But I lliiuk most every interpreter can do Unit more or les.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Jlr. JloNBOE. Taiie is simply an iimisual man among Cliiiieso inlerpreter.s. 

Cliairmnii Walsh. Yes. And on account of tills extra [Hivver lie bad and 
on account of tbo belief Unit you folks liad that lie was a dclecllvo, and on 
account of, as It inns been testilied licre liy Jlr. de liruler, Ibat lie was sup¬ 
posed to be It conlideutial nniii of Jlr. T'ayior's, or otbor tilings, lie bad un¬ 
usual facilities for tliat, and wliat lie needed was to liave it strongly Ini- 
lircssed upon the Chinamen that lie wa.s a great man. 

Jlr. JIonroe. Let me InteriKise again. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is timt correct? 

Jlr. Monroe. Tliat l.s correct. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am trying to figure lids out In my mind. 

Jlr. JIo.NROE. I can help you u little, lie came under circumstances Unit I 
have stated, with this great reputation. Kvery time anyone came from Wash¬ 
ington, such as Frank Liirmsl, or anyone from tlie Sisiretary’s ollice, he always 
hud his umclilue at their disposal and lie would take them around the boule¬ 
vards and sliow them the city, and take them to the Butler Cuft; for dinnor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was very Impressive to llie filiinumeu, too, wasn't It? 

Mr. Monroe. Thut was very impressive to tlie Chinamen. It wiis the thonglit 
I was going to give you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Jlr. Monroe. On that, and llien wlien Jlr.- 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, I liappemsl to have tliat, so go aliead. 

Mr. Monroe. And then when Jlr. Taylor came liere he and Mr. Taiie were 
Inseparable, so that not only we In the office, hut tlie Chinamen and everylHsiy 
else wlio know anytlilng about the service, felt, of course, that Mr. Tape drew 
a great deal of water. 
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Chairman Waish. Now, then, wliat are your exact powers? Ton are the 
head of the department, so far as Chinese smuggling Is concerned here? 

Mr. Moxkoe. I will explain. Our office Is organized with a commissioner and 
an assistant commissioner, who attend to all the executive and administrative 
mutters. Below those two officers there is a man who attends to the general 
immigration, and myself, who attends to the Immediate work of tlie Chinese 
immigration. I have no authority of any kind except that I supervise the direc-t 
liandiing of the cases each moniing. I look after tlie mail, look after all the 
Incoming or outgoing eases, apportion them to the other inspectors, liandle all 
the uppettl cases, and look after the public who come to the office for any 
purpose. I have no authority, so far us administration goes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Weli, any lime tliat—take your sicecllic case. I cion’t 
want to be offensive about it, but I want to apply tills. Any time these Olilna- 
men saw you riding in tlie automoliile wltli Tajie, that strengthened tlie idea 
tliat Tape was a big man here with the Cliinamen. Vou were a wliite man 
and an officl.al and ail that, didn’t it? 

Mr. Monboe. I think it gave iiim prestige in the office. 

(Chairman Wat.sh. In the ollice? It gave liiiii jiresti.ge niih the ('IdiiaiiieB 
that paid the money, didn’t it? 

Mr. Moskok. Well, tliat is another way of expie.ssiiig it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. SIoNBOE. It made tliem lliiiik that Taiie was an iiilliientlal. Important 
man in our office. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Yes; now, liow iiiany simiggleil Cliliiamcii have you canglit 
liere in the—liow long have you been licre? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. Ten years. 

Chairman Walsh. In the last 10 years? 

Mr. iMon'Koe. I don’t Imiidle the smuggling part of the work at all. 

Cliairman IVai.sii. Ilow many smuggled Cliinamen were cauglit during the 
last 10 years liere, could you approximate? 

Jlr. JIoNiion. 1 can give you the ligurcs. Tliese are Clilne.se wlio wore either 
nrimsted coming in from Canada or In the city lore. It does not Include 
ro.ic'cted Cliincse applying for adiiilssion and docs not include stowaways found 
an stc'iimers. Tlie last live years tliere were 41 arrests under the exclusion 
law, of wliich 27 were di'iiorted and 14 released. I’nder Ihe general Immigra¬ 
tion law there were 15 arr('.sts, 11 of whom were deported, and in 1 case tlie 
warrant was canceliHl. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Xow, tlien, is tliore any systi'inatlc way, any system by 
which you try to liuiit out snnigglcol Cliinamen in Seattle and vicinity? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. Vou moan tliinese unlawfully In the city? 

Chairnian Walsh. Unlawfully in the city. 

Mr. Monroe. We made it a practice each year, when we liave the time to 
spare, to visit tho different laundries and iilaces and check the Chinese 
therein. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow many have yon found during the last five year* 
that were here illegally when you ciii‘cked them uji? 

Mr. Monroe. I can’t give you those figures apart from my total, but prac¬ 
tically all these were found that way—I mean tho.se taken before the coni- 
inissloner. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Then tliere were none found lo be actually smuggled in? 
riiose are all found afterwards? 

Mr. Monboe. Those that were found to be smuggled in are what we generally 
secure department warrants for. I might explain our procedure. The original 
jxcluslon law provides that any Clilnamaii unlawfully in the country might 
he arrested and taken before tlie coimnlssioner. Ami that was the practice 
until rei’cat years. The de)inrlment found a way of applying the iinmlgratioB 
law to Chinese entering surreptitiously, the same as applies to other alien.i 
4o, now we find a Chinaman coming, and we alway.s issue a department war¬ 
rant for surreptitious entry of an alien without inspection williont regard to 
bis nationality. The two procedures before the department are much simpler 
»fore a Unlteil States coniiiiissloiier. For instance, in .1.7 arrests under the 
immigration law we got an order of deportation in 14 and 1 was canceled 
for some—the warrant was canceleil in one instance for some cause. While ^ 
before the commissioner, out of 41 we lost 14 on hearln.g. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you divide tliese Chiiianien that you caught during 
tlie five years actually being smuggled Into the community from those tliat were 
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foiiiul upon (nsp(K;tloii afterwiiitls In these lanmliies ami othei- places that you 
havi? testified to? 

Mr. JIONBOE. Only approximately. I believe these 15 were pi-olmbly caught 
either on the water or coming down the railroad tract from Blaine or Sumas 
toward Seattle. 

('halrmun Waish. Of the 1.5. then, none of those were found afterwards on 
an insp(,‘Ctton working In laundries that had been snuiggled In a mouth or a 
year before? 

Mr. Monroe. We did not know. Mi-. Walsh, how long they had been in if 
we found them afterwards. 

(’hairmnn Walsh. Hmv many did you find afterwards? That is what I am 
trying to get at, 

Mr. Monroe. Well, I take it that those who were arre.sted under the exclu- 
.slon law, 41 must have lu'en so found. 

(ihalrman Walsh. But you have uo accurate data upon that? 

Mr. Monroe. No; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. When was Conmii.sslouer Caminetti in Seattle? 

Mr. Monroe. He was here about November last year. 

Chairman Wal.sh. About November of- 

Mr. Monroe. 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. You met him here? 

Mr. Monroe. I did. 

Chairman IYalsh. Where did he stop here? 

Mr. Monroe. He .stayed at the Frye Hotel. 

Chairman Walsh. The which? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. The Fr.ve Hotel. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid he meet Tape when he wa.s here? 

Jlr. Monroe. He certainly did. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who introduced him to Taiie? 

Mr. Monroe. I would have no idea. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. You did not? 

Mr, Monroe. No. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Wus Tape at the hotel where ho stoppisl? 

Mr. Monroe, No; Tape llve.s out in the re.stdencc district. 

Chalrmun Walsh. The story has bwn fold .sonic place that 'I’aiie actcil as a 
sort of doorkeeper at tlie Fr.ve Hotel of the apartaient in which the commi.s- 
sioner was staying while here. 

Mr. Monroe. Mr. Tape, through .some one, I do not know whom, placeil his 
autoniohllp at the disposal of Commissioner Caminetti when he was here; and 
during all of the time he was here lie took him hack and foi-ward to the hotel 
or lo the eluh where he met the cluimher of eommen-e eoumiittee and diflerent 
places, 

(ihairman Walsh. In his automobile? 

Mr. Monroe. In his automobile, 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Caminetti was a new ofticial, of cour.sL'? 

Mr. Monroe. Y'es. 

Cliairmun WAl.sfi. And proliably did not know Tape for nil yon know? 

Mr. Monroe. I wouldn’t know, alfliongh Mr. Tape comes from .San FrancLseo 
and is well known down in tliat country. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was Mr. Taylor licre at tlie time Cmnmlssioncr Caminetti 
was here? 

Mr. Monroe. Toylor left before Caminetti came In. 

Chairman Walsh. And did any one notify Conunissionor Caminetti, to yonr 
knowledge, as to these rnniors and deep siispleion snrrnnnding Taiie as a 
graft PI-? 

Mr. Monroe. I wouldn’t know the source—— 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon tell tdm? 

Mr. Monroe. T had no conversation with Caminetti. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon did not? 

Mr. Monroe. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is the managar of the Frye Hotel related to Tape? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 understand the former manager of the Frye Hotel- 

Chairman Walsh. Nixon? 

Mr. Monroe. Nixon. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s he manager at the time Caminetti was there? 

Mr. Monroe. I think he was. 

Chairman Walsh. What relation is he to Tape? 
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Mr. .Monbois. Well, I have iintloi'stoo<l that Nixoii mairied an ailopted sister 
of Mrs. Tape’s. Since we .started this investigation of Mr. Tat>e, we have conte 
to the conclusion that Nixon’s wile is a fuli sister of Mrs. Taiac 

Cliairinan Waush. Of tliis in'e.s(snt Sft-s. Taiie? 

Mr. Monboe. Yes. 

Chairman Wai-sh. And you iieard Taiu' lived vvltli a woman in I’ortland. 
named Pearl? 

Mr. Monkoe. I heard tlmt since Itoidmiii came liere to make tliis Investi¬ 
gation. 

Clinlrman Waijih. You had not heani it t>el'or<‘ that time? 

Mr. Monboe. No, sir. 

Ohainnan WAt..sn. Did yon know wlien Tats' marrifsl this woman tliaf he 
is living with now? 

Mr. Monboe. No. 

Chairman Waijoi. Wlien <lid you first call upon liim? 

Mr. Monboe. 1 lir.st called upon tlieui wlien tliey asked—inviteil u.s to tiie 
house to meet his mother and sister from San li’raaeisco. 

Clialrman Walsh. I say tlie time, I am asking the time, not wlio was tliere. 

Mr. Monboe. Oh. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; the time. 

Mr. Monboe. Tliat would be—tliat is possilily the fall of liilt. Or it migid 
be some time in tlie first part of 1912. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was he married then? 

Mr. Monboe. He was living with this woman. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Tt is considered In tliis coininnnity—I am asking for in¬ 
formation—is it considerial a rosiHU'table thing for Chinese and whltiia to 
interumrr.v? 

Mr. Monboe. Well, there are quite a mnnber of such marriages. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And are they reivived into ri,‘s|)OCtahle society? 

Mr. Mo.nboe. I don’t tlilnk they are received into .society generally. 

Cliairinan W’alsh. Generally? 

Mr. Monboe. No. 

Chairman W'Ar.sn. In .some places It is considered like intermarrying wiiii 
an Kthiopian, marrying a Chinese, tliat a wlilte woman wlio consorts with a 
('lilnamiin. or lives with one. it Is a sort of a notification tliat everything Ls 
not all right? 

Mr. Monboe. I would like to make this sugcstlon. 

Clmirman Walsh. Yc.s. 

Mr. Monboe. The fiisiple of tills eity as a wholi'—I mean tlie Imslness men— 
are very, very friendly to the Chinese. Mr. Tiqie Is American liorn and 
thoroughly Americanized and associates altogether witli whites. And I know 
from what I have heard—I liave not seen it—that Mrs. Tape and Mrs. Nixon 
are fast friends. 

Cliairmiin Wal.sh. Tliey are sisters. 

Mr. Mo.nboe. And travel iiromnl a gi'eiit deal togetlier. 

Clialrman Wal.sh. Sisters? 

Mr. Monboe. Tlu-y are supposed to lie sisters. Put wliile I don’t tliiiik a 
Cliiniiumii is usually, even Mr. Tape, accefited socially with whites, yet he 
lirohahly (siines as near to it as any Chinaman can, 

Clialrman Walsh. Did lie ever tell yon when lie was marrlisl iir wliere 
he was married? 

Mr. Monboe. Tlie only tiling I know aliout Ids marriage is tliis: I Iieard him 
say one day in the oftiee that lie liad a wife in San Franci.sco from whom he 
wa.s seiiarnted. Might 1 sjieak witliout tlie reeord for a moment? 

Clmirman Walsh. Yes. 

(After eonversation between Chairman Walsh and witness.) 

Mr. Monboe. I am willing to tell you everything I know. Some time later, 
I tlilnk In the spring of 1911, he requested a leave of alisenee one day, .saying 
that he wanted to meet—he wimtoil to secure housekeeping rooms, that his 
wife was coming from San Francisco; that his mother had insisted upon his 
living witli lier; and lie wa.s going to try It again here In Seattle. He pro¬ 
fessed great respect for his mother, and stated he did not like to lire witli 
Ills wife because she liiid Inlierlted some money after their marriage and was 
inclined to lord It over him. So later on I found that he had semireil rooms 
In till* Calhoun Hotel, and was living tliere with his wife, as I presumed. I 
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knew notliing about timt at that time, nntll some months later they moved 
into an apartment house on Capitol Hill, a resiiectable section of this city. 
While there he Invited myself and Mrs. Monroe to meet his mother and a 
baby sister. We went there and met this mother and sister, and found the 
mother a remarkable woman. She is intelligent and accomplished- 

(Jhairnian Walsh. I do not care for you to go Into her personal attributes. 

.Mr. Monboe. I was Just going to show how this developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Monboe. The mother and slater used this pre.sent Mrs. Tape in a very 
cordial manner that evening. So I have been satisfied until this Investigation 
started now that this present Mrs. Tape was the original wife in San Fran¬ 
cisco. I, of course, now know she was the woman he picked up here In 
Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, did Tape always seem to have plenty of money? 

Sir. Monboe. He did not seem to have very much money the first year. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after that. 

Sir. Monboe. The second year he bought a launch, a gasoline launch, and 
placed it on I.ake Washington, and I heard him remark that it cost some 
five or six hundred dollars; that either his father or mother had sent him the 
money. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not care for bis explanation of where he got the 
money, but did be after that appear to have a good deal of money? 

Mr. Monboe. Well, that was the thing that caused it to appear to me that 
he had money. 

Chairman Walsh. What was his salary? 

Mr. Monboe. Thirteen hundred and twenty dollars. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Did be have any other source, any apparent source of 
Income except his salary? 

Mr. JloNiioE. He always held it out evei-ywbere that bbs iiarents were rich; 
that he could get money from home any time he wanted It; and that his wife 
had an Independent income. 

Chairntiin Wat.rh. So tliat ail tlicre was was wliat lie said about it? 

Mr. Monboe. Tliut Is all. 

(.'liairman Walsh. That is iill, tl'as lie engaged in any busine.ss tliat you 
kmiw of? 

Mr. Monboe. None. 

Olinirman Walsh. Did anyliody—were von in llie otliee witli liim a great 
deal? 

Str. Monboe. Well, we have four or five rooms. 1 liiivo a iirivalc offlee. He 
is in the main offlee. 

Chalrrann Wal.sh. Did ,von ever .see any remittances Hint lie received from Ids 
parents, or any clieeks coining from iin eslnte, or anithing of Hint sort? 

Mr. Monboe. None at all. 

Cliairniiin Walsh. Did he wear diamonds? 

Jlr. Monroe. He wore one diamond. 

Chairman Walsh. He wore a diamond and lind ;i lanncli and afler that got 
an automohlle? 

Mr. Monboe. He sold the Ijinnch and linuglit the aniomoliile. 

Cliairman AValsh. YThi could tell that lie was a man aiiparently spending 
.$5,000 to .$10,0(XI a .vear? 

Mr. Monboe. He made no secret of the fact that lie was spending all this 
money. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you also that lie made money gamliliiig? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes; and in betting on elections ami horse races. He would 
often come to the oflice and say bn put up so much yesterday and took n 
10 to 1 shot and cleaned u|i so many hundred dollars. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Were you out riding with him on Decoration Day of 
this year? 

Mr. Monroe. I was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVIiere did you go? 

Mr. Monroe. Wc went to Union City. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you eelehrnte there? 

• Mr. Monroe. No; went on a fishing trip. 

Clmlrman WAi.sit. f)h, on a fishing trip. In his nutoinolille? 

Mr. JfoNBOE. His antomoblle. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio all were present? 

Mr. Mohbob. Myself, Mrs. Moui'oe, Mr. Tape, Mrs, Tape, and the chauffeur, 
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Mr. Monsoe. Yes; he ahviiys Imd n wliile cliauffeur. 
t^halrinim Walsh, What was his name? 

Mr. Monsoe. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. That was Decoration Day In 1914? 

Mr. Monboe. Nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there iinythiiiK else that you wish to .say? 

Mr. Monboe. I wish to make an exidanatlon coverlnR this llshlnf; trip this 
spriiiR. It was made after—I went with him on that trip after conferrliiE 
with Commissioner White. He was under Investigation at that time, and I 
confess I went along to observe Ids (tondmd and to note how much money he 
siwnf. I made a rei>ort to Mr. White ttpon my return. 

Chairman WAt.sii. Do you know how tnueii money he spent on that lishlng 
trip? 

Mr. Monboe. On that trip? 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did he s|>end? 

Mr. Monboe. Well, we Just tigiirod generally, Iried to estimate the expen.se 
of the trip. That tvas all. 

Chairman IVat.sh. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Bt^siEK. Mr. C. E. St<wens. 

Chairman M’ai.bii. Mr. Stevens, you <lo solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give in the hearing now hel'ore this commission, being an 
inve.stigatlon into the alleged simiggling of Asiatics into the l'nite<l States, will 
l)e the trulli, the whole trulh, ami nothing but tlie tnitli, .so lielp you, (lod? 

Mr. Stevens. 1 do. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CLAUDE E. STEVENS. 

Mr. Ili’siEK. Please give .vour name in full. 

Mr. Stevk.ns. Claude E. Stevens. 

Mr. BusutK. What is your profession? 

■Mr. Stkve.ns. Attorney. 

Mr. Iti'stEK. How long have you pracli(,'ed law, Mr. Slovens? 

Mr. Steve.n's. Alaiut live years. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How long have .you livtal in Seattle? 

Mr. Stkvf.ns. AI)out 10 yeai's. 

Mr. Bi'siek. I’l-lor to living in Sentll<‘ wiiore wei'o you? 

Mr. Stevens. Boston, Mas.s. 

Mr. Buniek. Wlu're did you sttidy law? 

Air. Stevens. Boston linlversily I.nw Seiiool. 

Mr. P.usiEK. IVlien did you graduate? 

Mr. Stevens. In 1904. 

Mr. BfsiEK. And came out lo .Seattle at tliat time? 

Mr. Stevens. Tliat summer. 

Mr. Bt.'siEK. What l)U.slness were yon in after coming out lierc? 

Mr. Stevens. Teleplione Imsiness. 

Mr. Bt.'KiEK. You worked for tlie Pacific Teleidionc Co.? 

Jlr. Stevens. Independent 'I’eleiihonc Co. 

Air. Bt’siek. Independent Teleidione Co.? 

AIk. Stevens. Yes. 

Air. BrsiEK. In wliat capacity? 

Air. Stevens. Service nuinager. 

Air. lii’siEK. And when did you tirst liccome coniu'cled willi .Adelplila College? 
Air. Stevens, In 1910. 

Air. BtisiEK. In wliat capacity? 

Mr. STEVEN.S. As head of tlie coniinorcial deiiartiueiit. 

Air. BrsiEK. You tauglit comna'rcinl- 

Air. Stevens. Coiiimerclal subjects. 

Mr. BrsiEK. A’oti taught coniiiiercial sulijects? 

Air. Stevens. And some oilier sulijects also. 

Air. Bu.siek. Were you practicing law at Hint time? 

Air. Stevens. I was not. 

Air, BrsiEK. And did you have any oilice ilown town? 

Air. Stevens. I cstalilislied an olllco in tlie fall of 1910, I tliink; I am not 
quite sure of just the date, 

Mr, Busiek. How did you come to make a trij) to Cliliia, Air. Stevens? 

Mr, Stevens. With a view of having a number of Clilnese students return to 
America, and some of them to enter Adelphla College. 
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Mr. Bi.siuk. Wlmt put tills klea into your miml? 

Mr. Stevk.n.s. A olleiit; a Clilne.se client of mine came to the oIRce one day 
and said tliat he had a relative that he would like to Imve come to America, 
but tlie State Hepartment would not (jive them a certificate, and asked If I 
would asshst him. I hud not had any experience In Chinese matters, and needed 
some time to look the matter up. So I told him to come buck again in a few 
days, which he did, and I told him that I did not think I could help him any 
until they arrived iiere. If he had any ditticulties herb there niiglit he some¬ 
thing I could do. 

He came in in a few days, and he said there were several boys tliere who 
desired to come over, who liad relatives here, but it was necessary for some 
American to assist them there, that tliey were not given the iiroper treatmeni: 
by tlie aulliorilies unless tiiere was some American to as.si.st. Ami lie wanteil 
to konw if I could help tlieiii. I told him that I didn’t think I coulil; I didn’t 
tlilnl; I could do anytliing. T didn't tlilnk that wliat I could do would be of any 
effect, and dismissed tli<‘ subject, liut lie came in again and wanted to know 
If I would go over lliore. 

Ml'. Busikk. M’hen wa.s tlii.s tliat all this was going on? 

Sir. S'l'EVE-NS. Tills was alioiit Decemlier, ItllO, or .Taiiiiary, mil. I told iilm 
I would investigate. 

Do you want all tliis? 

Mr. Bi’.siek. tVlio was tlii.s Cliitie.se—iierimps we eaii get at it quieker. 

Mr. Stkvexs. Tliat was Paul Bewis. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. Paul Bewls. 

Mr. Steven.s. It would lake me alioul five iiiinules to loll I'le wliole story. 

(iliairman Wai.sh. Tell tlie wliole story, tlien. 

Mr. BrsiEK. All rigid. 

Mr. Stevens. I iold liini iliat i would look tlie matter iqi, and for Iiiiii to 
collie ill later—to give me two or (liroe weeks. So, in tlie meantime, I rend 
up tlie law relative to tiie iiieomiiig of Cliiiiese, ami I talked willi S or 10 of 
our leading attorneys id' tile city relidive to llie ethies of tlie iiriietiee, and 
talked witli some of file Imiiiigratioii ollii'ials, and timilly I iidervieweil .some 
of tlie Congressmeii. Kverjhody said tliat tliere was no—couldn’t .si-e any 
wrong for hoiia lide studcid.s coming liore and our assisting lliciii. I also in¬ 
terviewed several- -two women wlio Inid lironglit students in iiefore. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Wlio were tliey? 

.Mr. Stevens. Mrs. (ireeiilee and tlie otlier lady I don’t reiiiemlier. 

Jfr. Bcsiek. Miss (flier? 

J[r. Ste\'e;n.s. Yes; I tliiiik tliat is tlie name. Mrs. (treeiilee, i remeinlier 
especially. Tliey all informed me tliat tliere was iiolhliig, tliey did not .see 
aiiytliiiig wrong willi tlie practice, and fimiliy I got in toucli witli the State 
Department, and asked their advice in the matter. Tlie result was tliat tlie 
Stale Deiiartmeut filially gave mi' a letier to tlie American consiil.s in China, 
a.sking tlieiii to—iiiforniiiig tliciii that I was coming tliere for tin* purpose of 
bringing hack some .stiideiits, and to assist me in any projn'r nay tliat tliey 
could. 

Mr. Bi',siek. Bet me interrupt .von. Had you told the Stale 1 fcpartiiii'iit liow 
many students you waideil to liriiig? 

Mr. Steveins. I don’t tliink tliat I lind. I Imd told one Congressman tiiat I 
wanteil to liring in 40 or .Ifl. 

Mr. Bi.isiek. What Congressman? 

Mr. SrEVE.Ns. Tliat was Hiimplireys. Ami Ilualiy I cnncludoii to go over. 
In tlie meantime a luiiiilHir of relatives liad lieard tliat tiil.s Chinese witli wliom 
I was idontifleil was going over for tliat |iurpose, and tliey UTote letter.s from 
different cities all around the country, from different cities in tlie United 
States, ti) till! effect tliat tliey had ho.vs ovei' tliere, nephews or eonsin.s that 
they wanted to enme over, and asked us to liring tliem over. IVheti I went over 
it was generally lielieved there would be a crowd of about 60 that would want 
to collie back. Wlien I got over tliere I found they bad about 150 Hint deaireil 
to come back. Sliall I go on with tlie exiierlemw there? 

Mr. BrsiEK, Well, I take it yon tmik the students Iiefore the consul at 
Canton nnd made iirranguiiieiits, imd tlieiii examined, and imd certlfl(aite.s 
is.sucd. Is that right? 

Mr. Stevens. Tliiit is correct. But lliere is a little evlihnioe Just preceding 
that, that I would like to introduce. 

Mr, Bosiek. All rlglit. 
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Ml'. Stevens. Whfiii I iiiTived tliei'c, I told those tlmt were lutere.stcfl in the 
matter that under no circ'um.stances would I have anything to do with bringing 
in a boy that was intending to eome here to enter any otlier pursuit than tliat 
0 fa student; tliut I wanted to know alisolntely; tliat I wanted tlieir promise 
that they would not attempt to liring anyone tliat wu.s not a bona fide student. 
And with tliat in view, I liail tlieni as.senil)le tlie students from time to time, 
looketl tlieni over myself, and talked to eueli one; ami I had some a.ssiatanee 
tiiere. Tiion I had 'a tallc with tlie Anierieaii eoiisiil, Mr. Bergliolz, relative 
to tiie matter. I told liim tliat under no eireuni.stanees would I liave anything 
to do witli liringliig in a lioy tliat was not a hoiia fide student, and if lie liail 
any ini.sglvings in tlie matter tliat tliey miglit not be, I would apiireclate the 
faet if he would say .so, and if there was any students that were brought 
before him that lie did not tliink were bona fide stiideubs, that I would be very 
glad if he would instruct tiiem if tiiere was any doiilit wliatever. 

Mr. UtTsiEic. You did get tMi students to pa.ss muster? 

Mr. .Stevens One liuiidred, .insl an even liimdred. 

Mr. BrsiEU. An even hundred? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. How many did you take tiirougli Frisco? 

Mr. Stevens. Forty. 

Mr. Busiek. Itow ninny tlirongli .Seattle? 

Air. Stevens. Pifty-siv. 

Mr. Busiek. IVIiat became of tlie other four? 

Mr. .Stevens. Tlie otiu'r four liad not—never eaiiie over, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Busiek. And wtiat tirrangement did you make for comiienaatlon to your- 
,seir? Did .vou get so nnieli a lieail or .so iiiucli for the whole crowd? 

.Mr. Steve.ns. Tiiere wasn't a delinite arrangement made relative to tliat. 
The only tiling tliat was detinitely agreed upon was tliat if the undertaking 
.succeeded, they came lliroiigh, they were to iiay my expenses and pay me for what 
I would lose in my practice. And 1 laid some legal work, ([iiite coiisidernlile 
legal work at tliat time, wliicli 1 had to liire done liy otlier nttnriiey.s. They 
were to coiniauisate me for my trouble, wilh the understanding it would not 
take us over ninety diiys to make tlie trip. 

Mr. Busiek. Did yon have to iiiit uii your own expemses? 

Mr. Stevens. I put tip my own exiieiises at first. I had Iji.SdO in money 
wltli me. 

('Ii.'iii'iiian 'Wai.kii. \VIio was to eompensate yon? 

Air. Stevens. Beg pardon. 

ftlialriimn AA'ai.sh. \VIio was to coin|ienaiite you? Did you make this agree¬ 
ment that you have spoken of—was it with I’anI I.ewls? 

Air. Stevenns. Aly agreement wllh him with reference to a certain niiralior of 
students—I overlooked tliat. Tiiere wu.s anotlier Dliinese in tlie city canm to 
me and asked me if I would lirliig over some of ids friends, lielungiiig to another 
family. 

Air, Busiek'. AVlio wins that? 

Air. Steven.s. Alark (ring. 

Air. Busiek. Alark Glng? 

Air. Stevens. Mark (ling. 

Air. Busiek. Botli I’aiil Lewis and Mark Glng were eoimer'ti'rl with the 
Adelpliin Aciideiiiy? 

Air. Stea'Ens. Tliey lind lieen attending the aeadeiiiy; yes. 

Ghairrnan Waesii. Well, Air. Stevens, wlio was to determine what yoiir losses 
would be from your practli'e? 

Mr. Stevens. That was left indclinile, no- 

Clialrnmii Wausii. AVell, was It to lie fixed up alter you came liaek? 

Air. Stevens, Yes. 

Ohalnnnn Wai.sh. AVhnt fi-c did yon rwelve for tlie wliole Joli? 

Air. Stevens. As a nmttcr of faet my expense.s were paid in driblets from 
time to time and I never kept an aiwoiint of It. I liave never kept a easli 
account of niy own limsiness, I am frank to say, until a iiiontli ago I started in, 
and I never kept those Items. 

Chalrniaii Wai,sh. Could you upproxiiimte liow iiuieli eoiiiiiensntion you re¬ 
ceived? 

Air. Stevens, I cun; yes. I received for my serviee.s I tliink lietwemi $2,5(K) 
uiid $3,000. 

Chalrmun Walsh. And the expenses amounted to how miieli? 
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Mr. Steve.\». Ami tlie expense Is very Imleflnlte. I would rather not ap¬ 
proximate it. The e.xpenses were quite heavy. 

Clmiruian W.tLSJt. Did yon receive any more than your actual expense on 
that account? 

Mr. Stevens. No; only—well, iny wife was with me, and It was understood 
liiat her expenses would be paid, too, I wasn’t willing to leave her here. I 
teld tliem I would not go without her, and both of our expenses were paid. 

Cliairinan AVaesh. Any one else; any other person who went along? 

Mr. Stevens. No; only excepting the two mentioned. 

Ciiairman Wai..sii. AVas your payment contingent uiion your success? 

Mr. Stevens. Largel.v. I was to bo reimbursed to an extent if I—If we didn’t 
succeed, but mostly depending on the .success of It. 

Chairman AVAi..sir. Did you make any statement, now, to these clients, to 
these two men a.s to the amount that you lost from your practice while you 
wore there? 

Mr. Stevens. Never. 

Ciiairman AA'ai.sii. Dr did you just tlx a lump sum? 

Air. Stevens. I never made a statement. I have never received nnywlier(»s 
pear what I expected to receive for it, and never had occasion to make a state¬ 
ment. After tile exiienses were accumnlated liere and there I have asked them 
lor some money, and tliey would give me some. 

Ciiairman AA'ai.sii. Do you know .Air. Taylor, of tlie immigration ollice? AA’liat 
is his nnnie? 

Air. lii.'siEK. Iticliard Taylor. 

Ctialrmnn AA’ai..sh. Richard Taylor. 

Air. STEVEN.S. I don't know him. Tlie name is familiar. T don’t !;now Iiim. 

Chairman AVAt.sH. AA'ere you acquainted witli tlie eoniniissioiier liere? 

Air. Stevens. Air. de liriiler? 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Yes. 

Air. Steve.ns. I Mas not prior to tliat time. I knew who lie was. 

Chairman AA’ai..sii. AVere you ncqualiiled willi Mr. .lolin R. Sawyer, tlie in- 
sjieetor, or tlie deiuity consul general that you met in China? 

Air. Stevens. I never met him. 

Chairman AValsii. Sir? 

Air. Stevens. I never met 1dm. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Did yon meet him in Cliinn? 

Air. Stevens. No; lie wasn't tliere nt tlie time I was tliere. 

Air. BrsiKK. Now, you .sort of stood sponsor for tlioso lioys, did you not? 

Air. Stevens. A'ou mean after arriving here? 

Mr. Kpsiek. A'es; that is, you agreed with tlie immigration autliorilles that 
tlicy were .going to lie under your cimrge .at .Adelpliia College; that you would 
look after them; tlnit you Inn! collected them; and that you knew who they 
were and what their intentions were; and tliat you would nolify the depart¬ 
ment in tlic event tliat nny of tlieni left mid wore not hona tide students? 
Jiidn't yon make .sncli an agreement with Air. Alonroe? 

Air. Stevens. No. 

.Mr. lU'sitm. Did jon not tell (lii'in llml ion were iissured of (lie limia lides 
of these students? 

Air. Stevens. Tluit I wa.s sure? 

Air. llvsiKK. Y'es. 

Air. Steven.s. Tliat I fell myself positive? Acs; I did lliat. 

Air. lU'siEK. And did not you tell tliem Unit you were going lo look after 
them at Adelphia College? 

Mr. Stevens. Voii mean lell Air. AlonriH* or Air. liergliolz? 1 don't under¬ 
stand. 

Mr. liURiEK. Dither one of iliem. 

Air. Stevens. Aly understnuding witli tlie State Deiiartment there was that I 
would bring them over here ami request that they all stay in Seattle for at 
least one year in order to become acquninted with the .Ynierlcmi innimers 
and customs. 

Air, IlfsiEK. Now, you were dean of the Chinese department? 

Air. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIi'SiEK. And shortly after your arrival the llrst hatch of them left; 
that is true. Is It not? 

Air. Stevens. I hi'g your pardon. 

Air. lit'siEK. Shortly after- 

Chairman AVai.su. A liltle louder. Air. liuslek. 
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Mr. Busier. Shortly after your arrival la Seattle the first batch of those 
students escapetl at night, did they not, and left the school? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. Within a few weeks? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. How long did they attend before any of thorn left? 

Mr. Stevens. Why, I think about three inontha. 

Jlr. Busier. Did you nmke any investigation as to where tliey wiaU? 

Sir. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

■Mr. liiustER. What did you find out? 

Sir. Stevens. We W(‘ren’t able to find out anything. Tliere were iio.'<sil)l,v 
hidf a dozen out of the first 30, or soinetlilng like that, tliat left ; tliat we found 
tlieir whereabouts. The others we could not find. 

Sir. BU.S 1 EK. What was tiie nature of tlie Investigation Hint you made? 

Sir. Stevens. In(iulrle.s through CMilnese where tiiey iniglit go, wliere tliey 
might have gone. 

Sir. BrsiKK. Now, they were all consigned to relatives here, or you got 
tliein, ns you say, on behalf of relatives here in Seattle? 

Sir, Steven.s. Not all of them; no. 

Sir. Busier. Well, how did you get tlie rest? Wliat iiroinpted yon to get 
otliens wlK'ii you wi'ren’t a.sked? 

Sir. STEVEN.S. Ifelativra In China. 

Sir. Busier. And how did you liaiiiiiMi to get in toueli with Ihose relatives 
In China? 

Sir. Stevens. I didn’t get in toueli wKli lliein, iiersonally. 

Sir. Busier. Wlio did? 

Mr. Steven.s. Tlie Chinese, I’aul Lewis and Stark (ling. 

Sir. Busier. And tliey hrougiit tiiese to you and said, " Here are some more 
lioys tliat want to go with yon”; is that the idea? 

Sir. Stevens. That is tlie idea. 

Sir. Busier. And you had no iiloa of getting tliose until von got over in 
China? 

Sir. Steven.s. I had no idea of getting llieni; I didn’t liavi' the names of any 
of lliose will) were coining |irior to my going to Cliina. 

Mr. Busier. Well, did .von- 

Chnirnmn Wai.sii. (hie minute. How many did you ildiik wlioii yon started 
over tliat yon wi'i-o going to liring back? 

Sir. Stevens. Sixty is the limit. 

•Sir. Busier. Didn’t you liave an agreeiiient willi I’rof. Selmiidl and Sir. 
Brlcc.son tinit .voii were to bring over 1(1 or 1'2? 

Sir. Steve.n.s. No. 

Sir. Busier. Didn't tliey have a meeting at wideli yon wore iiri'sind, and look 
down tlie proceedings in uiiiiuios; wasn’t il tlien deeided timt you sliould liring 
10 or 12 students? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Sir. Busier. Isn’t il a fact lliar wlien you eaiiie liaek willi lids groat num¬ 
ber of stndenls tliey lield a .speeial miHdiiig and Unit everyone present e.\- 
la-esstsl surprise at tlie fact that you bad liiTniglit so many, and lliere was some 
qiioslion as to wlietlier or not tliey would aeeoiit tlioso tliat you lirouglit, and 
that it was llien finally deeided to ereale a l.'Idnese department to take euro 
of tliose students? Isn’t tliat a fact? 

Sir. Stevens. Bracllcally correct. 

Sir. Busier. Do you say ,vou bad no iiiiderstiuiding tliat only 10 or 12 wore 
to lie brought over? 

Sir. Stevens. No. 

Sir. Busier. Did you toll Dr. Selimidt tliid yon were going lo liring over 
00, or intended to bring over 60? 

Sir. Stevens. I don’t remoiiibor telling Dr, Selimidl tiie nnmiier llial I in- 
tendiHl to bring in. 

Sir. Busier. You Imd no nnderstiinding at all witli iiini aliont llio mniiiier? 

Sir. Stevens. The fact that it was not intended tliat all tlie studenis 1 should 
bring should attend Adeliiliia College. And tliey were ail lo lie given the 
option of whether or not tliey were to attend .Adelpliia or some oilier selionl In 
Seattle. I was insisting Unit they all aitend .some school in Seattle for al least 
one yeiir, nnd tlien if tliey had relatives in different parts of tlio eonntry to 
whom they wanleil to go, wo could probably arrange for their going to llieui. 
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Mr. UrsiKK. Now, wlien these stuileiits left, dhl you go to their relatives, wlio 
hail i)reviiile<l tiiioii you to bring them over, and charge them with bad faith? 

Jlr. Stkvens. I went to tlie Chinese with whom I had dealt, and naked them 
to give ns the ad<lr<'ss, and I went to several others and got the addreas of 
relatives of .sona? of the boy.s wllh a view to finding out where they had gone. 

Ml'. ISu.siEK. .And you never found one? 

Mr. Stkve.vs. 1 never~«e found where some were, ye.s; but we didn't get 
any back. 

.Mr. IliEsiEK. Did you ever lake this Information that you had before the 
ilislriet attorney and make any complaint? 

Mr. Stkvuxs. No; I didn't Ihiidc that wa.s neees.sary. 

Mr. Bi'.siek. Didn't you feel that you had been Impo.sed upon by these 
Chini.'sc who reipiest(‘d ,\'ou to bring boys over here, and then these boy.s escapeil; 
didn't yon feel you bad been imposwl upon? 

Jlr. S'l'BVE.vH. 1 felt that sincerely; ye.s, sir. 

Mr. llii.siEit. JVell, what did you do about it? 

Jlr. Stevens. I fried to get in touch with the boys, a.s I have said laifore. 

Mr. Bi'stek. But you didn't get in toucli wltli them. 

Air. Stevens. 1 didn't succeed. 

Mr. litisiEK. And you took no action against tlios<* wIio laid liniMcseil upon 
.von and wlio had been gnilly of tins fraud against the immigration law? 

Mr. Steven.s. The inmiigration olllce had tiie nana's, and were looking after 
that, and I sujiposisl tlmt was sullii'ient. 

Mr. Biisiek. How many interviews did ,von iiave willi tlie iimnigratlon au¬ 
thorities? 

Mr. .Stevens. 1 can't say liow many I did Iiave. I sliould say a half dozen, 
perliaps. 

Jlr. BnsncK. And Mark Ding or tliis I’anl Iwwis, liow nmeli di<i they get 
out of that? 

Jlr. Steven.s. 1 haven’t any idea. 

■Mr. BrsiEK. They sliowed sudden )iros|K'rity after ttiey rame hack here, 
didn’t tliey? 

Jlr. Stevens. No; they did not. 

Jlr. Bisiek. |iid tliey ever make any statement to you of liaving ri'eeived 
any money out of tliis? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Jir. BtisiEii. Jlr. Stevens, winit inileiiendent means did you Iiave latfore you 
went over to CliinnV Did yon Iiave more tiian tlie .$8(111 wiiieh you took over 
there? 

Jlr. Si'EVENs. You tiioau in money? 

Jlr. Bi'siuk. Yes, or projierty? 

Jlr. Stevens. Y'es. Yea; I had property liere. 

Jlr. Bpsiek. Wtiat did tliat consist of, reid estate? 

Jlr. Stevens. Iteal estali' mostly, and I liad ipiite a few owing me—» eon- 
slderable amount owing me from elienl.s. 

Mr. Bpsiek. I thonglit .von Inid no praetiee lirior to Unit time. 

Mr. Stevens. I beg your iiardon. 

Jlr. Bpsiek. Didn't you .tiist tell us tliaf you liadn’t estalilished auy oflice 
until 1010 iind didn’t practice milil tlnit time? 

Jlr, STKVEN.S. 1 had tieen iiraeticing aliout a year, I tliink. 

Jlr. Bpsiek. Wlieii did ,vmi Imy your fiirm, Jlr. Stevens? 

Jlr. Stevens. Tn 1012. 

Mr. Bpsiek. And liow imieli did you piiy on tlmt at tliat time? 

Mr. Stevens. I paid .$2,1X10. 

Mr. Bpstek. I lieiieve that Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tliere any question.s? 

That is all, Jlr, Stevens. 

Mr. Bpsiek, Tlinuk you. 

TESTIMONY OP MB. PBED lYSONS. 

Mr. Bustek. There Is tlie stand, Jlr. Lysons. We will wait for Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Be sworn. You do solemnly swear tlmt the tentiraony 
you are about to give In the hearing now before this eommlsslon, Itelng an 
Investigation ijtte the alleged smuggling of .Asiatics into tlie United States, 
will lie ti, qpi.f.? the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help ynu, GvkI? 

Mr. IfiviT- I <1»- 
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Mr. Busier. IMr. Lysons, I gave* you a copy of a propos(\l bill prepared by 
the Chinese Chamber of Coinmerse, or t)ie attorneys for the Clilnese CMiamlKT 
of Commerce in San Franci.sco, and providing—which bill provides for the re- 
i*egistration of Chinese under certain conditions. And I asked you to examine 
it and submit it to your <‘UGnts, among wh(m» Is the Chinese consul, and to 
talk it over with tliein, and to appear before tills commission and give your 
view.s concerning this hill. Have you iookod over this bill and examined it? 

Mr. Lv.soxs. T have; yes, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Now, just enter into a dissusslon of that, Mr. Lysons, and 
tell the commission what you think of tlie proposisl law. 

TiFr, TiVsoxs. T tlilnk the enactment of such a law by this country would 
lie the height of folly. And as a mnftcr of .statesmuiisliip I think it would be 
tiie most siiorl-siglucd stej) this couiUry could take with referem'c lo immi¬ 
gration matters generally. 

We have with Cliina a safeguard that we liave as to no otiier country. 
We have the exclusi(»n law, nhsolntely excluding or prohibiting Chinese imml- 
grallon, except as to certain specified and limited classes. That law prohalily 
is not absolutely prohibitive, as no prohibitive law on any .sulijcct is, but. it 
seems to me tiuit the law is entirely <*lVec1ive for the purpose of keeping out of 
tills country nridesirahle Chinese. 

The greate.st objection, tirobably, to such a lau' is the fact that tin’s <-<iuiJtry 
is looking—or, at least, it should look—lo (dliina for the extension of our com¬ 
mercial business ami inlerests. (Jliiim oilers, in iny Judgment, the greale>it 
ami most promising market that is open to tlie world to-day. 

Now, in face of the exclusion law that we liave wiih Cliina, wliicli we have 
with no other <‘onntry, to adil to Mnil—to those people tlie additional humlll- 
alion of ri'quiring lliem to register, to tag themsidves and mark Ihem.selvc.s as 
a condition of the few—comparatively few that are iiere rmnalning in this 
country, would be, in my Judgment, as T have said, the heiglit, of folly. And I 
think that if this country enacts any such a law we iniglit Just as well bid 
gooil-liy to any prospect of extending our trade and commercial relations with 
(Inna. 

Mr. lU'SiEK. Do you know of any Chinese taking tliis proposed law \i\} with 
their Covernment in China? 

Mr. liYsoxs. I don’t know that lliey have done fliat. I know the feeling of 
the Chinese here witli rofi'renoe to It, it is sonuovlmt a matter of inditfeiamce 
witli them. The Chinese population <rf this country Is comparatively sumll; it 
is constantly d(‘creasing. Tn th(‘ course of a few years, umler oiir present law, 
there will be i»racticaily no Clilnese here. Those who are iiere f(*rl that if 
this eoimtry Is going to maintain exclusion laws and prevent others of tlmir 
race from coming liere, tliat tliey ha<t just as well return to (Milna and carry 
on their business and cominerclal relations wftli otlior countries, and tlie mat¬ 
ter r>f this law or any law of this sort is a matter largely of indlffei-ence witli 
them. 

Among my climiis liere I liavi* talkeil with a number of Chim‘se and en- 
<i«‘avor(‘d to get tln*m to come liefore the commission ami express ttieir views 
upon it. and that is the \^ny tliey iiave expn'ssi'd rlaansi^lves with nu*. I 
finally did get one (hiimse by the name of Woo Cmi. wlm, [ think, has limi 
snb]Kenae<l here ns a witness, is one of the piom*cr (’Itlne.'^e mercliants of tlii.s 
ciiy. and he agrei'd to express his views on it. 

Tlie Ohim*so consul and ids smavtary rid'used to express their views, partly, 
of cour.se. because they are in (he diplomatic service and didn’t regard ft as 
jiroiier to make any suggestions to (his country as to its ivdicy and enactment 
of laws. 

Mr. Busier. The imoponents of the lilll claim tliis for it: They say that the 
Cliinesf? who are now In tliis country -many of them wouhl have dlfHculty in 
eslaldlshlng their status ami right to be here—are constanly menj!e(‘d and 
harassed even though tiiey have a right to be h(‘re, and it Is hard to prove It, 
iiml tiint they are open to extortion by dislionest. ami (Yirrupt otlicials ami by 
blackinnller.s of their own raei*: that If this hill was passed no Chinaman who 
is now In this country lawfully netal lie nnea.sy. Tliey ilon’t think it u liar.sh 
]*equiremont that he i-eglster .so ns to assur(‘ himself seeurity for all time, ami 
It would 1)0 a gi-eat protection to the Chinese who a>'(‘ lawfully here ami wouht 
enable the Government to clieek np closely on such Ohiiie.se ns might come 
here after the perlmi of registration. 

Now, have the Chinese conslilereil those advantage's? 
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Mr. Ltsons. The conditions you enumerate may lie true to some extent, but 
the Cldnese here, I believe, take—and certainly those who are of my acquaint¬ 
ance take—a broader view of the subject than the Individual rights of the com¬ 
paratively few Chinese who are here. Such a law may protect some Chinese 
who are here lawfully, but with difficulty In establishing that lawful right. 
Certainly It seems to me it would protect the Chinese who are here unlawfully. 
But the advantage that It would be to the few Individual Chinese who are 
here would be no comparison to the laauilting ill effects it would have on the 
trade and commerce of thl.s country with China by reason of making the 
Chinese—individualizing the Chinese nation in regard to our treatment of 
them and making marked men of the Chinese as distlngutshed from the Immi¬ 
grants from any otlier couuiry. 

Mr. Busiek. Then, the only objection that the Chinese have to this propo.sed 
bill is that It provides a different manner of treatment for them than Is pro¬ 
vided for any other class of i>eople In this country, so that there Is Just an added 
regulation to those that already exist? 

Mr. l.vsoNS. M oll, that would overshadow other objections that they have to 
It, anyway. 

All'. Busiek. tyiiat otlu-r olijections have tliey, Jtr. L.v<jns? 

CTialrinan W.M.sir. I think Jlr. L.vsons lia.s stat<sl tlic broad general olijis'- 
tions to it. 

Mr. Ltsons. I'os, sir; I undertook to. 

Cimirman Wai.sh. Tlnit it would be a violation of true .slatesmanslilii to do 
It on account of tlie gejieral propo.sitioii iiivolved in dealing willi Cldna com¬ 
mercially and oflierwi.se? 

Atr. LYSOS.S. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Those arc tin' large lliings? 

Mr. Ltson.s. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman W.m.kh, And individually, it is e.vplained iiy (he application of the 
registration to the local Chiiie.se, it would go back and exert its Influence in 
their own country and exert Its Inlluence here. Is that about the general Idea? 

Mr. Lvsoxs. Yes, sir; that is about it. 

Commis.sioner O’Connei.i,. On the oilier hand, wliat effect wmild it have on 
the large number of Cldueso wlio are In this country illegally, and who are 
lining chased from pillar to post, if tlio.se men were given cards sliowing that 
their residence in the United States was official and that they had a riglit to 
be here? 

Mr. Lyox.s. Of course, as to those Cliincse It wiuild make Ihcin Inununo 
from troidile. I am of the opinion that the Chinese wlioui that would benelit 
and who need it, arc comparatively few. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.l, Have you any general idea or estimate us to what 
Cldnamen tliere are in this country illegally? 

Air. Lysons. It would be hard for me to estiniale Unit. Any statement I 
would make would lie'only an estimate. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Oli. yes. 

Air. LYso.ns. I believe that 10 per cent of (he Cliincse of tlie total Cliinese 
IKipnlation of this country would cover tlie Cliincse wlio are here unlawfully. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. You say you think the iioiuilatlon of the Chinese 
in the United States Is decreasing? 

Air. Lyso.ns. A’es, sir; I do. 

(,’ommissloner O’Connell. AVhat Is your estimate of Ihe number of Chinese 
In the United States? 

Air. Lyso.ns. 'I'lie only basis—— 

Commissioner O’Connell. First, how many Chine.se do you believe there 
lire in the State of AVushington, coming nearer home? 

Air. Lvsons. The only considerable number of Chine.se in any one com¬ 
munity is here in Seattle, and the total Chinese population of Ibis city, I 
believe, does not exceed 1,000. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would that be doubled In the State? 

Air. Lysonns. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner O'Conkeli.. Mbmid that be doubled in the State? 

Air. I-YsoNS. I believe that would be a full estimate of the mmilier in the 
State, double that. I would state from my knowledge of the conditions here 
and in Portland and throughout the Northwest my only—my basis, of course, 
lor- estimating the Chinese population Is the United States census figures. 
That shows, as I recollect it, that In the last 20 years the Chinese population 
has decreased about 30 per cent. 1 know that within that time the population 
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here in this city and in Portland, Oreg., lias decreased fully that miieh; and 
In these communities In the Northwest with which I am familiar the decrease 
has been fully that great. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Now, In yonr criticism on the tentative idea we 
have on this matter, on which you have offered criticlain, have you anything in 
a constructive way to offer this commission? 

Chairman Walsh. Any change in llie law, any recommendaiion you think 
should be made? 

Mr. Ia’SONS. I don't believe, gentlemen, that I would recommend any change 
in the law. I believe that the exclusion law as to Chinese laborers under 
(iresent conditions, anyway la a wholesome law. I believe the time is coming 
when this cwmtry will realize that the Cliinese will be entitled to the same 
treatment and equal iirivliege of admission here as other foreigners, certainly as 
other orientals. The Chinese as a people and as a conntry are advancing 
and progressing quite rapidly. When I speak of China, by the way, and the 
relations between (lldua and this country, I refer to southern China. 

Now, we have never had in the past and haven’t now any extensive immigra¬ 
tion or commercial relations with northern China. Of all the Chim'se who 
have come here a v<‘ry few thousand would cover those who have come from 
as far north even as Shanghai. I’ractically the whole Chinese population of 
this country has come from the southern Provinces, (Jwong Tong Province 
chiefly, of which Canton is the ca|iltal city. That is the section of China 
which is advancing and progressing so rapiilly, and so much more rapidly 
thiin other sections of China. '.I’liat advancement and progress in my o|iinion 
being clilelly due to the intlnence of Chinese who have been educated and 
modernized in the United States, Australia, Canada, anil other foreign coun¬ 
tries, and have returned to China carrying western civilization hack with 
them. 

Commissioner I.ilxnon. I'o you believe the ]iresent law is reasonably ell'ective 
in preventing smuggling? 

Mr. Uvsoxs. I believe it is as (‘ffeetive ns any law can be, and in conijiarison 
with prohibitive laws in other directions Is entirely I'lTective. 

Commissioner O’Coinnei.l. Well, you understand this situation that has arisen 
out of bringing students here In the last few years? 

Mr. I.YSONS. Yes; I understood .something of It. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Where more than 1(K) were brought lu and in a 
few we(»ks they were gone, and no record of them at all—left the cidlege? 

Mr. I.YSONS. I lioard of the occurrence—just one important occurrence of 
that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. There six'ins to be a lack of efliciency in carrying 
out that portion of tlie law. 

Mr. I.YSON.S. You must rcmcmlier tliat Ibat was probably Ibe first inslance, 
and I believe the last and oidy liistani'e of that kind, certainly the only in- 
stnnee of siicli magnilude. 

Commissioner O’Con.xei.l. We have three or fotir inslanees before ns. 

Mr. I.YSONS. I didn't know of any instame of anytliing like lliat magnitnde. 
That student question is, of eoursi', quite an important question In Ibe ail- 
mlnlstratlim of the Cliinese exelusion law. I know something ahont it he- 
eause I took an interest in n iirojeet of lhat sort on liehalf of llie Chinese iner- 
ehants of this city and some merelianls of Portland. Oreg. For some years 
there has bi'on, oli, an insatialde desire ainimg the Chinese to educate their 
children and relatives aliroad especially In tlie Unitiil Stntes. Tliat desire 
liecame widespread and well known, and I lielleve that the public and foreign 
knowleilge of that desire was the principal lliing (hat resulted two or tliree or 
four years ago, whenever it was, in some peoiile connected with the Adelphin 
College of this city sending lo China, or going to China, and bringing in a 
crowd of Cliinese ostensibly as students. 1 don’t know enongit nbmit tliat 
project to characterize it. but I think liliely an advantage was taken of that 
situation and tlie desire of tlie Cliineso to send their younger cliildren here for 
educational purixises. At any rale I have imderstiHid—It Is largely liearsay 
with me—I liave understood a crowd of aliont KM) was hronght over hero, 
consisting to a lar.gc extent of lioniy flsted laborers, who entered scliool— 
entered this school—and In tlie course of a few months none of thorn were to 
be found here. As a result of the agitation that that incident stirred up tlie 
Oovernment—the Clilne.se Government of tlie Province of Qwong Tong—lias 
Joined with the Anierlenn oflicinis over tliere in safeguarding the admission 
of Chinese to this country as students. The experience of the Chinese mer- 
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pli.'iiits of tliis city, with which I had itcrsonal knowledge by reason of my 
coiinectioii with their project to bring some students over here, I think Is typical 
and will IllustriUe to this commission the means that are being taken and the 
safeguards tliat are being thrown around the admission of Chinese to this 
foiintry as students. 

I made a trip to China la.st year for these Chinese merchant clients of ours, 
primai'ily for the puriMwe of investigating the general relations, commercial 
and immigrant, between tlds country and China, and with the view also of 
assisting in carrying out their desire to bring to this country some of their 
relatives, young boys whom they desired to educate here. I found that, 
wliether as a result of this Adelpliia College incident or not, that at any rate 
since that time n Chinese aiiplicant for a certiHcate wldch would enable him 
to go out of that country and be admitted to this country as a student, has 
to .submit to an exuminalion by the (ihiiuvse oiTicials. That exmination is 
under the charge of the Chinese commissioner of education, and the Chinese 
commissioner of foreign alTairs. Tliose two officials whom I met over there, 
Chung Wing Quong, being commissioner of e<tncation for Qwong Tong Province, 
and Pan H. I,oo, being ounnussioner of fonugn altair.s, I found to be ac(»rd- 
Ing to my estimate of them, very higli-class men. 

Pan H. Loo, being a graduate of Harvai-d University, and Chung Wing 
Quong being a gratluate of some foreign sclnK>l, I hav(‘ forgotten now which 
one. 

Chairman Wal.sh. European? 

Mr. Lysons. I believe so.' He wi.s connected, by the way, with the college 
in Canton, the Canton Clirlstian College, a nondenominational institution, 
which I think Is doing quite a good work there. 

These applicants must pass tlu‘ examination of tliis educational commis¬ 
sioner and the commissioner of foreign affairs. Tills commissioner of foreign 
affair exacts a bond from tlie parents or relatives or otlier sponsor of the.se 
apiilicants for tlie.se students’ certificnie.s, guaranteeing to the Cldnese Gov¬ 
ernment the good faith of tlieir aiiiillcation. Sucli of tliese aiiplii'ants as are 
passed by these two tihine.se bureaus then are required to pass the muster of 
the vice consul, the American vice consul at Canton, an official who I under- 
•stand ha.s been put there comparatively recently for the puriaise of pa.ssing 
on immigi’ants’ applications. 

Accompanying me on tliis trip was one of the Chinese mercimnts of this city. 
He undertook among his relatives and friends there who desired to send tlieir 
boys here for educational purpo.ses, to secure their admi.ssion here ns students. 
I was In China two months or more, and while I gave no attention to the 
details of arranging for the admission of tlie.se students while I was there, this 
Chinese representative of tiiese niercliants tnid not succeeded In getting a 
single applicatit past those three examining officials. It is my opinion from 
my experience and iiersonal knowlislge of tlie situation and from what I have 
learned and hoard from other .source.s of informntion, tliat tlie present law 
and regulations give an entirely effective method of preventing abuse of 
student privilege under the exclusion law. 

Chairman WAnsii. Mr. l,yaon.s, have you any ktiowledge directly or tlirough 
any .source tluit you think Is reasonably authentic to the effect that there Is 
smuggling of Chinese In this district? 

Mr. Lysons. I have no knowledge even through hearsay of anytliing ap¬ 
proaching an organized smuggling of Chinese. Occasionally I hear of the ar¬ 
rest of some Cldnese who has lieen smuggled In. There is occasionally the 
arrest of some one, Chinese or American, charged witli smuggling in Chinese, 
but It is my opinion that tho.se are simply Individual instances. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any knowledge, either direct or hearsay, of 
any Improper practice on the part of any official of the Government or anyone 
connected with the Immigration Department with reference to this subjetff of 
the smuggling In of Chinese? 

Mr. Lysons. I don't know as I understand exactly what you are getting at 
in your question. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any employee of the Government liere 
who has accepted money for the purimse of allowing Chinese to come In, or 
close their eyes on violations of the law with reference to that subject, or 
anything of tliat sort; that is what I mean. 

Mr. Lysons. Well, for a long time past I have had reports brought to me 
of the acceptance of money and grafting by the interpreter here at the local 
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station, Frank Tape. I don’t, tldnk I have heard reports of graftin;; e\e(?pt 
through that source. 

Oluiirmnn Walsh. Do ,vou know of an.v iwrson connected with the flov- 
ernineut, who has to do wtth the exclusion law, whose reputation, general 
rt^Hitatlon for honesty is had—general reputation in the couununity; that i.s, 
among .voiir Cltinese clients aiat ttie commonity generally, outsifle of tld.s one 
Individual, I take it, tiuit yon liavo hearrl tliat id.s reputation is had'? 

Sir. I.Yso.xs. No, sir; outside of tins otie liulivldual I don't believe there I.s. 

Chalrujun Walsh. Do you know of any [>erson in tlie Governnnait servlc(>, 
any ollicial, wliich has to do witli tin* exclusion act, wliose general reputation 
in the coiumuulty for morality Is bad? 

Mr. Lybons. Aside fripm this man I have mentioned I do not: no, sir. 

Ohnu'iuan W.vi.,sh. Is there any .sugge.slion you desire to'voluntis'r to tin' 
coininission, Mr. I.ysons, witli reference to tills suliject, of any .sort? 

?.ir. T.vsoxs. I might say tills, tliat while it is lieursay ami has come to me 
from clients, through the relation of attorney and client, the eonneidion of 
Tape with tire service as Interpreter lias been a matter of criticism among tlie 
Chinese here for some time past. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Dysons. Another source of graft of which my clients complain, and 
of wlilch there is a general knowledge, I tliiiik, in the limnigrallon si'rvice here, 
whicli likewi,se exists, of wliicli I know only tlirougli hearsay, tliat is tlie 
medical examination .service at Hongkong. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Now, tliat wouldn't touch the matter of siuuggllng Olil- 
iiese, would it—or would it? If It does not, of course, we don't care to liear it. 

Mr. Dysons. I don’t know that it would. 

Cliairnnm Walsh. You have read our law and we are limilisl to tills one 
suh.iecl. 

Mr. I.ysons. Yes, sir. 

f'liairmau Wai«sh. You don’t tliiiik ihat would affeet the smuggling of Chi¬ 
nese? 

Mr. Dy.son.s. No, sir; it is hrieliy tiiis; Tlicse Ciiinese applicants for ad¬ 
mission, whether applications for admi.ssion in Hie first instance or returning 
domicile Chinese, complain that they are grafted there by those medical ex- 
Jiiiiiiiers, required to take treatment, and I iKdieve it Is trne—and thi.s may 
affect Hie immigi-alion matter here wlHiin the scope of Hiis law—1 Imlieve it 
is true tliat applii'iints for admission or I’eadmissiou are froipiently passed 
liy this examining hoard over at Hongkong by these oxamlnlng pli.vsiclans as 
Iieiiig fret' from (li.sease—pas-sed after treatment by these physieian.s for whicli 
Hiey receive a consideration when in fact they are not cured. 

Coiniiiissloncr Dknnon. Are tliese disea.ses venereal diseases or general? 

Mr. Dy.sons. No, sir; the only diseases, I think, that give any trouble or thal 
tliey pay particular utteutiou to are trachoma ami liookworiii, the ill effects of 
those, ill my opinion, Iieiiig magnified greatly. 

Coiniiii.ssloaer Dknson. Are you Hie attorney Hint reiire.seiits tlie Chine.se 
In tills district ill most of tlieir court cases, or are you .last Hie attorney for 
SOUK' individual Chinese? 

Mr. I.YsoNus, I am not attorney for any a.ssoclntiim of Chinese here, I am 
attorney for individuals. 

(dialrman Walsh. I gne.ss Hint is all. 'I’hat is all. I tliank .vou. (’ail your 
next. 

Mr. ISusiKK. Woo (Jen. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WOO GEN. 

CImirmnn WAr..sH. Do you .solemnly .swear the testimony which you are 
about to give in the hearing before tliis commission, being the investigation into 
the alleged smuggling of Asiatics inlo the United St.ites, will he the tnitli, 
the wliole truth, and notlilng but the trutli, so lielp you, GihI? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Gen, please state your full name. 

Mr. Woo Gen. Woo Gen. 

Mr. Biisiek. What is your husiiiess? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Ciiinese wholesale merehant. 

Mr. BirsiEK. You are interested in what husine.ss? 

Mr. Woo Gen. What? 
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Jlr. BrsiEK. What store are you Interested in? 

Mr. Woo (lEN. Wii Cliung Co. 

This commission Is sent from Washington to make an invcstlga- 
‘ of Cldnese smuggling and the unlawful metlwls adopted, If 

any, by Goternment officials, and we are sitting here in executive session—^this 
commission is—-and no one Is admitteil—this is a secret session, and the com- 

riiat 

<le!dln^“with“him‘?”’‘"''“'‘' 

Sir. SVoo Gen. Well, during the last year, about September, mv partner had 
Is. a niinor son, conie through. And he come to'ine, he says. 

His father told me to come and a.sk you for money, for some monev lie 
promised to give me some money.” 

Mr. BrsiEK. That is. Tape came to you? 

Jlr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. I says, “How much?” He says, “,$200.” “W’ell” 
I says, ‘ Great God, what is the matter with you?” I savs, "You might as 
well rob tlic man. I says, “ He is a regular merchant, been in the store ever 
since, they can t prohibit him because he is a merchant, and that is his realiv 
son—have to give money to?” I says to him, I says, “I don't think that is 
right, you to a.sk money for that son, that boy admitted.” “Yah.” he .says 
« f^ll'cc's testimony. It i.s not corresponding, and I have 

that fi-ved, and it costs money to have that fixed, so ns to make it correspond, 
the father s and the boy’s.” And then I phone up to his father. Isays “Did 
you promise to give 1dm money? ” He says, “ Yes, I did.” And I says, “ Slmll I 
give it to 1dm?” He say.s, “Y’os; better give it to him.” And afl’er awhile 
J. H’ci'cee come up to see me; he says, “ W’liere is that boy? ” I says, 

He is here in my store.” He says, “ Oh, well, him and his father’s testimony 
ml mixed up, but anyhow I know tlio old iiuiii, ho is ti n^al inorchant and tlio 
boy looks like liirn. I have ovorythlnjc what I beliovo tliat Is Ins own'boy. No 
doubt tliat Is his own boy.” Tliat is wliy I know 'I’ape is taking tliat money 
himself. 

(.’Imirman W'ai,.sii. You didn’t give the money to Taiic tlien? 

Mr. Woo Gen. I did give him tlie money. 

Cliairmau W.vtsii. You did give him tlie $200? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Y’os. 


Chairman W’alsh. Wlien did you give Idm tliis $200 with reference to tlie 
time you had tlds conversation with Jlr. Monroe? 

Jlr. Woo Ge.n. YVell, I tldnk some time in tin.—I iielleve it was in the samo 
day Tape came tliere first, and Mr. Monroe came in tlie evening 

Commissioner O’Co.n.net.i.. You gave tlie money to Tape first? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Y’e.s. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Tlien Ylr. Jlonroe came and tolil vou tlie hoy was 
all rigid? 

ilr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, did yon give it to him in ciirreney? 

Mr. Woo Gen. I gave It to liim eiliier in currency or golil, tlnit is. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. Woo Gen. Tlie liotli kinds, I luivc forgotten, it is a long time. 

Chalrnian YValsh. Wliere did you get tlie money; did you have it In your 
store, or did you liave to liraw it from tlie liank? 

Mr. YVoo Gen. Well, I hud it in my store. His failier liad some money de¬ 
posited tliere in iny place. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. WTien was tliat? 

Mr. W’oo Gen. I tliink it was sometiiiie in .ke)ilemlier last year. 

Chalrinun YValsh. Last year? 

Mr. YY'oo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is llic only eirenmstanee of that kind you know of? 

Mr. YVoo Gen. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman YValsh. That will lie all, then. 

Mr. Busiek. It I.s common talk in YVashington, isn’t It, tliat Tape does tliat all 
tlie time? 


Mr. YVoo Gen. YVell, that is tlie way- 

Mr. Busiek. I want to ask you one more question: Did Tape ever conic to 
yon and stieak abont wlien Insiiector Bonham got onto the Job? 

Mr. YVoo Gen. He didn’t tell me aliont Bonham, bat he told me about Taylor. 
Ho says. ” Taylor will eome around and inspect tills matter. I wlsli you would 
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neS'ls™'**" ''business, where Ills plaec of busl- 

Mr, Busiek. 719 Kins Street Is your address? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, And lie Is a merchant. Is he? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Lennon. Have the Chinese any societies In tins city’ 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes; we have, ' 

Commissioner Lennon. Does Tape beloiiK to any of tho.se societies, so far ns 
you Jcnow? 


Mr. Woo Gen. No, sir. 

Commjssloner I.ennon. You don’t think he does? 

Mr. Woo Gen I don’t believe he belongs to either one. lie don’t recoLmize 
himself ns a Chinaman. 

Chairman Walsh. Pretends to be an American? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Oinnem,. Yon think Mi-. Tape is pretty well off fniniicially? 
Mr. \Voo Gen. Well, I heard about Ills father is pretty well off 
Commissioner O’Connei.l. W’ell, about him.self. 

Mr. W'oo Gen. About himself I don’t know about his fliiances. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEt.L. Do you know of any other Chinanieii that sairl they 
pave him money? 

Mr. W’oo Gen. W’ell, I don’t know; that Is the only thinp. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. That Is the only thiiip vou know of? 

Mr. Woo Gen. That I know of. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Woo Gen. 

Mr. Busier. Thank you. 

Chnirmnn W'alsh. The commission will now stand nd.loiiriKsl until 2 o’clock. 
(W'liereupon, at 12.3.') o’clock p. in. on this Tuesday. Aiipust 18, 191-1, an ad¬ 
journment was taken until 2 o’chx-k p. ni.) 


aiter recess —2 r. ji. 

'I’he coniiiiis.sion met pursuant to ndjournineiit. Present as before. 

'riiereiipon tlie followinp proceedinps wi-rc hiul: 

Mr. P.U.SIEK. .Just resmiie the stand, Mr. Lysons. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FEED LYSONS—Recalled. 

Mr. Lv.sons. There are some conditions which I found in Cliliia wliieli have a 
very material bearinp on our treatment of tlie subject of Chinese Immipratlon 
and exclusion tliat I tlilnk every department of our Government sliould know 
(d)out. Now, we have always heard of Chinn as a country of the most con- 
pestoil areal conditions, tliat there is not land enoupli for the people to squat 
down upon. I found over there acres, acres and miles of fertile, uncultivated 
land piven over to proves of deceased ancestors. Ancestor worship is a great 
Institution In Cliinn, and to the extent to wliicli they carry it, in my judgment, 
it is the curse of China, I was taken on an ancestor worship pilgrimage by an 
old Seattle client, a friend of mine, and permitted to photogrnpli their cere¬ 
mony. [Witness hands photograiilis to Clialrinnn W’alsh.) I would like to intro¬ 
duce these pictures in tlie record, if you care for them. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Rlr. Lysons. 

Mr, Lysons. Tliose pictures are Interesting in an inquiry of tills sort proba¬ 
bly, as showing the extent of that land that is piven over for that purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. What is this place tliey seem to be worshipping lii? 

Mr. Lysons. That is a grave. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. Just one grave? 

Mr. Lysons. That old gentleman’s grandfather. Tliat pi-ave Is constructed of 
cement at a great expense. Some distance over you will see—maybe 50 yards, 
you will see another grqve. Now, there is all that space taken up for single 
graves. 

(The photographs referreil to were submitted, Imt are not priiitwl.) 

The only way that Chinn will get away from that is through the Introduction 
of western education and civilization. As an accompaniment of that ancestry 
worship proposition, of course, is the necessity for descendants to worship those 

.T881(J-S. Doc. 41.5, 64-1—vol 7-14 
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graves, and tliat accounts for tlie overpopulation of the country. The lntro<luc- 
tlon of westerTi education and western civilization, in my judgment, will over¬ 
come that evil to a great extent; at least will reclaim practically all of that 
land that is now given over for that purpose, and there will be, for generations 
to come, plenty of room In China for all of their Inhabitants, speaking still, of 
cotirse, of southern China, the part that concerns us. 

Tlio advance of progre.ss In Chinn in recent years has been very great, particu¬ 
larly in the matter of wages. That Is another matter that should be taken into 
consideration In our policy with regard to Chinese immigration. 

It hits not been inatiy years since wage.s in China averaged probably 3 to 5 
cents a day. This old man shown In those pictures is a man who has built a 
I'idli'oad over there, Cldn (ice lice, from Sealtie. He went over there and built a 
railroad In Ids own old home district. He told me that the commonest sort of 
labor on his railroad gets 30 cents a day, and the ordinary railroad work 
average.s probably upward of .50 cents a day. 

Yee Gee, a former resident of this city, who was some .years ago interitreter 
in our Govertiment customhouse and who has gone over there and has now be¬ 
come a leading building contractor at Hongkong, he built the post office there, 
tlie Government post olllce, and tiie muuiciind waterworks, and other public im¬ 
provements. He told me lie pay.s his laborers u[iwurd of ,50 cents a da.v, and 
that is for unskilled laborers. His skilled laborers get from .|1 to $2 a day. 
(Idnese of foreign education, who can talk Engll.sh or otlier foreign language- - 
English clilelly in the concerns in Hongkong, get from $3(K) to ,$4(X) a montli. 
It has been simply astonishing the advancement in industrial conditions in 
Cliina in tlie last few years. A number of Chinese acquaintances of mine cor- 
roborale tliose statements. 

So tliat there is not the demand now, it Is not the desire among the Chinese 
to come to the United States or go to otlier foreign countries that there was 
liefore tlie.se improved lalior and Industrial conditions over there, and the desire 
to go abroad now is actuated chiefly by the fact tliat tiio work over tliere is 
menial and degrading. They would not have to work so hard here. That Ls 
tlie matter that Is concerning tlieui now. 

One da.v I dropixid into a maniifactiirlng place where they were sawing iqi 
jade stones, taking an olii-fasliioned bumhoo saw, a saw witii a luiinlioo fraiiie, 
and working very hard at it, and one of them asked the Interpreter with mo if 
I was an American, and he said yes. He then wanted him to ask me if the 
Americans could not get uii some sort of improved saw for that sort of work. 
Everywhere I saw the cry for improved conditions in labor and industry and 
inetliods and machines. 

Hy tlie way, I have recalled to mind an in.stance of alleged graft in tills ollice, 
liilt whether It was graft or not, it will liave a bearing on tlie general subject 
of the administration of our law.s. A couple of years or so ago a young man 
of this city, a young Chinese named Chin Sue Yen, aliout 30 years of age, 
went to tihina to get married. He came back a couple of years ago witli his 
young wife. At the immigration station liere he was admitted as a native horn, 
ns he had been a number of times before. His wife was rejected. He told 
me that Interpreter Tape had demanded graft of $100 as a condition of so 
Inteniretiiig tlie ca.se that his wife would be admitted. He refused to pay 
and his wife was re.iected. This young man when lie went over there, he 
was a very bright young business fellow, and he liad connecteil himself witli 
a concern that was putting in or getting ready to put in a motor-bus line on 
a military road leading out of Canton. He liiid come here as a representative 
of that concern with funds to purchase the equipment. On his wdfe’s rejection 
lie was obliged, of course, to accompany her back to China. Which reminds 
me of another regulation tliey have liei'e. 

They have a regulation here, by the way, denying the Chinese of the right 
to remarry on our shores. A Chinaman will bring his wife here, and If tlie 
marriage is doubtful for any reason, he lij not permitted to have another 
ceremony here. An iininigraiit of any other nation l.s. Every week there are 
upon the arrival of any oriental steamer numerous Japanese marriages |ier- 
fomied here. This right Is denied the Chinese. This young man was obliged 
to accompany his wife back to China and have the ceremony performed there. 
As a result of the treatment and rejection of his wife he has not returned to 
this country. As a further result, this equipment he intended to purcba.se 
here has been purcha.scd aliroad, in Germany, I believe. 

Whether tills result of rejection was the result of graft or honest adminis¬ 
tration of our law, it is one instance, and typical of a number of instances 
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upon wlik'li I formed my judgment and gives me my opinion that that exelusion 
inw should be more liberally Interpreted as to the privileged classes. 

With the fact that there are only about, not to exceed, 2,000 new Chinese 
admitted to this country annually, I can not see what liarm would txmie from 
admitting the w'lvt's of those who are lawfully here. I think, in fact, that 
should be the policy of this country. I think the admission of wives and 
children should be e.xtended to the laboring classes. Now, I am iqieaklng in 
the Inta'est of this country and the coniincrce of this country, not in the 
Inlorcst of the Chinese. For, as I said, they don't care, they are indifferent 
to wiint this country does. But .speaking now exclusively in our intere.sts, 
extending our commercial interests, I believe that our present law should be 
more liberally construed. 

Chinese who have heen here and absorbed our civilization are friendly dis¬ 
posed towiiril this country. That man Chin Gee Ilee, who is the head of that 
railroad, buy.s all of the eipiipinent In this country that he possibly can. I 
found on that railroad some German locomotives. I learned that at the 
time he had to buy those locomotives in 1904 or 1905, was tiie time the 
Chinese were boycotting this country, and his directors would not permit him 
then to buy in this country. He was obliged at that time to buy those few l(x-o- 
motives in either Germany or Glasgow. But with the exception of that he 
gives preference, as do all the Chin&se who have been here, to this country. 

I found in Canton a Chino.se tailor. Yee Gee—no; Gee Hce, He still main¬ 
tains a place of business in Seattle. He went on a visit to Cidna about three 
ye.ars ago, and he observed tlie demand there for the iVmerlcan style of 
.clothing. He opened a tailoring estalilishaieut In Canton, and when 1 saw 
him thei'e a year later he had more than 40 worlunen employed making 
Amerh'an style clothing. 

Cliairman Walsh. For native Chinamen? 

Mr. l.\'80N.s. For native Cldnese; yes; right in the heart of that Chlne.se 
city of Canton. I found department .stores tliere in Canton managed by 
Americanized Chine.se. They get their stock cheaper in other countries than 
the United States because they haven't the opportunity to buy here that Ihey 
have In other plnce.s. I found that they were stocked largely lai goo(is from 
.laiain, Germany, and Kngland, And it does seem to me, gentlemen, particularly 
nnder the pre.s('nl condition where all the foreign couiitrie,s are engrossed 
with their own troubles, that with the degree of statesmanship which we all 
helieve our Americans are capable, that the United States now, by the proijcr 
treatment of China and her subjects could build up a commerce with Oiimi 
tliut would be simply astounding in its projwrtlons. 

Cliairman Walsh, kliich obliged, Mr. Lysons. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. Mrs. Hing. 

TESimONT OF HKS. SAEAH E. HING. 

tlhairnian Walsh. He sworn, please. IVi you solonuly swear tliat tile testl- 
nioiiy wbicli you are about to give in the lienrlug now ln'fore this commission, 
being iin investigation into the alleged smuggling of Chinese into tlw United 
States, shall be flie truth, the whole truth, iiml nothing but (lie trutli, so help 
you God'/ 

Mrs. Hino. I do. 

Jlr. Bi'siek. Pleiiso give your naiiie In full. 

Mrs. Hnxu. Snrati Kliznbetli Hing. 

Mr. Busiek. Where do you live, Mrs. Hing. 

Mrs. Hixo. I live at 410 North Pine Streid, Klleii.slnirg, Wasli. 

Mr. Busiek. Your linsaiid Is Moy E. Hing? 

Mrs. Hino. Moy .T. Hing. 

Mr. Bitsikk. Moy .T. Hing? 

Mrs. Hmo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And be Is a Cldnese? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long hiive you tiei* married, Mrs. Hing? 

Mrs. Hino. I was married nine years ago. 

Mr. Busiek. Where? 

Mrs. Hino. New York City. 

Mr. Busiek. To Mr. Hlog? 
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Mrs. Hmo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Btisibk. Is he a natlte-born Chinese? 

Mrs. IIiNO. No, sir. He Is born In Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Busiek. He was born In Portland, Oreg.? 

Mrs, Hino. Ye-s, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is he of pure Chinese descent? 

Mrs. Hino. His parents are; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What business was Mr. Hliig in when >(>u married him? 

Mrs. Hino. In the restaurant business. 

Mr. Busier. In New York? 

Sirs. Hino. In Detroit, Slich. 

Sir. Busier. In Detroit, Slich.? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Busier. And when did you then go to Chinn? 

Sirs. Hino. I went to Chinn in 1908, I think It was—,ves, 1908, in Noveinher. 
Sir, Busier. On what mission? 

Sirs. Hino. I went to China ns a missionary. 

Sir. Busier. Sent out by whom? 

Sirs. Hino. W'e went independentl.v. 

Sir. Busier. You went Independently? 

Mrs. Hino. I am from the Baptist Church, Init the hoard docs not pay 
Chinese to do missionary work in China. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. A little louder, plea.se. 

Sirs. Hino. The board doe.s not imy missionarie.s, not for Chinese mission¬ 
aries; that is, the Chinese themselves, tlioy don’t pay the Chiue.se for (iolng, 
mission work in China. 

Mr. Busier. W’ere you sent out uilli ci'edentiais from the liaptist Sllssion 
Board? 

Sirs. Hino. No; they know I was going. Dr. .\. C. Ward, of the Temple 

Baptist Church- 

Sir. Busier. Dr. who? 

Sirs. Hino. A. C. Ward. 

Sir. Busier. From Atlanta, C.a.? 

Sirs. Hino. I lectured with him all around America at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. You lectured with him? 

Sirs. Hino. Yes. 

Sir. Busier. On what subject? 

Sirs. Hino. On the China subject, during the Boxer war. 

Sir. Busier. Had you been in Chinn before? 

Sirs. Hino. I had been in China before. 

Mr. Busier. Under the auspices of whom? 

Sirs. Hino. Of the First Baptist Church of Augusta, On. This is my .second 
marriage. 

Mr. Busier. I see. And what was your name then? 

Sirs. Hino. SIv name then was Iwe. I married a Bee, and went to China. 
He had a wife there, and, of course, I had the marringo annulled, and camo 
back to America. 

Sir. Busier. You went by the name of Sarah Elizabeth Lee? 

Mrs. Hino. Lee; yes, sir. 

Sir. Busier. And did yon have credentials from the hoard at that time? 
Sirs. Hino. At that time the hoard sent me from the Baidist Church; yes, sir. 
Mr. Busier. In what year was that? 

Sirs. Hino. That was in 1,S89, 1887 or 1.S89, I think something along In be¬ 
tween those two years. 

Sir. Busier. When you wont there in 1908, Ihon, you say you went Inde¬ 
pendently? 

Sirs. Hino. Yes. 

Sir. Busier. You were not connected with any- 

Sirs. Hino. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Sllssionnry Imiird? 

Sirs. Hino. No, sir. I was not. 

Sir. Busier. Who paid your expenses in China? 

Sirs. Hino. I paid It myself. I taught school to siipiiort myself while I was 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you teach? 

Sirs. Hino. I taught English. I had n t»rivafe achmd of my own and went 
out teaching. We tench by the hour from the different schools. But I taught 
In private families, mostly, and had my own school. 
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Mr. Busier. Thnt was in what city? 

Mrs. Hmo. I Imtl a sciim)! in HoiigkiiiiK, nnii atterw.nrds iii Canton. 

Mr. Busier. Do you speak Chinese? 

Mrs. Hino. Pretty good. 

Mr. Busier. What gave you the idea of bringing students to tlie United 
States? 

Mrs. Hino. Tliat was merely for a favor at thnt one time, Is the only one 
time I have ever even Insinuated such a thing to anybody that I wanted to 
bring any Chinese iiere at all. At tlait time they asked me as a favor, some 
of the boys, they had got up a club together and wanted to come to school, 
and I was coining liack to America to see my inotlier, slie is old and has 
nobody to support her, look after lier, and I came back to see tier, and tiiey 
asked me if I would Just merely come with tliem and see tliat they got through. 
1 did it ns a favor. 

Mr. Busier. I sliould liave asked you; w here were you educated, Mrs. Illng? 

Mrs. Hino. Well, In Peoria, III. 

Mr. Busier. And did you have an education which fitted you for teaching? 

Mrs. Hino. Well, teaching Chinese; yes. I can teach In the lower grades. 
Of course, I have educated myself mostly since I liecame a woman. I never 
graduated from any school. 

Mr. Busier. Not from ward school? 

Mrs. Hi.NO. From the common schools, yes, but not from the high schools. 
I went to the summer school in Peoria, III. 

Mr. Busier. Not from ward school? 

Mrs. Hino. Why, through a—I rend in a magazine of Jlr. (kiwell, and I 
thonglit X knew him, and asked him If he would take these Students, and he 
said he would. They asked me to find a school for them, and I took them 
there. They paid me for taking them, but I told the inspectors when I 
came over that I woubl give up all responsibility of them after I had landed 
them in America. I didn’t Intend at all to take them. I didn’t even want to, 
but they asketl me a favor and I could not do anything else but grant it for 
them. 

Chairman W^at-sh. W'ho paid you, you say, for taking care of them? 

Mrs. Hino. Nobody paid me. They gave mo the money to pay for their 
schooling for three months, I believe it was, each student at Cushing Academy. 
And I thought that I knew Mr. Cowell, and I was trying to do him a favor, 
you understand, by putting them in that school. And I thought it was a 
better place for them to be educated at than a whole lot of other schools, be¬ 
cause there were more foreigners there than they have at any other college 
here in America. And after I left, Mr. Monroe can tell you I came back to 
America apurpose afterwards to try to get those boys back in thnt sclux)! 
again, and I did all in my power to got them back. 

Mr. Busier. Did vou ever write Principal Cowell that you were connected 
with the W. C. T. U. of Chinn? 

Mrs. Hino. I was organizing the W. C. T. U. In China at that lime; yea, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you have any correspondence with the national oflicers of 
that organization in America? 

Mrs. Hino. No. In Shanghai. 

Jlr. Busier. Were you also organizing—or with whom did you correspond 
in Shanghai? 

JIrs. Hikb. Now, I can’t tell you that. I have the letter at hotne. -V lady, 
.she is. 

Jlr. Busier. Will you furnish the commtsslon with a copy of that letter? 

JIrs. Hino. Yes. I will look it up. 

Mr. Bu-sier. All the correspondence. Were you also connected with the 
Y. W. C. A, In China? 

Mrs. Hino. No; I Avlll tell you how It Is. In China, In the Interior, they 
don't allow you to open churches there. You know what I mean. In some 
of the villages they are against It, and I opened schools and Y. M. C. A.'s called 
it that merely, to get to open churches, religious work there through the In¬ 
terior. And that Is the only way we could do It by you known, calling It 
a Y. M. C. A. or W. C. T. U. But they told me, now I have my Christian 
Kndeavor badges, and things that I can use. I didn’t have It at that time. 

Jlr. Busier. Did yon have any correspondence with the central olTlcers 
of the Y. W. C. A. in China? 

Mrs. Hino. No, no; I will tell you what I had. At the Y'. JI. C. A..—we 
belong to that, my husband and I do, and we pay so much a year. But they 
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don't allow yon to organize a society under tliem ttere. Of course tliey run 
that by themselves. They are very peculiar about sudi Ideas. 

Mr. Busier. Well, in a letter to Mr. Oowell, under date of .August 19, 1911, 
I will a.sli yon if you did not .sign yourself ns “S. Br Ring, organizer of the 
Oiiinese Y. W. C. A. and W. C. T. U."? 

Mrs. IIiNG. Y'es; the Young Ladies’ Christian Association and the Womens’ 
Cbristi.nn Association. 

Mr. Busier. But you were using- 

Mr.s. Hing. I was organizing m.vself under timt; Mr. Berglioltz told me I 
could orgmiize any Christian society I wialied to; I could do that. 

Mr. BrsicK. Mr. Berglioltz was- 

Mrs. Hing. He was American consul at tliat time. 

Mr. Busier. At Oaiitim? 

Mrs. IliNO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Now, how many studecnts did you bring over? 

Jfrs. Hin’o, There were 21 boys came, one was a traveler and 20 were students. 

Mr. Busier. How nmch money isw liead did they [tay you? 

Mrs. IlisoE. Tbere was .$25 aiiieee to (luy to the schmil for three months' tui¬ 
tion. Tliat is all they gave me. And they paid their own ticket money, ttiat is, I 
interceded for them to get it, and tliat is all that I saw of their money. 

Mr. ItusiEK. I-iid yon ever get in touch with llie frienils or relatives to whom 
tliey were destined liere in tlie Unlteil .States? 

Mrs. Hi.no. Tliere was some of tliem sent letters tlirougli me and 1 gave tlieiii 
to Mr. Berglioltz. letters tliey would supixirt tliuse boys, and 1 lliiiik tliey should 
be made to do it 

Mr. Busier. You i*aid .$25 apii'co, then, to Cushing Acndoniy? 

Mrs. Hi.vu. Yes, sir: I linve the reeeiiit at liome for it. 

Mr. Busier. Tliiit is all tiie money you ever got out of any of those lioys? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, .sir. 

Mr, Busier. Did tliey Imve any money besides tliat? 

Mrs. Hing. Some of IIhuu did, and some of tliem ilhlu’l. Tlielr parents or 
or wlioover tlieir guardian was Iiere, was to support tliem in the school. 

Mr. Bt’siek. Wliat was the tirst intimation you laid tliat these stmlents were 
deserting tlie Cushing Academy? 

Mrs. Ili.NG. I got a letter ftoin Mr. Caldwell stating some of lla- lioys had 
left. 1 was back In China, and I came rigid: liiick to .America. 

Mr. Busier. You came hack where? 

Mi-s. Hing, To .America, and I have been working ever since 1o get the boys In 
scliool, or send tlwun back. 

Jlr, Busier. I didn't understand wliere you say you came liack to. 

Mrs. Hing. I came back to Ainerli'ii, to Seattle. I livisl Iiere until hast Janu¬ 
ary, tlien I went to Elleiisbiirg. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Dili you kiwiw those Isiys liefore you liroiiglit liieiii over? 

Mrs, Hing. Some of theiii I did and some 1 didn't. 

Mr. Busier. Did anyliiKly assist you In bringing tliem? 

Mr.s. Hing. No. sir; nobody at ali. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Did you and Mr. Hing over live in Cliieago? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes. sir. 

Jlr. Busier. Wlint Imsiness was lie in? 

Ml'S. Hing. None at all. We lived there Iiefore we went to (ililna; we iivod 
there only two or three weeks. 

Mr. Busier. Wind was your address in Cliieago? 

Mrs. Hing. We stojiiieil at a rooming house. 

Jlr. Busier. You stopped wliere? 

Mrs. Hing. We stoppisl at n rooming house; I am ti'.iing to think of the mini- 
ber now and tlm street. I can’t think of tlie niinilier, lint we stoiiiieil at a girl’s 
tliat is raarriisl to a Chin compan.v tliere. It was on Poiirtli Avenm-, Plyimmth 
Ptai'e then; it hiin ehanged hands. 

Mr. BtiaiEK. Did you ever live in .dt. Paul? 

Mr*. HiNa No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Or Minn«ipolis? 

Mrs. Hino. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. DM ymi stop there? 

Mrs. Hisa I have been tliroogh tliere; I never stopped off there. 

Mr. Bt'siek, Wiiat were your movements after jnu left tie Miisl, after having 
placed those boys In Cushing Academy? 
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Mrs. Hing. I went home to I’eorlu to see m.v mother; that l.s wlint I came 
here for. I stopped there u month, and my husband went to Dulutli and oix-ned 
a store and planed two of his cousins there, and we went liaek to Clilnu, wliere 
I had my school, and I could not leave It. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. What was Mr. HIuk doinpr? 

Mrs. Hino. He was Interpreter in the .scIkkiI. 

Mr. Busikk. He was what? 

Mrs. Hino, Interpreter. 

Mr. Bt sikk. He was acting as your interpreter? 

Mas. Hino. Yes, sir; interpreter. 

Mr. Blsikk. What husine.ss are you in now? 

iMrs. Hino. We are Hie O. & o. Medicine Ho..—Orlenlul and Occidental. 

Mr. Ri'siuk. Who else in that linn? 

Mrs. Hi.no. We have four people liesides. I don’t know the names id' his 
men. We have one I>r. Wonj;. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Dr, wlio? 

Mrs. Hino. Dr. Won^. 

Mr. Busiek. W a n y? 

Mrs. Hino. W-o-n-,u. You will liave to ask my hu.sliand Hiose names, lie can 
tell you hetler than 1 can. 

Mr. Busiek. Is he a practicing physician? 

iMrs. Hi.no. He is in Hliina, hut not here. We don't sell only patent medi¬ 
cines. We don't examine pisiple, or sucli as that. 

Mr. Busiek. Where do .voii get tlie medicines? 

.Mrs. Hino. We gel tliein from China and America; we u.se liotii. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlio niakos llio medicines—wlio conipoiinds tliem? 

Jfrs. Hi.no. My hushand docs; tlio doctors. 

Mr. Busiek. Tlirougli what port ilid you hring tliese lioys? 

.Mrs, lliNO. I came through Yancoiiver, rigid; straight tlirougli, I was to 
Imve landed at Seattle, hut tlii'y sloiiped us at Yancouver. and iiiado us go 
over Hie Canadian I’acilic Italiroad Co. 

Mr. Busiek. How inan.v iiinnigralion olticers have come lo see yon“that is, 
come to see you in regard lo tiie.se students? 

Mrs. Hino. Xohody hut Mr. Monroe. 

Mr. Busiek. Did Mr. Monroe come to see you. or did you go to .see Mr. 
.Monroe? 

lirs. IIiiNo. I went to see .Mr. .Monroe, and lie came to me and told me I must 
find tliose boys. 

Mr. Busiek. How m.iny of Htcm did you find? 

Mrs. lltNG. I haven’t found a good many of them. We have tlicm ail Ity 
nunilier. I don’t know a lot of their names, and my husliaiid writes and we try 
to tind out. and liy the time we get there some of them liave gone. Two or 
three of tlieiii liave stated tlial owing to the war tlieir father lias iiecoine poor, 
and they liad to work in the summer lo go to scliool in the winter. I don’t know 
how true it is. If I had the money I would go and tind tliem. 

Mr. Busiek. How long were tlie sluilents detained at Yaiieouvm ? 

Mrs. Hi.no. Threi' or tour days. 

Mr. Binsiek. Did you have the money for Hiem, or did Hie lioys have it 
them.selves? 

Mrs. Hino. Tliey liad to send lo Cliicago and different piai'cs a telegrain. 
I Hiink you will sw tliaf registered, to get Hieir money to pay their railroad 
fare on. 

Mr. Busiek. Any questions by the comiiiissioiiers? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Are you and your hushand the owners of this 
O. & O. Medicine Co.? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Coinnilsstoner O’Conneli,. These people that arc there work for you? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes. sir: Hint Is. they are in hiisiness with us, we have them as 
partners. We put ii)) shares together and oiiened that, and I am getting all 
the Chinese to go together and patent their medicines and register it In Wasli- 
ington and try to do the American way. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You any you don’t examine patients at all? 

Mrs. Hino. No, sir; we are not allowed to do that; that would lie against 
the law. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You sell medicine to cure any 111 they com¬ 
plain of? 

Mrs. Hino. They have never made complaint of any case we have doctored. 
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Commissioner O'Ccnnell. It I would go to you for medlclue you would ask 
me what I wanted it for? 

Mrs. Hino. i’cs, sir; we would ask you; we would have to ask you that or 
we could not sell It. You will excuse my expression, I don’t mean to be Im¬ 
pertinent, but It we would sell toothache medicine for some inside complaint 
we would do ourselves injury and the patient, too. We have to ask. 

Commissioner O'Cokseu.. They tell you what Is wrong and you simply Judge 
by that? 

Mrs. IIiNG. If they are very .sick we call in a consulting pliyslciaii. 

Commissioner 0'Co^■NEu.. You adverllse your medicine to cure a great num¬ 
ber of things? 

Mrs. Hino. No, sir; we claim we can cure any curable disease at all. Wo 
don't cure anything that the otherdoctm’s .say they can't cure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You attempt to cure tubercular patients? 

Mrs. Hino. They have had success in certain ca.ses of that kind. Like con¬ 
sumption, they can’t cure that, or cancer, or .such things us that they don't 
profess to cure it. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Have you a .stipulated price for the medicine? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir; a dollar and a half for certain medicines and a dollar 
for others. Of course we have to warm the medlclue. Every day the iiatient 
has to come and drink at the house. It l.s a herb root medicine, and anybody 
can come and see us cook it. They come there right to the lioiLso and drink It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How much medicine do you .sell? 

Mrs. IIiNO. Not sell very much; the business very quiet. 

Comndssloner O'Connell. Do you sell a hundred dollars a week? 

Mrs. Hino. Nothing like that now. We did a while back; but, of course, the 
doctors have objected, and we don't try. We don't advertise or anything any 
more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your i)lace Is down the street? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. I .see three or foui' windows with large signs 
painted on them; that is your place? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Tlici’c is consideridile advertisement on tlio.se 
windows. 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir; we are going to lake Unit oil'. We liave registered and 
we have patented our medicine. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; (liank you. 

Jlr. Busier. Moy J. Hiug. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MOY J. HINO. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you solemnly swear tliat llie testimony wliicli you are 
about to give in the hearing now iiending before lids commls.slon, lielng an 
investigation as to tlie alleged smuggling of Cliineso Into tlie United States, 
will be the truth, tlie whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so belli you Ood? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. State your iiuiiie la full. 

Mr. Hino. Moy J.’Hing. 

Mr. Busier. Moy ,1. Hlng? 

Mr. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Please .speak out so that the comnikssioiiers can liear you. 
Where were you born? 

Mr. Hino. At Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Hino. Thirty-nine yettrs ago. 

Mr. Busier. Thirty-nine years ago? 

Mr. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And where were ,voii ediieated? 

Mr. Hino. Why, in Portland. 

Mr. Busier. In the common seliools of Portland? 

Mr. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long did you attend? 

Mr. Hino. I attended there four years. 

Mr. Busier. And how old were you when you quit seliool? 

Mr. Hino. I quit school when I was 16. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Then whnt did you do? 

Mr. Hing. I was working around. 

Mr. Busiek. Working In laundries? 

Mr. Hing. No, sir; as cooking and working In Cldiu'se bazaars or .something 
like that. 

Mr. Bcsiek. How long did you work as a cook? 

Mr. Hing. I worked as cook three years. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. How long did you work in biizaars? 

Mr. Hing. Different times—five or six years. 

Mr. Busier-. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Hing. Well, then, I got married at New York; and (hen I went about- 
kept Chinese restaurant in Detroit for a while, and then I go to (Jblna. 

Mr. Busier. Whom did you marry In New York? 

Mr. Hing. Sarah Lee. 

Mr. BU.S 1 EK. You say you were 1C when you quit school and you cooked three 
years until about 19, and then you worked in the bazaars six years; that 
would make you about 25 when you were married ; is that right? 

Mr, Hing. Yes, sir; somelhlng like that. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been mnrrieil? 

Mr. Hing. It is over 10 years; I can’t remember. I remembei- 1 married in 
New York on February 11, but I forget the year. 

Mr. Busier. Mi-s. Hing says she has been married (o you nine years; that 
would be about right? 

Mr. Hing. She must be right. 

Mr. Busier. Did you do anything else—have any other occ\ipatlou than that 
of cook Cor three years and working In bazaars about six y('ars'; 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What else did you do? 

Mr. Hing. And the rest of the time wlien in America iiefori'- 

Mr. Busier. I mean before you were married. 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir; and waiting on table in Cliicago and those iilnecs. 

Mr. Busier. You waited table in Chicago? 

Mr. lIiNG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long did you init in ,at thai ? 

Mr. Hing. Why, I think at different jiiaces for a few years. 

Mr. Busier. How many years? 

Mr. Hing. I can't tell you exactly. 

Mr. Busier. Alamt how long? 

Mr. Hing. About four or five, soinetliing like that. 

Mr. Busier. In Chicago? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. What places? 

Mr. Hing. In Chicago, on 'rweiftb Street, aial Detroit, and Cievelnild, Ohio, 
and Buffalo. 

Mr. Busier. Who was tlie Ciiinese iiisiHX-tm- at Cidcago wiicn you were 
there? 

Mr. Hing. I don't know. 

Mr. Busier. Who was the Ciiinese inspector al Cieveland? 

Mr. Hing. At Cleveland we haven't—you nienn Chinese or Amerii-un? 

Mr. Busier. The Inspector of Ciiinese, the immigration insiiector? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t know them at all., 

Mr. Busier. What restaiiraiit did you work at in Cii'veiand? 

Mr. Hing. Hongkong. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t you know a imiii by (be name of Co'orge Cullen there 
at Cleveland? 

Mr. Hing. No, sir; I don't believe I did. Maybe if I saw him I know him. 
Mr. Busier. What were you doing In New York when you married Mrs. 
Hing? 

Mr. King. I wasn’t living In New York; 1 just passed through to marry 
her. Is all. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you meet Mrs. Hing? 

Mr. Hing. I met her In Chicago. 

Mr. Busier. What was Mrs. Hing doing at the time? 

Mr. Hing. S3he was attending some Sunday school there in Chicago, 

Mr. Busier. Were you attending that same mission? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Busier. What church was that? 
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Mr. Tliiit Is flip Baptist. 

Mr. Busiek. Baptist Churcit? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And where was that—what year was it? 

Mr. King. That is tlie .year I wa.s in CliIcaKO, I don't know; 1902 or 190.1. 
Mr. Busier. When did ,von (;« to ridna, what year? 

Mr. Hing. Six years afto I went to China. 

Mr. Br.siEK. In 190S? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Had yon ever been in t'liina la-fore? 

Mr. Hing. No, sir; that is tlie first time. 

Mr. BitsiEK. How did you come to ro to Cldna? 

Mr. Hing. Well, she wanted to go, and she made up our mind to go, and 
tliat is all I know. I not Intend to go and don't at that time. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get tlie money to go? 

-Mr. Hing. We both kept a place in Detndt and laitli worked logetia-r ami 
saved the money. 

Ml-. Busier. Wliat kind of place? 

Mr. Hing. We kept a restaurant, I forget tin- man's name, in l.aFa.veKe 
Avenue in Detroit, over a saloon. 

Mr. Bu.sif.k. M'liat was tlie name of your restaurant? 

Mr. Hing. I go under the name Poidt Hing. 

Mr. Bi.'siek. Wliat did you do after yon got to CldnaV Wlieie did you go 
In (.'hlna? 

Sir. Hing. First we arrived at Hongkong, and (lien wi- went lo (lie counti-y 
for two months, and tlien came back to Hongkong. 

Sir. Busier. Wliat did yiai do in tlie country? 

Mr. Hing. Didn't do luiythiiig. 

Sir. Busier, SVhat did .you go for? 

Sir. Hing. I never liad bi-en there ami I go to s(>e liow tin- i-oiiiitry is, and 
wt- come back to Hongkong and open a s<-limd to (eaeli Hiiglisli, 

Sir. Busier. What Province did your people come from? 

Sir. Hing. Canton. 

Sir. Busier. Canton? 

Sir. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Bu.siek. And wliere did ymi go after you left lloiigkoiig? 

Sir. Hing. Go to Canton. 

Sir. Bu.siek. And your la-ople live tlieri-? 

Sir. Hing. Ye.s, sir; about 22 miles from there. 

Sir. Busier. And your fatlier and inotlier lived there? 

Sir. Hing. .Inst my motlier. 

Sir. Busier. Y'our motlier? 

Mr. Ring. Yes. 

Sir. Busier. And you went back lo visit lier? 

Sir. Hung. Yes. 

Sir. Busier. Wliere Is your father? 

Sir. Hing. Sly father is dead. 

Sir. Busier. When did lie die? 

Sir. Hing. He died in Portland. Dreg. It is a long time ago. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Speak a little louder, Mr. Hing. 

Sir. Hing. Yes. Sly father he died at Portland. Oreg., niiil 1 forget the year. 
Chairman Wai.sh. How old was he when lie died? 

Sir. Hing. I think about 12 or 13 years old. 

Chiilriiian SV.u.sh. How old was he, I say, when he died? 

Mr. Hing. I don't know. 

Chairman Waush. How old were you? 

Sir. Hing. About 12 or 13. 

Chairman SValsh. Were yon born In Cldna? 

Sir. Hing. No. 

Chairman Wat.su. What school did yon go to in Portland? 

Mr. Hing. The public school. 

Chairman SVaish. What school? 

Mr. Hing. That Is in Second—1 forget the w-hool’s name. 

Chairman Wawh. Where did yon live when you went to school In Port¬ 
land? 

Mr. Hing, I lived in Mary Strwt. 

Chnirmuii Walsh. Where? 
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Mr. Hino. Mary Street. 

('lialrMuiM Waish. Wliat is the iiuuitter of the house? 

Mr. Hino. That Is between the Second and Third. I iwi’t tell .von the nwmher 
of the house. 

Ohairiniin Walsh. What business was your father In? 

Mr. Hino. I don’t know. 

('halnuan Walsu. Who did you live with after your father <lied? 

Mr. IIi.NG. I lived with iny uncle. 

Ciuiirnian Walsh. Was your niotiier in Portland when your fatlier died? 

Mr. Hi.vo, Yes. 

Chalnnan Walsh. How loiif; had you been there? 

Mr. Hi. NO. I don’t know. 

Ohainnan Wai,sh. When did your mother ko hack to Clilna? 

Mr. Hino. Tliat is, at first she ao back, first she l'o iiack alwuU iet us s<s‘— 
I fornet when she first go back. 

• 'hairmau Walsh. Did you have any lirothers and sisters? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Has your right to lie in thte country ever lieen in <iwe.s- 
tlon? 

Mr. Hi.vg. Vos, 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Where? 

Mr. IIiNO. I don’t know what yiai mean, “ riglit.” 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever lieen cliarged with having lieen smuggit'il 
Into this country, yourself? 

Mr. Hino. No; I never. This first time I ever in‘en in courihouse, I think. 

Cliairman Walsh, This Is the first time you have ever been in ttie court¬ 
house? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Go ahead, I don’t want to interriiiit you. 

^ir. liesTKK. Do you know tlie name of your schiMii-teaeher at Portland? 

Mr. Htnu. No. 

Mr. BiTstEK. How msuiy school-tetiehcis diil .viat have? 

Mr. Hino. Well, I tell you, on that time when I go to seiuail, I can’t nnder- 
,stand uiiich even now; I can’t understand very much. I don’t know the name. 

Mr. BusisK. You don’t know the n.aine? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

kir. Busikk. Well, what did yiai do for four years, didn’t you even learn the 
name of your teacher? 

Jlr. Hinu. Yes; hut yon see sinee I ^vas away so long, maylie that lime I 
forgi't. I know. Now, I forget. 

Mr. liiTsiKx. What did you do in Canton after yon got there? 

Mr. Hino. Well. I help iny wife tea<-h a little KuglLsii for the CItinese, what 
I know. 

Mr. Busikk. How many students did yon Imve? 

Mr. Hino. We generally have—some schools luwl over oh in nuiulaa'; some 
liamtiis go more iiinl some inontlis go less. 

Mr. Bukif.k, How inueli did you chnrge |ier stiulent? 

Mr. Hinu. If we 0 |wn file phiec ourselves, we charge $ii a month for i-ach 
student, lint some away out and go teach liim is a different price. They iiay 
$■>0 a month for each one. 

Mr. BtiKiKK. You say you charge $1) a month for students? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. But where you went to their place yon charged sometimes as 
high as .$51)? 

Mr. King. I mean there is jieople hire out to teach by (hera-selvos. 

Mr. Busikk. How long did you stay lii China? 

Mr. Hino. We stay’ in China, first time, we stay over four .vears, I gue.s.s. 

Mr. liusiKK. And i«iw did you come to bring those hoys over here to Gush¬ 
ing Academy? 

Mr, Hnto. Well, them boys come over that time; I didn’t know It. ami every¬ 
thing she fix; iind we got ready to Hongkong; and site told me she got some boys 
with her to bring ovw. 

Mr. Bukhsk. You never heurd of these boys until you got to Hongkong? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Mr. Bustkk. Didn’t know that she was gofing to bring them over? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Mr. Busiek. And how much did they pay you for bringing them over? 
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Mr. Hixo. Tlicy don’t pay me nothlnc; I don’t know them. 

Mr. liusiBK. How much did they pny her? 

Mr. IIiso. I don’t know. 

Jlr. Busier. Haven’t you ever asked lier? 

Mr. Hino. Well, no. 

Mr. BusiuK. Didn’t she ever tell you? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Mr. Busiek. 'What did she say about lirlngiug them over and getting pay 
for it? 

Mr. Hino. When she got to Hongkong, slie says she ha.s them lio.va to bring 
over, and I asked her what you done it for; and she say slio done it for 
favor; that is all slie told me. 

Mr. Busier. Did .vou ever write any letters to Prof. Cowell? 

Mr. Hino. No ; I never wrote to Idin myself, 

Mr. Busier. Who wrote the letters to Prof. Cowell? 

Mr. Hino. If anything was wrote, they must be wife. 

Mr. Busier. Did you sign any letters to Prof. Cowell .vourscif? 

Mr. Hino. I don’t believe I did. 

illr. Kv.siek. I will read you this: 

’■ .Moy J, Hlug, care of Wu lliiig, bS First Street. 

“West Dtu.UTii. Minn., ■hnuinri/ 22,1912. 

Mr, CoWEi.i,. 

“De.vb Fkieno: Please excuse my delay in answering yonrs of the ITtli, 
but as I just received it I am not responsilile. 1 am sorry my boys liave been 
idssatislied wltli the school that I clio.se for them and feel sure it is in every 
way an advantage. Why they did such a thing to leave witere I paid aud 
taken the trouble, as you know it wasn’t very little, to give them the best. 
I will try to find out what was the trouble and let you know. But, as to 
tlieir going to work, I am sure they will not do that, as I liave the liest au¬ 
thority In regard to their going to .scliiad. Probably they think llie exfienses 
too high for beginners, as some of their guardians so informed me.’’ 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are reading that so fast I can’t understand it, and 
I don’t think he can. 

Mr. Busier (continuing): 

“I will try to find out what was the trouble and let you know. But, as 
to their going to work I am sure they will not do that, ns I liave the best 
authority in regard to their going to school. Probably they think the exiiense 
was too high for beginners. Horae of their guardians so Informed me. As to 
that I will try and get a report and send same to you us early as imsslble, 
as I receive it myself by the above address. 

“Now, Jlr. Cowell, I want to thank ,vou for all that yon have done for me 
and my people, and also wish to a.ssure you that I will ilo all in my power 
to get the boys to return. I can’t do more. Until then I wish to remain, 
ever your most sincere friend, 

“Moy J. Hino." 

Mr. Hino. Yes, that letter I wrote; but she wrote, wife. Oii that time she 
is sick in Duluth. Then I keep that Wu HIng Chinese grocery store there, and 
she write that, and I copy in the typewriter. 

Mr. Busier. Mrs. Hing wrote it? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Jlr, Busier. And you copied it? 

Jlr. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. Why didn’t you send the one that slie wrote? 

Mr. Hino. Well, because she is sick that tinie, I tell you she is sick, and she 
I'lin’t write it, and she ju.st a little scratcheil that out, and I copied that in 
the typewriter and sent It to him. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever write any other letter to Prof. Cowell? 

Jlr. Hing. No. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t you write another one from Duliitli in February? 

Air. Hino. If anyone wrote, .she must wrote It. 

Air. Busier. And signed your name to it? 

Jlr. Hino. Y'es, sir. 
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Mr. Busier. Wlmt business nre you In now? 

Mr. King. I nm in the Chinese inwllcine business now. 

Mr. Busier. Who else Is in that business with you? 

Mr. Hino. Well, there Is at present—it Is Wong (Juan. 

Mr. Busier. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Hinu. I don’t know how he spells. 

Mr. Busier. Wong Quan? 

Mr. King. Yes; Wong Quan. 

Mr. Busier. W-o-n-g? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir; I guess it is. 

Mr. Busier. Q-u-a-n? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Or Q-u-o-n? 

Mr. Hing. Q-u-a-n, I think. 

Mr. Busier. And w'hat does Wong Quan do? 

Mr. Hing. Wong, he has charge in Seattle place now. 

Mr. Busier. Who else Is In business with you? 

Mr. Hing. That Is .In Wing Walt. 

Sir. Busier. Ju Wing Wah? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And what does lie do? 

Sir. Hing. He stay in Seattle in cliargi' ot this )ilace. 

Sir. Busier. And who else have you? 

Sir. Hing. That Is all. 

Sir. Busier. Who Is the doctor? 

Sir. Hino. That is Wong. 

Mr. Busier. Where did he study medicine? 

Sir. Hing. In China. 

Sir. Busier. And what do yon know about the medicine? 

Sir. Hing. Well, I learned in China; I was in there and I h'lirned some ol 
them, and now I learn what I know from him. 

Mr. Busier. You learned how to cure people and make medicine in the four 
years that you were over tliere In Chinn? 

Mr. Hino. I learned some of them; yes. 

Sir. Busier. Or the three years. SVho is the doctor at your Ellenshurg office? 
Sir. Hing. SVell, I Intend to send another one from Oakland hut he has not 
come yet. I am staying there myself, that is all. 

Sir. Busier. Is there anyone in your company by the name of I^hln On? 

Sir. Hing. Chin On? 

Sir. Busier. You know him, don’t yon? 

Sir. Hing. Yes; I know him. 

Sir. Busier. Isn’t he connected with your company? 

Sir. Hing. Chin On; well, that Is two Chin Ons. 'That is, one is at I’orlland; 
he Is not connected with it at all. That Is another tlhln On that Is talking 
about it and trying to get some shares in the business. 

Sir. Busier. Well, now, tliis Chin On, he is a member of the On Hing Co., 
at No. 66 Second Street, Portland, Oreg., lie has got an interest in yonr busi¬ 
ness, lias he not? 

Sir. Hino. No. 

Sir. Busier. He did liave? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Sir. Busier. Never was around your place at all? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Sir. Busier. Do you know him? 

Mr. Hino. Well, yes; I know lilm. 

Sir. Busier. SVhere did you meet him? 

Sir. Hino. I met him at different places. 

Sir. Busier. What business is he in? 

Sir. Hino. SVell, I know him tlmt time, lie is working around, he is a cook 
at that time, I know, but I don’t know where lie Is now. 

Sir. Busier. Did you ever hear that lie was In the smuggling hnsine.ss? 

Sir. Hino. No. 

Sir. Busier. Never heard of that? 

Sir. Hino. No. 

Sir. Busier. Is he connected with the Portland Fish Co.? 

Mr. Hino. That I don’t know. 

Sir. Busier. Wliat kind of medicine does your conc»>rn make? 
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Mr. Hino. Well, It Is most any liuo.s. 

Mr. BuaiEir. You have medicines tor coughs? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. BfsiKK. And medicines for colds? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Medicines for consumption? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Br.siEK. Medicines for cancer? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Ami medicines for anything that a man may have wrong with 
him? 

Mr. Hino. Y’es. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Well, who tells the man what kind of meiliclne to fake? 

Mr. Hino. Well, he come—generally the people come up there and he tell 
what is the trouhie hy hiiiiself—and the doctors will give him what he needs. 

Mr. Busiek. The doctor does? 

Mr. Hi.no. Ye.s. 

Mr. Busiek. You have no dodoi' at Elleii.shurg. Who tells him what l«v maids 
there? 

Mr. IIi.NG. Well, that i.s—the Iti'. Wong he used in there with me. hut he 3u.st 
conio back here last tliree week.s ago. 

lir. Busiek. Tlie jieojile wlio have been coming In tlie last three weeks, who 
tell.s them what tliey need? 

Mr. Hino. Well, he come uii, in; tell me what he want, rheuinatism medicine, 
I give him that; it lie want any other imalicine I give idin Ihe otlier. 

Mr. Busier. You have a good many women come tliere, too? 

-Mr. Hino. No. 

Mr. Busier. No women at all? 

Mr. IIi.NG. Well, occasionally tliere is some old lady. If tlie womans come up 
it was some ones knowing ns. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all I care to ask. I do want to ask one more 
question, beg pardiai. Did you talk to any ('idne.se iti.sjie(.'(or ulioiit lids Inislness 
nt Aslilmrnham, about these ho.vs escaping from Asliliurnlmm? 

Mr. Hi.s'o. AVell. since I came hack hciv Mr. .MonriK' has lieeii—went tqi to 
tlie house couple of times and tried to And out what lliose ho.vs were at. 

Mr. Busier. Did Monroe ever iisk you about your iiersonnl history? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Mr. Busjer. Dr try to ilml out wlio you were or wliere you were from or any¬ 
thing aliout .von? 

Mr. Hi.no. No. 

Mr. Busier. Any otlier inspectors besides Monroe ever eoine out to see you? 

Mr. Hino. No; tliat is all. I did help him write Chinese letter for him for 
everyone of them, hut I Imie few of them answer, lint tlie rest of tliem I no 
receive any answer. 

Mr. Busier. That is alL 

Counni.ssioner O'Conneli.. Do you know l'’i'ank Tajie? 

Mr. Hino. Y'es. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Is lie inieresled in yiair tinn or eoiiipany? 

Mr. Hino, No. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Did lie ever put any money In your Ini.siiiess? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Commissioner O'Co.s’Neli,, Has lie ever visited you in any way in connection 
with Chinamen coming In liere? 

Mr. Hino. No, Ho come up tliere couiile of times, tait every time he come up 
wltli Mr. AConroe together. 

Coininissioner O'Connei.i,. He and Air. Alonroe? 

Air. Hino. A'es. 

Commissioner (I’Connei.i.. He never talked to ,vou ahntc? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Coniini.ssloner 0'CoNNEt,i.. Did you ever go to Ids place, his hotise? 

Air. HtNO. No: I don’t know what you mean. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. How iinii’h business does your firm do? 

Air. Hino. Well, it don’t do very inticli now. Kvery month In Seattle average 
about $2.50 a month In .Seattle. 

Commissioner 0’(5onnei,i,. Two liundred mid fifty dollars a month? 

Air. Hino. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now? 
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Jlr. Hino, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Coknkll. What was' the highest business you have done 
there? 

Mr. IltNO. Well, the highe.st, that is four months ago, I been take la .'$.?20 and 
something; that is the Idghest I been. 

(^anrnlssloner O’Connei.i.. How hmg has tlie Imslness been running? 

Mr. Hino. That is last .lune. 

Commissioner O’Con.net.i.. l.ast .Tune? 

Mr. Hino. A year ago lust June. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. How mueb Imslness do you do in Kllen.slmrg? 

Mr. Hino. In Ellenslmrg. that i.s about -IlSO or .fix) a momh. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.l. Have you got any business any place else? 

Mr. Hi .NO. No. 

Comml.s.sioner C'Connei.l. Just tlio.se two places? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Cmiimlssloner O’Connki.i.. How many share in that urmiunt of money, who 
do you divide with? 
lilr. Hino. Well, I got four .sbare.s. 

(.'omniissioner O'C’o.nnei.l. lAmr share? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connf.i.i,. Hivkle isinally? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Coiumissioner O'Con.nki.i.. Kadi one gels the same amount? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner (i’Connei.i.. Iiivhle up each month? 

Mr. Hino. Ves. If wi' make any we might divide each month, hut lust few 
months we have- 

I’ommissioner OXAinnki.i,. IVhat is your expense? 

»Mr. Hino, Expen.se in Seattle about $7U month in Seattle. 

CoininissioiK'r O't.'oN nei.i,. And your expen.se at Kllensbiirg? 

Mr. Hino. Yes; in Ellon.simrg, I think, .foS. 

Commissioner O'Con.nki.i.. If you take in .1i2,S0 a nimitli and your expense 
s .$70 a month, you clean uii $210 a mouth? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Commi-ssioner 0 'Connei.i,. lYliat does it cost you to make this meilicine? 

Mr. Hino. That is. supiiOBe iieople have cough, fever, something like that, 
IG cents make up one dose. 

Commissioner O’Conski.i.. About 10 cents? 

Mr. Hino. Sixty to make. 

Commissioner (I’Connei.i.. To make one bottle? 

Mr. HtNo. Y^es. 

Commissioner (rCoNNEi.i,. You sell that for what, •lE.'itl? 

Mr. Hino. Y^es. 

Commissi oner O’Connei.i.. Thi' other bottles you make up run about tin* 
same? 

Mr. Hino. No. The otlier.s, the tonics, they can’t tell. .Yccording what 
kind tonic. Some one bottle cost, maybe, $2, $3; some, maylie, altogether $10 
or $1.5. 

Commissioner (I’Connei.i.. How many Isittles of your mislicine do you make 
out of that? 

Mr. Hino. I just talk about one bottle. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. One bottle costs $16? 

Mr. Hi NO. Yes. 

Cmnmlssioner O’Connhii,. WImt do you sell it for? 

Mr, Hmo. I sell it for .$20 or $25, maylie $30. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. One bottle of medicine; how large a bottle? 

Mr, Hino. Sixteen ounces. 

ComniissIoiK’r O’Connei.i. Sixteen ounces? 

. Mr. Hmo. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner 0’C«snki.i.. Coat .you $16? 

Mr. Hino. Y'is. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. Do you liring tliat from Canton? 

Mr. Hino. The roots; yes; the roots. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. The roots? 

Mr. Hino. The roots we send from China, but we cook them in these 
country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You prepare It here? 
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Mr. Hinq. Yes. 

Commls-sloner O’Con.nell. And you have It prepared, and tliat costs |16 
for a 16-ounce bottle, a dollar an ounce? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Expensive medicine. 

Mr. Hino. Yes; it costs in here some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many different kinds of bottles of meillclne 
do you make up? 

Mr. Hino. That Is only two size; that is, the 0-oimce and 16-ounce. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Same medicine? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho you sell that same medicine to cure all the 
different diseases? 

Mr. Hino. No ; Rot some medicine for everythlnR. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many different kinds do you have? 

Mr. Hino. AVell. that is—I can’t tell you how many different kinds ex¬ 
actly, but we have got medicine for colds, we got medicine for toothache- 

Commissioner O’Connbli,. For toothache? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. Yes. And we got medicine for kidney trouble and all kinds 
of aches. I got about 15 or 20 different kinds. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the one bottle of medicine you sell, for in- 
•stance, for a cough or cold, that is of the same kind of medicliu', is it not? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hlfferent medicines? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner O'CVinneli,. And for consumptives you have a different nieili- 
cine again? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. •• 

Mr. Busiek. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LEW WING. 

Mr. llrsiEK. Mr. Wing, will you take that stand? 

(liairman W.iLsn. Will you be sworn? Ho you solemnly swear that the 
testimony that you are about to give at the hearing now pending before this 
comndsslon, being an investigation Into tlie alleged smuggling of Asiatics 
into tile United States, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help yon God? 

Mr. Wing. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Bvsiek. Please state your name in full. 

Mr. Wing. Hew Wing. 

Jlr. Bi siEK. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Wing. H-e-w W-l-n-g. 

Sir. Busier. I want to state by way of explanation, Mr. Wing, that Ibis Is 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, who have been charged 
by Congress to Inquire into the smuggling or other illegal entry of Asiatics; 
and for the purpose of getting complete Informatioin about conditions, the com¬ 
mission is holding secret hearings, so as not to embarrass the witnesses who 
appear before it. And we do tbat for the purpose of getting frank statements: 
and we would like for you to be perfectly frank with this commission as if 
yon were talking with your attorney. 

Now, Mr. Wing, ,vou know Frank Tape, do you not? 

Mr. Wing. Why, I know him, not personally know him; but I know him; yes. 

Mr. Busier. You have had some business dealings with Tape, have you not? 

Mr. Wing. Why, the business. Is not exactly business, but because I have 
been here longer than Tape here, yon know I been in business here quite a 
while, and he’s interpreter of this port, and all these men are not much per¬ 
sonally acquainted. 

Mr. Busier. Well, to get right down to what we want, you have paid Frank 
Tape $200, have you not? 

Mr. Wing. Yes; two—twice. 

Mr. Busier. Just tell the commission what the circumstances of that were? 

Mr. Wing. On that partner of mine he son is business man of the Wing Co., 
1100 Third Avenue, Third and Spring. That time about, in 1911—that time 
the partner of mine his boy get more educated. For that purpose the boy starts 
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to school now, but In vacation time, not in school, but he Is taking the vaca¬ 
tion. And at that time the partner of mine. Lew Tun Is his name, a case 
Investigated by the Immigration ofliclal down here this port. And case, took It 
up, everything all right, you know, before that boy admitted, of course. The 
witnesses, the amount of business In this city, knowing Lew Tun has been a 
business man In this city. So finally case, before the boy made It, only day or 
two before the boy made it Tape come up to me, and he asked me about that 
case, and he said he want some money on that case. I say, "Why?” "Oh,” 
lie said, I want money for the case. If not I spoil the case. I sent boy 
buck,” something like that. So finally I told what Tape told me, and I tell 
the boy’s father. His boy’s father thought he would think It over and over, you 
see, and I have nothing to do with it, but leave It with him, what Tape told me, 
what he asked me, I present to his father, the boy’s father. So the boy’s 
father think it over. He said he might harm the case, he couldn’t do, he 
couldn’t do any good, but he can hurt the case, the boy’s father said. He sahL 
“ Letter give him to save trouble, he send hoy back, and the boy little boy, don’t 
want him to suffer from the seasick, long ways off and give It to him, so he be 
done with him,” something like that. So his father give me tlie money, and 
then Tape come around again, so I gave it to him. 

Chairman Walsh. The boy's father gave you !ii200? 

Mr. Wing. No; fflOO. 

Ohainnun Walsh. One hundred dollars to give to Tape? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. You gave Tape $100? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairnian Wai.sh. Where? 

Mr. Wing. In a store. 

Chairman Walsh. In your store? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman IValsii. In the city of Seattle? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat date was lhat? 

Mr. Wing. I forget exact the date. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it? 

Mr. Wing. I think about September of 1011. 

Chairman W'alsh. 1911. Now, then, did the boy’.s case come up after that? 

Mr. Wing. The boy’.s case came up a day or two, and he made if. 

Chairman Walsh. He was admitted? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anylhing to do with any other person con¬ 
nected with the Immigration department? 

Mr. Wing. Not a bit; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you see Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. Wing. No ; I haven’t seen Mr. Monroe. 

Chairman Walsh. He never spoke to you about that ease? 

Mr. Wing. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you never jiald him something at some other 
time? 

Mr. Wing. No; that wa.s in other case. 

Chairman Walsh. What case was that? 

Mr. Wing. One more case. That Is case of the—this ca.se here, $200, two 
different times, one each time, $100. 

Chairman Walsh. Kach time $100? 

Mr. Bcsiek. Two boys, two sons. 

Mr. Wing. Two boys. 

Mr. Busiek. Came in at different limes. 

Chairman Walsh. When did yon give the next $100? 

Mr. Wing. Next hundred, that Is on the other store, the raclflc Coast Dry 
Goods Co., 1428 Third Avenue, over here. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what was that $100 for? 

Mr. Wing. The same thing, the same story. 

Chairman Walsh. The same boy? 

Mr. Wing. No; other man. 

Chairman Walsh. This man had a son coming over here? 

Mr. Wing. His son is here. 

Chairrodn Walsh. How long were you here—what did Taiie say to you at 
that time? 

38818-S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 7-15 
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Mr. Wi.vo. Tape said, told the same thing, want to scare us, scare the father, 
and so his father gave me money, I guess more like grafter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he give the money direct to this man Tape? 

Mr. WrNG. No; the man simply give to me; he come to my store because I am 
manager of that place. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the boy’s father when you paid the money 
over? 

Mr. WiNo. No. 

I'halrmiiii Walsh. How much was it? 

Mr. Wing. One hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was that? 

Mr. Wing. That,is in September, on the last part of September or October; I 
have forgot which. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what vear? 

Mr. Wing, ftf 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Of 1911? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first tell anyone about the payment of this 
money? 

Jlr. Wing. I have never told anyone. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Didn’t you tell Mr. Bonham? 

Mr. Wi.NO. Vea; I told Mr. Bonham. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he the lirst one? 

Mr. Wing, h’lrst man, yi's. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever at any time talked with Tape about the 
$100 since? 

Mr. Wing. No ; never anything to do witli him. So, finally after tlint I found 
out myself; I know better timn tluit. so I don't want to bother witli lilm, and I 
know we have a right, luisiness men liave to pay no money to anyone, so I 
found out myself; I got moi'e experience. Bo I have nottnng to do with Idm. 

Commissioner Bennon. Have you ever heard of any otlier mercliants iiaylng 
him any money? 

Mr. Wing. I heard lots of it; all grafter; I heard of lots of down-town 
Cldnese, but I don't go ilown town much. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Wliat was tlie name of the boy tliat ymi paid the first $100 for? 

Mr. Wing. Ben King. 

Mr. Busier. Bon King? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And what is his fatlier’s name? 

Mr. Wing. Lew Tun. 

Mr. Busier. How do you .spell tliat? 

Mr. Wing. L-e-w T-u-n. 

Mr. Busier. Wlint was tlie name of tlie second boy? 

Mr. Wing. .Second hoy is Lee Gira Vi’lng. 

Mr. Busier. Tlie fatliers, 1 believe, of these boys are bona fide mercliants? 

Mr. 'iViNG. Yes: all mercliants. 

Mr. Busier. These were their sons? 

Mr. Wing. Their own sons, yes. 

Mr. Busier. That is all; tlinnk yon. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. OEOEGE NEISON. 

Cliairman Walsh. You do solemnly swear that tlie testimony you are about 
to give before tins commission, being an investigation Into the alleged smuggling 
of Asiatics into the United States, will be the truth, tlie whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

(Mr. Nel.soii, the witness, was accompanied by William D. Downey, deputy 
United States marshal. In whose custody Mr. Nelson was, as a prisoner of the 
United States, Mr. Downey remaining In the room during the testimony.) 

Mr. Busier. I wish to tell the commission that Mr. Nelson has made a state¬ 
ment before the grand .lury, and that any statement which Mr. Nelson makes 
before this commission will not be used against him by the district attorney’s 
office, and tliat tlierefore. so far as Mr. Allen Is concerned, he may make a frank 
and complete statement. 
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Please state your name In full. 

Mr, Nklson. George Nelson. 

Mr. Bl'sikk. Please speak up so these gentlemen can hear you. You are now 
In Jail In this city. 

Mr. Nelson. King County; yes. 

Mr. Hi;siek. King County Jail? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Bl'siek. Why are yon there? 

Mr. Nelson. Smuggling Chinamen from British Colunibhi across the border. 

Mr. Busiek. How (lid you do that, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Nei.son. Why. I went and I got a letter from some .certain Chinaman In 
Seattle here, took the letter to a certain number in Vancouver, and went and 
got the Chinaman from that party, and smuggled him down in the locomotive. 

Mr. Bttsiek. How many Chinese did you smuggle that way? 

Mr. Nei.son. Well, I couldn’t say exactly, but about 14 or Id I should 
imagine. 

Mr. Busier. What was your business? 

Mr. Nei.son. Fireman on the Great Northern. 

Mr. Busier. Fireman for the Great Northern? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'siek. How would you smuggle them across in the locomotive? 

Mr. Nelson. Put them in the tool hox in tlie tender of the englrm. 

Mr. Busier. And through what border towns does the Northern Pacific run? 

Mr. Nelson. Great Northern, it is. 

Mr. Busier. Or the Great Northern. 

Mr. Nelson. Blaine. 

Mr. Bt'sier. Who is the inspector up at Blaine? 

Mr. Nei.son. Why, there are several inspectors there, T have forgotten their 
names. I have even forgotten the man’s name that found the Chinamaii. 

Mr. Busier. Forgotten the man’s name that did what? 

Mr. Nelson. That found the Chinaman the day I was caught. 

Mr. Busier. Was he a Government inspector? 

Mr. Nelson. Government insiiector. 

Mr. Busier. From the Blaine ofiice? 

Mr. Nelson. Blaine ofiice? 

Mr. Busier. And you stiy you put the Chinese in the tool box and then in the 
tender? 

Mr. Nelson. On the tender: yes. 

Mr. Busier. On the tender? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. .Ml right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nei.son. There is a big woodmi hox running the Width of the tender. 
We used It for chains and .lacks and such things us that. There is room for two 
men in it. in the box, at one time. 

Mr. Busier. How often would these inspectors look into your tool box—into 
this box on the tender? 

Mr. Nelson. About once every two months. 

Mr. Busier. And would they maki' a thorougli examination at those times? 

Mr. Nelson. No. When they did look, they might look into the sand box, 
look into the tool box on the tender, merely give it a glance, that would be all. 

Mr. Busier. Has that practice luxm generally carried on by the railroaders? 

Mr. Nei.son. I h('li(we so. 

Mr. Busier. And how much is paid iier head for these Chinese that are 
smuggb'd across? 

Sir. Nelson. From to .$1.W per head. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you say you got an address from—there Is a certain party 
here In Seattle that gave you the address of .some one where? 

Mr. Nelson. Some one here in Settle always gave me a letter .lust to take 
to Vancouver to a certain place, and then I would gi't the Chinaman and turn 
him over—he was turned over to me in Vancouver In the evening. 

Mr. Busier. And you would take them down to the railroad yards or to 
the roundhouse? 

Mr. Nelson. And put them in the box. 

Mr. Busier. Now, did employees around the roundhouse see that or know 
that was going on? 
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Mr. Nelson. No; up there there are only about two or three men working 
at nights, and they generally sleep because there Isn’t much to do there, 

( specially in the morning—1, 2, or 3 o’clock In the morning. 

Mr. Busiek. Were you pulling a freight? 

Mr. Nelson. No; firing a passenger run. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Do you mind giving the commission the names of the people 
here in kSeattle who were engaged in that? 

Mr. Nelson. Why, I was in with a fellow by the name of Clifford Joslln 
(Johnson). 

Chairman Walsh. A fireman? 

Mr. Nelson. A fireman of the Great Northern, runs a hotel near Interbay, 
and a fellow by the name of Price, he is—I forget his first name—he is man¬ 
ager In that hotel on account of the fact that Mr. Joslln (Johnson) is on the 
road (tuite otlmi. .tosiin (Jolinson) came to me; I was out of work seven 
months and a half, six; and when I did start to work there I was quite a bit 
in debt; so he asked mo if I had any objection to taking down .some Cldnanien 
for him. I said all rigid, I would take them down. So he gave me a letter 
to a party in Vancouver, 20 Canton. I went up there and I got a Chinaman 
from this party and brouglit him. 

Cliairman W.vl.sh. How many? 

Mr. Nelson. Two. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlio was this party up in Vancouver? 

Mr. Nelson. Wliy, I Imve forgotten tlie man's name. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean you have forgotten it for to-day? Have you 
given It to the district attorney? 

Mr. Nei.son. I lieiieve the district attorney has got lliat from a man in Van¬ 
couver. I have forgot what his name is. I found out wliat tlie man’s name ' 
is from—he is a Chinaman that runs tlie store——• 

Commissioner G’Oonnei.l. Do you know wliere the store is? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; 26 Canton Street. 

Mr. Busier. Did these iieople ever toil about how many oilier men tliey had 
bringing Chinese over? 

Mr. Nelson. No —beg pardon. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Did Mr. Price or VIr. Jolnisoii or tliis Cliinamaii up in Van¬ 
couver ever tell you about anyone else liringing ('liimiinen over for them? 

Mr. Nel.son. No. 

Mr. Biisiek. Did they make any rcimiri; about liringing Cliinese over by boat? 

Mr. Nelson. No; not by boat. 

Mr. BustEK. Did th(>y say tliat tlicy had lioen engaged in tills work licfore? 

Mr. Nel.son. Well, tliey hinted at tliat; lliey Iiaii lieen in tlie opium game 
before. 

Mr. B 0 .SIEK. Wliere did yon delivi'f tlie.se Cliinese? 

Mr. Nelson. I would take them to liilerliay, and llien tliey would come after 
them at Interbay. 

Chairman Walsh. Take them wliere? 

Jlr. Nelson. To Interliay, tlie rouiKlIionse of (lie Great Northern. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio would come after them? 

Mr. Nelson. Tlie Chinamen or wliiMwer they were supposed to be delivered 
to. AVe left .Tosiin (Johnson) and Price handle that up there. I had nothing 
to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlio was it handed you the money? 

Mr. Nelson. I didn’t get any, liecaiise they never paid me. 

Mr. Busier. Tliey were to pay you .$12.5? 

Mr. Nelson. One hundred and twenty-five dollars apiece. 

Mr. BusiEit. You brouglit over about 14 or 16? 

Mr. Nei.son. Yes; but not for them people, though. 

Mr. Busier. Whom did you bring over the others for? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, I brought them over for a certain Chinaman In this 
town. 

Mr. Busier. What is his name? 

Mr. Nelson. It Is a certain party down here in Washington street. 

Mr. Busier. Who Is he? Just give the commission his name. The commis¬ 
sion wants to get at the bottom of this. 

Mr. Nelson. I believe his name Is Sing; he Is called Sing, Charlie Sing. 

Mr. Busier. What la his address? 

Mr. Nelson. I have forgot his address, 

Mr. Busier. What store Is he In? 
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Mr. Nelson. It Is underneath tlie Union Hotel, iit Third and Washington. 

Mr. Busnat. Underneath the Union Hotel, at Third and Washington? 

Mr. Nei.son. Third and Washington. 

Mr. Busiek. What business is he In; what kind of a place does he pretend 
to run? 

Mr. Nelson. Chinese merchandise store. 

Mr. Bosiek. Where did you get those Chinamen? 

Mr. Nelson. The same place, Vancouver. 

Mr. BusiEit. Did this fellow Slug pay you? 

Mr. Nelson. He paid me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How much? 

Mr. Nelson. One hundreil and titty. 

Mr. Busier. And you brought over about 14 for him, you say? 

Mr. Nelson. About a dozen. Him amt a fellow from Bremerton was In 
together at that time, Sam—they called him Sam. He had a store in Seattle, 
or was manager of some laundry or Homething. 

Mr. Busier. And who was this fellow at Bremerton? 

Mr. Nelson. From Bremerton, his name is Sam. That is the same p.arty, 
but he had a store in town, but afterwards sliifte<l to Bremerton. 

Mr. Busier. The same people up at Vancouver gave you these last ones you 
were caught with? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; it is a kind of an agency up there. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know Frank Tape? 

Mr. Nel.son. No, sir; I don't believe 1 ever met Ihe gentleman. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard of him? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, Sir. 

• Mr. Bu.siek. Through whom did you hear of him? 

Mr. Nel.s()n. I heard of him through llari'y Toy. He is serving a sentence 
In .hill for white .slavery. 

Mr. Busier. What did he tell you? 

Jlr. Nel.son. He says, " When yon go up to the trial yon better have your 
own intei'iireter in case they are using tlie two Chinamen against you as wit¬ 
nesses, because,” he says, “ one Interpreter Is all right, a kind of fat fellow.” 
I says, “What is his name?” He says, “Tape.” He said, “He will do the 
right thing by yon, bat the other party,” he says, “ the .chances are will testify 
too much in behalf of the Covermnent,” he says. 

Mr. Busier. Did these Chinese with whom you do business ever speak about 
Frank Tape? 

Mr. Nki,son. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. What was said to you. If anything, about the Inspector, 
the Government inspectors? 

Jlr. Nelson. Never said anything about the inspector. 

Chairman JValsii. Did you ever mei't any of tlie Government inspectors?.. 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, I met several of them. 

Chuirman IValsh. While this was going on or afterwards? 

Jlr. Nei.son. Yes, in the meantime, wlien lids was going on. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you meet Ihem? 

Jlr. Nelson. Well, I met tliem in Vancouver. As a rule they come up on 
one train and they get a few hours’ leeway at Vancouver and then stop there 
and Inspect the train that leaves Vancouver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they ever look into your engine? 

Jlr. Nelson. Very seldom, about once every two months. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever have any talk with them? 

Mn Nelson. Yes, I talked with them a few times. They knew 1 was 
smuggling all right, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What makes you think they knew you were smuggling? 

Jlr. Nelson. Because they told me I was. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Who were the In.spectors? 

Jlr. Nelson. Frank Hughes Is one, and then Beale. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr, Nei.son. Beale was on up here at that time, but I understand he was 
dismissed from the service later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Beale? 

Mr. Nelson. Beale; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What conversation, if any, did you have with Jlr, Hughes 
about it? 
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Mr. NEtsoN. Why, Huglips says he knew I was smuggling, but he says as 
long as he didn’t catch me at it, why he couldn’t find anything, but he says 
If he caught me at It, of course, he would have to take me. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did catch you? 

Mr. Nei.,son. The immigration Insiiector up there. I forget what that man’s 
name Is. Mr. Downey, I believe, knows. 

Chalrnian W’alsh. How long had It been going on when you were caught? 

Mr. Nel.son. Oh, I hud been smuggling for two years. 

Chairman Wat.bh. Did you talk to any other Inspector except this one which 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Nei,.son. No. That is, I have spoken to them, but merely “ How do you 
do,” .something like that, speak about the weather, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh, Are yon acquainted with Mr, Monroe? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Never talked to him? 

Mr. Nei .son. I don’t believe I have. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is all. 

Mr. Bcsikk. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. 

Chairman W.vr.sii. Much obligwl to you, Mr. Downey. 

JESTIMONY OF ME. SEID GAIN OE BACK, JE. 

Chairman Walsh. You do sohuunly swear that the testimony which you are 
about to givi> at the hearing now pemling before this (sanmlsslon, being a* 
Investigation into tlie alleged smuggling of Asiatics into tlie lJnite<I States, 
will be the truth, the whole trutli, and notliiiig Init tlie trutli, so lielii you Cod? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Take that cimir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Please state your name in full. 

Mr. Cain. Seid Gain, lietter known as Seid Back, jr.. In Portland. 

Chairniim Walsh. Held wliat? 

Mr. Gain. Seid Back, .1r. 

Mr. Busier. What business are you In? 

Mr. Gain. Attorney at law by profession; Cliinese mercliaiit and eoutractor 
by trade. 

CImirman Wai.sh. Are you a native of this country or a Chinaman? 

Mr. Gain. 1 am a native of this country, horn in tlie city of I’ortlaud. 

Mr. Busier. Wiiere did you receive your educalioii. Mr. Gain? 

Mr. Cain. Principally in Portland, Dreg. 

Mr. Busier, And wliat school.s did you attend (liere? 

Mr. Gain, 1 attended tiie—at first I had (irivalo tutors. Afterwards at* 
tended a military aeademy for two years. After tliat I attended tlie law 
department of tlie University of Dregon. 

Mr. Busier. Y’oiir fattier is a imp grower, I believe? 

Mr. Gain, He is a Cliinese niorchaiit princiiially. I.ately he has engageii hi 
tlie liop-riiising business. 

Mr. Busier. Were you ever connected with tlie Immigration Department of 
this Government? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; I was six and a half years In It, 

Mr. Busier. And where were you stationed during ttiiit time? 

Mr. Cain. For five years in Portland, and a year and a lialf traveling 
throughout tlie country ns chief Interpreter. 

Mr. Busier. And wliy did you sever your connection with the service, or 
how did that come about? 

Mr. Gain. It lias been in my mind tiuit, I tiiink. I liave toiielied on matters 
in connection Avitti various interpreters that I believe were dishonest, and I 
w'as detailed—my principal detail originally was supiKisetl to lie tliat of an 
investigating officer iustemi of an Interpreter. Nevertlieles.s I was detailed 
up to Sumas, Wash. There I was put for several months. I was so dis- 
gustwl, that I .lust left voluntarily. 

Mr. Busier. Resigned? 

Mr. Gain. Reslgneil. 

Mr. Busier. During the time tliat you were making Investigations of other 
officers, whom did you Investigate? , 

Mr. Gain. My first case was tliat of Frank Tn|>e. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat kind of a report did you turn in on Frank Tape? 
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Mr. Gain. He wm charged with extortion ami blacknialliiig. The clmrge.<( 
were brought In St. Louis. 

Chairman VV.vlsh. When was that? 

Mr. Gafn. That was in 1907. 

Mr. Busier. They were preferreil by whom? 

Mr. Gain. The Secretary, Mr. Straus. That was my tlrst case assigned 
to me. 

Mr. Busier. What finding did you make? 

Mr. Gain. In that particular ca.se It was so fixed up that T rcporteil favorably; 
that l.s, I reported that the charges In that particular ca.se were gotten up us a 
scheme against Frank Tape. 

Commissioner 0’Con.nei.l. He says he was so fixed up. Why? 

Mr. Busier. You say it was so fixed ni). Kxplain that to the comndssiou. 

Mr. Gain. Tliere were two or three Chinese corahined them.selves and brought 
tliese charges, but the statements were so rldlculou.s tiiat I reiwirted that tliose 
charges were concocted. 

Mr. Busier. Did you make any further Investigation of Tai«.*? 

Mr. Gain. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. Bu-sier, Tell us about tliat. 

Mr. Gain. 1 have known Frank Tape years before that, and I linve always 
heard that lie wa.s very dishonest. In tin- first iilace lu' went to tlie St, Louis 
fair in 1903 ns an interpreter fm- the Cliinese concession, and someliow lie got 
into rije Immigration Service. So wiiile I wa.s told to Inve.stlgate his cliaracter 
and Integrity, reports came to me from different sources timt lie was extorting 
money from sev(‘ral Cliinese tliere who were unlawfully in the country. State- 
menls tiy tliese people were given me, and notes were taken liy a steiiograplier 
I employed, Imt coming down to signing tliese statements tlio.se people refu.sed 
to do so. So tor my own protection, naturally, I could not—I would not have 
lieeii alile to substantiate the statements. However, I believe I still liave tliose 
notes and copies made from them. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever take the matter up witli Tape and he agrtsid to 
resign? 

Mr. Gain. Ye.s. sir; in 190,S, I lielieve it was, I was told to examine him ns lo 
his competency as a Cliinese interpreter, he knowing tlint lie was Incompetent, 
that the best way to get out of it would he to resign. Taking him to lie a man 
of his word, I reported to the bureau that I saw no reason at that time to 
investigate his cmiiiietency. and that I would drop tlie matter. StihsiHiuently. 
after I left tlie service, someliow lie got hack in the service. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. AVIien was (hat? 

Mr. Gain. Tliut was lu 1908—no; 11K)7. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Are you acipiaiiiti'il witli Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I am not. I have heard of Idni. Iiiit I never had the pleasure 
of meeting him. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever work with Harry EIzoliI? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Bu.siek. Where? 

Mr. Gain, .At the port of Sunnis, whore I slated a little wliile ago. 

Sir. Busier. Did Ktzold get Into any troulile tt|i at Smmis? 

Mr. Gain. A'os, sir. I think It was after I left the service that there was a 
report In the newspapers that he smuggled some cloth over from Cauadn. and lu 
that article It gave the news that he was luiiig in efligy. 

Mr. Busier. By whom? 

Mr. Gain. By the citizens of Snmas. 

Mr. Busier. Where Is Harry Etzold now? 

Mr. Gain. He is assistant commissioner of Immigration 5?ervice, stationed 
at Ran Fmnclsco. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know a Chinese Interpreter by the name of Cliin Iliiig? 

Mr. Gain. Henry Chin Hing; yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Busier. Where is lie stationed, do you know? 

Mr. Gain. Up to recently he was at British Colunihla. at Vancouver; hut I 
know he Is down at Seattle now, 

Mr. BusiER._Thnt is tlie fact. I will state for the Information of the coin- 
mis,slon that he has just been detalli'il here to take Frank Tape's place. 

What is Chin Hlng’s reputation as nit interpreter among tlie Cliinese? 

Mr. Gain, At the time of my Investigation of his nhlllty I found that he 
was somewhat—not fully capable of holding that position. However, lie ex- 
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plained that he was associating with American people so that he somewhnf- 
forgot his Chinese language. When I was cxamlS him he wL InTS 

his ne(ord, but I Ha.s told by Mr. W. H. Baker, a clerk of the Trea.surv Denart- 
nient In Washington, timt he would give me na.surnnce that Henry Ching H?ng’s 
—“.on, I think, I . 00^0 fa^S 

Mr. Busiek. What is his reputation now among the Clilnese’ 
b, '‘“'ir™'' ''O ''oon vary harsh in examining- 

liarsh^ *.n ".’P''‘’auts. He would make threats; he would u.so 

iiaisli nords, that will naturally scare a newcomer somewhat. 

Frank TapcT’ “ noputution of taking money, just like 

Mr. Cain. That is what I have heard. 

Mr' '■oputation or do you just iiear rumors? 

Mr. Gain. That is his general retnitation. 

Chnirnifin Walsif. Who is it sends Iheni hen'? 

rwli'',; '.'n-v.'"' .i"st wired Wliife Hint lie had wired Henry 

•-hlng Hmg that he was assigned to tlii.s office vice Tape. 

1)0 you know a Chinese interpreter who goes l).v llie name of Dr. Gardner’ 

Mr. Gain, les, sir. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Wliere is be locateil? 

Mr. Gain. Dr. .lohn Gardner is stationed at San Francisco. He acted more 
as Inspector tlian ns interpreter while I was there. 

Mr. Busiek. W'liat i.s his reputation—his general repulalion’ 
ever existin't'^^*^ Seneral reputation is very bad; know n to lie the slickest crook 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever make an investigation of Dr. Gardner? 

^ Air. Gatn. Ao, sir, I wish I lind niilhority, Init I wns onlv oxamlnins: Uie 
interpreters, so flint I did not touch upon his olheial position. 

^ Mr. Rvsikk. Did you luive any information as to (hirdner and Ktzohl own¬ 
ing property in common? 

T' I to sav in tills con¬ 

nection that just hoforo lie entered tlie Governmont service, wliich wns about 
10 ,ve,ars ago, I sliould judge, ho came from Vietorla, Britisli Columliia, borrow'- 
ing his passage money. He at tliat time was .some sort of preaclior. Now I 
understand, lie is worth at least .f.SOO.OOO. 

Mr. Busiek. I lielieve tliat la all I want to a.sk. 

Chairman W’ai.sii. That is all. 


Commissioner Len.von. What is joiir Inisiness now, did yon state? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; I am with my father engaged in general Chinese mer- 
elinndise business. 

Commissioner Dennon. Hero In Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. In Portland. 

Commissioner I.ennon. That is all. 

Mr. Gain. May I add something? 

Cliairmnn Wai.sh. Yes; certainly. 

Sir. Gain. I might just as well. While I was aeting as interpreter at large 
there wms a commission authorized known as the immigration commission, the 
head of which was Prof. Jinks, Several of the applicants I reported adversely 
were appointed liy tlnit commission. I desire to call your attention to one par¬ 
ticular instance which wns sinstnlned; that was the case of Holln Sliak. He 
originally wns a Portland man; that is where I knew him full well. He was 
a heavy opium smoker. While I was investigating his case he was at Ia)s 
A ngeles. I found lilm one day in a gambling house playing the Chinese fan- 
tan game. I reported timt fact to the bureau, and I still have a copy of my 
report. I might say hero tliat all my reiwrts to the bureau I kept tlie carbon 
copy. Somehow he wns appointed. 

Chairman Wamh. What wns his name? 

Mr. Gain. Holin Shak, and he was kliled recently in St. Louis. So I submit 
these facts for your consideration. 


Commissioner O’CoNNm.. I^t me ask you this, do you know a man by the 
name of Lola? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I do not, 

Mr. Busiek. Or Garland or Otis or Gray? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I do not. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know the man that made the investigation 
for the commission? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I don’t. Charlie Key- 

Mr. Busiek. Do you know the man Charlie Key workeil for? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I don’t recall, Init Key lilinself did not hear a very good 
reputation. 

Mr. Busier. He was killed in Scuttle? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Last year? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Couimtssioner I.ennon, .\re there any Chinese .societies in Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; some Chinese societies here, on the coast here. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Are part of the things we see in the papers fT'oin time 
to time about what we call tlie Hlgliliinders—is there any trutli in wliat we sea 
in tile newspapers about sucli societies? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Coinniissioner Lennon. Lawbreakers? 

Mr. Gain. I would liardly say that. Tliere are tivo dilTeront kinds of tongs 
ar .societies. One is formed lawfully for tlie protection of tlieir own clansmen. 
In othei- words, a beneficial association among the clans. Chinese are very 
■lannish. Tlie other is formed principally hy gamlilers or men tliat live olf of 
llie earnings of women; those societies naturally are unlawful. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a constant antagonism between tliese socle- 
I ies? 

Mr. O.MN. Kot lately, Chinese usually settle their disputes among themselves. 
If they can’t settle them peacefully tlioy like to tight it <nit. 

Jlr. Busier. There has been a peace agreement signed recently between the 
,wo tongs, has there not? 

-Mr. Gain. Yes; peace societies have been formed throughout tlie United 
States and many tong wars have been averted. 

Commissioner Lennon. What do you know or what do you believe ns to the 
lumber of CUiinamen in the t'nlted States who are liere contrary to the law? 
d’liat per cent of them do you believe are here contrary to the law? 

Mr. Gain. I sujipo.se nliout 10 jier cent. 

Commi.ssimier Lenno.n. How many Chinese are tliero In Washington—the 
■hate of Washington? 

Mr. Gain. In th State of Washington there could not he more than .TOO—no; 

[ would say more than that. Throughout tlie United States I think there are 
ihout 50,000 now. 

Commissioner Lennon. The testimony in some iilaces .shows that the number 
pf Chinese in certain cities is increasing; is lliat true of Portland and Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. Mo, sir. We arc in the contracting huslness, and we liave been 
laving trouble in getting Clilnese lalior to fulfill our contracts. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat is all. Tliank ypiu. 

(The members of tiie commission I'onferred together.) 

Chairman Walsh. IVell, I guess we will stand ad.iournod to meet in Portland 
it 10 o'clock day after to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o'clock p. in. of this Tuesday, August LS, 1014. the executive 
lession of the commission was closed, and an ad.)ournm('iit was taken to meet in 
lie city of Portland, Oreg., on Thursday, .August '20, 1914, at the hour of 10 
I’clock a. Ill.) 

(The hearing in Portland, Oreg., was on the subject of general industrial 
'onditions and relations in Portland and will be found in a previous part of 
Ills work.) 


San Fkancisco, Cal., Friday, September .}, l.O/.J —10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Cnmmissioners Weinstock, Garretson, Lennon, 
I’Connell, and Commons. W. 0. Thompson, counsel; E. H. Busiek, examining 
'01111 sel. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now go into executive session. Mr. Busiek, did 
ou have some matter that you wanted to bring up? 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Hayes, 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. J. P. HAYES. 

Ml'. Busikk. Please state your uame in lull. 

Mr. Hayks. .1. P. Hayes. 

Mr. Busikk. You ate manager of tlie Western Union Telegraph Co. here? 

Mr. Haves. Chief clerk. 

Mr. Busikk. Chief clerk. 

Mr. Haves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You were served with it snbpipna to proiluce a certain telegram 
from U. H. Taylor to Frank H. Tape, transmitted from Buffalo, N. Y., June 4, 
1914. Have you tlmt telegram In your possession? 

Mr. Haves. I have a copy of it, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Will you produce that cojiy? 

Mr. Haves. If the commission please, i submit tliat the telegraph company 
should not be reiiuircd to prixluce this message, inasmuch as a telegram is con¬ 
sidered a privilegeil coinniunication. 

Ciiairinaii Walsh. This commission is appointed by the Congress of the Uniteil 
States and is given by statute full power to compel the introduction of docu¬ 
ments of that character. Let a formal order be made upon the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. that this telegram be produced at tills hearing. 

Mr. Busiek. I will ask that this copy be marked as an exhibit. 

(Tlie telegram reads us follows:) 

Buffalo, N. Y., June i, I'Jti. 

Fiiank H. Tafe. 

1618 Thirtii-foiirth Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Insist on statement in writing giving reasons for request your flnancial stand¬ 
ing and defer replying until you liear from me regarding particulars written 
me. Write me wliat down-town ollice is used for. 

Tayiaiii. 

(Itulilier stanqied:) Duplicate of teleplioiasi telegram. 

Mr. Busikk. That Is all. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Haves. I will get a co|).v of that, will 1—of tliat order? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is tiie original? 

Mr. Busier. The original is in Buffalo, Y. 

Chulrmuii Walsh. Oh, yes, 

Mr. Busier. Mr, Coggins, [ilease take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. J. P. COGOINS. 

Mr. Busier. Your name in full, plea.se. 

Mr. Coggins. J. P. Coggin.s. 

Mr. Busier. What position do you occiiiiy witli the INistal Telegrapli Co.? 

Mr. CoGoixs. Manager, 

Mr. Busick. And have you in your isissession a copy of a telegram purporting 
to have been sent by one Frank Cliew to Seattle, Wash., to R. H. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., under date of June 3, 1914? 

Mr. Coggins. I have. 

Mr. Busier. Will you produce that copy? 

Mr. CooGiN.s, On the order of tlie court. 

Mr. Busier. I ask for a ruling. 

Chairman Walsh. The same ruling will he made in the case of the produc¬ 
tion of this telegram as was made in- the one introduced by the preceding wit¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Busier. I ask that this copy be marked ns an exhibit and introduced in 
evidence. 

(The telegram reads us follows:) 


Seattle, Wash., Jum S, 19H. 

H. H. Tavioe, 

Castle Inn, Buffalo, N. I’.: 

Boss request written statement my financial standing, monthly Income, what 
house cost, and machine. Wife refused make statement as to Income; personal 
reasons. Charge me with grafting. 1 have no fear; asked for Investigation 
myself. The questions are per.soual. Shall I stand pat and not tell? I have 
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Interest In canneries with Chinese—shall I dlselose It—which brings good 
income? Will do as you say. Have writteu full particulars. 

Fkeu Chkw. 

Mr. Busiek. That Is all. 

Mr. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. EICHARB H. TAYIOE. 

Mr. Busiek. Take the stand, Mr. Taylor, please. 

Chairmau Walsh. Be sworn, i)leuHe, Mr, Taylor. You solemnl.v swear that 
the testimony wlildi you are about to give in the hearing now iwiullng before 
this commission, being the Investigation into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics 
into the United States, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nottdng but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Taylor. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Your name In full. 

Mr. Taylor, Hlchard H. Taylor. 

Mi% Busier. W’hat position do you occupy? 

Mr. Taylor. Inspector, United Slates Immigration Service. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that a clvlI-servlce position? 

Mr. Tayidr. It Is excepted. I was appointed under an Executive order. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Tayixir. In 1907. 

Mr. Busier. By whom? 

Mr. Taylor. President Roo.sevelt. 

Mr. Busier. Have you served continuously since? 

Mr. Tayuul Why, 1 will e.xplain .lust bow I entered the service, and that will 
make it probably shorter. In 1907 I was employed in the United States Secret 
Service, and at that time we made Investigations for all departments, by assign¬ 
ment, I was requested in .Inly, 19t)7, to make Investigations for the Immigra¬ 
tion Service. I was assigned for three months. That Is a temporary appoint¬ 
ment, wliich Is tile practice. 

I was again reappointed at the expiration of three months. That led to a 
riHinest for my iiermanenl employment. And that was followed by an Executive 
order which gave them permission to employ me contlnuousiy. I remained in 
the service tlicn for IIKIS. I was out for lliree months at the reiiuest of tlie 
War Department, investigating llie Phnpiemlne Isicks, La. I then went back 
into the Immigration Service, and in 1908, the latter part, I again went back 
to tlie Department of Justice to Investigate the Oklahoma land frauds, tlie Gov. 
Haskell land frauds. That kept me out aliout tliree months. In tlie fall of 
1910 I resigned from the Immigration Service, and at tlie request of the Chief 
of tlie Secret Service, took cliarge of tlie New York division of tlie Secret 
Servifsi during tlie alisence of the child, wlio was made deputy chief isdice 
commissioner of New York. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Flynn. I remained in charge there until he resigned 
and came back. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was that? 

Mr, Tayidr. That was about seven montlis. And when that work was finished 
tlie department requested my return, and I returned to the service and remained 
until the last election, when I resigned and went liack to the Secret Service. 

Clialrman Walsh. Who reqtiestixl your return at tliat time? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie Commissioner General of Immigration, Mr. Keefe. I went 
back to the Secret Service at the last election, and went with Mr. Wilson from 
tlie time he was electeil until he was inaiiguratisl. And then on the 1st of July 
following I returned to the service, and have been with It ever .since. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How did you happen to return to tlie service, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. At what time? 

Chairman Walsh. This last return? 

Mr. Taytdk. At my own request. 

Chairman Walsh, And by wlioin was the order made? 

Mr. Taylor. For the return? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. There was no order made. Under tlie civil-service rules an em¬ 
ployee Is eligible for reinstatement any time within a year. 

Chnlrman Walsh. And you applied for retiistatenient, did you? 

Mr. Taylor. I applied for reliistatenient; yes, sir. 
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Cliairnian Walsh. And It was granted by the department? 

Mr. Tayiaik. It was granted by tlie department. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have remained—could you have remained In the 
Secret Service? 

Mr. Taylor. At a .smaller salary; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At a smaller salary? 

Jlr. Taylor. At the salary I went over. I alight have stayed with the Secret 
Service. The salaries are not the same as the Immigration Service. 

Chairman Walsh. You get .$:i,000 per year In the position you are In? 

Mr. Taylor. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman WAi.spr. And did anyone have your place while you were gone? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman W'al.sh. Dili you confer with anybody while you were gone n.s to 
the conduct of the affairs of the ofiice? 

Mr. 'I'aylor, Any of the immigration ollicials? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No; I was out of totich with the immigration officials. 

Chairman Walsh. Entirely out of totich and out of touch with those that had 
been under you prior to that time, prior to the time you entered the Secret 
Service during the Wilson campaign? 

Mr. Tayior. As far as I recollect it, I did not work- at all for the service. I 
might .state that we are not allowed to do work for any service where the com¬ 
pensation Is fi.ved by the sundry civil hill, a bill that creates the appropriation 
for the Secret Sen’iee. There is a prohibitive clause In it. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Now, what is the nature of the work that yon have been 
chiefly engaged in since you have been connected with the Rureau of Immigra¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Taylor. Criminal and civil invostigalions of all kinds, conduct of officers, 
smuggling of aliens, handling of criminal cases, instructing officers a.s to 
criminal procedure, and work of that kind. 

Commissioner (iAiniEr.soA-. I would like to know right there, how many con¬ 
victions have there been of inomhers of the department during the period that 
you have been In the service, on information furnished? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, now. Inspector in charge al Chicago, Mr. Davies, I Investi- 
gateti him and found Hint he was stihmitting false acconnt.s. He was dismissed. 
The illatler was submitted to the district attorney for criminal prosecution, and 
he decided that dismissal was snlfii icnt pnnisliment. He was an old mnn. It 
wins in conneetion with taking deports fi'om Chicago to New York. 

Mr. BU.S 1 EK. We do not care about the details of the case, Mr. Taylor; but 
have any immigration oflicer.s been convicted under the TTnIted States laws? 

Mr. Taylor. Inspector in charge at Alhacineripie, N, Mev. I eonvirte<l him 
for participating in Chinese snmggling, together witli the conductor and brake- 
man of a train miming from El i’aso to .MliiKpierque. 

Conimi.ssioner Carretsox. Tliat is Col. Green? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commi.ssloiH'r Gariiei.sox. lliglit tlicre I want to ask a question. All plead 
guilty, didn't tliey? 

Mr. Taylor. T’liaid guilty; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busick. Mr. Taylor, just give the eomml.ssion, tell the commission what 
offices- 

Chairman Walsh. Please fiaisli any convictions timt were Inid; Green, of 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. Tayt/ir. Green, of Albuquerque, was one; was sent up for a year and a 
day, if I remember correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any otlier? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie inspector in charge at Galveston I found engaged with the 
Chinese in smuggling. He was not convicted ; dismissed from the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the one you mentioned first? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the first one? 

Mr. Tayixir. The first one was Davies, Inspector In charge at Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh, Then the Albuquerque ease. What was the next one? 

Mr. Tatmr. Holman, inspector In charge at Galveston, Tex. 

Mr. Bhsiek. Any others? 

Mr. Taywr. Inspector at—yon want simply tlie investigations? 

Mr. Rt'siek. No; the eonvlctlons. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie oinviction of any person. 
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Mr. Taylok. Thai la the only conviotlon of an officer. 

Mr. Busdsk. Now, tell the coniiiilssioii the men reporteil iidversely by you 
and who are now dlsconnepted from the sei'vice as the result of such reports? 

Mr. Tayloe. Well, the Inspector in ehiirge tit Cleveland. 

Mr. Busier. Who is that? 

Mr. Tayijjb. I can't call Ids name. 

Mr. Busier. Cullom? 

Mr. Taylob. Onllom. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that Cullom Is now with (he service? 

Mr. Tati-OE. He was not at the time Davies took cliarae: in and out four 
times. Last time I left Buffalo he came in and bid me good-by and said he 
had quit forever. 

Mr. Busier. Had he quit or was ho discharged? 

Mr. T.tYi. 0 K. He resigned. 

Mr. Busier. Ho resigniHl? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Air. Busier. That was the cause of each severance from the forvice, (hat he 
resigned ? 

Afr. Taylob. Ah*s. 

Air. Busier. And was then reinstated under the civil-service rule because ho 
bad severed Ills connection from the .service wilhout delinquency or misconduct. 
Isn’t that true? 

Air. Taylor. That is true. W(> permitted him to resign and reinstated him 
under the regtiladons; we reduced him as the cause for his first resignation. 

Mr. Busier. What had he done? 

Air. Tayi.ob. Why, excessive drinking. 

Air. Busier. AVasn’t it a fact also that he would go to Chinese and have them 
cash worthless checks? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

Air. Busier. And that was reporled hy you, was it not. Air. Taylor? 

Air. Taylor. Yes; that was repoi-ted hy me—his general misconduct. If I 
reniemher correctl.v, he was making a (’hinaman do his laundry for nothing. 

Air. Busier. A’ou I'cportcd adversely? 

Air. Taylob. Y>s. 

Air. Busier. And he was allowed lo resign? 

Air. Taylor. A’es. 

Air. Busier. Subsequently? 

Air. Taa'ixir. Yes; he was allowed to resign. He was reduced and ordered 
transferred, if I remember correctly, to Detroit from $‘2..o20 to a lesser figure— 
I forgot what—and he resigned rather than to accept the transfer. 

Air. Busier. And he resigned rather fban accept transfer? 

Air. Taylob. Yes. 

Air. Busier. And then later on and within a year he was reinstated in the 
service, certified by tlie department that the severance from the service had 
been without delinquency and misconduct, and he was reinstated in the service? 

Air. Taylob. I presume that wouid be the procedure. 

Clmlrman Walsh. As a matter of fact he did liavi* a roUen record, didn’t he? 

Air. Taylor. Y'es, sir. 

fihairmaii Walsh. Did you have to make any recommendation with regard 
to him? 

Air. Taylor. If I remember correctly, I did not. There was some qiiestlon at 
that time about any Investigating officer making recommendations. That has 
been reversed periodically, and I do not know if it was in effect at that time 
or not. 

Air. Busier. AA'hat other investlgatloiis of officers did you make that resulted 
in their severance from the service? 

, Air. Tayt,ob. The commissioner of immigration at New Orleans. I won’t say 
Iiosltlvely that he has been dismissed, or what has happened, except what I 
have read in the papers since I left AVashlngfon, that ho had been demoted and 
ordered transferred and resigned—was going to resign on the Lst of July, accord¬ 
ing to the newspaper article, 

Mr, Busier, Is that the usual procedure in the department, Mr, Taylor, that 
when a special investigator makes an adverse report on any officer, that he is 
given an opportunity to resign rather than he put out of the service? 

Air, Taymr, No, sir; that Is not the rule. That is within the discretion of the 
department. We can simply make a recommendation—the Commissioner Gen- 
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erni makes a I'eenmmemlation to the Secretary. The Secretary has absolute 
charge of all appointments, reductions, and transfers. 

Mr. BustEK. If a man resigns the Secretary has nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Taylor. If It comes through the Ooinmissloner General, he either ap- 
prove.s or disapproves of the resignation. If a man was under charges he 
probably would not permit him to resign until it was decided whether the 
charges were .sufHclent to warrant his dismlsanl. 

■ Mr. Busikk. Are tbei’e any other oflicers now who, because of your activity 
or reports, have been demoted or taken out of the service, peremptorily dis¬ 
charged? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, yes, sir; the Inspector in charge at Los Angeles. In 1910 
I investigated the southern district and found that he was absolutely Incom¬ 
petent and the affairs hi the liiatrict were unsati.sfactory. 

Mr. Busiek. In what regard? 

Mr. Taylor. What is that? 

Mr. Bu.siek. In what regard were they unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, the way I put it, I tlumgiit the man wils a little out of 
his mind. 

Mr. Busier. Who was that—Inspector Emkc? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; .vou mean Engieke? 

Mr. Busier. Inspector Engieke? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I had nothing to do wllii ids dismiss,ai. That wa.s 
Ridgeway. He was inspector in charge at Iris Angeies under Imspector Wcddeli, 
who took Engieke's place at San Antonio. Weddell was entirely In charge of 
the southern Californin district. I found Chinese .smuggling operatlon-s were 
rampant. I went down in Mexico and came up through with them, and took a 
Chine,se with me. and we immediately started getting the smugglers and I 
made the recommendation as I found them In that district. 

Chairman Walsh. You diil what? 

Mr. Taylor. Made a report of conditions lust as they were found, and then 
the district was put under charge of the suiiervlsing Inspector, Capt. Connell 
being put in charge of the entire southern California district, and Ridgeway was 
demoted to .$1,380, I think it was, and resigned. 

Mr. Busier. Bp to that time southern (hillfornia Imd been in the San 
Francisco district, had it not? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; it was in the San Francisco district up to the time that 
the Immigration Commission made an Investigation, and it was then taken 
away and a man named Weddell was put In charge of southern California. It 
WAS a .separate district, and in July, on my recommendation, the bureau put it 
under the supervising In.speetor at El I’a.so. 

Mr. BimiEK. ,And .southern California, or all of California up to about 7.5 
miles south of San Francisco, Is under tlie El I’aso Jurisdiction now, is it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Under the El Faso Jurisdiction, with sublieadquarters at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Busier. And the northern portion of tlds district Is 1.300 miles by rail 
from El Pa.so, Is It not? 

Mr. Taylor. About that. 

Mr. Busier. Hid you ever investigate tlie soutliern California district; that is, 
prior to this Immigration Cominlssion? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, that is Just alioiit the time tlint I made an Investigation. 

I was then working for the Secret Service, and I made an Investigation. 
About that time. If I remember correctl.v, reports wei-e circulated that smug¬ 
glers were operating there. I took up the work and I found there was a man 
working under the name of Gnrinnd. whoso right name was Greenhall, a man 
whose record we had, and found It was very bad. It subsequently developed he 
was in the employ of the Iiiimigrution Commission, and that the acts he was 
committing were presumably for the purpose of getting evidence. 

Mr. Busier. Did you investigate Jolin Canfield, and a man named Agartl 
and Engieke at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. I investigated Agard, In connection with Garland, and found he 
was working with Garland, and so reporteil. Engieke I did not Investigate, 
except as to the Chinese smuggling at that time, which did not amount to very 
much. There were about 10 or 12 Chinese coming to Bnsenano—that is, our 
distributing point. When they come to Bnsenano we are satisfied they are en 
route to the United States. They were cutcldug a reasonable number of those 
Chinese and smugglers. 
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After the dtetrlct was changed I paid no further attention to It other than 
to get reports of Chinese eoming to Ensenano. I found frequently tliey were 
coming in large numbers. That resulted In my then taking up the Investigation 
in Mexico. I took an Interpreter and went to Mnzatlan and put him in with 
the smugglers, came up on the boat with them, and he stayed for two weeks in 
Ensenano with the smugglers, and in that way found out what was going on, 
which was the start of the break-up. 

Mr. Busibk. Did you investigate Canfield? 

Mr. Taylob. Canfield? I think not. 

Mr. Busiek. Ju.st searoli your memory, Mr. Taylor. Isn't it a fact that you 
did report that Canfield was not involved In smuggling according to your best 
Judgment? 

Mr. Taylob. Oh, yes; Indeed, I did. He was working with me. 

Mr. Btisiek. And it subsequently traaspired that Canfield was one of the 
ringlender.s of smuggling operations? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; it subsequently traasplred that I got the smugglers that 
Iwought the Chinese over that Canfield was charge<t with assisting. Or. in otlier 
words, I believe the charge was that he was having them brouglit over for tlie 
purpose of catching them to make a record. 

Mr. Btisiek. Are you sure about that, now, Mr. Taylor, that that was wliat he 
was charged with? 

Mr, Taywb. Well, that Is my recollection. I know that was the charge at 
the time this man was working for tlie commission. He staterl timt in fact he 
tried to get a man to sign an affidavit to that effect, that he was paid to bring 
Chinese over for—so Canfield could catch them. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, have you ever liHiked Into the record of Canfield to see 
what were the actual charges and what he was finally found guilty of? 

Mr. Taytob. No ; I can't say that I have. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you never heard tliat he was found guilty of active partici¬ 
pation both in doing tlic work and In sharing the proceeds? 

Mr. Taylob. No, .sir ; I haven't. 

Mr. Busiek. Of the smugging. 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. You Iiaven't learneed that yet? 

Mr, Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This Is the first Information you have recelveil. Is it? 

Mr. Taylob. That he was actually cliarged wltli bringing them over? 

Jlr. Busiek. Assisting In bringing them over, and found guilty? 

Mr. Tayixib. He was found guilty by the commission. 

Mr. Busiek. And because of the findings made by the commission on their 
recommendation lie was dropped from the .service? 

Mr. Taylob. He was dismissed; yes. 

Clialrman Wai,sh, But you still don't believe he was guilty? 

Mr. Tayiaib. No, sir; I don’t. Becnu.se the smugglers stated to me—and their 
confessions are on record in the bureau. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did the commission that investigated that have tliose con¬ 
fessions that you received? 

Mr, Taylob. I presume so; they were sent in the regular way. 

Mr. Btisiek. Mr. Taylor, you have devoled a great deal of time to investigat¬ 
ing offices throughout the country, have you not? 

Mr. Taylob. Tcs, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Uecommending betterments and changes, investigating the oifi- 
cers and reporting back to Washington confidentially as to their ability, and 
so on? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. It was on your recommendation that more territory was given 
the El Paso office? 

Mr. Taylob. "Tes, sir. Southern California. 

Mr. Busiek. That is a reflection, is it not, upon the administration of affairs 
by the San Francisco office? 

Mr. Taylob. I would not say that It Is a reflection. It was done for the best 
interests of the service, for the reason that most of that territory lias to be 
watched for contraband Chinese, Chinese that have been smuggled across from 
l^xlco. The work Is so closely interwoven that It can be better handled by 
officers in southern California, because otherwise the work would Interlap. I 
recommended that the southern California district, administrative district, 
conform to the Judicial district, so that a man arrested in one administrative 
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strict would not have to be tried In another judicial district, and for the 
rther purpose that the Inspector In charge of southern California is the best 
restlgatlng officer In the service. 

Mr. Busiek. Who is that? 

Mr. Taywr. Capt. Connell. He is an old peace officer, and since he has been 
charge, as evidence of his work, he has sent out of that district 1,400 contra- 
nd Chinese and has mowed down at least three or four crops of smugglers, 
d also has captured or put out of commission 12 smuggling crafts, launches, 
d so on. 

Mr. Bt'Stek. Couldn’t ho work to hetler advantage with the San Francisco 
strict, Mr. Taylor, in so far as the chief smuggling In the San Francisco district 
mid he by water, and El Paso Is away inland, and many of the boats come 
ns far ns .San Francisco, do they not, with smugglecl Chinese? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, they have in the past. The only Information that we 
ve—the last information that we have was that a load was coming up here, 
t what became of them we don't know. 

Mr. Bcsiek. llow long ago was that? 

Mr. Taylor. On the 'iOth—on the 18th of .Inly a boat left Pninte Grande with 
Chine.se on board. It Is a boat that changed the name of some other boat to 
the boat New Orleans. The inspector in charge at San Plego wired the com- 
’mission here. I liave a man in ciiarge of smuggling in Monterey, but they were 
afraid they miglit miss liiin, so they wire<l lioth places. Now, that wire was 
sent on tlie 18th of .Tidy. On .the 20tli of .Inly all the papers in this section 
puhlished tlic information, published tlic name of the boat, and we have heard 
nothing further from it. 

Mr. Bt'.siek. How did that information leak out? 

Mr. Tayi.or. I don't know. It does every time. Tliorefore T liave given in¬ 
structions not to send information of tliat kind until I can malie arrangements 
to liave some particular person liave the handling of information In the northern 
district. 

Mr. Bt'siek. Have you suffered in the past from too mucti pulillclty—advance 
publicity? 

Mr, Taylor. Yes, sir: it has occurred practically every time. Now, in Justice 
to tlie officers here, tliey say tluit they give tills inforniatioii to tlie Revenue- 
Cutter Service, and are therefore not responsible for what becomes of It. It 
Is rather discouraging, however, to see information of that kind published 
the second day after it is sent out, especially when men liave worked 10 or 
15 days and nights watching for it, and then have it go up in that way. 

Mr. Busiek. What, in your .iudgment, Mr. Taylor, is the extent of the smug¬ 
gling operations around tliis const? 

Mr. 'Taylor. Tlie California const? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Up until, well, during the pa.st fiscal year we had 8S ca.ses of 
smuggling, and we .sent nut 700 contrabands. Tliat was larger tlian usual, for 
the reason that the Pacific Mall and tlie .lapane.se lines lirought a large num¬ 
ber of transients and took them to Mazatlan, put them right across the line, 
and they came hack in large numbers. 

Mr. Busiek. Wasn't it also due to tlie fact that during the disturbance down 
In Mexico many of the resident Chinese wanted to get hack to China and Just 
crossed the border into the hands of the officers, so that tliey w'ould be deported 
free? 

Mr. Taylor. No. We stopped that some years ago—probably four years ago. 
We were sending Chinese back to China whenever tliey wanteil to go. I happened 
to be In Tucson when we had 45 that we were then sending, took them all before 
the United States commissioner to send them back to China. 

I wired for authority to take tliem on departmental warrants, each having 
admitted having come from Mexico. I wired for authority to take them on de¬ 
partmental warrants. When we got a sufficient number we sent them to 
Mazatlan, Mexico. We held them In detention at Tucson until, I think, we had 
probably 30, but without their knowing what we were going to do. We sent 
them all back on the Secretary's warrant to Mazatlan, and that put a stop to 
them comIn,g over simply for the purpose of having their passage paid to 
China. There Isn’t really Chinese .smuggling along the Mexican border to 
amount to anything. 

Mr. Busiek. In speaking of the town of Ensenano, about what Is the Chinese 
population of that town? 
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Mr. TAYtOE. There Is a floating population there of from two to three hun¬ 
dred. The permanent population would not exceed, the last time I was there, 
which was probably four years ago—would not exceed 200. They don’t stay 
there very long. They know that we are watching them In Ensenano, and 
therefore they keep them there. They have to keep them under cover for fear 
we will recognize them If they are subsequently arrested. They are gotten 
o\it as quickly as possible after they come into Ensenano. ^ 

Mr. Busiek. They are there for but one purpose; that Is, to Is' smuggled’ Into 
the United States? 

Mr. Tayi,oe. That Is all the purpose. 

Mr. Busiek. You say that there i.s a lloaling population of about 'SiKi Clunese 
there constantly? 

HJr. TAYI.OE. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How long do they slay on an aierage In Ihe town? 

Mr. Tayloe. Why, I should say about two wis'ks. 

Mr. Busier. Two weeks? 

Jlr. Taylou. Yes. The last time I was there—that Is prohahly four years 
ngo—that was the case, and I presume the same methods are followed out. 

Mr. Busier. That would make about 2!j shifts of 3(X) each in the course of 
a year? 

Mr. Tayloe. Well, easily. They were coming out when I made this last 
recommendation. I think It Is one month that we had prohahly close onto 200. 

Mr. Busier. That Is, that you caught? 

Mr. q’AYi.oi!. No; that we didn’t I'atch. 

Mr. Bi'siER. t)h, that you didn’t catch. 

Mr. Tayior. They were not catching them then; that is, lietwcen the time It 
was made a separate district and Ihe time It was put onto the El Paso district. 

Jlr. Busier. How did you catch most of those—coming across the border or 
coming up in a boat? 

Jtr. TAYEiai. Tlie tir.st we started when this man I Ict'l in Ensenano repcaded 
that they were walking over at tliat time. I stationed men along the roads, 
up the trails up in tlie mountains day and night. I’roliahly the llrst—well, 
witldn two we(>k.s—within a week we caught the first outfit walking. 'I'hey 
walked up the Tecule way and down over the trails. It was reported by my 
man in Ensenano, and that .smuggler was killed. One of the smugglers in that 
case opened fire on the officers, and one of our officers killed him. 

B’ithin ahout a wci'k afterwards the si'ciaid outfit arrived there, which was 
under way, and they had the same trouble, hut they did lire on our ollicers, and 
tlie fire was returned, and our ollici'r wlio was going to kill him didn’t, because 
of having kilh'd one the week before, and he decided not to. We sulisequently 
g t him, sent him up for assault and attempt to commit murder. 

Jlr. Busier. What officer was that? 

Jlr. Taylok. Conklin. They tlien started their boat smuggling, and that 
has been going on ever since. We have caught 12—we put 12 boats out of 
commission of all kinds. 

Jlr. Busier. What Is your best .ludgment as to the number of Chinese cross¬ 
ing or coming up from Jlexico in tlie last year, say, that .vou did not get? 

Mr. Tayi.oe. Welt, I should say iiroliahly l.’ld. 

Mr. Busier. One hundred and fifty? 

Jlr, l'AYi,oK. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Well, now, T don’t want to argue with you, hut 1 want to get 
those figures. 

You say there Is a floating population of ahout .200 Chinese in En.senano? 

Mr. Tayior. I mean by floating iiopulation—you probably misunderstood 
me—that is. In addition. T would put loO r('gulars, and that would maki* ours 
about lf)0. 

Jlr. Busier. Now, if LW get out every two weeks, and a new shift comes 
in- 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. We caught, I say, about 700 in the liust year. 

Jlr. Busier. Well, but If those came In there, that would make tdiout 1,000 
going out and 700 caught? 

Jlr. Taylor. How do you mean, 4,000? 

Jlr. Busier. Well, If there was, taking your figures. 1,50 that change aiiproxl- 
inately every two weeks, that would make 20 changes In a year, wouldn’t it? 

Jlr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Twenty-six times 300, 
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Mr. Taym*. I will mo(llf.y tlmt. At that figure, 800 coming In ever.v iiKintli, 
we would have had 300 a month coming Into Knaennno. At the highest esti¬ 
mate I have had It was ahout 200 a month. And that has been cut down. 
If I remember correctly that wa.s about the time that wc made the change. 

Mr. Busikk. Isn’t it a fact that the Chinese population of Ensenano Is larger 
now to-day than it ever was? 

Mr. Tayior. Well, probably .so. There are iirobably a lot of Chinese from 
nenfOiy places in there. 

Mr. Busikk. Now. that Is Just Knseimno alone. Now. the Slexican tiorder is 
Iirolly long, and there arc smuggling operations carried on all along the border, 
aren't there? 

Mr. Tayi.ok, Well, we have - 

Mr. Busikk. From Beaumont. Tex., to the Calf of (lallfornia? 

Mr. Tavi.oii. Oh. no; we have practically hroken up the smuggling ca.st of 
yuma. 

Mr. Busikk. East of Vuma? 

.Mr. Tavi.oii. Yes, sir; we used to; they are stragglers now. When I first 
’.vent on the fioriler that was their regular ronic, through El Paso, iu laix cars. 
Every means known was used. Well, we have tirokcn up, we have discovered 
every means practically that they have employed. The last they were driven 
over to Eagle Pass, and we got three that went out there and atlenipted to go 
throitgh there. El Pa.so is the only place where they are coming across to 
aniount to anylhitig oast of Yuma. You understatid that they can't get away. 
We have every train nioviiig in that section insiiecteil; and Ihe ('hiiiiinien can't 
travel on those trains unless he has permission from sutiie olliccr at El Paso, 
If I remetnher correctly that was aliout the titiie that we made the change. 

We give him a certificate, and smid a cojiy ttii the road to our inspector who 
lusitect.s the train, and if he hasn't got the certiticiitc ho is taken oil'. 

Mr. BU.SIKK. Well, now, that acconnts for .Mexico. How tihoitt stmiggling In 
from Canada? 

Mr. TAYt,OR, To the extent that lhat is carried on. simiggliug In from (lanada 
is just a little better now thmi the Mexican border was when 1 first took charge 
of It. Tliey are stnuggling in from ('miada at all times. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. IIow? 

Mr. Tavi.or. Every conceivable way. 

Mr. Busikk. Ls there considerable boat simtggllng along the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Tavi.oii. M'hy, no. The smuggling on Ihe Pacific coast is not its great 
ns one would imagine. Now, I have investigated tile coast here. I pnt a man 
in with the smugglers, had him with them for three months, and with the 
results we were satisttal that they were not coming tieross in the numlter we 
woiiid imagine. It developed tlmt they were not, for this reason, they wanted 
to get East. If they are simiggled across In the vicinity of Seattle nr any¬ 
where—well, anywhere west of Ibe Infernalional Ealls, they have then got to 
fun the gantlet of our in.spcctor,s clear through to the eastern point, in addition 
to being smuggled across. They ciiii go lit Ctiimda to BiilTalo or Toronto. To¬ 
ronto Is the tieadqimrters, and they go to Toronto, and they only have one 
dlfliciilty and that Is getting across. Once they arc across they are close to their 
final destination. Our trains going through Olilcugo and Toletio are periodi¬ 
cally Inspected. It we see a Chinaman on there we take him off, and for lhat 
reason they fignre when once they get across In the vielnity of Seattle they have 
to take a chance to get East, which acconnts for it. I was myself rather 
surprised at the result of tl'c Investigation. 

Now. they were smuggled across In small numlters In the vicinity of Seattle. 
A great many more aliens of other races are being smuggled over, and we are 
using the same method, or Intend to, to apprehend those. I don’t mind stating 
that we had—at least I had the head smuggler—my man got in with the head 
smuggler In Vancouver, and he would have come over with him—the lay was 
he Insisted on his coming over with opium. Of course, we don’t do that, it l.s 
not our buslnes.s, we simiily report it. He could linve come over as his partner 
and we would have cunght him and caught the smuggler, hut I would not per¬ 
mit anything of that kind to be done in the Seattle district for the simple 
reason that there la too much newspaper notoriety there. We have n new 
district attorney and we have a new commissioner. Of course, the commissioner 
Is Inexperienced In work of this kind, and while the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as you iirohahly know’, say.s It la perfectly proiver for an in¬ 
vestigating ofBcer or detective to join a conspiracy after once formed, and even 
assist, for the purpo.se of aiiprehendlng the criminal, and In fact It Is the only 
way a conspiracy can be exposed- 
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Mr, Busikk. Why. then, \vt*re you afraid to take it up wiili tlio oominis- 
sioiior at Seattle? 

Mr. Taylob. I would have taken it up with the eomiHis.stoiier, ’1 would have 
taken it uf) myself, but I didn’t want them to-;I didn’t want to have to answer 
criticisms In the newspaper. There Is .some chie there who makes a halcit of 
jmhli.shliig everythlnt; in the papers, and us I put It up to the bureau, they 
woidd probably charge us with smuggling Chinese in if I permitted an offlccu- 
to come over, and for tiiat reason under tin' prescmt circumstance's I would 
not iiermlt an ollicer to tidce any part in workltig wltli the smuggh'r. Hi' 
developed tlie smuggler aial lie came over and di'veloiied the Chinese in Seattle; 
he had a conference witli liini; lie got lellers from him to llie smuggler’s 
Chiiie.se man in cliarge of t’ancouver, and vice versa. He got liieir methods, 
anil in that way he, in addition to tliat, develoiied the fact that smuggling Is 
not licliig carried on as extensively as we llioiiglit. 

Now, they were bringing them across in llie tool liox of file engine, prolinbly 
two at a time. This man stniisl tliat that iiad liei'ii stopped: that they could 
not do tliat; and tliat he was trying to arrange to liave some brought over in a 
bout, but that lie could not get more than Iwo or lliree at a tline, that they 
wanli'd to go each rather than to come across in tliat way. The smuggling by 
tile trains, 1 think, lias been stop)>ed. I went to Blaine and to Sumas anil 
went throiigli tlie trains, and sliowed tlie olticers iiist exactly where they had 
been found in tlie past, and we liave found tliem in every concelvalile part of 
till' train. 

Commissioiier Wki,\,stock. Brake lieanis? 

Mr. ’rAVTXin. Brake beams, under llie hood over ilie vesiiliule, and in itie Iioxes 
of till' diner, under the food lioxes. At 101 Paso tiiey would put two Cliinamen 
in Ibis liox, which is about that si|uare and as long as a man, at, we will say, 
11 o'clock at night in tlie yards. Tliat diner would remain lliere until II o’clock 
to-morrow, and then be init inlo a train leaving at 1 o'clock, and taken to 
Chicago. Tliat man would remain in that jiosiiion for that time. 

Conimlssioner Wkinstock. Wiilioiil foody 

.Mr. Taycihi. ICxccpt tlie little crackers and water that tiiey put In with tltom. 

Coniniis.sioner Wkinstock. Wlial would lliey do to respond to the lnw.s of na¬ 
ture? How would they relievi' tlieniselves? 

i\lr,. 'I'Avi.oii. Right where tiiey were. We caught one by relieving lilmiself 
over the hood. Tins little hood is atioiil tliat high, you know, over tlie vi'sti- 
bule where it slopes down. Tiiis is the top of the car, there is a little space 
tliere, and tlicy take off a fianel inside and sliove liiiii in there, and put that 
panel back. Tiiey would stay tliere tliree ilays in that place. 

(lonindssioner Wkin.stocic. How could smugglers do Hint without the train 
crew knowing it? 

Mr. 'l'Avi.oit. Till' train crew, tlio.se are the ones we have to contend with. 

(lommissioner Wkinstock. TIk' train crew? 

Jlr. Tayuik. 'Ves, sir. I'liiit car was put in the yard, wliicli has a liigh fence 
around it, and it is almo.st impractical, because they are all smugglers, there 
is no troulile finding llie smuggler. We can go out in K1 Paso and shake 
hands witli tiieiii on every corner, hut you have to catch them. I have jiut 
an ollicer In there and it developed on (liat box car—the dining car, I got a 
sirange ollicer and pul him in as a lielper. He workisl there and finally got up 
to be foreman of a gang, widcli gavi' him an excuse for gidng around tlie yards. 
But tliere are very few ollicers wo can u.se In I lint way, because they will 
very Siam tell you that they didn’t come in the service to handle trucks and 
things of that kind in tiu' freight yards, they don’t get .sufficient pay. 

Commissioner (Iaukktson. In the investigation on tliat border didn’t It develop 
that there was another matter of train handling? 

Mr. Tavloh. On- 

Commls.sloner Garrktbon. On tlie .Mexican border? 

Mr. Tayi-or. On the Mexican border? 

Oommissioner Garrktson. Yea. 

Mr. TAYbOB. Oh, yea. 

(1(1111111 Issioner Garretson. Didn't it di'velop that gangs were marched across 
the border, the trains stojiped 7 or 8 miles from the border, and the t'liiiiameu 
loaded Into a baggage car? 

Mr. Tayiaib. Yea. 

Coimnlssloner Oabbkt.son. And brought away in? 
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Mr. Taytxie. Every coneelvnble- 

Comuiissioiier Garektson. In the liivestigatinn of Hint what I would litie 
to know Is tills: Did responsibility for that kind of action rest solely with 
the train crew or were there oflicers of the company implicated? 

Mr. Tayuir. That is to say the company'/ 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Of the railway company? 

Mr. Tayeob. Why, nothing higher than the engineer or conductor that we 
have ever been able to get. 

Ooimnissioner Gakretson. What makes me ask—bear in mind I have some 
knowledge of train movement. 

Mr. Tayixib. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. The way that was done, according to my informa¬ 
tion, it coiiid not have been lionc by liie conductor ami engineer without the 
(■(dliislon of superior ofllcera. 

Ml’. Tayeob. Well, they have never been able to trace it to them. 

Coninilssloner G.\iirex.son. Well, you have never been able to lind a trace of it? 

Mr. Tayiaib. No, Sir. 

Commissioner Gaubutson. Wliat makes me ask, no conductor or engineer—I 
am speaking from years and years of practical knowledge- 

Mr. Tavioe. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaeretso.v. Can follow that method, anil lliat was very prev¬ 
alent, if I am not misinformed, on that border, without both knowledge and 
autliorlzatlon. 

iMr. TAYtoR. Well, now, I don't know .inst the iiarticutar instances you refer 
to, but what I have in mind was a Santa Fe train was sometime.s stopped 
right out of El Paso anil .Inst- 

Comudssioner Gahketson'. Well, 1 am not referring to lhal at all. I am talk¬ 
ing of trains tlmt cross the line on Hie other side. Tliey bring them to within a 
few miles of the border, and Hien lliey were taken in sqnads—the Chinamen— 
ami marcheil across tlie border on foot. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Caiiiiktson. And camped on Hie oHier side probalily until a 
train was due, anoHier one following, a later train. Tlien Hiey were tlagged 
from anywliere from t io ."i or 10 miles on Hiis side of Hie Iiordei'—the men 
loaded in the baggage car; tliat is, tlie (,'tiinainen—and carried off. 

Mr. Tayeiiu. No, no; 1 don't- 

Coiiimi.ssionei' Gauiiet.son. Yon foimd no roeord of an.\ tiling of Hint kind? 

Mr. Taylob. No; I don't just nmlerslatid idiout—you say tliey came nji on a 
trill 11? 

Coniniisslonor Gaeuetson. Yes. 

•Mr. Taylor. I will tell you; Hiey all coim' to .Tiiarez. 

. Coniinlssioner Gariietsoy. Came wliere? 

Mr. Taylor. Come to .luarez; tliat is tlie same tliiTe as Eiiseunno is liero. 

Commissioner Gahiiutson. I know; I am peri'ectly faiiillliir wltli Juarez, 

Mr. Taylor. Then tliey are smuggled over Hie river as best they can. 

Comiiiissioner Gaiiretson. How aliout the El Paso & SoiiHiwesterii; tliat 
crosses the line? 

Mr. Taylor. AVliere? 

Coiiiniissloner Gauretso.v. From Douglas, and conies into El Paso on tills side 
of tile line. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(Vtmmissioiier Garhutson. Tlie SoiiHiern Pacific lines from Benson south. 

Sir. Taylor. Those are tlie ones Hiey use. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. Well, tliere is H\c class of train tliiit I am talking 
aliout. 

Mr. Tavi/hi. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. \ train tliat crosses the border itself. Wliat road 
was Green on? 

Mr. Taylor. The train doesn't go into Jlexico. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. Tlie El Paso & Southwestern does. 

Mr. Taylor. AVhere? 

Conimls.sioner Oarretson. What? 

Mr. Taylor. Where? 

Commissioner Oarretson. Crosses the border iiiid goes south below Dougins. 

Mr. Taylor. Into- 

(kininiissloner Oarretson. Goes down tliis way on a loop into old Mexico 
[Indicating], 
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Mr, Taymb. Yon mean tlio new rood? 

(’oiunilssioner Gasbktson. What? 

Mr. Tayix)K. The new road, yon moan? 

Commissioner Garkktson. Why, i( is not very old; it has hoon thoi’o for .S 
years or 10. 

Mr, Tayia)ii. And goes from here to El I’aso throim'h old Mexico? 

(Commissioner (Jahkbtson. No. It ;!o(w from El I’aso down to IfoiiKlas, rlsht 
down the Malazaro eomdry, and (lam emaos np lo Henson, 

Mr, Taylor, I don’t- 

(’ommlssloner (Iaiikktso.v, That is the I’lielps-Dodse mail, 

Mr, TAYism, Yon mean (he hraneh that runs to Xopdes? 

Commissioner (Iariiktson, I'here is a hraneh that crosses into Neeo, 

Mr, Tayix)r, Yes, 

Commissioner (lAimETSON, Kut it is rialit on tlie liorder and loops lielow it in 
one place, J.ook at a railroad map, It will sliow yon that. 

Mr. TAYtxtK. I don’t- 

Commissioner Gaiiretson’. The line extends from El I’aso north, tiie old 
El Paso & Northwestern, nii to Santa Rosa. 

Mr. Tayi.oi!. Yt's. 

Commissioner (l.tininTsoN, It t;oes soutli to Douglas tind Henson? 

Mr, 'rAYi.mi. Yes. 

Cianmissioner (Iakiietsox. Witli it iiraneli across at .N’akazara and Neeo? 

Mr, Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner Carhetson'. And it falls lielow tlie line for a nmnlier of miles? 

Mr, Taylor. Yes. 

(’ommissioner (!akhet.son. It forms a very convenient loadin.L' place, WImt 
road Wits Green on? 

Jlr, Tayi.oii, (ireen was on tlie Sania t’e. 

Commissioner Gaiiiiet.son. Santa Ke, lie only apiiroaehed the herder, lie 
didn’t cross it? 

Mr, 'rAYi.oK, He Imd notliinf? lo do wltli Hie liorder at all. 

Oimmissloner (iAiiiaiT.soN, No? 

Mr. 'I'ayi.or. He was simply in.speelor in eharL'C, 

(’ommissioner Garkictso.x. 1 know lie was in tlie service of thi‘ Government 
at till’ time of ids eonvielion, 

Mr, 'I'AYLOii, Everyhody liad—tliey wei'o to pass IliroiiKli and inspei't tliem 
and take tiiem oh’ liii' train, that lie was snpiiosed to. 

Commissioner Gawiet.son. 'I'liat plnise of it is wliat interested ini', 

Jtr, Taylor. Well, now, tliey can't pet liy, lieeanse wi' open all tlielr ears and 
ins|)eet all tile trains. 

((ommissioner Gaiiuet,son. Oh, yes; lint you can readily nnderstand lhal liav- 
init stood Hie inspection and iiroeeeded north in onr territory (he Chinamen 
will lie loaded .n miles from wliere tlie Insjiectlon took place. 

Mr, Taylor. It is in our territory wliere wo insiKX't tliem. We in.speet tliem 
IlKl miles from tlie line. 

Commi.ssloner Gauret.son. Alisointely. Tliey don’t run tliat far. 

Mr. Taylor. Wlint is Hiat? 

(’ommissioner Gaiirktson. Tliey could carry Hiem in hefore tliat. 

Mr. Taylor. 'I’liey can’t k’et away. HioukIi, Tlie Cliiiianieii can’t Rcl out of 
anywhere in tliat vicinity of the .Mexican line alont; Hiere withont heink In¬ 
spected. We have all Hiose little towns, we liave a man Hiere Hint cm’s throiiKli 
all the trains. 'I’liat Is wliat restdted in l)reakin,s: up tlii.s—you are speaking’ 
now of box-car smtiitsling? 

Commissioner Gaiiiiutsox. I am not speaking of Hie liox cars, I am talking 
about baggage cars and tlie passenger trains. 

Mr. 'rAYi, 0 R. Well, we Imve got tliem in the pas.seHger trains. Imt we liave 
never got them out along the line of the railroad where the train was flagged. 

Commissioner G.arrktson. Hear in mind, I am talking of the preinforinathm 
of a man Hint rode a train on lioth sides. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretso.x. I was in Hie Mexican service myself for a good 
long time. 

Mr. Tayi.or. Well, we liave eanglit them in every conceivable part of the 
train. 

(’omitiissioner Garretson. That is all that I wanted to know on that. 

Mr. RtTstEK. Mr. Taylor, yon have made several Investigations here in San 
Franci.sco, liave you not, of the personnel of the force? 
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Mr. T.\ym)E. Yes; I have lovestlgnte<l; I-gues.s I have investigated one man 
about periodically every year or two, that is the chief interpreter here. 

Mr. Kusikk. WIio Is that? 

Mr, Tailob. Dr. Gardner. 

Jlr. Husiek. .lolin K. Gardner? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. liusiEK. Have you ever made any adverse recoimnendatlons? 

Mr. Taylob. Never have; no, sir. 

.Mr. ISusiEK. Have you round Gardner all rigid? 

Mr. Taylob. Every time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat weie the liases of tlie charges, Itr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylob. Well, I think about the first one was that he and a man. In¬ 
spector Keimali, tisik .ffitK) from it man in a case. Some one wa.s here from tlie 
department and made an investigation. They prodticai a witness who told theta 
that he had paid tlieiu; that lie was liead of the cannery; tliat he liired 
men for the cannery liere; tliat lie had paid him IjiSDt). I took It uji and found 
that this man was an 18-year-old bo.v. There was never any such case as they 
ref(>rred to at all. and he had no connection whatever with' the I'anuery. The 
address lie gave tliis otticer was some white section over in Oakland. A China¬ 
man had never lioeu near it. Absolutely no case. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Hid you ever find the boy? 

Mr. Taylob. No. 

Mr. IttLsiEK. You never found the witness? 

Mr. Taylob. No. 

Mr. Kosiek. That has generally been the case in all investigatloas of Gard¬ 
ner, hasn’t it, that you can’t tinil tlie witnes.ses who make the original state¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Taylob. No; I found the woman that lu'oduccil him. find she stated that 
she didn’t produce him, that she simply acted as an interpreter. .\nd she herself 
I found to bo a little prostitute, it didn’t amount lo 2 cents. 

Mr. Htlsiek. And what was the basis of other charges against Gardner? 

Mr. Taylor. Why—well, I don'l know any particuiar- lei's see. they were all 
along the line of ids landing. Yes; one instance was that we liad a report that 
he was landing women here. 

Mr. Busier. That is a very persistent report. 

Mr. Tayiaib. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. In regard to Gardner, is it not? 

Mr. Taylob. Well, now', the only way I could figure on handling that properly 
was to get the women. So I went out here and picked up Id women, proslitute.s, 
raided—took them all in, and Ibore wasn't a one that lir. Gardner could have 
helped in any way, shape, or form to get in, or the I’resident of the I’nited States 
couldn’t have kept them out. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat did he .say—what was Unit bust about tlie I’resideul? 

Mr. Taylob. Couldn’t have keiit them out. 

Chairman Walsh. The I’resident could not? 

Mr. Taylob. No one. They simply get the young boys, native sons, to go over 
to China and marry a woman (ibinese fashion and bring lier hack here as his 
wife. Well, she has .lust as much rigid to come in as your wife or my wife. 

Mr. BusHtK. But if slie turns pro.stitute the President of the United State.s 
couldn’t keep lier in, could he, umier the law? 

Mr. Taytaib. If she turmsl prostitute within a certain time, we could probably 
send her back if the court would let us; but she is the wife of an American citi¬ 
zen, and you can readily unilerstand her status. She is really iiermitted to do 
as slie pleases, except .sometimes we get by with It. We take her and charge her 
with being a prostitute prior to entering. You see, we liave got to show slie was 
a prostitute prior to lier marriage. 

Mr, Bcsiek. Well, did you ever see tlie reiiort made by Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner Edsell on Gardner? 

Mr. TAYtAJB. I didn’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever liear of It? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; I under.stniid tliat—in fact. I believe it is common knowl¬ 
edge tlmt Edsell Intended to sift him to tlie bottom. He w'ent after him with his 
mind made up that he was guilty of everything that he was charged with. And 
1 understand he worked day and nlglit for a iong time, but finally had to say 
tlmt he was in the clear In every respect. Now, that is only- 

Mr. Busier. You think from your investigations that Dr. Gardner is above 
report as an official? 
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Mr. Tatiob. I do. I have used him with every ciuu. There i-s not an oflicei' 
here who wlil go ftirther against them. Now, who is lie doing biisines.s witli ' 
He will take a Li us quirk as a Moy. And I never come here hut what lie lias 
something for me against some of tliese iieople, and tliere is no one left for lilm 
to do tm8ines.s witli. Now, he is not in a position to land Chinese. 

Mr. IlusiSK. Yon would not interfere in any way witli any investigation that 
the Uovermiient was making in regard to iiim, wouid youV 
Mr. Tavloii. Aliout Dr. Gardner'' 

Mr. Busikk. Yes. 

Mr. Tayuir. Indeed, I would not. 

Br. Bttsikk. Tinit is, yon would not advise iiiiii to witliliold anytliing. or take 
any action, you would just let tlie departmeut go after him, wouldn't yon't 
Mr. Tavuik. I woiilil go after him quicker tlnin anytiiMly in tlie service. 

Mr. Busiek. If anyhody in tlie department at Wasidngton started after liini, 
you would not advise Iiim to witiiliold luformution, or anytliing of tlie sort'i 
Mr. Taylok. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Busiek. You would fivl tlnit if lie did tliat and lie wu.s guiltv, Hint .von 
could lie—well, cliarged witli criminality yourself't 
Mr. Tayi-oh. I can't conceive of my taking- 

Mr. Busier. (Jiving any advice tliat would retard tlie iiiovenients of any otiier 
ofliclals? 

Air. Tavi.ok. I don't. I would not. 1 would assist tlie otlier olticials. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Tayeou. tinle.s.s 1 found tliat tliere was soiiiefliing wrong. 

Mr. Busier. You would not undertake to did'eiid liliii wlieii lie was under 
charges, would you, or advise him, or anything like tliat Unit would have a 
tendency to ciri iiiiivenl the efforts of the department't 
Mr. Tayi.ou. No, sir; 1 would not. 

Mr. Bt'siKK. Yon Inive never done siicli a tiling';' 

Mr. TAYfAiu. 1 never laid occasion to tliat 1 know of, 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Taylor, you made a generai investi.gation of the San Fran¬ 
cisco oflice .some time ago, and liinied in a reiiort, didn't you, around about 
the 1st of Miircli'i 

Mr. Taymib. Why, not exactly a general investigation. I made general ob¬ 
servations and made a recoiiiniendation for an investigation. 

Mr. Bu,sikk. And what did your oliservations lead you to believe ahotit the 
smuggling situation here in San Francisco'' 

Mr. Tayi.ou. Tliat they are not paying any attention to it whatever. And F 
have now had it taken out practically from under the San Francisco oflice and 
put in charge of a man at Monterey who works under my dlriH-lion witli in¬ 
structions to call on the San Francisco office tor any help that be may nwsl. 

Mr. BiistER. How did you have that done? 

Mr. Tayuok. At request from tlie—recoiiiniendation tlirougli tlie Coimuissioner 
General. 

Air. Busier. To Air. C'aminetti'; 

Mr. Tayi.ou. Yes, 

Air. Busier. VVlien was tliat? 

Air. Tayuok. Why, 1 took cliarge of it on tlie Jid of April. 

Air. Busier. (If this year? 

Air. Tayuok. Tlilrd of Aiiril. 

Air. Busier. .\iid when diil you make that nsiiiest? 

Mr. Taylor. Some time prior to that. 

Air. BirsiEK. And your request was granted? 

Air. Tayiair. 1 have been put In charge of all the f'hinese smuggling; on tlie 
3d of April. 

Air. Biisibk. And you tire in charge of all the Chinese smuggling now? 

Air. Tayijik. In cluirge of ail the Chinese smuggling, under the bureau, since 
the 3(1 of April, ami officers are Instructed to report direct to me, and 1 hamlle 
the work under, of course, the bureau. And I make them submit to me their 
dally reports whenever I can, and that Is what I am on now. I am making a 
trip of Inspection arranging those matters. I started in at Buffalo, and 1 mlglit 
say that .since that time, since I have taken charge of it we have cajitured 41 
smugglers and, I think, about 140 contraband Chinese directly connts ted witli 
the smugglers. I am not siieaklng of tho.se we picked up simply for being 
Illegally here. 

Chulriiian Walsh. You think, then, the work is being done very well? 
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Mr, Tayix)e, It was never In a better shape than It Is now, and we will 
piohahlj be able to do more because immigration has let up and we will have 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many have you caught In the San Francisco 
district since you took charge, how many smugglers? 

Mr. Tavlob. Haven't caught any. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any here? 

Mr. Tayloh. Why, I haven’t found them yet. 

’^Chalrmun Walsh. You can’t find them. Hhl you ask Dr. Gardner If he had 
noticed any? 

Mr. Tavlob. No; I haven’t seen Dr. Gardner. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven't seen him? 

Mr. Tavlob. I haven’t been here since. This Is tlic first time I have been 
here. I want to state that we have not ex|)crienc<Kl criminal Investigators. We 
have got to make tliem. We have here, as you know,,a commissiouer, and, of 
course, we could not expect him to go out and catch smugglers or dig into 
tliein. I don’t know of an oflicer here wiio has had experience as a criminal 
investigator. Itut you have got to investigate smugglers; that is, you have got 
to use criminal metliods. 

Clmlrman Walsh. So tlie oflicer ought to he a man, tlion, in charge tliat had 
experience in tlie investigation of criminal matters? 

■Mr. Taylou. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. He ouglit to l)e in complete cliarge? 

iMr. Taylou. He ouglit to know wlait constitutes evidence. 

(iliairman Walsh. And he ought to be in supreme command? 

Mr. Taylok. No, sir; my idea is tins—my recommendalion sliall be tliat a 
man be put in cliarge liere of the smuggling and criminal work. 

Chalrnuin Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. TAYi.oit. In addition to tlie man wlio is Imndling it now from Monterey. 
Tlie smuggling all comes up from llie soulii, but once iliey get lier-e, they are 
safe. Now you can see, I,4tK) sent out of soulliern California tlie last four 
fiscal years; tliey .scarcely ever jiick up a Cliimcse in San Francisco. Now, 
there was a circular issued wliich practically proliiliited molesting tlie Clilnese. 
1 found that—in otlier words, I ran across it at every turn. “ Why don't you 
pick up contraband Chiue.se like we do on tlie Jlexlcan border and .soutlicrn 
California?” “Wli.v, in Circular 83 it .says, if you molest a Chinaman, you 
will lose your job.” The lust regulation had a clause inserted that all circulars 
were revoked. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Who did you liave do tlial ? 

Mr. Taylok. In drawing tlie new regulations we went over it togetlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, Mr. Parker and 1 ilid practically tlie detail work, and 
Olliers in tlie office. 

Chiiirnuiu IValsh. Who else? 

Mr. Taylok. We liave issued a new larcular. 

Chairman Wai..sh. And who else? You and .Mr. Parker, and wlio else In the 
oilice went over it? 

Mr. Taylor. Jlr. Parker and my.self really did tlie drafting of it. 

(.'omnilssioner Wkinstock. Wlio is .Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Taylor. He is the law clerk. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. At IVashlngton? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; tlie man wlio knows more about tlie regulntions and 
law than any man in tlie Government service. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlio finally approved of that order? 

Mr. Tayijir. It was approved by tlie Commissioner General and the Secre¬ 
tary. It was a revision of the regulations, the laws, rules, and regulations. 
We took the laws and rules and regulations and all the court decisions. 

Commissioner WEi.vsTotac. Did Mr. Lamed work on it? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; he did not. 

Commissioner WraNsrocic. Did you confer witli him about making it up, 
making the regulations? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably talked it over with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you suggested anybody to fill the place? 

Mr. Taywb. No, sir; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anyone In mind? 

Mr. Taylob. I am going to ask for Imsiiector Strand. 
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Chairman Walsh. You are not an applicant younsell? You wouldn't take 
it yourself! 

Mr. Taylob. Why, I have charge of the whole work. 

Chairman Walsh. And your answer, then, I gather from that Is, that hav¬ 
ing charge of the whole work you would not accept this place yourself, even 
though It was ofTertal to you? 

' Mr. Tayt.oe. I .don’t see how. I would not want to be demoted and put into 
a subordinate position. I wouldn’t ask for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, am I to gather from that, you mean you wouldn’t 
take the place? 

Jlr. Taylob. Why, be reduced, you mean—an In.spector? 

Chairman Walsh. I understood you, Mr. Taylor, to say you recommended 
the creation of a iilace here? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I am recommending the detail of an oHiccr to talie 
charge of smuggling work here under my instructions. 

Chairman Walsh. My (iitostion was—ttnd I guess you ctiit attswer It yes or" 
no—would you take the place yourself? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Volitntarily? 

Mr. TAYI.OB. No, sir. My answer wtis I wotthiti’t want to lie redttced to- 

Chairman Wai.sh. All I wanted to know is whetlier you would or not. 

Mr. ItusiEK. Is Strand’s record good in the service? 

Mr. TAYI.OR. A.S far ns I can learn; he has had c.\perlence on the Mexican 
border, and lliere is where wo train investigators. 

Mr. HfSTEK. Hasn’t lie been charged and investigated as to complicity in 
(Tiinese operations, smuggling? 

Mr. 'I’.tYi.oii. Any ofiiccr wiio liandles (.'Idneso cases will sootier or lalia’ lie 
cliarged with that. Tliat is a common occurrence, 1 might say, and my oiiinion 
is it is a recotnmemialion. 

Ciiairniati Wai.sh. Wiiere wore you liorn, Mr. 'i’ayior? 

Mr. 'I’AYt.oB. Staunton, Vti. 

Ciiatnn.an Wai.sh. How old arc you? 

Mr. Tavi.oii. Forty-four Hie Slit of this month, 

Cimirman Wai.sh. Wiiere were you eiiiicateii? 

Mr. Taylob. in the public sciiools ot Virginia, iiie Navai Training Sciiooi at 
Newport, and tiien 1 look one yetir at Hie National Law School. 

Cliairmtin W.m.sh. Were you ever admitted to the bar? 

Mr. 'rAVLOB. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat time did you leave school and go into business? 

Mr. Taylob. I left school when I was • -well. I went in the Naval Scliool wlien 
I was 11 years old. and I stayed therb until I was 20. 

Ciiairniati Walsh. What was the lirst position you occupied for pay; wliat 
was till' lir.st Intsiness you were in? 

Mr. Taylob. The lirst business I was in was clerk in a real eslale olllce. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliereabotits? 

Mr. Tayi.ob. Wasliiiigton. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. How long were you clerk in a real estate olllce in Wash¬ 
ington ? 

Mr. Taylob. I was Hiere probably a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat real estate olliee? 

Mr. Tayi.ob. A. M. (lornian was Hie name. 

Chairman Walsh. A. M. Gorman? 

Mr. Tayixib. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wiiere did you go from Hiere? 

Mr. Taylob. M'eiit into Hie real estate business. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. For yourself? 

Mr. Tayi,ob. In partnerslilii with a man by the name of Gililis. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was the llrm name? 

Mr. Taylob. Gibbs & Taylor. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you reniaiii in partnership with Mr. Gibbs? 

Mr. Taylob, I remained there until right after tlie panic of 190,'!. 

Chairman Walsh. 1903? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go then? 

Mr. TAYI.OB. Then I went into the lirokerage business, stock brokerage. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 
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Ml’. Taylok. In Wiisiliiiidton. 

Clmlrman IVai,.sh. In wlmt lines? 

Mr. Taylor. Stock hrokeruRO. 

Clmlnnau Walsh. How Ions were .von in that biLsIness? 

Mr. Taylor. I wa.s in that husines.s for practicaiiv a year, I guess. 

Olmirnmn Walsh. About a year? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Wlan-e was your ofli<'e? 

Mr. Taylor. 1421 F Street. 

Ciuiirinan Walsh. Wbat l)uililing is that? 

Mr. T.vylor. II is an old ollice building; i don't know (lie name. 

Ciiairmun Walsh. .(u.st an old oltlce bididing? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Wind: was your iiriii iianie'.' 

Sir. Taylor. It. H. Taylor. 

. Cliairnmn Walsh. And wlmt stocks did yon lianille llierc? 

Mr. Taylor. Everyfliing that came along. 

CImiriimn Walsh. Wore you a nieinlier of ilie .slock e.vchaiige? 

• Mr. Taylor. No. sir: we liaiidled (liroiigb dilTereiil excliange bouses. 

(.'iiairman Walsh. You were a broker in tlial Inisiness al ll'.’l F .Sireet for a 
year? 

.Mr. Taylor. For about a year. 

Cliairnmn W.ylsh. Was it a iirotilable business? 

Mr. Tayi.or. No, .sir. 

CImirnian W.ylsh. Had you accunnilated any iiroiierty before you left there? 
Mr. Taylor. Had I accumulated any?' 

Clmlrman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No; ex<T|if Hie money I bad made: I losi it in tliat. 

CImirnian Walsh. You lost it in tliis veidnre? 

Mr. Taylor. YVs. 

(.'iiairman Walsh. Was anyone conin'cted wiiii you in liiat Yeiitiire? 

Mr. Taylor. Not acfiYely. 

CImirnian Walsh. Wlicn did you go out of busine.ss? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie latter |iart of 1S94. 

(tbairman Walsh. Ct ISilt? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. And wlmt did you do next? 

Mr. Taylor. Then I went lo Savaiinali. (la. 1 wa.s eoiinected with the Soutli- 

ern Transiiortation Co. ui> until- 

Clmlrman Walsh. That is 19(14, Isn't it, not .1894? 

Mr. Tayi. 01 !. No. 

Cliulrnmn Wai.su. 1.S94? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes: 1 was married in 1.801. 

C'lmirman Wai.sh. You did wind'; 

Mr. Taylor. I was iimiTied in Hie fail or siiniiner of 1.891 and weld to Sa¬ 
vannah. (la., and was there willi Hie .SoiiHierii Trausportation Co. We ran 
steamers on the Savaninili Itiver. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn't underslaiid .von-- liow old are you now? 

Mr. Taylor. I will be 44. 

Cbiiirimin Walsh. Yon will lie 44 soon? 

Mr. Taylor. Y'es, sir. 

CImirnian Walsh. Ami yon gi-mlmited from school a( 20 and yon were a 
clerk in n real estate oftiee for a year? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then yon were Hvo years in hnsliiess for yourself? 

Mr. Taywr. I was in-- 

(tliairinan Walsh. In hiislness as Taylor & Gibbs then? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then yon were one year in tlie- 

Mr. Taylor. About one year. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Brokerage business In 1894? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Then yon went to Siivannali? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

(ilmirman Walsh, Wlmt did you do In Siivaimah? 

Mr. Taylor. With tlie Sontliern TraiLsixirtatiou Co. 

Clmlnuau Walsu. How long did you remalu iu tlmt business? 
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Mr. Tatlos. 1 was there probably a little over a year. My wife died, and I 
Avent back to Washington, and went in the building, roal-estate busine.ss; went 
in the real-estate business tliere, l)ullt .some houses. 

(Miairmnn Walsh. How long were you in tliat business? 

Mr. Taa’lob. I was in that bn,siiiess then —I built a row of houses. 

Cliainuan Walsh. How long—1 don’t eaie wliat you did, but liow long were 
you in tile business? 

Mr. Tavlok. I shoulit say a year i)robal)ly. 

('Iiainnan Walsh. AjuI then wliere did you go? 

Mr. Tayix)!!. Tlien I went willi a brokerage linn. 

(Miairnmn Walsh. Wliat tirinV 

Mr. Taylok. Porlei'liold & (!o. 

fMiairman WALsir. How long were yon with Porterfieiil & Ho.? 

Mr. Taylok. I must liave been witii tliein until IStlS, 1 tliink it was. 

(’liairmtin Wai.sh. Until 18118, In wintt eapaeity? 

Mr. Taylok. I was general inv(»sligalor. I traveled for tlieJii; tia'.v liad a 
string of olliees fIirou.gliont tlie Siaitli. 

('hairnmn Wai.sh. Wliat did yott investigate? 

Mr. T.aylor. .Managers and their linns. 

t'lialrnian Wai.sh. You left then’ in 181IS? 

Mr. TAYi,oit. ISllS. 

Hlialrnian Walsh. Then where did yon go? 

Mr. Tavlok. YVashington. 

(Iiainnan Walsh. In what business? 

Mr. Tavlok. In the real-estate hnslness. 

t'Iiainnan Wai.sh. From 18118 niitii when? 

Mr. Taylok. ItlOfl. 

(lliairnian Wai.sh. I’ntil 11MKI. Were yon in with a finn or for yourself? 

Mr. T.vylok. I was, 1 think, alone. 1 |irohably had men w illi me at different 
tiine.s. I was bnihling. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was yonr olliee? 

Mr. 'I’aylok. I was at six—1 don't .itist recall, ('oriicr of Kighih and F; it is 
right across from the trust comiiaiiy. 

Chairman Walsh. And .voii remained there niilil IIXKI, in Hie real estaie 
business? 

Mr. 'I’ayi,ok. 1 remnitusl in that office until —1 wonldii'l say—V.ldO, and then 
I went in for myself and was tip on Tliirteentli ami F. 

('hainmin YValsh. How long did yon reiimiu in the real estate hnsiness during 
tills period now, in Washington? 

Mr. Taylok, Was in it until 1 went in the Government service. 

Chairman Walsh. Which was then? 

Mr. Taylok. The fall of ItKll. I think, 

Cliairman Wai.sit. Wliere was .voiir last phiee of hnsiness before you went 
into the Government service? 

Mr. Taylok. (121) Tliirteentli Street. 

Chairman YValsh. When yon first went into tlie Government service lioiv 
was it? 

Mr. Taylok. 1 wtis appointoil at the rwinest of Col. Saiigi'r on my naval 
record. 

Chairman Walsh. On your naval record’? 

Mr. Tayi,ok. Yes. 1 went to a friend of mine; he tisd; me to him, and he 
liKiked up my record and asked the Assistant .decretary of the Treasury to gdve 
me a trial. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that friend who went? 

Mr. TAYt.OK. .lohii IS. .lones, of I'tica, N. Y. 

Chairman Walsh. Of Utica, N. Y.? 

Mr. Tayi,ok. Y’es. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was in lilOI? 

Mr. Tayixik. That was in 1901. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who gave you your appointment? 

Mr. TAYt,OR. The Sei retary wlio was ahead of Shaw. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do yon remember who was Sis retary of the Treasitry wlitui 
you were appointed? 

Mr. Tayiair. Alles was tlie man that had charge of the work. 

Chairman WAi..sn. Yott don’t reeall the name of the Secretary? 

Mr. TAYr,OB. I know It as well as I know my own. He is out here now at 
Port lioma In charge of the- 
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Chnirmiin Wm.sh. Well, now, wliiit was your first—Hrst I will a.sk you had 
you aeeuniulated any property at that time? 

Sir. Tayi.or. Had I amimulated any property? No; nothing except lii and 
cut. I hud biillt and .sold. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have any property at the time you went Into the 
(iovernment service? 

Jlr. Tavt.or. No. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Now, what was your llrst work for the (tovernment? 

]\lr. Tayt,ok. The first thing I did was being assigned to Mr. Uooscvelt for a 
bodyguard. 

(Tialrman Walsh. How long did you continue to do that? 

Sir. Taylor. On and off for probaltly three years. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Off and on. How much were you on us Sir. llooscvelt’s 
bodygnard? 

.Mr. Taylor. Why, nearly all the time. Tlien they got to sending me out for 
work lietween times. Tlitit is tlie way 1 drifted away from it. 

Cladrman Walsh. How is iliat? 

Mr. T.wi.or. Tiiat is the way I drifted away from It. He would send me out 
on investigations? 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wlio would? 

■Mr. T'ayi.or. Tlie President and the cliief. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlie President and ilie cliief? 

.Mr. 'J'ayi.or. Yes; and the Secretary. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were kept as liooseveU's liodyguard or under his 
direction or the direction of the chief on some special investigation for how 
long? 

Mr. Taylor. Well. liW4.1 lliink, T liaveii'l lieen wllli liini since. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Wliat 'was your salary? 

■Mr. Taylor. I started In at .fS a day. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVIiat was it wlion ,vou left? 

Air. Taylor. Worked to six. 

Ciialrman AVai.sh. AVlio made tlie .suggestion for the rai.ses? 

Mr. Taylor. No one, 

Cliairman AValsii. Tlie cliief .just simply raised you? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 never asked for iiromotioii in my life. 

Cliairman AV'ai.sii. AVbat was the liiglie.st you were allowed to gel? 

Air. Taylor. Tlie bigliest I got there was .$10 and $4—.$14 a day. 

Chairman AV.u.sii. Was tliat liel'ore you left the service of President Koo.se- 
volt? 

Air. T.iyloil No ; I liad cliargo of the New York district. 

Cliairman AA'ai.sh. New A'ork district? 

Air. Taylor. A'e.s, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. A'oii bad left the President llieii. laid you? 

Air. Taylor. (Hi, yes; I left (lie President in liKlt, I will e.'iplain wliat I 
mean by leaving. 

Cliairniaii AValsii. You quit a.s Hie iKidygnard of ITesident Uooscvelt in 1004, 
did you? 

Air. Tayi,or. A'es. 

Cluiirnian Walsh. AVliere did you ,go tlien? 

Mr. Tayi,or. I think I went w itli Prince icusliinia. 

Cbairnmn AValsii. How long did you stay tliere with tlie Prince? 

Mr. Taylor. I was lliere aliont two montlis. 

Cliairman AValsii. About two montlis? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVhere did you go tlien? 

Air. Taylor. Tlien I took iiji- 

Chairman AValsii. Did you ever go liack as llic liodyguard of President 
Itoosevelt after you went with tlie Prince? 

Air. Tayixir, A’es; I lliink I did. 

Chairman AValsii. 1 want to cover the period in point of lime tliat you acted 
as bodyguard for President Roosevelt liefore going off on special detail, 
how long was Hint? 

Air. Taylor, I don’t believe I was back at the AVbite House tifter the suin- 
mer of 1904. 

Chairman AVai,.sii. After tlie snnnner of 1904 you never went back. Now 
what did you do? 
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Afr. Tayi,ob. I pftiiie out hero to San Francisco anil took cliarge of the 
liiturnUzntlon frauds here. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Of what? 

Jlr. Taylob. Naturalization frauils. 

(Jhairman Wai.sh. Naturalization frauds? 

Mr. Tayiaib. I was licre for over a year. 

Chairman Wat.sh. At what salary? 

Mr. Tayi-ob. I don’t know whether It was .$.■> and .$?, or ?(! and .f.t. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Either .fS or !f9 a day? 

Mr. TAVtAm. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was the first time you were hronglit In dose contact 
ivith the Chinese husiness, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Tayiahi. I laid iioIhliiK to do with the Chine.se business then. 

Clialrnian Walsh. You were out on naturalization matters? 

Mr. Taylor. I was out here on steamboat olHcers—a report was sent In by 
be harbor here that a great many of these oHicers on the coast had frandnlent 
laturalization viapers. 

Chairman Walsh. Old you meet Or. Oardiier then? 

Mr. Taylor. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the immigralion ollice that had lo do with 
lie Chinese? 

Jlr. Taylor. No, sir; I had iiolhiiig at all (o do wilh 11. This was for the 
department of .Tnstii'e. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Where did yon go afliM- you eoneinded lhat investigation? 

Mr. Taa'lor. I stayed here until the eartlaiuake. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was in til—what year? 

Mr. Taylor. 1006. 

Chairman Walsh. lOdd? 

Mr. Taylor. .April, liMXi. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. .And working for the Department of .Tnstieo all tlie time? 

Mr. Taylor. T was under assigiiment for Hie Heiiarlment of .lusih'e. 1 got 
1.34 eaiitains and inasiers and engineers anil oilier ollii'ers wlio were rnnning 
III tliese I’aeifie coast steamers who liad franilnleiit iialuralizallon iinpers. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Tlie qneslioii I asked yon was if you were here, not the 
ielails of wliat yon did, lint you were liero for tlie Ueiiartment of .lustice 
iiitil tlie eartlaiuake? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tlien where did yon go? 

Mr. '1’AVi.oR. Tlien T went from liere lo Salt I.alie and received orders tliere 
liat the collector of cnsloms at (lateway was nmler su.spicion of smnggling 
’liinese. I went, tliere and worked in tliiit vicinity for prolialily three months. 
: got tlie ilepiity collector of cnsloms- 

Chairman W.ylsh. I want to try a avoid tlie details, if possible. A'ou re- 
iinined witli tlie Department of .Tnstice for liow long? 

Mr. Taylor. I remained wllli Hie DeparliiienI of .lustice until tlie earth- 
luake. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Pnit I tlinn,glit we laid left (lie earl.li(|nake, and you wore 
lelailed to Salt T.ake? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat is wlial I am ex|ilainlng. I wasn’t detailed hy the De- 
lartment of .lustice to Salt T.ake. 

Chairman AA-’Ansir. Y'ou were not? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

(’Iiairman Wii.sii. J!y whom? 

Mr. TAVI.OK. Till' Treasury Department, to investigate tlie collector of eu.stoms 
it flnteway. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Tlien where did yon go? 

Mr. Taa'lor. (iateway, Mont. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Wliere did yon go afier yon got tliroiigli with lhat Joii? 

Mr. Taylor. Hawaiian Islands. 

Chillrinan Walsh. Still for tlie- 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; for our service, or I presume for onr service. I was 
iistructed by onr service, lint wlieii 1 got lliere 1 was instructed to take up with 
he War Department- ,„ „ , . , „ 

Cliairnum Walsh. How long were you at the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. Tayijir. Until the following .Tune. 

(4hulriiian AA'alsh. AA’liat year? 
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Mr. TAYtOB. J907. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then where dhl you go? 

Mr. Tayi-ob. Came back to the States, ami was- Immediately aaslgned to In¬ 
vestigate either Dr. Gardner or some one else here, which was then the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Then what? 

Sir. Taylob- Departimmt of Oimraerce and Labor. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. That brought you back to San Prancl.seo? 

Mr. Tayix)b. Yes, .sir; tliat brougtit me hack to San Francisco. 

Cliairman WAr..sH. Was that tlie ilrst you liad to do witli Cliinese matters? 

Sir. TAYTAin. No, sir; when I got the deputy collector of customs at Gateway 
for smuggling Chinese in. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you detailed on that job? 

SIi-. Tayloe.’I could not say offhand; probably three monllis, I think, at that 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. SVhen did you first meet Frank Tape? 

Sir. Taylor. Probably 1908 or 1909. I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he your interpreter at Gateway? 

Sir. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was your interpreter at Gateway? 

Sir. Taylob. I didn’t have any. 1 had a negro smuggler there who was acting 
as Informant. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was he an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I don't undersland wliy you tell me about a negro smuggler 
you had as informer there. 

Sir. Taylob. You asked me if I laid an interpreter working with me. You 
understand if I have an interpreter working witti me I have him acting a.s 
Infortnant. 

Chairman WAL.sn. He was an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the negro was an Interpreter? 

Sir. Taylob. No. sir; he was an itiformer. 

Chairman Walsh. It don’t work around imth ways? 

Sir. Taylor. No, sir; unless lie can speak ('hine.se. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you try to follow me, please? 

Sir. Taymr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And not go away on anything, and if you can answer my 
question, do It. 

Mr. TAYimB. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tape was not your Interpreter? 

Sir. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who detailed you to go Into this Clilne.se business? 

Sir. Taylob. Mr. Wilkie, Chief of the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was President at that time? 

Mr, Taylor. Sir. Roosevelt. 

Chairman Walsh. I supiiose you being the bo<l,vguard of tlie President gave 
you touch with all of these oliieers and gave you a good deal of influence? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsi:. How did you get raised to .$14 a day so f|ulckly? 

Sir. Tayi/)r. I didn’t get raised qitlckl.i’. I got raised in about 10 years by 
working day and niglit and always making good. 

Chairman Walsh. I tlionght it was while you were hmlyguard for the Presi¬ 
dent yonr pay got to $14 a day? 

Sir, Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie liighest It got while you were bodyguard of 
the President? 

Sir. Taylor. Proliably .$!5. I was hired at .$S and remained a probationary 
period of six montlis, and I think then was raised to .$4, and at that time $5 in 
the Secret Service was almost the liighest. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the Secret Service wlien you were sent to 
San Francisco on the Chinese business? 

Sir. Taylob. I was in tlie Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the civil service? 

Sir. Tayiaib. I was In the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had never taken a civil-service examination? 

Mr. Taylob. For what? 
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Chairman Walsh. For nnylhinp:. 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Cliiilriimii Walsh. Have yo\i e\oi' siiico? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You got into the {'hinese scrvico through tho SisTot 
Service? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman M’alsh. Now, you weni from the l>c|iai'lnieiit of tiic Treasury to 
the itepartmeat of Coninieree auii Lahor? 

Mr, Taylor. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were .in.st Iransferred? 

Mr. Taylor. No. .si]*: I i-esigneh i'r(un one aiai was ;t|itH>inUsi to the otliei*. 

Chairman Wat. sit. Wiio a|>iiointe(l you in the Iiepiirtnient of tVaomenv inal 
Labor? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. SIrans. I think it wtis. Mr. Siirgenl was Conitnissioner 
General. 

Chairman AVai.kii. tViio recommended you? 

Mr. Tayi.or. 1 ilon't tliink I was recommended. 

Chairman Wap.sti. Did Secretary SIrans .hist discover yon in tlie Tnaisnry 
Department anil- 

Mr. Taylor. The Secretary asked Ihe Secrelary of llie Treasury for a man 
to make an Inve.sligation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlio was the Secretary of the Treasury tlien? 

Mr. Taylor. That was jtrohaldy Mr. Shaw. 

Chairman Walsh. And who was llie Secretary of Coinmeree and Labor liien? 

Mr. Taylor. .Mr. Straus. You understand prior to that time we investigated 
for every department. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. 1 understand. 

Mr. Taylor. The law since then has proliihiled it. T liail to rejiorf to my 
Chief of the Secret .Service departnieni, but got my pay ilirougii llie oilier 
department. 

Chairman M’ai.sh. Yes; I understand that. Now. then, your first work after 
you .got into the Department of Comiiieree and Lalior wa.s what? 

Mr. Taylor. iMy first work, I tliink, «ms investigating Itr. Gardner. 

Chairman tV.M.sH, How long did you remain in San Francisco al tIuH time? 

Mr. Taylor. Thai T could not say: proliably thret* months. 

Cliiiirniari Walsh. .About lliris' iiionflis? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; not in San Francisco three nionihs, but up and down 
the coast here. 

Chairman W'Ai.sh. That was wlieii? Wlien did you make that investigation 
of Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Taylor. Tiiat was probaldy the fall or siiniuier id' UMI7. 

Chairraan Walsh. The suinmer of 1!KJ7? 

Mr. Taylor. That was Ihe lirst work 1 did after I came liaek from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and tlie first work I e\er did for the Immigration (ttllce. 

Chairman Mfvr.SH. I don’t care aliout tlial ; .iiist try to krep your mind on tlie 
time. 

Mr. Taylor. Very well. 

Cliairman Walsh. In lfld7 you made an investigation of Dr. Gardner, and 
tliat is the only thing you were doing; you were not doing general invi'stigatiiig? 

Mr. Taymr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After you .got through wiili Gardner's investigation wliat 
did you do? 

Mr. Taylor. I think I took up tlie Mexican liorder. 

Chairman Walsh. Smuggling? 

Mr. Taylor. Smuggling. 

Chairman Walsh. At wliose request ? 

Mr. Taywb. Ilequest of tlie Commissioner General then. 

Chairman AValrh. Who was tlie flomniissioner General? 

Mr. Taylob. Mr. Sargent. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio was Cominissioner General wlien you started work 
on the Gardner ease in San Francisco? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Sargent. 

Chatrman Walsh. Then Sargent sent you down to Hie Mexican liorder? 

Mr. Tayixib. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay down tliere? 

Mr. Taylob. I was there probably two or thri'c montlis. 
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Olmlrman Wai.sh. Investigating smuggling? 

Jlr. Tayia)*. Investigating smuggling. 

Chairman Wamh. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Tavlob. I think It was then I was called off and sent to Louisiana to 
invesllgate the Plaquemlne lock frauds. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Now, you had made an Investigation in San Francisco 
and in;estlgate<l on the Mexican border, and prior to that time you had made 
Ihe Gateway Investigation, and tlicn you were taken away altogether? 

Mr. Taylo*. Yes, sir. 

Cliainnun Walsh. And how long were you on this work? 

Mr. Taylob. f’rohahly three months. 

Clialrman Walsh. Then where did you go? Fnder whom did you make tliat 
Investigation? 

Mr. Taylob. tVeli, ail those investigations I am speaking of now were niado 
under the direction of Chief Wilkie. 

Cliairnian, Walsh. Yes; hut was it under the Department of Commerce and 
Labor or some other department? 

Mr, Taylob. No, sir; under the War Department. 

Chairman Walsh. You were away from llie Department of Commerce and 
Lalior three months? 

Air, Taylob. Y>s, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. Tlien where did you go? 

Air. TAyi,oB. I went l)ack to tlie department. 

Cliainnan Walsh, How did you come to go hack; do you know? 

All'. Taylor. At tladr request, 

I'iiairman Walsh. Wiio re(|U(‘sled it? 

Air. Taylob. Wliocvcr—prol)al)ly tiie Secretary. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Wa.s Air. Sargent tlie Commissioner (ieneral at that 
time? 

Air. Taylob. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas Air. Lamed in tin' ollice at tliaf lime? 

Air. Tayidb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was Air. I.arned's po.sition at tliat time? 

Mr. Taylor, lie lias always lieeii assi.starit commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. Assistant commissioner? 

All'. Tatlor.Yos, sir; .Assistant Conimlssionor General. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was any of your Imsiness witli Air. Larmsl? 

•Mr. Taylob. Only when he was Acting Commissioner General. 

Chairman AA'.yt..sh. Now, wlien you went iiack after inve.stigating these 
frauds in T.oui.siana, what did you do next? 

Air. Taylor. I probably took up tlion soutliern California. Tliat was in 

1««. 

Cihairman AValsh. Tlie smuggling Inisiness? 

Air. Taylob. Tlie smuggling business. T tliiiik I went Iiack at that time 
wlien the commission—the Imniigi'ation Commission—liad tlieir men there. 
I iielieve that is wliat I was assigned to. 

Cliairman AA'alsii. And that was under Koosevelt? 

Air. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that under Roosevelt or Taft? 

Air. Tayidr. Under Roosevelt; lie appointed the commission. 

Chairman AA’.m.sh. How long did you remain down tliere tlien? 

Air. TAYI.OB. Prohalily two or three months. 

Chairman Walsh. I’robahly two or three niontlis; and when did you meet 
Tape? 

Air. Taylor. I think it was around IflOS. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you met Tape before you went down on this in¬ 
vestigation? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir; lie was sent here or to Los Angeles, I think. It was. 
Chairman Walsh. Had you heard of Tape before yon met him? 

Air. Taymr. Yes, sir; I investigated him some time before that. 

Chairman AValsh. AVIiereabouts? 

Air. Taylor. In St. Louis. 

Chairman AVai.,sh. For tlie Department of Commerce and Labor? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. AVlien was it you Investigated lilm; wliat was the date 
of that investigation? 

Air. Taylor. I could not tell you off liand. It was some time prior to that. 
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ChBinnan Waish. Approximately, when was It? 

Mr. Taylob. It must have been around 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, that must have been—how long were you 
In .St. Louis? 

Mr. Taylob. Not more than a week probably. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there just to Investigate Taite? 

Mr. Taylob. I think so, at that time. I have been there .so often-- 

Chairman Walsh. What was he charged with? 

Mr. Taylob. Charged with discriminating- 

Chairman Walsh. Grafting? 

Mr. Taylob. Grafting, accepting money from the Chinese, ilglitlng the 
Chinese, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your report exonerate him? 

Mr. Taymk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was tliat after you had made the Gatewav investigation, 
the investigation of Dr. Gardner, the investigation of the Mexican Imrder, 
and tlien the investigation for the War Department into the frauds in 
Louisiana? 

Mr. Taylob. That must have been in the meantime. 

Cliairman Walsh. It was in between there some place? 

Mr. Taylob. As to the exact date, I can’t fix it in my mind. It was un¬ 
doubtedly in there. It was only a short run up there. 

Chairman Walsh. You can't give the date. Would you say it was before 
or after you made the investigation in Louisiana? 

Mr. Taywb. I could not honestly say. 

Cliairman Walsh. You heard of him in San Franci.sco? 

Mr. Taylob. I heard of him? 

Chairman Walsh. You knew of Tape before vou were sent to investigate 
him? 

Mr. Taylob. Only probably by name. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you investigated him in St. Louis and exonerated 
him? 

Mr. Tayi/ie. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you meet him next? 

Mr. Taylob. 1 never met him at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou didn’t meet him while conducting the In'-estlgatlon. 
AVhen did you meet him? 

Mr. Taylob. It inu.st have been 1908. He was sent to southern California 
(o work with me, I think, in 1908. 

t'hairman Walsh. When did you meet him? 

Mr. Taylob. That is wliat I say. I think it was the fall of 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you meet him? 

Mr. Tayiaib. Either here or Los Angeles. I don’t know if I was here and 
went to Los Angeles, or whether he was sent to Los Angeles to join me there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he begin to act as your Interpreter then? 

Mr. Taylob. He acted not as interpreter so much ns Investigator. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was he an Interpreter in St. Louis? 

Mr. Taylob. He was an interpreter in St. Louis; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tiiere anything in your investigation that might lead 
you to believe Tape was a dishonest person? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. The ciiarges you found to be wholly unfounded? 

Mr. Tayiaib. Yes, sir; and they admitted they were. 

Chairman Walsh. They admitted to you they were? 

Mr. Taylob. Tliey admitted to me they were. Congressman Dyer is the man 
who started them, and he said he didn’t know what he was doing, that he was 
acting as attofney and got paid for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the witnesses or fail to see them? 

Mr. Taylob. I saw the wltne.sses and saw there was no such case as they 
made him believe there was. He very politely told me it was a frame-up, 
and he was sorry. 

Chairman Walsh. Congressman Dyer? 

Mr. Taylob. Ex-Congressman now. I didn’t know then who it was, but I 
discovered when I got there. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your own detail when you first met Tape? 

Mr. Taylob. Investigating smuggling in southern Callfomla. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you detailed to some particular place? 
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Mr. Taylok. I don’t think so. 

Cliulrmnn Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Tatlob. All my details arc by the Commissioner General. 

CImIrmun Walsh. When did you begin to oiierate as general Investigator of 
Chine.se matters alone? 

Mr. Taylor. I never have. I have charge of them now, hut I have also 
everything else that is wrong. 

Chairman Walsh. Who placed you in charge? 

Mr. Taylor. The Secretary? 

Chairman Walsh. What Secretary? 

Mr. Taywb. Secretary Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to being pl.-iced in charge hy Secretary Wilson 
j'ou were In charge- 

Mr. Taylor. I was doing the work. I will explain tliat very quickly. 
Chairman Walsh. No; my question is. Prior to lielng placed in cliarge by 
Secretary Wilson, liad you served four years under tlie prior administration? 
Mr. Taylor. Yea, sir. 

Cliairman Wal.su. And in tliis .same line of work? 

Jlr. Taylor. In tliis same line of work; ye.s. sir; hut let me explain. 
Cliairman Wai.sh. .lust tr,v to note it and explain afterwards, will you? 

Sir. Taylor. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien did you get to be bodyguard for President Wil.son? 
Mr. Taylor. Wlien tie wa.s elected; the day after he was elected. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And at that time what wu.s your compensation? 

Mr. Taylor. With him? 

Chairman Walsh. At tlie time you were dctaileil with liini as liodyguard. 
what was your compensation? 

Mr. Taylor. Six dollars a day. and .$4—$10 a day. 

Chairman VPalsh. Before you went to work as Imdyguanl for llic President? 
Mr. Taylor. No, sir; when 1 went to him. 

Chairman Wai..sh. When you went to Idm you were inatdng general investi¬ 
gations into Cldnese affairs? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wai,sh. Wliat was your compensation? 

Mr. Tayi,or. Tliree and five. 

Chairman W’alsh. You were making $8 a day? 

Mr. Taylor. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere did you work? 

Mr. Taylor. Everywliere. 

Chairman Walsh. WIio detailed you to act as bodyguard for President 
Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wilkie asked me. Von nnderstnnd, tliere was no provision 
•for a bodyguard for him. 

Chairman Walsu. Did you speak to Mr. Wilkie about it? 

Mr. Taylor. I did. 

Cliairman Walsh. You did? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere were you when you spoke to Mr. Wilkie about it? 
Mr. Tayixir. In Washington. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long imd you been there? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go there tor that purpose? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, no. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you haiipen to speak to Mr. Wilkie about It? 

Mr. Taylor. Because I always felt 1 was under Mr. Wilkie. Mr. Wilkie made 
me. and I said, “ Whenever you want me at anything, at any figure, send for 
me, and I will come with you.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go there with the Idea of getting acquainted with 
the new President? 

Mr. Tatwr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And thus be enahleil to continue. In so far as you were 
doing it, to control the Chlne.se .situation? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not control It. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. I probably had. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, you served all the way through President Roose¬ 
velt's administration and served all the way through President Toffs admlnls- 
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trntlon, and then went to Washington and asked Wilkie to have you assigned 
as bodyguard for President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You asked Wilkie to have you assigned as bodyguard for 
President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir ; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said so awhile ago. 

Mr. Taylob. I said Mr. Wllkle approaehed me about It. 

Chairman tVALSH. Mr. AVilkle approafhe<l you about it? 

Mr. Taylob. We were talking, and I aske<l him what he was going to do. He 
says, “ I do not know what I can do; I have not got any man that wants it.” 

Clialrmau Walsh. You asketl him wliat he was going to do about what? 

Mr. Taylob. About detailing a man with the new President. 

Chairman Walsh. You asked him what ho was going to do? 

Mr. Taymb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You were a friend of Wilkie's, of course? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir; Mr. Wilkie made me. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wilkie made you? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Did you know liiui Itefore you went Into the .service? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; I did not. 

Cliairman Walsh. A^ou asked him wliat he was going to do aliout liavlng a 
bodyguard for the President? 

Mr. Taylor. A'es. sir. 

Cliairman AA'ai.sh. AVas it difFicult to get a htalyguard for the President? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Yes, sir; it is. 

Chairman AVatjih. AA'hat did he say? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I don’t know what his first repl.v- 

Chairman Walsh. What was his second reply? 

Mr. Taylob. “AVould I go.” “ AYould I go for a reduction in salary?” And 
I told lilm I would go for anything he would give me. I would go for nothing. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tliat was on account of your devotion to Mr. Wllkle? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, .sir. 

Cliairman AA’alrh. Not that you cared to hi' bodyguard for the President? 

Mr. Taylob. AA'ell, I don’t think I would care for tliat. 

Chairman AValsh. You didn’t .go tliere for the purimse of also knowing the 
next President who came in intimately and well? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I had no necessity for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon .said your wife died there some time, I lielieve. In 
.vour statement. When did you become a widower? I tliouglit you said some 
time that your wife died. 

Mr. T.ayloe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And w’hen you went to the AVhltc House were you a 
widow'er? 

Mr. Tayixir. When I went to tiie AA'hlte House? 

Chairman AValsh. Are you tlie .gentleman that married the stenographer of 
the President? 

Mr. Taylob. I married the governor’s private secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew her before you weut to act ns bodyguard at 
the White House? 

Mr. Taylor. I did not. I’resldent AA’llson introduced me to her. 

Chairman Walsh. At the AA’hlte House? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; at the executive mansion in Trenton. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go to act as bridyguard after tlie election and 
before the Inauguration? 

Mr. Taylob. After he was elected and before he was Inaugurated. 

Chairman Walsh. You went to Trenton, and how long after going to Trenton 
were you married? 

Mr. Tayme. I went in September and married the following April. 

Chairman Walsh. At Washington? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; Trenton. 

Chairman Walsh. You acted as bodyguard for President AAMlson during what 
period of time? 

Mr. Taylob. Prom the time he was elected until he wa.s Inaugurated. I 
brought him to Washington. 
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Chairman Walsh. After he was InnuRurated, what did you do? 

Mr. Taylob. I resigned from the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Uesigned from the Secret Service then? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; resigned from the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. You were well acquainted with the President? 

Mr. Taylor. Well acquainted with him, yes, sir. We were both from the 
same town, and I went back there with him. 

Chairman Walsh. But you didn't know him prior to the time you received 
the assignment? 

Mr. Taymr. I knew of him, and I think I had met him In Princeton. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon probably knew of him. You think you had met him 
In a personal way In Prlnwton? 

Mr. Taylor. I am under the Impression I went there with Mr. Roosevelt one 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t remember definitely whether you met him at 
Princeton or not? 

Mr. Taylor. I could not say definitely. 

Chairman Walsh. When you resigned from the Se<’ret Service what appoint¬ 
ment did you receive? 

Mr. T.\yix)r. I didn’t receive any until the following July. 

Chairman Walsh. What ajipointment did you receive then? 

Mr. Taylor. Back to the same position I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Who appointed you? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Keefe recommended me. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Tayipr. Mr. Keefe asked me to come back. 

Chairman Walsh. What were yon doing before you were asked to come back? 

Jlr. Taylor. I was with Mr. Wilson up to the time I resigned. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you didn’t do anything until .tuly, when you were 
appointed? 

Mr. Taylor. I was already appointed. It didn’t take effect until the 1st 
of .July. 

Chairman Walsh. You were appointed at once? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who made the aptmintment? 

Mr. Taylor. Secretary Wpson. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose request? 

Mr. Tayipr. Well, when I left there and went back to Washington with 
President Wilson the Commissioner General asked me to come over and go to 
work for him. I told him- 

Chairman Walsh. Then you went at the request of the Commissioner Gen¬ 
eral without any other request by any other person whatever? 

Mr. Tayi,or. I w’ent at the request of the Commissioner General without 
any request by any other person. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for it? 

Mr. Taylor. Just let me explain, and I will tell you liow it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for it? 

Mr. Taymb. Alter that I made formal application. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for a position under the Commissioner 
General before he sent for you and asked you to go to work again? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After he sent for you and askerl you to go to work again 
you made formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. And told him I could not go to work lor him- 

Chairman Walsh. Then you made formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How quickly after you went over there did you make this 
formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably two or three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. And that application was for what position? 

1 Mr. Taylor. Reinstatement. 

Chairman Walsh. Into- 

Mr. Taylor. The Immigration Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Without any connection, then, with the Secret Service 
Department? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But under the Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Taylob. Tea, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Who made the appolntmeiit? 

Mr. Taylob. Secretary Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he make any investigation before he made your 
appointment that you know of? 

Mr. Taylob. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Who recommended you to Secretary Wilson? 

Mr. Taylob. The Commissioner (ieneral. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was he then? 

Mr. Taylob. Mr. Keefe. My request for reinstatement was indorsed by the 
President. 

Chairman W’alsh. Then you went in under Secretary Wilson on an applica¬ 
tion Indorsed by Mr. Keefe and recommended by the President? 

Mr. Taylob. Approved bv the President. 

(thalrman Wai.sh. And that is what you are working under now? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want you to begin at tl]e beginning and give the 
commission your connection witli Frank Tape, your tirst connection with Frank 
Tape; what he ever did for yon; wliat work you were doing while he was with 
you; as concisely and briefly as you can. 

Mr. Taylob. My tirst work with Tape was in soutliern California. I took 
him there and put him in jail with four Chine.se- 

Chairman Walsh. How is tliat? 

Mr. Taylob. My first work was here. I put lilm in jail with four Chinese as 
contnd)und. Tliey were brouglit across, 1 think, in the vicinity of Mexleala, 
and one of the .smugglers was supitosed to have been murdered and allot. I put 
him in as contraband to find out from tlieni wliat happened. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Say, do you know how he quit being an interpreter and 
became a man that you put in as contraband, an inspector, investigator? 

Mr. Taylob. He has never quit being an interpreter. 

Chairman Walsh. He Is still an interiireter? 

Mr. Taylob. He is. 

Chairman Walsh. You put him in, do you? 

Mr. Taylor. As wliat? 

Cluiirman Walsh. As a detective? 

Jlr. Tayi-ob. I have used him as a detective. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anybody else ever use him as a detective that you 
know of? 

Mr. Taylob. Why, ho was useil continuously In tlie service. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all Interiireters used as iletectives? 

Mr. Taylob. Whenever we can use them. 

Clialrman Walsh. It is the practice of-tlie department whenever you can use 
an Interpreter ns a detective to do so? 

Mr. Tayiob. If wo can; yes, sir, I ask tin* interiireter—I ask for an 
Interpreter-- 

Clniirman Walsh. I don’t care for any otlier case. I just want to know If 
that Is the custom. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you put lilni in jail; you had some alleged smugglers. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Taylob. He worked with me tlien for probably three mouths. We 
raldeil- 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Tayixie. In .southern CaUfornia; San Hernardino—through that section. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. He worked In general work, detective work, 
uncovering smugglers. Where did you meet him again? 

Mr. Taylob. The next time I met him was in the full of 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Taylob. In New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What was he w'orklng on there? 

Mr. Taylob. I asked for an Interpreter to join me there to go to Jamaica, 

Chairman Wai,sh. Did you ask for him? 

Mr. Taylob. Why, no; I think I asked for Chin Toy, another Interpreter. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent for an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that Is a matter of record. 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 
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Clialrnian Walsh. You didn’t send for Tape, that he might go with you to 
Jamaica? 

Mr. Tatlob. No; I couldn’t send him. We have to ask tlie Coiiunlssloner 
General- 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t send for him, then? 

Mr. Taywr. No; I didn’t have any authority. I can’t send for a man. 
Chiiirinan Walsh. And then where did you first meet him in connection with 
your trip to Jamaica? 

Mr. Taylor. In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. In New York? 

Mr. Taylor. He joined me In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did yo\i stay In New York? 

Mr. Taylor. A couple of days. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go tlien? 

Mr. Taylor. Wont to Kingston, Jamaica. 

Clmirman Walsh. What was your general Imsiness tliere. at Kingston, 
Jamaica? 

Mr. Taylor. A large number of Cliinese were going to - 

Clmirman Walsh. Your general business? 

Mr. 'Paylor. To find out whether Cliinese were coming over from Jamaion 
into the United States. 

Clmirman Wai.rh. Very good. You had Ta|ie tliere witli you? 

Mr. Taylor. Had him witli me; yt‘s. 

Olmirman Walsh. How long wen- you in .Inmnii a? 

Mr. Taylor. tVe were tliere prolialily two moiitlis. 

Chainnan Wai.sh. '.I’lieu where did you go from Jainaicn? 

Mr. Tayidr. Haliana. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. How long were yon tliere? 

Mr. Tayia>r. Just about a month. 

Clialrniiin Wai.sh. Wliere did you go tlien? 

Mr. Taylor, Me.xleo. 

Clmirman Wai,sh. Was Tape willi you up until tlie lime joii went to 
Me.vlco? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, no; ho left aliead of me, 

Clminimii Walsh. He left you at Haiiana? 

Mr. Taylor. He left me at Hiiliaiui. 

Clialrnian Walsh. Wliere did lie go? r>o you know? 

Mr. Taylor. Up home. 

Oiialrinnn Walsh. Wliere did you .go to? 

Mr. Taylor. Weut to the frontier, Me.xieo. 

Clmirman IVal.sh. How long dht you stay in Mexico? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlirt-e weeks. 

filiiilriimii AVaLcSH. M'lieii did you see Tape again? 

Mr. Taylor. Last winter, I think it was. 

Cliuirnian Walsh. Is Tape a friend of yours—ii persoiml friend? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I like Tape; yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. Is he a personal friend of yours? 

Mr. Tayiair. Wliy, I don't know just liow to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you visit In Ids fniiiily, go riiiing wllli Iiim, and 
everything? 

Mr. Taylor. He is friendly; yes, sir. I like Tape; always Imvo liked. 
Clialrinan Walsh. I know you like lilm. Is lie ii persoiml friend, an ac- 
qualntaiice? Do you visit Imek and fortli? 

Mr. Taylor, Why, I prolmbly been in ids liousc; I think 1 was in ids house 
twice. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you met his wife? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, yes; I have met his wife. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he met your wife? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has his wife met your wife? 

Mr. T-ayloh. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently? ' 

Mr. Taylor. Why, quite often. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliereahoiits? 

Mr. Taylor. In Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go driving with tliem? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. It’s common, Isn't it, for Chinamen to graft off of each 
other? 

Mr. Taylob. For Chinamen to graft off; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Very conniKai? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; universal. 

Olialrman Walsh. It is universal. The way they are Inclined to do is, when 
they see a big official out witli some one, they think he lias the pall with the 
official. Isn't that it? 

Mr. Taywb. Why, no; I wimhlii't say that. 

Chairman Wai,sh. They wouldn't do it that way? Old you ride puhlicly 
with Tape in Seattle? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

(ihairman Walsh. And all those Chinamen knew you were a man In general 
charge? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Of this sort of business? 

Mr. Tayixib. Yes. 

CbaIrman Wai.sh. Did you know Tape was a grafter? 

Mr. Taylob, No, sir; don't know it now. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he Is a good man still? 

Mr. Taylob. If Tape has got any money from Chinese, I have got to—I am 
from Mi.ssonri, and I hope everyhody else will be who handles his case. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are very anxious that Tape should be—that the in- 
ve.stigatlon should be very careful? 

Mr. Taylob. Be square; that is all. 

Chairman WalsH. Should he square. T'p to this time you have no thought 
but that Tape was an Innocent man? 

Mr. Taylob. I have no evidence whatever one way or the other. 

(hiuirman Walsh. Have you received a h'tter from idm in the last week? 

Mr. Taylor. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you .got that hdter with .vou? 

Mr. Taylob. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Will you produce tlie letter? 

Mr. Taylob. I don't think I have it. I know I haven't. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is II? 

Mr. Taylor. Tore It up. 

Chairman W.ilsh. Why did you tear it up? 

Mr. Taylor. AVasn't anything to keep. 

Chairman AAkYLsn. Didn't he tell you what he was asked liefore this commis¬ 
sion in executive session? 

Mr. Taylor. No; he didn't tell me what he said. 

Ciiairman AValsh. Do yon swear on your oath that he didn't tell you that he 
went before lids commission in executive session and refused to answer its 
qiu'stlons on the ground it might tend to Incriminate him? 

Jlr. Tayi,or. He said he didn't answer any questions. 

Chairman AValsh. Didn't tell you he refused to answer on the ground it might 
tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; proltahly used Unit language. 

Chairman AVai,.sh. Did you advise him? 

Mr. Taylob. No. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat to do? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you wrile baci; a letter to him? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you send any telegram? 

Mr. Ta-ylob. No. 

Ciiairman Walsh. AAUiat was the communication you had with him before 
you received that letter? 

Mr. Taylob. Not a word. 

Chairman AValsh. How did be happen to write to you and tell you that he 
had refused to aiLswer the commission's questions on the ground that It might 
tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Taylob. He sent a clipping. 

Chairman AValsh. Did he look on you as a sort of adviser—sm't of a friend? 

Air. Tayixib, No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you knew that this eommlssion was appointed by 
Congress to Investigate thievery and graft, didn’t yon? 
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Mr. Tatlob. I (llOn’t know that; no. 

Clialrmiin Waish. You didn’t know that? 

Mr. TAY 1 . 0 R. It wouldn’t have made any difference If I had. I certainly didn’t 
give him any advice. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t give him any notice, didn’t give him any advice 
that he was under investigation? 

Mr. T.vylor. No; If it was an honest Investigation, If anybody was investi¬ 
gating who had no right, I would certainly advl.se him of his rights. 

Chairman Walsh. You would? 

Mr. Taylok. But not of this commission. 

t’hairman Walsh. What do yon cull an honest investigation of Tape? 

Mr. Taylob. What do I call it? 

Chairman Walsh. Y’es. 

Mr. Tayix)R. Facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Facts? 

Mr. Taylok. Anything that can he proved. 

Chairman Walsh. You would advise him. then, no matter whether it had 
authority from the Oovernment or not, if you didn’t think It was honest, that 
the facts were not being properly gathered, then y(m would advise Tape In 
I'egard to the matter, so that he could take care of himself? 

Mr. Taylok. I would advise him It some one did the luvestigatliig who wasn’t 
authorized. 

Chairman Walsh. Has anybody ever investigate<l Tape to your knowledge 
who has been unauthorized? 

Mr. Taylok. Not that 1 know of; I don't know anything about it. 

Chairman Wat.sh. ’Tell me it you ever had iu your mind. If you have in your 
mind now any case in which any investigation was made of Tape by any un¬ 


authorized persons. 

Air. Taylor. I don’t think I have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You don't have any? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. But you don’t feel—or do you feel that your intimacy is 
so close with Frank Tape that you ought to advise him in any way of an 
Investigation that was made Into his condw t? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, ye.s: I would advise him, I should say, to go before this 
commission and tell the facts, not anytliing you hear, but j’ou tell the facts. 
Chairman Walsh. Was that in writing? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write him a letter? 

Mr. Taylor. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you have your talk with him? 

Air. Taylor. Not when he was being Investlgaterl. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go out to .see him for that- 

Air. Taylor. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Hud you ever given him any money? 

Mr. Taymr. Did I ever’? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Taiie ever give you any? 

Air. Taylor. Every give me any? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; ever give you any money which was the proceeds of 
money that he had collected from Chinamen. 

Air. Taylor. No; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What property have yon now? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 haven’t—5521 In my bank and my .salary coming to me. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you have a bank aa-ount In any bank? 

Air. Taylor..! have an account In a bank In San Francisco—Los Angeles. 


Chairman Walsh. What bank? 

Mr. Taylor. The National Bank of California. 

Chairman Wawh. What other banks have yon accounts In? 

Mr. Taylor. I haven’t any account In any other bank. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only bank? 

Air. Taylor. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you had an account In that bank? 


Mr. Tatlob. Probably two years. 

Chairman Walsh. For probably two years, 
past year? 


Where have you lived for the 
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Mr. Tayior. On the road probably halt of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you call your home? 

Mr. TAyrx)R. I haven’t any. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you make your depo.slts in a bank at Los Angeles? 
Mr. Tayloe. I happened to be down there, and a friend of mine was In the 
bank. I went to the hospital ab{)ut two years and a half ago, and had no bank 
to place my money In, and opened an account. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an account in any other hank? 

Mr. Taylor. No. I did In a bank at Princeton, but it Is closed. 

Chairman Wai.8H. You have no account there? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your bank book with you? 

Mr. Taylor. I believe I have. I have $21.70. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce your baidi book at 2 o'clock this after¬ 
noon? 

Jlr. Taylor. I certainly will; yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now stand adjourned until 2 o'clock sharp. 

Please return at that time, Mr. Taylor. 

(Whereupon at 12.30 o'clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock 
m. of the same day, Friday, September 4, 1014.) 

after RF,CESS—2 P. M. 

yiet pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Commissioner (.iAKRF.TS0N. Are you ready? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we will proceed. 

('ninmlssloner (Jahuetson. The commission will be in order. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I think when we adjourned here I had asked you to pro¬ 
duce your hank book. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; I have here, fortunately, a full abstract. 

Chairman Walsh. I just want to see the bank Ixad;. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, it is right here. I luive a new bank Ixmk. I left the other 
one In Trenton, so here Is a full statement of the account. That Is a duplicate 
book. There is my first deiiosit of $002, when I opened the account. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon have no otlier bank account except this? 

Mr. Taylor. Except the one I had in Princeton. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have no account in that bank at Ihc present time? 
Mr. Taylor. I have no account there. I never had anything to amount to 
anything there, and it Is overdrawn. There Is the rest of the deposits; you will 

see that they are simply a small checking- 

Chairman Walsh. I want to give this to Mr. Ruslek; he will want to check 
(bat over. 

Mr. Taylor. Now, I also brought Mrs. Taylor’s accounts, so if you- 

CInUrman Wai-sh. Well, that was very good of you. 

Mr. Taylor. I infer from your remarks that .somelxxly has said that I have 
been grafting, and that Is the first time I luive ever lieard anything of that kind. 
Clialrman Walsh. Now, if yon will just dli'ei't yourself to tliese questions. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; that Is all right. 

(.’hairinan Wai.sii. And leave out tlie inferences. 

Mr. Taytdr. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tills la- 

Mr. Taylor. This l.s Mrs. Ttiylor’s account; yi's, sir; and where it is changiHl 
since we were married. 

Chairman Walsh. That is down to Augu.at 22,1014? 

Mr. Taylor. Down to August 22, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you can just keep that. We just wanted to sw that. 
Mr. Taylor. Well, we bought two little houses with this, paid $1,400 on them. 
That Is the extent of our belongings. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where do you stop when yon are in Ixis Angeles? 

Mr. Taylor. For years I have stopped at the Colonial. The last time I was 
there I had a bungalow out in Hollywood. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an office In Buffalo? 

Mr. Taylor. An office; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is your office in Buffalo? 

Sir. Taylor. We have two In Buffalo; one at Black Rock, and tliis la.st time* 
1 was there I engagetl a room In the post-office building. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live when you are In Buffalo? 
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Mr. Taylor. Castle Inn. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Tliat Is a hotel, is It? 

•Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Taylor. It Is right on Niagara Square. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the lust time you saw Tape? 

Mr. Tayix)R. The 30th, I think it wa.s, of July. 

Chairman Walsh. The 30th of July? 

Mr. Taywr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When liad you .seen liini prior to tliat time? 

Mr. Taylor. I had not seen liiin—I diseiiurged iiiin, or lie was taken from 
me on tlie 22d of July. 

Chairman Walsh. What year? 

Mr. Taylor. Last year. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlien did yon see 1dm prior to .Tidy 22 last year? 

Mr. Taylor. He was working witli me from about tlie 20tli of .lane until 
that time. 

Cliairman Walsh, Now, prior to tlie 20tli of June wliere Imd lie been? 

Mr. Taylor. In Seattle, as far a.s I know. 

Cliairman Walsh. And had lie liei'ii working witli yon prior to tliat time? 

Jlr. Taylor. I was not tliere nniil tiiat time. He was working under my 
instrnetlons. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliereabouts? 

Mr. Tayidh. In Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he lieen staying at Seatlle for some iengtii of time? 
Mr. T.aylor. As far as T know, lie liad been tliere ever sinee lie made the trip 
to Jamaica with me. I liad not seen him in the meantime. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. When had yon seen him prior to liie 29lli of June? 

Mr. TAYI.OR. Wlien I left him in Ciilia two years liefore. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And yon hadn’t seen liim in tlie meantime? 

Jlr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman W.u..sh. Had you visited him in Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. In the meantime? 

Ctialrman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I had not lieim to Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. T’on had not been to Seattle ami IiikI not seen him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I liad not seen him at all. 

Chairman Walsh, Hadn't seen him any place in the United Slates? 

Mr. Taywr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For two years prior to the 29th of June yon Iiadu’t 
seen him anv place in the United Slates? 

Mr. Tavuir. I saw him while I was In Seattle last winter. I went to Seattle 
last fall and stayed there tliree weeks and left tliere and tlien went back. He 
was not working for me, however. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien did you first meet his wife? 

Mr. Taylor. Then, last fall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say anything to Commissioner fleneral Camlnettl 
about Tape. Did yon tell him Tape was a good man? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably did; I Inive told everybody that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yon told Idm lie was a reliable man? 

Mr. Taylor. Told him lie was thornngidy rellalile as far as I knew. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Were you at Seattle at the same time Commissioner 
Camlnettl was there? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Commissioner Camlnettl when you told him 
Tape was a goml and relialde man? 

Mr. Tayidr. I can’t say positively I told him that. 

nialrman Walsh. Did yon tell him. I want you to say posltivel,v. 

Mr. Taylor. I can’t say positively. If I ever had a conversation with him 
about him, I did, but I can’t say I ever luid a conversation with Commissioner 
Camlnettl about him. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see Camlnettl prior to the time he went to 
Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. At the time I left Washington, probably two months prior to 
.that. 
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Chairman Walsh, Did you have a conversation with him about Tape, and 
did you tell him Tape was a thorougidy reliable man, and was one of the 
men you would have see him when he went to Seattle? 

Mr. Tayloe. No, sir; I did not. I didn't mention Imving anyone see liini. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conversation witli 1dm about Tai>e, 
that you recall? 

Mr. Taylob. I would say positively prior to tlmt I liadn t. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to what? 

Mr. Taylob. Prior to the time he went to Seattle, and I am almost al)le to 
say that positively I never mentioned Tape personally to Mr. Caminelti one 
way or tlie other. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you carry on a correspoialeme wltli .Mr. Tala' liaclc 
prior to the 29th day of .Tune for the two years you liadn't seen IdmV 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, lie would probalily write me oeeasioually. 

Chairman Walsh. Personal letters? 

Mr. Tayloe. Mostly; yes, sir. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Were tliey about olticial Imsiuess? Hid lliey refi'r to 
oflicial bu.siness? 

Mr. Tayloe. He wrote me one letter tliat tlie Cliinese iuteriireler in ITiila- 
delpliia—tliat he did not lielleve that he was right. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't think he wa.s honest, .lust wrote you one letter 
he though he had discovered another—— 

Mr. Taylor. I atii titlking alioiit the ones that were oflicial. and I tiiink 
he wrote me after I was tliere last fall that Cldtiese .stiideiits—tiiat he lieard 
Chlne.se students were going to college, and I hivestigatnl tliat. 

Cliairnian M' ai.su. Any otlier letters? 

Mr. Taylor. Those ore tlie only ones tliat T reeall tliat were odieial. He did 
write me about—oli, I slioulil siiy prolnihly lie lias written me lialf a dozen 
letters. 

Chairman Walsh. Personal letters? 

Mr. Taywr. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon tliose tellers? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; I never liepl tliem. 

Cliairnian Walsh. What did you do willi them? 

Mr. Tayloe. Tore them up. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Do you tear up all yoiir iiersonal ietters? 

Mr. Tavi.or. If they amount to iiotidng. I do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Von considered lliese amounted to notliing? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Alisulutely. 

Chairman Walsh. You were never conneeted witli him in tiny Inisiness en- 
terprise? 

Mr. Taylob. I certainly was not. 

Oliairman Walsh. Did you know what he was doing in Seattle prior to the 
29th of .lime, when you say you met him tliere, aftei- two years? 

Mr. Taylob. I said I met liiin last fall ttio first time after we returned from 
Culia. I was there three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were yon witli iiim in the fall? 

Mr. Taylob. I was tliere tliree weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in any business eiilerprise witli him? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you lie was a ganililer and making large sums 
of money that way? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; he did not. 

Clmirmnn Walsh. Would you liave stood for tliat as a Government official and 
Interpreter? 

Mr. Taywr. I would have reporteii it. 

Cliairman Walsh. I'ou would liave reported it fortliwitli? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir; 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't he toll yon lie was winning large sums gambling? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; he told me tliat the last time. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Tayloe. After tlie Investigation was started. 

fffialrmnn Walsh. After tlie investigation started? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien was it lie told you that? 

Mr. Taylob. Just about the time lie quit work for me. 
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Chairman Walsh. About the time that he was suspended? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the Orst time you knew it? 

Jlr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were driving around with him and calling on 
him and he calling on you, didn't you have any discussion about what he was 
doing privately? 

Mr. Taywr. No, sir. It was generally undersbmd, the general Impression 
throughout the service, that he married a woman with money. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all you knew? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. You never knew be was doing anything dishonest. If he 
was? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if he was in the gambling hnslness or any business 
you didn’t know it? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had no concern in it? 

Jlr. Tayu)r. None In the world. 

Chiilrman Wai,sh. Now, in any of these letters that he wrote you during 
that year, did he refer to any business proposition that be had, gambling or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are sure of that? 

Mr, Taylor. I am sure of thtit. 

Chairman Walsh. Your recollection is dear on that? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chalrnian Walsh. And he itever tidd you about any? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you .say that he told you he had been gambling when 
the investigation started. Who made the investigation? 

Mr. T.ayijor. a man by the name of Bonham. 

C.hairman Walsh. Where was he from? 

Mr. Taylor. Portland. „ , 

Chairman Walsh. What was his business? Was he a Ooverntncnt ofllclal? 

Mr. Tayuui. He is an inspector: lie Is an Investigator; this Is the man that has 
been making this investigntloti. He Is’undcr Investigation now. 

Chairman Walsh. This same man? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Bonham? 

Mr. Tayixir. That Is the lirst time any question ever occurred to me about 
where he got hl.s money. He never told me that his wife married—I heard that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon Just heard that? 

Mr. Taylor. I heard that, common talk. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever learn that this woman that he married, he 
had lived with her before be married her, and that she was the wife of another 

'"sir. Taylor. I learned that just before I left Seattle, from Commissioner 


White. 

Chairman Walsh. From Commissioner White? 

Mr. Tayixir. I want to state right here personally I would not believe Com¬ 
missioner White under oath. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. You wouldn't believe him under oath? 

Mr. Tayix)R. No. ,, , 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. You would not believe him under oath. 

Mr. Taymr. That is- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, one minute, I am going to say this to you, 
that we didn’t ask Commissioner White for his opinion of you. 

Mr. Taylor. Well— ^ ..v. . -u j 

Chairman Walsh. And we are not going to let you put anything in the record 
reflecting on him at this time. x,. i 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I don't want to. I am Just stating that he is the only 


Chairman Walsh. You Just omit your personal opinion of anyone I men¬ 
tion here. 

Mr. Taylor. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who was this Mr. Bonham? 
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Mr. Tatiob. He la an inspector from Porllnml? 

Chairman Walsh. An InsiK^'tor in what department? 

Mr. Taylor. Our department. 

Chairman Walsh. And how iong has iie been out there? 

Jir. Taylor. He came prot)aiil,v a week before I loft. 

Chairman Wamh. Did Tape know him? 

Jlr. Tavia)r. I believe Tape knows him. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was It you left, what was tlie date? 

Mr. Taymb. On the—about the first. 

Chairman Walsh. First of what? 

Mr. Taylor. First of August. 

Chairman Walsh. First of August? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And when had you boon there prior? 

Mr. Taylor. I left on the Stli of .August. 

Chairman Walsh. And wiien bad you been tiiore )>rior to that time? 

Mr. Taylor. Last fall; last October. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was the oei'osion of your visit? 

Air. Taylor. General inspection. 

Chairman Walsh. Just general insjMS'tlou? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Was Tape with you at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Ciialrnian Walsh. And you didn't go into any of Tape's l)usiness, gambling or 
otluTwiso, at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or he didn't write ycai anytliirig aiioiit it? 

Air. Taylor. No, sir. 

t'iiairinan Walsh. What was the occasion of your going up Ihere when you 
were there, lea(iing up to the 8th of August, that last business? 

.Mr. Tayipr. I was sent there by the Commissioner General to make a report 
on Chinese smuggling operations, as to what sininld be <lone, the same as 1 am 
making in my trip of the borders. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t go there for the purpose of helping Tape In 
i’.ny way? 

-Mr. Tayi.or. I didn't; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A'ou knew nothing abotit his busine.ss? 

Mr. 'I’avior. Knew nothing at all. 

Chairman Walsh. His private business, you had no interest in it whatso- 
(‘Ver ? 

Mr. Taylor. None at all, except that he had been a friend of mine, so to 
speak, the same as other olllcers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Had worked with me and hail done wliat I told him. 

Cliairman Walsh. But he had never told jou about his business or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you know—how long liad you known Bonimm? 
Mr. T.aylor. I doubt if I ever met him. He said that he was in the office 
wlien I passctl through Portland, but I don't recall. It I did lie was Just 
intrmluced to me. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew lie was then' making an investigation of Tape? 
Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; he came to me. I talkeil with him. 

Chairman Walsh. And there was no doulit about the authenticity of his 
Investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. None whatever, sir. 

Chairman M^alsh. He wins a Government official? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly. 

Chairman WAt,SH, And you were a Government official? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you had known anything about Tape’s affairs, 
why, you would have told him? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That might have thrown any light upon the charge of 
grafting? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 certainly would. 
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Chairman Walsh. And you would not throw anything in the way, of course, 
of making a proper investigation? 

Mr. Taylok. I think Mr. Tape—I sny.s, “ You go to Bonliani and give Idiu tlie 
facts.” 

Clmlrman Walsh. Give him everything? • 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And do you know whether he did tlint or not ? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. He examined him. 

Chairman Walsh. If Tape didn’t do tliat—if Tape didn't give him all the 
facts and lay everything before idm—tlien it was in violation of vour instruc¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; as far as—I can’t say they were instructions. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Well, your siigge.stiou? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wa7,8h. You knew that wlnit tiiey were investigating was Tape’s 
grafting oft of the Chinese, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tayi,or. Yes, .sir; that is what they told me. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat those men were there for was to find out wliere 
he got all tills money? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Whether lie really got it from his wife. .\nd you Inive 
made invesligations of tliat kind ofleii, liaven’t yon'f 

Jlr. Taylor. 1 liave; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you know lliat (Joverninent ollieiids liave. a pretty 
hard time getting at tlie facts if it is a slirewd fellow, don't yon'' 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir, 

Cliairniaii Walsh. Voii liave rim many of tliem to eartli? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Clialriiian Walsh. You yourself liave run many of tliem to eartli. Uow 
many aliases did Tape liave while he was with you? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I only know ids Cliiiiese name is Charley Cliew, 1 tliinl; 
it Is. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Charley Cliew? 

Mr. Taylor. It is the faiiiily name. ITohahly wlien T imt Idm in jail 
I prohahly imt Idni in niider an alias, 

Cliairnian Walsh, liiit you say wlieii you came out liicre you didn't come 
out to help him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Chairman Walsh, Had lie written you any letters asking for your lielp or 
anytliliig of that sorf' 

Mr. Taylor. He wrote me that tile commissioner lind qucsiioiied Idni aliout, 
and intimated that he was grafting from tlie Chinese, and I either wrote or 
wired him. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlion did lie tell you that? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat was liefore t went oid tliere. 

Ciialrman Walsh. That was before you went out tliere? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he w'rite tliat to you, or did lie- 

Mr. Taylor. He wrote it or wireil me, I forget now wlilclu 

Cliiiiriiian Walsh. And what did he say? 

Mr. Taylor. That the Cldiiese were trying to put up a .ioh on liipi, and that 
tiie commissioner was taking statements, or sometliing of tliat kind, from the 
Chinese, that lie had been lighting, and I eitlier wrote Idm or wireil 1dm to 
sit down ami make an application or request for n full und complete Investi¬ 
gation, which I understand he did. 

Ciialrman Walsii. Now, have you got that letter? 

Mr. Tayiair. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got the reply tliat you wrote to Idiii—oli, I be¬ 
lieve you .say you don’t know whether tiiat was a letter or a telegi’am. 

Mr. Taylor. I think it was a telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a co]iy of it? ■ 

Mr. Taywr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, he said—what was it tliat lie said in ids letter? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat tlie l•ollunissloner had detiiandetl an explanation from him 
as to his Income, or words to tliat effect, and that the Chinese were making 
stateiiieiits against Idm. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Tatlob. That la the purport of it. 

Chairman Waubh. Ami then- 

Mr. Taylob. I Instructed him- 

Chairman Wawh. Was the commissioner his sni)erior out there? 

Mr. TivLOK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was It you wrote back to him? 

Mr. Taylob. To make application for a full InvestlKation. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, for a full Investigation of all of his coiuluct? 

Mr. Taylob. Absolutely, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you tell him to give the commissioner all the 
information that he could? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I didn't tell him to give It. I told him to make a 
request of the bureau for an investigation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Substantially that is what you told him, simply to make it 
request of the bureau for an investigation? 

Mr. Taylob. No. For an investigation. 

Chairman W.alsh. For an Investigation. And do you know whether or not 
he asked for the investigation? 

Mr. Taylob. He, I tliink, sliowed me a copy of a letter that lie liad written, 
and if I am not ndstaken a reply from tlie luireuu, but I would not say limt 
he got a reply. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that uflerwards? 

Mr. Tayi.ok. After I went tip tliere. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. Now, prior lo ilml time you liaven’t lieard made any 
cliarge against him, against ids lionesty, 

Mr. 'J'avlok. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. You Imdu't lieard lliiit tliere was any investigation on foot 
charging liim witli grafting? 

Mr. Taylob. Not until lie wrote me. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say that you said wlimi you wi'ote or wired him. 
all you wrote or wired him was lo demand a full iuvesligation from the 
department? 

Mr. 'i'AYLOK. Yes, sir. I say that wlien I was there last fall I talked to the 
commissioner- 

Mr. .Taylor. Wlien I was there last fall I asked Commissioner Wldte about 
Tape, and he told me lie was one of the liest oflicers lie laid. I also asked 
iilm-- 

Cliairman Walsh. Road the last question, please; rffuestlon read.l AVliy 
do you volunteer to tills commission the iiiformatloii that Coinnilssioiier Wliite 
told you Mr. Tape was a good man? 

Mr. Taylob. 1 didn't say (.ionimissloiier Wiiite said so. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you say? 

Mr. Taylor. I said when I went there last fall tlic commissioner of tlie 
bureau-- 

Cliairman Walsh. And he tolil you he was a good man? 

Air. Taylob. Yes. 

(iliairmaii Walsh. I didn’t ask you that, liid I? 

Mr. Taylob. You asked it 1 knew anything about tills work, and I was 
explaining it. 

Cliairman Walsh. I didn’t ask whetlier you knew anything about this work. 
You. beard what the stenograplier read ? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

flhalrman Walsh. Why do you volunteer information to this commission 
now unsolicited that soiiiehmiy told you that Tajie was a good man? 

Mr. Taylob. Just to show I knew absolutely nothing about him until I went 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust to show that you knew absolutely nothing until 
you went there. 

Mr. Taylob. About any chargtst. 

Chairman Walsh. When you went there, did you ask Commissioner White 
to detail Tape along to make some investigation that you had to make? 

Mr. Taymb. I wired before- 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask him after you got there; did you ask Com¬ 
missioner White to detail Taiie to make an Investigation witli you? 

Mr. Tayixir. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to that, to your getting tliere, did you wire 
him anything to that effect? 
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Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Clialrinan Walsh. What did you wire? 

Mr. Taylor. Wired to detail Tape to investigate a man by the name of Walloy, 
who was suspected of smuggling (Jlilnese, about wiien I received information 
when I was there before. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was the date of the telegram, do you know? 

Mr. Taylor. April 9. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that lie laid been chnrge<r; Had he been 
charged with graft tlien? 

Mr. Taylor. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have a conversation with Commissioner 
White after you returned to Seattle and after you had heard from Tape anil 
after you had udvksed Tape to call for a full investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. About Tape? 

Chairman Walsh. About Tape. 

Jlr. Tayiaib. I probably talked with liim. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell him Tape was a good man, a reliable man? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Taiie’s reputation in Seattle for the past two years, 
at lea.st, been that of a gi'after? 

Mr. Tayiaib. I have never heard it until this came up. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Didn’t you ever hear that his general reputation was 
that of a grafter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other communication with Tape except 
this telegram that he sent you, in repiy to which you advised him to call on 
the department for a fnll investigation? 

Mr. Tayiair. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it a fact that what Tape told you wa.s that tliey 
were looking into this matter; that he asked for a fail Investigation; and 
you told him not to say anything, but to make them tell e.xactly what they 
wanted, and not to give up anything until they did? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. I advised him to make application, or write to the 
Commissioner General and a.sk for a full investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Now, I will rend a telegram to you and ask 
you whether or not you received this from this man: 

“ Seattia:, Wash., June 3, 19U, 

“To R. H. Taylor, 

“Castle Inn, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“Boss request written statement my financial standing, monthly Income, 
what house cost, and machine. Wife refu.se make statement us to income; 
personal reasons. Charge me wilh grafting. I have no fear. Asked for in¬ 
vestigation myself. The questions are personal. Shall I stand pat and not 
tell?” 

Mr. Taylor. I think that is the telegram the way you read it. 

Chairman Walsh. What does he mean by stand pat? 

Mr. Taylor. Stand pat? I presume lie means that he won’t tell them there 
anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t tell the boss? 

Mr. Taylor. Until he was charged. He had a right to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he had a right to do that? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he would have a right to refuse to answer 
our questions on the ground that it would tend to incriminate him? You 
still think he Is right in that refusal? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I don’t. If he is In the clear, he has got nothing, no 
way of being incriminated. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t this Mr. Bonham, and these other Government 
offlclals, weren’t they right in line, Bonham had a right to make the investi¬ 
gation? 

Mr. Taylor. I told him to tell Bonham everything that he knew. Mr. Bon¬ 
ham was authorized to investigate. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

“ I have Interest in canneries with Chinese, shall I disclose it, which brings 
good Income. Will do ns you say. Have written full particulars. 

“ Fred Chew.” 


That was he? 
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Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

<!luilrman Walsh. Did lie widte full piirtlculars? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t tlilnk he ever wrote about what lie 1ms In an.v eaniiery ' 
there. 

Chnlrnmn Walsh. Didn’t you set a letter following this? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; I got a letter from him. 

Chairman AValsh. Just as he said he would write? 

Sir. Taylob. Along that line. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do with that letter? 

Sir. Taylob. Tore It up. 

Chalrinun Walsh. And you knew that the Government wa.s making an In¬ 
vestigation and yon knew that he was charged with grafting, and he had tusked 
you—that Is the language lused by dishonest people; that is what the criminal 
says, " Shall I stand pat ”; he either .stands pat or he spills, 1 believe they 
call it? 

Sir. Taylob. Y’es. 

Chairman AValsh. That is used in that way? 

Mr. TAYtAtR. A'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, he wires yon that the boss wants a written state¬ 
ment of his financial standing; timt he was charged with graft; thal he had 
asked for an Investigation, and asked you whether he would stand pat or tell, 
and whether or not he wo\dd disclose hl.s Interest In certain canneries; and 
Ihen he wrote you a letter about it? 

Sir. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you reply to that letter? 

Mr. Taylob. I think not. I beli(>ve I got one shortly after. 

Chairman AValsu. You think you got one .shortly' afit'r. You tore tin the 
letter? 

Sir. Tayiob. Yes. 


Chairman AA’alsh. Now, witli your e.vpcrlence its an investigator of criminals, 
ilidn’t It occur to you that If this mtin told a different story about where he got 
lliat money, that that would be proof laisiflve timt he lied and timt vmi had It 
In writing? Dhln’t that strike you? 

Sir, Taylor. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Didn’t strike you? 

Sir. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon an investigator, and yon lore that nii, that letter 
in which he told you he hud Interest in canneries? 

Sir. Taylob. No. 


only written evidence that you had 


Chairman AA'alsh. .And yon tore up the 
from Chew, this Chinaman? 

Sir. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is no dotiht yon got that tidegram? 

Sir. Taylor. None in the world. 

Chairman AValsh. He told ymi that he Innl tins matter up, that he was 
I'hargeil with graft, and wantetl to know wiiether or not la^ should stand pat^ 

Sir. Taylob. If I remember correctly I told him to stand pat. I didn’t use 
that language, but my advice to him wa.s in substance to- 

Chairman AValsh. One minute, I want to ask you a question right there 
because I want to get it into the record. liefore you started to volunteer that 
answer, I walked up to within 2 feet of you with a tissue-paper copy of a 
telegram In my hand, did I not? 

Sir. Tayixir. You have It there. 

Chairman Walsh. And you looked at me, and you .said then, I did tell him 
to stand pat, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylob. I can’t see what was on the paiier you have. 

Chairman Walsh. No; but you saw the tissue-paper copy, and you knew 
you w^e about to be confronted with a copy of a telegram you sent? 

Sir, Taylob. Yea 

Chalrm^an Walsh. You are not a sucker, you are an Investigator of criminals, 
the first time, “ I believe I did tell him to stand pat.” didn’t you? 

Mr. Taywr. No, sir; I think 1 told you this now; I told him not to answer, to 
demand a full Investigation. 

5’oh told him to until you saw me walk up 
\Mtn that. Hadnt you sworn over and over that Is what you told him to do, 
to demand a full investigation? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 


38819—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 7-18 
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Chairman Walsh. A complete Investigation? 

Mr. TAYwa. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you saw me come uj> with tills tl.s.sue copy in 
my hand, you remembered, didn't yon. tliat you did give him that advice to 
circumvent the Investigation of the Government? 

Mr. Taymk. Ao: I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not? 

Mr. Tayixir. No. 

Clinirman Wai.sh. Do you i-euiember wliat you told him? 

Mr. Taylor. Do I rememlier wliat I told him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Y’ou told him to stand pat, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. I prohalily told Iiim not to tell—to first demand an investigation, 
not to tell Commissioner Wliite—I don't know If I used tliose words, but not to 
tell Commissioner White anything until lie was charged, and upon investigation. 

Cliairman Walsh. You don’t remember, then, .fust what you said to lilm? 

Mr. Tayixir. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And tiie truth of the matter is you want to help alt you 
can to cover that up, don’t you? 

Mr. TAYr,OR. No, sir. 

^ Chairman Walsh. Did you know what his down-town canneries was? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know Avhetiier he had a down-town offlie or not? 

Mr. Taylor, No, sir; I don't know It now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You don’t know it now? 

Mr. Tayi,or. No. sir. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Now, flie truth of tlie matter is you iiave liad a lot of 
dealings with Tape, haven’t yon, honestly? 

Mr, Taylor. No; I haven’t; and I defy anyone in the world to show I have, 

(tliairnian Walsh. You know that this is a ('Iiinunian? 

Mr. T.ayixir. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He is married to a wiiite woman? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that Is not considered rpsiHs'table, Is It. among white 
people? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know aliopt the respectable part, it is not, in my opin¬ 
ion. proper. 

Cliairman Walsh. II is not iiroiier? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon said before luncheon tliat yon knew the way 
f’liinese grafters got tlieir ]mll was putting their brotlier Cliinaman in terror 
in some way? 

Mr. Taylor. In the terror of the law; that is one way. 

Chairman Walsh. .And they get it that way; isn’t that what you said? 

Mr. Tavlor. Why, I don't ,iust understand I said anything about putting 
them in terror. 

(tlialruian Walsh. Weil, liow do tlie.i- get tlie money out of Ciiinainen? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, one Chinaman may go to another Chinaman and say, 
“ Give me $500 and I will have your friemis ianded,” 

Chairman W.alsh. Take Tape, for instance. Stipiwse, now, it was Tape, and 
that he was getting money; what would he do? 

Mr. Taylor. If he was getting money? 

Cliairman Walsh. If he was giafting, liow would he do it? Give us tlie 
various ways In which he would do it. in extenao. 

Mr. Tayixir. He Avould probably have a go-ljetwecn; some one who would call 
for tlie money. 

(ihairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Tayixir. Df course, if he was smuggling, I don’t know; he would have 
to have some one, unless he was doing it himself. 

Clinirman Walsh. Anytliing el.se? 

Mr. Taylor. That is the only way it could be done unless he wanted it him¬ 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. That is your explanation of how a Cliinaman gets money 
out of another Chinaman if he Is a grafter? 

Mr. Tayixib. I am telling you instances liow they have done. 

Chairman Walsh. I want you to tell me Just how Taiie would graft If he 
was a grafter: if he was an interpreter, if he was an Investigator—he knew 
everything about it; you know every tiling he did? 

Mr. Taylor. Y'es. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tell us just Iww Tape would get the money. 

Mr. Taylob. He would have a go-heU'een, a man that would go to a China¬ 
man and say: " Ion give roe so much money and I will give it to Tape and 
Tape will hove your son or your brother and he will have him landed." 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylob. And he would give him the money. That Is the way It Is done. 
I have investigated dozens of cases of tbgt kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are iststed; you are well posted.' Any other way? 
Any other way that it is done? 

Mr. TAYI.OB. Unless lie could go to a man who was in detention and say, 
“ Give me $500 after you are landed, and I will see you are landei” 

Chairman Walsh. Any other way? Yon seem to have overlooked the only 
way it is said Tape did it. Don’t they do it this way: That when a Chiniiman 
wants to' land, that the interpreter, if he is a crtxik, pretenrLs that there is a 
discrepancy between the statement of the man and his relatives, and it Is held 
up until the crooked interpreter gets through direct to tlie Ciilnaman’s rela¬ 
tives and get the money before It is straightened out. Isn't that the common, 
ordinary way? 

Mr. TAYrjiK. That is Just what I .s.ay, he has a go-iietween. 

Cliairman Walsh. No, you didn't sa.v It at all. He gets the go-between, hut 
it is done by misinterpreting their language. 

Mr. Taylor. He gets it as he pleases if he is crooked. 

Chairman Walsh. Don't you hear of tills thing being done just as I have 
described, or are we the first to discover it? 

Mr. Taviair. I gues-s ,vou discovered it 

Chairman Walsh. We discovered it? And you have been hunting crmiked 
Chinese and Interpreters and all that kind of matter, and you luive never lieard 
nlauit this until I asked you about it now myself? 

Mr, Taylor. I have heard that could lie’done, and I have always watclied 
for it, 

Cliairman Wat.sh. .And this is the tirst instance you liave hearil of? 

Mr, Tayj.ou. You don't tell me; you ask if it eoald be done, 

Cliairman Walsh. 1 am asking if it is a common way? 

Mr. Tayiaik. We haven't bad snilieieiit cases to- 

Cliairman 'Walsh. Yon haven’t had a siiltieieiit immlier of easi*s? 

.Mr. Tayloii. Tliey could do it of course. 

Clialriiiaii Walsh. Tliey could do it? 

Mr. Taylor. That is wliat- 

(ISy direction of the chairman tlie answer was stricken out.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Noiv, I will ask you, Did you write a letter to Taiie on 
tile same day that you sent tlie telegram? 

Mr. Taviair. That I couldn’t say positively, wlietlier I did or not; I may liave. 

Clailrman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Taylob, I coulcfn’t say positively whether I did or not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was it on this subject? 

Mr. Taylor. If I wrote it. it was—yes, sir. I laid no oilier dealings then 
with Tape. 

Chairman Walsh. No interest in liini except as a friend? 

Mr. Taylor. No Interest in him except as a friend, a man who laid been 
faithful to me in every undertaking that I had vvltli him. 

Cliairman Walsh. You still recoininend liim to tlie Government as a Io.val, 
eflicient person, and one uism whom some mean joti might be put up by a dis¬ 
honest Clilnanuin, do you? You still do It to-day? 

Mr. Taylob. Rwommend him as oae of tlie best investigators. I am not talk¬ 
ing about Interpreter. But it I sent lilm out to find a man, he will find him 
for me. 

Clitilrmnn Walsh. He is a good man hunting up other men? 

Mr. Taylob. That is what I used him for. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat is ahout as far ns .you will go now, then? 

Mr. Taylob. That Is all the work he lias done for me. 

Chairman Walsh. You recommend Tape now to tlie Goveriimeiit as mi 
efficient, honest man? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t recommend liliii ns an honest man, IxHausc they tell me 
he is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey tell you he is not? 
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Mr. Taylos. Yes. If he Is, I will recommend him—as I .stated Just now, for 
getting inforraatloD, and as far as I have known—I have never had—there are 
only two Interpreters that I can rely on In the service, and he Is one of tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would still rely on him? 

Mr. Taylor. Not until he Is cleared of this charge. 

Chairman Walsh. He must be cleared of this charge? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly he most. 

Chairman Walsh. You have also shown the way he might do It if he was 
misinterpreting the language, what they said, could get money that way? 

Mr. Taylor. There are many wa.vs that he could do It, but I don’t think he 
could do It that way without the officers finding him out very shortly. 

Chairman Walsh. I think they have got him. Unless some one high In 
authority helps him and told him to suppress Information; that would help 
him, wouldn't It? 

Mr. Taylor. No; he couldn’t suppress- 

Chairman Walsh. If you were starting to conduct an investigation by the 
Government, or somebody under you, and another official ndvlse<l this man you 
are Investigating to suppress, give information that would aid, you would‘re¬ 
port the man to the Government and ask that he be discharged? 

';Mr. Taylor. If I was making- 

Clmirinan Walsh. Suppose you were making an investigation of a man and 
you discovered that another official had told him to suppress evidence, wouldn’t 
you notify the Government that that man be discharged ? 

Mr. Taylor. I certainly would. If I was authorized to make an Investigation; 
I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you draw a distinction between one who nught be 
authorized and one who might bo unauthorized? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there some one aulhoriwd to mak<‘ an investigation 
of Frank Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was he? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of an unautliorized iierson ever under¬ 
taking It? 

Jlr. Taylor. Have I ever heard of It? 

Chairman Walsh. You know the head of a department woidd liave a right 
to make an investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, there is a (luestlon in my mind whether he would not bo 
justifled In refusing to answer questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose this particular case: Suppose that Mr. White, at 
Seattle, had been appointed commi.ssloner of immigration at tiie port of Seattle, 
and that he believed that Tape was a thief, and conducted an investigation, do 
you believe that any other officer of the Government would be authorized to 
tell a man who was suspected of lx?ing a thief not to answer the questions of 
Commissioner White? There is a concrete case for you. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, that would depend entii'ely on whetlier he was authorized 
to make the investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. You are an exiawt—you are an e.vpert Investigator your¬ 
self? 

Mr. Tayiob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And here is a commissioner of Immigration, and here Is 
an Interpreter working out of his office. Do you mean to say the condition 
of your department Is In such shape that one Government official should advise 
another one under Commissioner White not to give his full access to any 
Information he had if he wa,s Investigating himself; that is, If Commissioner 
White was Investigating? 

Mr. Taylor. If he qualifies It by telling him to put It up to the department, 
his superior officer, and knew that the man that made the Investigation had 
been thoroughly authorized. 

Chairman Walsh. But you deny the right of Commissioner White when he 
went to the port of Seattle to make a thorough Investigation of Tape, whom he 
suspected of graft? 

Mr. Taylor. Without reporting to the department and having charges filed 
against him. My reason for that Is in all cases charges would naturally follow. 
They (lid. Would It be fair—It was not In ray mind—for an officer to go to 
a man and get a statement from him about a certain thing, and then go to 
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another man ami say, “ Well, did you do such and such or such and such at 
such and such a time,” and then have an Investlaatlng officer come along and 
go over It again and put those together. You can build up a ease against any¬ 
one in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t that tlie way you build up ail your eases against 
anybody? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. I never liave built up a case against any man in my 
life, and I never will. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to tell me when you go out and investigate 
a case you don’t go to the persons wliom you tliink have the information, and 
don’t you go to the person yon think committed tlie Illegal act and try to find 
out whether It was true or not? 

Mr. Taylob. I certainly do, but I don't take advance statemenis from men 
and try and trip him into it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know Commissioner White? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And I am going to ask you tlie specific ouestlon: I'o vou 
know of any attempt on the part of Commissioner White to trick Tape Into 
anything? 

.Mr. ’Taylob. Not tlmt I can state. 

Clialrman M'alsh. Y’ou have no personal knowledge of It? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Clmirimin Walsh. 'Tlie fact of tlie mutter is your relations were so close 
witli tlie Chinaman tlmt yon wanted to lielp liiin in this investigation and 
against the Government, is that true? 

Mr. Taylob. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie write yon a letter following that telegram, a second 
letter answering the letter you wrote him following the sending of tins tele¬ 
gram? 

Mr. Taylob. I can’t say tlmt he did. I thinic he fidlowcd his telegram with 
a letter. 

Clialrman Walsh. And you have torn up all letters yon got from Taim? 

Mr. Taylob. Ail except ns I have said, .some time ago tlmt had something 
otticliil ill tlieni. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn't keep any of tlie letters you got from him? 

Mr; Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Regarding tills investigation, your advice to him, the 
charge that was made against liim and all atiout it? 

Mr. Tayipb. Why, I hud nothing about- 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tear them up? 

Jlr. Taylob. I tore up everything 1 had from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Y^ou tore up everytliing you liad from lilni? 

Mr. ’Taylob. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got tlie original telegram that lie sent you? 

Mr. Tayipb. Wily, 1 tliink not; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What has become of it? 

Mr. Taylob. I probably tore it up; I don't know. I don't say I bavc, but I 
had no reason for keeping it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a copy of tlie telegram you sent liim?' 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a copy of tlie letter you sent him? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you sent him tliis telegram: 

“ Insist on statement In writing giving reasons for request your financial 
standing and defer replying until yon hear from me regarding particulars writ¬ 
ten me. Write me what down-town office is used for”? 

Mr. Taylob. Probably; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted that held up? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Until lie heard from you? 

Mr. Taylob. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. “Regarding particulars written me”? 

Mr. ’Taylob. Write me? 

Chairman Walsh. No. “ Regarding particulars written me. Write me 
what down-town office is used for ”? 

Mr. Tayipb. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have a down-town office? 
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Mr. Tatlob. No, sir. 

Chairman Wauhh. What did joirmonn by saving that? Was that some 
code Itetween you and him? 

Mr. Taylob. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did tliat mean? 

Mr. Taylob. It meant I liad instriietion.s from the l>ureau to a.seerOiin what 
use was made of the down town oftit'e In Seattle, and I asked him to notify 
me what It was used for. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you laid any corresiwndenee witli 1dm before? 

Mr. Taylob. About that? 

Chaiman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylob. I laid not. 

Chairman Walsh. So tlmt (lie first request you liave is tills “Write me wliat 
down-town ofiiee is used for.’’ and fimt was an inquiry for an investigation 
that you were .suiiposLul to lie making for tlie Covernment in regard to tiie 
down-town offlee? 

Mr. Taylob. No. sir: ns preliminary. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Tills wils preliminary? 

I lis'l a reipiest from tlie bureau to know what it was u.seil 
fbr and I wired-— 

Chairman Walsh. Was the request in writing? 

Mr. Taylob. I tidnk ,so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a c-opy of the request? 

Mr. Taylob. 1 liaven’t it wiili me; it is on file in Hie bureau. I made a 
report on it. 

Chairmnn Walsh. He wired you on June 3: 

“Boss request written statement my finaneial standing, iiiontlity ineoine, 
what hou.se cost and inaeliine. Wife refused make stalement as to ineoine; 
personal reasons. Cliarge me iiitli grafting.” 

He had been eliarged wifli graft, liadn’t he? 

Mr. Taylob. Tliat is wind lie said. 

Chairman Walsh. “Cliarge me with graffiiig. I liave no fear; asked for 
Investigaflon niysidf.” Was tliat after your eommunieatlon? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

(tlmirmnn Walsh. Did you write and tell liim? 

Mr. Taylob. I wrote or wireit liini. 1 eitlier wrote liiin or wired liini at tliat 
time. 

Cliairiiinn Walsh. “ I iiave no fear : tisked for investigation iiiyseif; flie ques¬ 
tions are personal. Siiall I stand pat and not tell? I have interest In eiiii- 
nerles with Cliiiiest—sliall I diselose it—wliieli brings goial ineoine. Will do 
as you say.” 

Did you know tlmt was a lie? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t know it is now. 

Cliairmun Walsh. You liave no reason to disiieiieve Mr. T.-qie? if tie would 
say lie owned canneries, you would lielieve liliii still? 

Mr. Taylob. He told me, I lliink, tlmt lie made $1,600 - 

Chairman Walsh. On canneries? 

Mr. Taylob. On canneries, and tlmt no Seattle Cliine.se iiere in it. t told 
him to tell Mr. Boiilitiin tliat statement 
Ciialrnian Walsh. "Have written full particulars.” 

I am going to ask you if you didn’t .sent tins telegram in reply to tlmt: 

“ Insist on statement in writing giving reasons for retpiest your fliiancial 
standing and defer replying until you liear from me regarding particulars 
written me. Write me wlmt down-town ollice is used for.” 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. You say tlmt tills wu-s meant to find out from Tajie wimt 
tile down-town office was used for? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman Wai.sh. Wliat down-town office was it, and where was it? 

Mr. Tayiaib. An ollice in tlie Hoke Building. We formerly had an office opt 
on the dock, and Iiispwtor Fisher, I tliink it was, some way renteil an office 
and liad an office. in a building down town, an addltionai office, at $35 a 
month. I had a request from tlie Imreau asking me to find, out what It was 
iisetl for and the necessity of it, amt I asked liliu to let me know wliat tlie 
down-town office was Imlng used for. 

Clmirman Walsh. And you Imdn't written him about it, and that la the first 
I’tHiuest and only request you ever made in your life to Taiie in regard to that 
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matter, and that was In reply to a telpRi-am tellins: you he was accused of graft, 
and In which you replied not to tell anything until he could confer with you? 

Mr. Tatmb. Tes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And you want us to believe that, do you—you want the 
Government to believe that? 

Mr. Tayio*. That is the first and only request I made about the olllce, and 
as far as the telegram Is concerned, of course I sent it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a report on the San Francisco office? 

Mr. Taylob. When? 

Chairman Wal.sh. When was that report? 

Mr. Bubikk. About March 1. 

Mr. Tayior. Yea, sir; about that date. I would not sjiy ju.st when it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And in that reisn t yon refliM'ted on Kd.sidl—you reportisl 
against Edsell’s conduct? 

Mr. Taylob. I think so. 

Chairman Waish. And Ainsworth? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Ciniirman Walsh. And wiio else—Backus? 

Mr. Tay'iob. I will .state I made a se|)arale report on Ainsworth W'hiMi 
resulted in charges being file<l. 

Chairman WAigiH. And I'klsell and Backus? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are tlie ones in charge at .San Franci.sco? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Clinlrman Waush. You intended to recommend wiio for it? 

Mr. 'Taylob. For what? 

Ciialrmun Walsh. For the place. IMd you liave some one you inteude<I lo 
recommend for the place? 

Jlr. Taylob. No, sir. T can't recommend anyone. 

CImIrman Walsh. Y'on can't recsimmend anyone? 

Mr, Tayi,or. No, .sir. Tim oidy tiling I recommended was catting out the re<l 
tape and simplifying the work, and I tliink one statement was tliat the com¬ 
missioner onglit to run tlie office instead of tlie assistant comml.ssioner. 

(diairman Wai.sh. Ami tliat yon tliought some man experienced In criminal 
matters ouglit to have cliarge of this wliole smuggling proposition? 

Mr. 'Taylor. Certainly ; yes, sir. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Now, isn’t this a fact, I urn going to put to you rigid 
strniglit: Tliat you got Into tlio department—you are a real estate man—you 
got into the department under President Uoosevelt and got very close to 
President Uoosevelt by being his personal attaclif; that you came hack and 
you served all duidng tlie Roosevelt administration and got into the Secret 
Service that way, and then served during tlie 'I’aft administration, and tlien 
you had Cldef Wilkie a.ssign you so tliat you could g(‘t an early pull witli 
President Wilson: that you got an acnmiiiitiince witli President Wilson, the 
new administration; you immediately secui'tsl renppoliitmeiit on tlie recom¬ 
mendations you had from tlie department and on the liidorsemcid of tlie Presi¬ 
dent; tliat you came out Iierc and you have reported against all tlie San 
Francisco officers, and that you intend that tliey sliould lie removeil and tlial 
Botne one pei'son would he placed in cliarge of all tlie.se criminal iiiatter.s. 
AVasn’f that your conception of llic wliole tiling? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Tliut iiiigiit look like imw it would work out? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t see wliy. 

Chairman Walsh. If 'Tape was a dishonest man. and If tliere are such 
grafters in the department, and if they had a |iull with an authority us high 
as .you, that would be an ideal way to work it. wouldn't it? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walbh. You protecUsl Tape riglit up to the Inst minute, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 'Tliore Is no pos.sll!le cliance anyone could profit liy any 
connection I have wltli the service. 

Clinirman Walsh. Could Tape iiroftt liy driving through Chinatown witli 
.you in an automobile, with Ids wife, and tlie Chlnnim'ii knowing tliat yon viere 
In full charge of the Chinese smuggling and of Clilnese matters; could lie or 
not? 

Sir. Taylob. Not unless he was crooked. 

Chairman Walsh. But If he was a crook, that is the ideal way, isn’t it? 
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Mr. T.\ti,ob. Trs, sir. 

Clmirninn Wai.sh. To show lie was close to the umn high In nuthorltv? 

Mr. Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Chiilramn \Vai,sh. This man was a member of an Asiatic race, and he was 
living with a woman for two years and you didn’t know whether they were 
ever married or not, of any of your own personal knowledge, did you? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; no one else does, as far ns I know. 

Chairmnn Walsh. And still you kept up friendly relationships in tlie pres¬ 
ence of the Chinese people of Seattle? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. And if lie was a crook and grafter, that was the way for 
him to get the money? 

.Mr. Tayiaib. I don’t believe I ever went in Chinatown with Tape but once in 
my life and that was to get some tirecrackers. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am going to ask you just one question now: I will ask 
you whether or not the following telegram was received by you at Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Skattlk, Wash., Jntic 3, 19IL 

IteJHL Taylob, 

■(//(; Inn, Duffiilo, .V. I'.; 

Ites requests written stateiueiit my financial standing, inontlily income, wliat 
house cost, and macldne. M’ifc refused make statement as to income, iiersonal 
rensons. C'luirge me witli grafting; I have no fear; asked for Investigation 
myself; the qiie-stimis are iiersonal. Kliall I stand pat and not tell? I have 
interest in canneries with Chinese—shall I disclose it—which brings good 
Income. Will do as you say. Have written full particulars. 

Fred Chew. 

Mr. TAYtAiB. Yes. sir. 

Cliiilriuan Wai.sh. And did you aiwwcr that telegram in tliis way; 

" Frank H. Tape, 

“ 16IS Thii !i/-fovrth Silrcct, ficullU', Wash.; 

Is that wliere lie lived? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman M’alsh. Did you have his address? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore did you have it? 

Mr. Taylor. I have lieen to his lioiise? 

Chairman Walsh. How Is tliat? 

Mr. TAYI.OR. 1 liave been to ids house. 

Chairman M'alsh. Did you reineniher tlie uuuilier? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Stiy, have you a book In whicli you keep niemoraiidas of 
your visits to these various places? 

Mr. q’AYLOR. To a house like tliat? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, ns to the work you do in various places? 

Mr, Tavlor. No; I stibnilt a reiairt of anything I do. 

Cliairman Walsh. And have you got any meiiiorandas at all, any memoranda 
book tliat you carry covering pa.ssing things tliat you haven’t inade reports 
UfKiii yet, siisisnided matters? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. tVell, I will ask you, then, if you replied to that telegram 
In this way; 

“ Frank H. Tape, 

“ lalS Thirtn-fourth Street, Scattte, Wash.: 

“Insist on statement in writing, giving reasons for request your fliianclul 
standing, and defer replying until you hear from me regarding particulars 
written me. Write me what down-town office Is used for. 

“ Taylob.” 

Mr. Tay'iair. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you when you got his telegram? 

Mr. Taylor. In Buffalo. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you In tlie hotel? 

Mr. Tayiaib. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. And what time did you send the telegram to him? 
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Mr. Taymb. I could not say. Probably nigbt incssaKC. 

Chairman Walsh. The same night? 

Mr. T.aylob. Night message, I presume. 

Chairman Walsh. You think It was a night message? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his a night message? 

Mr. Taylob. I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you ascertain why he knew him as Chew in¬ 
stead of Tape? 

Chairman Walsh. He .says it was an alias that he used. 

Mr. Taylob. That is his Chinese name, I might explain. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is his Chinese name? 

Mr. Taylob. Tape Is simply an American name. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Kverybody aeeme<I to know him as Frank Tape, and 
Ills dealings with everybody were as Frank Tape, hut in his telegram there It 
was Chew. 

Mr. Taywb. He always used the name of Chew, nearly always he nsed it, 

1 guess every time he has ever been working wltli mo lie liad been working 
under tlie name of Chew. * 1 ,':-. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, didn’t every letter tliat yon over received from tlii?^' 
man on oiliclai liuslness, wasn’t it signial Frank Taiie? *' 

Mr. Tayixib. On oftloial business? 

(thalrman Walsh. Y’es. 

Mr. 'rAYLOii. I don’t know that I over roooivod any on oliiolal huslnoss. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Oid you ever receive a letter from liim slgmsl any way 
c.xceiit Frank Tape? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t believe I ever received one from liim signed P’rank Tape. 

I think it was cither Chew or Fred. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then- 

Mr. Taylob. Now, I would not say. 

Chairman Walsh. You got a letter from liim following tliat, didn't you? 

Mr. Taylob. Tliat would indicate it; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you an.swered tlie letter? 

Mr. T.ayiajb. Yes, sir; if I did. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon didn’t liccp any copy of your answer? 

■Mr. Taylob. No, air. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And you tore up tlie letter he wrote to you? 

Mr. Tayiaib. Yes, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. .And It was on vital business connected with the Oovei'll- 
nient, the investigation of tliis man lilniself? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. All riglit, tliat is your interpretation. 

Commissioner O’CoiYNkll. He is known ollii-ially im tlie tiovernment roil as 
p’rank H. Tape? 

Mr. Tavuib. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Or P'rank Tape. 

Mr. Taylob. Frank H. Tape; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all. You are excusi'd. 

Mr. 'I’AYLOB. All right. 

Cliairnian W'alsh (indicating papers). I want In keep these and clitvk them 
over. We will return them to you liefore you leave tlie city. 

Mr. Tayjaie. I am going—will you send them to me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; if yon will give Mr. Ituslek your address. 

Mr. Tavmb. All right, sir. Here is tlie remnant of that llndicatlngl, tlie 
other deposits, and you have the hook there. 

Chairman AValsh. Give Mr. Rnsiek tlie whole business. Yon sav yon laid 
more deposits there? 

Mr. Tayidb. No; it Is in the bunk; that is, the balance now. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you want these mailed? 

Mr. Taylob. Care Rnreau of Immigration. 

Chairman Walsh. Washington. D. C.? 

Mr. Taymb. Washington. I). C.; .vcs. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Call Mr. Edsell. 

Mr. Taylob. I mn excused, then? 

Chiilrman Walsh. You are excused now. 

Mr. TAYix>n. .\1I right, sir. 
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Chulriiiun Walsh. Yon will plme remain In attemlaaee, Mr. Taylor. You 
are not exen-sed finally. Just wait; we may recall you. 

Mr. Tayix)R. Well, I have through truusimrtatlou to Washington to-morrowV 

Chairinah Walsh. To what? 

Mr. Taywr. To Washington City to-morrow morning. I had transportation 
and I iiad to cancel it on account of waiting for this. 

Cliaiiman Wal.sh. Well, now, coiddn’t you wire them and tell them this 
Investigation Is going on and we may want you? 

Conimlssloner Oauukt.so.n. Retter detain him on fia’inal suhiwaa. 

Mr. Tayi,oh. I am perfectly willing to stay. 

Clhairnian Wai..sh. Well, Just stay liere, then. 

Coinmissloner GARRRrso.s. Well, Oiat furnishes ju.stiflcjttion. 

Chairman AVai.sh. We expect to be througli hy Uemorrow evening. That is 
our Intention. We may want to call you any tUi>e in the meantime. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I am to remain until 1 am excused. There is a s<‘parate 
clmrge for canceling transporl.stion. 

Chairman W.alsh. Is there? I didn't kno«-. 

Mr. T.\yia)H. I got through transiHUdation from I.os Angeles und huek this 
way. 

^Chairman Wal.sh. Well, it will be an exeu.se that you were kept la*re ia 
attendance on this liearing. 

Mr. TAYr.oR. Kvery tiini‘ you camel, tliey charge you. It only comes out of 
tile Governmeut. 

Clmirman Walsh. I am soiTy. 

Commissioner Gabrki.son. Tlie Governmeul will lia\e to .stand the money. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HAHEY EDSEIL. 

Commissioner Garuktson. Give your mime und iiddress. 

Mr, Kusell. Harry Edsell. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. You sidemnly swear tlie testimony yon are alamt to give 
in the investigation now going on liefore tliis (sumiii.ssion, Mng an investiga¬ 
tion into tlie alleged simiggliiig of Asiatics into the ihiited Htaies, will l>e tlie 
triitli, the wliole triitli, and nothing hut (lie truth, so help yon tiod? 

Mr. Edsell. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Your addri'ss, 

Mr. Eusei.l. 974 .Vslniry ytreet. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Mr. Edsell, liow long liavc ymi been coiiiiw'ted witli tlie Gov¬ 
ernment service? 

Mr, Edsell. About 1-’ years. 

Mr. Bustek. And prior to that wind business were you in? 

Mr. En.sELL. Newspaper enteiTirises. 

Mr. Busiek. And wliere were you engagisl in tlie newspaiwr liiisiness prior to 
tile time yon went into tlie Goveriiiiieiit service? 

Mr. Edsell. At the time I was appointed I was city editor of the Evening 
Telegram of Portland, Oreg., and publisher of tlie Pacific Drug Review of tlie 
.same city. 

Mr. Bhsiek. And at wliat posts tiave ,vou serveil, Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell. I entered tlie service as a Cliiiiese iiis|)ector at Port Townsend, 
Wash., in July, 1903. In lleceniber, 1904, I was promoted to the iiosition of 
Cliinese inspector In charge at Sumus, Wash. I remalnetl there until Jnne. 
1909, wlien I was made Ciilnese inspector in charge of tlie enforcement of tlie 
Clilnese-exclu.sion act on the Canadian tairder, witti lieadquartM'a at Montreal. 
I was subsequently transferred to Wasliiiigton, lint lad'ore tlie transfer actually 
took effect—I mean while lieing oecttpied in tlie field as an investigator of 
personnel and smuggling minors—I was transfeiwed to San Franclsssi for tlie 
purpo.se of investigating the station, and was .suliseiinently left here ns 
assistant eomnilssioner. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have yon iieen assistant conirals.sioner. Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell, Since November, 1910. 

Mr. BtisiEK. Mr. Edseli, 1 asked yon informally la.st week to make a emii- 
pllntlon of the miiiilier of (lilnese entering the country for the Inst mimlier of 
years. Have you done that? 

Mr. Edsell. T liave. 

Mr. Busiek. Anil also tlie miiiiher of applications ns mercliants. iiniiiiier of 
applications as students, the number of return iippllcatloii,s, tlie niimlier of afi- 
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plications to come In ns sons of inercluiiits. You have made compilations of 
that, have you? 

Mr. Kdsell. ITes, sir. 

Mr. BfsiEK. Will you Just hand them to tlie stenographer, so that they 
may be filed with the commission? ISee Rlsell exhibit.] Mr. Kilsell, to what 
extent has .smuggling of Chinese been carried on in this district? We want your 
estimate as closely as you can give it, ami what is tlie manner? 

Commissioner Gaeket.sox. Better get tlie confines of that district. 

Mr. Busier. Just give us the geographical boundaries of this district. 

Mr. Edsell. The present geographical boundaries are nortiiern (lallfomia 
and the State of Nevada, tiie ilne being tlie same in nortiiern California as that 
of (lie judicial di.strict. I don't believe I can tell you tlie exact outline of it 
myself now, but it conforms to the line of tlie judicial district. 

Commissioner (Iauiietsox. Wliat is llie last port? 

Mr. Eoselu. Well, It Is an in-egular line running from a ixiint some distance 
north of Santa Barhara on tlie coast in a northeasterly direction until it comes 
out at one isiliit wllhin aliout 75 or 80 miles of San PVancisco and then strikes 
almost directly east. 

Coinniissloner Oakketsox. Well, the coast line is wliiil I waul. 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. 

yir. Busiek. Mr. Edsell, wliat arc tlie various mctliods by wliicli Chinese are 
smuggled In here? 

Mr. Edsell. In tins district? 

ilr. Busiek. Yes. 

Jlr. Edsell. There are many of tlicm. One, by means of incoming ahip.s, 
as stowaways, usually with the connivance of the Chinese ctx‘W men on board 
tlie slil|is, and at times wiih Ihe connivance of otliers on the .ship. Also by 
Hieiins of small boats from Mexico coming up the coast, coming into this bay, 
coming into Monterey Bay, Half Moon Bay, tho.se iilai'es that afford good 
landing places. Tlien indirectly into this district by means of the southern 
border, and freight cars coming northward, the ultimate destination being 
points within this district, and the unloading taking place within this district. 

,Mr. Busiek. What is the extent of smuggling. In your judgment? 

Mr. Edsell. Directly into this district I don’t think tliat it runs into any 
vcr.i large number iK‘r .year, but it is very dllticult to estimate. 

Mr: Busiek. What would you say aliout the southern California district, 
from your knowledge? 

Sir. Edsell. I think large numbers are smuggled from tlie Mexican border 
and into soutliorii California by way of the water from Slexico. 

Mr. Busiek. Tiie liandling of smuggling cases is now under Inspector Taylor, 
I believe? 

Sir. Ed, SELL. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. And lie has fxniiplele cliarge of that? 

Sir. Edsell. S’es. 

Mr. Busier. How long has that licen? 

Sir. Eilsell. Since—according to my best recolleclion, by tlie departmental 
order issued—since last Sliirch. 

Mr. Busier. How many men 1ms lie caught since tlmt time In your district? 

Jlr. Edsell. (inly one that I have knowledge of. 

Mr. Busier. And how many men have been assigned from this district to 
him to as.slst him? 

Mr. Edsell. I'erinanently one, Insia'ctor Cliaduoy, but at tinie.s as higli 
as five and six. 

Jlr. Busier. And what has been tlie occasion for such details of five and six ? 

Mr. ED8EI.L. When there were rumors of the northcoinlng of a boat from 
Mexico, telegrnplied us from the southeni jurisdiction, or telephoned us liy the 
former inspector at Monterey, who is now under InsiK>ctor Taylor. 

Jlr. Busier. And tlieii you would stmd out men to watch the protaisetl land¬ 
ing places; Is that the Idea? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes: usually assigning them to temporary service under— 
directly under Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Busier. Jlr. Etlsell, without going into the records, but wliere you have 
records of these transactions If you will Indicute them so that we can later 
cheek them up, I want to inqnlre Into tlie Calijm Incident, a boat which I 
lielieve has been seised by ofllcers under you. How many Chinese were 
smuggled in on that boat? 
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Mr. Edset.i,. My reeollwtion is twenty some. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And did you get the Chinese who were brought in? 

Mr. Edsell. Two of them. 

Mr. Busier. And the rest escaped? 

Mr. Edsem,. Yes, sir. We caught tlie two several days after they entered, 
caught them as they were trying to get north on the train. 

Mr. Busier. Your olTlce had knowledge of tlie coining of that boat, did it not? 

Mr. Edbei.l. Yea. The episode was tlie subject of correspondence for some 
time prior to the actual coming of it? 

Mr. Busier. Wlio was hamlllng tlie Calipso case? 

Mr. Bdseu.. Who was? 

Mr. Busier. Yea. 

Mr. Edskli.. The oHicers of the .soutliern jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busier. Under Inaiiector Taylor? 

Mr. Ed.seli,. No; iiefore Inspector Taylor came. 

• Mr. Busier. Before Insiiector Taylor came? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AVa.s there a mail liy tlie name of .Maliin? 

Mr. Edsell. Main. 

Mr. Busier. Dave Maliin or Main; how do you spell his name? 

Mr. Edsell. Jl-a-i-n. 

Mr. Busier. A man by tlie name of Dave Main concerned in that? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. I will ask you wlietlier or md it Is a fact that Dave Main went 
down there for tlie puniose of pointing out the Cliinese to the Eox Bros., tiie 
owners of ttic (lalipHo, and assisting in bringing tliem on to tlie Calipsot 

Mr. Ed.seli,. That is our information. 

Mr. Busier. You got tliat iiiformutioii from confessions of tlie men ivlio 
were caught? 

Mr. Edsell. Fox and I’ittinger, wlio were connecteil with tlie transaction, 
who were captured and trleil for tlie offense. 

Mr. Busier. Now, tlieir confessions are to the effect, are tliey not, tliat they 
didn’t know where these Chinese were but that Main did know, and that he 
was going to lead them to the Chinese or tlie Chinese to the boat? 

Mr. Edsell. That i.s my recollection of it; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t tliere fiirtlier evidence in flieir confessions that they 
would liave abandoned this sciieme luid it not lieen tor the tact that Main 
importuned them utter they had promise of otlier employment, and kept 
importuning them until tliey agreed to go into the deal and go tlirough 
with it? 

Mr. Edsell. Jlr. Biisiek, I am not sure just wiiere that came to us, whether 
it came in tlie confession of Fox Bros., or wlietlier Inspector Ainswortii got it 
from other sources and laid it iiefore Commissioner Backus and myself, but it 
is in the ofBcinl records as a statement—an olltclal statement. 

Mr. Busier. What is Main, or wlio was lie, before lie got into the Gov¬ 
ernment service? 

Mr. Edsell. I know very little about liini. 

Mr. Busier. Well, lie was known a.s a notorious smuggler, was lie not, or 
hail that reputation? 

Mr. Edsell. That is my impression, but I knew very little of tlie details of 
tlie Calipso matter up to tlie time tliat the controversy arose between the 
bureau and the San Francisco oflice, as to Inspector Aliiswortli’s status, and 
that lirouglit out some things tliat brought more prominently to my attention 
some things tliat would not have come to my attention promimently otherwise. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, isn’t it a fact tliat Main and his crowd landed 
about 20 Chinese—or Main’s crowd landed atiout 20 Chinese—while they were 
waiting for the CalipHo to come up? 

Mr. Edsell. I scarcely think timt would be accurate. My understanding of 
it is that prior to the time that Main engageil lilmself with the Government 
officers he was associateil with a man nameil Garibaldi and another one named 
Bruner, my recollection is. And after Main became associated with the Gov¬ 
ernment officers his efforts were directed toward allying himself with the Fox 
Bros, and tlielr iimliltlons in the promotion of smuggling, then Bruno or Bruner 
and Garibaldi, while Main was engaging himself with Fox Bros., pullat off 
this other trick and successfully landed a bunch of Cliinese in the southern 
district 
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Jlr. Busibk. Mr. FMsell, Is it not true timt tlie ehnrgc Is frequently made, 
and probably not without foundation, that men like Slain and other lnspe<'- 
tors, amt Insitectora of like caliber, actually do help hatch conspiracies that 
result in bringing contraband Chinese into the country, and then turn on the 
Chinese they have conspired with? 

Mr, UnsEti, That charge has been made at le.ost four times to my knowledge. 

Sir, Busiek. Has It ever been the basis of an otliclal Investigation by the 
bureau? 

Sir. Kdsell. I can’t say that. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Has it Iteen reisnicd to the bureau? 

Sir. KDSET.r,. Ves, sir. 

Sir. Bt'siEK. (live the names of the inspectors who wei’C su])posod to have 
been involveil, Sir. Edsell. 

Sir. Edsell. I don't think I can do that at this time. I have a vague recol¬ 
lection of circumstances that were laid before the court in Hetrolt incident 
to some case that was before the court. 

Sir. BrsiEi:. SVell, I know that cast' myself. Is tliore any other instance? 

Sir. Edsell. Another was one wherein an otticer on (he witness stand before 
the district court in Spokane, Wash., involved himself in such an undertaking, 
and my recollection Is that the court ordered his arrest before he left the wit¬ 
ness stand. 

Sir. BrsiEK. Are tliero any casi's pending recently, Mr. Edsell, that you have 
knowledge of? 

Sir. Edsell. Subsequently last Jaimary came the Co/ipxo matter in wiiieh 
at the time the arrests of Slain and the Fox Bri>s. and I’ittlnger—or rather 
one of the Fox Bros, and littlnger—took place, we received just meager inti¬ 
mation that Slain was not to he disturbed, he was not to be prosecuted. We 
don't know why; were not advised why, but gather from the situation which 
was laid before us that he was in good standing wilh tin* oillcers in some way. 
Finally we learned that be wtis actually In the employ of the Government, and 
then suhsequently all of these other details to which you have referred, came 
out. I.ntely we have been callerl upon—well, to lay the foundation for this I 
will say that wiien Sir. Taylor was placed In charge of the smuggling Investi¬ 
gations, we were admonished to exient him the fullest cooperation so that In 
pursuance of that admonishment whenever we were called uimn of course we 
give him everything that we can. Well, lately we have been called uiwn to 
assign an Insimctor to meet a man named McFadden who came up here under 
Sir. Taylor’s auspices from Slonteroy to expose certain circumstances in con¬ 
nection with a smuggling enterprise. 

We asslgni'd an Inspector nam«l Peabody to the duty, and under the informa¬ 
tion that we had he was to meet this SIcFadden, who was to present an oliiclul 
badge. Each lnsi)ector is provhled w ith an otflclal badge. .And this McFadden 
was to carry one of those ollicial badges and by It be recognlzwi. Our inspector 
met him and was taken by him to meet a Chinese in Chinatow n, and was told 
that he must represent himself ns an owner of a big automobile that could 
probably carry 10 Chinamen; that a party—the idea was that a party of 
Chinese were to land at Moitterey. and that this McFadden and this Inspector 
were to lead these Chinamen to believe that they were going down with their 
machine to get the Chinese and bring them to San Francisco, and that, as a 
matter of fact, McFadden would play false w ith his n.ssociates and arrange for 
the arrest of the Chinese while they were cn route from Monterey to San 
Francisco, IVell, the morning following the filling of this assignment by In¬ 
spector Peaborly, he proteate<l against the assignment, and when the commis¬ 
sioner and myself understood his Impressions of what he was to do Incident to 
that duty, we agreed with him that It was improper that he should represent 
himself as a smuggler and play into the smugglers’ hands and agree to par¬ 
ticipate in receiving of Chinese and making arrangements for receiving them. 
The commissioner and I talked the matter over and felt so keenly the position 
that we telcgrnpherl the bureau and told them the situation, and that we w'ere 
unwilling to assume the responsibility for such a policy unless the hureau it.self 
idtsolntely directed It. That w’as about five or six days ago. We have had no 
reply to our telegram up to this time. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, I want to get down right now to administrative 
problems there at the station that might affeid Chinese smuggling. How many 
interpreters have you? 

Mr. Edseli- .About 10 Chinese Interpreters. 

Mr. Busier. And are interpreters under civil service? 
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Mr. Kuheli,. No : not a.s n rule. 

Mr. Busiek. How art the}' uplJOliited, Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell. We have out Interiireter and iuHiMHdor, a TOiiibinatlon [wsltlon 
that is under civil .service. That Ls Dr. (lardner. 

Mr. Bf.siEK. And how art the other aiipointiwnts made? 

Mr. Edsem.. Merel}' on iinatf of—well, inerel.v on quallHi’ation and our re<’oni- 
mendation for the apiKdntment. 

Mr. BtwtKK. Your recomniemhitiou; that is, the reeouimeiulatlou of (lea. 
Backus or yourself? 

Mr. Eoseu.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Have you the free power to remove inconi|K'teiit iatei'ia'cters? 

Mr. Edbeli.. No. hideeil. 

Mr. Bt^.siEK. Yiai say no. indi'cd. Have you tried to remove any interpreters 
and iMtii blocked? 

Mr. Edsei. 1 ,. Keiieatedly. 

Mr. Br.siEK. Wliat interpreters. Mr. EiLsell? 

Mr. Eosei.i.. Weil, tor instance, Wlaa* Tons— W !i-o-e T-o-n-tt. 

Mr. Bi.siek. Any others? 

Mr. Euselu. Weil, smut after I eainc here and during iny investiKations of the 
entire force, I succeeded in iiiivintt one remove<l. 

Mr. Busiek. Eniiierl Let'? 

Mr. Eusell. No. Chan t)n. 

Mr. BustKK. (!-li-a-ii 0-iiV 

Mr. Edkeei.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever tried to iiave any otiu'f oflicers reiooveii and la'cn 
blocked in the attempt? 

Mr. Ebsell. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Bu.siek. \Ylnit intluenci-s hold tliem their iKisitious, Mr. Kdscll? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. Well, in Instaiii'es I know that tiny liml tlm inlliienee of Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators. 

Mr. Busiek. .Mr. Edsell, what ctin you say about tlie Oliinese insitectors of 
your district—tlie morale of tliem—Is it good or had in your judgment? 

Mr. Eoseu.. Well, 1 would say tlnit the morale of tlie t'hine.se inspectors- 

Mr. Busiek. Of the Clduese Interpreters, I should .say. 

Mr. Euseu. Oil, Chinese Interpreter.s. 1 would say tliat tliere are several of 
them who are not at all desirable as imsiiectors, as interpreters. They don't 
speak good English. Tliey are not of a class that I would clioose for inter¬ 
preters. But it siiould tie iinderstoiMl tliiit many of tliem liavc been in the serv¬ 
ice for years; in fact. 1 don't tliink tliat we have but two or three interpreters 

In the service at Angel Island wlio were iiiiiminlisl iliiring my time liere. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, isn't it a fact tliat tlie longer a Cliinese is in the service 
the more firmly lie lioeomes entrenclusi and the more iHiwer lie iias among ids 
countrymen in the event tliat he is dislioneslV 

Mr. Ebsell. Tliere is no ((tiesiioii alioiit tliat. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, Mr. Ed.sell, wliat is the |iay tliat lliese iniei'iireters re¬ 
ceive, ma.ximum and minimum? 

Mr. Ebseli- Twelve liundred to lifteen liiimlred for exclusive interpreters. 
Of course, Inspector and Interpreter (iardiier- 

Mr. Bu.siek. He gets $6 a day, doesn't lie? 

Mr. Ebsell. He gets a day for his uiiiisiial (iiialiticuLiuiis as a translator 

and interpreter. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, Mr. Edsell, isn't it a fact tliat one of your interpreler.s 
by the name of Parks, Ed Parks, has two autoiuoliiles, one of them a Win- 
ton Six? 

Mr. Ebsell. I know he has one. I don't know of the other. 

Mr. Busiek. Isn't it a fact that it is current rumor and report and that you 
have heard it freiiueiitly and even had it brought to you when you were mak¬ 
ing an Investigtion of Dr. (lardner tlmt Ed Parks was mixtsl ui> iii the Chtne.se 
slave traffic and tlnit he was guilty of extortion? 

.Mr. Ebsell. Tliere were charges made against him anonymously aud latr- 
haps under fictitious names a.s to dishonesty. I don't recall. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn’t Miss Cameron, Just to refresh your recollection, tell you 
that she had heard of some things about Parks that she had heard about, 
namely, that he was interested in bringing over Chinese girls? 

Mr. Ebsell. I lielieve .slie did. 

Jlr. Busiek. Yes. And haven't you lieard a great deal about Parks beUig 
guilty of extortion. Isn't that eurreut among the Chluese? 
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Mr. EnSEtl. More alKJUt I’arks tlian any other intei'lireter in the station. 

Mr. ^sniK. How about Ohln Jack? 

Mr. Edskil. Some about Chin Jack, but not so much. 

Mr. Busiek. Cliin Jack is iiLso t;eiiernlly known as partner in a tottery, isn't 
he; a Chinese tottery? 

Mr. Ebseu.. I can’t say that lie is generally known, Init I don't think he liim- 
self would deny it, beoiuse it is too palpaldy true. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever reported Cldn Jack to Wasinugton in tliat con¬ 
nection? 

Mr. Edseli.. No. 

Mr. Busier. Chin Jack owns coii.slderalil.v jiroiierty, times lie not? 

Mr. Ebsei-l. Apitears .so. 

Mr. Busier. And he apitenrs to tie quite a spender. 

Mr. Ebsei,!.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever lieard these stories about Wlioe Tong? 

Mr. Ebseul. Wlioe Tong has distui'bed me for a long time ns to his ten¬ 
dencies and tlie probaliility tlmt he was not playing altogetlier (air, lint re- 
Iieated complaints to tlie liureau were fruitless. 

Sir. Busier. Mr. EkJsell, isn’t it a matter of fact ttiat it is practically iiu- 
possilile to get any Clilnese to directly give testimony of corrupt (leallng.s with 
an interpreter? 

Mr. Ebseu.. It is very difficult to get them to testify and more difficult to 
get them to make a .statement which will sliow consistency one with tlie other. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Ed.sctl, you Investigated Dr. Cardner, did you not? 

Mr. Ebsei.i.. Yc.s, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you spmit almost two years in that invi*stigation? 

Mr. Ebseu,. year and a half. 

Mr. Busier. Or a year and a half at least. 

Mr. Ebsei.i.. A year anil a half. 

Mr. BtistEK. And there is no luiin in flic service who lias h«ui so is>rslstently 
tlie siiliject of attack .a.s Dr. Cardner; Isn't tlnit true? 

Mr En.sEur. 1 tidnk that is unquestionably true. 

Mr. BusiEie. And he has been the subject of attack for some twenty-odd years 
that tie has been connected witli tlie Itnited States Immigratioii Service, and 
was tile subject of attack when lie was coniiecteil with the British service; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Ebsei.i,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And the nature of the eomplaims Is the same in all iiistanci’s, 
is it not; that is, tile same general category of crime? 

Mr. Ebseu.. I found it to be the same story practically front ISSil to 1012. 

Mr. Bu.siek. You Investigated his record in Canada, did you not, and found 
that as a matter of fact the Dominion llovernment was so couvinceil of his 
guilt of dishonest practicits and yet felt that liis trucks had been so artfully 
covered tliat they could not make iinsif, so that they abolisiied the station at 
which he was employed for a slioii periml of time Just to get him out of the 
service, and then when lie hud gotten out of the service tliey reestabll.sheil the 
station; is tliat not true? 

Sir. Edsei.i.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you found, did yon not, llnit w hen lie was in tile siu’vice in 
Victoria tliut the newspaiiers, or a newspaiier, made an attack on him, eliarg- 
Ing Iiim with extortion, cliiirging lilm witli ncee|itliig hrihes, eliarglng liim with 
being a inemher of tlie Highbinder Society and forming a criminal con¬ 
spiracy, charging him witli opening a rescue liome for Chicago prostitutes, and 
that after lie would get tliein into his rescue home lie would sell tliem out to 
other liouses of prostittition, and tlmt tliixse tilings were all pHl)II.sheil, ami tliat 
Cardner never brought any action for liliel either civil or criniimil; Isn’t tliat 
true? 

Mr. Ebseli.. With some little amendineid. 

Mr. Busier. Well, if I have forgotten anytliing, put it in. 

Mr. FmsELi.. Tile charge as to Ids liandiing tliese girls was lie marrieii them 
off to Chinese in the Uniteil States. 

Mr. Busier. Who useil them as wives or put them into- 

Mr. Ebsei.e. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Into hou-ses of prostitution? 

Mr. Ebseu, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, wasn’t he also chargiKl up there witli—well. I will leave 
that, because that Is a long time ago. Now, he came down to tlie I’liited States 
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and got Into the Immlgrntlon Service here in Snii Francisco ultimately. He 
was a member of—did you not find that he was a member of the Chinese 
Baptist Church? 

Mr. Eosell. Yes, sir; assistant pastor, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Of the Chinese Presbyterian Church? 

Mr KdselIs. sir. 

Mr! Busier. And did you not find that he was expelled from the church, or 
that action was taken compelling him to leave the church because the Chinese 
had said he was engaged in assisting In placing Chinese girls in houses of 
prostitution and other crimes of like nature? 

Mr. Edsell. Tho.«e were the charges made, although my Investigations did 
not disclose any record evidence that he was actually dlsmls.se<l. There were 
many statements made to the effect that he was dismissed, but it was unques¬ 
tionably true that his parting with the church transpired after the filing of the 
charges and apparently as a result of that. 

Mr. Busier. And such charges as I have detailed? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Lsn't It true that that is iiractlcally the same story with tlie 
Chinese Methodist congi’egation here and his connection therewith? 


Mr. Edseix. The same. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it true that a Miss Cameron, who ran a Chinese Presby¬ 
terian home here and takes care of wayward Chinese girls and has a school, 
that she was Dr. Gardner’s friend for many years, but utilmately became con¬ 
vinced he was engageil in assisting Chinese prostitution, and so told you when 
yon made your investigation? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir; she gave formal testimony to that effect. 

Mr. Busier. And said she knew of a number of cases; that is, where she had 
been told that hy the girls themselves? 

Mr. Edset-l. She furnished some witues.ses and iiointed to others, some of 
whom I made a most earnest effort to get to testify and was not sueeessful. 

Mr Busier. Isn't it a fact you interviewed many of the leading Chinese here 
of San Francisco, and that without exception they all mentioned or they all 
testified that Dr. Gardner’s reputation was had; that he was cngagal In the 
Chinese slave traffic; that he had to lie paid or was paid money in many in- 
stanc-cs for allowing Chinese to land; that he was a partner in crime with a 
noted smuggler; that he had frequent dealings with a noted Chinese gambling- 

house keeper? , „ , „ , 

Mr Edsell. Yes sir; he was frequently pointed to as an ally of a man named 
Woo Wai. who, while the Investigation was in progress, was under indictment 
for conspiracy to smuggle Chinese. He was subsequently convicted and stands 
eonvictett to-day tinder a—according to my recollection—two years’ sentence 
and $5,0U0 fine, and his ease is on appeal. He was the most frequently men¬ 
tioned in connection with Dr. Gardner, and, as you have said, there were many, 
iJiuny protolii^ut Cliiiit*sG who would toll of su(!h Ji coniiootlon inforniiuly, but 
soru^ of tlioin would not testify. It is vory difficult to jiot a proniiucnt Chinese 

***&!?* Busier!'I sn't it a fact, Mr. Edsell, he was also stahnl to have a con¬ 
nection with one Vee Mee, a noted guinhiing-house keeiicr here? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. Yee Me*: is at the tu'esent moment an aiiplleant before 
our office for Indorsement as a native citizen of the United States, amt we are 

fighting him to the utmost. „ . , . . ^ 

Mr. Busier. Wasn’t he landed througli Dr. Gardners hell*, as a native born? 

Mr. Edselx I am not able to say that. „ , « 

Mr Busier. Hasn't that been brought to your attention-Yee Mees ease? 

Mr! Edsell. I believe such a statement was made. 

Mr Busier. Mr. Edsell, did you find a single reputable Chinaman who dldnt 
give Dr Gardner the same name that he has been given In these (iiiestlous? D1<1 
you find a single decent or reputable Chinaman who would have a good word 

*”Mr^ Edsell! We'l!l"f think there were some who did say that they had 
always been treated fairly by Dr. Gardner, and that they <Bdnt have any 
thing to say, but their statements were rather negative than affirmative. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t It a fact that Dr. Gardner's name and hts supposed power 
strikes terror to every Chinaman In San Francisco? u w* 

Jlr, Edsell, They have fear of him, there Is no question about that 
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Mr. BusisK. Isn’t it n fact that to-day tlicre Is not a Cliinese in San Fran¬ 
cisco wiio wiil dare ojierate ojwnly astainst Dr. Gardner for fear of retrlhu- 
tion that they feel he is able to bring upon tlicin't 

Mr. Kdsell. He has a remarkable reputation for reprisal, and it Is uii- 
quciftionably well founded, for tlie reason tliat tlirougliout ids Idstory from 1883 
to this day arc to be found tlie corpse.s of official I’epulatlons. 

Jlr. Busiek. Of men wlio liave dared - 

Jtr. Kdsei.i.. Of men who have dared to oppo.se him. 

Mr. Busier. That is true not only In llie Vidted Stales, but tilso In Canada, 
is It not? 

Mr. Kdseu.. Yea, air. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Kdaell, tliat in your invesligation you look llie 
(estimony of probably as many as .’it) witnesses, wlilcli you Iransndlled to 
tlie bureau at Wasidnglon, and tliat wllb llie exception po,ssibl,v of one or two 
iiien, every one of these witnesses .spoke in no unmeasured terms of Dr. 
(lardner'.s corruiition; of Ids participation in tlie slave tratlic. and Ids frieiid- 
sldp for Cliinese of tlie Woo Wai and Yee Mee tyiie. and tliat many of the 
Cliinese gaie .specitic instances of alleged cases of wliere lie received money, 
ninning up into iirobably two dozen cases. Is tliat not true? 

Mr. Kiisei.i,. Yes. sir. 

Mr. lirsiEK. .\nd tliat record was transniitled by you to Wasldngton? 

.Mr. F.iisell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. llusiEK. If tliat developed tlic fact tliat in your report yini called atten¬ 
tion to tlie many many discreiiiincles in corroborating tesliinony? 

Mr. Ensisi.i,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. 'J’liese di.screpancies concerned rallier llie time and iilace of 
payment ratlier tlian tlie amount involvisl or tlio cldef particidars of tiie case, 
did tliey not? 

Jlr. Eusici.i,. Y’es, sir; yet tlic dlscrepancios were so sulistantlal lliat it was 
apiiarent tliat tliere was sonielldng wrong aliout tlie li'stiniony. No two per¬ 
sons could liave liad real knowledge of tlie facts Unit tliey claimed to liave 
knowledge of, and yet be .so widely apart in tlieir .statenienl.s, 

.Mr. Bi'siek. .\re not tlie di.screpancies, or could not tliey lie accounted for in 
taking this us a typical case: A Cliinese by llie name of Louis Qiiong, I believe, 
leslitiiMl lie liad ioani'd a partner of Ids .IGOO to pay Dr. Gardner; tliat tlie 
money was paid under ids very <\ves at a certain time, and tliat lie liad a 
record of tliat transaction and kept it in an account liook and produced tlie 
liook; tliat wlien you went to Ids partner for verilication, lie admitted paying 
llie $400, but said lie didn't liainl it to Dr. Gardner personally, but linnded it 
to another man wlio took Dr. Gardner out and I'anie bad; later and said tliat 
lie laid given it to Dr. Gardner. N'ow, llie Cldnanian knowing lie bad committed 
a crime by lirildng In.spector Gardner, wouldn't it lie expected tliat tlie Cldnn- 
niiin woiiro try to slioulder llii' acinal paying of tlie money oft' onto some one 
else who is now otf In Cldna. Wouldn't tliat lie tlie way? 

Jlr. Edsei.i,. That is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Are not tlio.sc discrepancies just sticli tilings as ndglit lie ac¬ 
counted for liy sucli liyisitlieses? Tliat wlien tlie man wiio did the liribing was 
brouglit before you, lie generally admitted lie paid tlie money, iiut said some one 
else bud come to 1dm and said it could lie tixed and tliat lie gave Idni tlie 
money and didn't know wliere it liad gone to, hut lie liad lieard it got to 
Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Hiibelx. Yes, sir. In one instance tliere was no substantial discrepancy, 
but the Cliinese wiio told tlie story was of siicli disreputalile association tliat 
it was dillicult to ivacli a verdict of guilty on tliat one case alone. Tliat was 
tlie case of Wong Y«? Yen, tlie old Cliinese doctor. 

Jlr. Busier. Is he also known as an oiiiuni smuggler? 

Jlr. Edskll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But tliat Cldne.se kerit an account liook in wliicii lie liad 
entered he paid I'nii Wall Jolin- 

Jlr. Edseu,. That means Wliite Talk. 

Jlr. Busier. That is Gardner’.s alias in Cldnatnwn? 

Jlr. Fuseli.. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. He had that entry tliut be laid paid Idni $2ot) on tliat date? 

Jlr. Eusell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And that entry was made in an account involving tlie liringing 
in of Chinese prostitutes, is that not true? 

88819—S. Doe. 413, ftl-l—vol T-10 
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Mr. Edsell. Yefi, air. 

Mr. Busiek. Did juu siitlal'y yourself timt it was not uu ufterthouglit or 
insertion? 

Mr. Eusei. 1 .. Tiiut would liave been almost imitossible from the context in 
the book. 

Mr. Uusiek. Did you take a photograidi of tlie tiage and transmit it ast an 
exhibit? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. Ve.s. sir. 

Mr. Bt:8iEK. Tlien there was atiothor Instance, was there not. of a Chinese 
wlio testitied to liaving .seen a noted Chinese cliaracter known as a smuggler 
and an opium dealer, hand (!ardner a handful of $20 gold pieces over In 
Dakland one niglit; is that not true? 

Mr. Eoseli.. Yes, sii-. 

Mr. BesrEK. Did you find any discrepancy or anything that militated against 
that statement, exceiit the man's reputation wlio made it? 

Mr. Edsei.i,. That story liud no eonlirnmtion or substantiation at all. That 
slmiily was ids story and was to he aceeideii for what it was worth. 

Mr. ItfstEK. But didn't that rather contirm the stories that had been going 
tlie rounds and been .so persistent timt Dr. (lardner used to go over to Oakland 
and do liis collectitig? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. Yes. sir; It would have a tendency to conllrm the allegiHi situa¬ 
tion whicli existed. 

■Mr. Bi siek. Mr. Edsell, what is the effect of tlardner's connection witli tlie 
service uvioii tlie Chinese population of San Francisco, as to wlietlier or not it 
makes it easy for any dislioiiest or corrupt Cliiiie.se interpreter to graft? 

Mr. Ed.sei,i,. Tlie Cliiiiese liave often said to me: " \Vliy lion’t tlie liovernnieiit 
get rid of Iii.spector (iardner';" And my uniform answer has lieeii; “ \Vliy 
don't tlie Cliine.se furnish proof for wliat tliey allege is true?" Well, that is 
tlie only answer Unit can lie niiidi'. 

Mr. Busiek. Tliey made a supreme effort in the case of tlie investigation 
you made, didn't tliey? 

Mr. Edsei.i,. Yes, sir; or ratlier T made a supreiu' eifort to get it. 

Mr. BfsiEK, And tlie information wliicli you got was not tlie iiiformatioii of 
people will) hud a grudge against (iardiier, whicli tliey were voliiiileerliig, Init 
was ratlier information you liad to go after iiud wring out of tlieiii, is timt 
not a fart? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. In some iiistaiiees, aiii) in other instances it was ipiite ap¬ 
parent there was some iiiiimiis. 

Mr. BfsiKK. Can yott reiiieiiilier any specific instance of any wltiie.ss tliat had 
apparent animus? 

Mr. Edski.i.. I don't feel lliat l.oiiis (fiiong felt kindly toward Dr. (tardner, 
yet I am not aide to say why. I discovered no siicli animus lieldnd the 
testimony of IVong Yee A’iii, 

Mr. Bi’siek. Or Tiuii Way? 

Mr, Edsei.i.. Or Tom Way. Tliere was no aidimis iMihiiiil his teslimoiiy, he 
was honestly desirous of tieiiig iilili' to do aiiytliiiig lie could to liel[> mo in my 
investigation, imrcly for tlio heiiefit of tlie service, in which lie felt .some inter¬ 
est by reason of ids former connection witli it. 

■Mr. BfsiEK. Mr. Edsell, dims Inspector Gardner liave the gi'ading and rating 
of Cliinesi' interpieters at tins station directly under Ids eontrol? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. tVell, tliere never Inis'lieen any grading or rating but once. 

Mr. Btr.siEK. Well, wlio made tliat? 

Mr. Eixsell. Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Bi siek. And Gardner, of course, is conceded to lie an A No. 1 Chlne.se 
student and scliolar. is lie not? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. Yes, sir: I don’t lliink tliere is any donht but that lie is the 
peer of anybody in the United States in Ids knowleilge of Chinese, both collo¬ 
quial and written. 

Mr. Bi siek. Jlr. Edsell. I would like you to give the cominlsaion some ieleu 
nbont the relliiliility of Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Edsei.i,. Dr. (iardner is a eapahle, polished suave official. He is a most 
pleasing personality, and employs tliat attribute to tlie very best advantage in 
making friends, hut lie uiidoiibteill.v itossesses tlie cunning and designing ten¬ 
dencies of the oriental. He is unforgiving in his dislikes, and given to reprisal 
in every instiinee wliere his iimliltloiis are opiiosed. He has visited many per¬ 
sons witn various forms ot reprisal, and I have every reason to believe he was 
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planing reprisal against me when 1 was making my investigation. He Ims tiie 
caimblllty and exiierlence and knowiedge to l)e one ol the most vuluahie men 
In the aerviee. 

Mr. Busier. Well, is lie valuable to the serviee. with his rejiututionV 

Mr. Kdsei,i.. That was what I felt It was iiii to the deiiaitnient to Judge. I 
worked hard, worketl conscientiously and I ho[si 1 worked fairly to try to gi't 
before the department everything that would lead to an intelligent judgment of 
whether he slanild remain in the service. I was cliarged with the investiga¬ 
tion of and rwonunendation on certain specific charges invoiving integrity. I 
investigated those sias'itic charges and went a great deal ftirtlau' In reaching 
ont ns to correlative charges tliat were made on his integrity—ngainsi ids in¬ 
tegrity. I could not get positive proof that he liail lava guilty of di.slionesty, 
but incidents 1 jire.senliKl could liave liecn tlie basis for any kind id' admin¬ 
istrative action which tlicy wanti'd to take, and in tliat rei'ord which was fur¬ 
nished I would not have been one hit surprised if they had summarily dismissed 
him from the service as an administrative cxiH'dient. 

Mr. Busier. Well, in fact, were ,v>ai not surpriswl that llicy didn't? 

Mr. Edsei.i,. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Ed.scll. have yon ever heard of .any man who lias ever had 
as much Inudcd at him as that wlio was entirely Innoccnf' if an innocent man, 
wouldn’t his record be uniiiue and alisointely unparalleled? 

Mr. KosEi.t.. Well, of course, tliat is placing me in a prelly lull'd position, to 
give an opinion on that iioinf. Tlic record was a very laid one. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Ed.scll, to get olT onto an enlirely different .subject: Yiai are 
familiar with the jiroposed hill (Commissioner Wein.stock took uii with you. 
which would reregisler the ('hinese. a hill designed to enalde tlie easy Idcntiti- 
catlon of ('hine.se now in tla- country, anil also to enalde easy ideiititicatioii of 
(Chinese who may suhseipientl.v come In and coiiie in unlawfully, enaliling the 
Inimigration Bureau to cffis't their deporlatioii. 1 wind .voii to hriclly discu.ss 
with the coininission your ideas of tlie propostsl liiil. 1 liave asked you to for¬ 
mulate your ideas, liiK you can tell them in .MUir own wa> now. 

Jlr. Eiisei.i.. 1 do not lielicvc I liaic seen tlie hill as it was finally preparisi. 
Did T. Mr. Weinstock? 

('onnni.ssloner Wuinstocr. 1 am not altogether sure of that. Mr. Edsell. 1 
have never seen -Mr. Harringlon’s drafl. Well, it is a hill. 1 liave gol an ah- 
slract of tlie salient paragraphs here. Y'oii liave a copy of it. haven't you, Mr. 
Busiek? 

Mr. Bt'siER. Mr. Edsell. tlie tilings we discnssisl were the feasiliility of re- 
ri'gistration, whether or not under tlie law the ('hinese would reregister if given 
that opportunity, or whotlicr or not they could lie coinpelhsl to rei'cgisler. 

Comniissioner Wein.stocr. Sections 5 and ."il of the propivsisl amended bill 
[handing paper to Mr. Edsell]. You can run it over and coimnent upon it as 
yon go along, if you like. 

Mr. Ed.sei.i.. I do not believe il would be possible for me to express an in¬ 
telligent opinion of tliis proposed loll williout a careful consideration of every 
ldira.se on It. 

Commissioner Weinstikr. Tlie idea. Jlr. Edsell. if you will pardon the in¬ 
terruption, is not so imicli to get your opinion as to [dirascology. but to get your 
opinion on the salient iioinis, wlictlicr tlie nictliod in mind in your jiidgincnt is 
II goiHl or bad one: Eirst, tlie idea of reregistration, iiinking it cominilsory on 
all laborers, voluntary on all iiienilx'rs of llie jirivilegiHl classes; siK'ond, tlie idea 
of having Insiiectlon sipiads, which 1 tliink you will recall was your sugge.stion, 
to check up the Cliinesc all over tlie country at stated perhsls after the i)i>riod 
of registration has expired. Those arc tlie two points we would like to discuss. 
The mere phraseology would lie a (piestion of gettitig a trained attortiey to 
work It out. 

Oommlssloner O'Conneli.. The details could be worked out afterwards? 

Mr. Edseu.. Yes. Of cour.se, in glancing over it I see sucli things as “ Not 
less than $5(X) ns hail bond.” 

('Comnil.ssloiier O'Connei.i.. That is a detail. 

Mr. Ebseel. That does not Involve phraseology, liut it involws a knowhsige 
of what would happen with a $5(K) IhiikI. It d<»>sn’t amount to that [snapping 
lingers]. It should not be less tlian a thousand. 

Commissioner Weinstiwk. I see. The details we can take up later. Eirst, 
we want to get at the weak sitots. If any, in the salient isdnts. 
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Mr. KnsET.r.. As to tlie proposal for the reregistration of the Chinese, I was 
partUiilar in the Olscusslon of the matter to be—to observe several very serious 
illllicultles In the way. Reregistration would be of no value unless you could 
secure practh’ully unanimity of action on the part of the Chinese. The dlffi- 
(Uilties In the way of securing unanimity of action arc; That you have the 
native Chinese to deal with, and also the Chinese ineinhers of the exempt, 
cla.sses. It is quite apparent that you could not force the native to register 
unh‘.ss It 1)0 through a police measure, and the exempt, while he might be 
forcetl to register, some of them would not reglati'r If it was merely left to 
their own election. I think, therefore, to smire reregistration, or to pass a 
reregistration act, to make it successful, yon must have the power behind It 
which will secure practically unanimity from the Chinese; otherwise. It 
would he a lot of effort anil money foi' nothing. 

Coiunnssioner IVeinstock. While you are on that point, Mr. Edsell, let mo 
invite you opinion on this phase of it: Granting that If there was no compen¬ 
sation attached to reregistration, hut those’ that lielong to the privileged 
cla.sses would have no incentive to register, and as a I’ule, perhaps, would not 
register, and in view of the fact that there is a compensation attached to. re¬ 
registration on the part of the privileged classes, is It or is it not likely that 
the privileged classes as a rule would avail themselves of the privilege of re¬ 
registration. The coinpensalion, as I take it, Is this; I'luler the present system 
a privilegeil Chinaman leaving or returning to Ihis country is sulijected to 
more or less annoyance, delay, and vexation hy thi' aitthorlties. Once reg¬ 
istered he is fttrtiished with a certtficate, which, without annoyance or delay 
or vexation, pertnils him to travel to and fro as does any citizen of tlie coutitr.v. 
Will not that cotupensalion lie a vi'ry great inducetuent for the members of 
the privileged class voluntarily to register? 

Mr. Edsei.i,. I tliink it would tinqttesliouahly. I d.o not mean to say that if you 
were to give to tlie Chinese such cotuiiensation as you have ])ointed to, hut make 
It fully itttd thoroughly understood atnong tliem tlmt tliose <• 0111001^111 ions were 
offertHl tliem for reregistration, I do not mean to say ttiat they will not register, 
hut I merely nanin to say tliat unless you ilid secure unaiiiiiiity of registration 
it would not lie a success. I really liellevc' tliat If you were to ofl'er tin' (thlnt'se 
that freeilorn of movement tliat would conn' witli tliat registration and the 
privilege of departing and ri'tiirning to llie rniled Stales unlianipereil, exci'|)t 
ns to tlie presentation of tlie certltlcate, tlie coniiiensiilion is a great one, and 
would niidouhtislly )irove attractive to llimu. Tlieii if those compensations 
were coupled with a real effort on the part of tlie nimi wlio did tlie reregis¬ 
tering, to nnike it tlioroughly understood, cari'fnlly unili-rstooil, so that they 
would not get erroneous ideas of it, as you know thi'.v are prone to get, I 
have no doubt that ri'reglstration could he accomplished. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you see tlie cominunicntion that Ng Poon 
Cliew sent me in tliat connection? 

Air. Edsei.i,. Not tlie lust one. I lii'ard iiliout it. tliougli. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. For your inforimition. liU me read it. as it may 
throw additional llglit ttpon tlie situation. You will ri'call. Air. Edsell, that 
at our last conference heid in my hotisi' at wliii'h you, l)r. Chew, and I were 
present, the program was tliat this matter was to he submitted to the repre¬ 
sentative of the Cliinese companies, the Cliinese Chatnher of Commerce, and that 
he was to explain It to them, and that we were to send him a draft of the 
amended proposition, which amendeil proposition was sent [reading]; 

“ Your favor Inclosing proiinsetl act was duly reci’lvi'd and carefully noted. 

I have had also several pleasant discussions with .Itidge Harrington on the 
same subject. 

" The draft of tlie hill Is agreeable to me, and I think it ought to be adopted 
and agreed upon by the Chinese lample. Tlie whole thing is now in tlie hands 
of Mr. AIcNab, and tlie Chinese iteople will not discu.ss about it until a report 
la had from Air. McNah. I am sorry that I shall not he here nt the time 
of the discussion by the Chinese people, but I think It will be favorably received 
when It does come back to them Tor action. 

Mr. Edsei.t.. That makes it apparent that the Chinese can he won over If 
they thoroughly understand It ns Dr. Chew does now'. And you will also recall 
that he was prone to get misunderstandings of tne purpose. 

Commissioner ATr.tNSTocK. No. He didn’t have a misunderstanding of It. He 
understood It iterfectly, but he was opposed to the featnre w'hich made regis¬ 
tration on the part of the prlvllegwl classes. AVlIPn that objection on his part 
was removed- 
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Sir. Edsku. He fell iu with it. 

Coiniiilssiouer SVei.n.stock. He fevered it, ii.s yeu see. Now, the other Idee 
that the proposed leitislutloii covers hs the one of having inspection crews, who 
are to check up at regular intervals tlirouglioiit the countrv. We would be 
glad to get your Juilginent on tiiat point. For your further information. It 
sliouhl la* stated that Sir. Taylor In testifying tins morning fraiddy admitted 
that a tlhliiaman once in tlie country is i)ractlcally safe, hccatise there Is no 
effort to check them up. And I gather further from his testimony that In¬ 
structions had been rcceiveil from hoackiuarters tliat tlicy were not to be 
molested in any way, the Chinese generally were not to he molesteil in any 
tvay, wliich ta-actically means lliat once here they are here for keeps. 

Commissioner O'CoNNm.i.. Tliat is tlie information we liave got. 

Commi.ssioner G-UtanrsoN. Was It he.-ulquarters, (a- issuisl locally in lids 
territory? 

Sir. BfstEK. I do not know of any order. II is done, all rlglit. 

Commissioner (I’Co.\ni.:i.i.. It has been admitted liy all who Imve come before 
us in connection willi tliis question in all llie cllies we liave liehl tin' hearings, 
lliat once a Clilnaman gets in, tliere is practically no w.ay to get liim out. 

.Mr. Edsf.t.i.. Tiiat is a condition, not an instruction, 'I'liere is no Instruction 
to not arrest Cldn<‘se. nor lo not clieck them up. 'i’liere liave iieeii iiistruclions 
at various times wliich could easily lie inter|ireted to mean tliat. 

Commi.ssioner G.mirf.t.sox. It is evidently a difl'erent iiiler|iretation then, lie- 
cau.se tlie stalemeiit was maile lierc, under oath this morning. Unit on I'oniing 
into this terrilory Unit lie had been confronted with an executive order, I tliiiik 
was the phyinse he used, not to disturb Chinamen, and Unit it was formally 
withdrawn afterwards liy an order wliich was franieil by him and another 
Iierson named, and received after that the apiiroval of the Commissioner 
General. Am I quoting him correctly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think so. 

Commi.ssioner G.mirkt.son. Iu gimeral teriiis. 

Mr. Edsei.i., Tile Sail Francisco ollice iiiis no knmvhsige of any correspondence 
or orders. 

Commissioner Whin'ntock, lint the fact remains, does if not, tlial Ilie China¬ 
man once in tiiis couiilry is reasonalily safe and his elninces of deiiorlalion are 
reniole? 

Mr. EnsEi.r.. Yes, If you would like lo sei*. I have here, I am ipiite sure, a 
report we made tiiree or four years ago to tin* iiureau on I he conditions which 
existed in tliat direi’tion. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. You could lile a copy of your report witli us, 
Mr. Edscll. 

Mr. EnsEi.L. It is not long. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnei.i,. Give us ilie mimhcr and we can get it. 

Mr. Kusei.i.. .lust a iiaragrapb In a letter. 

Coinniissioner Wkixstikik. That Is all right. 

Mr. lifsiuK. Mr. Edsell, I would like lo ask you one qiieslion. Should tlie 
Chinese Ixi allowed to reregister, what would lie Ilie elfeei upon ihe nmnher of 
applications for admission as sons of merchants? 

Mr. Edset.i,. Well, it would undonhiedly tend to increase. 

Mr. lIrsiEK, Markedly or otherwise? 

Mr. Edsell. Tlie minilier of .such applications b.\ reason of Ihe fact that It 
would legalise the residence of some of those who are afraid to come forward 
now. 

Mr. Busier. Thousands of them, isn't Unit true, Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsei.i. Well, I am not able lo .say, Imt Ihero would iiudouhtedly be 
quite a number. But It must also he remembered tliat tlio.se very men who 
now—who would come In under that reregisi ration are now accomplishing much 
Ihe same purpo.se by oilier subterfuges—or by subterfuges sucli as liecomlng 
merchants, and after a couple of years they come forward as merchants and 
qualify. Others come forward and try the native game, fix their status ns 
natives. But, of course, beyond tliat there are undoubtedly a considerable 
number, how large I cun not say, who have not had the temerity to come 
forward and make any claim at all. They are satlstieil to rest quiet and say 
nothing. 

Commissioner (tabeetson. WUiat Is the status- 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would hapiain to them If they were fob 
lowed up by a checklng-up crew? 
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Mr. Edssil. Well, there would be a number of things happen. First, If the 
Chinese who are now In the United States were kept constantly moving, 
the value of their i-esldence would drop. A man could not keep his employ¬ 
ment. He must be undisturbed to keep his work going, and unless he can keep 
his work going he can’t pay for his smuggling, and If he can’t pay for Ida 
smuggliug, down goe.s the price of smuggling. You let an arrest crew visit 
Chinese communities unexpectedly, not periodically but unexpectedly, let them 
Jump from one district to another, let it not be known where they are going 
next 

Commissioner Gajibktson. Outrun the methods of transmission that main¬ 
tain among the natives. 

Mr. Eusei.l. Yes, in some way; and let them quietly go around and chiH-k 
up Chinese. They don’t have to go through It completely, becau.se the very 
fact that they were doing it at all would render the residence of all who wer»‘ 
there unsafe and uncertain. 

Commissioner G.uiuetsox. Ye,s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean so far a.s the contrabands are con¬ 
cerned It would create a reign of terror'? 

Mr. Edsei.l. Yes, exactly. They would move. That is their way of iloing. 
They get out bag and baggage. They don’t merely go into hiding some place, 
they get out, get cleai’ out. Well, that course of procedure would render their 
employment unsteady, would render their Incomes unsteady, and wouhl ulti¬ 
mately do away with the incentive to Chinese smuggling. 

Commissioner Gaiiiietso.v. Take the profit out of the hiislness. 

Mr. Edsell. That to-day is the profit that there is in It. Yon can have an 
army on the border, but you can’t keep them out. 

Commissioner Gakkkt.son. What is the status of the iwnny merchant to-day. 
the Chlmiman in the country, does that alTeel him in any way, is he as a mer¬ 
chant any more free to remain than a laborer? 

Mr. Edsbli« Oh, absolutely, absolutely safe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mow, Ibis ttioughl comes to mc, Mr. Edsell. Isn’t 
it a fact that the iiistanees are very rare where a Chinaman of his own voli¬ 
tion would attempt to smuggle himself into the country, that as a rule It Is 
handled as a huslness by professional smugglers to make a profit out of it? 

Jlr. Edsei.l. Always. 

Commls.sloncr Weinstock. Y'cry well. 

Mr. Edsell. There are rare exceptions. ’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. The sciciiee lies in taking away the profit; that 
if the profit could he taken out of the game the simiggllng would die. Now, 
with that end in view, this further suggestion was made by an attorm>y 
who had had a good deal of experieiiee in Chinese matters in Ihiston, that the 
contriibund Chinaman when ciuiglit shnnid he |ieiiiiliz('il. He imlnted out that 
now’ all that happens to him Is that he is deported, and if In addition—but if 
before deportation he was snlijeeteil to iiiiprisonment, that that would have a 
farther Important deterring and restraining influeiiee. It the Chinamen under¬ 
stood, as they would very quickly, that an attempt at smuggling themselves into 
the country meant all of these things—first the physieiil hardship mid priva¬ 
tion; second, the expense; third, the uncertainty of heing iwiiiitted to remain 
here: fourth, the certainty that if they are caught they will not only he de- 
imrted, but also imprisoned in advance of their deixirtatlon; that that coinhi- 
nation of penalties would tend to in tinio wipe out the whole industry’? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes; perhaps Imprisonment would have an iiddllional fear for 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connelc Now, Mr. Edsell, will yon take the proimsltlon as 
rve have It there and give it close analysis and criticism and write us your 
opinion upon It based upon your experience, and In addition give us your 
opinion of the present laws and what remedies might lie made of the present 
laws—regardless of this Idea—the present Immigration law? 

Mr. Ensm.. Yes; you mean Chinese law? 

CommUssloner O’Connell. Chinese; oh, yes; exclusively Chinese. So that 
we would have both your opinion on that and your opinion or. the other. We 
imve had some suggestions as to the pre.sent law outside of this, as to what 
might be done to straighten tlie present method of conducting the business. If 
yon will do it at your leisure and .send it to headquarters In a brief time, I 
think the eommisslon will be grateful. 

Mr. Edsell. Very glad to. 
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Commissioner O'Ccnkeu,. I \vant to get Into the record Jlr. Gurdner's 
nationality. 

Mr. Busiek. We have that in the (oria of a report. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, I want'll in the record. IVhat is his nation¬ 
ality? 

Mr. Bdsell. Dr. Oardner is the Iroit of a iaai‘ria;:e hetwtsai a half-breed 
Chinese woman and a white father. 

Commissioner Gakeetsox. Do yon know what race the father was? 

Mr. Busier. He was an Amerii'an. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. American? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Sir. EnsELL. He was an Anierkan alleKedly descended from an old family 
of Salem, Muss. 

Commi.ssi(amr Gaebetson. The marriage took iilaee In China'; 

Mr. Edsell. Ve.s, sir. 

Coinmisshaair GAERErsox. The woiaan was what was known in that country, 
in the East as an Eurasian. 

Mr. Eilsell. Y'es. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. Ilalf-la-e<‘d. 

Coinrnlssiiaier Gaebetson. Half lilood; that i.s. child of a v.hile fatlwr anil a 
native woman. 

Mr. Ensni.i.. Yes; tliat is rijilit. She was tlie fruit of a marriase lielweea a 
German and a Chinese. And .sla- is livina liere in San Frauci-co to-day. 

Ciaamissaaa'r Wein.stock. Does sin- livi' as a ('hi;iese voman—follow tlie 
habits and customs of tlie Clilnese? 

Mr. Edsell. No : not now. 

Commissioner Wein.st<h:k. Slie dres.ses European faslilon? 

Mr. Eilsell. Y'e.s, sir. I inwer saw laT iiaiil on the occasion of l)r. Gardner's 
daiidliter's weddinp: aliout—well, in .Tune. 

Cnmmlssioner O'Connell. I want to (tet in tlie i-ecoi-il for purposes of prece¬ 
dent— 

Conmiissioaer Gabeet.son. You miplit as well make it complete. Is lie wedded 
to a white woman? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. sir. He married a British Columliia lady. 

Commissioner Gaeiietson. Is tliere any other malter? Have you any I'artlier 
reiinirements from Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Busier. No. 

Commissioner Gaeretso.n. You will lie excused from Carllier atteiidaiice. 

The coninii.ssion will stand adjonrned niiiil II a. in. 

Commissioner Weinrtocr. Nine a. ni? 

Commissioner Gaiibet.son. Yes. 

Coniniissioner Wein.stock. Sliarii? 

Coiiiniissioaer Gahretson. Y'es. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o'clock |i. m.. an ad.ioiiriiiiieiit was taken until tlie fol¬ 
lowing day, Saturday, Seiitemher o. till I. at fl o'clock a, in.) 


San Francisco, C.\l., Siitunliin, .7, lUtff — n. at. 

Execntive session contliiiied [ler ad.ioiiriiiiieat. I'reseiit, as before. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. AINSWORTH 

Chairman Wal.sii. Yon may iiroceed, Mr. Weiastock. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. Have you received a copy, (laptaiii, of tiie pro¬ 
posed-— 

Cltalrmaii Walsh. Have tlie eaptiliii state wlio lie is. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. 1 think the reporter lias got ttiat. 

Mr. AiNswoETti. Frank H. Ainswortli, In.spector in cliarge, Iniinigration 
Service, San Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K. Have yon seen a coiiy, Caiitaln, of tlie proposed 
changes in tlie Chlnes(> immlgi'atlon law tliat lias been .snlnnltted to this com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Why, 1 saw a draft wliich was somewTiat of an elnlioratlon 
upon a draft tliat I made and wliieli was introducisl by Mr. Raker, known as 
House bill 2133, and tlie draft which I liave seen embraced a part of tliat 
bill and also a number of changes. 
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Comiiilsslonpr AVeinstock. Well, the two iiniwrtnnt cIiuhkps in the proposed 
nnieiidiiKnits lire these, llr.st, that all the Chinese in (Ids (.smntrj- be ('Hill'll 
upon to reregister. 

Mr. Ai.nswokth. Yes. 

Comniis.sioner Weinstock. Allowing them, say, six tnonths’ time to so reregis¬ 
ter, this reregistration to he compplsory on the part ot Chinese laborers and op¬ 
tional on the part of the exempted and privileged Chinese. 

It further provule.s that at the end of six months there shall be inspection 
crews appointed by the Secretary, each crew to consist of an Inspector, In¬ 
terpreter, and stenographer; that those crews are to siieclalize on checking 
lip Chinese all over the country; under the direction ot the Secretary, they 
are to drop into communities at unexpected times, and to follow uii every 
case of a Chinese laborer who Is unable to show his certificate. 

It has been pointed out that the weak sisit in that proposition lies in the 
fact that it is made optional with the privileged classes to register, and since, 
under the law, it is not ))ossihle to make it compulsory tliat that might leave 
a wlde-oiien door. The answer to tliat criticism has hi'en that the compensa¬ 
tion, the inducement for the privileged meniliers to register are sucli tliat tliere 
is very little likelihood that tlu'y will, as a rule, not register, because the 
l«).ssesslon of the certilicate will make it po.ssihle for them to leave this coun¬ 
try and to return without delay, without inconvenience, without expense, with¬ 
out the annoying and vexatious conditions that now surround their going and 
coming. 'J'ho.se are the two prime projiosed changes, having In view the 
minimizing of smuggling; witli the further stiggested amendment that in ad- 
ditiuti to deporting tlio conirahand when caught, they sliould ho Imprisont'd as 
well, so as to make the conditions so tliat tliere would lie still greater restric¬ 
tion imposed on tlie jiart of the contraband to attempt to enter the country. 

Now, tlie commission will lie very glad to get your criticism of those pro¬ 
posed clianges and to get sucli oilier suggestions as you may have that would 
.still further minimize tlie possibility (d' smuggling. 

Mr. Ain.sworth. Tlie matter ot dealing with smuggled aliens is of course an 
administrative matter, and Inasmni'li as the law prohiliils the admission of 
certain classes of aliens, I may say, parenthetically, tliat it is evidence iioiutlng 
to the Integrity and effective administration ot the Immigration llureuu that 
this law is so well ailmlnistered that they liave liad to liave recourse to smug¬ 
gling—that is, siirreiilitiiius entry. Smuggling is a lucrative employment by 
reason of the amount of money tliat, esiiedally Cliinese, are willing to pay 
to be landed into the United States, and tlie ease,,owing to natural conditions, 
with which it may he accomplished, 'i’liere is no great pliysical dliliculty in 
bringing a group of men from .Mexico, where i( is legal for Cliinese to be, to the 
United States liy water. I know of a man wlio went in a rowboat from 
Ensenano to San Diego. The water was comiiaralively smooth and he liad 
no troulde with tlie elements, so tliat we liave that incentive, I think that the 
Chinese themselves in Cliina contract to ]iay as much as ^tl.tKKI tor sate de¬ 
livery in tlie United States, and 1 believe Unit the commercial attractiveness 
of it, as far as the smuggling into the United States is concerned. Is very 
high. I remember on one O'lcishm we caiitured a lioat at Half .Moon Bay, a 
boat about 50 feet long, tliat had on lioard 40 (ihinese. AA’e liave at this har¬ 
bor two steamers, tlie Vi.h; and tlie lldn'iiril, and I venture to say (hat the 
trip of this bout was more prolitahle to (he owner tliau any trip of the Yale 
or the Ilarrard, because I understand tliat Ihey received about $300 ajilece; 
that would be .$12,000 for that one transaction. It is true we captured the 
owner and master and engineer, and they received imprisonment of about a 
year each, and they lost the boat. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. What was the value of the hoat? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I was going to .say, taking the value of the boat at $2,600 
and taking a .voar’s imprisonment in the Alameda ('ounty .lull, at the end of 
the year—I don't think they greatly suffered by the year’s imprisonment; they 
were hardy sc'afarlng men llmt did not have the standing In the com¬ 
munity that the imprisonment bothered them much—at the end of the year 
they were ahead eight or nine thousand dollars on that transaction. That 
makes it an attractive feature, and as long ns that attraction exists It- seems to 
me there will he a constant effort on the part of those who are waiting to 
make a little easy money, If I may use the term, to resort to Chinese smuggling. 

This bill I referred to provides for the registration of all Asiatics In the 
United States, laborers and nonlaborers. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. This iirlnted bill you have before you? 
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Mr. Ainsworth. This is the bill th.ot Is alreiuly liefore the House. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. When was It submitted? 

Mr. Ainsworth. It has been submitted. 

Comndssioner Wki.nstock. When was it submitted to the House? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Introduceil in the Hou.sc April 10, lOl.S. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. TIint is a year and a iialf aso. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes, sir ; I wouid be giad to furnisli a copy. 

Commissioiu'r Wkinstock. Can you convenientiy iocate the paragrapii in re- 
Kurd to registration ? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will yon rend it? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Section 18, iiage 32, line 9, House bill 213.3, Sixty-tllird 
Congress, first session. I read: 

“ That uixin the i)as.sage of this act the Secretary of T.abor shall direct the 
('ominissloner (lonoral of Immigration to cansi> a registration of all Asiatic 
laborer.s now residing in the t'niled States and issue to tliein a certificate of 
residence irri'spective of Ibe time or manner of Ibeir entry Into the United 
States.” 

That gives them a blanliet—all these people are blanketed. 

“He shall fnrtlier canse a registration of all Asialic per.sons now in the 
I^'nited States ottnw than laborers and issue to such other persons a certificate 
of resldetici' Irrespective of the time and method of their entry Into the United 
States. Asiatic resideids of the United Slates who are not eligible to cillzen- 
shlp tliereof may return to tlndr native country for purposes of Inisiiiess or 
pileasure without being compelled to show property interests”—I will say tliat 
that relieves a condition wlilch we—a hardship—which wi> now believe exists 
in that a laborer must shown a thousand dollars’ worth of property, wldch 
frequently he does not do and it is rather an incentive to perlnry—“and under 
such regulations as the Commissioner lleneral may from time to time promul¬ 
gate for the purpose of tlieir proiier identification. ,\ll Asiatics found within 
the Unitwi Stales and to whom certificates of resilience shall lie issued under 
the provisions of this act may be .joineil tiy their wives and minor children 115 
jears of age.” 

That Is the registralion provision. Tliat is followed by a provision of de- 
porlatliin which is an elaboration of and supplemental to the present deporta¬ 
tion provision. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. 15y whom has that been introduced? 

Mr. Ainsworth, liy Congressman Itaker. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wlmt are the Congressman's tendencies; are tliey 
pro or anti Asiatic? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Congressman Raker? 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Ain.sworth. T.think Congressman Raker is anti-Asiatic. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. ..\nti-Asiatlc? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Anti-Asiatic. 

Commissioner 'Wkinstock. Well, now. digressing for a moment, liow could he 
under that proposed provision compel the native-liorn American Cliinese or the 
privileged classes to register? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I don’t tliink it contemplates native-born. They are citizens 
of the Unit(>d States, and this refers to Asiallcs. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. AVell, how can he, under the treaty, compel the 
privileged classes to register? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I doubt vi-ry miicli if they can be compelled. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. They have cerlain treaty rights that must be re- 
siieeted. 

Mr. Ainsworth. I will say this: I have heard that the exempts ob.|ect to reg¬ 
istration. As a matter of practical experience, tiiey register all the time. I 
will say that substantially all the exempts that we have to deal with in San 
Francisco, merchants, scholars, teachers—all come to us for a certificate of res¬ 
idence, or certificate of Identity, which is registration. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Exactly. Now, you don’t apprehend, then, any 
dlfileulty in getting the privileged classes under the proposed amendment that 
had been suggested to this commission, you don’t appreliend any dlfileulty in 
having them register? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I think they in a very short space of time, on their own 
motion, would be glad to be registereil. 
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Conmilssioiiei- Wkinstock. And that the leitallty of their registering when it 
is ieft optional with them would be even greater than if it is made compulsory? 

Mr. Ainswobth. 1 tliink tliat is very true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then does the Idea of registration meet witli your 
npprovai ? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Unquaitfletliy; witiiout quaiifieation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are in favor of it? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are you in favor of tiie idea of tliese inspec¬ 
tion crews? 

Mr. Ainsworth. .Vs you have outiined it, for administrative reasons, witii 
certain limitations. For Instance, here Is a jurisdiction undei’ tlie coiumissloiier 
of Immigration at the port of San Francisco wiiich takes the State of Nevada 
and a portion of the State of California north of what tliey call the Teliachapi. 
1 believe tliat any activity in immigration matters should be properly under the 
commissioner of immigration at this port, for tlie reason that in tiie crew tliat 
yon have outlined there is one very important element lucking, and tliat is 
talcing care of tlie case after lie 1ms been arrested and tlie writ Issues. 

We lind in San Francisco tliat in almost every immigration case, and 
especially Cliiiiese cases, tliere is an applleation for a writ of liabeas coriuis 
when the Secretary lias ordered deinirtatioii. Of cour.se, tlie Supreme Court 
has held tliat when the Secretary Inis passed upon those cases, tliey are closed 
to the court except it eaii ho sliown tliat tliere Inis lieen an inifair liearing or 
tliere lias been an alnise of discretion. Well, tlint is so wide tliat very fre- 
quentiy judges feel, tliey feel at least that they must enter the application 
for tlie writ. Ami even if tliey don't, I linve now In my desk 7.o cases wlu're 
deportation has been ordered, and application has been made for writ of habeas 
corpus, the district court Inis denied tlie appliciitioii, and apimul inis lieen 
taken to tlie Unitml States Supreme Court or tlie circuit court of appeals, and 
those tilings go on for two or tliree years. So that in the crew tliat you refer 
to, unless tliat crew was a component part of tlie iidministralive entity of 
this particular jurisdiction, there would be apt to be confusion and some lo.st 
motion, I tliink, in tlieir work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVell, now, the delaiis iimler this proposed umend- 
ineiit are left to the Secretary. Tills aiiiemliiieiit simply outlines a general 
schoiiie, ami the rest is left to tlie Secretary to carry it out in accordance 
with Ids best judgment and witli liis ex|ierieiice, so tliat it would lie a matter 
for the department to determine, you see. It was not deemed wise and ex- 
Iiedient to have the hill cover every possible oonlingeiicy and every iwssililo 
detail. We had siiniclent ooiifideiice in llie (lepartnieut to lielleve tliat tliey 
could work that out better than we could for tliem. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Tliat wonlil have tliis effect: It would liave the effect 
of romleTlng unsafe any man wlio in Cliiiia litid contracted to pay $1,0()0, or 
whatever tlie sum iiilglit lie, for ids delivery in the Fniled States iifler flint 
delivery could have iieeii accoiiipilslicd, and tliese tirrestliig crew-s would 
render his tenure unsafe, and tliat would go a long ways toward preventing 
smuggling. But this situation has baui growing for years, ami I have tliought 
111 order to deal effectively witli it, tliat is only one I'liaracler of work that is 
necessary to stop it. I tliink that tliere are three elements involved; First, 
the safety of the man wlien lie gets liere; second, a veasonalile supervision 
of the method by wliioli lie comes, and 1 think that tliat prolinhly is not alto- 
gether a function of a peace linuicli of tlie (Jovermiieiit. We imvc an insli- 
tutlon called tlie Revenue-Cutter Service, and when the collector of the port 
calls upon—finds any violation of navigation laws he calls niKin the Revenue- 
Cutter Service to assist him in correcting It. 

I tliink tliat the Itevemie-Ciifter Service has the same relation to the other 
branch of the Government. If a vessel should come from Clilna, Australia, 
or any place, any large steamer, tlie Immigration people would not be exiiecteil 
to take the matter up; liocause, first, there is the quarantine laws, the health 
laws, all under the admliiistratloii of the collector. .Ynd ns a matter of tccli- 
nlcnl fact the Chinese wlio may come on a steamer do not come In violation 
of law until they are attempted to be landed. So that I think some super¬ 
vision of the means.by which they come in would he also necessary to work in 
hand with these arresting crews after they get here. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now, will you formulate tliat in the nature of 
written suggestions, Captain, and let ns linve It? 

Mr, Ainsworth. I sliould be glad to do so; yes, sir. 
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Gommls^tloner Weixstock. And what othor suggestions occur to v<ni in this 
suggestion that you think would be helpful to the eonimission'i 

What is your judgment on the suggestion liiat iias been made to llu' com¬ 
mission that contrabands after having been caught shall not only he deported 
but shall also be Imprisoned? 

Mr. Ainswobth. 1 dont tliink I would favor that, Deixu'tation is pretty 
salutary. I can t help, In my position as an oitieer, 1 can not help i)ut having 
S(>nte humane feeling for those jK'ople. 'I'liose ptM)ple are not at all limes here 
because of their own wishes. Tliey are very frequently the vi< titns of exploit¬ 
ers, people In Ciilnu hoiiling out glowing accounts of tldngs to iiresent to 
them, of their roseate future in tlie United States, and I tliInU tiuit deportation 
Is pretty severe, I htive noticed a great many aliens, and I liave seen they 
fear deportation more than they do a short iraiirisomnenl, I l)elieve tliat 
deixtrtatlon is as far as we ought to ,go with Chinese unless they l•olmult 
some crime against the peace, 

Mr, Kusiek, Sir, Aln.sworth, will you please tell the commission ahoni the 
efforts that are being made in tilts dislrlct to stop .smuggling ot (.'lilne,se iiy 
water? 

Mr, Ainswobi'h, At the present time? 

Mr, Bpsiek, Yes. 

Mr. Ainsworth. At the present time the efforts are largely confined to 
In.sp. Taylor and his assistant, Mr. Chadney. Up to along in jiavch or April 
of this year the smuggling of Chinese was under the direct care or supervision 
of the comini.saloner of immigration. But at ahimt that time tliei-e was a 
change in administrative order, and Mr. Taylor was placed in iiractical charge 
of that character ot work. We cooperate nilh him; wliere we hear of any 
Chinese smuggling we notify Mr. Chadney. We do not usually have Mr. 
Taylor’s address, hut Mr. Chadney is slalioneil at Monterey, and we iironiplly 
advise him of any information of that sort, and we also notify the Inireau, the 
collector of cusloms, and the coninmiKling ollicer ot the Uevemie-Cutter Service, 
the tribunal where the smuggling is supposeil to he by water. And I think 
since Mr. Taylor has had cliarge of the work here the only arresi and deporta¬ 
tion timt has lieen accomplished is upon information furnisheil hy llie com- 
mlsslotier’s ofllce in San Francisco, in case of a man who came in and who was 
captured at Vallejo. 

Mr. Busiek. To what extent in your judgment is smuggling carried on by 
water? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Very extensively. 

Mr. Busiek. AVhat in yonr judgment is tlie best way to slop it? 

Mr. Ai.xhwokth. As I Imve said to Col, Weinstock and tlie commi.ssloii, I 
do not think that any one plan will completely deal wltli the situation. But I 
do tliink tliiit rendering tlie tenure of a man after he is iiere unsafe is one 
method. 

Jlr. Busiek. My question liad reference to I lie present law, under tlie iiresent 
law. 

Mr. AiN.swoirr[r. Under tlie present law? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Ainswouth. 1 am greatly in favor of calling flic pnlilic to tlie aasi,s;ance 
of the bureau, liecnuse of our ex|ierieiice, ami if I may illustrate that I will 
recite two Instances. 

About two years ago I was called up on the teleplione at my office by a 
man who asktsl me if I was Mr. Ainswortli. I said, “ Yes.”. He said, “ I 
read some time ago in tlie paptw about a smuggling enterprise in tlie Morning 
Star. Now, I and my father drove over to Half Moon Bay from Redwood 
City to have a,little tisliing and camping, and last nlglit on the beach we saw 
a boat come in and a nuniiicr of Chinese laud, and we lielieve that they are 
smugglers.” I says; “ What is your name? ” He says: " I don't want to give 
you my name, because I am employed in the city, and I don’t want to be 
entangled In It.” I sent some men down there and they found a boat called the 
Earl K, which had brought in 40 Chinese on the night .that this man stated. AVe 
captured but two . AVc captured tlie bout and tlie master and tlie engineer and 
the Chinese who was engaged in the smuggling, and they were all convicted 
and the boat seized and sold. Now, the Information In that instance came from 
a man whose only knowledge of the situation had been on account of puliltclty. 

Another Illustration; Some of our officers In Htireka came across a .Taitanese 
junk which had come all the way from .lapaii with a buncli of 10 or Iff .Japa¬ 
nese; n little, small boat. We gave It the greatest publicity. It so hapiiened 
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that the steam schooner Henri/ T. HooH was sailing early in the morning, and 
the captain told me afterwards that he bought two or three papers and he 
did not have time to read them until after he got out at sea, and then he sat 
down and read this account. He said that afternoon he was some miles north 
of Point Ituce and saw a pectillar looking affair, and he said he thought It 
was a .Tapanese junk, and he .sent me a wireless message from sea, saying 
there was a suspicious cruft north of Point Race and giving the location, and 
I sent Inspectors there, and they got there about the time the Japanese got on 
the beach, and found it was another Japanese junk from Japan that had come 
across the Pacific, and we captured them alt and got the hout. 

Commissioner Wm.NSTOcK. Japanese are not prohihite<l from entering the 
State? 

Mr, Ainsworth. Oh, ye.s; wilhout they come with passiwrts. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. .Subject to deportation? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Subject to dciiortatlon under the Immigration, not under 
the Chinese, law. In this community there is suhstaulial antipathy to Asiatic 
laborer.s, and I believe if the public is kept Informed of tlie activity and efforts 
to bring in Asiatic laborers, they will respond us they always have done, and 
it that is the case we would liave all over the State a body of poojtlewho every 
time they saw a auspicious action or suspicious automobile load of Chinese, or 
su.spicious boat, thi’y would sent the iutbrmalitui in. I don t believe that woild 
he altogether aiiplicahle to tlie State of tVashiiigton, where the people are in 
sympathy with them and where they get iwy for letting them in. I think 
another method would have to be used there. I think publicity in this par¬ 
ticular locatiiai ami making tiadr remaining here unsafe, and activity by revenue 
cutters and gasoline boats in llie sonllicrn Pacillc would tend to stoi) Chinese 
smuggling. 

Mr. IITVSIEK. Any other uuestions? 1 lielicve that is all. 

C’omnd.sshmer M'einstock. Thank you very much. 

Jlr. liusiKK. Lee Tin Yat. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LEE TIN YAT. 

Commissioner (Iahrktkon. I>o you solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you will give will he the trulh, the whole trulh, and nothing hut tlie truth, so 
hel|) you, God? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Mr. Busier. What is your name in full? 

Mr. Lee. l.ec Tin Yat. 

•Mr. Busier. How long have you lived in San l•’raucisco? 

Mr. Lee. Since 1901. 

-Mr. BU.SIEK. And what is your present occupation? 

•Mr. Lee. Newspajicr reporler. 

.Mr. Bubiek. Wlmt paper? 

Mr. Lee. Chung Sai Yat Po. 

.Mr. Busier. That is the i>aper of which .Mr. Xg Poon Clu'w is iire.sldent? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Tliat is a Cliinese dally newspaper? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In connection with your work have you ever had occasion to 
make an investigation of any of the Chinese Interpreter’s at .\ngcl Islanil? 

Mr. Lee. You mean have I any connection with it? 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever looked them up? Looked up their i-ecord irnd 
found what they were doing? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. What ones, for instance? 

Mr. Lee. You mean the Interjireters? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I often heard it talkerl- 

Mr. Busier. What la said about Ikl. Park? 

Mr. Lee. Well, they say he accepts bribes. 

Mr. Busier. The people say Ed. Park accepts bribes? 

lilr TaKE Ygs fiir 

Mr! Busier. What is Eil. Park’s financial standing In rogai-il to money? How 
much money does he seem to have? 

Mr. Lee. I could not tell. He owns a goml many automobiles, two houses 
and lots, and big diamonds, and his wife dress very elaborate. 
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Air. Busikk. Wliiit kind nf tiutoinnldlo Iiiw lio ^'ot? 

Mr. Lee. He lin.s one Wliitun .Six, and Studobaker, and I la-ai'd lie had a 
Iluiek. 

Sir. Busier. Whore is his real estate? 

Sir. Lee. In Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier. What other interpretiT have vcm heard anvthinir inralnsl’ 

Sir. Lee. Chin .Tick. 

Mr. Busier, What have you heard about him? 

Sir. Lee. Well, the Chinese said that he always tried to extortion the Chinese 
merchants In some wa.v. I don't know what way, hm they .sav he alwav.s tried 
to extortion the people. 

Mr. Busier. How Is he llxed for money? 

Sir. Lee. I conld not tell you, but I iilwms sis; he has plenty of monev 
couple of thousjind dolltirs in ids licit. 

Mr. Busier. He wears a money belt, doe.s he? 

Sir. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Sir. BU.SIEK. Have you ever heard aiiylhin;; about Ids oonnection with 
P'nnibllng houses? 

Mr, Lee. Yes, sirj men iold me he is the Ireasuriu* of one of tlie liouses on 
SYashington Street. 

Sir. Busier. What kind of a liouse is tliat? 

Sir. Lee. Gambling house. 

Sir. Busier. Anil ks Cidn .Tick married? 

Sir. Lee. S'es, sir. 

Sir. Busier. How many times? 

Sir. Lee. Slen told me he has a wife in China and that lie had one out liere. 

Sir. Biisiek. Has Cidn .Tick any automobiles? 

Sir. Lee. No, sir; he hasn't. 

Sir. Busier. Does he live in tlie same house one Kmliert Lee lives in? 

Sir. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Hmbert Lee is a former inlerjiroler for I lie ( loi ermnent, wlm 
was discharged for dishonesty, is he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; lie used to lie up at Seattle and San Diego. 

Sir. Busier. And have you ever made any invi'sligation of Dr. Gardner? 

Sir. Lee. S'es, sir; I did. 

Sir. Busier. Tell me first what is Dr. Gardni'r's reiiutatlon liere in San 
Francisco among tlie Cldnese? 

Sir. Lee. SVell, as far as I see, he lias no friend of tlic Intelligent penpli'—I 
mean the first-elass, honest people, tliey are not friendly wltli Idin at all. 

Sir. Busier. Wliiit do tliey say tliat Dr. (iardner does? 

Sir. Lee. He imports siiives, divides partners uitli a Chinese—two ('liiiie.se 
named, one SVoo SVal, and anotlier by llie name of Woo Tick Ting, and amitlier 
Chinese, Yoc Slee. 

Sir. Busier. Wliiit does Yee Slec do? 

Sir. Lee. He is nothing but gambler. 

Sir. Busier. Wlmt gambling lionse does lie rmi? 

Mr. Lee. Siberia, on Boss Alley. 

Sir. Busier. How does tliat eompare in size in ... gambling lunises? 

Sir. Lee. The biggest in tlie eity. 

Conmdssioner Weixstocr. Is gambling allowed in ilie city? 

Sir. Lee. Not .lust now. 

Coniinissloner Weinstock. How long lias it Iieen stopped? 

Sir. Lee. I think about six months, but still lliey liave some stealing—I mean 
lliey go quietly. If the iiolicc know it. tliey went to raid tlieni. 

Sir. Busier. He is very friendly with Yee Slee? 

Sir. Lee. Yee Slee and Woo Wal. 

Sir. Busie:r. How long lias tliis been going on, (liese rumors nliont Dr. 
Gardner? 

Sir. Lee. I think about lOO.a, before the eartliquake. 

Sir. Busier. And do yon know of these rumors ever Inivlng iieeii ealled to 
the attention of the offleials out at Angel Island? Have tliey ever heard nliont 
this talk that Is going around, to yonr knowledge? 

Sir. Lee, Yes, sir; Mr. Bdsell has took my statement ome. 

Sir. Busier. And did you help Sir. Edscll get other statemenls? 

^*08 Sil* * 1 flicl 

sir. Busier. And did you help him get hold of a liiwik which lias some 
transactions In it? 
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Mr. Lke. I (Ikln’t help him get the liook, but I heard he could get the book. 

Mr. Busiek. I will hand you this book and ask you to tell tlie commission 
what it is, or whose it is first. 

Mr. Lee. It is a book for three or four years for the Hop Tick Co. 

Mr. Busiek. Wiiat kind of transactions are recorded in that lasikV Wliat 
are tlie nature of the transactions recorded in that book? Wliat do they deal 
with, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Some of oplnin, toliacco, lotteries, borrowing account, lotteries, 
oiilum, borrowing, niiHiicine, opinni. 

Mr. Busier, .lust to get tbe tiling out sliortly. You have gone over tills IsMik 
with me, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ki’siek. And you Imve founil that it is tilled with incidents of oplnni- 
sinnggllng accounts ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. And with lottery accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. -Ynd witli sninggling olS'ralions or other oiicratlons of oilier 
kinds wliere Chinese crew men bring tilings oft tlie siiips? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And I wisii you w'oiild tell tlie coniinission alioiil tliis accinint. 
and wimt does tliis accoiinl deal witli—tliese two pages in tliat book. 

Mr. Lee. Tills i.s a two-partner society- 

Mr. Bi:.sikk. Mutual lieiielit society. 

Mr. Lee. That Is tlie lieading of tliat aceomil. That means only two men 
In tlie partner sisiety. 

Mr. Busier. And what does the amount relale to. and what does it deal 
with gonoratl.v. the wiiole accouiUV 

Mr. Lee. Railroad fare, telephone exiieiise, law.ver fis' Ireading from book], 
telephones, dinner, car fare, am! conies one iiein here. '■ !‘ay for the girl din¬ 
ner $1,” tlie next coliiiiiii, “ I'ay for Pali Wall .Ion $2,ol)." 

Commissioner O'Oox.nei.i,. Tliat .$-. 1 ( 1 , wind is lhal? 

Mr. Busier. Wliat is tliat ileni of .f2ol) tliere, and wlio is I’ak lYah .Ion? 

Mr. Lee. You know, in Chinatown they call Gardner Pak Wah .Ion. Yon 
take everyiiody on tlie street, ask iiim wiio is Ihik Wall .Ion at tiie liurean; 
yes, they know wiiat it is. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. That is ins Cliinese name? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What does that mean in Cliinese, I’ak Wall .Ion? 

Mr. Lee. Means he speaks Cliinesi'. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. Interpreter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it means he speak.s Chinese. 

Mr. Busier. And tliat is paid to I’ak Wall .Ion tliere. .firit)? 

Mr. Lee. Paid to I’ak Wall .Ion $'i.ill, 

Mr. Busier. Now, wliat is tile iiexl item? 

Mr. Lee. The nexi item is pay care fare, ott ceiil.s. 

Mr. Busier. Now, allow llie commission item that is, pay to Pak Wall 
Jon—between tliose two marks. 

(The tiook |iroduced by the witness was lianded to tlie eommlssloners and 
Insiieeled by tliem.) 

Mr. Busier. I want yon to notice tliat It is not an insertion. 

Mr. Lee. Yon see, I can make tliis clmracter individimlly and show yon 
plainly [illustrating with peiicllj two—Inindreil—live—ten itollars—tliere is 
two—hundred—five—ten—dollars—tliat means ifL’.od. 

Mr. Busier. Now, the wliole two pages deal wltli tlie adiiiission of a Cliinese 
prostitute, does It not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner W’EiNsrot'K. Cliinese wliat? 

Mr, Busier. Chinese prostitute. 

Mr. te. Prostitute. 

Mr. Busier. Anti at the end tliere is an adding up of all tlie e.xiieiises paid 
out and a diviiltng of the profits, is tliere not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What were the profits in tliat ease? 

Mr. Lee. Two tiniidreil ninety dollars seventy cents. 

Mr. Busiek. Apiece? 

Mr. Lee. Apiece. 
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Mr. Busikk. How much dhl they receive for the wliole truusuction’ 

Mr. Lee. It says profit, it states the profit $1,397. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Weil, wltut were the ttross receipts; how much 
money did they get ultogelher? 

Commissioner Gasbet.son. Tlie totid. 

Mr. Busiek. Before they h(>gnn deducting tlie exiicjises. 

Mr. Lee. One thousaml six hundred and .seven dollars aial st*venty-eigiit 
cents. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What were tlie expenses? 

Mr. Lee. Tlil.s is cost, hut don't say wliat cost; cost .$l.tit)7,7S. 

Omimlssioner Weix.stock. Sixteen eleven? 

Mr. Lee. One tliou.sund six hundred and seven dollars and seven tv-sight 
cents. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That is the money that came in? 

Mr. Lee. This total iiaid, $l.i;!tl.3.7; tlnm items paid. X1.<)7I».7.7. et|ual $477,r,t). 

Mr. Be.sikk. Tliat was evidently mixed. 

Mr. r.EE. Yes; maybe so. 

Commi.ssioner Wein.sto( K. Wind I want to get at are tile gross receipts and 
tile gross disiiursements so lliat tlie din'erenci* would slimv tlie prolii. I want 
to verify tlmse iigtires. 

Mr. BtisiEK. Tile account doesn’t lialance. T lia\e Innl lids transiated twice, 
and tlie tiling does not lialance. 

•Mr. Lee. It .says total paid. 

Coinmissioner Weix.stock. Tlieir science of Itooklieeping is very tlioroiigli, 
and tliey usually nialie it uork iierfeclly. 

Mr. lit'.siEK. Blit not in tills instance. 

Mr. Lee. Balance on iiand $,S7.7.ot) 

Commissioner Weixstock. Wind were tlie expenses? 

Mr. Lee. Tliis is an item, cost .S1.G(Mi.73. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One tlioiisand six Iiiindred dollars and seventy- 
eight cents is wliiit lliey paid out? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, 

Oonmiissioiier Weixstock. liow niiicli did Ilicy get in? 

Mr. Lee. Tliey get in cost tliciii .$17(1.7.". 

Conmilssloiier Weix.stock. One luindred and seventy dollavs and seventy- 
five eeiits? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Conimissimier Weixstock. Tliat woniil leave a profit of $1,4.30.03. wonlihi’t 
it? If tliey got in $1,000.78, and paid out $170.7."i, tiiat would lie a dllTereni'e of 
$1,430.03, wlilcli would lie ]iroHt? 

Mr, T.ee. Yes, lint tliey don't haiance rigid here at all. 

OoiiiiiiissioiHT Weixstock. It does not? 

Mr. Lee. This is eiicli slniro equal SOPS. 

Commissioner Weixstock. How iiiaiiy slmres were tliere? 

Jlr, I.ee. Two. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tliat sliows tlicn a dilTcreiicc of .$.74 iiiiaccoiiiiled 
for. 

Jlr. Lee. Eacli sliare. 

Mr. liiisiEK. Yon arc tlie one wlin first told me nlioiit lids liook, are you not? 

Jlr, I.EE. Yes. 

Jlr. Biksiek, And in who.se pos,sessioii was tliis book? 

Jlr. Lee. Wong Yee .lini. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How did you come to lieiir idioiit it? 

Jlr. Lee. Jlr. Yon Kay, my son-in-law, lie lold me. 

Mr. Busikk. You Kay, soii-lii-liiw of yours, told you aiiout it? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Jlr. Busiek. At niy request you got tliis liook tliis time, is that true? 

Mr.'LEE. Yes. 

Jlr. Busiek. Y’ou hrougiit tltis hook liere liecause I asked you? 

Jlr. Lee. Yes. 

Jlr. Busiek. Po you know how Jlr. You Kiiy got tlie inforniatloii concern- 
lng»thls book; that It was in existence? 

Mr. Lee. I tliink lie told me tliat Jlr. I'Idsell and lilui went o\cr to tliis mati’s 
place and Just happened when ids nephew coming over from China, and then 
that is the only chance to get tlie book. Jlr. Edsell promised tills man that he 
will help him land ids neiihew If he give up the book, but I do not know how 
Xon Kay or Mr. Edsell know he has the book. 
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Mr. Lke. I (Ikln’t help him get the liook, but I heard he could get the book. 

Mr. Busiek. I will hand you this book and ask you to tell tlie commission 
what it is, or whose it is first. 

Mr. Lee. It is a book for three or four years for the Hop Tick Co. 

Mr. Busiek. Wiiat kind of transactions are recorded in that lasikV Wliat 
are tlie nature of the transactions recorded in that book? Wliat do they deal 
with, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Some of oplnin, toliacco, lotteries, borrowing account, lotteries, 
oiilum, borrowing, niiHiicine, opinni. 

Mr. Busier, .lust to get tbe tiling out sliortly. You have gone over tills IsMik 
with me, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ki’siek. And you Imve founil that it is tilled with incidents of oplnni- 
sinnggllng accounts ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. And with lottery accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. -Ynd witli sninggling olS'ralions or other oiicratlons of oilier 
kinds wliere Chinese crew men bring tilings oft tlie siiips? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And I wisii you w'oiild tell tlie coniinission alioiil tliis accinint. 
and wimt does tliis accoiinl deal witli—tliese two pages in tliat book. 

Mr. Lee. Tills i.s a two-partner society- 

Mr. Bi:.sikk. Mutual lieiielit society. 

Mr. Lee. That Is tlie lieading of tliat aceomil. That means only two men 
In tlie partner sisiety. 

Mr. Busier. And what does the amount relale to. and what does it deal 
with gonoratl.v. the wiiole accouiUV 

Mr. Lee. Railroad fare, telephone exiieiise, law.ver fis' Ireading from book], 
telephones, dinner, car fare, am! conies one iiein here. '■ !‘ay for the girl din¬ 
ner $1,” tlie next coliiiiiii, “ I'ay for Pali Wall .Ion $2,ol)." 

Commissioner O'Oox.nei.i,. Tliat .$-. 1 ( 1 , wind is lhal? 

Mr. Busier. Wliat is tliat ileni of .f2ol) tliere, and wlio is I’ak lYah .Ion? 

Mr. Lee. You know, in Chinatown they call Gardner Pak Wah .Ion. Yon 
take everyiiody on tlie street, ask iiim wiio is Ihik Wall .Ion at tiie liurean; 
yes, they know wiiat it is. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. That is ins Cliinese name? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What does that mean in Cliinese, I’ak Wall .Ion? 

Mr. Lee. Means he speaks Cliinesi'. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. Interpreter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it means he speak.s Chinese. 

Mr. Busier. And tliat is paid to I’ak Wall .Ion tliere. .firit)? 

Mr. Lee. Paid to I’ak Wall .Ion $'i.ill, 

Mr. Busier. Now, wliat is tile iiexl item? 

Mr. Lee. The nexi item is pay care fare, ott ceiil.s. 

Mr. Busier. Now, allow llie commission item that is, pay to Pak Wall 
Jon—between tliose two marks. 

(The tiook |iroduced by the witness was lianded to tlie eommlssloners and 
Insiieeled by tliem.) 

Mr. Busier. I want yon to notice tliat It is not an insertion. 

Mr. Lee. Yon see, I can make tliis clmracter individimlly and show yon 
plainly [illustrating with peiicllj two—Inindreil—live—ten itollars—tliere is 
two—hundred—five—ten—dollars—tliat means ifL’.od. 

Mr. Busier. Now, the wliole two pages deal wltli tlie adiiiission of a Cliinese 
prostitute, does It not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner W’EiNsrot'K. Cliinese wliat? 

Mr, Busier. Chinese prostitute. 

Mr. te. Prostitute. 

Mr. Busier. Anti at the end tliere is an adding up of all tlie e.xiieiises paid 
out and a diviiltng of the profits, is tliere not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What were the profits in tliat ease? 

Mr. Lee. Two tiniidreil ninety dollars seventy cents. 

Mr. Busiek. Apiece? 

Mr. Lee. Apiece. 
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Ooniinisslonei* Wetnstock, There is notliiiij^ to show there how iitueh money 
fame In? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Coinuiissioner Wei-nsiock. Or wliere it rnme from? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Only iiy inference on tiiiit siiow-up of profits—two 
lirofits of a hundred dollars each. 

(Commissioner (Jarbetson. Tliat sliows tlic account is closed. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat sliow.s they Inive an account tliere ami you add 
(Imt to the expense. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Tliere was a division and temporary closinc at 
least. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. I.ce, did you sive Assistant Commissioner Eilsell any in¬ 
formation wlilcli woulil lead liim to find a CIiin(‘se wiio liad seen an actual cash 
transaction? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BtiSTEii. BeUveen a siunsRler and Dr. Cariluer? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. BtisiEK. Wild was tills man that you lool; over lliere, or did you take 
Kd.sell over to see him? 

Mr. I.EE. I didn’t took Kilsell over to see liim. I iirmiyiit him (o lOdsell. I 
(old ICdsell about it. Edsell asked me 1o ask lum whetiier lie would not come 
down and make a statement to liim. and I went liack tliere ami asked liim, 
and lie said, “Yes, sure; I lie glad to.” 

Mr. Busiek. .Yiid wliat did lie tell Ed.sell about Iiaviini: seen? 

Mr. Lee. lie told Edseli that lie saw Fung lllng. 

.Mr. Busiek. Who? 

Mr. Lee. Fung Hing. 

Mr. Busier. F-ii-n-g IM-n-g? 

Mr. Lee. Ilmidcd nhoiit $200, lie says not CNaclIy—ma.ilie a little more, niayhe 
a little less—In gold to Dr. (iardner at Oakland. 

Mr. Biisiek. And he testified to that effect to Kclsell? 

Mr. I-EE. Yes. 

Mr. BU.S1EK. lYlien Kd.sell was making llie investigalioii? 

.Mr. T,ee. Yes. 

Jlr. Busiek. Did you furnish KdscII willi any iuformatiim as to Dr. Gardner's 
frequent trips over to Oakland? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Busier. And when did these trips take place, Mr. I.ee? 

.Mr. I.EE. Now, I could not tell you exactly the year—there is tliree of us, 
kir. Sid Gain and Mr. Yiin Kee and myself—we were over to Oakland; it was 
the .Methodist convention, Methodist Clitirch convention, and we came back on 
tile lioat leave Oakland I thing ahoiit .I minutes to 10—yo.s; 5 minutes to 10 
that night, and three of us standing tliere in the waiting room at the Mole; 
^ (lu Jtnow where I mean. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. And I think eitlier Mr. Yun Kee or Mr. Sid Gain said, “Here eoiiiea 
Dr. Gardner.” “Oh,” I says, “lie often comes over to this part of town to 
visit Woo Wuy.” Then I Ihiiik it was Jlr. Sid Gain said, “ la't us follow him.” 
“Oh,” I say, “ wliat is the use, he knows you and he knows me, he knows 
Yun Kee. If you follow him he never will go into the iilace where he goes.” 

Mr. Busier. Who is IVoo Wuy? 

Mr. Lee. He ks one of the slave Imporfer.s. 

Mr. Busier, And is it a fact that Edsell was furnished with Information 
that, on. the night of the arrival of all ships from China, that Gardner would 
go over to Oakland ami talk to lYoo Wuy? 

Mr. Lee. That Is wliat I heard, hut I never got direct information, see? 

Mr. Busier. And Woo Wuy is known ns a slave trader and has heen convicted 
a^snch in fact, has he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes ^ fbink up North. Not in this city; I think up North. 

At. Busier. Do you know anything about Gardner’s troubles with the 
Chlw>se people In church work ? 

Mr. Lee. -No; that Is before T came out liere. Before. I used to live in Sac¬ 
ramento* 

’Mr. BtishtR. I see. 

Mr. Lee. 1 know this gentleman sitting tliere [Indicating Commissioner 
'Ye[patoekl, We often go In his store. 

3S819—S. Doc. 41.1 C4-1—vol 7-20 
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Mr. Busier. Did Mr. Ildsell ever tell you anything alwiit the evidence which 
he luid on Dr. Gardner, whether or not he had a g<axl strong case against him 
or an.vthing like that? 

Mr. Lee. Ye.s; tile night we came back from Oakland lie tiaik me and Lee 
Wing, the man who saw this money transaction, and he went over there and 
dewrlt)^ the iilace—1 mean laie described the place to Mr. Edsell, and when 
he came back from Oakland lie was sitting on the lower deck. He says, “ I 
wish I could get a book that shows that yon have been paying money to Dr. 
Gardner, but I wilt get liim,” He says, “ Chin On, he Is a hard nnt to crack, but 
Dr. Gardner is still harder.” But, he says, “I got on Chin On about 2 inclies 
space of an affidavit, but r>r. Gardner, it is very hard, he Is very slick." 

Jlr. BisiuK. Well, did lie Hiinll.v tell you tliat lie Iiad eiiougli to liaug Gard¬ 
ner on? 

Mr. Lee. Well, he told me he laid some good stuff, but lie never told about tlie 
biMik or aiiylliliig, 

Mr. Busier. Well, you didn't know lliat lie bad gotten tliat liook? 

Mr. Lee. I didn't know. 

Mr. Bi siek. I see. 1 lielieve tliat is all tlie questions I want to ask. 

Comudsaioner GAHREtrso.x. Have yon anylliliig I'lirtlier, Jlr. Weiustock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea. 

Are you fanilliar, .Mr. Li'O, with tlie proisised aiiiendiiieiits to the e.vcluslon 
law that have been suggestetl to tliis commlssioii, and wiiicli tills eoniniission 
has submitted to the Chinese Chamber of Ckmimerce and the Sin Companies, for 
their criticisms? 

Mr. Lee. I was tliere Hint evening and heard you—tlie speecli; also Mr. Li, 
tlie secretary. 

Coinmlssloiier M’ein.stock. Well, you know tliere have been certain cliangi's 
made since tliat evening. Hint is as the sugge.stioii.s were presented lliat evening 
it provided for compulsory registration of all Chinese. Tliat has since lieeii 
moililicd so that now it iirovides for compuisory registration of Cliiiiese laborers 
and voluntary registration for tliose who are millve born or who are exenHited 
under the treatio.s and under the laws of tlie country. .Vow, wliat criticism 
have you to malie on these proiiosed ainendnieiifs and wliat suggestions can you 
offer to tlie eoniniission tliat you tliliik will be helpful? 

Mr. Lee. I haven't done aiiytliing about tliat yet since tliat meeting. I was 
awful Imsy during lids war, corresiiondiiig, and Mr. Cliew is away for tlirce 
mouths; he just came liack yesterday. 

Comiiii.ssioiier AYkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lee, But still 1 have had my bunds full. 

Commissioner Wei.v.s'I'ock. Did he ever discu.ss tlie iiialter willi you? 

Mr. Lee. Xo ; he did not. 

Conimlssioiier Weiestik’K. You don’t know wliat Ids oiiliiioiis are? 

Mr. Lee. No;! don’t. 

Comiiiissloiier Wei.vstiw k. Have you di.scussed it with oilier ( liinesc.' 

Mr. I.EE. Well, only tlie night wlien you went to the cliiiiiilier of eonimori-e. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. You made the speeeh and I favored it my.solf viu'.v iiiiieli in my opin¬ 
ion. ill my own opinion. 

Commissioner Wei.vstock. Tlieii you lliiiik it would lessen snuiggling il that 

law prevailed? , , . , . 

Mr. Lee. You see it is this way; if tlie inspector ami llie iiilerpivter tlioy are 

doing tlieir real duty- 

Comiiiissloiier AA'eivstoi k. A’es. ... 

Mr. Lee (contlnuliig). There could not Im srauggleil a Ilea ni liiis country. 

Coiiimi.sslom-r Weixstock. tiould not? 

Mr. Lee. Could not, really. , . 

Commissioner Wei.x.stoi k. Tlie weak .spots are tlie inspectors and the Intel- 

preters? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVell. you .see, under the proiiosed law the idea is 
to have tlie Secretary of Labor appoint crews. A crew would consist of arce 
nnrtles, the iu.simclor, the interpreter, and the stenograiilier. They would ffiave 
a half dozen crews, more or less, and they would he sent to different rtllw at 
different times. Nohmlv would know when they are coming, ami tlie crews them- 
.sclves would not know' where they were going until they were ordered liy the 
Secretary Aud they would dieck up. They would uot Imve to go to every 
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Chinaman in the community; they wouiU get information that would lead them 
to the proper locations. 

Mr. Lke. There ts one thing, now, thl.s innnigiution oltiee, tiiey know this coin- 
mission Ls taking up this matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. And a party told me yesterday he .saw Dr. Gardner Jump on the Sac¬ 
ramento street car from the fury 10 o’clock at niglit. night iiefore last, and 
going toward Chinatown. And I told liim, I .say, '■ 1 was in Ciiinatown about 
10 o’ciock, right oil the simt of Sacramento and Grand Avenue, t didn’t see him 
coining up.” " Weli,” lie says, “ I couid swear that I saw him on the car.” 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Weii, wiiat would that have to do with it; suppos¬ 
ing iie did go up to Chinatown, wliat of if! 

Mr. Lee. Well, there is a man named Woo Wuy on Carney Street on Clay, and 
he thinks that Gardner goe.s there again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what would that liave to do with this matter, 
supposing he did go there? 

Mr. 1j5e. Well, you s«;, Uii,s smuggling and importing, they suppose Gardner 
knows every point. Tliey wilt teli the Cliinamen to favor, and tliey will tell the 
Cldnumeti, ” No favor.” 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Oli, you mean that Gardner could inlluence tlie 
opinions of the Cliinese. You see. this commission, «idle it is ready to invite the 
criticism of the Chinese, it does not follow tliat hei-au.se the Chinese would opisise 
it. that this commission would not recommend it, because this coiimilsslon niiglit 
not agree with tlie Chinese in their oiiinoas. Tlic Chiiie.se may say it is very 
bad, but unless they could lu-ove to the commission that It was bud the com- 
nilsston would pay no attention lo their criticism, yon see. We will only ai.-cept 
the criticism of tlie Chinese if in our .judgment it is an lionest criticism. If we 
think it is a luanufaclured criticism or a dislionest criticism or a selllsli criticism 
we pay no attention to it. lime I made that clear? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, 1 believe tlial wliatevcr criticism you would 
give here would be an lionest criliclsm. We miglit not accept it, but 1 think it 
would be iionest, you siv, ami tliei’efoi'e it muild carry imo’e weight with us than 
if wo thoiiglit it ivas a dislionest cidticlsm. We would pay no attention to it at 
all then. Now, Imve you any suggeslions lo make? Can you iMiint out any 
better way? 

Mr. Lee. I liaven't looked into tills matter very thoroughly yet, you sec, but it 
tlie time lairmits me lo sludy it over I could give you a Imtter answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil. Iiave you got a copy of the pro|»osed law? 

Mr. Lee. No; I liaven’t. 

Coinmissioiier Weinstock. Tliis is a copy of the proposed law, and we would 
lie glad to Iiave you loolc it over, and if you see any weal; .sjiots in it, anything 
that strikes you as not lieing good, or if you can improve on it, we would appre¬ 
ciate it f you would write Hie commission wlial your views ai'e in the matter 
lliauding paper to the witness], 

Mr. Lee. All rigid. 

Mr. ItusiEK. Tliat is all. Wlio is out there in the liall? 

Mr. Lee. Chin .lack and Kd Park. 

Mr. IJusiKK. .Send In Ed Park. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD LEON PARK. 

Mr. Bvsiek. .lust take Hie cliair, Mr. I'ark. 

Commissioner Gaeuetson. You solemnly siVear tliat tlie eyidence which you 
shall give before tills (siiiiiiiissioii will lie Hie IriiHi, Hie whole truth, ami nothing 
hut the triitli, so help you, tiod? 

Mr. PAHit. Yes. 

Mi\ Busiek. .lust be seiilisl, Jlr. i'ark. 

Mr. Park, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek, State your iiauie In full, plea.se. 

Mr. Pabk. Edward Lwin Park, 
t Mr. Busiek. Where do you live, Mr. Park? 

Mr. Pakk. I live iu Berkeley. 

Mr. Busiek, And how long iiave you liveil in Berkeley? 

Mr. Park. Twelve years. 

Mr. Busiek. Where are you employed? 
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Mr. Park. .W the present time? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Park. U. S. Immigration Service. 

Jlr. liusiEK. How long have you been with the U. S. Immigration Service? 

Mr. Park. I think about nine years. 

Jlr. BfsiEK. Ami In what capacity? 

Mr. Park. As an interpreter. 

Mr. Busiek. Who examined you for yoiir qnallflcatlons ns Interpreter? 

Mr. Park. Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busiek. Dr. Gardner examines all the applicants? 

Mr. Park. I don’t know. 

Mr. Busiek. Don’t you know that Dr. Gardner made a raliiig of the Inter¬ 
preters over there, giving all them examinations, and you have a record of that; 
your record Is there? 

Mr. Park. I know he examined me. 

Mr. Busiek. Don’t you know he exanunod all the others? 

Mr. Park. I couldn’t say all the others. 1 was not present when he was 
examining them. 

Mr. Busier. Haven’t you seen his report; haven’t all the interpreters out 
there got a report which Dr. Gardner made which shows how well they speak 
Englksh, what dialects they speak In Chinese, and so on? 

Jlr. Park. I see records that show what dialect different interpreters speak. 
I never see any other report 
Jlr. Busiek. That was made by Dr. Gardner, wasn’t It? 

Jlr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. It is on Dr. Gardner's repoii and reirommendation that a man 
is hired; that an interpreter is hired? 

Jlr. Park. I suppose so. 

Mr. Busiek. Dr. Gardner is the judge of the aliillly of any Chinese inter¬ 
preter ? 

Mr. Park. So far as I know. 

Mr. Busiek. Jlr. Park, have you any other husiness besides acting as in¬ 
terpreter? 

Jlr. Park. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Any other source of income? 

Jlr. Park. At the present time 1 have. 

Jlr. Park. What? 

Jlr. Park. I have an automohlle for rent. 

Jlr. Busier. Where did you get the money for the automobile? 

Jlr. Park. Jly sister financed me. 

Jlr. Busier. And wiiere is Ibis? Is there iin.v record of that transaction, 
Jlr. Park? 

Jlr. Park. No; there Is no record. 

Jlr. Busier. What kind of a machine was that? 

Jlr. Park. A Studehaker. 

Jlr. Busier. Limousine? 

Mr. Park. No. 

Jlr. Busier. Where do you have lhat machine for hire? 

Jlr. Park. In Chinatown. 

Jlr. Busier. Does that bring you a good revenue; does that bring In any 
large amount of money? 

Jlr. Park. No; average about $S() to iflOO a month; that is, expenses not 

taken out. 

Jlr. Busier. Expenses not taken out. You have another machine, have you 
not, a AVinton Six? 

Mr. Park. I have; yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busier. And you are buying a Buick, are you not? 

Jlr. Park. I am not. I am trying to trade my machine lor a Buick. , 

Jlr. Busier. AVhlch one? 

Jlr. Park. Wlnton. 

Jlr. Busier. AA’here did you get the money to buy this one—AVinton? 

Jlr. Park. I had money saved up In my business before entering tbe service. 
Jlr. Busier. What business were you In? 

Jlr. Park. I was In the grocery, fruit, and vegetable business. 

Jlr. Busier. How long were you In that business? 

Jlr. Park. Two .years with a .store, and about three years I had wagons out. 
Jlr. Busier. How many wagons? 
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Mr. Pakk. I had five wagons. 

Mr. Btjsikk. How many did you have when you went into the lininigrntton 
Service, how much money? 

Mr. Pabk. I had about between $7,000 and $8,000. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you have It? 

Mr. Park. I had It at home. 

Mr. Busier. In gold lying around the house? 

Mr. Pabk. No; in paper. 

Mr. Busier. In paper? 

Mr. Park. Paper money. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Did yon ever deposit in any hank? 

Mr. Park. No. 

Mr. Busier. Any of it in notes? 

Mr. PaBk. No. 

Mr. Bi’Siek. .Tust had it in enrreney and gold? 

Mr. Park. Currency and gold; yea, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Hid away in tiie house? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Between .$7,000 and $.8,000? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And yon accuninlnted- 

Mr. Park. Not at the time I went in the Immigration Rerviee. That is the 
time I sold my store. 

Mr. Busier. How mtieli did yon get for the Store? 

Mr. Park. I got $2..’i00. 

Jlr. Busier. Prom whom? 

Mr. Park. From Rmitli & .Tones. 

Mr. Busier. Smith & Jones? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Where are they now? 

Mr. P.ARK. They are in Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier. And tiiey gave you $2..')00 easli, did fiiey? 

Mr. Park. Ta't’s see. I sold some of the stock out before; I sold some. They 
didn’t want all of the stock. I had several carloads of potatoes and ail tlint, 
that I sold to other pt'ople for swds and that idl amonntiKl to $2,.'ilX). 

Mr. Busier. TVhen did you first start into hnsiness—what year? 

Mr. Park. 1000. 

Mr. Busier. Yon started into hnsiness? 

Mr. Park. Yes; in the store. 

Jlr. Busier. And how much wove yon worth Iiefore yon went into the store? 
Mr. Parr. About $5,000. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get liiat? 

Mr. Park. TImt I always had with me when I was in the newspaper Inislness. 
Air. Busier. How long were yon in the newspaper Inislness? 

Air. Park. About four years. 

Air. Busier. AVIiat newspaper? 

Air. Park. Sal Gal Yat Po. 

Air. Busier. You were there aliont four years? 

Air.’ Park. Yes. sir. 

Air. Busier. What had yon done prior to going into the newspaper office? 
Air. Park. Prior to going into newspaper otlici'—that's long before the fire. 
Air. Busier. Don’t you know wliat work yon were in before yon went into 
the newspaper office, Air. Park? 

Mr. Park. I was working in the I'annery for a while, I tlilnk. 

Air. Busier. In the cannery? 

Air. Park. In the cannery. 

Air. Busier. As a laborer? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Air. Busier. What work were yon engageil in prior to that? 

Mr. Park. Prior to that I was in the Navy. 

Mr. Busier. In the Navy? 

Mr. Park. In the Navy; yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. And prior to that? 

Air. Park. Prior to that I was working for Consul Bench. 

Air. Busier. AVns tliat your first employment? 

Air. Park. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Btjsiek. Now, did yon save anything when you were In the consul gen¬ 
eral’s olHce? 

Mr. Pa»k. I had about $800. 

Mr. Busikk. How much was he paying you? 

Mr. Park. Twenty-five dollars a month. 

Mr. Busier. How long did you work for him? 

Mr. P.ARK. About three years. 

Mr. Bt;siEK. That would make about .$900 that you received In that time 
and you only spent $100 of It? 

Mr. Pakk. I lind nothing to spend for. I eat there and they clothed me and 
everything. 

Mr. Biisiek. Then yon went to the Navy? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And how long were you in the Navy? 

Mr. Park. I think I was in the Navy about—not all in the Navy—under the 
Oeograiihic Survey for about three or four years. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. How many years? 

Mr. Park. Altogether, I think, ahont six years. 

Mr. Busier. And what were your wages wilh that arm of the Oovernnient? 
Mr. Park. The first three years about $2.’) a month, and the last two years 
iibout $4.') a month. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did you have wiien you finished your connection 
with tlie (tiKilogical Siiiwey? 

Mr. Park. About fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Biisier. About fiftMn hundred dollars, and you say yiai saved aliout .$700 
then in tlie Survey. You liad .$800 to start with and you saved about $7iVl 
more? 

Mr. Park. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Then you went to work willi tld.s niiiue.se in.spector? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I wont in tlie Navy; tliat is, two years, then. I was in 
tdiout five nr six years altogether. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Now'. I askeil you how much you made there? 

Mr. Park. Made in the Survey? 

Mr. Busier. How much diil you make In tlie Navy tlien? 

Mr. Park. Made about twelve or thirteen hundred dollars altogether. 

Mr. Busier. In the Navy? 

Mr. Park. In the Navy? 

Onmnilssionor (Jarretsox. Was that tlie Geological or Geodetic? 

Mr. Park. Gewletic. 

Mr. Busier. What was you doing in the Navy? What was your rank? 

IMr. Park. I was captain’s cook. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat were your wages? 

Mr. Park. I think almost $40, I tliink, with the rations and all. 

Mr. Busier. About what? 

Mr. Park. About $40. 

Mr. Busier. Then you say you saved in two yeans’ time ahoiit $1,500? 

Mr. Park. No. sir; altogether, witli the Geological Survey and the Fisli 
Gommlssion—I was with the Fish Gonnnission tor two years. That is con¬ 
sidered to be the Navy at that time. That was during the Spanlsh-.Viuerlcan 
War. 

Mr. Busier. That Is all inctuded In the six ytairs you have been talking 
about? 

.Mr. Park. Yi-a, sir; about $1,200. 

Mr. Busier. us get it this way: How much did you say you saved in 
the whole six years? 

Mr. Park. About $1,200. 

Mr. Busier. And then you went to the newspaper? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And how long were you with the paper? 

Mr. Park. About three years. 

Mr. Busier. And how much were you receiving then? 

Mr. Park. Thirty dollars a month for about a year and a half, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Old you have any other business at the same time? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; I had a pigeon farm and I had a chicken farm. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mr. Park, Over at Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier, How many chickens did you have on your place? 
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Mr. Pabk. About 600, 

Mr. Bususk. How many plgeoDs? 

Mr. Pabk. About 1,000. 

Mr. Busibk. What was j'our Income from those? 

Mr. Pabk. I could not say— about $300 or $400 a year. 

Mr. Busier. Did—has that continued up to the present time? 

Mr. Park. That continued all the time while I was living in Berkeley; that is, 
for the first .six years I lived in Berkeley. 

Mr. Busiek. And that continued to rim at Just about that rate, did it? 

Mr. Pabk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you could not live on the $30 a month, could you, that 
you got from the newspaper? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; I could. 

Mr. Busier. You could not save aiiytldng on it? 

Mr. Park. Oh, no; I could not; no, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. So that you didn't save any money while you were with the 
paper? 

Mr. Park. Well, that money was put toward the feed of my animals while 
I was working with the newspaper. 

Mr. Busiek. Put to the feed of what? 

Mr. Pabk. Feed of the live stock. 

.Mr. Busiek. So that your income was practically what you got from the 
sale of your live stock, and you said you made $4(X) or $500 a year oft of that; 
Is that right? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. So that up to the time that you went to tlie Immigration Service 
you liad saved about $1,800, or up to the time that you went into the store 
you had saved about .$800; am I right in that? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I have about three years in Ihe iiedilling business before 
I went Into the store. 

Mr. Busier. How nmcli did you make in tlic iieddling Imsiness? 

Mr. Park. In the peildling business, about $1.')0 a montli. 

Mr. Busiek. A hundred and fifty dollars a month in the iHsldling business. 
How old are you? 

(fiiairman IValsii. IVliat did he peddle? 

Mr. Park. Fruits and vegi'tables. 

Chairman IVai.sh. How many wagons did you have? 

Mr. Park. I had five wagons running all the time. 

Commissioner Caruetson. How long was be in the .store after tlie three 
years in the peddling lm.siness? 

Mr. Park, About two year.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did he go from tlie peddling business directly to tlie 
Inspectorship or Interpretership? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; the store was still running for about a year, I think, 
when I went Into interpreting work. 

Commi-ssloner Garretson. Tliere was a year's interim between when you 
were In the store and when you went in as interpreter? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long have you bemi interpreter? 

Mr. Park. About nine years. 

Commissioner Weikstock. How old are you? 

Mr. Park. Thirty-two. I started to work when I was 9 years old. 
Commissioner Garret.son. You linve accounted for 27 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien you nm.st have .started wlien you were 5. 

Mr. Busier. What was the first position you ever held? 

Mr. Park. The first position, I was working for Consul Bench, 

Mr. Busier. You held that how long? 

Commissioner Commons. What year? 

Mr. Busier. What year was that, do you remeniher? 

Mr. Park. I can’t remember now. I was about 9 years old then. 

Mr. Busier. You worked for him how long—three years you said? 

Mr. Park, Two or three years. 

Mr. Busier. Which is It, two or three? 

Mr. Park. It Is likely two, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Then you went where? 

Mr. Park. Then I worked in the canneries. 

Mr. Busiek. For how many years? 
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Mr. Park. About three .years. 

Mr. BU.S 1 KK. Three years lii the canneries. Then you went to the Geodetic 
Survey? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. For liow many years? 

Air. Park. About three years. 

Air. Busier. Then you went to the Fish Commission? 

Air. Park. About two year.s—two years or two years and a half, It is .some¬ 
where along six years altogether. 

Air. Busier. Then you went into the Navy? 

Air. Park. No, sir; that is included in the Navy. 

Air. Busier. Ko tliat instead of tliree years In the Geodetic Survey and two 
years in the Fisheries, you say you stayed about six years in the two of them? 
Air. Park. Yes, .sir. 

Air. Busier. From there you did what? 

Air. Park. Newspaper work. 

Air. Busier. How many years? 

Air. Park. About three yeaivs. 

Air. Busier. Then you did what? 

Air. Park. Then I was in Berkeley. 

Air. Busier. Well, what business were you in? You had tlieso wagons about 
three years? 

Air. Park. I had these wagons out. I raised chickens and pigeons. 

Air. Busier. How long? 

Air. Park. I raised tiiem rigid along from tliat time up to the time I was 
running the store. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. A’ou worked with the wagon about three years? 

Air. Park. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busiek. And ran the store for two yeai’s? 

Air. Park. Y'cs. sir. 


Air. Bi siek. Then laid off for a year? 

Air. Park. No, sir; I think I went to the World's Fair foi- a year. 

Air. Busier'. .And you have been working aliout 9 ,\ears for tlie Govermnmit. 
That makes iiO years. Air. Park, how much did your Wlnton Six cost you? 

Air. Park. I tliink it is $1.C."0. 

Air. Busier. Now or second hand? 

Air. Park. Second hand. 

Air. Busier. Whom did you buy it from? 

Air. Park. From Airs. AVright. 

Air. Busier. AVIio Is Airs. AA'rigbt? 

Air. Park. I don't know; .some lady in Berkeley. 

Air. Busier. Did you pay her cash? 

Air. Park. Not all cash. 

Mr. Busier. AVIiere does Airs. Wright live in Bc'rl;eley? 

Air. Park. I don't know tlie number now. 

Air. Busier. On what street? 

Mr. Park. I don't know—Cedar Street, I lliiak. I could not rememlier tlie 
number. 

Air. Busier. You hoiiglit it from lier at lier lioiiie? 

Air. Park. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Between what streets is it on Cedar Street? 

Air. Park. It Is between Euclid—above Euciid. 

Air. Busier. AVhat did you pay for .voiir Stiideliaker? 


Mr. Park. .$1,100. , , ,, 

Chairman AVai.sh. Dili you know Airs. Wright iiefore you bought this 


machine? 

Air. Park. No, sir, 

Air. Busier. What property do you own over in Berkeley? 

Air. Park. A house and a lot. 

Air. Busier. How raimy houses? 

Mr. Park. One, 

Air. Busier. Haven’t you got two Iiouscs over tliere? 

Air. Park. I have not. 

Air Busier. Did you ever have a house and sell it? 

Air. Park. I did. That Is the first liimsc wliere 1 ralseil my chickens and 
Iilgeons. 

Air. Busier. You say you haven’t got two houses over there? 
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Mr. Pabk. I have not. 

Mr. Busier. Who owns the second liou.se you ore siiiiposeil lo own? 

Mr. Pabk. I have no second house now. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever at one time have two Imuses? 

Mr. Pabk. I said I had one hou.se and I sold It. 

Mr. Busier. At one time you hud two houses, hut you lui\e sold one of them? 
Mr. P.ABK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. W'hen did you .sell that? 

Mr. Park. I think about a year before last. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did you set for llie house? 

Mr. Pabk. Oh, I could not say bow mucb; I traded. 

Mr. Busier. Traded it for what? 

Mr. Pabk. Traded It for a ranch. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mr. Park. Up in Yolo County. 

Mr. Busier. WTiat do yon hold the raeeb woilli? 

Mr. Park. I don't really know what it is worth. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what did you put in the yaliuilioii al when you made the 
trade? 

Jtr. Park. Put in the valualion at iihout .f'.h.'XKl. 

Jfr. Busier. For your house? 

Jlr. Park. For my house. 

Mr. Busier. What is the bouse worth you are Ihlii!; in? 

JTr. Park. Three thousand doliars. 

Mr. Busier. Tiiat Is what you bold it ai? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; that is the price I paid for it. 

Mr. Busier. What is the number of it? 

Mr. Park. 17-iS Cedar Street. 

Mr. Busier. How Ions have you had this luachiae. this Wiiitoii Six? 

Mr. Park. A little over a year. 

Mr. Busier. And where do you keep 11 ? 

Mr. Park. I ke(“p it across the street from me. 

Mr. Busier. In a garase? 

Mr. Park. Well, it is a shed. 

Mr. Busier. Where do you kee[i Ibe Sliuk'haker? 

Mr. Park. It is in Berlo'ley now. 

Mr. Busier. How did you come lo buy Ibis machine from Mrs. Wrlftbt? 

Mr. Park. I think through an ailvertisement. 

Mr. Busier. Ho you know the numher on your motor? 

5Ir. Park. I do not. 

Commissioner tiARRETsoN. Who drives Hie Wiuion? 

Mr. Park. I do. 

Commissioner Carrktson. Yourself? 

Mr. Park. Y’es, sir. 

Comml.ssioner Oarrktsox. You kee|i no cliaulfeur? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tio you keep a ciiauifeur lor llie oilier machine, 
the Studebaker? 

Mr. Park. The other machine, my neiiliew was ilrivim; it. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. .\re you a nalive of Calil'oriiia? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Comniissioner Wein.sToci;. Wliere wiue you eiiucated? 

Mr. Park. Ran Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Public scliools? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. TIio Winion has never been in livery service for 
hire; I mean since yon owned It? 

Mr. Park. Well, do yon eoinit that for hire if I take out some people that 
pay me so much for taklnR them ont on a trip. Ho you call that for lilre? 

Commissioner Garretson. If you drive It yourself and are employed, how 
much time have you to act as chauffeur? 

Mr. Park. Oh, just evenings Is all; take people out for a little ride. 
Commissioner Weinstock. AVhat do you consider yourself ns worth to-day. 
If you wanted to sell out everything you had and put it Into money, how 
much would you realize? 

Mr. Park. I think aliout .$8,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you a family—are you married? 
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Mr. Park. Tes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinskkk. How large a family have you? 

Mr. Park. Wife and two children. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVhat does your living cost you a month? 

Mr. P-\BK. About $30 or $35. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Altogether? 

Ml’. I’AKK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Tiist show us how you arrive at that .$33. AVhat 
do you pay for rent? 

Air. Park. No rent. 

Commissioner AVein,stock. AA’hy? 

Sir. Park. I live in my own house. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. AA'hat does It cost you for food? 

Mr. Park. For food, ahont hetween $1.5 and .$2i>. 

Coinniissioner AVeinstock. For Ihe family? 

Jfr. Park. A’es. sir. 

Coininissloner AA’einstock. You have two children, you say? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Coininissloner AVeinstoitc. A I'ninily of four, and it costs from $13 to $2(1 
for foml a niontli? 

Mr. I’ARK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock, And clotliing? 

Mr. Park. Clothing, about an average—children’s clothing, I think, comes 
to about, I should judge, ahout $10. 

Coinnii.ssloner AA'ei.nstock. A luontli. And your wife’s clotliing—does your 
family dress in European fashion—American fasInonV 
Sir. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. AA’liat does it cost to dress your wife a montii? 
Mr. Park. I don't know, slie makes all her own clothes. 

Coinniissioner AA’einstock. Slie lias to hny tlie material, and siioes and hats 
atid all that sort of thing? 

Mr, Park. A'es. sir. 

Connni.s.sioner AA’EtNSTOCK. Ahout liow imich Is (he cost of that, if yon can 
estimate it? 

Mr. Park. She don’t Iniy clothes very often. I eoiihl not estimate that. She 
very seldom goes out. 

Coimuissioiier AA'einstock. It does not eost a thousand dollars? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner AA’EtNsTocK. It costs more tlian a dellar a montli? 

Mr. Paiik. A'cs, sir. 

Commissioner AA'ein.stock. CIve ns some idea ahiait lanv nuicli it costs. 

Mr. Park. Aliont $3, I should say. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Aliont S3 a moiitli. AA’Iiat does it cost you for 
your einthes on an average a monfli? 

Mr. Park. I tliiiik nlioiit .$30 a year. 

(Commissioner AA’einstock. For clotlies? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Hon' many suits of clotlies do you liiive a year? 
Mr. Park. I don’t get Init one suit of clotlies a year. 

Commissioner AA’einstikk. You iiave one suit you inive all tlie time? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I liave two suits, hut my uniform I leave at the otilce, 
and I wear one suit, is all. 

Commissioner AA’ein.stock. Tlie whole year? 

Mr. Paiik. .Alaylie two suits, I could not say for sure. 

Ommlssloner AA'einstock. AV'lint docs timt cost you? 

Mr. Park. Costs me $12 for uiy uiiifonii. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. And your Inislness suit? 

Mr. Park. Business suit costs me $30. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Now, you liave slioes and hats and siiirts and 
neckties and collars. AA’Iiat does that cost you on an average? 

Mr. P.ARK. You mean )icr montli? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes, sir; on an average, or for a year, if you 
prefer it „ 

Mr. I’AHK. I could not .say to tliiit. mnylie $10 or $20. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A year? 

Mr. Park. A year. I don’t buy but two pairs of slioes a year. 
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Commiggloner Garsetson. That would he .$5 a month for the three items, 
uniform, other clothing, and furnishings. 

Commissioner AVeinstook. Xow, you operate over on Angel Lsiand, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weikstock. You liuve car fare coming and going every day? 

Mr. Pakk. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Weik.stock. That is 10 cents n day. Tiiat Is 5;g,50 ;i montii for 
car fare? 

Mr. Pask. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 'VVEtN.STOCK. A'ou don't go liome at nmm for lujicli? 

Mr. Pa»k. No, sir. 

Commi.ssloner AVeinstook. AVhere do yon get youi- lunoli? 

Mr. I’AiiK. I don't eat any lunch. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, yon linve amusements in tlie course of ilia 
year? 

Mr. Paiik. I don’t go to any llieat<‘r. 

Commlssfoher AA'ErxsTocK. A'our fainiiy nt'ver goes to a place of anms(‘meiit? 

Mr. Pabk. They mlglit go to a nickclotleon or so once a wistk. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You have tt macldne? 

Mr. I’ABK. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner AVeinsiock. AA'litit does It cost to keep tiiat tii), tires, and fuel 
and upkeep? 

Mr. Pauk. 1 could not say Halt, liow miicli ir is going to l>c. All T liave Is 
gasoline and oil and tires. 

Commissioner AA'eixstock. How many miles a montli do you nut wllli your 
macldne? 

Mr. I’AiiK. I only run every Sunday is all, and iiiglit lime prohalily oia‘ niglit 
out of tile week. 

Commissioner \\'i:insto('K. AVill yon nverage a tlionsainl miles a montli? 

Air. Pauk. No, sir. 

(ionitniSsionor AA'eixstock. i'ive Inindred miles a montli? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner AA'eixstock. How ni.in.v miles a nioiitii. alioiit? 

Mr. Park. .AJtout 300 miles tt mouth at tlie most, 

C<lnmii.ssioner Weinstock. Hon is your macitine hiken care of? AA’liere do 
you keep it? 

Mr. I’ARK. I keep it across tint way from me. 

Commissioner AA'icinstock. In it garage? 

Air. Park. Yes, sir. 

Cotumlssionef AA’eixstock. AVli.it do you liave to pay for the garage a montli? 

AJr. Park. Two dollars and a liulf a montli. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. AVell, it is estimated tlie cost for tires and fuel per 
mile is altoiit 3 cents. Tiiat would lie $0 a nionlli for .loiir tires and fuel and 
!i!2..50 a montli for tlie garage; tlint is J11..50: and tlien you liave to keep your 
machine in repair wlien it Invaks down, and things of Unit sort. I .suppose 
would he very little. 

Commissioner G.vrketso.x. I would like to learn liow to do tiiat, 

(’ommissioner AVeixstock. So would I. l.el us tignre it conservativei.v. Then, 
according to your own ligiires we liave 5'3T..AO a imintli tliere. A'ou said it cost 
you about $80 or $-10. 

Air. Park. No, sir; aliout $30. 

CommiRSioner Oaruetsox. On tlie question of upkeep of the macldne, I liave 
two mucliines almost exaclly tlie same power as tlie two you driie. If you can 
run II six-cylindcr maciiiiie of Hie AA'intou type, nmniug, as you say, 300 miles a 
month- 

Mr. Park. At the most. 

(kanmlssioner Garret.sox. At most? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; and sometimes maybe I don’t run 100 miles a montli. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Some other times you will do 200 miles on Sunday ? 

Air. Park. Never run Hmt mucli. Pifty miles is niumt tlie most. As far as t 
go te Haywardsoa. . . , 

Coimnlssloner Garret,sox. Ho you get along without any upkeep rei'inrs be¬ 
sides gasollue, oil, and tires? 

Air. Park. I Iiad my carbon cleanisl ont. 

Couuulssioner Gabbetsos. Adjuster iiud spark plugs? 
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Mr. Vakk. No, sir; never had changwi. 

Commissioner Gahrbtson, You have ho cost of t'nat kind? 
Mr. Park. No, sir. 


(.ommlssloner Garretson, No garage hills? 

Mr. Park. I have tlie garage rent. 

Commissioner Garretson. No garage repair bills? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And tor tlie Studebaker? 

Mr. Park. Nothing to be paid on it; it is guarantewl for the vear. 
Commissioner Garret.son. Oh, 1 know; I have tried alwut four of tiiem 
Mr. I ARK. So far there Is no charges. 

(>mmlsalon(‘r Garretson. How long liavc you liad the Stmlcbaker'* 

Mr. Park. About a month. 

Coimuissioner Garretson. How long have you had the Wlnton? 

Mr. Park. A little over a year. 

Comnil.s.siom>r Garretson. It came to you us a second-liand machine wltlmut 
any guarantee on it? 
aMi'. Park. Tho Winton? 

Commissioner G.^rretson. Yes. Wliat do jtjii get i)er gallon of gasoline; iiow 
many miles? 

Mr. Park. Between 8 and 10. 


Commissioner Garretson. Pretty good Winton if it will go nhove 8. 
Commissioner Weikstock. Do you Inive any lielp in your famllv? 
Mr, Park. No, sir. 

Coimuissioner Weinstock. Your wife does all tlie work? 

Mr. P.ARK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How old are the children? 

Mr. Park. Three and live. 


Commissioner O'Conneli.. Do you liavo a hank account in any of flic lianks’ 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Conimls.sloner O’C'onkei.i,. Yon don't run any liank account at all'i 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

(.'ommissioiier O'Connei.l. You liave your money at liome around tlie liouse? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

('ommissioiier Garretson. Your repmution among (lie men you associate 
witli is strictly in accord witii tlie statement of exiiendituros oii the montlily 
account; you arc not classed as a good siiender? 

Mr, Park. No, sir; I never go out at niglit. Tliere is no elinnoe to siiend any 
money anyway. 

Cninniissioner Garretson. You never iicipiired llu' liabit of spending it in the 
daytime? 


Mr. Park. No, sir; no chance during tlie daylime, citlier. 

Coimuissioner Garretson. Do you gamlile? 

Mr. Park. I could not say. I miglit liny a loilery licket oiicc In a while. 
Conimi.s.sioner Garhet.son. Do you drink? 

Mr. Park. Very little. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat do you drink wlien you do drink? 

Air. Park. Beer. 

Jlr. Busier. Tliat is all. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN I. MoNAB. 

Mr. Busier. You are ex-Unlled .Stales district attorney for lliis district, are 
you? 

Mr. McNar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And you are now counsel lo Hie Cliinese Six Companies? 

Mr. AIcNaii. Yes. 

Mr. Bt:siEK. Jlr. McNab, you liave gone over and discussed with your clients 
and made a study of a certain tentative hill, having lii view the reregistration 
of Chinese and the deportation of those who fall to register. Will you just 
discuss with the commission your views of that bill? 

Mr. McNaii. Is that the bill, Mr. Weinstock, that you were courteous enough 
to submit to me? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It, Mr. JIcNab, that you got the latest 
corrected amendment, which provided, in contradistinction to the first draft, 
for tlie coiiipiil.sory registration of laborers and the voluntary regl.stratlon of 
the members of the privileged dass(». 
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Mr. McNab. I am not nltopiether sure wlietlier I saw tlint, Mr. Welnstock, 
after It was revised, but I think I did. F think It was shown to me by some 
one who is working on It at your suggestion, Judge Harrington. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Judge Harrington. 

Mr. McNab. Yes, I believe I did. At any rate the essential nrlnclpb* of the 
bill, as I recall It, was that all Chinese In this country should be r«iulri\l within 
a given time to register. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McNab. And that In default of registration they should be subjected to 
deportation: and that after a given date any person not found to be in a eer- 
tilicate of registration was a subject of deportation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Except the privileged classes. 

Mr. McNab. Except the privileged classes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would only-- 

Mr. McNab. I think the nmendmont gave to the privileged classes the option 
of registration. That last amendment, to a certain extent, made it less vicious, 
if I may use the expression, than it was before, because I regard It as an 
absolutely vicious bill. It is vicious In tins particular: There is no qui'stion 
in the world that Americans liave an absolute right to Insist that the Chinese 
coolie sliall not flood this cotintry and corrupt it.s labor. And I do not tliink 
that the Ciiinese Oovernraent or the Chinese people as a. mass now insist tliat 
this or any other country shall receive its coolie labor, because it recognizes 
tliat they can labor under coTHlitlons which will prevent other countries from 
competing. 

As a matter of fact the Chinese^'xclusion law ns originally passed was passed 
in defiance of tlio trealy. However, It Is now one of the accepted principles of 
American legislation, and nobody is quarreling with it except in its enforcement. 
'I'he ordinary intelligent Ciiinese will meet you and will say that he has no 
quarrel particularly because America docs not receive his coolie, but la> insists 
tliat the privileged class be exempt, the merchant, the banker, and the Jour¬ 
nalist shall be received In this coimiry ns any other person wlio is poniiitted 
to come to this country should he received; instead of being received, however, 
at the Immigration stations as a person wlio is entitled to come to America he 
is taken by the throat and treated as a criminal. 

The banker who comes liere and who could assist in our commerce, who 
could invest his money, and wlio could develop trade with the Orient, is simply 
taken by the throat and .sent to the Immigration station and generally put in 
Ihe quadrangle or ci'll and kept there like a criminal under suspicion. .Inst 
so long ns that sort of administration is continued, just so long will the com¬ 
merce between the Orient and this country remain as it is to-day—prnoticnlly 
stationary. This bill requires them to register. I do not believe, ns a matter 
of principle, any country has a right to require that of one country to the 
exclusion of another, but we have that- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you referring now to the amended proposal? 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T want to remind you lhat the nnioudcd tentative 
proposal exempts that class from registration. 

Mr. McNab. Yea, I undorstatal It; that the amended proposal exempts all 
the merchants, hankers, journalists, and so on, and requires only tlie laborers 
to register. That Is, coolies are presumed to Inive been in this country previous 
to the time that the Chlne.se exclusion act went Into effect, or they Imve come 
here Illicitly. That is the contention of the Government. 

I think It is impracticable to compel them to register, because It is going 
to create a practical revolution among their ranks; they resent that constant 
domination of one Government over another, which compels them to come 
here, and It doesn’t make for pence. This country ought to be able to keep 
out the coolie, but this provision which compels these people to carry a 
registration certificate about him Is not In my opinion a good provision, I 
think the Unlteil States Government Is big enough and powerful enough to take 
care of that proposition. The Chinese exclusion law, as It Is, is a very strict, 
rigid enactment. If It Is enforced they can't come here, and the Ignited .States 
Is big enough and powerful enough a Nation to see that they don’t come here. 
If they do come here stirreptltiously, as occasionally I suppose they do as they 
will come Into any country where they have an opportunity to make a living, 
1 think It la the duty of the Government by safe provision to kwqi tbem out, 
but I do not think the whole Nation ought to he humiliated by compelling them 
to stand up and register and to carry a registration certificate around with 
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them. Bat the more Ticious part of that is tliis: That if j-ou do register them, 
the act practloally provides, as I understand It for what la called an arresting 
crew, or at least some trained person who will go around to see that these 
people all have their proper registration certlflcates. 

Now, laying aside any question of corruption among officers that exists 
to-day, take it as a plain question of human nature, an arresting crew is an 
element of graft In any service. They are dealing with Ignorant people that 
are afraid of our laws; they are terror stricken; they have been exploited 
by their own people and they have been exploited by our people. And wher¬ 
ever you send out an arresting crew you are going to send out a band of men 
that sooner or later are going to subject them to all sort of petty trials and 
annoyances that eventually will do Just exactly what a number of the Immigra¬ 
tion officers are doing throughout the country to-day, yield to the temptation 
to bribe. There Is no u.se blinking the fact, that while here and there are 
Inindgratlon olficials who are of the highest standard and caliber, who could 
not be corrupted by gold, there are men who will yield to that thing, and they 
do yield to It every day; otherwise we would not have Chinese being yanked 
out of their bunks on railroad trains, their doors broken open, their private 
residences lnvade<l, their personal property stolen in ways that are reporte<l 
every week all over the State, all over every corner of this State, If you have 
an arresting crew, you have a hostile crew. They feel that they have got to 
make good with the fiovprmnent at Washington; that they are expected to 
make a record. They think If they don’t report a number of arrests within a 
month that during that month they have boon doing nothing, and that tin? 
Government at Washington will take the job. They think, on the other luind, 
that If they are making the arrest they are doing their duty and are making 
good with the Government at Washington, and the only way In which they 
can make good with the Government at Washington, they think. Is simply to 
arrest, annoy, and hnr.sss. It is vlcloim in Its principle, and It will he vicious 
in its practice, Mr. Welnstock, and there is not any way from It. 

Commissioner WEtNsxocK. I.et me ask you, Mr. SIcXal). We will assume 
that this law has prevailed and that reregistration takes place. 

Mr. McNah. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstocu. What chance is there for a memher of this ar¬ 
resting crew lo graft on a Chinaman If he has a certificate? 

Mr. McXab, What chance Is there to graft? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. That man has a certificate. 

Mr. McXab. The same opportunity that is exercised by him to-day. They 
now have the right to apply for a certificate of identity. I could produce to 
you in the course of time numerous instances In the .southern district of Cali¬ 
fornia where they have arrested and rearrested men who have their certificates 
of Identity, have taken those certificates of identity nway from them, and have 
held them for an Indefinite period of time. And they can do the same thing 
with the certificates of Identity under this new act. Plenty of Instances might 
be brought up—take Bakersfield—where an ovcrzcalous Immigration oIBclal 
broke Into a hou.se and twk away a certificate and .said, " I will give yon a 
receipt for this.” He did not give a receipt for It. forwarded It to Washington, 
and all the diplomatic channels had to be appealed to to get It back. Why did 
he keep It during this lime? On the ground, Im said, possibly It was a fake 
reglstrafion certificate; that It dhl—although it did appear to he regular on Its 
face, he was suspicions of It; did not believe that It was. Why couldn't you 
do the same thing with a new registration certificate? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, If you put It upon the theory that an official 
will rob a Chinaman of his certificate, I can understand how the Chlnamao 
may have trouble. There Ls a provision in here which enables the Chinaman, 
if he has lost his certificate, to get a duplicate very promptly. 

Mr. McNab. You have got the same provision now, but he Ciin’t get It, Mr. 
Weinstock. It Is not that the law is at fault, but you know In the great big 
ponderous machinery such as we have In the Government there are many 
things In the great bureaucracy at Washington which cause the wheels to move 
very slowly, and It will work that way In this matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock, It reads that If a person charged had previously 
secured a certificate of registration which has been lost or destroyed or 
stolen- 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weisstock. The proceeding shall be suspended for a reason¬ 
able time to enable him to secure a duplicate thereof from the Commissioner 
tieueral, which shall be issued upon request. 

Mr. McNab. Yes; that Is practically the rule of the Immigration Department 
now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, the only people who could get possc.s- 
slon of the certificate and rob the Chinaman of it would be a member of this 
crew? 

Mr. McNab. Not necessarily. You mean If he should prove to be without 
one? Of course It might be taken up by somebody else. 

Commissioner WErN.sTocK. Well, but your theory was that the Chliiaumn 
could be exploited and that graft could be created by the members of this crew, 
practically robbing the Chinaman of this certificate, and then levying blackmail 
on him? 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the only ones that could get that would he 
an official or an Individual who had the authority to demand It. 

Mr. McNab. Po.sslbly that Is true. But It Is not true, as a matter of fact, 
because there are a great many people that exploit the Chinese other than Immi¬ 
gration offlcliils. Plenty of people go to them with stars and demand all sorts 
of things from them. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, do you think that any of the litemhers of 
the crew could make a, practice of doing that sort of thing without getting 
ti'ipped up very (luicklyV 

Mr. McNab. Possiidy not, yet it is astonishing wiiat a long time it takes to 
dislodge a man who has been engaged in that business. Mr. AA^elnstock. and 
beyond question—by this commi.ssion oi- anybody eise—the rank and file of 
every department are ns honest as nuoi can bit The exception wiil occur, 
but itefore you can get at him It is a iong, long time during which he has been 
doing damage. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. How many new officials of that sort have yoti iirovld(>d? 

Commissioner \A'EtN.sTorK. 1 think the bill says not to exceed 10 crews. Is 
it 10 or .fi? 

Mr. Btasiek. Six crews. 

Cornml.ssloner AA'ErNSTOcK. Six. How many members? 

Mr. BnsfKK. Three members to a crew. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tliree; you see tliat wo\dd be about IS ns a 
maximum. 

Commissioner Gakretso.x. Mr. McNab. isn't it a fact from yiair own ex¬ 
perience—this is an opinion, of course-- 

Mr. McNab. Certainly. 

Commissioner Gariietsox. P.ecnuse ycat have expressed an oiiinion in reganl 
to that feature of the bill, these arresting crews—isn't it a fad that exactly 
that quality and lhat effect Is apparent every day In every police force of every 
city on this continent? 

Mr. McNab. There is not any question about -that. 

Commissioner Garretsox. And that it develops in this way: In a country 
village put a decent citizen In ns village marshal and in a year you have got 
a cirrrupt man in nine Instances out of ten? 

Mr. McNab. I am sorry to admit It. 

Commissioner Garhetson. I am talking from my own knowledge of men. 

Mr. McNab. I am sorry to admit It. There is something peculiar, bwatise 
that man necessarily is compelled to supervise the morality of a district. The 
moral people are not going to attempt to corrupt him, but the Immoral, by a 
thousand devious ways, are going to approach him. He Is not going to sink all 
at once, but he Is going to l)e constantly surrounded by the Importunities of 
friends and by the threats of enemies and by the Inevitable desire to make 
something, and sooner or later he is corrupted; T don’t know why it Is. 

Commissioner Garretsox. It is the .sort that makes the policeman on every 
l)eat take a banana off the Italian’s pushcart and a handful of nuts from the 
next old woman selling on the corner. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, now, coming back to the proposition under 
discussion, Mr. McNab, these are the facts ns the commi.ssion sees them. I 
think that the commission Is morally certain that there Is smuggling going on. 

Mr. McNab. Yon mean bringing In of Chinese? 

Commissioner AVeikstock. Yes; contraband Chinese. 
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Mr. McNaii. I don’t think that is to be disputed. 

Commissioner Weinstok. Very welE 

Mr. McNab. It is taking place for the same reason that if you and I were 
in Chinn and our countrymen wanted to come In we would consider that we 
were doing a service to our countrymen if we got them in. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Exactly. Very well. Now, we have also—we are 
also morally certain that that traffic is conducted largely by white men with 
Chine.se eooperators, and it is conducted not for the love of getting a China¬ 
man into the country, where he will fare better than he does in his own 
country or in the country from which he happens to come, but for profit, pure 
and simple. 

Now, this commission is further .satisfled that the way to minimize that 
smuggling is to cut out the profit, make It unprofitable. And the commission 
has tlius far not been able to find any suggestion that is likely to be more 
effective along tlie lines of mlnindzing this smuggling tlian by making the 
business so precarious and so uncertain and so hazardous as to make it unat¬ 
tractive ; and it has been pointed out to tbe commission that by tiie proposed 
plan the contraband Chinaman sooner or later will discover lhi,s fact, first, 
tliat to get into this country he mu.st be prepared to .subject himself to what¬ 
ever physical hardships are involved. He must be prepared to pay the 
smuggler's price. He must be prepared to live with a sword susitended over 
hi.s head by a slender thread. He knows to-day that if he can plant ills foot on 
American .soil and get in with a crowd ho is lost in the shuffie. 

Mr. McNab. Not at all. 

Coraniissioncr Weikstock. And that the chances are—we have tlie testimony 
here of the authorities on the subject, who admit it—tliat the moment he gets 
Into this country he is safe, and there is not one chance in a million of his 
being deported. 

Mr. McNab. What do they say in response to tbe conditions that obtain in 
every immigration district, where deportation is going on every week? Do 
they admit that they can’t catch them when they boast that tliey do? 

Comndssloner Weinstock. We liave had men who are suppo.se<l to be the 
keenest men In the profe.ssion, men who have had yeai's of experience, and 
tliey admit, sitting right on tlie same chair tliat you occupy, that a Chinaman, 
once landed here, is practically safe. 

Mr. JIc-Nab. .Strange. 

Chairman Walsh. All along the coa.st, Boston and Seattle, tliey say that 
once they get in- 

Commissioner Cabbetson. Yes; if he is !t miles on the land lini'——• 

t'omml.ssioner Walsh. Tliey may pick tlieni up accidentally, Imt tliere is no 
effort. 

Mr. McNab. Strange thing that tho.se same men used to tell me that they 
could walk Into a Chinese laundry and pick out a strange Chinaman every 
time by his looks, and nine times out of ten they never made a mistake. 

Mr, Busiek. But did they iiick him out ? Tliat is the point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is not e.\erciscd. because tlie fact remains 
that the only Chinamen deportisl, I .suppo.se, are tlie exceptional cases where 
they are informed upon or whore tliey hapixm to catcli tliom in tlieir attempt 
to get into the country. 

Mr. McNab. All right. Now, you say that is the only remedy, Mr, Wein¬ 
stock. What does the United States (iovernment siiend in effective measures 
to prevent their entry, except in Immigration ports? Of course, you don’t 
expect a contraband Chinese to come in here on the Persia and Ohio Mara 
and land at the dock here. You don’t expect that. What has the Government 
done to patrol this coast? When I wa.s United States attorney we had the 
prosecution of .several of these men who sail tlie sea and considered it a fine 
thing to bring in a boatload of Chinese, sometimes in a launch 30 feet long, 
stuffing 30 men underneath and battening down the hatches and nearly killing 
them before they got them here. They all went to Jail, every one of them. 
They have served their time. I do not know whether they are back at the 
game or not. But what has the Government done to assist us? Not one thing. 
They landed at Ensenano Bay and the collector of the port down there got his 
$10 or $15 graft for putting them on board the ship. They come up here and 
they land«l them anywhere along the const. There wasn’t even a revenue 
cutter to assist us in stopping them. If the United States Government would 
provide a revenue cutter along tlie coast from San Diego down, you would 
not have a boatload of Chinese coming Into this country, not one. 
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Commissioner Gabketson. How about on the Atlantic coast, where they are 
provided? 

Mr. McNab. I don’t know what provision they have made over there. I am 
not informed ns to conditions over on the -Atlantic. 

Cmmlssiner Gareetson. I am informed that there is far more Chinese landed 
by those method.s on tlie Atlantic coast, especially the north Atlantic coast, 
than there is on this. 

Mr. McNab. That may be true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Transferred from the West Indies? 

Commissioner Gahiietson. Canadian ports, larRoly. 

Mr. McNab. Most of them, I think, come from Canada. 

Commissioner Gareetson. And there is a revenue service that Is used 
largely—that stands there for other purposes that Is utilized to a considerahle 
degree In that direction, but It does not stop them. 

Mr. McNab. Where does your testimony show the most of them come from, 
Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking to you about the testimony on 
the subject at all. I am talking about conditions from personal knowledge, 
because I wasn’t present at the hearings on that coast; but I know that the 
conditions exist. 

Mr. McNab. W’ell, I am talking only ns to those conditions concerning which 
I have any knowledge, and that is the I’ticific cotist. Wo had no assistance 
whatever. W'e had some vigilant In-spectors, and that w,is the only assistance 
that we had. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think ibis smuggling ought to be winked 
at and ouglit to be permitted to go on? 

Mr. McNab. Certainly not. There is only one answer to that. If the law Is 
passed In this country and It Is the policy of tills country to keep out Cliinese, 
of course it ouglit to be enforced like any ether law. And if it is not a proper 
law, repeal it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If tills Nation gave yon full power to act, what 
would you do? 

Mr. McNab. I would have an honest Iniinigration service that would honestly 
treat every man that came to this country, anti discover whether he belonged to 
the exempt class or not. I would appeal to the Chinese Government for co¬ 
operation by trealliig them as they have a right to expect to be treated, as a 
great Governiiient with an overflowing population that some day the rest of 
the worhl will have to reckon witli. I would not permit them to say that the 
Ohinese-exclusion act is enforcer! as it is in this country to-day, where the rich 
merchant and the banker and the scholar and the student is taken like a crimi¬ 
nal by the tliroat and locked np over some immigration station until he can 
prove that lie is not a criminal. I woiilil start. In the first place, by honestly 
enforcing the law, and when I got honest enforcement of the law there, you are 
going to luive it elsewhere, and you are going to get cooperation with tl'ie Gov¬ 
ernment in Cldna. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I think that this commission is in 
perfect sympathy with you, Mr. SIcNab, on the point of extending courteous 
and proper treatment to the privileged classes of Chinese that are permitted to 
enter this country; and If you can bring specific cases to the notice of this 
commission where luereliants and bankers and students have been mistreated, 
I think I voice tlio sentiment of the commission when I say we will be very 
vigorous in bringing the attention of the autliorlties to those abuses. 

Mr. McNab. I have always believeil that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ye.s, on tliat score—on that point—we are in per¬ 
fect sympathy with you. 

Mr. McNab. And I have taken the opportunity to try to get into touch with 
the commission long before it came to tlds const. I had long and favorably 
heard of Mr. Walsh and of certain other members of the commission, because 
of their disinterested and patriotic services, and I knew that their intention 
was to devote themselves to a remedy of these evils. And I have tried to get 
into touch with them, but, owing to the fact that it wasn’t fully organized, it 
was sometimes a dlfflcult thing to do. And I did what was the next liest 
thing—I w'ent over the head of the Immigration Service, right to the big man 
in the White House, and I got my relief, as I know I always will get relief 
when I go there with a just cause. 

Now, I Interrupted you, however, Mr. Weinstock. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I wns going to say that on that part of the 
Bltnation we arc as one with you and we are ready to cooperate with you 
Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Con'iiil.ssloner WEtN.STorK. We are ready to do all that lies within the power 
of this commission to right those evil.s. 

Mr. MoMab. Yes. 

Commissioner WBtNSTOCK. Because I appreciate with you that they are 
eyil.s, and serious evils. 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissi.. tVEixsrorK. Tliey Injure the Nation In the estimate of a 

fi-iendly iialioii whose good will we want, whoso hnsiness we want. But, com¬ 
ing back to the other proposition, granting Ihat whalever e.xlsting eylhs may 
now prevail at oin- .stations, granting that those were corrected, your plait 
still would not iirevoat the .smuggling. 

Jlr. JIcNab. tfell, Ihat is pcrlVctly true, not wholly—not wholly—although 
a vigilant service can do it groid. deal to prevent it. But 110 one cau suggest 
any ta'inody for that sort of tiling except the vigilance which will keep any¬ 
body el.se out of the country. And you ought to have cooiieratiiai with the 
C.overnment of China, witli Mexico, and with Canada. You have the coopera¬ 
tion—possibly the evidence may show thal some come from the Brilish pos¬ 
sessions to the southeast—cooiteralion with Croat Britain. Canada Is pretty 
strict la regard to it.s imniigralioii (pieslion.s. It is to-day face (0 face with the 
Hindu question, more keenly than the Cnited States Covermnent. It ought 
to be able to cooperate as far as that hmimlar.v line is eoiicerned and as far 
ns Ihe ports are eoneerned. Jtexico some day, willi a revolulion of now ideas, 
will he willing to cooperate. Up to Ibis time it has been impossible to get any 
cooiieraliou wirli Mexico, hecanse llexico has jnsi sim|il.v heeii a succession of 
one grafting clan after anotlier, and it simiily deiiendcd'upon which iiarlicnlar 
elan liaiipemsi lo he in power as to who slioiild r|o llic grafling. And by coop¬ 
eration witli Jlcxico, will! Canada, with Ihe Brltisli Covcriniient, and w'ilh the 
cooiieratlon which .you have a right to expect and pi-aclically demand from 
China under iis trialy oliligallons, provided siie is treated fair, I think tliat 
lliing can lie st<i]>ped. 

Commissioner C.viiiietsox. Hasn't it lieeii true ia Ihe past, Mr. MeNah, speak¬ 
ing of the two Govermnent.s on tlic sides of u.s, timt liei’Otofoi'e lliere lais been— 
that i.s, going liaek into wliat we might call Ilie sollled days in .Me.\ico--tliere 
has been no friemlly cooperation, possiiily, on llie jtart of I lie ^Mexican Govern¬ 
ment, largely owing to llie fact tliat llie Chinaman in .Mexico is ri'ceived a.s a 
social and industrial oipml, and (liere was no senliment against him, nor could 
tliey umler.stand wliy we take flie atlilnde tliat we Imve. 

Mr. JIcNab. No; tliey considered it a friendly act to lielp foist Iiim into Iho 
country. 

Commissioner Gahuetsox. In other words, they were a partisan of the 
Chinaman ? 

Mr. McNab. A'es. 

Coimnissioner Gabbetson. On (lie norlli lias not tliis been true: The Cana¬ 
dian population as a class had no personal interest whatever, except to seo 
that tliey pas.sed Ihrough, until tlie lllmlu prolilem nro.se on llielr haml.s, wliicli 
has given tlie western Provinces of (hinada an interest tiial they liavo never 
had before, and tliat Is absolutely Inekiog yet, is it not, in tlie eastern Provinces? 
Mr. McNab. Yes; I don’t understaud—— 

Commi.s.sloiier Gakretsox. Immigratiou isn’t on in tlie ea.stern Provinces of 
Canada at all. 

Mr. McNab. No more than the liatred -of tlie Cliinese laid penetrated llie 
East at tlie time It was a menace to California. 

Commissioner G.\bkeisox. But I am speaking of tlie Canadian side of llie 
line. 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Conimi.ssloner Gareet,son. It never .spread there. Have you ever seen any 
indication tliat It did spread tliere? 

Mr. McNab. I think not; but It Is a very live issue in Canada to-day. 
Coimnl.ssloner Gabuktsox. Oli, symiiaihetieully with Brltisli Columbia. 

Mr. McNab. And Brltisli Columbia; and very soon the grain-growing coun¬ 
tries of tlie center are going to urge tlie Ottawa Government, and there Is 
going to be the very strictest surveillance over immigration. Now, If Canada 
is going to become an aiili-Iiindu. anIl-.lBpancse, and untl-Clilnese country, you 
have got foundation of the tinest kind of cooperation. If Mexico is going to be 
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eventnally brought to the place where it can he made to understand that this 
country will be displeased with that kind of Immigration, you are going to get 
cooperatloa 

Commissioner Gabsetson. I doulit—I must cxriress tlie opinion—I doul)t 
that condition ever arising in Mexico. 

Mr..McNAB. Well, that is possibly true. 

Commissioner Garretson. There I am speaking ns a man wlio was a resident. 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. For a reasonal)le period. 

Mr. McNab. Well, it has nothing in its iJiv.smit I'ondilion to ieaci you to iiope 
very much. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. It is a difticnit question, isn't it, Mr. JIcNaM'i 

Mr. McNab. I beg your pardon'; 

Cliairman Wai.sii. 1 say, a diftienit ijuestion in its essence. 

Mr. McNab. It Is not an easy question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. McNali- 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wliat sort of men—excuse me; 1 would lilce to get down 
to it—what sort of men would they lie tliat wmdd form iliese crews'; Have 
(hey got to he wliile men, with interpreters and all lliat. imicli Hie same sort 
of staff (liat you Imvc now? 

(’ommissioner Wkixstock. .lust a moment. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i,. It would lie an inspector and an interpreter; proba- 
bly a stenograplier, or seei’etary. or something. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 tliink it specitii's liere. 

Commissioner (VConnei.i.. That is an Incldmif. liowever? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would lie men- 

Air. AIc.N'ab. It is contended liy file Immigration Department (liat tl'ey should 
be specially trained men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Air. AIcN.mi. Yes; for tiiat service; but I assume tiiaf llieir quaiilicatlons 
woulil lie noiliing in addition to tliat of tlie aclive and vigilant immigratioii in- 
speclor of to-day. 

Commissioner ()'Connf.i,i„ T.ike most any ordinary seiisibie man. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Say, tlie point was suggested. Air. Weinstock, that one 
of tlie great dilliculiies in adminislering an act of tins sort would be (Ids ditli- 
I'lilty -of tlie exempt class, one luiglit be iiicked up inland some piace four or 
live liiindred miles away from (lie I'nited States commissioner and inave to 
come to )irovc bis right ns an ("xempt citizen. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliere is no indemnifying clause wiiatever? 

Air. AlcN.di. Would .vou linrdon nil intrusion just at tliat point? Tliat condi¬ 
tion exists to-day in many parts of this State. I.et me give an illustnition, if 
you will permit it. United States attorney tins tlie uuthorily to designate the 
United States conmiissioner before wlmiii tlie testimony sliall be taken in de¬ 
portation ca.si'S. A Cliinese is arrested in Bakerstield. Tlieri" is a United States 
commissioner at liand, I tliink at Hanford, or possilily Bakersfield. Tlie mere 
matter of tlie appoliitnient of a Uiiiled Stales oommissioner is merely a matter 
of a judge of tlie distriet court signing his name. Tlie United States district 
attorney iimiiediatcly designates tlie United States eoimnissioner at Los Angeles, 
200 miles away. Tins Ciiinese, perliaps a poor man, lias to go, together with 
Ids w itnesses, to Los .Angeles, at an expense tliat is sometimes absoiidely pro- 
Idhitlve, and tliere, in a strange eily and siirrminded by .strange eircumstaiuvs 
and aw'ay from Iii.s own environment, giving his testimony. The result, tins lieeii 
la many eases men, rather than face the expense or unable to face the ex¬ 
pense, liave been eompelleil to sutiniit to deporlalion wlien practically tliey had 
good defenses. Tiie saiiie would lie true in regard (o Hie question which the 
commis.sloiier has just suggested, if some one in Colorado, tor example, were 
to be arrested, and yet lie were a memlier of Hie exempt class, might he asked 
for a certiticate, although the commissioner might suggest it was a fraudulent 
certificate. He could he taken to a distant point and could be prosecutwi. Tlie 
prosecution failed, and lie is tlien stranded in a foreign country, practically, 
and has no indemnity against tlie proposition, and must return to his own 
country In his own way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me ask if that don’t grow largely out of this 
fact, that If the trial was held in the man’s environment. Hint on account of 
his relations with tlie number of Oldnese in tliat locality, he was able to present, 
and 111 many Instances lie did present, uianufaetured evidence, and it was to 
counteract that to a certain degi’ee tliat this practice grew up? 
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Mr. McNab. That may be the excuse given by the Government. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is It an excuse or a reason? 

Mr. McNab. I don’t think It Is a reason, and I will tell you why I don’t 
think It is a reason. The United States Government Is a big, powerful ma¬ 
chine, and It Is equlpp€<l with expert and trained men who haven’t hesitated 
to go any length In order to present evidence, and they ought to Ite af least 
presumed to be capable of solving that question. 

Commissioner Gaeuetson. And yet it Is sworn to here—I w'on’t go further 

than right here-- 

Mr. McNab. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. That with this power of the Government, visible 
power, that it has been demonstrated time after time that the power of the 
United States Government could not remove an Interpreter that was notoriously 
corrupt, on account of the invisible influence? 

Mr. McNab. Are the Chinese to blame for the Influence? 

Commi.ssloner Gaebetson. I haven’t any doubt whatever that the Influence 
i.s nonradal. That if what the Oldnese desire falls in with the de.slre of great 
interests that arc non-Chlncse, that they will avail themselves of the services 
of each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to point out to the commission that the 
alleged weak spot in the proposed amendment, to the elfect that under It a 
member of a privileged cla,ss living 500 miles away from a populated center 
would be subjected to annoyance and expense and Indignity and all that sort 
of thing—that that alleged weakness is greater under the plan proposed by 
Mr. McNab than under the plan we have before us, for this reason: Under the 
proposed plan a Chinaman living 500 miles away from a center can get a 
certificate which protects him absolutely, unless the inspector robs him of it 
Under your plan this man could not get a certlflcato to-day to prove ids 
identity, and if your plan was carried out and the law wais effectively prose¬ 
cuted, you would have Chinamen all over the country, meml)ers of privileged 
classes, being dragged to these populated cenlers wilh their witnesses in 
order that they raigiit establish their iilentlty. Therefore this plan proposerl 
is a very great protection to just such cases as you have in mind or have been 
suggested 'oy Mr. Busiek. 

Mr. McNab. What is there in this bill that prevenis a repetition of the thing 
that is constantly going on here, of tliat certlflcate being taken up on the 
ground that it is fraudulent? That immigration oflicer, or whoever it is, 
hasn’t any power to issue a receipt that will protect him. He issues a so- 
called receipt and then falls to turn back the certifleate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The victim in tliat case would always have the 
redress as afforded by this law, to get a duplicate. 

Mr. McNab. In the meantime he probably has been arrested and taken off to 
some distant port. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Granting that this is true, and granting that it 
is an Imposition and hardship and burden upon the victim, but under your 
plan the chances for doing that wouhl be far greatly increased, because not 
any of these men might be in a position where they happened to he found and 
located to prove to the satisfaction of the inspector that they were entitled or 
that they were members of the privileged class? 

Mr. McNab. I can’t see it in that light. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have I made that clear to you? 

Commissioner 0’Conkei.l. Suppose we ask Mr. McNab" to take one of these 
and write his criticism on it. Look it over at ids leisure carefully. 

Mr. McNab. I would be glad if I can be of any service to the commission. 
Chairman Walsh. I understand Mr. McNab says it is wrong in principle 
and wrong in practice, and indefensible from any standpoint 
Commissioner O’Connell. In addition to that, if the Idea don’t appeal to you 
at all, you might give us some suggestion along that line. 

Mr. McNab. That is all, is it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; thank you. Very much obliged to you. 

Mr. McNab. I want to express my apiireclatlon of the commission even dis¬ 
cussing that situation, because you will understand we haven’t had an oppor¬ 
tunity to present these matters before anybody, and we are profoundly grateful 
to you for an opportunity to explain them. I wish I had an opportunity to 
look over this bill and explain it intelligently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can see It Is not the purpose of this body to 
act arbitrarily. 
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Mr. McNab. Anybody who had any common sense wouldn’t assume It was. It 
was not appointed tor that purpose, and the character of the men on the board 
shows It wouldn’t. We are very profoundly grateful to you. 

Chairman Waish. We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’clock p. m. Saturday, September 6, 1914, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AtTEENOON SE.SSION—2 P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment, rresent a.s before, Commissioner Garretson 
presiding. * 

Acting Chairman Garbetson. Tlie commission will he in order. 

Mr. Busiek. Will you please be sworn, Mr. Fong? 

Acting Chairman Garretson. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you 
are about to give before this commission in the matter now under hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Fono. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. M. Q. FONO. 

Mr. Busiek. Please give the commission your name in full. 

Mr. Fong. My name Is M. Q, Fong. 

Mr. Busier. And you live here in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fong. My home is in Oakland; business, San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. What business are you now in? 

Mr. Fong. In the drug line. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat positions have you held—positions of trust and honor, Mr. 
Fong? 

Mr. Fono. During tlie time after the eartlifiuake in 1000, in llie month of 
July, I entered tiie .service of the Chinese consulate at San Francisco and 
remained there for alxuit tliree years. I'lien I went East with a special coinnils- 
sioii representing the treasury department of Cldna, studying into the bank¬ 
note paper manufacture, and took up that line in the eastern mills for two 
years. I then returned to San Francisco and departed for Cliina with some 
American engineers, when the Cliinese revolution broke out, and that has kept 
me here up to this date. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat position do you now hold, Mr. Fong? 

Mr. Fono. I am the president of the Republic Drug Co.: secretary of the 
Cldnesc Six Companies, also known as the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association; assistant secretary Chinese chamber of commerce; second secre¬ 
tary of the Y'eong Wo Association. Wldle I was East 1 spent a little time in 
Washington with the legation and had some special work for Wu Ting Fang. 

Mr. Busier. Mr, Fong, you liave seen and considered a proposed bill which 
was laid before the Chinese chamber of commerce by Commissioner Weinstock 
wldch provides in general for reregistration of all Chinese in this country 
and giving them a statu.s and provides for the checldng up periodically of 
Chinese by Government offlclals. Tlie original draft of tlie bill, as you know, 
has been amended so ns to make this reregistration, or tids registration, per¬ 
missible on the part of the privileged cla.sses of Chinese and compulsory on the 
part of the laborers. I wish you would tell the commission what the attitude 
of the Chinese organizations of this city has been toward that bill. 

Mr. Fong. Mr. Steger, the attorney for tlie Chinese chamber of commerce, in 
the latter part of February phoned to me. He said, “ Now we have an Indus¬ 
trial Relations Commission created liy Congress, and I think it Is best for us now 
to draw up some ideas liow the Cliinese are treated, and I would like to compile 
all the gi'levances so we can present it to Hon. Weinstoek when he comes 
to San Francisco.” I said, “Mr. Steger, all right, go ahead.” “Well,” he 
said, “ It would take some time and possibly some money, too, possibly, to com¬ 
pile such a big volume of work which may incur a little expense which your 
chamber of commerce woiihl not stand for.” I said, “It would not be very 
much.” He said, “ Not very much.” And I took that up In our regular direc¬ 
tors’ meeting and they said, “ Sure, if Mr. Steger Is going to compile some¬ 
thing how tbe Chinese are treated and their general conduct and so on, tell 
him to go ahead.” So I did. So that then a few days after that he called me 
up. “ Now, Mr. Fong, will you kindly let your chamber of commerce know that 
Mr. Weinstock would like to speak to that audience on the evening of March 
18.” I said we would gladly do so, so I reported that to the directors at their 
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mepting and a ineetlng was held to rocelve Hon. Mr. Welnstock, at the meeting 
on the night of Wedne.sday, March 18. 

On that evenhig 1 was .supixjsed to do the Interpreting of Mr. Welnstock's 
spepcJi. However, owing to my cold, Mr. IJ and another one did it for the 
directors and for the chamber of commerce. On Monday, prior to the meeting, 
I aske<l Mr. .Steger. I said, “Now, what will Mr. Welnstock talk about or lec¬ 
ture to ti.s about?” “Well, he is going to touch on that proposed bill that I 
have drawn up for him.” I said, “In what way?” “Well, you remember, I 
have talked to you through (he ptione that I was also to write a bill.” But, for 
my part, I didn't know that plan—that this hill was to be one thing for Mr. 
Weinstock to address us. . 

And so I said, “ Now, where is that bill? ” “ Why, I sent it up to one of your 
members.” I says, “I haven't got it. I would like to kuow what it is,” I 
said, “so that we can he prepared to listen to ITon. Weinstock when he 
nddre.s.ses us.” “Well, you had belter call up your luemher.” I got it either 
Tuesday afternoon or Wednesday morning, and tiuit luirdly gives me enough 
time to look over the thing; and ,so—well, when the evening came and the m<*t- 
iug of all the members were callcil and the Hon. Weinslock and Mr. Steger 
and .Tndge Harrington were tlicre at about a little after 7, and Mr. Steger ad- 
diu'sseil the meml)crs and tlu'ii introduced the Hon. Weinstock, and the 
Hon. Weinstock took up tlie matter, part t),v part, of the new law or new 
proposed bill, and also slating that llie purpose of the eommi.ssion was to sup¬ 
press till! smuggling through llii' borders, and that lie understood that some 
tlionsand a month were coming in tlirough the borders. And he read it very 
carefull.v. amt at the conclusion he stated, “Now, do not take immediate action; 
think this over very carefull.v. Tins is not a small mutter, but it Is a great 
mutter, ami you slioiild give it consideration.” 

After the meeting the wliole meiabers-most of tin' menil)er,s—lump up on tin' 
president. “Well, how is it tliat you nrrange for a meeting to read a l)ill to 
lie sidimitted for our voting—although we can't do it lo-iiiglLt—tliat we know 
nothing about? How is it we liaven't got tins hill liefore ns? And let us discuss 
it and see wlietlier it will meet with our a|i|)roval, instead of taking Hon. 
Weiiistock's time, and to go over it part liy iiart when wo do not know a 
tiling about it.” It was a very pleasant surprise to me. I called up Mr, Steger 
the foilowing day and snid: “Mr. Steger, yon have done a line thing to us. 
In tlic first pliK-c, yon should have come tip witli tliat liill and read to the direc¬ 
tors and let them puss on it, and if tliey lliink it sliould go lo llie wliole meiii- 
iiership of tlie Cliiucso chanilier of commerce we would have taken it up witli 
that part, and after it sliould go to tliem we arrange to liave Him. Mr. Weln¬ 
stock go over with us, but as it is tlie wliole tiling is new to us and we are 
all up in the air.” I sa.vs, “What are you doing fliis?” He .says, “I spoke 
to one or two of your meiidx'rs and tliey seemed lo approve It.” 1 .says, “Tliat 
isn't tile thing: we should have this beforehand, and discuss it so that it 
would not bo new matter to all members.” 

Ill the meantime—I wns not .secretary at that very particular moment for 
tlie Six Conijianies. They liad luirdly lii'ard of this matter timt night tliaii 
they gave the cliamher of commerce Hail (loliimliia. Tliey sa.vs, “How is it 
you have sucli a lull or you folks liave got u)i siicli a hill?" 'I’liey understood 
we liiivo got up tile hill for Mr. Weinstock to address and for tlic Oliinese action. 
And they have a meeting and Mr. McNiib was tliere, and tlie president of the 
chnmlior of commerce was requested to at>peiir lietoro that liody and give 
reasons wliy is it that such important matter the Ciiine.se cliaiiiber of com¬ 
merce go ahead and have it drawn up by your attorney and not let the Chi¬ 
nese know about it. It is a tremendous ipiestioii; wliy sliould you go In sucli a 
tremendous hurry wiflioiit letting us know' alioiit it? Tlic president says he 
don’t know nothing aliout this hill. Wo know Hon. Mr. Weinstock is corning 
to address us, and we are very liapipy and tliliik it is a great privilege to re¬ 
ceive a rcpresenlallve of I’resident Wilson. He did not iuive any Idea he 
was taking up witli us such important subject and we had no idea. So that 
after hearing from the iiresident tliey were much pacitiod, and said if that Is 
the case we will take up the matter with Mr. Weinstock through Mr. McNiih 
and the secretary, Mr. (lee Sre Hong. I don’t know exactly what has taken 
place with Mr. McNali or the secretary. 

Cnmiiiiasioner (Jabretson. Is Mr, McNab counsel for the Six Companies? 

Mr. Nono. At that time. 

Conmiissloner Weinstock. Is he still counsel? 

Mr. Fonu. He is reelected and will continue uutll next July. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Is lie still- 

Mr. Fong. He Is really elpctwl. He will eontiiiue until next July. 

Mr. Busiek. Just give the (smnnlssioii the fii'tiou that was taken on that by 
the Chinese elmniber of eouimeree and the Chinese Six Companies!. 

Mr. Fong. The Chiuew ehaniber of coinuiei-ce on that very night—the mei'- 
chants, especially—we represmit nobody but the merchants. They disapproved 
tlie way in w'hlch the hill was forium-ly. They sa.v, “ Hero we were merchants 
In the former time, 20 years ago, the last regi.stration, and we don’t have to 
register.” Although in the very beginning, I believe, tlie liill was ni>t amended, 
it read as if everybody had to register. Of course, that giv!“.s more trouble 
than there would have been before. Snt)posc, we will .say, last year or six 
mouths in China, allliougli the provision jn-ovides .so, he tlien thinks it is sucli 
an awful thing, why should we have to be registered any more than any other 
merchant? The treaty and tlie law of tlie immigration providi'S under airtain 
statutes we be exeniiUed from tliis law, and the immigration law had notiuiig 
to do with us, or the exclusion law. W’e are merchants; we don't want any 
more extra work to be done tlian lu'cessary. Now, suiipose we were to I'egister. 
That means to say we would lx' under Imrden of cerlilicate; and if we don't 
jiosse.ss tlie certificate we would be simiily like tlie laliorer at the present time— 
harasswl by the inspector all over. “Here, have you a certilicate?" If you 
say, “ Ye.s,” “Show it to me.” Sometimes it may be in a trunk; sometimes it 
may be in some other belongings, or valise, or drawer; and sometluu's tliey 
may take it out and dig it ufi, and sometimes tiiey may say in sucli a iilace 
tliey iiave t'orgotteii exactly wliere it is. “I guess you didn't have it. I don't 
think you ever had a certilicate.” Then he would simply lie hauled to tlie near¬ 
est station to be tiuestionetl and locked up, and we would he under flic same 
condillon as tJio.se laborers; we would not be any better oft; it would be no 
lirotei'tiou to us. 

And not only that, it would make it worse tlian notliing, from tlie laborer’s 
standpoint. Of course. Hint would take in tlie students, travelers, native.s as 
wi'll as undi'r the original draft of the bill. Of course, the native jirotested 
very strongly. “Wliy, we were never requested to do anytliing else out¬ 
side ”- 

Mr. ItpsiKK. J.et tlie iiiterruiif you there. Under tlie amendment to Hie hill 
tlic native does not iiavo to register. Of course, that is a privilege tliat he has. 
]|; will save him embiirrassment. 

Mr. Fo.nu. I wisli to exiiress both views of it; that is, the former view and 
the afler view, in tlie fornier view tliey say, “If we were to register, why, 
Honielliing—I lliiiik it is great liuiiiilialioii we call it. We were born liere 
under the .American flag, under tlie iVjiiiu-icaii Constitution, and wliy should 
we have to do if; ” 

Coiiuuissioiier C.muuct.sox. You feel it is an iiidignily needlessly iiliieed upon 
the exeniiit class? 

Mr. Fong, ’^riii' exemiit class. Of course, after tliat clause is stricken out 
they can do It it they please; lint that is no guarantee to u.s, anyway. Suppo.se 
if wo don’t Iiave one, why, the bill would be tiiis way; All would have to reg¬ 
ister, with tile exception of tlie exempt class, and tliey call do it if tliey so 
plea.sed. All right. 

If your lionorablp commission—if you only knew liow tlie Cliinese was treated 
liere. that bill would do the (Miinese more daiiiiige than good. The (.iliiuese 
here would iiave to testify every time that they were legally here that they are 
legally here. The inspector always tries to iiialu' you a guilty party unless 
you can prove that you are iniioi'eut. If this bill goes tlirougli—and 1 am ex¬ 
plaining this from tlie view of tlie exeiiqited class—if tlii.s hill goes tlirougli, 
the laborer would liavc to be reregistered. Now, some of us would probably 
like to. So those who don’t care to tliey don’t think we ought to be subject 
to this new way. 

Inspector comes along, “Well, have you a certilicate?” “No.” “Why? 
There was a registration law not long ago. Why didn’t you get one? ” “ I 
don’t have to have one.” “Can you prove it?” 

He would have to get a great burden l.o iirove wliy it would probably last a 
month. I have seen the thing done for the present time, not to say any of the 
future. At the iiresent time is the same way, tlie same old story goes on. So 
the Chinese feel that if this thing i.s ever presented to Congress and iiassed by 
them it means more trouble to the Chinese In general. They feel this way. 

Now, the honorable commission representing President is to do the work and 
try to stop smuggling, Well, now, It Is lu our opinion that there are more or 
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less people smuggled through. There Is no question about it. Now, Isn’t It a 
fact that they go through the eyes of the immigration officials? How can they 
ever pass through a border without being seen? Is it possible? Now, the hon¬ 
est Chinese feel that If the immigration officials at the border were carrying 
out their sworn duty this smuggling would be automatically stopped, if it was 
rigidly enforced, if there was no crooked work of any kind ever going on, they 
believe that they can watch them close enough, you know, without having them 
pour in as exaggerated by the reports which wasn’t so. And also at the sen 
ports. Now, they think the only remedy can be done is to have these inspec¬ 
tors so discharge their duty, you know, that they would be strict at the borders 
and see that no immigration gets In, no smuggling comes in. Tliey can’t feel 
by. having such a law, that would stop the smuggling. Now, this is the view of 
the law, to stop smnggling, and they think that this law works double, works 
a hardship on the Chinese themselves and yet won’t do the work as it is repre¬ 
sented to do. 

t'oinmissioner Gakbetson. Their viewpoint is that that law works a hard¬ 
ship on every Innocent man to catch a guilty one? 

Sir. Fono. Sure. Host surely. And works it on the guilty one, too 

Commissioner Gakretson Oh, yes; iiut of course that would be logical. 

Mr. Fong. Logical, yi's; but of course you know it is a very hard thing to 
do for a person to have those certiticates of regi.stratlon. Now, for instance, if 
a person is traveling from Los Angeles to San Francisco at the present time, 
an in.spoefor is at Baker.slield and Fresno. At liakersfleld he boards the train. 
“.Mr. Conductor, is there iiny Cliinese on tiiis train?” “Yes.” He immediately 
comes to tlie bertli. “ Have you got a certificato of residence or any kind of a 
certilicate showing that yoti have a right to lie in this country?” Well, he 
eitlier liave to sliow it or there is somotliing doing. And the same way, if he 
•sliows tliiit certificate, “All rigid, go on.” Eilher at miciniglit nr at any time. 
And then he proceeds up to Fresno and anotlier one comes. “ Have you a cer¬ 
tificate?” 

('ommissinner O’C'on.nei.i.. Haic flie Cliinese recently Iield a large meeting on 
this matter? 

Mr. k’oNa. Wliat, on nhich matter? On the matter of this? 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. On tills bill, yes. 

Mr. Fono. The Chinese Six Companies did have one, but that is rigid after 
the lecture given by Mr. Weinstoek. They did have one. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNni.r,. Haven’t you had a recent meeting where there 
were several hundred Cliinamen pre.sent? 

Mr. Fong. No; not under my time. I wa.s in office tlie 1st day of April. 

Commissioner O’Connku- tYasn't tliere a meeting lield a couple of weeks 
ago? 

Mr. Fono. On this subject? 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Fong. Well, not to my knowledge. I don't seem to recall. A meeting 
was lield—let’s see, two weeks ago, a couple of weeks ago? 

Mr, Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Fong. Not exactly on the bill, but a nieeliiig wa.s lield on the general 
principle, that is on Hie genera! treatniont of tHilnose, you know. We were 
prepareil to get statements on the status, you know, so we can present it at any 
time. 

Comnikssioner O’Connell. Didn’t this matter come up at that meeting in 
some way ? 

Mr. Fono. Not very strongly. Of course in all tlie Chinese meetings this bill 
liad been a black eye to them. 

Couiffiisslotier O’Con.nell. Wa.sn’t there some question about the attorneys 
who had been representing this matter and repre,senting some of your associa¬ 
tions or organizations? 

Mr. Fong. Why, I don’t know as they stated it openly. Of course I wasn’t 
at all tlie meetings, you know. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Could you dl.scuss- 

Commissioner O’Connell. You better ask him. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Could you dlscu.ss the status of the Chinamen at 
the present time; that ks, In a body of Chinamen, without tills tentative bill 
naturally weaving Itself into it? 

Mr. Fono. W’hat do you mean? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It means, if you had a meeting discussing these 
questions, that this bill would naturally bob up. 
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Commissioner Gakeetson. Naturally, In view of the discussion of the results 
that might come from Its passage. 

Mr. Pong. Oh, not necessarily, unless we discussed tlic innuigration subject. 

Commissioner Gabrbtson. Well, what appealed to me was tids: Could you 
take a view of the Chinese status as it is- 

Mr. Pong. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaksetson. Without taking into consideration the immigration 
laws existing and proposed? 

Mr. Pong. Yes. 

Commissioner Gahhetson. Wouldn’tthey naturally weave tliemselves together, 
one being a part of the other? 

Mr. Pong. Why, I don’t (pilte get hold of your question, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, I don’t know wliether I can make it clearer 
or not. 

Mr. Fong. I don’t quite get hold of the idea. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If you were going to discuss the relation of the 
Chinese here- 

Mr. Pong. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is, to the Government of this country. 

Mr. Fong. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Wouldn't it he part of the consideration of that 
question, not otdy the existing law of this country, under which they had come 
in or been born here-- 

Mr. Po.NG. Yes. 

CommisKloncr Gabbetson. As well as tlie proposed law which might go Into 
effect and change that status in any degret'V Wouldn’t they all be considered 
together? Could you cover the subject without discussing all of them? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is an Immaterial iioint, anyhow. 

Mr. Pong. I don’t know tis I understand that clearly. 

Commissioner Gabket.son. Go ahead. Let it go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 'Wasn’t there some questioti as to the attorneys of 
your merchants’ association, Mr. Steger—and Kennedy, Is It? 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Kennah. 

Coimnlssioncr O’Connei.l. Kennah. 

Mr. Fong. Well, Kennah Is a fiartner of Steger, hut Steger does our work; 
docs our work for the chamber of conunerce. 

C-ommtssloner O'Connell. Hasn’t your chamber of commerce taken .some 
action in connection- 

Mr. PoNU. With tills bill? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. litLsiEK. Witli Stoger’s activity in it. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. Wltli Steger’s activity in it? 

Sir. Fong. SVell. the chamber of commcrci' disapiiroved of this tiling entirely. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, did you take np that subject wltli Steger? 

Sir. Pong. Sir. Wong authorized me to tell Sir. Steger, “ Don’t bring anytlilng 
like (iint wltlioiit tiivst presenting it to us. This thing was not absolutely wlttiln 
our idea of reason.” We sjioke to Sir. Steger ollicially on this point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, coming back to the merit of tlie bill itself, 
yon h.ave just explained tliat even as it is now under tlie iireseut law- 

Sir. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tiiat you have seen Cliinamcn held up and papers 
demanded, and subjected to annoyance and all tliat sort of tiling. Well, now, 
let us see liow it works out under (lie present law; Are you a native of 
California? 

Mr. Pong. I am a native of California. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All riglit. Supposing yon should find yourself in 
Detroit, or in Attleboro, Slass., or In Austin, Tex., or in some place away from 
your home. Y'oiir home, I take it, is in Sun Francisco, is it not? 

Mr. Fong. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. All right. S’our friends are all here. Supposing 
you were in Austin, Tex., to-day, and I was an inspector, and I came along 
and I said: “ Your papers, please.” 

Mr. Pong. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you would Imve no palters. 

Mr. Pong. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. He would say to you, “ I think you are 
a coutruband”? 
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Mr. PoNc. yp.s, sir. 

Ci>nmil.s.si<ii»T Wki.nstock. “And you liave got to prove to me you are not”? 

Ifr. PoKG. Ye.s, sir. 

Coinnilsslouer Wki.n'swk. “ Or I will have you arrestwl.’’ Now, what could 
you do to-day? 

Mr. Po.No. Well, I would simpl.v lui\-e to got the burden of proof from San 
Frniiciseo. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. You would either have to send for your papers to 
San Franc'l.seo, or bring your wituos.ses from Sail Francisco—or—well, I don’t 
know wbat else you con id do. 

Mr. Fon'o. 1 don't know eitlier. 

Coinniissioner Wkixsiock. You would be In a very bad position. 

Mr. Foncj. Yi‘s. sir. 

Coinniissioner Wkinstook. Utterly belple.ss? 

Mr. Fo\i;. Yes, sir. 

Conimissioiier Wkinstook. Itecause here in San Francisco you would bavo 
means of proving your ideiitlly’? 

Mr. Fo.\g. Yi-.s, sir. 

Coiiindssloiior Wkinstock. Away from San Francisco you would have no 
means of proving your identity? 

Mr. Fono. Yes, sir. 

Conimissioiier Wki.n.stook. .\re yon aware of tlie fact that under tlie present 
law—the law has simiily lieen lying dormant, Init under tlie present law all of 
tliese things you dread in the new law are po.ssiWe? 

Jlr. Foxd. Y’os, sir. 

Ooniinissioiiin- tVEiN.sTooK. So that, under tlie old law. away from home you 
are utterly helpless, and under tlie new law, willi this oertilicate in your 
pocket, nobody could molest you? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Coniniissioner Wkinstock. Tlierefore, does it not si'cni rciisonable. in your 
own interest, a.s a native citizen who wants to travel about. Unit Ibis new law 
would be in the nature of a great protection? I,et us .see if 1 am right nr 
wrong: To-da,v, if yon want to go back to Kuro|ie or (’bina or anywiiere else 
outside of the United States, yon are subjected In delay, are you not, in get¬ 
ting [lassports? 

Mr. Fong. Sometimes. 

Coiiimisslonor Wein.stock. And if you are unknown—happen to be in a com- 
iminity where yon are not known, where you don't know tlie aidborilies, who 
look upon you with suspicion, you not only would have delay but ainioyanco? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. ■ 

rominissioner Wkinstock. Ami vexation of spirit ami troiilile, Wlioreas 
the iniMiient you register under the new law and get yoiir l■l‘rtitieale, you could 
go and come just ns easily ns I could go and come without restriction? 

Mr. Fowl. Yes, .sir. 

Commi.ssioiier AVkin.stock. Therefore, from the .stiindiioint of n native citi¬ 
zen, does it not .seem tliat the new law afl'oiTls you a protoefion you eiiii not 
get to-day? 

Jlr. Fono. AVell, the way I look nt it, even if wo liave lids new bill passed, 
I wouldn’t siilijeet myself and get one of lliese eerliliciitos. I would ratlier be 
'subjeeted myself to nil these aimoyiinees ami sliow to llie Coveriimeiit whether 
there is not’any otlier remedy before 1 subject to it. Why should I subject to 
a law, to gel a piiss|iort, sonietliiiig tiiiit can be burned ii|i, sometliing that 
can be lost. Wliy should I? 

Commissioner Wkin, stock. You don’t biive to, if you don’t wiiiit to. 

Mr. Fono. lint I don’t see wliy I sluuild suliject to siieli iiiilignity wliicli no 
other national born under the United Slate,? Hag would have to, outside of the 
Chiiie.se. 

Commissioner AVkin.stock. You might ,say if you wanted to go to Tiirkey 
ns 11 iiallve-borii AiiKTleini citizen, wliy should you subject yourself to the in¬ 
dignity of getting a passport, Init .you would have to get it if you wiiiited to go 
to Turkey. You would luivo to get it If you wanted to go to Russia, and that 
Is not regarded as an indignity. 

Mr. Fong. I don’t think that would ho wiual—parallel. 

Coinniissioner VA'einstock. AVhy not? 

Mr. Fono. Now, ttie Tin-kisli Nation treats all otlier niilloiis as a wliole, you 
know that. Turkey not only exiieets for you, hut expects every other nation¬ 
ality to go In tlie same way. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. Does Germany do i)re(rlsely the same thing? 

Mr. Pong. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gareei'kon. She has a passijort system only where they be¬ 
come residents. 

Connnls.sloner 'VVei.n'stock. No; there are only two countries that demand 
passports, Russia and Turkey. 

Cominlssloner Gabiikt.son. I knew they Iiotli did, hut I was under the im- 
pre.sslon that to save considci'uhle trouble in both Austria and Gerinany you 
would have to have them. 

Commissioner Weinmtock. No; I liave been all over Ibose couniries, and 
never had them. 

Mr. r.r.siKK. A.s I undersltind Mr. Pong, he takes this position. Unit the 
Chinese do not object to doing anything fliat is reiiuii'ed of everybody else. It 
lie wants to go to Turkey, and he had to take out passports, he wotildn’t ob¬ 
ject, because everybody else inis to. Hut the nativ(‘-!iorn Ciiiticse ohjeet just 
ns strongly to having to take out a ccrtitlcate In Austin, Tex., as I would oh¬ 
jeet to it. That is the iioint. 

Coiiiniissiotier WtaNsroeic. The United Statt'S Government has seen fit, 
whether good or htid, or right or wrotig, or wisely or unwisely, it has seen lit 
to discriminale against Chinese coolies. 

Mr. Fong. Ye.s, sir; ccrtaiidy. 

Connnissloner Wetn.stock. As I understand it, the inlelligenl Chinese don’t 
iilanie the Government for that. 

Mr. PoMi. I don't blame Ihem myself. 

Coiiiniissioner Wkin.siock. 'riiey realize that if the bars were lei down, the 
iiilllioiis of Chinese coolies would come over to tliis country like so many grass- 
lioii)ierK and eai ns up, and lliorofore tlioy don't liliinie llie Govorninoiit for 
iinving osinlilisliod a ri'strietion law against the coolies. Now, they lime lii'cn 
told liiere iiiiist he .some way to differenliale and identify the preferred from 
the iionpreferred classes, and you enn't do It hy a|i|)earances, hecanse lliero 
are many nierchnnls who don't look like inerelmnls niid many coolies who do 
look like inerelnints. Therefore you can’t he guided hy apiienraiiees inire and 
simple. Thei'e innst he some method of identitleation, and the himiaii mind 
thus far has not hoen aide to devise any heller method Ihnn liy eiTtiiieiiles, 
nnless you wani, to hrand it man and identify liim that wn.v. Therefiire, so 
long as tliere is an exelnsion law, there ninsl lie a way nf idenlifying hetweeii 
tile privileged and noniirivileged clii.s.ses, nnd if yon can suggest a hotter way 
tlinn tlie eertitleate we would lie ndghly glad to hear it. It is not the purpo.se 
of tiio (‘omnilssion and not tlie piiriioso of tlie Goveriinient to needlessly 
liiimiliate tliose wlio are entitled to eoiiie liere under llie treaties and Consli- 
tiition and reimiin under the Comstilnlion, and it is not liie purpose and siiirir 
of tliis eomniission to do it. Tlie only piir|iose that tliis eoniniission lias is tn 
carry out and perform llie duties tliat liave lieen Imposed upon it liy Congres.s, 
witli tlie tlionglit liefore ns (liat lliere is an exelnsion act tliat we can’t e.scape. 

Now, you admit and it lias boon admitted liere hy iiiilliority -li.v men who 
Ihiow, wliose linsiness it is to know—that tliere is a great ileal of smuggling 
going on and that tlins far all tlie efforts tliat liave lieen made on (lip jiart 
of the aulliorliles to prevent it liave imt lieen siieeessfni. Now, (lie eoniiiils- 
Sion realizes tliat tlie liest way to tiiinimize tliis siimggiiiig is to take out of It 
tlie profit. Tile wliile man who is a snuiggler of Cliiiiese, lie does not siimggle 
them in lieeanse he wauls to see lliem liave a lieller lime tlian they would 
have in Jfexieo or Cliina, Init lieeanse tliere is profit tor Iiiin to do it. If we 
can take away tliat iirotit, or make Unit prolii very small, wo kill tlie linsiness, 
and the best plan that lias Unis fur lieen siihiiiitted to tins commission is to 
carry out tlio provisions of tins hill, and if yon eiin suggest a lietter plan you 
are tlic man we are looking for; wo wiil take off our hats to you. 

Mr. Pong. I know lids mucli; how it will work out: I don't know, lint I liiiow it 
created great liurdship. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Will It create a burden—will it create a liardsliip if 
the present law was rigidly enforced and you were lield up wlienever you could 
not sliow the certificate, wlileli they liave a rigid to do to-day? 

Mr. Pong. It seems to me a greater liardshlp. Now. witli an extra appropria¬ 
tion. you se(‘. If thnt arresting crew Is situated in a posiUon to do that thing or 
not, now tliey Imve to do it when they Imve extra time. Under the new law, we 
Say there Is a patrol duty. I don’t see how it cun do anything else Uiiin work a 
great liardshlp. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is not exactly the spirit of the law. In the 
first place, the Government could not afford to have patrols in every city all the 
time. They probably would visit a city twice a year, If they understood their 
business, and the law provides that only men shall specialize on It, men shall be 
trained for It, they could easily locate contrabands without canvassing every 
Chinaman In the community, and there would be other means of getting that 
information. 

Mr. Fono. I .should say if these gentlemen who are working under the present 
law. If they were sincere and honest with the United States Government, I don’t 
tliink this condition would exfist; I doubt It would exist. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. But we have got to take the conditions as we find 
them, and we know it does exist and has existed, and Is likely to continue to 
exist. 

Mr. Font.. Now, if these inspectors of this bureau were to be permitted under 
the new' one, I think they have more chance of doing wrong than good. They 
have done so now, and thhs has given a little better circle to go about. I don’t 
know where it Is going to end, sincerely, I don’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are open to a better plan if you can present it. 

Mr. Fono. Of cour.se, it Is up to Congre.ss to pass any harsh law, and up to 
the Clilnese to fight It the best way they know how. Of course, if the citizen 
can’t do anything they .simply have to appeal to the country. It makes It hard 
for many Chinese. Here they say, “ Here under the law existing In the United 
States, why are the Chinese treated quite different from all other nationalities?” 
I can assure you many people of wealth and opportunity prefer to live in China 
under these bandits and other things rather than stay In the United States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Fong, that the United States Is 
not the only country that has an exclusion law? Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada have It, and there I don’t think they have the jirivilegtsl cla.sses. I 
tliink every Chinaman must pay a large sum, I think about ^SOO, to get admis¬ 
sion ; Isn’t that true? 

Sir. Fong. In Canada I believe there is a .$500 per head, hut the Chinese now 
can say—it is far bettor to be in Canada tiian to be in the Uniled .States, because 
once you pay your $.500 you are through. You don’t have to he bothered by any¬ 
body. When you are Inside the country, those wlio come over here, who would 
not be alloweil in this country, outside of smuggling- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t it true in Australia—in Au.slralia and New 
Zealand, while I was there, I got some information; I did not investigate thor¬ 
oughly, but iny recollection is tliat also in Australia tind New Zealand that every 
Chinaman, regardless of his status, must pay a liead t.ax of .$500. 

Mr. Pong. Yes; but they were not molesteii after they got in. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. No; tliey are not molested. 

Mr. Fono. As I say, the Chinese prefer to know .something ileflnlte, prefer to do 
something definite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The purpo.se of thi.s bill is to minimize the possible 
molestation to-day. Wherever you travel throughout the United States you are 
subject to molestation; you are subjis't to he held up and pay a tax unless you 
can prove your Identity, and we want to give you the protection, we want to 
make It possible for you every minute to say you are free. 

Mr. Fong. What are you going to do? 'J’hl.s registration can not go on from 
year to year, say last 1 year or 2 years or 10 years, what are you going to do 
with people coming after, registering legally? They would not have a certificate. 

Commissioner VUeinstock. Yes; they are furnished with a certificate imme¬ 
diately If they ask for It. The law provides any Chinaman who is entitled to 
get It can get it on demand, and If he has lost his he can get a duplicate on 
demand. 

Mr, Pong. Mr. Weinstock, the law at the present time states that If a man 
loses a certificate of registration—present certificate of registration—It is not 
much of a burden as reipiosted by law—but he shall give it; he should have It 
returned to him—a duplicate from Washington. I know a case now that has 
puzzled me, more than puzzled me; and I don’t know w'hy, unless of some crook¬ 
edness somewhere. There Is a man who has a cut in his face—no two persons 
alike. He had a certificate; he went to China three times. He had a laborer’s 
certificate, and he couldn’t have gone to China unless he had the certificate, and 
come back on his labor certificate. His certificate was destroyed on the ranch. 
I/'t ITS .see, 1 believe he was living at Hanford. He was In another place and 
he was burned out there, and then he was burned out again. He was arrested 
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last year or the early part of this year and demanded to show his certlflcato. 
“ I haven’t got one.” “ Where did It go to? ” “ Destroyed by lire.” Well, they 
took testimony. “Did anybody know that this place was on lire one time?” 
“Yes.” Took the statement of witnesses; witnesses said his certificate was 
probably burned In fire outside Hanford, where he had stated It was burned at 
Hanford. What difference does It make to the Immigration people that It was 
burned, as long as It was destroyed? 

They are going to try and deport that man. I know he can’t be deported. 
That man has a certificate and they have got to admit It, because ho was so 
recorded at the Immigration office of San Francisco every time—three times. 

Now, they make It hard for that man—try to arrest a person having a certifi¬ 
cate, and go to all those troubles. I don’t know, I firmly believe that those 
Immigration people—I will have the same old hard time ns this gentleman would. 
This gentleman passed through three times, recorded at the immigration office 
at San Francisco. All they have got to do is simply to ask him if he ever pos¬ 
sessed one, and If he did, all right. Suppose the man was a liar? Suppose 
Washington issued a duplicate. It can’t be used tiy anotlier fellow. If Sir. 
Weinstock is photographed, it can’t possibly be use<i as a photograph of some 
one else, unless a member of the immediate family who ha<l a great resem¬ 
blance—It Is almost Impossible, photographing it so exact. What does It mean 
to Washington, anyhow, but Issuing another? That man had absolutely had his 
burned, and simply through the testimony of one witness saying it was burned 
in one place, and he had saiil It was burned another place, they say a discrep¬ 
ancy Is there and we can’t give It to him. I think one reason so much of this 
trouble occurs, I will say, is due to the men who carry out the law. I can’t 
impress it too Itard upon you, gentlemen, this point. It is the men that enforce the 
law that makes it hard for the Chinese—or makes it hard for the United States 
Ciovernment in having Chlne.se escape through the border tind elsewliere. I 
don’t believe It Is the law itself. I think the law is good enough, and us Chinese 
would not complain, I don't believe, if everything was honestly carried out. 

Here is another case at Los Angeles: Not long ago wlicn I was carrying on 
an investigation for the Chine.se Six Companies an inspector down there had 
lieen to a laundryman for four different times and demanded ids cerllficale. On 
tlie fifth time ho saw llie same party about 2.1 miles away from Los Angeles. 
“ Wliere is your cerlifleate? ” “ Oh, say, what is the matter with you? I show 
you four times. Why you want it again?” “Well, I can see It any time I 
please: better .show it to me.” Make the man the trouble to go back to Los 
Angeles 25 miles away to show his awtilicato. That is the way how the thing 
vas oi>crated. That why to an extent one man jiossesses a certificate. And 
what proteclion has he got? I don’t see any. I see a lot of hardship. 

Mr. Busiek. In talking about an honest enforcement of the law, what Is the 
real truth, Mr. Fong, about the officers who are enforcing the present law? 

Mr. Fonu. Now, I should say, although I was not myself at any time engaged 
in seeing anybody off or in; but In my*official cai)a(ity that seemed to be the 
general rumor, that this smuggling, if it is done at all, must be through and with 
the aid of some inside information man or somebody. It can’t be done with the 
Chinese, you know, with some one else go right sti-aight througli. But it seems 
to me, through the whole business there must bo scanetliing wTong, radically 
wrong, with this whole immigration machinery. There must be some graft 
going on somewhere. That is the general rumor. I haven’t seen that as an 
eyewitness—I was never doing It—but It seems to me the general feeling. It 
must be possibly only by that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tell me, isn’t it a possibility that a ves.sel can 
be loadeil at some Mexican port, without the immigration officials knowing 
anything about it, and a vessel can come up and land anywhere along the 
coast where there are no immigration officials, and unload there? Isn’t it 
possible to do that without an immigration officer having anything at all to 
do with It? 

Mr. Fong. It is, I would say, very possible; but it is not very probable, 
though it Is very possible. It, I say, is possible, but .you know no Chinese dare 
travel; take the coast of California, not so very familiar with It, but you can’t 
go very far with a strange face without some one knowing it every time. 
Every time there Is a move they know It. 

Commhssloner Weinstock. Do you know of that—wliat was the name of 
that vessel that was caught here recently? 

Mr. Busiek. The Calipso. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. With 30 or 40 Chinese, and they all escaped, and 
nobody ever has done anything; and they have traveled over the State, no 
doubt, umnoleated. 

Mr. Fong. That Is something very remarkable. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. liut that Is a fact. 

Mr. I'ONG. I can’t say tho.se things can’t occur very often; it may be. 

Commlsislonor Weinstock. They cauglit the captain of the ship, they caught 
the smuggler, the white man smuggler and the Chinese smuggler, but the 
pa.s.sengers themselve.s escaped—about SO or more of them. 

Mr. Fong. 1 know, but in connection with this what you mention with the 
new bill, that doesn’t prevent those people going and doing that; that doesn’t 
prevent that. 

Connni.ssloner Weinstock. That is true. You are right. They couhl do that 
under the new bill .lust as they can do It under the old bill, with this differ¬ 
ence : That those .30 or 40 Chinamen are likely to be held up any time and the 
certificate demanded. 

Mr. Fong. Tliey are likely now. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. No, they are not likely now; that Is, the law 
provides for it now, hut the machinery is not tliere, it is not enforced. It 
simply means the enforcement of the present law, that is all. 

Tile inspection—tile fact of tills projKi.sed law calling for an inspection is no 
different from what the law provides at fills minute, only that this make.s pro¬ 
vision for its enforcement, and the present law is .so construed that it Is not 
enforced. Aside from the reregistration is the enforcement of the present law 
by inspection; that is ail, with tliia difference, that under the present law if 
tliat inspection is enforced, you, and thousands of otliers like you entitled to 
be here, native citizens, if you happen to lie away from liome would lie llalile 
to annoyance and Inconvenience and humiliation where under the new law it 
would be possihle,for yon to protect yourself thoroughly. 

Mr. Fong. Now, Col. Weinstock, I tliink if you were in rny place, I don’t 
know, but if you would liappen to be a Chinese citizen and look at it from a 
Chinese view, my view—I wouldn’t ipiote this as a view of Cliinese at large, 
liut my personal view is to lot the Clilne.se know, the Covernnient hear about 
it, anything to be remedied; let them remedy it through the diplomatic source 
ratlier tliaii liave a new law, law, law all the time. I am iiersonaliy in this 
favor of the law all the time. If the law they liave would be (uiforced. I 
think of they are enforcing the immigration law. they are enforcing it more 
wor.se than any other law tliey liave In Congre.ss now. 

Coniinissiouer Weinstock. Let me ask you tliis: Do yon believe existing laws 
ought to be enforced? 

Mr. Fong. As far as smuggling is eoneernod I should say so. 

Commissioner WEiNS'cmuc. I would tell ,vou what would happen if the exist¬ 
ing law was enforced. Tliere would he a great deal of in.iuslice done, Iiecanse 
if the crews, it tlie inspection crows were sent out to-day to died; uii they 
would find untold numliers of Cliinaman legally emilled to he iiere, lint utterly 
nmilile to prove their rights hoeause, many of llieiii, tlieir papers wi-re di-- 
stroyed in the San Franrisco fire. Under tlie law tliey would be deported. It 
i.s because of that po.ssilile injustice that might arise t.liat this has heen es- 
tabllshod, has been suggested, reregistration, .so as to wipe off the slate and 
legalize every man that is here, right or wrong, making It impossible to deport 
a man legally entitled to lie liere, to cure that situation. 

Mr. Fono. It would take a great deal to convince me, though. . On the face 
of It it .semnds good, hut different wlien we try to study ami analyze it. It 
doesn't—I rather see Congress enforce the law and do ns mndi injustice they 
don’t want it to do; I would prefer to have Chinese liear of it in that light. 
In that manner, ratlier than have another law. I am not In favor of new 
law. Kvery time wlieii there is a new law passed It .seems to give to the 
Bureau of Immigration that much more power—every single time it seems to 
put new blood into (heir veins all tlie time; always has been, and I think It 
always will lie. 

Ooumilssloner Wein.stock. That is all. Tliank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS NOEAH K. BANKS. 

Mr. Busiek. Please take the chair. Miss Banks. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Take tlie oath: Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence that you wiil give in this matter liefore the commission Is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
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Miss Banks. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Please state your name, Mias Banks. 

Miss Banks. Norah K. Banks. 

Mr. BtTSiEK. I will ask you to speiik out so that all these aentleuien cun hear 
you. 

Miss Banks. Norah K. Banks. 

Mr. Busiek. What Is your position? 

Miss Banks. I am Miss Canieroirs ussislant in the Presbyterian Chinese 
Home In this city. 

Mr. Busiek. And Miss Cameron i.s so .sick that she can not come licfore tills 
commission at this lime? 

Miss Banks. Slie is. 

Mr. Busiek. Tliat is true. How lonp' Iiaie you iieen Miss Cameron's assist¬ 
ant? 

JIlss Banks. T'or two and a lialf years. 

Mr. Busiek. And prior to (iiat time you were wliere? 

Miss Banks. I liavo lioen working among tlie Ciiinose tor over 20 years in 
Los Angeles and San P’rancisco. 

Mr. Busiek. Miss Banks, to get rigid to tla* meat of Ihe mnlter, some years 
ago an invesligalion was made inlo the Immigration Iio|iarlmeiil lieiv at San 
Prancisco. At tliat time, tis I liave talten it uii witii you and witli Sliss Cam¬ 
eron, Miss Cameron gave some teslimony to Mr. Edsell concerning conditions 
wiiich she laid discovered in tlie Immigration Bureau here; namely, that girls 
wlio wore hrouglit over liero as proslituP'S were iirouglit over by tlie aid of 
certain interiireters and inspectors in tiie huri'att, and Miss Cameron men- 
tioiu'd mimes, giving cliief among tliose Dr. (tardiier. And Iier testimony, 
whicli I asked you to verify witii lier, was to tlie elTect that for a great many 
years she had tliougiit tliat I>r. Gardner was a sincere and (*arnest ciirisllan, 
Imt tlie persistent reiiorls wliich slie had lieard lind uilimately caiised lier 
to cliaiige her mind, and siie knew of specific Instances in wliicli lie laid had 
a liand in imiiorling Cliine.se slave girl.s. Tliat is true, is it not? 

Mi.ss Bank.s. It is. 

Sir. Busiek. And do yon know of any instance tliat has come to your oliser- 
val.ioH since tliat time of i)r. Gardner's particiiialion in such hiislness? 

Miss Banks. Yes; I do; of one case in tiartleiilar. Tlicre liave hi'en a iiuiii- 
lier of girls in (lie liomei rescued sltive girls, wlio have slated at different times 
tliat lliey liad heard it reported in Cliinatowii that Dr. Gardm'f was engaged 
ill this Imsitiess and did lielp to land slave girls, hut this girl to her own 
l.nowtedge knew Unit Dr. Gardner came one niglit to the liouse of lier owner, 
or her owners—I lliiiik slie vvtis owned liy a eerlidti family, or more iliiiii one 
man, as they often are—ami lie told lids man, slie heard him tell iiim that 
a eeriain raid was to be made liy immigration otflcers. on information tliat lliey 
had reeeived, on a eertiiin slave liouse. And Dr. Gardner gave tliis man tlie in¬ 
formation ill order tliat lie miglit Iiavi> llie girls out of the way, and siie 
was one of the girls tliat were lo lie removed from tliat house Iiefiire tile im- 
ml.gratiou oflicers got tiiere. And slie said tliat Dr. Gardner was In freiinent 
commuiiicatloii with those men. 

Mr. Busiek. Did yon satisfy yoiii'self as to tlie truth of tliis .statement; did 
you lielievo it yotirsidf? 

Miss Banks. I did; because site was—tiiongh slie was a rescued slave girl, 
she was a very trutliful girl, and slie liad no oh.ject wlialmer in telling u.s 
different. Slie did it voluntarily one niglit when we were spejiltiiig of Ihe 
conditions of slave girls, and slie said liow slie Imd to work, tlmt If she hadn't 
been re.scued slic would liave Iiad to work tliat mucli longer in order to pay 
liack the money wliicli that cost her owners. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. Did lids girl siaaik Knglisli? 

Miss Banks. No. 

Commissioner WeiNiStock. Do yon speak Cliinese? 

Miss Banks. I understand a lillle, Iml Miss M’ti was witii me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did slie net as interpreter? 

Miss Banks. Yes; but T could understand almost ever.ithiiu; that slie said. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, tliere are, tlien, three citses of wliicli Miss Cameron and 
you have satislled yonrselvos as to tlie truth of the matter. In adilition to 
that, it is one of the most persistent and most common reiiorts in Cliinatown, 
is it not, tlmt Dr. Gardner sliares or extorts money from tiicoiiiiiig Cliinese 
and assists In landing prostitutes? 
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reported and believed. I have heard 

Bativ™r**“‘'‘"' “'®y '*'■« se'<Jo“ >f ever combatted by the 

teitlfT toThat.' *''® ®®“™se to 

Mr. Busier. There are two or three other Interpreters, are there not who 
are involved in the same kind of charges? 

Miss Banks. Well this girl mentioned another Interpreter. She could not 
describe liim as dearly as she did Dr. Gardner. She said that they cSed him 
Ah .Toe, and we were not able definitely to place him. She said that Im wa” 
an American and that he .spoke Chinese very well. He wa.s one of those at that 
time In the service; a white man who spoke Chinese 
Conimtssioncr Weinstock. How old was this girl’ 
idlss Banks. She was about 23. 

Commissioner W'einstock. She was used for immoral purposes? 

Miss Banks. She had been kept; yes; by this family, and she said that her 

resS “/miTs 

Rer?nTln’?hr‘flTl,v?™'’''' ^ ® 

Miss Banks. No; she was a prostitute. 

Commissioner W’einstock. Used for immoral purposes? 

Miss Baxk.s. Yes; owned by this family. 

Oimmls-sloner Weinstock. And lived right In with the family? 

Miss Banks. No; she was kept In one of these hou.ses; but she was In this 
man s store or house at the time, I understood, that slie heard the conversation 
between Dr. Gardner and the.se men, >.u>ive[sauoii 

Mr. Busier. Now, Chin Jack, one of the Interpreters, and Ed Park are also 
su[iposcd to lie doing tliat same kind of work, are tliey not? 

Miss Banks. I had never heard anything about' Cliiii Jack. I Imve no 
knowledge. But we feared that Mr. Park was. 

Mr. Busier. Now Dr. Gardner was a member of the church and took active 
" T>’® you «re now performing for maiiv years, dlil he not? 

cnofi J- many years, and Miss Cameron at that time 

ti isted him implicitly; would as soon have thought, I think, of doubting her¬ 
self as she dnl him, and he professed a great interest in the home and appeared 
to give a great deal of help to It at tliat time. 

uonnection severed with tliat congregation or 
with that work? « o v v. 

Miss Banks. I am not acquainted with tlio.se facts. 1 don't know 
Mr. Busier. You are not? 

Miss Banks. No. 

Mr. Busiek. I believe that is all, unless tlic commission lias something 
Commissioner Gasketson. Anything further, Mr. Weinstock? 

Mr. Busier. Oh, yes; I want to ask you thi.s one question: In the written 
eiamlnatlon taken by Miss Cameron, In which Miss Cameron gave her state¬ 
ment to Mr. Edsell, she said that she could furnish him with the names of 
two men who would testify to actual transactions with Dr. Gardner, men whom 
she said had the courage to come forward. And I asked you to take that 
matter up with Miss Cameron and ask her whether or not Mr. Edsell ever 
required of her that she furnish the names of those men or asked for her assist¬ 
ance in procuring statements from them. 

Miss Banks. She could not remember. Mr. Busiek, whether she ever did 
nani^ or not. She didn’t think that she had given the names, but 
she did give him the names of two notorious Chinese men who were Importers 
of slave girls that she knew were connected with Dr. Gardner a long time. 

Mr. Busier. Those were Woo Wal- 

Miss Banks. And Yee Mee. 

Mr. Busier. I helleve that is all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Thank you. 
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xEsratoHy OF me. iee so»q. 

Mr. Bosiek. Mr. Fong, will you please take the oath ns Interpreter, first? 

Mr. Fokg. Tes. 

Commissioner Garretson. I will swear the witness first. Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony wliicli you will give before tliis comnilsslon—one 
moment: I will swear you first [addressing the Interpreter]: Does he under¬ 
stand the oath? 

Mr. Fono. He understands the oath. I can repent it in Chinese. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. That is the reason I was going to swear you first, 
so you can repent it to him. I will swear you as interpreter first. 

Mr. Fong. Tes. 

Commis-sloner Garretson. Do you solemnly swear that you will truthfully 
Interpret In every particular as between the commission and the witness in 
this matter now before the commission? 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Coramlssioner Garretson (addressing the witness). Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony wliicli you will give in this matter now before tlic commis¬ 
sion is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tlie truth, so help you Gorlf 

Tlie Witness. Yes. 

Jlr. Bisiek. Have the witness take the chair. Now, Mr. Fong, caution the 
witness to answer nothing but tlie question that is put to him and answer It 
directly. 

Mr. Busier. What is your name? 

Jlr. Lee. Lee Song. 

Mr. liivsiEK. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lee. In this city. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What is yonr liusiness? 

Mr. Lee. In the firm of Wint.Tl I.ung, general mcrciiandlse—merchants. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Do you know Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Lee. I know him. 

Jlr. Busiek. Did you ever see any transaction lictwecn Dr. Oarilner and any 
otlier Cliinese person, which would leail you to form a conclusion us to Dr. 
Gardner’s honesty? 

Mr. Lee. I have. 

.Mr. Bi siEK. Where was that and when? 

Mr. Lee. In tlie year of the eiirtliquake—that was 19t)C —I saw Dr. Gardner 
have some relations with Fong Hing. in Oakland. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What was Fong Htng’s business? 

.Mr. Lee. Fong Hing’s business prior to tlie eartliquake was in the cigar busi¬ 
ness, but after the tire he attended to tliesc Immigration cases or looked after 
tlie immigration cases. 

Mr. Busier. And ask him whctlier or not Pong Hing accumulated a great 
deal of money? 

Mr. Lee. It W’as known that he had a lot of money wlien lie went to Clilna. 

Mr. BI'SIek. Ask liim wlictlier or not Fong Hing did not Imve tlie reputation 
as being a smuggler and inqiorter of Cliinese prostitutes and was not in fact 
known ns such among the Cliinese? 

Mr. Lee. He is known to me, and in general tliat he looked after all cases, 
all immigration cases, whether women or men or anyone else, 

Mr. Busier. Whom did he look after lliem for? 

Mr. Lee. Any particular iierson; any person tliat happened to come and call 
on him to transact the business, or say look after my immigration case, he doe* 
it for him. 

Mr. Busier. He don’t work, or he didn't work, with any particular lawyer 
at all? 

Mr. Lee. He had no one attorney in particular, simply worked with one 
attorney one day and another attorney another day who have as tlieir buslne.s» 
general immigration practice. 

Mr. Busier. Was Fong Hing a highly educated Chinese, and could he talk 
English fluently? 

Mr. Lee. He is an educated fellow and speaks English very fluently. 

Mr. Busier. What was this transaction you saw take place? 

Mr. Lee. This Incident was In an evening about 8 o’clock—over 8 o’clock. One 
night on Webster Street, between Fourth and Fifth, he saw Mr. Pong Hing. and 
he says, “ It is a warm night, simply I am waiting for a person." He, Lee; 
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stepped aside and walked along and saw Gardner eome along and saw Fong 
Hlng hand the money over to Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busiek. How much money did he have? 

Mr. Lee. I know they have a lot of money, because he held the money In his 
hand while he was waiting for this party. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of money was it? 

Mr. Lee. It was in gold. 

Mr. Busier. Did Fong Hlng give any explanation of what this money was or 
why he gave Dr. Gardner this money? 

Mr. Lee. Y»s. sir; he says. “I am regularly in touch with Dr. Gardner, and 
of coarse I handle cases, and If a case wasn’t any goiMl, why tor that sum, $20d 
or $250, he can generally .straighten It out for me.” That was Fong Hlng 
told me after I a.sk«l him whether he have any relation with Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busier. Was any proposition ever made to you that Gardner .would 
take cases for you? 

Mr. Lee. Well, he said Just prior to his departure for China, he says, “ I am 
sorry my time is somewhat limited; I would like very much to make you 
acquainted with Dr. Gardner and put you there as my personal friend and 
confidential friend; it would enable you to cany on my Job or my business ihe 
same that I have been doing.” 

Mr. Busier. Ask him what Gardner’.s general reputation is. 

Mr. IjiE. It has been a general rumor that I know of that Dr. tiardiier gen¬ 
erally looked after these cases that wouldn’t pass otherwise, hut Dr, Gardner 
wouldn’t accept generally except tlirough a few hands. 

Mr. Busier. What was that answer? He wouhlu’t take the money? 

Mr. Lee. He wouldn't take the dc.al except through particular bauds. 

Mr. Busier. Ho had to have .some go-hetwi'en? 

Mr. Lee. Some go-between; a particular person he can trust or confide In. 

Mr. Busier. Who were these persoms? 

Mr. Lee. I know definitely Fong Hlng was one o[ them; hut as to the 
others, of course, I have hearil Dr. Gardner was very careful, only a few 
persona. I heard this, but I don't know' who Ihe other jiarty was, outside of 
Fong Hlng. I know Fong Hlng was one of them. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t the transaction take place near Woo Wal’s house over 
in Oakland? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. I only know that—I know now Woo Wai live.s In 
Oakland, but not after the fire, l)ecau.se I went to San .lose and happened to 
come up to collect some insurance ami went over to Oakland and happened 
to be walking down Webster Street and met Fong Hlng. 

Commissioner Gabket.sox. You have established the residence as being there, 
from other sources? 

Mr. Busier. It is established in the record. 

Commissioner Gabrctsox. Is that all? 

Mr. Busier. That Is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MH. WONG TONG, 

Commls.sloner Garket.sox. Do you sideiunly swear that tlie testimony which 
you will give in this matter now before the commission shall In* the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, .so help you Cmd? 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Wong, w'e are going to conduct this througli Mr. Fong, so 
that we can get along faster, that is all. 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir. 

(The examination of the witness Wong Tong W'as from this point conducteil 
through Interpreter Fong, and the answers recited by him.) 

Mr. Busier. Yonr full name? 

Mr. Wong. Wong Tong. 

Mr. Busier. What is your buslne.ss? 

Mr. Wong. General merchandise. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been in San Francisco? 

Mr. Wong. I was horn in San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. What connection have yon with the (ihinese Presbyterian 
Church? 

Mr. WoNO. I am a memlier and baptized in tlie Pi-esbyterian Church over 
25 year ago. 

Mr. Busier. How long liuve you known Dr. Ganlner? 
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Mr. WoNa. About 20 years. 

Mr. Bvsiek. What was Dr. Gardner—was Dr. (Jardtier engaged In the work 
of your church at that time? 

Mr. WoNQ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. What was the cause of the seimratlon of Dr. Gardner from 
your church? 

Mr. WoNO. While he was preaeliing for us In the church he was at the same 
time In the Immigration Service as Cluuese interpreter, and general rumor 
has developed that he had accepted money and pi)ssil)ly hetperl along things 
that should not be helped, and was antagonistic to tlie GIdnese in some way, 
so tliat they feel a man preaching tlie gospel and t)eing in tlie Immigration 
Service and diilng these things, it Is not goo<i to tliem, and for tliat reason tliey 
tldnk tliey would lie better off to liave some one else, lieeause lie Is going to 
cling to such kind of service. 

Mr. Busier. Was one of the reports yon liased your action on tliat Dr. 
Gardner was aiding in bringing In Ghlnese iirostitntes? 

Mr. WoNii. Tliat was inirt of the minor for removal, llial lie lielped or 
aided in the bringing in of prostitutes. 

Mr. Busier. Did the Iward liually take action whicli resulted in his being 
put out of the church? 

Mr. WoNO. After tlie rumor tlie lirelliren of the clnirch on tins side and tlie 
branch over in Dakiand signed a petition to Itev. I. M. (iondit, liien the sniier- 
ihtendcnt of the I’resliyterian Mission of the I'ucitic Coast, requesting that he 
would so inform tliat Dr. Gardner slionlil resign. Dr. Gardner, tipon sliowing 
him tliese signatures of tlie bretliren tliat you ouglit to sever your connection 
ivitli the elinrcli, lie refused, and sliortly after tliat lie wrote ii letter and liiid 
it registered to Dr. Ng 1‘oon Cliew, stating tliat Dr. Ng Boon Cliew was morally 
wrong before lie married, and Dr. Chew was very indignant and put tliat letter 
to Rev. I. M. Condit; and Dr. Condit says it is aliont time for ns to have 
some kind of a meeting, atid lie called a meeting of ttie different I’resbyterian 
doctors, yon know, the lioard jiersoiis, and tliially requested liim to leave the 
dinrcli. 

Mr. Busier. And that resulted in Ids lieing severed from the churcli? 

Mr. WoNU. Yes, sir; severed tiie connection. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Now, isn't it a faet that tlie Cldnese tliemselves. wlio knew Dr. 
Gardner liest, were ,satisfied tliat llie.se rejiorts were true; tliat he was extorting 
money; and Unit lie was engaged in assisting in tlie landing of Ghlnese 
Iirostitntes? 

Mr. WoNii. Althongli I am uiil'ortuiiate tliat I never was Involved in it so 
us to give you my personal knowledge, but it is the general lielief and rumor nf 
(.thinese at large timt Dr. Gardner Is not treiitiiig ids Government strnlgld 
or tlie Cldnese straight. 

Mr. Busier. Has Dr. Gardner had the same experience with the Melliodist 
eongregatlon in tills eily that lie had with the Rreshyteriaii after lie left the 
I'rpshyterian? 

Mr. WoNO. T was in China during the time wlieii lie went to the Methodists 
and was driven out from tlie .Melliodist Cinircli, lint I'or what reason I do mil 
know, but I know lie entered lido tlie Jletliodist Clinreh and left tlie Methodist 
Clmrch, nndoulitedly for preeiscly tlie same reasons, lint I was not here to 
know the exaet partieidnr eanse of Ids reinovid. 

Mr. Busier. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner G.vuketson. That is all; tliank you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHIN JACK. 

Commissioner Garrktnox. Do yon solemnly swear that the evidence which 
you will give in tills iimtter now before tlie eommission shall be the trutli, 
the wliole truth, and uotliiiig lint tlie triitli, so help you God? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your name? 

Mr. Chin. Chin ,Tuek. 

Mr. Busier. Where were you horn? 

Mr. Chin. Chinn. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Chin. T. G. 6. 
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Mr. Busier. Wlwt is that according to our calendar? 

Mr. Chin. 1870. 

Mr. Busier. And when did you come to this country? 

Jlr. Chin. K. S. 8. 

Mr. Busier. And what is that according to our calendar? 

Mr. Chin. 1873. 

Mr. Busier. Just a minute. 

Mr. Chin. I mean 1866. 

Mr. Busier. That is when you were born? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you came here in 1873? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. With your parents? 

Mr. Chin. With my fatlier. 

Mr. Busier. Wiien did you enter the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Chin. In 1904. 

Mr. Busier. W'ho examined you for the position? 

Mr. Chin. Sid Gain and Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busier. And did Dr. Gardner examine you first? 

Mr. Chin. I was in the service temporarily, and then lie examined me then 
before giving me the regular appointment. 

Mr. Busier. Dr. Gardner examined you before he gave you the regular 
appointment? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You have serval ever since? 

Mr. Chin. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. Chin. 725 Stockton Street. 

Mr. Busier. Who else lives there? 

Mr. Chin. Noboily but my family. 

Mr. Busier. Does Embert I.ee live there? 

Mr. Chin. Embert Leo was down there living on the lower floor. 

Mr. Busier. Embert Lee used to be wltli the service, did be not? 

Mr. Chin. I only lieard about it. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you knew he used to be with the Immlgrnllon Depart¬ 
ment, didn’t you? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You know be was dismissed from the Immigration Depart 
iiient on account of dlslionesty, do you not? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And what busines.s is he in now? 

Mr. Chin. I don’t know exactly; I Ibink be represents some (’bine.so case. 
Mr. Busier. He represents Cliine.se in iminigrntion cases, doe.s be not? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you and I.ee iiretly friendly? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact you and lie visit back and forth together and are 
seen considerably on the streets of Chinatown together? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That is not a fact? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any other business or do you do any other work la?- 
sides working for file Government? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir; I have some business interests; that Is all. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any business interest In tlie Eye Ylt Gar Co.? 

Mr. Chin. No. sir. 

Mr. Busier. At 820 Washington Street, In Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What company is that? 

Mr. Chin. I have some business Interest with Wing Chong & Co., 115 Waverly 
Place. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of concern is that? 

Mr. Chin. That is a wholesale liquor house. 

Mr. Busier. How iiiucli of an Interest have you in that place? 

Mr. Chin. Only have a small Interest— .$500. 

Mr. Busier. Five hundred dollars? 

Mr. Chin. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Busier. Have you any other business Interest? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir; I have some business Interest in Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. What are those? 

Mr. Chin. General merchandise. 

Mr. Busier. What concern? 

Mr. Chin. What is it? 

Mr. Busier. What Is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Chin. Klee and ten. 

Mr. Busier. The name of the firm? 

Mr. Chin. Quong Tuck Co. 

Mr. Busier. Quong Tuck Co.? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How much interest have you in that concern? 

Mr. Chin. My father’s Interest—about .$riOO—Is turned over to uiy htiother 
now. 

Mr. Busier. Y’ou say youi father's interest was ^StX), and that was turn«l 
over to your brother? 

Mr. Chin. Five years ago it was under niy name, but now it is under my 
brother’s name. He has grown of age now. 

Jlr. Busier. Your father is old? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, .sir. , 

Mr. Busier. You say the interest now appears m your lirotliers name— your 

interest? 

Sir. Chin. During tlie last 10 years under my name. Five years ago under 

my brother’s name. , 

Sir. Busier. I don’t understand that. You say during the last 10 years it is 

under your name? , 

Sir. Chin. It is already 15 years. Ten years under my name and five years 

under ids name. , . ... 

Sir. Busier. Have yon an actual interest in that business, no matter whose 
name it Is in? Have you still got an interest in tliat company? 

Sir. Chin. Not since I left Seattle to San Francisco. 

Sir. Busier. Y'oti don’t draw any dividends out of it? 

Sir. Chin. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. You have no money coming from it? 

Sir. Chin. No, sir. 

Sir. BtisiER. Where is tliat concern located? 

Sir. Chin. 808 Washington Street, Seattle. 

Sir. Busier. Have you any otlier Inislness interest? 

Sir. Chin. Yes, sir; 1 have some. 1 have $-500 on Quong Hop Sing, 1151 
Orant Avenue, San Francisco. 

Sir. Busier. What is the business of Quong Hop Sing Co.? 

Sir. Chin. That is an American grocery. 

Sir. Busier. Tliat is an American grocery? 

Sir. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Busier. Wliat other business Interest liave you? 

Sir. chin. That is all. . ^ ,, 

Sir. Busier. Haven’t you got a» interest in tlie ii I.oy Co., of Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. Some time I liave ,$1,000 interest, but I sold out three 


^ Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact you have told members on—I will ask you first 
whether or not you have not now an interest in a Chinese lottery or lotteries? 
Sir. Chin. Not at the present time. .. , 

Sir. Busier. Wasn’t you treasurer of the Kye Yit Oar Co. at 8.0 \\ ashUigton 
Street, Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. You mean to say you never heard of that company? 

Sir. Chin. I heard about it. 

Sir. Busier. Do you know what it Is? 

Sir. Chin. I know what It Is. 

Sir. Busier. Have you ever been in ihe premises there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Sir. Busier. You don’t know who runs it? 

Sir. Chin. I know who runs It. 

Sir. Busier. Who runs It? 

Mr. Chin. Chin Yun Yee. 
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Mr. Busiek. You never had any talk with him about that bualness? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. You never had anything to do with It at all? 

Mr. Chin. No. sir. 

Mr. Busier. The only lottery yon ever had anyUilng to do with was the 
Ti T>oy lottery? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And that was three years ago? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you never had any Interest in any lottery .since? 

Mr. Chin. Not any since. 

Mr. Busier. How inncli did you sell your interest for? 

Mr. Chin. I sold for .$1,C0(). 

Mr. BiisiEK. Von paid .|X,IX)0? 

Mr. Chin. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier, l.sn’t it a fact you have adniltted to offlcers over at the immi¬ 
gration station within the last year timt you are still interested in a lottery? 
Mr. Chin. No. sir: not since during the last year. I sold out .May 10. lili'J. 
Mr. Busier. What Is your salary iis Interpreter? 

Mr. (hiiN. One hundred dollars a month. 

Mr. Busier. How much of a fanill.i' have you got? 

Mr. Chin. Only my.self, wife, and sou. 

Mr. Busier. How old is ,vour .son? 

Mr. Chin. My son Is l.’i. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any property? 

Mr. Chin. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere? 

Mr. Chin. In Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. How imicli is lliat property worlli? 

Mr. Chin. I take in there ,$30 a moiitli. 

Mr. Busier. When did you hiiy tliat |iro|ierty? 

Mr. Chin. I huy that in 19—1897. I fonslosed the mortgage. 

Mr. Busier. How much of a mortgage did you liave? 

Mr. Chin. Twenly-si.x hundred dollars. 

Mr. Bi'sier. Yes. 

Coinml.ssioiier O’Connem,. How much casli did yon |iiit in? 

Mr. Busier. Wlint? 

Couimissioiier 0 '(.!onnki,i.. How inucli cash did you put in? 

Mr. Busier. How much? 

Mr. Chin. Twenty-six hundred dollar mortgage and cadi. 

Comniissloner O’Connei.i.. Twenty-si.x linndred dollar mortgage and cash.' 
How much money did you put with the mortgage to huy 11 ? 

Mr. BU.SIEK. No; he foreclosed tiie mortgage. He had a $U,0tKt mortgage. 
Commis.sioiier O'Connei.i.. Cdi, lie had a mortgage oit it. 

Mr. Bu.sier. Yes. 

Mr. Chin. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connri.i,. He foreclosed tlie mortgage. 

Mr. Bu-sier. Mr. Chin Jack- » 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have yon ever heard Hie rninor around Chinatown tliat certain 
officials In tile ininiigration dcpnrtiuent, Chinese iiisiiectoi's, received money for 
the landing of Chinese? 

Mr. Chin. No. sir. 

Mr. BiKSiER. You have never heard that rumor? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You have never heard anyone’s name connecteil with It? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier, Yon haven’t even heard that tliere were any investigations on 
foot In regard to that? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You never testlfteil In regard to any Chinese Interpreter out 
there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Never been consulted hy Mr. Ed,sell? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In regard to Dr. Gardner, for Instance? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 
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Mr. BosMK, And you never knew until I told you right now that any Chinese 
Interpreter was ever suspecte*! of receiving money out of that? 

Mr. Chin. I had never heard anything until to-day, what you asking me 
about. 

Mr. Busif-k. And who did you hear that from? 

Mr. Chin. I never heard anything before until yon asked me. 

Mr. Busiek. Until I asked you that question? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bususk. There is no general talk about that kind ot stuff down In 
Chinatown, la there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. None at all. 

I lielleve that Is all. 

Commissioner Gaihietson. That Is all. 

Mr. Chin. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WIIIIAM H. CHADNEY. 

Sir. Busiek. Please lie sworn. 

Commissioner (i.vRiiETSON. Mo you solemnly .swear that the evidence which 
you give in this matter now before tlie eommi.s.sion shall Im the truth, tlie whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Chadney. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Please .state your name in full, Mr. Cliadney. Just he seated. 

Mr. Chadney. William II. Cliadney. 

Mr. lltasiEK. Ami wliat is your iKisitioii? 

Mr. Chadney. Immigrant inspector. 

Mr. Busiek. Where? 

Mr. Chadney. The slation is Monterey. 

Mr. Busiek. lender tile Bos Angeles jurisdiction? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir; there Inns Imen a new arrangement. 

Mr. Busiek. I mean under the .San I’raiiciseo? 

Mr.CHAiiNEY. No. sir; under Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Busiek. I see. 

Mr. Chadney. Rather a siioclal coiiiinlssion. 

Mr. Busiek. How long lias Unit lieen in existence? 

Mr. Chadney. Since April ot tilts year. 

Mr. Busiek. And is kloiitercy in tlie—ordinarily was Slonterey in tlie San 
Friinciseo distrlet? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. How long linve you lieen with tlie Government, Mr. Cliadney? 

Mr. Chadney. About seven years. 

Mr, Busiek. Then yon have been engaged in Cliinese work during that time? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes. 

Mr. Buksiek. Mr. Cliiidriey, just give tlie commission some idea of tlie smug¬ 
gling tlnit goes on by bout. 

Mr. Chadney. Tliere is approximately 50 Cliiuamen a montli brought in 
from Ensenano into tlie soutliern distrlet by boat and Hieii transported iiortti 
by automobile and wagon. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Iliglit tliere let me ask a question tliat baa never 
been toudied on liere, at least, wliile I was iiresent; Is tliere any of tliat done 
on the gulf? 

Mr. (iHADNEY. Tlie Gulf of California? 

Commissioner Gauket.son. Yes, 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir; we liiive no record of that down tliat far. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Tiiiit is all. Go iiliead. 

Mr. Chadney. Just recently since the trouble with Mexico there has not lieen 
the Influx of Chinese that we liad before. Tlie Chinese previous to tliat time 
used to come by steamer to Mazutlnn or some other port beloiv, and then eorae 
up by coastwise steamer to Ensenano and wait there until proper nrrangementa 
Imd been made by them with their cousins or friends in tlie United States. 
The Chinaman In Mexico—wants to be secured liefore he allows the men to come 
north. He has to pay a certain amount of the expense before they start, and 
the stores interested must secure Idm against any loss by lieing caught, and so 
forth. We bad an Instance here not so long ago, tliey captured the Calipno, 
quite a large boat, brought up 10 Cliliiameii and 08 cans of opium. He caught 
the men, but we didn’t get the Chinamen or the opium, on account of not 
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liavlng proper facilities. But the Chinamen coming here now are principal^ 
those wlio went through the United States in transit to Mexico by way of 
Mexicali. They have become tired of working down there and are working 
over toward Bnsenano and then coming north. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is the exact mileage from Ensenano to the 
border? 

Mr. Chadney. To the border, 90 miles, and it is a much quicker trip and 
much safer trip by launch than it is overland. There are so many people look¬ 
ing for Chinamen coming overland, and it is n long, dreary trip from Calexico 
to any large city in tlie northern part of tlie country. 

Mr. Busier. How did these Chinese happen to get away from the CaUpsol 

Mr. Chadney. The deal, or scheme, as you might call it, had been started in 
southern California. I was attempting to operate with other inspectors in the 
southern district in the capture of the Calipso, which was to make a landing 
at Moss Landing. Moss Lauding is about 14 miles north of Monterey proper. 
So I got a launch and another Imspector and went to Moss Landing and anchored 
there for two or tliree nights—the 15th, 16th, and 17th of January of this year. 
The Calipso came up, but could not make a landing on account of the heavy 
water; tlie water was breaking right over tlie pier, so I afterwards learned 
from these smugglers themselves, that the Cliinamcn in charge of tlie party 
told them to make a landing in Monterey. “We can’t stay here ail night; we 
will lie found out at dayllglit.” They went to Monterey, landed, and they tele¬ 
phoned to Watsonville for an automobile, and they came down and took the 
party away. 

On account of the weather I decided to leave Moss Landing about 2 o’clock 
in the morning and come to Monterey, and when I got there the Calipso was 
there at anchor. I took the Calipso and tiie smugglers—seized them—and 
then started to search for the contraband that laid been landed. We were suc¬ 
cessful in arresting but four. I believe, of the contraband Chinese that came 
in on tile Calipso. But we did not get any of the opium, and we did not get all 
of the smugglers. One of the men, Mr, Fox, got away, and we have not yet 
located him. Neither have we found the Chinaman who was in charge of the 
deal. He refused to pay the smugglers or to pay anybody for the trouble. He 
took tlie opium and wont away, and it is presumed he has gone back to China. 

Mr. Busjek. Were any of the Government peoiile in on that deal? 

Mr. Chadney. The southern district Imve in the past i.ssued 90-(lay appoint¬ 
ments, or at least have betm responsible for 90-day propositions. Men will 
come to an inspector in charge there and give certain information regarding 
smugglers, and if they think if he is of any value at all they will hire him for 
90 days, at approximately $3 a day. If he gets results within that time, why, 
all right. If he doesn’t, why, lie is discharged. On tlie trip an cx-srauggler by 
the name of David Main was with the party wlien we arrested them. 

Mr. Busiek. He helped out the whole deal, did he? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes; he was one of the prime movers. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In fact he was one of the framers? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes; to the iiest of my knowledge, he was. 

Mr. Busier. Did David Main help yon apprehend or make any effort to 
apprehend these contraband who had escaped? 

Mr. (iHAUNEY. No. He submitted to arrest. That is all. 

Mr. Busiek. Is it not a fact tliat while you were waiting for the Calipso to 
come up that tlie .same crowd that David Main was in actually did land another 
bunch? 

Mr. Chadney. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Busier. Some 20? 

Mr. Chadney. About 20 men—20 Chinese were landed. 

Mr. Busier. They were not caught? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Who is responsible for this arrangement of lilrlng smugglers to 
help In these transactions? 

Mr. Chadney. Well, Mr. Taylor Is In charge of the smuggling work; he has 
direct charge now. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is he the originator of the 90-day idea, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Chadney. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Busier. How does the record of captures made by you since Taylor has 
taken charge compare with the record for a like period of time before? 

Mr. Chadney,. On this coast yon mean, north of Monterey, In this Juris¬ 
diction? 
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Mr. Bvsiek. Teg. 

Mr. Ch-^dney. There hag not been a capture in the northern district since 
Mr.- Taylor took charge, and there has not been a capture of contraband 
Chinese In the southern district by water since Mr. Taylor took charge; but 
the- 

Mr. Bttsiek. The Chinese that have been captured since Mr. Taylor took 
charge are part of a crowd that were landed at San Francisco liere and allowed 
to go by rail to Jlexico under arraugenient with tlie I’acillc Mall? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvsiek. And then attempted to return to this conntry overland; is that 
true? 

Mr. CHAnjtEY. Yes, sir; Mr, Busiek. 

Mr. Bi’siKK. Tlie southern dl.strlct lias made ipiite a record of captures of 
that bunch, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Chadney. Y'es, sir. Now, I would like to explain that proposition a 
little If you will allow me. 

Mr. Busiek. Certainly. 

Mr. Chadney. I have accompanied a party of the men who were sent down— 
Chinamen who were sent down to Mex’icall on one trip representing the Govern¬ 
ment—and the Chinese, after they got down to Mexicali, were not received as 
they thought they should have been. And quite a number <if them turned 
around and came back; that is, they came across the line with their trunks 
and their blankets. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Openly? 

Mr. Chadney. Came right across the line, and we have, as our records will 
show—had to have special arrangements lor their Imggage. They hrought their 
trunks and their blankets back with them that they took down south. So I 
Wouldn’t attrihute tliat as being much of a catitnre. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. You wouldn’t think it would take a very artistic 
sleuth to get them? 

-Mr, Chadney. No. sir; not after the experience I had along the horder. 

Commissioner Gakket.son. Mexicali is Just helow San Diego, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir; it is directly across from Calexico, Just a small river 
dividing ; a creek. 

Mr. Busiek. What methods are you now pursuing, under Mr. Taylor’s direc¬ 
tion, looking toward the capture of contraband Cldnese, what is the system or 
nnuhod? 

Mr. Chadney. The system l.s to act upon information furnished wherever 
we ndght secure it, however we may secure it. 

■dr. Busiek. Hasn’t there been a remarkable growth ot working in connection 
with stool pigeons? 

Jlr. Ohad.n’EY. Most of our Information comes that way. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Since Mr. Taylor took charge, has there or has there not been a 
growth of the practice of Government employees Insinuating tliemselves into 
tlie contidenees of smugglers, and Government employi'es who were (“x-smiig- 
glers, and men who formerly bore bad characters, and intrusting to them to 
furnisli you the information? 

Mr. Chadney. That Is our principal source of information, from men of that 
character. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Has it gi’own since Taylor's administration more 
than it had before? 

Mr. Chadney. Well, Mr. Taylor has had charge of the smuggling operations 
for some time, some two or three years. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Does your experience go back of Mr. Taylor’s day? 

Mr. Chadney. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner G.aerctson. Since he has dominated It, then, whether actual 
control or otherwise, has it grown in that time to a greater degree than it 
existed prior to that time? 

Mr. Chadney. It has; yes, sir, 

Mr. Busiek. Are tlie present methods ns offoetive as those used prior? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir. 

Mr. BusniK. Explain the system that you used to use. 

Mr. Ch.vdney. We would patrol the border and wntcli the trails out of 
Mexico, two different points of Mexico. I was formerly stationed at Tla Juana 
with Mr. Conkllng, and we would patrol the border, watch for the different 
crowds to puss. We would get Information a party had started, and It was up 
to us, then, to get them and get the smugglers, and that meant a lot of night 
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riding. The class of smugglers that we caught there were men that were heart¬ 
less. They would kill you on sight. They would get away With yon If they 
possibly could. 1 don't say this In any boastful spirit, but I speak from 
practical experience. 1 found that night riding and stern niethcKls with smug¬ 
glers, that Is, treating them as they would treat us, did more to stop smuggling 
than an.Tthlng else before or since. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. How far Is Tla .luana from the border; Is it 
actually on the line? 

Mr, Ch.auney. Right on the lira;. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I thought It was. How far Is Calexico and the 
other town opposite? 

Mr. Chadney. Directly acro.ss, just a small street dividing the two. The 
Department of I,ahor Instructed me to submit a plan of operation to more suc¬ 
cessfully handle this smuggling of Chinese In this district. And I submitted a 
plan, whicli was bi disregard all information that we miglit get from any source, 
as wo liad been getting in the past from smu,gglers, to igiwre them entii-ely and 
to form an arresting crew composed of an ins|X'ctor, interjireter, stenograplier, 
and watchman. And to go to |ilac(>s wlicre tliere were a nnmher of Clilnese 
employer, say different canneries and different potato tlelds, and ask the China¬ 
men to produce their documentary evidence of right to he in the Cnited States. 
Tliost' that could not produce would hi' given an exarninntion. Upon the out¬ 
come of the examination we would arrest or not as we saw fit. For Instance, 
if a man laid lavn lii're 10 years, Imd no papers, flint case would he pas,s,'d up, 
and as long as we liad men who liail just come from Mexico, tlie young men 
who eonid not show any papers of any bind. Hut no action has Iieen taken on 
that matter. But the principal i>lace tlic Chinese try to get is as far as Saa 
Franei.sco. Tliey come in here and this si'cms to bo their nreeea. Bat no effort 
lias ever Iieen made in tlie nortliern district of Californin to ap)ireheiid contra- 
bnnd Chinese. What I mi'aii Iry contrnliand Cliinese are iiersons wlio are liere 
illegall.v. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Have yon always wnrked along the sonlliei'ii liorder? 

Mr. Chau.nky. Until aWnt three years ago; yes. sir. 

Sir. BrsiEK. .Snd then yon moved up here? 

Sir. Chaiiney. I was transferroil to Sau Frnneisco. 

Sir. BttsiEK. You have never worked along the Canadian liorder? 

Sir. Chaii.xey. No, sir. 

Sir. BrsiEK. Sir. Chadney. aren't you working on a ease rigid innv in onnnee- 
tlon with the San Frnnciseo office to detect a lairty of alioiit 20 Cliinese wlio 
are supposed to come in liere? 

Sir. Chadney. S'es, sir. 

Sir. BrsiEK. .lust give the commission llie plan of lhal tliat yon are work¬ 
ing on. 

Sir. CiiADNET. At Slonterey a certain policeman willi wlioiii I am quite 
friendly came to me and said that a clianITenr laid given Iiini certain Cliinese 
letters and had asked him to keep those letters and give tliem to the China¬ 
man whom he would meet at Gaivota, where this clmulfenr was to go and get 
a party of Chinese who would be landed tlici'e by Isiat. So I lirmiglit—at 
least I mailed these two letters to Dr. Gardner, who is onr official interpreter. 
I prefer Dr. Gardner’s translation to any of tlie oilier interpreters. I think 
he l.s the most competent officer there and tlie most faithful, .and there,Is no 
leaking, one thing tliat we Iiave to guard against. And these letters, by the 
way. I have a translation right Iiore. 

Sir. Biisiek. .last give the general pnrport. 

Sir. Ch.vdney. I will Just give tlie note, it Is a little note Hint a man was to 
give to tlie Olilnaman at Ensenano to know flint he is G. K. Tliey are very, 
very short, Mr, Buslek. 

Sir. BrsiEK. All right. 

Sir. Chadney. This is a Chinese letter translated by Cliinese Insjiector and 
Interpreter John E. Gardner at the request of m.vself; 

Sir. Tam Tsutt Kwing. 

Dear Sa: The ,S4 sticks sent up are already all right. As previously set 
forth clearly. Now, 7 more sticks are desired ns follows: Bum YIng Mo (?), 
Liim Duck Tung, Bum Shew Yow, I.um Shin Ting, Chin Dal Sin, Ng Yu 
Jee (?1, Ijiu SVun. Those, with the fonner ones, make 21 sticks. Please let 
that party bring them along. Don’t have any doubts or misgiving. The rest 
of them arc set forth in tlie letter. Oii the next occa.slon, when mistakes are 
well ascertained, will put it through again. 
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The lios Angeles goods will have to wait until the next occasion, aiso. 
Please bear that in mind, and it wiil be aii rigid. 

.The compensation for you and others wiii be sent as per account without 
fail. It wtli be just as you say. 

Uespectfully, 


.Tm.Y 28. 


Alt Chee Yip, IFotiy Yun Sh'dii. 


Tills is the translation of one of the letters as it was given to me liy tlie 
policeman. 

Then I followed Mr. McFadden. lir. McFadden was tlie name of tlie 
chauffeur in Oils case, and asked him to cooperiito witli me in arresting the 
Cliiiiese: “You have shown your good faitli in giving lids letter to this police 
officer. The police officer gave it to me.” And lie said he would be glad to 
help me. And I then advised liiiii to go to Sun Francisco and .see what could 
be done, which he did. He came up to San Francisco, and then 1 asked the 
Sail Francl.sco office to detail an inspector to watch him to see wliere be 
went: that is, into wliat stores he went, and to see wlio he was stopping with. 
Tlie inspector met the Olilnaman who had given JIcFaddcn the letter in tlio 
first instance, and he was introduced liy McFadden to this (ihiminiaii ns a 
man who had another nutomohlle, and who would help in hriiigiiig tlie Cliiiiese 
from (Jnlvota. Then, of course, the Chliiamaii unlmrdened himself and told 
the whole arrangement. But there was .some hitch in the money matters and 
tile deal lias not as yet gone through, and I am under the impression it won’t 
go through now under tlie original atTaiigenient, liecause it lias dragged 
along t(M) long. 

('omnilssioner G.viiUE'rsoN. Bets are off. 

yir. t’H.vBNEY. Tills deal is lost. But tiie fact that tliose men have lieiui 
guiii'iinteed means that tliey are liere. that lliey will lie liere, and if tliey don't 
come that route tliey will come another. Tlie store is iiiitting up the money, 
at least guaranteeing the money, don't care whicli parly handles tliem, they 
want the men here, and they will get them, and give any amount necessary 
to get tliem here. 

Mr. Bt'sii'.K. What is the current price for smuggling in a Chinaman? 

Mr. Cn.MtNEY. Two hundred and fifty dollars now; that is, to land lliem in 
San Francisco, per heiiil. Haeh lioat will bring aliout an average of 'g."!, not 
more. Sometimes they make a larger load, Init very seldom. Tlie trip eiin lie 
made in about six days back and forth. 

Commlssioni'r (J.vkrict.sox. I want to ask one (juestloii. I do not know whether 
it is soniething you are dodging or wlietlicr—1 don’t mean yon [Mr. Chadneji 
<lodging,-biit I iiieiin tlie investigator. I liiive not heard it asked liere from 
anyliiidy. .Vro tlie (tlilnese Six Companies, or any one of tliem connected with 
tlie smuggling of Cliinese, or is it lirivate enterprise for gain only. In your 
opinion? 

Mr. (iH.MiNEY. The individuals of the Six Companies iniglit be interestisl, but 
not tile Six tionipanles as a body. 

Commissioner Gabketso.n. Wind lirnnglit thal to my mind was some occur¬ 
rences, .some te.stimony that has been given here, not in r(‘siwinse to a question 
of that kind at all, but I wanteii to know myself what the attitude of tlii- com- 
l>anies was toward that (iiiestion as a body, or of its component parts. 

Mr. OHADNEY. Yes. 

Commissioner Gauuctson. That is all. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Just this (inostion, 

tiommissioner Gabbetsos. One mliiiiti*. 

Mr. Busiek. From your experience with the Six Companies, is it or Is it not 
your impression that the Six (jompiinies Itself as an organlxatlon tries to keep 
its hands clean in all trnn.snctions with tlie Governuient? 

Sir. Chadney. With the Fedeiiil Government, yes; but not wltli Hlgliblnder.s’ 
affairs. That is a different matter again. 

Commissioner Gabrktso.n. You mean that tlielr attitude toward questions of 
national law as affecting the Interrelation of the Chinese and the .American.s, 
they try to keep their hands clean, but they are nothing for the criminal code? 

Mr. Ohaiiney. That Is the Idea, yes; that is right. 

Commissioner Gakbetsox. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. BusiEk. That Is ail. 

Commissioner Gabbbtson. Tlie conimlsslnn will stand adjourned. 

(And thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in. Saturday, September ,'i, 1914, the bear¬ 
ings of tlie commisslou in San Francisco were adjourned.) 
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Exempts,... 
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Total.. 


Total nuralw of Chinese applications (or udniisslon.. 
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Admitted. 

Ilejected. 

Returning merchants: 

Admitted. 
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Section 6 merchants: 
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Rejected. 

Merchants’ wives: 

Admitted. 

Rejected. 

Merchants’ children: 

Admitted. 
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Wives of natives: 
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Children of natives: 
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Rejected. 
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Departmental warrant. 


Commissioner. 

Departmeotai warrant. 
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3 
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37 
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1911 12 
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21 
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9 
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(Fur l■xllil)il.s miller lliis siilijerl, see Volunio VHI, piijics 7241 to 7420.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Nkw Vukk City, Wi dumthm, Huv 2', 19H~10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, flommissimiers O'Connell, I.ennon, Harrinmn, 
liulinril, and Ciirretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please Im in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Tagsart liere'' 

Mrs. Maj.inda Scott. Mr. Chairman, we iiear a great deal about the war in 
Colorado, but we can not get the true rejiorts in llie newspapers. We liave here 
two of the miners’ wives, wlio have come stniiglit from l.ndlow; and I would 
ask .vour pcrmis.sion to give tlieni a iiearing Just now, as they liave to leave for 
Boston at noon. Would .you plea.se liear tlieiii? 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Chuinnan. liaven't we already adopteil a resolu¬ 
tion flint we would investigate conditions in Colorado, and we are going tiiere. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner li\ititiMAN. Wouldn't it be a better chanee to get lirst-haiid 
inforination to hear (hese ladies'; I think, as representing the women and 
ciiildren of tiie country on this commission. 1 would like tliese women to liave 
an opiiortunity for a hearing. 

Cliairman W.m.mh. Of course we pas.spd a resolution at the inception of our 
work setting out the mining industries of the United States as one of (lie sub¬ 
jects of inquiry. I had supposed tlmt we would not go into the uiining question 
until we got to Denver, but 1 am willing to take tlie wish of tlie commission 
upon it. 

tioiumissioner Harriman. Mr. Cliairman. I would like to dinxit .vour atten¬ 
tion to tlie fact tliat I Imve a telegram from Miss .lane Addams saying that 
these ladies were going to Wasliington. and asking if (lie commission would 
give them a hearing; and that was—1 didn't know they were coining to New 
York at all, so I liiil not'say anytliing to you about it. 

Commissioner (Iarkktson. Mr. Cliairman, I move that wo give them a Iiearing. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Carretson moves that we give these Indies a hearing. 
Is there a second? 

Commissioner Ballard. I second the motion. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been moved and seconded tliat we Iiear these ladies 
this morning—that they be given a hearing out of the regular order, on the 
mining branch of our inquiry. All in favor of tliat signify by saying “aye"; 
contrary “ no.” The ayes have it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have hoard tlie statement, Mr. Thompson, with 
reference to tlie necessity of these ladles getting away. Can you so arrange 
your iirogriim that we can hear them right non ? 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink Mr. Taggart will give way. Are you willing to, 
Mr. Taggart? 

Mr. Taurart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink we can very well Iiear tliem now. Tliei’e are a num¬ 
ber of our witnes.ses here that I think should he cautioned to remain. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All witnesses on Ihe regular program will please remain 
In attendance. We will take Ihe other matter up as soon as we dispose of this. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Stenographer, I wisli ,vou would give tliis a separate 
caption from tlie rest of our iiearing—write it up in that way. We don't want 
to get it interlarded witii tlie hearing on the siitiji'ct of building trades. 

The llKPoansB. Under what lieadlng? 

Cliairman Walsh. Heading, “ The Colorado coal miners’ strike." 

TESTIKOmr OF KKS. FEAKt JOIIT. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Will you please give us your uaiiie? 

Mrs. Jolly. Mrs. Pearl .lolly. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you reside? 

Mrs. Jolly. At Ludlow, Colo. 
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Mr. Thompson. And nro yon nmrrletl, of course? 

Mrs. .Tolly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Your liusbuiid living? 

Mrs. .Tolly. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A miner? 

Mrs. .Tolly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your age? 

Mrs. Jolly. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any ciiiidren? 

Mrs. Jolly. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson' How long have you been married? 

Mrs. Jou.Y. Just a year. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you live before you went to Ludlow? 

Mrs. Jolly. Well. 1 have spent my life in Colorado. Just before I went to 
Ludlow I left tile Minnequah Hospital. I was there as a nurse. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Wliere were you born? 

Mrs. Jolly. I was born in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, Colo. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your husband been a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. I could not tell you just liow long; but lie lias been a miner ever 
since I have known him, and I have known him fur two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Has lie always worked in Colorado as a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. My liusband was born in Scotland. 

Mr. Thompson. In Scotland? 

Mrs. Jolly. Y'es, sir; but came to the United States when lie wa.s just a 
little baby, and has been in Colorado for about- 

Mr. 'Thomp.son. How old a man is he now? 

Mrs. Jolly. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Thompson. You may proceeil with your .story. 

Mrs. Jolly. I want to take up Just as little time as I can, so T will tell this 
story of tile strike. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tell it in your own way, taking up as lillle time, but giv¬ 
ing all the details tliat you think are pertinent. 

Mils. Jolly. Yes, sir. Well, a wwk previous to the strike my liusband went 
to Trinidad to do a little sliopplug down there. Wlien lie came back from 
Trinidad lie put on his clotlios and went to tlie mine on I lie following morning. 
They asked liiiii where he had been. He told them to 'Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio asked lilm? 

Mrs. Jolly. 'The suiierintendent. Tliey wanted to know what his bustness 
was in Trinidad. He told tliem he was down tliere on private biLsiness. They 
asked him If lie was a delegate to the convention at Trinidad that the United 
Mine Workers had lield before tliere. He said no. Tliey told lilm tliat they 
did not need liim tliere any more; that he was to get out of camp. 1 think It 
was 16 minutes that they gave him to move ids furniture and everything and 
get out of camp. He moved. I went down to a faruiliouse below and siient the 
week there, until tlic Ludlow tent colony. On tlie 2,Sd day of September the 
strike was called and we all moved into the tent colony. l<'roni my first ex¬ 
perience in the Ludlow tent colony the gunmen would come tliere and would 
try in every way to provoke trouble. Tliey were trying to cause a battle be¬ 
tween tlie miners and the gunmen, but we knew tliat and we did not want to 
have any trouble. At one time the gunmen came to tlie Ludlow tent colony, 
just as near as they could get, lin'd two sliots into the tent colony. Our men 
took their rides and went to tlie hills, thinking that by so doing they would 
lead tlie fire that way and keep tliem from firing on the colony, where the 
women and children were. There was no way to protect the women and chil¬ 
dren. After that our men took and dug pits under the tents, so that If the 
same thing should happen again tliere would be some means of escape for those 
women and children. Following tliat, the militia came Into the field. When 
the militia came In there we made them welcome; we thought they were going 
to treat us right. Tliey were escorted into the camp with a brass band. They 
attended all of our dances. They came down and took dinner with us two or 
three different evenings, but when they were in there two or three days they 
turned, and we could see that, but we did not want to have any trouble with 
them. One of the women, I believe, told them that they could not be on two 
sides at once. So following that they would come Into our tent colony and 
searched about once a week or more. When they came there our arms were all 
turned over to the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that? 
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Mrs. Jolly, Our arms and nmmunlUon. They told ns they would disarm the 
others, but Instead they took tlie arms and ammunition that the strikers had 
and turned them over to the mine guards. Then we were searched; our tent 
colony was searched about once a week or more. When they came they would 
bring axes, picks, shovels, and such things with them. They would search In 
all the little drawers about this big tindicatingi, looking for things. Any¬ 
thing they could get hold of to carry away without being seen they would 
take It. They would take the axes and cut up the floors so that the union 
would have to buy new lumber in order to rebuild the floors. Our men had to 
stand for that. 

Finally it got so that every one of the women who went out of the grounds 
they would meet with insults, abuse, called vile names, anything that was 
possible. One time myself and tliree or four different women started for the 
post office one Sunday morning. When we got about half way there a detail 
got up in front of us and fixe<l their bayonets and their guns and toid us we 
couldn’t go any farther. I asked them why. They told me not to ask any 
questions, using profane language wlien tlu>y were telling me tins. Not to ask 
any qiiestions or tliey would slioot my head off. We turned and went bai'k to 
the t(!Ut colony. That afternoon we went to flie post oUiee. While we were 
tliere they went to search the Ludlow tent colony. Tlds happened in Docem- 
ber. In real cold weather, snowing at the time. One of the w’onien with us 
liad a baby six months old In her arms. Wla^n we started back they would 
not let tis go Into the homes. I don't know wliy. They were already In tlie 
camp searching. Tliey told us wo could not go in there. Tliey put a detail 
in front of us and kept us out in the field in the snow. TTie baby was scream¬ 
ing, it was so cold. Slie told tliein she was going in her house anyway, and had 
her baby in lior arms, going in and warm lier baby, that she would not keep 
them out and let them freeze to death. One man held a revolver rigid on her 
and hit her and told her to move anotlier step and he would shoot her. Fol¬ 
lowing that every man w ho w'ould go out of the boundary line from Ludlow tent 
colony, they would come back with black eye.s. Tliey were lieaten up. Tlireat- 
ened if they went back to work tliey would be all rigid, but if they did not 


they would be beat up. 

On April 19 we bad a baseball game. J'be militia bad always been In the 
haliit of attending the ha.Seball gaine.s, tad never before hud tliey attended with 
their rides. On April 9 was a Greek holiday, Suiuhiy, and they thought perhaps 
dud they would be drinking, and (liose iiioii, it they wore to go down tliere 
with tlieir rides, would be able to slir up some troulile. They stood rigid in 
tin' diiimond willi tlieir rides. One of tlie men asked tliem if they would please 
get Old of tile diamond, lie told tliem If lie winded to watch the basehall game 
it was not necessary to guard them, to put their guns to their side. They be- 
eanie Indlgiiaid and iiiiide their tlii'eals wliat lliey could do and what they 
would not do. One of tlie women said to llioin, in n joke, “ Don't you know If 
a woman would start toward you wltli a blit gun you would nil throw away 
your guns and run.” He says, “ That is nil right, girlie, you have your hlg Sun¬ 
day to-day, hut we will have the roast to-iimrrow. It would only take me 
and three or four men out there to elenii out all the bunch and they cleaned 
out the bunch on the following day. Tlicy tried every way tliey coul.d before 
they left tlie baseball ground to create troulile. Tliey would call the dllTereid 
jilaytTS aud want them to over mul Inlk and wIkmi they refused they said, 
“ (Jome on, we will take you to the guarahnuse and talk to you.” Tliey left the 
baseball game. Sunday night they eaine into the tent colony, but they would 
not go up to speak to any of our lenders in the camp at all. When the leaders 
would start toward them they would go rigid away, so they coneludwl they 
were trying to blow up the camp. Tliey had made tlieir threat and told about 
how they had previously torn down the Forbes tent colony. 

They put guards in our camps Sunday night to take care of the camp, hut 
nothing happened. On the following Monday morning, about 9 o’clock, the 
same live militiamen who had been at the haseliall game on Sunday came to the 
Ludlow grounds. They had a paiier and they sent In for Louis Tlkas, a Greek 
and the leader; they handed him this slip of paper, and it had some foi-eign 
name on It of some man that was not In the tent colony. They told him they 
wanted to take the man out of the colony; they asked him If they had a war¬ 
rant or had been sent there by the civil authorities. They said no, tliey hau 
been sent there by the military authorities. They said. “ I niiderstand the mili¬ 
tary commission Is out now." He says, “ I would like to talk to 
HemrOck,” who was In command. So they left the Ludlow tent colony with 
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a (lireat; that they would he hack again. When they met Louis Tlkas they went 
and called up Manager Heairock and asked him If he would see him and talk 
to him. He said he would. They met at the C. & S. depot. I don’t know what 
the conversation was at tiie depot, hut I know when Louts Pikas came back he 
toid us the machine guns and everytliing were set ready to wipe the tent 
coiony. The next thing we observed wa.s Loul.s Ttkas coming from the deiwrt 
waiving a wiitte handkercidef. There was about 200 tents in the tent, colony 
and about 1,000 Inliabitants, alMiut 500 women and 500 children. We were all 
in front in large groups. He was waiving this white handkerchief, I supiKise, 
for ns to get back. l\'hile lie was running toward us and waiving the white 
handkerchief tliey firetl two bombs. Following that they turned the machine 
gun into the tent colony and started to Itring with rilies.' Our men deciiied if 
they would take the hills, take tliclr rifles and go into the liills, tliat they would 
lead fire from flic tent colony into Ihe hills and thus protect tlie women and 
children in the tent colony. Tliere was jnst 40 rifles in tlie Ludlow camp. 
They will tell you there was ,500 or so. Tliere was 40 in there, and I would 
swear to that before any Jury in the United States. The men who had rlfle.s 
went to the hills, and the otlicrs. too, so Unit there would not be any men in 
tlie camp, thinking in that way they would iillract the fire away from Ihe 
women and clilldren. O'tien if no men were there (liey would not tire. They 
did not follow the men into tlie liills; they were too cowardly; they wanted to 
light will! the women. They keiit the maclilne guns turned on the camp all 
day, more or less. The women and children, too, could ruu out of the camp, 
but there ware so many women Ihere ex|us'ting to laaonie mothers, and alsii 
many that had such a large fanilL' of small children that they could not 
possibly get out. 1 had been the nurse in the tent coiony. Louis Pikas came to 
me and told me If I was not afraid he wanted me to stay in the camp and take 
care of the wounded and the women and children. 

Wlien they kept continually slmoliiig into Ihe camp the women asked me to 
put a white dress on with rc*l crosses. I was afraid to do it. but I did it and 
went out to the front and pinned a veil cross on eacli arm and one on my chest; 
tliey could not help but see it. When I got out there they took it for to bo a 
good target and sliot at mo as hard as tliey could. I started to ruu for protec¬ 
tion, and one of the liullcts took the licci off my slioc. 1 thought at first it had 
shot my foot off. A little while later I went into my tent. There was four meu 
in the tent—liOuls Tikes and tliri'c otliers. Tliose were laying on the ground 
end had slipped in tlie tent and taken tlie tclciilione out tlivough and had it on 
the ground and were sending messages to Trinidtid. trying to get help, reinforce¬ 
ments. They n.skpd if I would stay in my tent and make some sandwiches. The 
firing was all coming from tliis way. .lust opposite tlie door I had a dre.s.sf!r 
with a large mirror on it, and T tliiiik tliey could see my reflection in tlie mirror 
going into the kitchen. Tliey opened tire on tlie tent and tliey were pretty good 
mark.smen, liecaiise pretty near every time tticy liit the works. Soon I lay on 
tlie floor, supposing timt tliey woidd think I was dead and quit sliootiiig. W’lieii 
I (Inisheil my sandwiches and started to give llicni to tlie men they .saw me again 
and starterl shooting iit tlio tent next door. The men said, “ For UikI’s sake, stay 
away from hero; you are a IioikIoo.” Tliey flmuglit it would he liettcr If I would 
go home and take off tlie rod cri'sscs, bi'ciiuse tliey could siv me Wter. 

Another time that day there was a woumled man In the camp, and I was try¬ 
ing to get to Ihe dispensary to get some dri-ssing for liini. I couldn't get there 
nt first, beennse the bullets were coming in ihere like hull. The aeiwnd time 
they decided tliat if Louis Tikas would go with me and unlock the do<ir quick 
I could get In there quick. He went out, and tliey saw us wlicn we got about 
half way and opened fire. There was a small coal pile there, but that was no 
protection for even one man, Imt we Imth dodged heiilnd it. We lay still for 
two or three minutes and tliought they would .stop, and tliey did stop, but they 
started again; Imt they were setting tlie machine gun on us, and we didn’t have 
sense enough to know it. In about tliree minutes there were three men lying 
there with us back of the coal pile. We were laying tliere flat on the ground 
behind this little coal pile. Tliey kept tiie machine gun on us I don’t know how 
long, but it seemed like an awfni long time, but T think it was about an hour 
steady. The bullets were hitting Just aiwut a foot on the other side of us. 
They did not iiave tlie range right. I don’t umlerstand how we ever got out of 
there alive at the time tlie machine gun was trained on ns. There was a little 
12-year-old boy shot in tlie tent colony. The father came out to tell us. When 
he came out he took tlie machine gun off of us long enough to chase him back 
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to the tent, and that Is how we made our escape, througli that. From about 3 
o'clock on It was worse than ever. 

They got the machine gun set better and at t>etter range, for It was terrible 
how those bullets came la there; It does not seem possible to tell how they were 
coming In. They would say If the bullets were eondng In like that, why were 
there not more shot? Simply because the caves were there and the dogs and 
chickens and everything else that moved were shot. Between 5 and 6 o’clock 
they set lire to our tents. When they set tii'c to our teids we decided that we 
would go from cave to cave as ftist ns we could. They could see us going 
through, and we had to dodge their bullets. We were going from cave to cave, 
getting the women and children together, and let them out, and took chances 
on being shot. We had about 50 together when we saw one little Italian woman, 
and who came with us to Washington, but she was simply grieving herself to 
death. She Is not sane, I don’t think. She Is killed, they say. Her three 
children were killed out there. We knew and her three children were In the 
cave. We could not understand how they got the three and herself there, but 
we afterwards moved Inlo the hills. So Louis Tlkas told me that tt we would 
get them together and lend them down the aroya—we didn't know that lher<' 
was any men there—we thonght It was she and her children. While he was 
on his way—the screams; I believe you could hear them for a mile. The 
screams of the women and children—they wm’e simply awful. When he was 
on his way to the cave they captured him and took him prisoner. After they 
took him prisoner, they couldn’t decide for a liltle while how tliey wanted to 
kill him. Some contendeil to shoot him; some conteniled that he should hi‘ 
hangiHl. Finally, Lieut. LInderfeldt went up aud hit him over the head wilh a 
rifle, broke the hntt of the gun over Ids head, and then made the remark he 
had spoiled a good gun on him. 

I’hoy stepped on his face. W(> have a iihotogrn[ih. I don't believe we have It 
here, but It shows plain the prints of the heel in his face. After he fell, he was 
shot four times In the bai'k. 

There were three of our men captured and murdered while they were trying 
to rescue tho.se women and cidldren. Two out of the tliree did not have 
revolvers. One of the men had a rille. He had been out and came back and 
got hls wife and family oat. fit flie time this fire broke out oar men quit 
camping altogether. They thmight I hud made a run for the tent—meant to 
get the children out—and 1 made my way leading to this farmhouse. When this 
little boy was shot, Ids mother said they had not had a bite to eat that day. 
None of us had any breakfast that morning. L'et, not one-half of the iieople 
In the tent colony were up tind dressed. Tf we were planning a battle like 
they say we w’ere, it is most certain that the women would have been dressed 
and ready to get out. Those liltle children run around without slna's and 
stockings and half of them were without clothes. 

Mrs. Snyder had six children, and none of them had anything to eat. At 5 
o’clock the lirlng cea.sed, .so she came up out of the cave and brought her 
children. She had two tents, a kitchen and bedroom. She threw the children 
in the last corner and .set Ihem all in a imneli till it W'ould be possible for her 
to get smnething for them to eat. She had been there about two minutes whett 
the oldest boy, 12 years old—he was turneil wilh his hack to the lirlng. ho was 
Just over like this Is an effort to caress his little sister when the top of hls 

head was hlowm off, and Ids brains wa*re patlered over all the little children 

In front of him. The mother had to take the five little children into the cave, 
and they had to look at that sight until 12 to 1 o’clock at night. She said even 
though the boy had not bi'en dead, there would not have been any chance to 

have done anything for him. They had to leave him laying there riddled. 

Between 12 and 1 o’clock they came to her tent. She said she would rather be 
shot than burned to death. She threw the cellar door Often and hollered, “ For 
Ood's sake, come and help me. I have a dead hoy In here.” They made a 
leply that It was too damnetl had they were not all dead. 

And they went to the eave to toll them to get out of there, and If they wanted 
to get out, to get out quick—only that Is not the language that they used; but 
they told them to get out of thei*e in a hurry. .She askeil them if they would 
please help her out of there, and she says one of the men drew hls revolver and 
held it in her face while he gave her hls hand to help her out, and she said that 
she thouglit that if her husband came out last maybe It would protect him; and 
then they ordered him to come out, and he came out. and they grablied him by 
the shoulder there and threw him on the ground, and they says, ” There Is one 
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of the r«l necks we are looking for," and told him, when the mother begged 
him not to shoot him on account of the dead boy, and one of them turned around 
and pointed at the little boy and said, “ Well, you can take that damned thing 
and get out of there.” They said that of his dead boy. They said, “ We will 
let you go.” He said that he thought if he could get some one to help him 
carry this boy to the depot that would be protection, and they would not shoot 
him on the way to the depot. He asked him to please help him with the body of 
the boy, and they told him no; he could do it himself; and he took his boy over 
ids shoulder and took his baby over in the other arm and started away to the 
depot. And pretty nearly every 5 yards there rvould be a gun pointed toward 
him and they would toll liim they were going to kill him. And he had to stay 
there under that condition until 6.30, when a train came through there that he 
could get to Trinidad. I got away from there between 8 and 9 o’clock and got 
to a farmhouse in that ncigliborhood on Tuesday morning about 2 o’clock. And 
along about 4 o'clock tiicre was an automobile drove up to this house and 
stopped, and two doctors in it came to see if anybody was wounded. And they 
Immediately opened fire on the farmhouse. And the bullets would go through 
and tlirough that house. Most of their bullets that they used were explosive 
shells. Every one I seen was. I seen one steel jacket that tliey luid taken and 
split and notched it tills way and then across this way again, so that when it 
lilt it would explode. 

They oitcued tire about 5 o’clock on this morning—Tuesday morning. And 
there was an old man ill tliere; he had pneumonia; and there was a telephone in 
tills farmhouse, and I couldn’t find out who was dead or wliat had happened 
or anything, so wo decided we would eavesdrop over the telephone—not a very 
nice thing to do, but they tell me that at a time of war everytliing goes. So we 
eavesdropped over the phone, and we heard Dr, Curry’s wife and tlie superin¬ 
tendent’s wife liaving a talk. Dr. Curry is a doctor for the Victor Fuel Co., 
and at that time he was wearing a militia uniform; and ids wife was talking 
over the telephone to the superintendent’s wife. And siie .says to her, “ Why, 
what do you think of yesterday’s work? Wasn’t that lino? ” Then she men¬ 
tioned about them killing tills old man Feller. Ho was an old, gray-hnired man, 
55 or 60 years old. He was onr financial secretary in the camp, and he had 
went liack into the camp to got the money. I tlilnk tliero was .$3tK> of it ho had 
in there that he had in his tent. And lie went in there and got the .$300, and had 
the sack, and while he was making his efforts to escape a bullet went through 
the back of his bead and came out, taking ids face with It—an explosive bullet— 
and you never In your life seen anything like that. So she says, “ They got 
that old Jim I’\'ller and they got l.ouis, the tireek,’ And slie says over the phone, 
“ Wasn’t that tine? ” She says, speaking now’ of the time of the burning of the 
tent colony, “ We burned down that dirty tent town, and you know there 
are 28 of the dirtv brutes roasted alive in It.” That was as much as I could 
stand. I think wlien she said that there were 28 of them roasted in there alive 
she knew what she was talking about. We got only 13 out; but I think if the 
coke ovens around there could tell tlii'ir story, there would be a much clearer 
story. 

We made our escape that night from the farmhouse; we didn’t have anything 
to eat in the farmhouse. This Frank Hays owned the farmhouse, and he 
thought If he would take a Continental Oil wagon and get out of there that 
they would not shoot him. He drove this oil wagon, and he took the oil wagon 
ami went out and he was afraid they would shoot at him, but they were too 
busy and they didn’t notice him going out. But when he came back in, about 
.5 o’clock, they opened fire on him and shot one of his mules that he was 
driving, and It made them mad and more furious than ever because they 
could not shoot him. Then we left that house and went back. So Mrs. Bays 
went to the telephone and asked for and called up Sheriff Gresham and a.sked 
him, and he said he couldn’t do nothing, that he had nothing to do with those 
men down there, but to call up one of the captains. So she called up one 
of the captains of the militia and asked him his name, and he would not tell. 
And I don’t blame him for that. I would not have told It, either. She says, 
“ Can’t you protect or guarantee us some protection down here? ” And he said, 
‘‘ I don’t see why I should,” and she said, “ There is nothing down here but 
women and children,” and he says, “ Well, that Is not my men shooting down 
there; that Is the red necks,” She said, “ I know better, because they arc in 
uniform and they are coming toward us,” and he said, “ I will see what I can do; 
but the best advice I can give you is to lay low, because anything that is seen 
moving will be shot at.” 
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We took his advice and lay low until it got dark, and then we made our 
escape out of there that night. And after we had made our escape they went 
to this farmhouse and looted it, and took everything, and before' they left 
they left a note on the table and it read, “ This Is what you get for harboring 
strikers. Cut It out or we will get you.” And It was signed with the Initials 
of the Baldwln-Fells detectives and the National Guard. We made our escape 
that night from the farmhouse and went to another house about 5 miles below 
and got there Wednesday morning, and they took this old man and the baby 
that had the pneumonia to the bo.spltal In Trinidad there when we got to 
Trinidad. And they wouldn’t let anyone go down there to get these bodies 
in the tent colony. They turned the dead wagon back as fast as It started to 
go there. So we got iierinis.sion from Gov. Ammons and the secretary, and 
■went out as Ued Cro.ss and started and we were met about halfway, when 
we met about 35 men—half of them in uniform anil half In civilian's clothes, 
and I never in my life was abused like they did. I never was slanderiHl like 
I was that day, and 1 never heard tiie language u.sed that they used that day. 
And they escorted us into tiie tent coiouy and took us to one certalu cave 
there, and there were tiie bodies of 11 little children and 2 women in this cave. 
There was one 12-year-old cliild and the rc'st of them was from 1 month to 
4 years. They told ns that was all tiie dead that was in tlie camp; but would 
not let us go around and see for ourselves. We were under guard; we were 
allowed to go only certain places. 

While we was there there was an antomoliile going through the prairie and 
they turned up their macliine guns on tiie antoiuoblle, and one of tliem come 
up and he says to tliem, “Tliat is all rigid, old hoy, you have got tliera stopped. 
We have wiped them off the face of the earth like we did the day before." 
.And another one says, “You see, when we get after them we get tliem. But 
llio very means of escape have proved to he tlieir death traps.” And they would 
try to frighten us, and they would shoot dogs or chickens while we were there, 
trying to frighten ns. .Sometimes I don't lliiiik they would shoot at anything, 
but they were just trying to fi'ighfen ns to death. And there was one, woman 
there, when she left the cave slie had her two cliildren—three children— 
and they would slioot at her fw't as slie was taking her thrre children and 
went out of the burning tent to get to llie otlier cave, and a man in uniform 
called to her and told her to liurry up, and ail tiie time these men were shooting 
around to scare her, and she went Into lids cave where these bodies were all 
In there, and tliey never went to try to rescue any of them, and we could 
hear them screaming, all of us. Never In my life have I heard such screams. 
.And she got In there and had her little G-months-old baby in her lap, and she 
was sitting as close to the door as ,she could trying to get away from tiie .smoke 
so slie would not he sufl'ocali'il. And .slie says Ihiit on the following morning 
the next thing she knew when she came to her tliree children were lying on 
the floor dead. And her baliy was lying tliere, too. Slie sa.v.s she went over to 
her little boy and touched hl.s hand, and it wa.s cold, and she knew' he was dead, 
and that Is the last she could renienilier. Slie lost her mind right then. She 
don’t know how she got out of the cave or how she got to the depot or any¬ 
thing of the kind, or who put her on tiie train or how .she got into Trinidad. 
AVe had her In AVashington with us to give information to these Senators, 
and she was telling her story and some of those Senators broke dow'n and 
cried. I couldn’t tell it as pitifully as slie did. Slie was grieving herself so 
that we had to put her on the train and send lier back home. 

On AA’ednesday they told me that tliey found 7(X> guns—and it Is just such 
outrageous stories ns that they tell on Ihe miners in this case, and you have 
simply got to Judge them yourselves. Tliey told me they had 700 guns and 
10,000 rounds of ammunition in .lolin It. Lawson’s tent. And one of the first 
tents to burn down on Monday was the Lawson’s. Now, that Is the story told. 
Now, If tliere had been 700 guns in that tent, gentlemen, I tell you here, there 
would not have been quite so many have come through that day—that Is, the 
militia. If our men hud had 100 guns they could have protected us and there 
would not have been so many women and children slaughtered. But they did 
not have nothing, and they couldn’t get anything. The militia had taken up all 
our guns and given them to the mine guards. They had, every one of their 
men—we speak of the guards as scabs—with their guns and revolvers two 
weeks before, and had them at the mines there. And this corporation there, 
they were taking these men out, these strike breakers, and taking them to 
Trinidad and giving them commissions allowing them to carry a revolver; and 
at the time of this battle these men all had commissions and were armed, and 
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our men flitlu’t have anything and couldn't get anything. I think tliat is about 
all my experience; but Mrs. Thomas can tell just a little bit more. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Walt one moment. Some of the commission may want to 
ask you some questions. 

Commissioner H-akkiman. Mrs. Jolly, do you know how many of the strikers 
are Greeks? That Is one statement made, that they were nearly all Greeks 
and that a groat many of the men had been soldiers in the war. 

Mrs. Jolly. AVhy, I think it I was giving my own judgment about it, I should 
say probably about one-fourth of them were Greeks. We hud 21 different 
nationalities in the Ludlow tent colony. Now, you can imagine how many 
Greeks out of those; and liiere was aiiout 1.000 inhabitants, I should say, 
proliably one-fourtli of tliem Greeks. And I want to say rigid liere tliat I never 
In my life met a liner bunch of men than those Greeks, and never knew a better 
and cleaner buncli of men. and 1 never .s(>eu in all tlie time there one of tliose 
Grei‘ks tliat was drunk nor heard one of them utter a profane word; and that 
i.s more than I can say for tlie English or Americans. Never lieard them utter 
a profane word, and they were a fine set of men. At one certain time there 
were two girls found in oui' camp that went over to the militia or civiiians’ tent; 
and wlion tlieso girls came back from the tent these Greelcs themselves went in 
a ininch and told them they would not stand for anytlilng like that, and if 
they were going to do anytidng like tliat they must leave, because these people 
were trying to get sonielliing to siander tliis town witli, and tlioy wouldn't 
stand for it; tliat they wanted tills town to bo the first on the map In the matter 
of (liaractor ami morals, and they wouldn’t allow those girls to go away. They 
had be in there at a certain hour, ami we were not allowcal only to ilo cerlain 
things, to keep them from saying such things as Hint. These Greeks are good 
fighters, and If we could have had our arms and had them to give to the men 
there would not have been so many dead women and cliililren to-day. 

Commissioner Lexyo.n. Did or did not a niniilier of the gunmen ami guards 
fill up tlie ranks of the militia as the militia went home? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes; they did. 

Commissioner Lenxon. You are confident that Is true? 

Mrs. .loi.i.v. Yo.s, sir; I am confident. They admit that themselves. 

Commissioner Lk.vxon, When tliey searched your colony what did tliey do, 
so far as you know, outside of the arms and ammunition? Did they take money 
or jewelry? 

Mrs. .loLLY. I know of tlieir taking ramioy, and I know of tlielr taking jewelry 
from the tent colony. At one time tliere tli(‘y came into our tent colony and 
searched, and after tlie search there was complaints made so many dilTerent 
times tliat they hail robbed people in tliere, and one day they had a fine officer 
with tliom ami lie says, “Well, I will liold up my men now and you may searcli 
them so you can see”; and among tliose men tliat were searched there was 
jewelry and money and little tilings—Just little souvenirs the people had that 
wore taken from the pockets of these miUtianien right in front of the offleer. 

ComuiDsloner Lennon. Do you know wlio fireil tlie first shot aftor tho 2,%l 
day of Soptember, when tlie strike began? Have you ever been informed so 
yoii believe you know as to who really tired tlie fiist sliot. You said here in 
one place that shortly aftor September 30 the first two shots wore fired. Do 
you kuow who fired those .shots? 

Mrs. Jolly. They were fired from an automohllo that wins going by tlie tent 
colony. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you explain just where It was? 

Mrs. Jolly. In this aiitomoliile was this—I suppose you have heard of him— 
Belcher and a fellow called Lindsey and two or tliree oilier men. And as 
they went across there were two or three shots tired from tlie automohilo 
into the tent colony. 

Comral.ssloner Lennon. That was tlie first of tlie fighting, so far as you know? 

Mrs. .Tolly. That was tlie first, becau.se I liad been tliere all tlie time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the offleers of the militia as well as the rank 
and file of the militia insult the womeu when they were outside of the tent 
colony? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir; they did. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Commlsfuloner Bai i.abd. Yon spoke of Louis TIkas ns lender of the strikers? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ball.abo. Was a Greek also? 

Mrs. Jolly, Yes, sir. 
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Cmaiissloner Baliabo. Were most of rlie Greeks married or single! 

Jlrs. Jolly. Not one of them married, 

Commissioiier B.u.lauu. Ail siuL'Ie men? 

Mrs. Jolly. Ye.s, sir; all .siiiKle men. 

Commisslooer Ball.«il Wa.« l,ouis Tikas liimsolf a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. V'es, sir. 

CoiniuLssloner Ballami. Had he tarn workint; in tlie mines ufi to tlie time 
of the strike? * 

Mrs. Jolly. He came in tliere from IJenver. Cii to I lie time of tlie strike 
lie liad been working for tlie mines at lAiiiisvIlle—I.ouisvllle, not working in 
our vicinity, but in tlie ivorthern mines. 

Gonimis-aoner Ballaku. Ami he came down from Denver to help the strikers? 

Mrs. Jolly. Ves. sir. 

Gommi.ssloner 1!ali.aui). Whal did lie do in IXuiver? 

Mrs. Jolly. He had iirevloiisly worked in tlie mines, and at one time was, 
I know, in tlie insui-ance company; hut just hel'ore tlie strike lie liad worked 
in tlie mines there. 

(kmimlssioner iiALL.uiii. Weil, just before he came down to tlie strike eol- 
ony, wliat liad lie lieen doing in Denver? What was bis business in Denver? 

Mrs. Jolly. I couldn't tell you. I think he came from one of tlic mining 
camps Just tile other .side of Denver—Louisville—no; Frederick. 

Coinnii.ssioner Bai.l.mii). Did lie and ins hrotlier have a saloon in Denver? 

.Mrs. Jolly. I don't tliink so. 1 never heard of it If they did. I don’t know. 

(Vininii.ssioner liAi.i.Aiiii. You were in tlie lent colony the day of tlie battle, 
and what tiny was tliat; do you renienilier? ■ 

iMrs. Joi.i.v. That was the 2(llli of .April. 

('oniniissioiier Kai.i.akii. Yon were in tlie colony at tlie time of tlie tire? 

Mrs. .foi.i.Y. Yes, sir. 

(jotnmissioner Bai.i.ard. Did you see anylaidy with torcties yourself? 

Mrs. Joi.LY. 1 ilid not; no. Not lliat tiny. On Tuesday morning 1 did, 

liut Monday I did not, li<‘ciinse I was too busy. But one of our woiiien seen 

one man wlio did, Mrs. Snyder; talk witli liini and gave me Ids name. I w’cnt 

to scliool wltii tlie nian myself. Slie gives ids name. 

Goniiui.ssioner Bai-laiiii. Tlie tent in wideli yon were, was tliat burned on 
tlie day of tlie liattle, or .\ionday, or Tuesday eitlier? 

Mrs. .loi.LY. Ves; Iiiirned. 

Conindssioner Bai.laiui. Wliat can you tell us about that? 

Mrs. JoLi.Y. 1 left flic caniii iKd'ore it was bunnsl. 1 don't know if it was 
liurned tliat Monday iiigiit or tlie next day. Tlie lire in tlie camp was all nigiit 
and never went out. It was a very large camp and there was so iiiiicii fiiruitiire 
in tliere; and tliat lire lasted alioiit lliree days liefoiv tlie smoke or anytliing 
was gone. 

('ouinils.sioiier Ballaku. Were any of tlie tents liiirned down on Miinday. the 
day you were tliere? 

•Mrs. .JoLi.Y. They started lietween alioiil i'i.;!ii and It o'clock, Tliere wits about 
one-lialf of tlieni burning wlieu I left tlie town. 

Oonitiii.ssloner Ballaku. You didn't see anyliody .set tlieiii alire? 

Mrs. Jolly. No; I did not, hecaii.se I was not at tlie front. 

(.tonindssioner Bai.i.aui). You say tlie liiiaiicial secretary was an old man? 

Mrs. JoiAY. Yes. sir. 

(.'oniniissioiier Ballaiiii. He was killed that day? 

Mrs. Joi.i.Y. Yes, sir. 

(ioiiiniissiouer Bali.aiiu. What was ids name? 

Mrs. JciLi.Y. Janies Feiler. 

('onmiissioiier Ballaku. You said lie came liack to tlie tent to get about $<10(1? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Ooiiimissloimr Ballaku, Where did tliat $300 come from? 

Mr. Jolly. It was the money tliey allowed them in the camp. Saturday was 
pay day In tlie canitK and this money had been left there, and as tlie railroad 
had been sent back, lie had not had any cliunee to send back any Monday morn¬ 
ing; and It was money that was left there iii the tent, because Saturday was 
pay day. 

Comniissloiier Ball.vbi). 'Tliey paid every Saturday, then? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes. 

Commisslonei' Ballaku. Did lie puy all the striking miners that were there? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Couiiulsslouer Ballabu. Wliat did he give every miner, if you kuow? 
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Mrs. Jci.i.Y. Yes. Tlie men got .$3, eaeh woman $1, anU for every child SO, 
oenl.s. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Wliere iIUI he get the money to pay them if they were, 
not working? 

Mrs. Jor.i.y. Wliy, it was sent in by tlie United Mine Workers of America. 

Commis.sioni‘r Bai.i.aud. Where from? 

Mrs. Jolly. Why, I don't know the different men. The tinion is liolding 
tiiem nji. 

Comnnssioner Ballakd. The union is liolding tliem up? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes; tliey are .supporting tliem. 

Commissioner Bai.laud. And tiien tins money came in tliere every Saturday, 
tlieii, and tlie miners were all jiaid just tlie same as tliougli tliey were at work? 

Sirs. Jolly. Yes, sir; every Saturday. 

Commissioiier Ballauii. Tliat is all. 

Ciiairmun Walsh. Any otiior (luestioiis? Tiiat is all. Tiiiink you, Mrs. Jolly. 

TESTIMONY OF MES. MARY HANNAH THOMAS. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your inline. 

Jlrs. Thomas. Mrs. Haninili Tliomas. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Jlrs. Thomas. Budlow. 

Jlr. Thompson. Is .vour luislnind living? 

Mrs. THOMA.S. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is lie a miner? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Thompso.n. How old are yon? 

Jlrs. Tnoii,v.s. I nni 3.0 next birthday. 

Jlr. Thompson. How long have .loii liei'ii married? 

Mrs. Thomas. I have been married el.glit years. 

Jlr. Thompson. Have you got any eliildrenV 

Jlrs. Thomas. I have got two cliildren. 

Mr. Thompson. How long lias yonr luislnind lioen a miner? 

Jlrs. Thoma.s. He has been a miner—he i.s now 33. He started mining when 
he was 34 or 35. 

Jlr. Thompson. How old is lie? 

Jlrs. Thomas. He Is 33. 

Jlr. Thompson. Of what nationality are you? 

Jlrs. Thomas. I am Welsh, hut my hushaiid was horn in America. 

Jlr. Thompson. How long has lie been in Ihe mining work out in Colorado? 

Jlrs. Thomas. About 10 months. Well, wo were in tliis country two months 
liefore llie strike started. He was horn in .America, lint was rai.sed In Wales. 

Jlr. Thompson. .And came hack to tliis couiitry from Wales alioiit two months 
liefore the strike started? 

Jlrs. Thomas. Y'es. sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. How long were you in Coioriido liefore Hie strike started? 

Jlrs. Thomas. Two months. 

Jlr. Thompson. When did the strike in Colorado start -wlnit date? 

.Mrs. Thomas. In September. 

Jlr. Thompson. When did Ibis sliootiiig tliat has lieeii spoken of liy Jlrs. Jolly 
take iiliicc? 

Jlrs. Thomas. Which—the first battle? 

Jlr. Thoaipson. Yes; at l.udlow. 

Jlrs. Thomas. On the 20th of April, tliis last massacre. 

Jlr. Thompson. You may tell your story now. 

Jlrs. Thomas. Ten months ago I came from Wales, thinking we would like to 
come to see the country where my husband was born. I had a business there 
and was doing pretty well, and was very well situated in Wales. I sold every¬ 
thing and bought everything that I needed there and came over to this 
country—and brought $1,500 with me and 156 waldlng presents, being very, 
very well known In tlie place I came from because I had been born and raised 
In that place from which I came. I had a silver tea service that was presented 
to me by the society I was a member of tliere when I got married, and things 
that I couldn’t c.xuctly mention. But I had a tremendous lot of valuable things 
that—I had a beautiful gold bracelet that had been given to me on the day that 
I got liaptized, that I was taken a member into the church, and several other 
things that 1 can't mention. I had a Bible that was presened to me, a very 
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beautiful Bible, by the church there that I had been a member of since 12 
years of age. I also had that In Ludlow where It has been taken or burned, 
but which was presented to me by the church that 1 was a member of. They 
made a concert for me the night before 1 left there, and when I reached here 
we went straight to Colorado. When we were going up in the hack someone 
asked njy husband where he was hailing fi-om, and he said he came from Wales. 
He says, “I guess you belong to a union?” He said, “Yes;” and he pulled 
out his card, and the man said, “For God’s sake, put that back, because If 
they see that card on you you will go down sooner than yon came up.” That 
means he had to play he was not belonging to the union at all. W’hen we were 
In this union mine or this mining camp he put this card up, and from that time 
had to play he was not belonging to any union at all, when we wei'e in this 
mining camp. It was a nonunion mine and we found the rules there were very 
very much different from what they were In the union, and not one man could 
si»eak for himself. If there was coming to a man on pay day, and if tlaw 
gave him $60, he would have to he salisfiCHl. They would say he was short 
weight on his coal; hut they never had a check wclghman for the miners, 
always the operators. No man ever saw his coal weighed. There was two men 
there telling me they had Imen to work one morning and the lire boss told them 
to go to work at a place, and when one of them went to work at that i)lace he 
could see that the top was almost coming down; and ho said that he could not 
work there; it was not safe. Tliey haialed him his money and told him there 
was no other work there; that he could go and not come hack again. And 
when he came and told me about this, on that very day, that very jdace fell in, 
and then he went to ask for some work, and they said no. And he had to go 
out of that mining camp. 

.•\nd when the strike started w'e all went down to the tents and the men— 
wlam we were going down to these tents, tliesc gunmen just would stand a few 
yards from us and would point their revolvers at us as we were going down to 
Ludlow, and if anyone dared say a word, he would liave been shot there; and 
tlint was the very first time I ever had swii a gun. I never saw any kind of a 
gun before until I came to America. When wo went to Ludlow there was only 
four small tents there and one large tent; and the 0., F. & 1. operators they had 
delayed the tents, so we would ho without any homes whatever, and all our 
furniture and everylhing else was out on the prairie there tlnit week, and it was 
snowing and terribly cold and awful wet. It was terrible woatlier at that time. 
Hut we determined to stick,together there because we had put uj) with such a 
lot and believed we would rather suffer anything than go back to work under 
th(‘ conditions that they had been working. When the militia came in we 
greeteil them, as Mrs. Jolly explained. Wo greeted them and Invited iliem 
down. Several had supiier in my tent. And we danced with them, and one 
night they came Into the tent colony, some of them did, and we refusi'd to dance 
with them; and one of their officers came down there and he says, “ How is it 
you don’t dance with our men?” And I says, “Because you can’t be on two 
sides and we much prefer, if you restmet us, in keeping away.” “ Oh, that’s Just 
what I wanted. I don’t want these men to come down here at all.” So from 
that time on they kept away from tliere. And lliey started some dirty tricks 
against us. Then they had me—rme day when I was going to Trinidad, they 
had a parade protesting against Mother Jones being in jail. And I had lost 
my train, and there was an automobile passing with three men In It. And I 
hud some Important business to do there that day and I wanted to go badly, 
so I asked If they could give me a ride down. They said, yes. As soon ns I 
got in they asked me who I was and if my Imsband was a miner and different 
(piestlons, and they said how sorry they were for these miners that were there 
starving and there was plenty of work up in the canyons for them. I says, 
“ No man there will go back to work unless they get better conditions.” Then 
they saw, although they kept on asking questions, they couldn’t get the answers 
out of me that they wanted, so, finally, this man turned around and he never 
spoke to me any more. But when we reachwl Trinidad, on the square where 
the Columbian Hotel is, he Jumped out before the car stopped and ran in 
through one door of this hotel—and what my opinion w'ns, that they were 
operators. They told me they had been up to the mines. They could have 
run in through this door and pointed me out through another door or through 
the window. 

So I wanted to go down the street and I cotild see the parade and everything 
there and that evervthing was coming back—they luul had a parade; and after 
the ride down I thought I had better go to my friend’s house to wash my face, 
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as I felt iHrty; and I went up (our steps there, there was n filftht of steps, and 
I went up four steps there, amt one of the militiamen caught me by the cotlar 
and puslied me to the tliair, and I got up and he knocked me domi again, and 
I got up and he knocked me down again, and I askiat 1dm what it was for three 
times, and everybody around there started shouting, “ Shame,” and got quite 
indignant; but no nmn dared to say a word, because he had his bayonet fixed, 
and he was waving tliat around us if iie wonhl use It. So wlien I said that I 
did not like that, someone jumfied up and said, “.Vrrest lliat woman,” and two 
of them caught me and marclietl me down to the tirst place, and they get me 
there with iiO militiamen around me there, and tiiey iiad tladr revolvers and 
fixed to shoot, and after I laid been there about 10 minutes, when Gen. Chace 
came along, and one of these men told him, “ Thi.s is Mrs. Thonja.s from Lud¬ 
low." He says, “Oh, that is her, is it. Weil, you l;eep her liere until I give 
you furtlier ordere.” 

.\iid they kept me tlicre for four hours, until I was almost fainting, and then 
they tisvk me u)i to the ,iail—to the original county jail, took my liescrlption and 
size and wei,gbt and the color of my eyes and tlie color of my hair—and they 
couldn’t deciite what color my hair was; and they asked me what color would t 
call that, and I said jiale blue. So tie put me up in a cell Hint I was to liave, 
and 1 went—and when I saw in this cell it was tlie most filthy thing I ever was 
in. And two otlier women bad been arrested in the parade, and he liad lliese 
women there, and they were released that night; and I thoiigdit 1 was going to 
be released, .so I put my things on, lint tiiey ne\er came to fetch me, mid ttie 
jailer says, “ I guess yon will have to be satisliisl liere," so I got Into bed, and 
It was the most filthy t>biee, mid when I got in bed tluisc rats were raindng 
rround like horses, and It was the most—I can not describe the filthiness of 
that place. Then I U'anted to got my children down IliiTe. I told them I wanted 
my children down. So they said they were going to send the militia to fetcli 
them; and I put a note out of tlie uiiulovv, piislusl it out tlirough the liars, 
trusting soumine would pass it to my haslimid, and someone did. And la that 
note 1 told him not to give his children ont of his charge nntU he eimie to me 
with them. 

I would not have tnisted my little girls in the hands of any of those dirty 
miUfianien, knowing what they were doing. Ami lie hrmight the little girls 
down to me, and the jailer said he could not come there to see me; that I was 
a military iiri.soner, and to be kept inouiirimiilcado, and ho says, “I am going 
to take these children to lier; and it I don't. I can’t give tlicrn to nnyisidy,” and 
he says, “ You can’t do it.” So he was going to turn away witli the children. 
“ Well,” lie says, “ t hettcr let ymi go,” so he brouglit him aii mid the jailer 
foldtsi his arms, and he said, “ Jlrs. Thomas, I liavc got to liear your coiiv'crsii- 
tion,” “All rigid,’’ I says. So we spoki' Wcisli mid so lie couldn’t understand it. 
And he left me stand tliere for iiiioid llirre to li\e iiiinides, ttien he ordered my 
husliand away; and tiien after I got ray cliildreii in with me for about three or 
tour days tiiey were crying sometliiug terrililc. Tiiey would tlirovv the toisl in 
to me as If I was a dog and leave it on the floor, and tiiey gave them little 
children tlie same kind of foml as tlie worst crliiiinul in America. And they 
were uniilile to go out of there and tiiey could not eat nnytiiiiig and they coni- 
plaiiiiiig and kept on asking me, " Maimmi, why do llicy have these bars? ” And 
they wanted to put on their hats and coat.s dozen of times and would try to run 
out when the Jailer opened tlie door and he would jiush them Itack jtist like 
dogs. Ami wlien I had Iieen in there for about four days and was breaking tay 
iieurt to see tlie children In there and crying so much to get out, I sent a letter 
to Gen. Clmce and asked him wliat did he liiive me In there for and what was 
tlte charge against me, and if he would give me a trial I could prove that I had 
never done anything that was wrong. So lie never heeded my letter and kept 
me in tliere until he felt like letting me ont and he kept me in there 11 days; 
and then he released me without any trial whatever, and I don’t know even yet 
what I was confined In there for. 

Another time there were 20 of our men going ont for a walk; and It was a 
very fine day, and there was a regiment of tliese militiamen ahead of them, 
and they took them np to the mining camp at Berwind, and then when they 
got them there they gave them an offer to go to work there, and they said, 
" No, they would not go.” And they said if they didn’t go to work they wonhl 
be pat In jail. And they said they wonld rather that than go back to work; 
that tiiey would not go liiick to work nnder tlie conditions down there. And 
they beat these men and tiiey were bruised smnething bad; and then they gave 
them again an offer to go to work there; but they would not, and they kiqjt 
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them until the next day without any fowl in a dark cell; and the next inorninR 
they beat them up, and lined them up against the wall and put a cannon before 
them, and gave them to Hnder.atand they were going to shoot them, and gave them, 
an offer again if they would go buck to work; and they stud, “ No, they would 
not.” And tho.se men were as winte as death, for they did tinnk tliey were going 
to be shot, because these militiamen were eapalde of anything. And when this 
cannon was before them aiui they eiiticed them to go liack to work, and tliey 
would not, and they lieat them u]) again and drove them hack wltli whips riglit 
buck to Ludlow, They were on tlieii- horses and hud whips. They wliliiped 
them right back to Ludlow. And iiefore tlie congressional commitlee liny said 
they only did that for fun—put that cannon before the miners—and Hint they 
were only joking. 

Anollier tinio tliey took a man off Hie street and put him in jail and never let 
him know wimt he was in Hicre for; and tliey gave iiini a ehance to go hack 
to work, and lie would not go, and Hiey made Hint niun dig a iiiece of ground 
there and gave him to undersland tinit it was Ids grave, and tliat lie was lo lie 
shot the next day. .\nd he asked if he could not see his wife and chiidren 
before ho would gid sliol. Tliey said no. Hicy could not grant any privilegi' 
whatever. So they gave that man to understand that he was to he siiot. 
well, he got very ill, and they laid lo send for the l.'iiited Mine Workers to get 
him out. and Hien they had him out, and then this man said hi- laid had a hor- 
rilile experience. .And there was another man Hiero tliey put in jail, and it 
was In a damp cell, and they kept him in that damp place until he died of heart 
troniile. and he died within four days. That wa.s a healthy man before he went 
in Hiere. And Hie women Hiaf have heen insulted In Ludlow—it is terrilile. It 
can not tie stated. It ran not be stiih'il—the Insults tlu- women Iiave had to 
iinder.go. And sinee tliese militiamen Iiave been Hiere there's dozens of young 
girls will) have liiid to go to lionics exjiwtiiig to lieeonie moHiers. Tiiere is one 
woman tliere—a Heumtan woman—and two militiamen came down thi're. know¬ 
ing llial iier liusliaiid was away, and tliey eaiiie down lo the tent e.iloiiy and tried 
to get her to drink some whisky willi tlieni. aud she sa.vs she would lud : and 
Hioy told tier they were going to arrest tier and take her np to tlielr tents- 

Cliuirman W.m.sh (intiuTupting). Mrs. Scott lias just informed me tliat your 
time is np, and Hiat if Hie conmiission slioidd wisit to ask yon any ipiestions 
will have to ask tlieni now, hecanso yon liari' to leave on the Irain at a 
eertain time. .Vre there any (piestions yon uould like lo ask, .Mrs. Harriniiin? 

Comml.ssioner IlAmuM,\N. .N'o; I Hiink not. 

Coiiiniissioner ]J.\i.i..\iu>. Wlien ilhl yoiir liuslumd come to the mines to work 
at Ludlow? 

Mrs. Tiio.M.is. It wa.s in .Inly. 

tVumnissioner li.yi.LAnn. .And the slrike ocenrred in .kepleinher? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

t'omnilssioncr It.rT.i.Aim. So he had licen worldng lliero aiiont tiircc or four 
moidlis? 

Mrs. Thoma.s. Ahont two moiiHis; somcHiiiig like tliat. 

Coniniissioner ItAi.i.Aiai. Ho yon romoiiilier how miiiti wages your hushuiid 
made a month? 

Mrs. T 110 MA.S. Yes. 

Commissioner Ham ard. Hnring Hint Hirce or four niontlis? 

Mrs. Thomas. Y'es. 

Commissioner Hat.i.aiiu. .Ahont how nuicli? 

Mrs. Thomas. Aliout $70 a month. 

Commissioner Bai.i.ari). And lie had li(‘en a iiiimu’ in Wales? 

Mrs. Thosias. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner Bapi-aiiii. AVliat did lie make over Hiere? 

Mrs. Thomas. He made about .$<10 to $.70 a inontli: Imt we eotild live on lialf 
the wages in Wales. If 1 eonid iiave that wages in Wales I conld save half of 
tt. But when we were in Colorado I eould save nothing, because It all went 
to the company store. 

Commissioner BAt,i,ARD. AAVre yon compelled to trade in the company store? 

Mrs. Thomas. A’es. sir; we were enmpelled to trade In tlie eompanj ’s store— 
made to buy ever>'thing there—and iiio.st of the men were in debt Hiere, so that 
they did not see what was the color of money; did not know what was money, 
only taking their elieek from the company—only a slip of paper from the mine 
when they were having a pay day, and they would have to take tliat .slip of 
paper right to the store aud then deiliict iiuytlilng tliat the man owed. 
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If In' nwoil $70 and he only had $60 coming to him, they would take the 
whole $60 and wouldn’t give him any money. 

Commissioner Bai,i.akd, Did you have to pay in the company store more tlian 
in llie ordinary stores in Trinidad and Ludlow? 

JIrs. Thomas. Yes. In these company stores they would give you scrip and 
they would say on the scrli>—It would say you could purchase anything in the 
company’s stores in the mining camp; but not at the same store belonging to 
the same company at Trinidad, because in Trinidad they had to compete with 
other stores. 

Connnissioner P.At.t..\Ri). Cheaiicr in Trinidad than up at the mines? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IIallaiu). This day that you went to town, was it Pueblo or 
Ludlow where you were arrested? 

Mrs, Thomas. Trinidad. 

Commissioner IIat.i.akd. And that day there was trouble? 

Jlrs. Tno.'iAS. Yes, sir 

Commissioner liAi,i,AHU, IVhat was this parade? 

Mrs. Tiio.\tA.s. They were protesting against Mother .Tones being in the San 
Juan Hospital without any charge whatever. 

Commissioner Hat.t.ard. I'liat is .all; thank you, Mrs. Thomas. 

Chairman IVat.sh. Cull your first witness, .Mr. Thom|).son. 


Xf.w Yoiii;; (.'itv. TInirxihiii, M(ii) .?S, lOl.'i—10 a. in. 
Preserd ; Clialnnan Walsh, Commissioners ISallard, O’Coiiuell, Lennon, Gar- 
retsoii. and Ilarriman. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Tlie commission will iilease be in order. You may proceed 
now. Jlr. Thompson, 

.Mr. Thomi'.son. Jlr. Houghton. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUT. COL, EDWARD J. BOUGHTON. 

Mr, TnoMP.soy. Mr. Itoughton, will you please give us your full name and 
spell it? 

Mr. I'oi'oitTON. Edward .1. Pmughlon. 

.Mr. Thompso.n'. And your address? 

Mr. Bolghton. Itenver, Colo. 

Mr. Thomi'Sov. Your occupation or jirofc'ssion? 

Jlr. Boi'ohto.n. Attorney jit law. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. How long have you been )a'ai-th'ing law aud where? 

Jlr. Boi'ghton. Ill Colorado wholly; at (.'ripiile Creek, Colo., and at Denver, 
Colo., since August, 1899. 

Mr. Thompson. 1899? 

Mr. Bouohton. Fifteen years next Angtist. 

Jlr. Thompso.n. .And wholly In Colmaido? 

Mr. IlofonTON. Wholly in Colorado; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How old a man are you? 

.Mr. Boi’ghton. Thirty-five years old. 

Mr. Thompson. You have some position, have you not? First, are you a 
married man? 

Mr. Boi.’ghton. I am, sir; I have a wife and three children. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Hot GHToN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho-mpson. Born in this country? 

Mr. Bovghton. In this State—Xi'w Y'ork State. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in the State of Colorado? 

Jlr. Botjghton. Since 1892. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have some position with the Jlllitia of the State of 
Colorado? 

Mr. Boughton, I hold a commission In the National Guard of Colorado. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that commission? 

Mr. Bocohton. Jlajor of Infantry. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a major of infantry of the State of 
Colorado? 

Mr. Bocohton. Since the Kith of September, 1910, before which I held a com¬ 
mission as captain of infantry. I have been connected with the National Guard 
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of Colorado Intormlttently since 1903, just precedlnp; nnother Industrial conflict 
wliere the militia was used In that State. 

Mr. Thompson. That was the Industrial coiitikt at Crii)i)le Creek? 

Mr. Bouohton. At Cripple Creek; yea, sir. 

Ifr. Thompson. Where, at that time, were yi>u iiractlcinR law in Colorado? 

Mr. Bouohton. I chanced to be practicing for a short interval in the northern 
part of the State at a small town. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the name of the town and where was it with ref¬ 
erence to Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Bouohton. Its name was lajvoland. That Is about .10 miles north of 
Denver, where Cripple Creek is about 7.5 milt's south of Denver. Tills was an 
agricultural community from which I came. 

■Mr. TH 0 MP.S 0 N. When did you first practice law In Cripple Cret'k? 

Mr. Bouohton. About a year after tlio conclusion of tlie strike in 1903. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat Is, 1904 you commenced practicing law in Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; in the spring. 

Jlr. Thompson. Prior to that time you had acted with tlie militia in the 
struggle at Cripple Creelf? 

.Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; and then I returned to Loveland, and was (here 
jiart of the year, and tlien from tliere to Denvi'r, and from there to Cripple Creek, 
wiiere I .stayed until I moved to Denver (|uile recently. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiiero wore you stationed at that time as a niemher of the 
militia? 

.Mr. BotTOHTON. My actual service did not extend lieyond a couple of months. 
The company was rt'turnod to its liome station. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Wliat position did you occuiiy with (lie militia at that time? 

Mr. Boughton. I was a captain, sir, 

Mr, Tho.mpson. When you tinally returned to Cripiile Creek alioiit a year later 
and opened up a law otTice there, if you can tell and if you rolueinber, wliom were 
your clients (here? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, I had a general iir.actice fliere. 

.Mr. THOMP.SON. Did you siiechitty take iiji Hie iiiiestion of mining law? 

Mr. BoucdiToN. Yes, sir. Yes, sir; tliat lias lieen my pursuit almost exclu¬ 
sively in Colorado. 

Jlr. Thompson. In your iirnctice as a lawyer and making a siiecialfy of niin- 
iiig laws you deal mostly wilh the mine owners or their represoutatives, do 
von not ? 

Mr, BpiaiHTON. Yes, sir. My own peculiar |irai-tice has been ratlier confined 
(o Hie mine owners of Cripple Creek. 'J'liat. Iiowever, is the gold-mining law. 
The gold-mining law ami gold-mining iiracHee and gold-mining clieiilele Is 
altogether distinct from any otlier clientele. 

Mr. Thomp.son. The industrial struggle at (.'ripple Creek was a very severe 
one, was tt not? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

IMr. 'l’noMP.soN. And caused a groat deal of eoimneut In Colorado, did it not? 

^Ir. Boughton. Dli. niiliirnlly. 

.^[r. Thomp.son. And tliroiigliout Hie eoiintry? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes; I lielievo so. 

Mr. Thompson. During Hint struggle a large mimlicr of labor men were 
deported without tlie State, were tliey not? 

Jtr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; in ]tK)4. Tliat was after tlie military ooeupation 
was over, you know. It was after Hie (itii of .Tune, 1004, the day of the riot 
at Yictor. On that day a considerable iiiiiiilier of nonunion men were destroyed 
liy an explosion at the Independence depot. Tlie citizenry of that community 
tlien rose, and while they had tlie coniieriitinii of tlie National Guard unit at that 
point, stilt the expulsion of Hie remaining union mining men was carried forward 
by tlie citizenry Itself largel.v. 

Mr. Thompson. You say by tbe elHzenry itself largely. What are we to under¬ 
stand by that answer? 

Mr. Bouohton. It was tlioir initiative. Tliey organized, as I recall it now— 
tliongli I was not tliere at Hie time. 

Cbairman Walsh. If he wins not there, please don't go into that. 

Mr. Thompson. I wa.s assuming he was tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I liad that idea, too; but he says- 

Mr. Bouohton (interrupting). I served aliont two mmitlis aetnally at Cripple 
Creek In 1903, and then openetl an oftlee about a year later, you know. 

Mr. Thompson. And before you came to Cripple Creek? 
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Mr. Boit.hton. And l>efor(“ I movwl to Cripple Creek I was In Loveland and 
Denver. 

Mr. Tuompsox. In regard to the late trouble In the State of Colorado, did you 
serve with the iidllfla in any di.strlets where trouble had occurred, for Instance, 
at Ludb»w? 

Mr. Bol'ghtox. Ves, sir. 

ilr. Thompsox. How long diil yon stay there; and when did the service end, 
and in what capacity did you serve? 

Mr. BotTOHToN. On I he 2Cth of October, llllil, his excellency the governor of 
('(dorado issued an executive order calling out all trcaips of the National 
Guard to the occupation of tin; disturbed regions of the State. That order was 
executed on the ‘JSlli of October by the sending of an Incomplete brigade of the 
State trooits to the southern Helds where they occupied a line of about 120 miles 
long through the counties of Las .\niiuas and Huerfano, with expeditions Into 
other and remote Helds of the Stale. That occu|)atiou continued until the 14tli 
of April, 1911. During all of that time I served in the Held with my command, 
and later I detached fnuu my comnnind as judg'e advocate of the military dis¬ 
trict, which the commanding general established by order of the governm-. 

(.’Imlrman Wvi.sn. U’hen did that service liegiii and when did it end? Or 
are you still detailed, 

Mr. Boughtox. I am .still in the service at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been continuidly In the military 
service? 

Mr. Bouohtox. Since the 2Slh of October, with one short furlough. 

Chairman Walsh. In 101,‘!? 

Mr. Bovghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I'or how long nas the furlough? 

Mr. l.lotTOHTON. A week, I think. 

Mr. Tiiojipsox. Where tirst did you take the Held when you were ealhxl out 
In October? 

Mr. Bohohtox. I entrained at Denver and proc(>(sled to Trinidad in Las 
Animas County, where I arrived on the 29lh of October early in the morning. 
I remained in Trinidad until tite 20tli of .Novemlier, <at wlilcli time I was de¬ 
tailed as Judge advocate', wlo'ii tlie judge adveicale’s department was created. 
From tliat tilin', witii Iieadiiuarters at 'rrinidad. I moved about tlie wliole dis¬ 
trict in tile disclmrge of my work, in tlie conduct of my investigations and 
accumulation and accrc'lion of evidence and information lo lie submitted to 
tlie military commission, or for tlie compilatiou of tlie reports to tlie governor. 
Thtit was the work of tlie Judge advocate. 

Mr. THOMP.SOX. Wliut would tlie.se investigations tliat you would make, ns 
Judge advocate, cover? Wiiat kind of troitlile? Wliat manner of trouble? 

Mr. Botjoitrox. ,\t first, in factions, inleri'ering witli a solution of the peaci! 
probli'in. I can illu.strale tliat ja'iluiiis vividly in this way: It w'ould lie re- 
jiorti'd that at one of (lie detaclied posts, of wliicii tliere were 32 over that 
line of 120 miles, an Incipient riot liad occurred, wlilch was jiroduced liy a 
siieecli, we will say. of sonu' Individual comu'cted with one side or tlie otlier of 
(he Industrial coniliet. Tlie evich'iice concerning tliat epistale would be taken. 
The utterances of I he man in question would lie ascertained, all of that would 
be submitted to the commission, by wlio.se collective judgment it would tlieii be 
determined whether it was wise or necessary to detain tliat individual for a 
while as a jieace measure. Afterwards, of course, we had assignments from tlie 
governor, where we were required to invesitgate and report to him the facta 
of particular assigned Instances. 

Mr. Thompson. IVere .vou requested liy tlie governor to examine into (lie 
causes of the battle at Ludlow? 

Mr. Boughtok. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. On Monday, April 20? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of this year? 

Mr. Bouohton. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In wlint caiiaclty did you net tliere? In tlie same enpaelty? 

Mr. Bouohton. In the same capacity. 

Mr. Thompison. Did you have with you a Iward? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. sir; a board of officers. 

Mr. Thompson. Of whom did tiiat board consist? How many and what kind 
of people? 
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Mr. Boughton. It consisted of Capt. W. C. Danks, a practicing attorney t»f 
Denver, a member of my judge advocate’s offli e, an<l (Japt. Phillip S. Van Cise, a 
practicing attorney, who, however, was not a member of the judge advocate’s 
office, but in command of his company. That board procoede(i to Ludlow, 
within a few days after the epi.S(Mle inquired into. It made au exliuustive 
examination of the militia, of all tho.se who took part In it, examining them 
under oath. The examination of citizens and mmcomlJalants in the nelghbor- 
liood; the examination of prisoners that had been participants; llie examination 
of tlie coroner, and reviewed all of tiie evidence fnrnisheil to tlie coroner's Jury, 
and arrived at u conclu.sion of fact, which it forwarded to the govcMuau’, and 
which was publisiied In Colorado. Kdilorial comment upon all sides of the 
industrial conflict was that It was a fair and honest relation of the actiia! o<'cur- 
renco wlilch, perhaps, had been distorted by eacli side of the industrial conflict 
up to tliat titne. 

Mr. Thompson. Whore did Mr. W. C. Danks, wiio was one of your l>oard, 
wliere <]Id he jwactice law? 

Jtfr. BouciiTON. In Denver. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Do you know liow long he had been practicing law then*? 

Mr. Bot'GHTON. N(d accurately. He has been tlu'ia* for a mmil)er of years. 
He Is an ex-supervisor of the eily and a very highly respeete^l gentleman. 

Mr. Thomi’.son. How long iiad Mr. Piiillip S. Van Cise? 

Air. Bouuhton. Ho. is a young man. 

Mr. Thompson. Wh(*re is he j>raetieing law? 

.Air. Boughton. He lias not been pructii ing. 1 shouhi not sjiy. over three or 
four yejirs at th(‘ niost. 

Mr. Thompson. Where? 

Air. Boighton. At I>eiiver. 

Mr. Thompson. Ni)w, Mr. Boughlon, I would like you to iiuike a slatcjiieiit 
to the commission of the Ludlow iucidi'iit—as ytm know of your own informu- 
tion and as a member of Ibis b(»ard. 

Mr. Boighton. Yes, .sir; as we diseovered it to Ik*. 

Chairman Wai.su. Were .voii jiersonally at Ludlow? 

Mr. BoviiHTON. At the time tlie incident occurred? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Boi'chton. DIi; uo. sir. 

(Chairman Waj.sh. Pna-eed. 

Mr. Boia;nTON. But I have the evidential, demonstrable authentication of 
anything I state to Ik* (lie facts that was derivtxl, as I say. from an olficlai 
e'.aminalion under oath of the participants and noncombatants. 

(Jhairniaii Waish. Before what body? 

Mr. BoroHToN. Before the board of oilicers atiiwinted by the govcriuu* for 
tliat imrpose. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were wlml on it? 

Ml*. BoroTiTox. I presided over that board. 

(^lialrman Walsh. Then, us briefly and concisely as yon can. give ns llie 
facts in connection wIlli the Ludlow matler. 

Mr. BouoiiTON. Yes, sir. May I ask leave* to use a dra\viug M’liicli I have 
which will exiiedile, perliaps, the explanation I can make of the Incident? 

Clialrman Walsh. .lu.st give it to tin* stenographer and he will mark it. 

(Blue print of drawing received, but not printed.) 

Mr. Bo\;ohton. This drawing was prepared by tlie engiiK*<*rs. 

Clialrman Wal.sh. Have you two of those drawings? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Ohairmun Walsh. You might pass one to tlie cominl.sslon for them to ex¬ 
amine. 

Mr. BotTOHTON. Only one-half of the drawing is the map of that vicitilt.v. At 
the point Ludlow, on the point of the Colorado Southern Railroad, which is the 
artery of eommer<*e north and south between Trinidad and Denver, the two 
canyon,s convergi* at that point and enter the plain.s or prairies. That is where 
the hills end and the plains begin. Up tlmse two canyons are the largest coal 
mine.s of the Slate. At the rmiut where the canyons converge and the wagon 
romls from each cross the railroad track.s was located the Ludlow tent colony. 
That iwiint is commonly called in that vicinity the “cTossroads." Acro-ss the 
railroad truck and to the west, about 550 yards away from the tent colony, was 
established a detached |)o.st of the militia where there had iH'en In the field a 
couple of companies of infantry and a troop of so-called mouutai Infantry. 
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On the 14th of April all of these militiamen were withdrawn, together with 
all other militiamen all over the State, except that there were left to do police 
duty merely at that Immediate jiolnt of Ludlow 34 men. Of that 84 men there 
were 12 who occupied the tents that I speak of across the railroad track from 
the tent colonies, the other 22 occupying a detached camp about a mile and a 
half away and out of sight of the two groups of tents. The tent colony was 
Inhnhltcd by a good many hundred people, among whom there were 22 languages 
used. Indistinguishable and not understood one of another. 

Sunday, April 19, was, according to the Greek Church, the Greek Easter; 
it did not come when our Ea.ster comes. It had been anticipated that so soon 
as the troops were withdrawn some sort of disturbance would occur by reasons 
of a clash between the remaining militiamen and the occupants of some tent 
colony, not particularly this one. The clash occurred within one week after 
the withdrawal of the troops. We learned from certain prisoners of war, 
using that term for want of another one, who were Inhabitants of the tent 
colony, that the attack had been planned for Sunday, the Greek Easter. It 
was i«)stponed, however, until the next morning. This tent colony had been 
searched by direction of the governor for concealed arms four different times, 
each time with Increasingly angi-y resentment of the inhabitants of the colony, 
quite emphatically expres.sed. 

It was not supposed, Mr. Thompson, it was not known to contain any arms 
whatever at the time tlie troops were withdrawn. On the morning of April 
20, n Monday morning, there <'ame to the tents of the commander of the Na¬ 
tional GuanI a woman who claimed that her husband was detained against 
his will In the tent colony and asked help to obtain his release. At that time 
there were occupying the five remaining tents of the militiamen only the 12 
men of whom I .spoke, of whom 10 were absent on ordinary camp duty, some 
were quartering their horse.s at a considerable distance from the camp, almost 
a mile, and others were upon the train detail. The train detail is a detail of 
three or four men who are kept constantly at the depot to protect Incoming 
and outgoing passengers upon the trains against a police Infraction by the in¬ 
habitants of the tent colony. There were only two men, the commanding 
offleer, MaJ. Ilamrock, and a cripple, in the tent at the time the w'oman called 
and for some considerable lime afterwards and untal after the battle, so called, 
started. The commanding olllcer telephoned to his train detail at the depot 
to go to the tent colony and ask for the woman's husband, which was done. 

Each nationality in the tcTit colony had its own lea<Ier, hut the Greeks of 
the colony were tlie force of that iiopnlation. We learned that a considerable 
portion of them had returned from service in tlie Balkan wars: they were 
regarde<l, perhap.s, by their fellows as men of experience and heroes. At 
any rate, the head of the Greek contingent was tlie head of tlie colony. His 
name was Tlkns, commonly called T.oule the Grwk in tliat vicinity. He it was 
wlio was killed afterwards In tlie day. Tlie Greek leader answered the train 
contingent that lie understood the troops had lieen witlidrawn from the field 
and asked him If he had a civil warrant calling for the production of any 
prisoner that they might have. There were some words passed, heated words 
between the soldiers, enlisted men, and Tikas, and I think it safe to say that 
the militiamen said to Tikas, “We will come hack later in force and get that 
man. We know yon have him.” 

The train detail returned to the depot and telephoned to tlie commanding 
officer of the tents that they were unable to get the man and that Tikas denied 
having him and denied the right of the militia to make a search for him. 
MaJ. Hamrock then telephoned to Tikas hiin.self and asked Mr. Tikas to come 
to his tent—that is, the tent of the National Guard, which Tikas, for the first 
time, flatly refused to do. It had been a matter of daily occurrence for Tikas 
to come to the tent of the commanding officer of the guard or the commanding 
offleer to go over to his tent and discuss the peace problem. 

I may say for this Tikas that his presence in the tent colony was for good. 
He was a restraining influence among his own people. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How old a man was Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Boitohton. That is hard to say. I should judge him to be about 40 or 
45 years of age, but he was a man, rather dark, sallow complexion, and hard 
to judge his age. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That is all right. 

Mr. Boitohton. He was not a coal miner. He lived in Denver and was at 
one time the bend of a combination of bootblacks of that city. 

Chairman Walsh. Had lie never been a coal miner? 
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Mr. Botjqhton. He testified before the eommission tliat he had done some 
coal mining at one time In the northern part of the State for a short Interval, 
but at the time the strike broke out- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). There was a lady here yesterday testified 
that he had been a miner In another place. 

Jlr. Boughton. Yes; In Ixmlsville; that is correct. 

(’hairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Boughton. After Tikas dwilned to come to Ma|. Ilamrock’s tent, MaJ. 
Hamrock telephonerl to his detachment at Oedar Hill, the 22 men, and di¬ 
rected that they should procecvl to a hill in plain view of the tent colonies and 
the mlUtary camp, and they drew there. That had been done a great many 
times before. It was a moral move, having troop.s in sight when we knew 
that we were going to liiive to Insist ui>on some determined position with the 
tent-colony people. The detachment, except fonr men, at once came to this 
hill, marked on the map “ Water Tank Hill.” In the meantime. It .seems, that, 
according to a preconceive<l design, the Oreelt inhabitants of the tent colony 
to the number of 3.o had armed thejnselves inside the colony, with the avowed 
intention of attacking the camp. The evening before at a m*ar-by nonnnioa 
mine 2 of those 3.") (ireek.s. afterwards engaged in the battle, visited a cousin 
of theirs who wms at work, a nonunhm man, and advised him confidentially 
that this attack would he delivered the next morning and that upon the wiping 
out of these soldiers, the attack would procwd against the property where he 
was at work, and urging him to be absent on that day. The information was 
at oiKK! communicated to the superintendent of the ndne by the employee so 
advised, and it was atlerwards connminlcated to Maj. Hamrock. It .seemed 
that while Louis Tikas was talking with Maj. Hamrock over the telephone, in 
the intervals of two conversations tliat he had- 

Chairman W.Ai.sit (interrupting). Did yon ever meet Mr. Tikas personally! 

Mr. Boitgiiton. Oh, yes; I knew liim quite well. We had him before the 
connni.sslon a number of times. 

Chairman Walsii. Go ahead. 

Mr. liotoiiTON. It seems tliat he was arguing witli ids armed Greeks, bit 
armed compatriots, urging them to refrain from tins intended attack. He 
finally got so far tliat he .said they promised that tliey would refrain from any 
overt act until he had .seen Hamrock. 

Chairman Watsir. I\'ho leslilied to that matter before your commission as t» 
the conversation lietween the.se (ireek.s and Mr. Tikas? 

,Mr. Bot'OHToN. I don’t know that I can recall the names. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who teslilieil to that, now, before the coroner’s Jury as to 
till* conversation between tlie Greeks and Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know tliat 1 can recall file name. 

Chairman WAL.SH. Well, did some of the Greeks testify to it? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boughton. After the major had teleiihoned for his detachment to come 
to the hill, Louis Tikas tlien calletl tlie major up a second time, after having 
tile promise of his Greeks to refrain until he could call Maj. Hamrock, It is 
supposed that tlie conversation was overiieard by somebody in the tent colony, 
(or it is a known fact tliat all tlie wires in that vicinity are so tapped ILS that 
conversations over them are (piite geniu-ally lieard. I may pause to say here 
that that accounts for tlie episode, perhaps related to you by one of the tent- 
colony Inhabitants here, tliat she heard telephone conversations between other 
people. She, of course, has determined for lierself who those iieople were and 
wliat the conversation was. But, at any rate, at tlie close of tlie conversation 
between the commanding ofiicer and his detachment, Louis Tikas called up the 
major and asked to see liim at tlie depot, a neutral iiosition, whicli was accepted; 
and Maj. Hamrock and Louis Tikas were in the depot talking; and Maj. Ham- 
rock had with him a woman, wlio was complaining of the imprisonment of her 
husband, and Louis Tikas, upon seeing wlio the woman was, said that he rec¬ 
ognized who she was and now knew who was meant by her hu.sband; that he 
had been in the colony the day before but was not there then. About that time the 
commanding ofiicer of the detachment coming from (,'edur Hills rode up to report 
the arrival of his detachment on Water Tank Hill to the commanding ofiicer at the 
depot. He was returned to his detachment. But he had gone but a verry little 
ways when he hastily returned to the major inside of the depot, saying, “ My God, 
Major! I wish you would look at these men” |indicating an easterly direction], 
and added, “'We are In for it for sure.” Tliereupon Tikas and the major and 
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the officer came oat of the depot aad dlKcovered the rest of the Greeks irhom 
Tlkas had left In the tent colony crossing Uie open space between the colony Id 
an easterly direction to a railroad cut Indlcatetl upon the map. llfere witness 
Indicates.] The chief cover In that country for any Infantry r^rt It was 
told to us, and tielleve it to be true, that after Tlkas left tlie tent colony to 
call upon Jlaj. Hamrock the appearance of the troths In plain view on Water 
Tank Hill so excUtKl them that they forgot their promise to their leader to 
refrain until his return, and simply filed out. Tlkas remark«l to MaJ. Hamrock 
ns lie left the depot, “ I will call them back.” And he ran toward the colony 
waiving his arms to his Greek.s to return, ami saying with an oath, “ What fools 
they are.” He was unable to accomplish anything In that direction. The Greeks 
contiunwl to cross the plains to the cut. Tlkas evidently seeing that he could 
accomplish nothing further by way of ratralnt tlieii went into the colony, where 
he was plainly seen shortly afterwards emei-glug with a gun In one hand and 
a Held glass In the other. From that time forward he Joineil his compatriots 
and hccurae a combatant in the day's events. During the crossing of the Greek 
contingent from the tent colony to the railroad cut, they were in plain view of 
the troops on Water Taid; Hill. The trooiis there almost relielled against their 
ofllwrs who were holding ihelr lire. They vociferously urgisl that the Greeks, 
armed as they were, ought not to be permitttsl to take the cover of the railroad 
cut before the militiamen were i«‘rmitt«l to o|a-n their tire upon them. However, 
they were smressfully restrained. We get that from all sources. In the Interim, 
and while the defiling was being made into the railroad cut, Mn]. Hamrock 
called a stsaind time to Cedar Hill, to the force that remained, ordering that 
they change their command to Water Tank Hill and bring along with them the 
machine gun that was kept at Cislar Hill. There had iKstn ronstrncted a couple 
of crude dynamite bombs. It had been arranged that these would iw exploded 
if an attack of this kind was made as a signal to inhabitants of the coal¬ 
mining towns up the canyons that tlic attack had hegnii, in order that they 
tnlght prei>are themselves tor what would follow. 

Those bombs were exploded ;is they signaUal, and that was the first ex¬ 
plosion of llie day. Almost at once, after the explosion of the homhs, the 
Greeks having obtained cover, opened fire niton the camp of the inilitia. During 
the crossing of the Greeks to the rtiilroad cut the women and children from the 
tent colony were seen leaving the colony and hastening to an nrroyo In the rear 
of the colony indicated upon the map. In our country that woril mettns a dry 
creek, a dry deep creek. It is wliat ought to he a creek, but never is; it has 
not any water in It at all at any time of the year. This was from 10 to 20 
feet deep at places, and 20 to 30 feet wide. Under flic protection of the 
nrroyo, the women and children of the colony were able by following the 
nrroyo out to the plains to reach farmhouses and other places of safety at a 
great distance away. Armed men in large numlK‘ra were seen at the same 
time also sec-king the cover of the iirroyo. After the o|)ening of the attack 
by Greeks in the railroad cut uiwn the .soldiers, at once the whole arroyo In 
sight delivered a fusllade of .shots. Those were answered by the 12 men in 
the tent and by the 22 men on Water Tank Hill, together with the machine 
gun at that place. From that time the history of the battle, so called. Is a 
history of the advance of the 22 men on Water Tank Hill along the line of the 
railroad after dislodging the Grroks in the out, withont which, of course, the 
advance could not be begun. The advance of the 22 along the railroad passed 
the colony to the capture of the steel bridge over the arroyo ai\d the taking of 
the aiToyo. That was not accomplished until evening. 

Early in the day three sorties were made by four nion each from Water Tank 
Hill, in an effort to dlshalge the Grec'ks In the <'ut. In one of the sorties a 
private soldier was wounded. When a sortie retreated, as It had to do, they 
tried to carry with them the wounded comrade. They had to abandon him 
under the cover of a bush. They were not able again to retrieve that ground. 
Commissioner O'Connell. What do you mean by the private soldier? 

Mr. Bolghtox. A private soldier of the National Guard, one of the troop on 
Water Tank Hill. They were not able to recover that ground until afternoon. 
In the meantime the Greeks from the country had themselves made sorties 
against Water Tank Hill, and had arrived on two different occasions at abOTt 
the spot where the private soldier had been left, the wounded soldier had been 
left In the afternoon when this soldier was discovered he was found dead, 
his arms broken, his face mashed, and otherwise horribly mutilated. 

In the afternoon the Greeks were dislodged from the railroad cat and the 
advance on the arroyo was commenced. That advance was covered by the 
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macliine guns. Tlie maelUne guns were not used against the tent colony. 
There Is no tact better established than that. The tent colony has in front of 
It several wooden structure.s, a blacksmith shop, chicken coops, fences and posts, 
no one of which etchiblts any shots from a machine gun, or from any other 
weapons, so far as that goes; whereas the fences along the railroad right of 
way, the water tanks, other buildings, are riddled with machine-gun bullets. 
The machine gun was used along the right of way of the railroad’ to cover the 
advance of the troops. 

About 7 o’clock at night the advance had so far proceeded as to arrive at 
the crossroads, that Is to say, at the tent colony itself. At that time the impact 
of a ballet with some high-explosive material Inside oue of the tents caused the 
tent to catch tire. The first was accidental In Its orlglm I shall show you 
afterwards that It was deliberately spread by members of the Natlomd tiuard. 
Three tents exploded high In the air. Afterwards we took several thousand 
rounds, 19,000 rounds of ammunition out of the tent marked “ Headquarters, 
John R. Lawson,” The fire being under way, and our men having arrived 
close to the tent colony, it was then discovered by the officers that the tent 
colony contained women and children; screams were heard from Inside the 
colony. You must know, gentlemen, ladies and gentlemen, that in front of the 
colony on all sides were located carefully constructed earthworks, rifle pits, 
C(mstnicted In such a position as that any return of the fire from them was 
drawn right Into the colony. 

Having taken the children and women over to the arroyo early In Ihc 
morning, and discovering these rifle pits being used agaln.st us and drawing 
the fire of all of the troops Into the tent colony itself. It could not be supposed 
that any women and children were in it, but upon our discovering that there 
were, and the tents having begun to burn, the officers of the National (luard 
made several passes into the colony for the purpose of removing them, in 
whl(!h they were successful. They removed In that way 30 women and children; 
reluctant in the doing of that rescue work the ollicers were constantly under 
fire from the arroyo and from the rear of the tents. Notwithstanding which, 
and the reluctance of the women and children to come out, 36 of them were 
removed. A great part of these were removed from cellars or dugouts con¬ 
structed beneath the tents. One dngout In particular, that is depicted on the 
map accurately, was not discovered until Wednesday morning. It was almost 
sealed, hermetically sealed, and the entrance to it was concealed by furniture 
in the r(K)m. In that place, on IVednesday morning, there were removed, with 
one excei)tion to be presently noted, the only people who died in the colony, 
the 2 women and 11 children who were found suffocated. There was not a 
murk on their bodies. They wore not shot; they were not burned, or ever 
charred, and the position of the bodies In the remote corner of the dugout, 
and not in the entrance, evidenced that at the time they died they were not 
making any effort to crowd out into the air. Exqiert testimony before the 
board of officers Is to the effect tliat tlie oxygen In tlds cliamber was not 
sufficient to support the lives of 13 [ample, 2 of tliem adults, for more than two 
hours. 'I'liey died probably early in the day. So later this morning. In almo.st 
every pa|)er in New York there appears reiterated the assertion that women 
and children were killed, were burned, were shot, using all of those words. In 
the I.udlow tent colony. That Is not a fact. It is common with some of those 
who have appeared before you, and whom I heard in Wasldngton and in New 
Y’ork, at public gatherings, to use the word massacre, variously [u-onounced by 
the witnesses, and the Impression that tliere was a massacre- 

Chairman Waush. I don't understand what you mean liy variously pro¬ 
nounced massacre. , 

Mr. Bouohton. I think one of them pronounced it raas.sncre. 

Chairman Walsh. That would not affect anything exceid [irobaldy tlie lack 
of educational advantages of the ladles, would itV 

Mr. BotiQHTON. I want it to Ite understiKid. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any feeling against lier? 

Mr. Houghton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you call attention to lier lack of <>< 111 ( 711100 ? 

Mr. Houghton. I wanted to call your attention to tlds fact- 

Chairman Walsh. You thought we might Ite misled liy tlie [ironunciatlon? 

Mr. Houghton. I want to emphasize tlie particular word, becau.se to me It 
seems important. There was no such thing us tlie Ludlow massacre. Nobody 
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was mnasacTed at Ludlow. Nobody was killed at Ludlow In the tent colony or 
l)urne<l, with the one exception of a small child by the name of Snyder, who 
during the day, according to the statement of his father, made at the time he 
was holding the body of the dead child in his arms to officers of the National 
Cuard in large numbers, was that the child had gone out of his tent in the 
afternoon, had faced toward the arroyo for a private purpose, and was shot In 
(he forehead from the direction of the position of the tent colonist combatants; 
(hat he was not shot by the troops of the State. At that time the father’s 
rt-sentment seemed to run against the Greeks, who had precipitated the struggle 
in which his child was slain. A collection was taken up among the officers of 
the guard for this one man, who was destitute of all means of arriving at 
Trinidad, with a large family of children, and by that means he was enabled 
to take the train and go to Trinidad and not to walk over the hills as the 
other refugees did. 

Chairman Walsu. How much did the collection amount to? 

Jlr. Houghton. Kighteen dollars. After the rescue work had progresstsl and 
the women and children had been removed to (daces of safet.v-- 

Chalnniin Walsh. M((Jor, were you pre.sent when the body of this chihl was 
taken ((way? 

Air. Houghton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. From the colony? 

Air. Houghton. No, sir. I have already an.swered that I was not jiresent 
at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You know of it? 

Air. Houghton. No, sir; I am giving you a resum(!‘ of (lie testimony from all 
sources we have got It. 

Chairtnnn Walsh. Was there any teslitnony to (ho eltect that the father 
carrletl the child on his shoulder? 

Air. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the way tlie child was removed, was It? 

Air. Houghton. From the tent colony to the depot, I thiidc so. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any contradiction of tliat? 

Air. Houghton. I think not. 

Air. Thompson. I would like to asic at that point, Alajor, from wlajm did y((u 
get the testimony at your hearings? 

Air. Houghton. I beg your pardon? 

Air. Thompson. From what kind of iwople, from whom did you got your 
testimony ? 

Air. Houghton. P’rom all of the officers of the National Guard, from all of the 
enlisted men, privately examined. Tlmt Is one out of the presence of the others, 
so that we could get all of the stories without their appearing any agreement 
or convention as to what should be told, and we discovered a great many things 
by that means. From the Inhabitants of the town of Ludlow, who were In 
tile main sympathizers with the colonists in their struggle Industrially; from 
certain of the inhabitants of the tent colony; from the coroner and the tran¬ 
script of the testimony adduced before his jury; from a pliyslcal examination 
of the field itself. I think that exhausts an enumeration of the means. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, there were no strikers or union representa¬ 
tives appeared or were heard at those Inquests—at those Inquiries? 

Mr. Houghton. As a matter of fact, there were none. We made every effort 
to obtain a numtier and that effort Is progressing still. We urged the appearance 
of Mr. Lawson and Air. McCllnnon, in Denver, after our return, to tell what they 
knew or they could obtain for us. We urged the cooperation of their head 
man In Trinidad, who promised us that we should have It, but reconsidered his 
dctennination. A personal interview with Mr. McCllnnon and Mr. John R. 
Lawson in Denver by one of our number. Gov. Dunks. A personal request 
made of them was an.swered by their attorney in their presence—Mr. Harris N. 
Hawkins—that the official of the United Mine Workers must decline to supply 
us with any Information they possessed, upon the ground that our hearings 
were not conducted In public. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your hearings only adjourned now. Major? 

Mr. Houghton. Upon this feature they are closed; but It was n part of the 
recommendation of the board of officers, who did not feel Itself constituted to 
determine the guilt or Innocence of Individuals, that a court-martial be organ¬ 
ized and try all of the officers involved for every crime of which they had been 
accused Ijt the newspapers, and that court-martial Is progressing, ordered by the 
governor under our recommendation. 
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To fesunie: After the rescue work had proRvesaed, which was attended with 
a imniber of incidents displaying real heroism—I do not hesitate to make that 
assertion on the part of some of the officers of the National Guard—and the 
tents being on Are the Greek leader, Louis Tlkas, was taken personally, together 
with another officer of the local union by the name of Fyler about the same time. 
'J'lien another person whose name I have not. These three prisoners were 
taken to the crossroads, where were a group of soldiers and unorganiml en¬ 
listed men In civilian clothing, from the camp up Hastings Canyon. The cry 
went up from that group numbering 40 or 50. 

The cry went up, “ We have got Ix)uey." It was proposed to hang up. And 
that proposition was so far curried Into effect that a rope was obtained and 
ihrown over a telegraph pole. At this point, at this time, a lieutenant of the 
guard, the one who Ls being particularly assailed, Lieut. K. K. Linderfelt, 
ai'rlvisl. He said, “There will he no hanging here." He had to light with his 
men In order to prevent, or to successfully prevent, the hanging of Tlkas. He 
did not got into an altercation with Tlkas himself. What they said is unim¬ 
portant excepting—unless you would like to know it. 

I'hairman WAi,sit. Was anybody there oxcei)t his own troop and Tlkas? 

•Mr. BouoiiTon. Oh, yes. It so transpired tiuit tliere are a mimher of officers 
in tile National Guard who do not like LindcrI'elt, who happened to be In this 
group and who were ready to tell from an anti-LinderfcIt standpoint all tlie 
ini idents that occurred 

Chairman WAt.sti. Were tliere any of the Gi'oeks lliere, any of Tikas's com¬ 
panions, or was he alone with I.inderfelt and his soldiers? 

Mr. ItouciiToN. No, sir. These three prisoners were tliere willi their -td or 
oO captors; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Then there were 3 prisoners and 40 or .50 soldiers? 

.Mr. Itoi'utiTON. Yes, sir. I am going now to an incident which is quite Indc- 
fciisihle on the part of any National Gnardsnian. In the altercation between 
'I'ikas and Linderfelt, Linderfelt hit Tikas over tlie head with a Springfield 
rillc. It is true that It broke the stock of tlie rilie. Tins was shortly after. 
1 lielieve Unit I owe this to Lieut. Linderfelt, to add at this ])olnt, tiuit this was 
shnrtly after Lieut. Linderfelt had ropeuteilly risked his life by exposing him¬ 
self to the lire of tlie adversaries in the rescue of tlieir women and children. 
He did more in that respect Ilian any other officer. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Well, you say tliiit in Justice to liiiii or in jnstllicatlon 
tor lilm hitting Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Bououton. That is all. 

•Chuirman Wai.sh. Why do you mention it at that iioint; I jnsi want lo get 
your viewiioiiit? 

.Mr. Bol-giiton. Because, I think, having made tlie assertion tliat Lieut. 
LInderfelt’s act In striking a pri.soner of war is wholly Indefensible, and hav¬ 
ing emphasized that at that place I think that it is Just to Linderfelt to make 
mention at the same time of somching that redounds to ids credit. 

(ihalrnian W'ai.sii. Now, at this point, what did you do with Linderfelt? 
M’hat was the result of your trial of your bialy? 

Mr. Bopuhton. He is being court-martialed now for that. 

Cliairnian WAt..sH. A decision has not been rcacliwl yet? 

-Mr. Boiiuhton. No, sir; I think the case Is concluded on Linderfelt. 

Chairman Walsh. But no flnding on the conrt-inartlal? 

Mr. Houghton. It is part of military law yon know that tlie findings of a 
court-martial cun not be made public until they arc approved by Hie reviewing 
antliorlty; that is, the governor.' 

i'hairman Walsh. Is it proper to stale tlic lindiiigs liave been made but not 
approved? 

Mr. BoUGirroN. They can not state what Ibe lindiiigs are. 

Chairman Walsh. But Is It proper for yon to state now that findlii.gs have 
lieen made without stating what they are? 

Mr. Botiohton. Yes, sir. 

(fiialrman Walsh. Findings have been made? 

Mr. Box-ohton. Y'es, sir; that is my understanding; Hie findings Iiave been 
made. This occurred since I left Colorado, within the lust few days. 

Chtilrman Walsh. Proceed, then, from the point where you left off. 

Mr. Bouqhton. After Tlkas arose from the blow—he dropped to his knee, 
and after he arose from the blow Lieut. Linderfelt tlien carrie<i Tikas and 
Fyler, the other prisoner, over to a noncommissioned officer, giving him strict 
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Injunctions n* to tlirtr safety, telling him that he woahJ hold the noncommls- 
siODed officer responsible fur Tikas’s life. 

Chairman Walsh. Where dW Umlwteit get this rifle that he struck Mr. 
Tikas with? 

-Mr. Bolobton. Using it all day long, sir. 

Chulrnmn W'AiAiK. He had been using a rifle himself? 

Mr. Booghton. Yes sir; we had so few men there that the officers had to 
get on the firing line. He then returnerl to the depot in the discharge of his 
duties, sir. After the departure of Ueut. Llnderfelt you are to observe now 
that we are at the crossroads opisstite the tent colony. That is where the 
incident occurred that I have just related. After the discharge of tlie lieu¬ 
tenant Tikas and Fyler, the other prisoner, were slain between the railroad 
track and the beginning of the tents. The evidence Is conflicting, and we had 
so to report to tlie governor, as to how they came by their death. According 
to some. Tikas attempted to escape after a fire had been igHjiied up from the 
rear of the tent colony upon the group at the crossroads, the group falling to 
the protection of the railroad bank; that when the fire started up there 
Tikas and the otlier prisoner made a dash into the tents and w’ere caught 
betw'een tlie fire of the troops aud their adversaries and so killed. Another 
statement is that Tikas at least was eouuielled to run into tliat lire; tliat lie 
was shoved over the embanknieiit into the crossfire la'tweeii tlie National (iuard 
and their adversaries and so .slain. 

Cltairman Walsh. Wlio testlllHl to that? 

Mr. BouoifTON. Some—one officer tlmt I know of and two or lliret* enlisted 
men. 

(.'luiinuan Wal.sh. Of your own trnops? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Oliairman Walsh. Those were tlie ones tliat were prejiiilieeil against laeiit. 
IJnderfelt, were they? 

Mr. Boughton. Tliat Inid it in for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Tbo.se were tlie ones prejudiced? 

Mr. Boukhto.n. No; I don't know tliat they are the same. 1 enn extilain 
that conflict guite easily. One of the enlisterl men said that as lie dropped to 
the ground behind the railroad bank- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). As who, Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Boughton. As he, the witness, dropped to the ground lieliind the railroad 
track he saw the man in charge of Tikas shove him over the b.-ink. Others 
testifieil that as tliey dropfasl Tikas ran over llie bank and that his captor, 
bis custodian, made a grab for liim to pull liiin back. That might easily lie 
the same movement, bnt the evidence Is so conflicting that we could not arrive 
at what the real fact was. 

Chairman Walsh. The theory, then, of the testimony of one side, the wlt- 
nesses’s, was that Tikas was trying to escatK' under those circiimstiniccs? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; lie was making a dash. It Is only ii short way, 
some 150 yards at most. 

Chairman Walsh. To where? 

Mr. BnoUGHTON. Into the tents, to his own iieople. 

Chalnmin Walsh. Was the fire going on at the time? Was it on tire? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; among the first of tlie tents. 

Chairman Walsh. At that time of day was It? 

Mr. Boughton. Some time between 7 and 9 o'clock. We Iiave great liardslilp 
tn fixing the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was it? • 

Mr. Boughton. The day of April the ‘-’Otlu fiontinuing, at any rate, tlie fact 
remains that those three men were killed between the railroad trucks and the 
beglnninf! of the tents and that one of them was shot In the back and one was 
shot in front as they ran from tlie direction of the bank to the tent Fylcr 
was shot In front and Tikas shot In the back. The only piece of amrauiiitlon 
that was discovered In TIkas’s body was of a kind not used by the National 
Guard; but that Is explainable, because there were in the group of National 
Guardsmen at that time civilians from the coal-mlnlng villages up the canyon, 
who had come to their assistance. 

Y'ou must remember, gentlemen, that at the time this fight began It was flofl 
to 34. 

Chairman Walsh. At the time of this fight where Mr. Tikas and the other 
two men were killed? 
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Mr. Bo 0 OHTO!f. At the time of the beginning of the battle In the morning It 
was a 10 to 1 proposition. There were 350, at least, by a conservative esti¬ 
mate, of the adversaries armed. There were 84 rallltlaraeu,'but during the day 
the militiamen were reinforced. They were reinforced from Trinidad with an¬ 
other machine gun, also placed on Water Tank Hill. 

Chairman Wamh. How many were there of the National Guanl at the time 
Mr. Tikas lost his life? 

Mr. Houghton. Of the National Guard and their allies, over 100. After the 
episode of the killing of Tikas, the battle proceeded to the taking of the steel 
bridge over the arroyo and the clearing of the arroyo; and that ended the 
engagement. The troops, about 10 o’chwk at night, then returned to the tent 
colony, partially destroyed by fire. A brisk wind was biowing fi-om the west, 
but the enlisted men and civlliaas—I will have to explain that term “ civilians,” 
liecause they also were enlisted but imt organizisl a.s militia—entered the tent 
colony and deliberately spread the flames from one tent to another. That the 
whole tent colony would have been de.stroyed at some lime during the night by 
fire unless efforts were made to put it out is quite apparent. But it was cx- 
pedlted by carrying flanie.s from one tent to another. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was this tent—wliere was. willi refeiamce to where 
the fire started, tlie tent in which tlie bodies were found upon the following 
day? 

Mr. Bouohton. It is in the .second or third row ns it faces tlie county road. 
The county road is the road that cro.sses the railroad track at right angles, 
nearly—in the second or third row and neai' to the railroad track. In otlii'r 
words, it i.s in the corner of the tent colony made by the angle of tile county 
road and the railroad. 

Chairman Waf.sh. What did the testimony show, if anything, as io the tinui 
that tent wu.s burned, with relation to Ihe lime that you say iliat the .soldler.s 
went down and .spread the fire? 

Mr. Bouohton. We could not ascertain at the coroner's .iury in Trinidad— 
could not ascex’tain that. It i.s hard to determine Jiisl when any one tent was 
burned—particularly as that tent had no significance until ilisc'overv a couple 
of days later. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the total fuimlier of tents in tlie camp? 

Mr. Boi.'ohton. .Sir; I haven’t tliat data. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximateiy? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, approximately, 100 tents; a large colony. It liimsed l.llOO 
people at one time; perliaps SOO there tlien. 

Chnirinan Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Bouohton. If I may he permitled now to ex|ilnin tlie aititnde of the 
National Guard, wliicit throws considerahle ligtit niimi tliis episiHit"—tlie .Na¬ 
tional Guard Is composed of the small farmers, tradesmen, iirofessional men of 
ail sorts, artisans, and eraftsnieii, for tlie niosl |iart—citizens of tlie State of 
long .standing. It has served under (lie call of tlie governor siiiee (lie 28tli of 
Octolier, the men and ollicers abandoning tlieir professions and tlieir trades— 
ruining them. The men and officers have served out of siiecr citizenship at a 
tremendous sacrifice to themselves, incurring the dangers of a iHfcullar kind of 
comliiit. Tliey have not been paid tliis year. In large numbers of Instances 
their service has been attcndeil with downright siilToriiig at home In their own 
affairs. They are engaged in keeping tlie jieiiee endangered by a quarrel that is 
not tlielrs—that is wholly Impersoual to them; and tlie govci’uor of the State, 
at least, feels It due to that body to assert now hy whatever means he can find 
to do it that he did not deliberately burn or murder or kill women and children 
at Ludlow, or at any otlier place, but on the contrary their chief efforts were 
directeil, so far as women and children are concerned, to the saving of them 
from the flames, under the fire of their own iteople. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Houghton? 

Mr. Houghton. That Is all, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. -Are tliere any questions anyone wishe.s to ask? 

Comml-ssioner O’Connell. Nyw, nlamt this citizens’ soldiery tliere: tliey are 
private—in the employ of the coal company? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the military take jurisdiction over tliese people 
when they went on the ground? 

Mr. Houghton. Y>s, sir; as well ns they could. I will have to ex))lnlu to 
you, sir, upon the withdrawal of the troops uixou .\prll 14, it was felt that the 
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Inhabitants of the coal-mlnlng villages ought to have some sort of protection. 
The village of Hastings and the village of Delagua, lying up these canyons, 
had been shot up prior to the coming of the troops In October. Thousands of 
holes are exhibited In the dwelling houses around the mines at those places, 
which are a conple of miles away from the Ludlow tent colony. To leave those 
people utterly defenseless upon the withdrawal of the troops was thought im» 
proper. The general, therefore, enlisted the permanent Inhabitants of those 
towns—because they are almost towns- 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the guards and watchmen of the coal 
companies? 

Mr. Boughton. I think, without exception, all those iidiabltants of those 
towns were employees of those coal-mining companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The question of citizenship, then—of a guard or 
watchman, for instance, who had been brought In to guard a mine or to watch 
for a coal company, the qinrstion of Ills cltizensliip. In tlie State of Colorado, for 
Instance, was that que.stloned by your military powers? 

Hr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if lie was found to lie a noncitizen of the 
State- 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). He was not eniisted or accepti'd. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But all the .guard.s and watchmen may not have 
liet'n enlisted, then? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, that is true; some were and .some were not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were what you call (he undrillcd forces of 
tlie Army, as It w'ere? 

Mr. Boughton. Y'es; they were enlisted about the 14th of .Vpril. So recently 
were they organized that they had dot been equipped with uniforms; they had 
not been equipped witli arms; tliey bad not elicti'd their olticers. There wasn’t 
anytidng done but to take their oaths at the time that this occurrence came 
along on the 20th. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. IVliat mimlier of men were enlisted from sacli 
forces as that—this citizenry? 

Mr. Boughton. Tlie ineinbership of Troop A must lie elo.se to 100; hut a 
part of tiiat troop were recruited and enlisted in tlie same way and for the 
same reasons from otlier canqis in that portion of the State. So that Troop A 
is divided up among three or four different camps there. There were 40 of 
them, I think—tliere were approximately, wlio came ilown the canyon to tlie 
assistance of the organized troops in this raeliie. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In this melee In which these miners were killed? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. How many of the citizen soldiers were engaged 
in that struggle? 

Mr. Boughton. About 40 or fiO. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Outside of your regular enlisted men that w“re 
tiiere with you wlien you came there? 

Mr. Boughton. About 40 or 50. Oh, I must not have got your question, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliere were 50 of tlie troops, regularly enlisted 
Colorado troops there? 

Mr. Boughton. Thirty-four; sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell And in addition to tiint, how many privately en- 
llsterl men, or men that you picked up while you were there? 

Mr. Boughton. About .50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So there were a larger number of tlie companies’ 
employees who had lieen enlisted in that struggle tlian regular troops? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes; during the day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the time these three men were shot? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A larger number of citizens had not been in the 
military before that, before they were engaged in that battle? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; no doubt about that; sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all were employees of the coal companies? 

Mr. Boughton. I think they were; sir; I think they were. 

Commissioner Ballakd. You spoke of the coroner’s jury making an investi¬ 
gation. 

Mr. Boughton. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner BAiiAKn. That coroner’s jury, how was It selected? 
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Mr. BotitiHXON. It was selctted by tbc ctrDUei- of TrlnUlail—of Las Auimas 
County, In tlie usual way under the statute. He Issues a subpoena or a suiiiuions 
to jurors, and assembles them. 

Commissioner Baixabb. Was It accepted as a fair jury? 

Mr. Bouohton. Sir, to answer that qucstliai, I will have to tell you that 
things In Colorado arc variously acoepte<l. They are accepted by one side or 
the other of the Industrial conflict and the result would appear. But that 
coroner’s jury sat under very, vw-y tryltiR circumstances In Ti-lnldad. After 
the 20th of April the refuKces went to Trinidad and e.stabllshed a tent colony 
at San llaphael Heights, a mile out of Trinidad, which had been the site of the 
militiamen. They paraded the streets of Trinidad with guns on their shoulders 
in large numbers, by the hundreds. Telegrams to the governor, which I have 
with me from scores of people of Trinidad, official and unofficial, tell the story 
of the terror under v.hich the citizens of that town were laboring at that time 
and for days. Afterwards 138 arme<l men, by actual count, left San Raphael 
about 1 o’clock in the morning and marched 7 miles to ICorbes and committed 
9 murders and destroyed 37 mules wantonly by fire; destroyed the property and 
relumed the 7 miles to Trinidad, parailed the strwts of Trinidad with the 
guns upon their shoidders, 

A few days after Ludlow, on the morning of the ,3d or 4th, there was 
Issued over the signatures of tin? leaders of Uic.se iieople a call to arms, which 
was published in the new.siiapers of that State widely. It urged the unions of all 
crafts and trade.? throughout the State to organize themselves Into companies, 
to provide themselves by tlie union funds with arms, to send to W. T. Hickes’, 
at a central office in Denver, the names of their captains—calling them cap¬ 
tains—chosen by those companies with the number of available men that they 
could throw into the Held to resist the militia of the State—frankly saying so. 
That call to arms was made In violation of an act of the Colorado Legislature of 
long .standing, which prohibits the organizing of military companies In the Slate 
e.vcept only the National (lunrd. It was responded to; the call was responded to 
not only In Colorado but in Wyoming; the leaders each d:iy published tele¬ 
grams res{Kmding to the call in the D('nv<>r papers, from Wyoming, together 
with responses in about this language, that so many companies and so many 
men had volunteered for service .against the tJ-ooiis In tbc State, that no further 
need was re<iuired frmn men In Wyondr.g. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is that actually the situation in Colorado? 

Mr. Bocchton. That Is actually the situation. 

ilhuirman Walsh. At that time? 

Mr. Bougiiton. That was actually the situation. There was organized rebel¬ 
lion in the State to the sovereign authoi'ity <jf the Slate. 

Ohalnnan Walsh. So Colorado, as a matter of fact, is now In a state of 
open warfare, and if it was not for the Federal troops, why, the war would be 
going on; Is that correct? 

Mr. Bougiiton. I personally am of the opinion limt the war would not now 
be going on; that it would be suppressed by thi.s time, even with the u.se of the 
.State’s own troops. 

Chairman Wai.sii. So that you <lo not think it was necessary to have sent the 
United States troops In there? 

Mr. Bougiito.n. Well, sir; that is a quosthni that as an officer of the militia 
I am not at liberty to answer. That has berni determimil by the President of 
the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. But, I mean, as a matter of fact you think that contest 
would be over now. If I understand you? 

Mr. Boughton. I think so; that It would. 

Chairman Walsh. If the United States troiWhad not been sent in? 

Mr. Boughton. I feel so; that is, the military contest. I do not refer now to 
the Industrial conflict which seems to be Irreconcilable, sir. 

I will refer now to a copy of the Rocky Mountain News of Thursday, April 
21. This paper has a wide circulation throughout Colorado and the West. 
On page 2 of that paper, under the leadeii t.viie heading, “ .State unions armed 
to defend Ludlow,” Is the following quoted language addressed to “every 
labor organization in the State of Colorado.” “ Organize the men In your com¬ 
munities In companies of volunteers to protect the people of Colorado against 
the murder and cremation of men, women, and children by armed assassins 
employed by the coal corporations, serving In the guise of the State militia. 
Gather together for defensive purposes all arras and ammunition locally avail¬ 
able, Send name of leader of your company and actual number of men 
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enlisted at once by wire, phone, or mail to W. T. Hickey, secretary of the State 
federation of labor. Hold all companies subject to order. All people having 
arms to spare for these defensive measilres are requested to give them to local 
companies, and where no company exists to send them to the State federation 
of labor.” 

The call to arms, or to raise companies. Is signed by .Tolm R. Lawson, .lohn 
McLennan, B. L. Doyle, John Ramsay, W. T. Hickey, Earl Hooge, C. M. Moore, 
Clarence Mm)rh()use, Ernest Mills, who by the way Is the secretary of the county 
organisation of metalliferou.s mine workers. 

Chairman Walsh. And the others are all union offlcials? 

Mr. Bououton. Yes, sir; and by George N. Taylor. 

Commissioner Ballard. You said that this tent colony had been searched 
and that on one of those occasions you found 19,000 rounds of ammunition; is 
that admitted by all sides as being true? 

Mr. Bouoh'ton. Oh, I think it must be; I never heard It disputed by anyone. 

Commissioner Ballard. In these various searches made, did you find guns? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballaru. Did you find many? 

Mr. Boughton. No; I can exidain that particular question very shortly. 
When the troops went into the Held they went in under a very friendly feeling 
of the union people on strike. Troops in Colorado have been used, you know', 
delilierately in the past, apparently favoring each side of the affair. That is, 
under Gov. Waite, tlie troops were frankly used to aid the union people in their 
strike. Under other governors they have seemed to be u.sed in ano'ther way. 
The union people- 

CommLssloner 0'Connf.li.. Did that apply In this case? 

Mr. Boughton. I am telling you what the hlstoiy Is to explain to you the 
attitude of the union people and the others. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I say, would that apply in this case? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, I think not, sir. Oli, I think it Is a signal exception. 
When W'e went Into llie field the union peoiile told us lhat liicy hail the arms In 
their possession because of the mortal fear that they were in of aggressions by 
mine guards, similarly armed; that if the militia disarm the mine guards first, 
they felt they could itersuade their people to surrender their arms. Ou tlie 1st 
of November all tlie mine guards were disarmed and sent out of the State, their 
places being taken by the troops themselves. 

The disarmament of the mine guards proceeded very promptly and conqiletely. 
A parade was tlien made of the troops, at the request of Lawson, at Ludlow, 
for the purjarse of receiving the arms of the strikers as promisi'd. Instead of 
the hundreds, and not thousands of arras that were to be turned over to the 
militia at that time, there were delivered only 28 rifles, almost all of them of 
obsolete manufacture; and the humor of that situation, I can describe It in no 
other way, was capped off by including a cliilil’s toy iioiigun. From that time, 
while a great many arms bad Ix'en discovered and taken, I think in all 1,7(10 
by the militia, it has been a game of hide and .seek. Information would 
come that at a certain fannliouse there were concealed so many arms. A 
search would be made—perhaps arms would be discovered, perhaps not; 
and In so small a quantity the arms ran up to the number of 1,700 which 
were gathered. 

The troops of the United .States are having a similar exjienence. It i.s known 
that a very much larger quantity of arms is po.ssessed by somebod.v in that part 
of the country than have been surrendered to tlie United .Stiites under tlie 
proclamation of the Preslden^gw 

Commissioner Baj.labd. W|»Wou say that the militia had found and cap¬ 
tured 1,700 rifles, more or l^^iat do yon mean? 

Mr. Boughton. During the'Scupatlon, from October to April. 

Commissioner Ballard. And the 19,000 rounds of ammunition; what Im- 
came of it? 

Mr. Boughton. That was Incident to Ludlow^— 

Commissioner Ballard. Where were they taken from? 

Mr. i^uaHTON, The ammunition that could be used by the men similarly 
armed; that Is, the civilians from Hastings and unorganized militia, there was 
distributed a great part of It which was received, and some part received merely 
as souvenirs as examples of the kind of ammunition which was being used, 
some of which I have. The gi'eater part of It was destroyed; that Is an Invari¬ 
able military rule. Such ammunition as you receive and can not use you de¬ 
stroy It. 
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Conimi8t)ioner Baixaud. What became of the 1,700 rifles? 

Mr. Bouohton. They are all nceouiiteO for by the Qiiarterniaster’s Depart¬ 
ment. A receipt Is given In each Instance where the gun Is volimtarily given up. 

Commissioner Bau.abd. You spoke of the luilltianieu being friendly with the 
strikers; they went to their dances? 

Mr. Bouohton. Not to their dances. That is a inl.sstatemeiit. They played 
ball with the men, but they did not frequent their dances. 

Commls.sioncr Ballabu, They did not? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; they were on friendly terms with them, exceclingly. 

Commissioner Ballaho. Who built that camp? 

Mr. Bouquton. Which camp? 

Commissioner Bai.labu. The one known as the Ludlow canq) colony. 

Mr. Bouohton. That wn.s comstructed by the union to house their people. 

Commissioner Bau,akd. Do you mean the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes sir. 

Commissioner B.\Li..ARn. Where did the tents come from? 

Mr. Bouohton. I don’t know where tlioy i)ni'i'lmsed tliem. Tliey were all 
purchased and erected by the uidon out of tlic imion’s funds. 

tiommissloner Bai.labd, Where did tlie union's funds come from? 

Mr. Bouohton. It developed l)efore tlie commission that tlie United Mine 
Workers of America have 420.000 meuiljers, each of whom Is assessed .50 cents 
a month, except tlio.se on strike. Where there arc no strikes you will see that 
tliat provides a revenue of $210,000 la-r month, besides which tiiey have a 
resm-ve fund, as teslilied to before us. Iiy tlieir leaders iu the Indianapoll.s 
banks. Indianaiiolls Is their International headquarters. 

Commlssiotier O'Connsm.. You say tlie.v have a reserve fund of how mneh? 

Mr. Bouohton. I don’t know the miiount, sir. It was .statinl before the com¬ 
mission at one time, about In .lanuary, iK-rlmps, that the reserve fund amounted 
to over $1,0(X»,000. 

(kmtmissiouer Ballaki). One of tin- wllnosse.s ye.sterdii.v testilied that she was 
):ct>t in Jail, I think in the Ludlow jail, for some coiisiderahle length of lime, 
perhaps 10 to 12 days, and her cliildreii were taken also witli her in Jail? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Bai.i.abi). Did anything come liefore your commission about 
that? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; that is a fact. 

Commissioner Bau..aki). Why were they iu jail? 

Mr. Bouohton. The cliildreii were not In Jail, 

('omniisaloner Bali,A im. Slie .said lier cliildreiuwere in Jail. 

('ommlssloiiei' Habiiiman. No. 

Commissioner G.arketson. She said tliat she sent for them. 

Coiiiiiilssioiier Ballakd. Why were they luqit there without any apparent 
right or authority? 

Mr. Bouohton. That is quite a story. I (liiiik that Is Hie Tliomiis case, Is 
It not? 

Commissioner Ballabd. Yes, 

Mr. Bouohton. A Mr.s. Thomas had been a dislurlier of the jieace In Trini¬ 
dad before the arrival of the troops in the Held. Her liusbiiiid was requested, 
upon comiilaint of Robert Ulilricli, early In October; Robert Ublrlcb at that 
time was the head man of the union of Trinidad. An account of that Incident 
was published In the Trinidad Advertiser. Coming to the defense of her spouse 
and resenting the account of his apiireheiisioii and detention by llie civil 
uiithorltles, Mrs. Thomas visited Hie Advertiser, announced that she came to 
destroy the editor, who was out, but that she would return, which she did. 
The editor returned in the meantime, obtained police protection, and Mrs. 
Thomas created u disturbanee upon her arrival, armed with a gun to attack 
I he editor. Other small infractioiLS we were advised of by the civil authorities 
at the time, and that we came into the Held to preserve the peace. At the time 
of what is known as the Mother Jones riot, about the 18th of January, this 
woman, who had been under survelllaiice for some considerable time, seemed 
to be the ringleader of the mob of womea who precipitated that riot. For 
that reason, and for the acts that she comndtteil upon that dn.v, such as using 
her hands and fighting with the mnbrella and Hie signs that they earrleil 
against the troops, she was taken. She had Iieen ciiutloned before. She was 
taken as a police measure, as a jteace measure, and detained In the city Jail for 
about a dozen days I think. The city jail In Trinidad has a woman’s ward. 
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It Is a new structure, not over a couple of years old, and the place of Mrs. 
Thomas’s conlinement is not at all as I heard her describe It the other night In 
Washington. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. This battle, as I gathered, occurre<l on April 20. 
Was that the night that the leuts were entirely destroyed? Or were they 
destroyed on Tuesday? 

Mr. Bouohton. I am satisfied tliat all the destruction of the tents was accom¬ 
plished that one night becau.se tlie men exitected a renewal of attack the next 
day, and early In the morning of the next day before dawn were posted at remote 
places of vantage fur from the tent colony where they remained the greater 
part of the day. 

Commissioner Bau.ard. You say that those 1,700 rifles and 10,000 rounds of 
ammunition were taken from tlie various strikers at various times. How did 
tlio.se rifles get there? Were they sent there from the outside or did the miners 
take them In? 

Mr. Bouohton. You have a mistaken impression about the 19,000 rounds of 
ammunition. That is only part of tlie ammunition recovered by the National 
(luard that day. That was all rreovered on this one iiarticular day at Ludlow. 
From time to time iluring tlie wliole occupation we recovered other ammunition 
in large quantities. I can not give you any estimate. I haven’t the data to do 
that. 

Commissioner B.ili.mii). 'I'lie (piestioii is, how did tliose arms and ammunition 
get there? Wiio brougiit tlieni tliere, took tliem tliere. or sent them there? 

Mr. Bouohto.v. Tliat is sonietliing I haven’t siiecific information on, for the 
reason that we have not iieeii aiile to get It. Tlie rnited States grand jury 
sitting at I’uehlo Uidlcteil 20, I think, of those prominently connected with the 
movement for a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and evidence Introduced before 
that grand jiir.i’, wliich was not aviiilable to ns, as yon know, is said by the 
United States attorney, from whom I have it, to reveal the source of the pur¬ 
chase of Ihe.se arms. I do know tliat llien' is a law of the United States by 
which arms, Springfield. Iiigli-powered .Springfield rifles, may be sold to gun 
clubs by the Uiiitwl States directly, and it is very easy to organize a gun club 
anywhere, whereupon you can get all the arms you want directly from the 
United States Oovernnicnt. 

Commissioner B.vT,i,.\Rn. .lust one other nnestion. You spoke of going to the 
tent colony biK'ause there was somi' man tliat laid been confincHl there. I did not 
quite understand that. Did you use that expression? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner B.VLL.\Rn. Confined by whom? 

Mr. Bm-c.iiTON. By the inhahitants of tlie colony, 'I’liiit may seem strange to 
you, sir, but it is not witliout precedent. Before the troops went into tlie field 
one of the reasons for llic coming into tlie field at all was that men were taken 
and detained in tlie colony as prisoners, and when the sheriff would go after 
them he could not serve his process except with a fight and with a battle. That 
was the representation that the sheriff made to the governor. 

Commissioner Ballaro. You mean nonunion inon from the mines? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. You see the tent colony is so located ns to command the 
entrance to these two canyons. The workmen coming in and out, the people 
coming off the train from either direction, or getting on tlie train, must of neces¬ 
sity appear before that largo tent colony population. Now, in Colorado we have 
a law that prohibits picketing. It is a broad statute. It makes It a crime, a 
misdemeanor, to threaten, intimidate, or persuade any workman to quit his em¬ 
ployment. The tent colonies throughout llie district—and there are quite a few 
of them—are all located in such particular positions that they command the 
Ingress and egress into and from the mines. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well, who could have organized these tent colonies? 
Who got them up and established them? 

Mr. Bouohton. They were all organized by the unions, the United Mine 
Workers of America, without exception. They are not a private enterprise by 
any means. They are organlze<l. 

Commissioner O’CoNNtxr,. Did they live in company houses before that? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. Were they put out of company houses by the com- 

^*?Ir! Bouohton. I think they voluntarily left, sir. 1 think that has been testl- 
fled to before the congressional committee. 
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Commlsgloner O’Cosum. You nre not sure of thut? 

Mr. Houghton. I am not, sir. I am not clear about that. I have no concern 
with the Industrial feature of the thing at all. I would like to add. If I may, 
to the version here of the awful Ludlow, the assertion that when the troops of 
the State were called out to go back Into the field after Ludlow, after the or¬ 
ganizing and arming of these companies of men to assist the troops of the State, 
then one leader at least, Mr. E. L. Doyle, sent out a warning of the coming of 
the troop train, whose language appeared to us to be rather irresistible. In the 
Denver Post of April 23 the telegram is contained under heading In leaded type, 

•' Strikers send out warnings of the coming of the troop train. Addressed to 
Ilobert Holton, Unlte<l Mine Workers, Trinidad; Charles Hunts, United Mine 
Worker.s, Wllsonburg: Thomas Scott, United Mine Workers, Florence. Three 
hundred and fifty militiamen left here on special train about 12.25 for strike 
district. Gen. Chase had comnnind of the men at the depot. He Is believed to 
have taken the 12.15 train, special, coming over Colorado Southern; consists of 
nine coaches, ihn'e baggage cai-s, one supposral to contain ammunition, and two 
machine guns. Engine 628. A Denver report says that a flat car with gatllng 
guns will be placed In front of engine; al.so that men will detrain before reaching 
scene of conlllct. In order that these rallltlamen with their two deadly machine 
guns may not repeat the horrible Ludlow massacre of women and ehildren, we 
urge ,v<iu to watcli for their approach across country from the Hunter or by 
ordinary route, E. L. Doyle." 

You must remember at this time that these companies everywhere had been 
organized, and this was a warning to the companies of tlie approach of tlie 
troops, of the approach of tlie troop train, de.scrihlng it with its engine num¬ 
ber and urging that it be intercepted and preventeti from occupying the ter- 
litory of tlie dlsturlieil region, as I interpret the telegram. Now, In oriler to 
be quite sure that that telegram was authentic, I personally found the re¬ 
porter of the Detiver Post, a man by the name of Morris, wlio liandled the story. 
He told me, and afterwards, I tidnk, testified liefore the grand Jury in Boulder 
to the same effect, that Mr. Doyle had handed him thut telegram early in the 
miamlng of the 2.3d. Tlie troop (rain did not leave untli 12,25; that the hour 
for the departure of the troop train wtis in blank wdien he received it, and that 
he was requested iiy Mr. Doyle to give tlie telegram as wide pulillclty as he 
could and to insert In It when he knew the hour of departure of the trqop 
train, the hour tliat should go in that blank. Upon that and other te.stimony a 
'lumber of tliese gentlemen liave been indicted for murder by the grand Jury, 
civil grand Jury, in Boulder. Indictments have been returned, you know, gen¬ 
tlemen, by the civil grand Jury In Las Animas and Huerfano County and 
Boulder County and by two United Stales grand juries for various phases of 
this conflict. I am speaking now only of tlic political and military conflict, not 
at all of the industrial conflict. 

Commissioner Bali..\ko. You appreciate tliat our comml.ssion has been ap¬ 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the industrial unrest and try to make some 
recommendations tlierefor ? 

Mr. BounHTON. That Is my understanding. 

Commissioner BAt.i,.\Rn. Now, In a fair, honest, man to man way, do you 
think, as a man, as an Individual, that the mine oiiners liavc given their 
miners the fair, honest treatment which the miners were entltleil to before this 
strike last September? 

Mr. Bouohton. Are you asking me now, sir, my personal opinion? 

Commissioner Bali.akd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bocohton. I fell that at that time, from the facts that have come to my 
knowledge, and having no Interest wliatever in the industrial conflict, but from 
the facts that have come irresistibly to me, I feel that at the time the strike 
was called the miners enjoyed every one of their demands except one, recogni¬ 
tion of the union, and of that there can be no doubt In the world. That that 
condition has not always been true, covering a ijcriod of the lust 10 years, Is 
equally beyond question. But at the time the strike was called, and possibly 
for a year or so before that time, the striking miners hud received each one of 
the demands that they made except the first. It was because of that, sir, that 
the governor and the Secretary of Labor, Mr, Wilson, In conference In Denver, 
proposed to each side, at one time of the Industrial conflict, that the oi^rators 
yield the seven demands and that the 'workmen yield the one demand of recog¬ 
nition of the union. That proposal was nccepte<l within the hour by the opera¬ 
tors, but dented by the strikers. I have that correspondence of the governor 
here with me In the room to-day. 
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Commissioner Ballabo. I would like, Mr. Cluilrman, it you hare your report 
of your commisslMi, Mr. Boughton—was it published, your investigation down 
there, this committee of three; was that published? 

Mr. Boughton. It was published in the Rocky Mountain News and in the 
Kenver Post, but so far as I can discern was not published in the East except 
in the Waterbury, Conn., Republican. 

Commissioner Ballabo. I would like, Mr. Chainuan, to have that filed witii 
the commission. 

Chairmau Walsh. We have It in our rejwrt by our investigator. Did you 
care to ask some questions, Mrs. Harriman? 

Commissioner Habriman. I would like to ask the major the name of tlte 
lady who went to see the President last week, I think it was, or the beginning of 
this week, and said that conditions had been gros.sly exaggerated? 

Mr. Bol’ohton. I’es, niadani. That is Mrs. Helen L. Urenfel. 

Commissioner Haihuman. Who was she sjieaking for? 

Mr. Bouoiiton. I think on timt mission she spoke for a society of women in 
t'olorado, formed as a sort of expression of indignation against the conceiveil 
injustice of treatment of militia and of the State. 

Commissioner Habkiman. Tlieii do you consider that what she had to say 
was authentic? Do you agree with most of her statements? 

Mr. Boughton. Knowing that she Is an officer of the Stiito iind that she has 
been In touch with (ion. Chase, 1 am pretty well satislietl that she has the 
facts to judge from; yes, madam. 

Commissioner ILuusiman. Didn't I understand from her testimony that she 
thought it would l)e very dangerous to withdraw the Federal troops, and asked, 
the President to let them remain there? 

Mr. Boughton. That may be so; I think she did; I think that is the attitude 
of everylwxly In Colorado. That is the itolnt ninm which I have asked to lie 
excuse<l for expressing an opinion, <lon't you know? 

Commissioner Harriman. But you think that if the Federal troops Imd never 
gone in there tliat trouble would have been over by now; settleil? 

Mr. Boughton. I think s<i—I have so iimcli coulidence, Mrs. tlarriman, in the 
efficiency of the National Guard of Colorado that it is my personal opinion 
that liad tliat guard remained in .service that liy tlds time tliat violence would 
luive been suiipressed, and a sullen, resentful peace, such as we Imd from 
October to April, would be recstal)llslied l)y tills time; but it would require, 
of course, tlie continued presence of the National Guard as it will now retiuire 
the continued presence of the United States Inxips—one or another—in order 
to do that. 

Commissioner Habbi.man. Mrs. Grcnfel made tlie statement, I tliink, tliat 
there were 500 guns or rifles in tlie tents. One of tliese women here yesterday 
said tliat they never imd more than 10. I moan, tlie day of tlie battle, or wliat- 
ever you call it? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Wliicli statement do you consider nearest the 
trutli? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, 1 am convinced that there were lietween tlu-ee and four 
hundred stands, rounds, standard arms used by tlie colonists tliat day; wliether 
they were inside the colony or were concealed in tliat arroyo and dug out for 
use that morning is a tliiug that I have no means of determining. They were 
used by the colonist Inhabitants tliat day in that iiumlicr. 

Commissioner Habbiman. The day of this trouble the tent colony people fired 
the first shot? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Habbiman. They were the aggressors? 

Mr. Boughton. Indubitably; yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Maj. Boughton, you referred to the fact that the 
formation of these military companies was in violation of the Colorado stat¬ 
utes? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And that men have been indicted in connection 
tli6r6wltli? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. We have this difficulty, sir, if you will permit me; 
Our Omstltution, as it stands, defines treason—it defines, rather, what trea¬ 
son is not, saying that It consists only in the levying of war against the State 
or by adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. Supplemental 
to that we have no criminal statute defining treason or Imposing a penalty for 
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i'y® ^ statute, however, that the common law of England, as It ex- 
Ist^ In the fourth year of the reign of James the First, shall be the common law 
of Colorado, where It is not rt^ugnant to Colorado's constitution and laws. 

Commissioner Gareetson. The statute laws? 

Mr. Boughtok. Ye& Ivow, of cour.se, you know that the pains and penalties 
of treason as they existed in the reign of James the First are so atrocious, con¬ 
sisting of quartering and beheading, and exhibiting the head, and all that- 

Commissioner GABErn'so.x. Drawing and quartering? 

Mr. Boughton (continuing). That It offends our constitution and customs. 
Consequently, we apitear to have no penalty in Colorado, no enforceable iieu- 
alt.v, for treason, so the indictments have been' for murder. 

Commissioner 6arukt.son. According to some of the testimony that was given 
here .\esterday, are you aware of the fact that drawing amt quartering would 
have been mild In comparison with some things that are alleged to have l>een 
done? 


Mr. Boughton. Yes; I can easily understand that. 

Oommissloner GAaBETsoN. Coming back to tbe former question In regard to 
the forming of these military coinmittee.s and this violation of the Colorado 
tict. Is it not true that the mine owners actually maintained militarj companies 
for a very considerable jieriod, but did not pay any attention or send for Ihe 
names or list of captains, but didn’t they have an a'rmv of those maintained In 
the State? 

Mr. Houghton. Not organizeti; no, sir. 

Coiumi.ssioner Gakbct.son. No? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; not in the sense- 

Commissioner Gakrkt.son. What wei'e these Baldwin men? 

Mr. Bouohton. I am in a position to answer that question. During the en¬ 
tire rime of the strike In Colorado there have b(>en all told, in the entire .State, 
10 Btddwln-I’lielps men, and no more. T have--- 

Commissioner Gaiirictson (interrupting). How many outside of those? 

.Mr. Boughton. I have made lhat invt'stigation, and'am able to .state, beeaust- 
that point has been emphasized ti great deal. 

Commi.ssioner GAniiETsox. IIow many other gunmen? 

Mr. Boughto.n. That is another tidng, sir. I have not been able to get any- 
hoily to define for me what they mean by gunman. If they will do that, 1 will 
try to answer the question. 

Commissioner OAimETsoN. man who tote.s a gun for hire; put it that way. 

Mr. BomiiiTON. In lhat sense the whole National Guard are gunmen. 

Comndssioner GakkeTson. For a private employer; I will go that much 
further. 


Mr. Bouohton. An armed watchman or guard of tbe proiierty? 

Comnussiouer Gaubetson. The coal companies have had during, ns I tinder- 
stand It, during the time that there were no militia in service in the State large 
numbers of sucli employees, whose functions were to guard their properties, and 
who were armed for that purpose. Any Indictments for the maintenance of 
such armed guard as that? Have there been any such indictments of the mine 
owners? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; not that I ttm aware of. They were not organized 
into comitanies, sir, and they were not employeil off the companies’ own 
property. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Isn’t it a matter of rather common acceptance In 
Colorado that the mine owners in any mine counties absolutely dominate the 
peace officers of tho.se mine counties very largely? 

Mr. Bouohton. That Is a matter of itopular belief, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I mean of common acceptance. 

Mr. Bouohton. No; I woulil not say common acceptance. I know It is one 
of those political cries that have persbstetl for years. 

Commissioner G.vbbetson. Don’t you flud It right, when you go up against 
the citizens of Colorado in that territory, that that la a common acceptance of 
that idea? , 

Mr. Bouohton. That there Is in that territory? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir; it is Indignantly repudiated down there among the 
better class of citizens, who have no community of Interest with the workers 
at all. We found that to be so. 

Commissioner Garretson. But. neverthples,a, it is accepted by a very large 
elemeut'of the Colorado population who also have no connection with them? 
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Mr. BouflHTON. A very large portion of tlie population of Colorado have that 
belief. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. And they don’t hesitate to express It, do they? 

Mr. Bouohton. No. That thing has been made the political football for 
arguing aggressive points for years. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Doesn't the average labor man, union and non¬ 
union, look on the Colorado National Guard as a mine constabulary? 

Mr. Bouqhton. I think they do so. I think that unfortunate view of the 
National Guard Is largely responsible for the awful results that have ensued. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And don’t they regard the guards of the State as 
being an appendage to the mine owners, very largely? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; I can’t say that they do; no, sir; they don’t. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Don’t they? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Did they give any expression— a large portion of 
the [jopulation of Colorado—to such a belief after the famous Supreme Court 
of Colorado evicted the men in 1904, taking them outside the lines of the State? 

Mr. Bouuuton. I know of no decision of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
evicting or seeking the eviction of the men. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, the State Is badly slandered outside, then? 

Mr. Thompson. It Is, sir; there is no doubt of that In the world. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In that connection you said—you stateil a little 
while ago that you were still on detail service of the National Guard? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. That is part of your mission liere? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Sent by whom? 

Mr. Bouohton. Tlie governor of the State and my conunaudlng general. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For what purpose? 

Mr. Bouohton. For the purpose of testifying, as I am testifying before you 
to-day; of availing myself of every opportunity, by interviews with representa¬ 
tives of the trades or otherwise, in getting out the facts of lie military occupa¬ 
tion in Colorado, being careful to avoid a controversial attitude, and being care¬ 
ful, also, to avoid a discussion of the Industrial situation. 

The governor feels, and the general does, that he is under a duty to his own 
State and to other States to let the fact be known. He has supplied me with 
the means of demonstrating them and sent me forth to do wlmt can be done In 
the way of correcting false impre.sslons. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. He thinks that Is a military mission? 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, you are asking me what the governor thinks. I am try¬ 
ing to tell you what the mission is. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. To whom are you accredited, Major? 

Mr. Bouohton. To whom? 

(Commissioner Gabbetson. Especially accredited to anybody? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you been in conference with any of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the mining interests here? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Tlie Colorado mining interests? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you had any conferences with the representa¬ 
tives of the owners of the mines? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabiustson. At 26 Broadway, tor Instance? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Or of the other Colorado- 

Mr. Bouohton (interrupting). Before you pass that, sir—before we pass that 
let me say this- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I mean Broadway Instead of Wall Street. 

Mr. Bouohton. I have letters of introduction which I gathered up previously 
from all sources I could get In Colorado to all sorts of people—finadclal, political, 
journalistic, for want of any other term—anybody whom I thought could by 
Introducing me further open the doors of publicity to the facts that I had to 
exploit. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You have had the same difficulty that the ladles 
yesterday complained of, that they could not get In the papers? 

Mr. Bouobior. An audience; yes, sir; I suppose so. 
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Commissioner Gabkbtson. You have been against the representatives of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of course, among the others? 

Mr. Bouohton. Sir, I really don’t know which company It Is that Is concerned 
with It. 

Commissioner Oakretson. Well, their representative here, Mr. Ritter- 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know him. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Gates? 

Mr. Botjghton. I don’t know him. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Green? 

Mr. Botjghton. I know Green. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know him at all. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The Vlctor-American Co.? 

Mr. Bouohton. I don’t expect to stje them. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. The South Canyon Coal Co.? 

Mr, Boughton. I never heard of It. 

Commissioner G.\kket.sOn. The Utah Fuel Co.? 

Mr. BotrnuTON. I don’t know that company. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Mr. .relTrey is the pi-esident of that company. 

Mr. Bouohton. Jeffrey? 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes; of th<‘ Denver & Rio Grande for several years. 

Mr. Bou(iHTON. I know of him; I don’t know him. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then It has heen wholly the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. that you have come in contact with? 

Mr. Bouohton. It has h«m wholly with Mr. Gretm. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Have you seen any of the mine workers, any 
the officers of the United Mine Workers In your mission Fast? 

Mr. Bouc.htok. No, sir; not yet. 1 sui)|iosc, sir, that I have presented since 
I have been here half a dozen lettei’s out of .11) that I have. 

Commissioner Gaiupjtson. Have you any to the officers of the mine workers? 

Mr. BoitoiiTON. No, .sir. In the natui’c of things, how could I have? 

Commissioner Garbetson. In tla^ nature of thing.s, why should you have to 
the other .side? Are they both factors in the situation? 

Mr. HotifiiiTON. I am not concern(>d, .sir, with the industrial contllct at alL 
I did this, I went to the meeting at tlie Murray Hilt Lyceum here, I have at¬ 
tended their meetings In Wiishington. I do carry a letter, let me change that 
T do carry a lett(>r to a prominent memher of the United Mine Workers of 
America, but not in New York, in Washington. 

f’oinmiasloner Oarret.son. Ho you carry it to Idm in his capacity of a promi¬ 
nent member of the mine workers or as a cahiiict minister? 

Mr. Bouohton. I think as a cabinet minister. 

, ComniLssioner Gabbetson. I Judge tli.at he is the most iirominent memher of 
that organization In Washington? 

Mr. Bouohton. I think he is. 

Commissioner Oabretron. What was tin' cause of tlu' creation of this in¬ 
vestigating hoard of which you are chairman, Major? 

Mr. Bouohton. The governor him.self. 

Commissioner Garbetson. What compell<‘<l tliat action, or wliat Impelled that 
action? 

Mr. Bouohton. The statements in the Homer and other Colorado press that 
seemed to be Inflaming the iiuhlic mind. If llie statements were false, the 
governor desiretl to be apprised absolutely of tlie fact in order to determine 
Ids future conduct. 

Oomml.ssloner Gabbet.son. Was it In any riegree because of' the fact that the 
public mind had already accredite<l a large part of the statements and it be¬ 
came necessary to take some such action? 

Mr. Bouohton. 1!)h, no; I think not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. This commltte(> was composed wholly of military? 

Mr. Boughton. It was compose<l of three officers of the State, sir, of the 
State’s troops. 

Commissioner Garbetson. To Investigate the militia? 

Mr. Bouohton. To investigate the acts of tlie militia and the citizens and the 
colonists, to ascertain the facts. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If there were to be a real investigation of all those 
agencies, how does It come that only the one agency was represented thereon? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t—I am afraid I do not grasp your Idea. 

38819-S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 7-25 
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Coramlsstoner GABSEms. If you were going to fnvestlgate the aet», not only 
of the militia, but of the etrlkers, of the cltlBene, how did It come that strikers 
and citizens were not represented on the investigating committee? 

Mr, Bouohton. Why, sir, we did not regard the matter as a controversy 
between a governmental and a State function, expressetl through Its National 
Guard, and either side of an Industrial conflict. 

Commissioner Gabretson. It wan an effort to allay, nevertheless, the lu- 
fljtnied mind of the public? 

Mr. Bouokton. Was It, sir? It iiad that result. 

Commissioner Garketson. It had? 

Mr. Boughton. But whothor it was dcsiguetl for tliat, I am not able to say. 
It is my opinion, personal opinion, that that was not the controlling reason for 
its appoljitment. 

Commissioner Gabbetso.v. The public mind in Colorado is now perfectly 
serene. Is it? 

Mr. Bouohton. As to what? As to I.udlow? 

Commissioner Gabretson. As to the matters covertal by that investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Boughton, I think the imbllc mind of Co'iorado, if by that you mean the 
Intelligent, mature mind of a majority of the people. i.s at rest as a result of 
that investigation. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Then the nnsslon of .linlge l.indsay, of Denver, 
a rather prominent Colorado citizen, is nothing but an expression of the riff¬ 
raff? It is not of the sober-minded citizen that be is rei)resentatlve? 

Mr. Bouohton. I would like to be excused from nn.swerlng that question. I 
have a strong i)ersonal feeling, but feel I ought not to answer the question. 

Commlsslomtr Gabretson. We waive the question. 

Mr. Bouohton. Thank you. 

Comndssioner Garretson. Before this examining board—I l)elieve I am not 
■tisquoting you when you say that statements were made before it by many 
commissioned offleers? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. By enlisted men? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Coinml.s.sloner Garret.son. And I think in some instaiu'cs l).v memliers of the 
communities, but none by flie interested faction on tlie otlicr side? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.vrrk.tson. Tlie strikers? 

Mr. Bouohton, Yes, sir. Hut let me add lo tliat that Mclennan, tile presi¬ 
dent of tlie State federation of lalior, in an interview widcli was published in 
the IliK'ky Mountain Ninvs. wliidi has lieen tlie organ, of late—wliicli lias been 
the organ in that State expressing the views of tlie union people—stated that the 
report was a fair, honest, intelligent asiciTainment of the trntli, and that the 
State should be commended upon tlio discretion mid evident nonpartisan effort 
of tlie offleers made In arriving at their conclusions. 

Commissioner Garretson. If Mr. MclA-nmin—tliat Is the name? 

Mr. Bouohton. That Is the name. 

Commissioner Garretson. If Mr. Mcbennnn bad apiwared before that hoanl 
in an opposite form, the stalenieiits, for insliince, would it liiive had more 
credence; would more credence liave lieen given in Mr. McLeiman’s testimony 
than that of, we will say, one of tlie commissioned offleers, or as much? 

Mr. Bouohton. As much, I think. 

Commissioner (^bretso.n. As much? 

Mr. Bouohton. ^es, sir. And Mr. McTvennan was invited to appear, sir; was 
asked, urged to appear. 

Commissioner Garhetson. That might lie. What would liave lieen the status 
of the testimony of, for inslance, Mrs. Jolly and Mr.s. Tliomas*efoi-e that board? 
Would it have been received as worthy of credence? 

Mr. Bouohton. It would have received, sir. In tlie light of the series of ex¬ 
periences that we have had with them. For instance, it would not have been 
believed that a numlier of women and ehildren were coiiiealed in a well 150 
feet deep, so deep that they could not hear the approach of a frelglit train, and 
that they were removed from that well and taken under cover of the freight 
train to anotlier place of .safety wliile tlie treiglit train was passing. That, sir, 
is incredible. I know the well that is spoken of; I know the physical situa¬ 
tion of it. That part of It would not be believed. There are other parts of the 
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Ktwy that woold not be bellewl. It the testimony had been what I heard the 
lady state—not, however, under oath. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For Instance, take the finding of 19,000 roiimls of 
ammunition under the tent nmrketl " Lawson.” 

Mr. Bouuhton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Would it Imve been pos.siWe to liave made a plant 
there? 

Mr. Eotohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiibet.son. Utterly irapos-sllile? 

Mr. Bouobtok. No, sir; and brides tluit I do not believe Mr. Lawson denli'S 
that he had the anmmnltion. 

Commissioner Gakbet.son. I don’t know wlietlier lie did or did not. Is it pos- 
silile it could liave lieen made there? 

Mr. Bououton. No. sir. He lias given interview after interview telling how 
many arms he ha.s got and how lie has arranged for supplying tlie ammunition. 

Commissioner Cakiict'.son. I liave seen it. But would it liave been possible 
to have made a plant under like conditions? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; it would not have been iiossilile. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. Because a tiling like tliat niiglit readily liave lits-n 
like the statement about the well, wliicli I will confess I iiave not bearil before. 
Sinijily on its faee It miglit have lionio its own- 

Mr. Bouchton. Its own refutation. 

Commissioner Oaiiiietson. Omi refnlation and rensoiialilc donl)l? 

Mr. BotroHTOK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabketsok. Yon sfKike of the fact tlmt this ollicer called lii.s 
22 men together on to Water Tank Hill? 

Mr. Bouohton. Ye.s, .sir. 

Conmiissioner (Iarretson. And performed a drill there- 

Mr. Botjghton. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Were ttic Greeks armed and liittlng for tlie mil- 
road cut to take advantage of tlie railroad situation in a moral measure? 

Mr. BoroHTON. Now that .you have the facts, you are ns aide to draw tlie 
coneliislon as I am. 

(’ommissioner Garretson. I want to know If, in fact, ttiey were not immora! 
instead of moral? 

Mr. Bouohton. That is a matter of opinion for yon to arrive at from the facts 
that I gave you. 

Conmiissioner Garretson. I liave arrived, 

Mr. Botoihton. I have, too, sir. I can see now no morality, sir, in any sltnn- 
tion tliat will bring about the flgliting of private individuals, iiarticiilarly when 
90 per cent of them are not citizens of the United States, against tlie’lawfnl 
defenders of a sovereign State, or lawfully armed, and alwint their lawful 
nvoentlon.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would not differ with you on many of the state¬ 
ments. I can not argue the cause wltli you. Major. 

Mr. Bouohton. I do not want to argue, lint you are asking me for a eon- 
troverslal statement, and that is tlie statement. 

Cotnmi.ssloncr Garretson. Now, In regard to tlie devotion tliat was shown by 
the militiamen, how long were you in the field? 

Mr. BouaiiTON. From the 28th of dclolier until tlie 19tli of April, 

Commissioner Garretson. Of 191.'!? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon have alinndoned yonr private Imslness? 

Mr. Bouohton. I have a partner, sir, but like every otlwr oiticer and man In 
the guard, my practice had to shift for itself. 

Commissioner Garretson. You were In tlie service of a mining coinpaiiy, 
under a retain*? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; but not coal. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are not all the mining industries, wlietlier metal¬ 
liferous, gold and silver, do not ail those constitute the mine owners’ a.ssocia- 
tlon of CMorado? 

Mr. Bouohton. Not at all. There Is no such thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. When did it pass out of existence? 

Mr. Bouohton, They are not correlated at all. 

Commissioner Qabbetson. When did the mine owners’ association pass out 

of existence! 
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Mr. Bot^onTON. I don't know. There was an association of ores at Orlpide 
Creek, a corporation. 

Coranilssloner Garretson. I don’t know whether It was a corporation. 

Mr. Bouohton. It was. 

Commissioner Garretson. At one time It was an association, voluntary in Its 
character. 

Mr. BoroHTON. There was a voluntary association called, I think, the Cripple 
Creek District Mine Owners’ & Operators’ Association. That is an entirely 
different thing. 

Commissioner Garret.son. To paraphrase the language of the president, is 
there such an Invisible association still existing? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Their morals have Improvetl? 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, sir, that Is a matter of comment. I am testifying. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Which one of the mining companies are you 
retained by. Major? 

Sir. Bouohton. All of them at Cripple Creek In the sen.se they are meralrers. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then It Is the association at Cripple Creek that 
you are In the service of? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

ComniLssloner Garret.son. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Under an annual salary? 

Mr. Bouohton. A small retainer. The problem there is altogether different 
from any problem that the coal mining people have. It is a problem merely 
to suppress Ibe (heft of high-grade gold ore by tlie employees and that crops out 
In the courts there, and when it comes I take care of it, but that is all. In a 
very minor way am I related to the gold mining people, but It is a part of my 
practice. 

Commissioner Lennon. Major, how soon after the arrival of the militia 
in the strike zone were arrests made without civil warrants? 

Mr. Bouohton. Such arrests as have been made by the militia, and they have 
luen made frofiuently and many, have all been made without civil warrants, 
and that extended from the very first of the occupation, on the 21st of October, 
np to the withdrawal of the troops In April. 

Ch,airman Wai..sh. Were tliere some on the 2Srh of October? Commissioner 
Lennon’s question was, upon what date after the time you came in was the first 
arrest made, without civil process? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, sir, (he first day or so. 

Commissioner Lennon. The first day or so? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. I can not tell yon which. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wore there from tlie aitpearaneo of the militia there 
not only arrests hut charges made without hearing, or without the civil process 
of the law being complied with? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, yes. You see the occupation was made, if you will allow 
me to answer the question fully, the occui)ation was made because the civil 
authorities, and only because the civil authorities had represented and certified 
to the governor the failure of civil process and their inability to accomplish 
anything by the usual means. 

Commissioner Lennon. By what authority were the civil processes put ont of 
business and the militia authorized to take this matter in hand themselves; 
by warrant of the governor? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. The executive order of the governor and the ordi¬ 
nary rules of law' obtainable In such cases, as expressed by the courts of Colo¬ 
rado and other States, including the Supreme Court of the United States In the 
opinion of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes In the 212 United States Report. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has It ever el.se been made by people who were ar¬ 
rested to ascertain the reasons of their arrest and that ha»e not been In¬ 
formed? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. Simply discharged without- 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, no. Ut me tell you. The military commission was 
formed largely as a humane agency for the purpose of determining speedily 
who ought not be held as military prisoners. Y'ou can well understand that the 
commanding general, who Is the only one who has authority to arrest or to 
release, having so much to do In a front 120 miles long, it often would trans¬ 
pire that he would not get around to an Investigation, a personal Investigation 
of the case of his prisoners for days and days. Now, to expedite the release of- 
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tliese prisoners In cases of where their release was proper was the chief and the 
lirst reason for the establishment of the military commission. 

Commissioner IiENNON. Did this commission, when people were dlscharRed, 
Inform them as to the reasons for their arrest and why they were discharged? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was martial law declared down in that district at the 
time In the ordinary sense that that term Is used? 

Mr. Bouohton. It was not declared In so many words. In West Virginia 
they have a statute requiring a proclamation of martial law before the ordi¬ 
nary rules of martial law go into effect. They have no such statute in Colo¬ 
rado. The troops in the field under such an executive order as the governor 
made, a qualified martial law follows ns an Incidental matter, and the procla¬ 
mation or notification that It so exists add.s nothing to the fact, as pointed out 
In the opinion of Mr. .lustice Steele. 

Commissioner Lennon. On whose land was the Ludlow tent colony located? 

Mr. Bouohton. On the land of an old gentleman wlio lives near the depot, 
and also of his daughter, I think her name Is Oakley. 

Commissioner Lennon. By what authority did the ndners or the tent colony 
reside on that land? 

Mr. Bouohton. The United Mine Workers of America hirtnl the land for a 
year at the rental of .$150. 

Commissioner Lennon. That, then, was tlieir lemporary home at any rate? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. After having hetm rented? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Upon the arrival of the mllllia fn tlie southern dis¬ 
trict shortly after or immediately after you began the disarmament of the 
strikers- 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Very .soon thereafter? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. We had disarmed the mine gtiards; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were the mine guards disarjiied wilii tlie same im¬ 
partiality that you bestowed ujion the miners who were on strike? 

Mr. Bouohton. Ko, sir. The mine guards were completely disarmed. The 
strikers were not disarmed iit all, sir. It was not our fault. It was our in- 
ahilily. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did not those mine guards, or a goodly number of 
them, afterwards become quasi members of the militia or real member of the 
militia, to a large extent? 

Mr, Bouohton. No, sir. In a dozen Instances, exactly, when the mine guards 
were disarmed and discharged from their emphiyme'nt and sent out of tho 
country, there were found 12 who, by reason of service in the United States 
Army or in the .National Guard or of that or other States or in the Marine 
Corps, and whose discharge paix'rs were of the rlgtit ehanicter, it seemed wise 
to enlist In the National Guard. Those 12 men were taken into tlie guard and 
distributed around among the companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. At the time of tho I.adlow illfflculty were not tlie 
militia made up more of men who had been taken in in tiie S’trike zone down 
there than originally went from their home localities to that section of the 
country? Were not there more memlicrs of the militia on that day that had 
enilsted In that neighborhood or lieim taken into the militia than had gone 
from their homes? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir. But this detachment that was left was composed of 
regular members of the militia frean various companies. We tried when with¬ 
drawing the troops to avoid unnecessary hardships, AVe would ascertain, there¬ 
fore, In each company those who were willing to remain, who, perhaps, had no 
wife and family at home to take care of, and such as desired to remain were 
all tran,sferre<l, and constituted those .S4. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of the demands made by the miners. I 
understood you to say that all of the demands were being compiled with when 
they struck, except one.. Do I remember you correctly? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How abont the checkwelghmen; was that being car¬ 
ried Into effect? 

Mr. Bboughton. That Is niy Information, sir. There were no checkwelghmen. 
You are now touching something that I am not expert about, but I am giving 
you such information as I have. The checkweighman was not an actuality 
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with every man. But the possibility of a cheekweiglunan—I understood every 
where was a possibility. 

Commissioner O’Conkell. They were not there? 

Mr. Bouohton. They could have been there, had the men elected. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where was Tikas and Pyler and the other men whei 
they were arrested? Where were they located as to your men? 

Mr. Boughton. They were arrested; Tikas was arrested at a small shet 
which contains a pump, called a pump house, between the crossroads and tin 
steel bridge. Fyler wa>5 arrested near the steel bridge, between It and th( 
pump bouse. 

Commissioner Lennon, .‘tnd tl)e other men? 

Mr. Bopohton. I haven’t the exact point of his arrest. It is In that vicinltj 
somewhere. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. Did you see tlie body of Tikas at any time after hi.s 
death? 

Sir. Boughton. I did not, sir. Sly Information as to the physical coudltioi: 
of his body Is from tlie coroner, who was pnt tinder oath and examined befon 
our body. 

Chairman AV.ti.sit. Does the reiiort of the coroner’s jury materially dllfei 
from that of the military board that ma<le an Investigation on the matter? 

Sir. Boughton. .Not in the essentials. As to the events of the do.v, of course 
there is a variance. As to wimt we found the facts to be, there Is a variaifct 
w ith the facts as related by .some before the coroner’s Jury. 

Commissioner Kai,i,.\iiii. I want to ask you, If you please: You have been seal 
East by the governor and the milllary autlioritles and others to represent, to 
a certain extent, the .side of the State In the East? 

Sir. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

(iommissioncr Bai.i.aud. And your expenses an' liciug paid for Hint purpose' 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, liy the State. 

Commissioner Bai,i,aru. You perhaps know that some ladles .apiieared befort 
us yesterday—Mrs. Thomas ami Mrs. Jolly—who are making a statement bert 
also? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do you know who is paying their expenses? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir, I don’t. My mission has nothing to do, of course, 
with the propaganda they are carrying on. In fact, I did not know they wert 
on the way until I encountered them in Washington. I do not know them, ami 
would not know them now, and do not Indleve tliey would know me If they saw 
me on the street. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was Mrs. .Tones—generally known a.s Jlothet 
Jones—during your jurisdiction there arrested? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir; she was detained as a police inensaro for a consid¬ 
erable length of time In Trinidad. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long was she detained, ami under what cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Mr. Boughton. You metin the reasons for her detention, or just the circum¬ 
stance of her Imprisonment? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Her detention? 

Mr. Boughton. She was taken to San Raphael Ho.spital, which is a largt 
hospital operated under the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church, and there 
detained in tlie care of the sisters, with, of course, military guard, during the 
whole time of her Incarceration in Trinidnd. 

Commissioner O’Connell. She was taken out of that county in which Trini¬ 
dad Is to Denver by the officers of your militia? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. She was advised repeatedly that she was at liberty 
whenever she desired to leave that county; but we did not undertake to ctHupel 
her to leave. So long ns she remained In the disturbed regions, where her 
presence was a diirturbliig factor. In the opinion of those whose opinion con¬ 
trolled—I mean, the governor and the general—so long as she remained thert 
she was detnineil in this hospital. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Wasn’t she accompanied to Denver by oIBcer.-- 
wbo represented the militia? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. The time came when she expressed a desire to end 
her Imprl-sonment in such way as that she might save her own face. She re¬ 
sented very much that she was not thrown into jail instead of being held In 
the ho^ltal. 
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Commissioner O’Connkll. And she returne<l again to Trinitlad and was again 
arrested? 

Mr. Boojohion. Yes, sir. 

Ciialrman O'Cos sell. And she is now- 

Mr. Boughtos (interrupting). When we withdrew the tro<^s, tlien, of conr.se, 
her Imprisonment endcti, and then slie never—she didn't seem to want to re¬ 
turn ns long as there were no troop.s there; and slie went to AVashiiigtoa 
Instead. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point tlie commission will ailjourn until 2 o'clock 
this afternoon, in this room. I’lease return tit 2 o'clock, Mr. Boughton 

(Thereupon at p. m., Thur.sday, Ma.v 28, 1914, a recess was taken until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 


AITEKNOON .SES.SIOX—2 1>. Jt. 

TESTIHOHT OS tlftJT. COL. EBWARD J. BORGHTOB—-ContlBued. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will iilease be in order. Ma). Bonghton, 
was there some .statement you wlslied to make or some little correction in your 
testimony? 

Mr. Bououtos. Yes. 

, Chairman Walsh. You may do so now. 

Jfr. BotronTON. I wisli to amplify an a.<*sertlon of this morning timt I feel 
I ought not to permit to stand and the ixtsslitle Inference that might be deduced 
from It. I had no letter of introduction to Mr. Green. Availing myself— 
a stranger In a strange land—of all possible ap[>roache.s and publlelty 1 called 
upon Mr. Green, after some dillicnlty In obtaining acce.ss to anyone tliere, and 
set forth my errand, asking binr if he had the means of aiding me to a hearing. 
His reply w'as that he had not the means, but tlnit tlie settled iiollcy of the 
office In New York was oive of noninterference with the officers of tlie' concern 
iu Colorado, and that lie did not feci It proper to depart from tliat pollev 
The conversation was quite .short, and I came awav, and that incident was 
closed. I have not returned and am not going to return. I answered tiie 
question of Mr. Commissioner Garretaon as to wlietlier I had letters of Intro- 
dnctlon to any of the union leadens in New York, that in the nature of tilings 
I could not have. I meant by tliis: Tlie men from wliom I could have otitained 
any such lettei-s at all In Coloi’ado, as officers of tlie United Mine Workers 
are In open anned rebellion to the constituted antliorltles of that .State It i.s 
my errand here, on behalf of the State to undeceive tlie public, if I can as to 
the facts wlilch are felt to have been deliberately misrepresented by’ those 
from wliorn alone I could liave obtained any sucii letters. On tlie 2.8d of April 
Mr. Law,son, who is the chief officer of timt organization In Colorado, gave aii 
authorized Interview to the press in which he stated; "It has now become a 
war of extermination. We now have tlie slnew.s of war, liacked by guns and 
ammunition and the faith, loyalty, and financial support of every union-labor 
man in the country, and we propose to carry ttie flglit for recognition of tlie 
union and have the rights to fair treatment required in the law of the land 
respected.” 

Xliat is the attitude of mind oi tliose from wlioiii or to whom I liave to 
ook for any such letters, Mr. Gnrretsoii. Here iu New York the other nlglit 
if it i.s correctly reported In the New York papers, a man by the name of Lord 
shaking as an officer of the same organization, announced thift there were at 
this time 2,000 armed men In Colorado, and that when the militia returned 
there would be 50,000 for the purpose of resisting tlieni in the enforcement of 
the peac^now, those words, of course, are not here; hut in the iwrformanee of 
their duties. I take It, however, timt all organizations of organizeil labor are 
not IB rebellion against tlie constituted autliority. I feel sure of that, and if 
I can obtain from any source, aud perhaps from Mr. Garretson, anv letters of 
Introduction or other means of approach to the labor Journals of this country 

*1 ^Birnkssloner, perhaps Mr. Garretson does not feel that he ouglit to 
V * ‘H ‘'■“Ck where I can get a channel 

I u . ’ ''‘^'■5' grateful to him, as will also the governor, and we 

Will take Immediate advantage of any such Introdnctton. 

Oabbetsoh. You state, Major, that these men are In armed 
re^lllOT, and consequently you could not avail yourself of thefr courtesies? 

Mr. BotHiBTOH. I could not get it It would be futile. 
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Commissioner Gakebtson. What do you suppose that the English said buohi 
one 0. Washington at a certain stage of the proceedings? 

Mr. Boi'ohton. I think they said that he was in rebellion against the British 
Crown. I have no doubt of that—that they said that; yes. 

Commissioner Gahketson. Now, Is It possible that the men who are—and I 
want to say to you, and I will say It not only as a commissioner but as a union 
man, that I have never seen or heard of the Issuance of any matter on this 
subject from the mine workers or from any other source ; and I can say that 
for a rather large union. 

Mr. Boughton. You have not been In Colorado; that Is perfectly apparent. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Oh, I am speaking of the country over, because you 
rend from Mr. Lawson's statement that every union man In the country was 
pledged- 

Mr. Boughto-n (Interrupting). That Is what Mr. Lawson said. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Sure; but I say, for one craft, that no such com¬ 
munications, no communications on that subject, have been received by that 
craft, unless it may be in Colorado. There I have not made Investigation. 

Mr. Boughton. I think he means in Colorado. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But if those men are as firmly convlnce<l that the 
laws of Colorado have been prostituted for the purpose of forcing what they 
believe Is slavery upon them, may they not have equal Justification to what our , 
rebels had In 177G? Now, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, sir, now that is not for me to determine, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Nor for me. 

.Mr. Boughton. Ah a military man, as one engaged and pledged and under 
oath to support the constitution and laws of the State of Colorado, it is my 
duty only to preserve that State and constitution against aggression however 
Justlfie<l, whether right or wrong, against the authority—the constituted au¬ 
thority of the State of Colorado—whether It is Justified or not is not for me, 
situated as I am, to determine, sir. 

Commis.sloner Gabbetson. Nor is it within your province to finally determine 
whether or not the laws and the constitution of the State of Colorado have been 
applied or outraged by the dominant government? 

Mr. Boughton. Not at all. That does not concern my mission. I am to defend 
those laws and that constitution. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. As to the attitude of the citizenship of Colorado, In 
one form or another, what was the report of tlie women of tlie Colorado Peace 
League when they had some people on the gi-ound and Investigated by them? 
Did they say the practices of the State government, or did they say the laws 
hud been misconstrued? 

Mr. Boughton. Aid me In determining which committee of ladles that was. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, the one who appears before the court-martial 
to-day—that lady. 

Jlr. Boughton. Mrs. Lafferty? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mrs. Lafferty. 

Mr. Boughton. No; It Is my understanding lhat that particular committee 
of ladies condemned the militia and some of the officers of the State, I think, 
including the governor. 

Comml.s.sioner Gabbetson. I thought so. 

Mr. Boughton. That was their viewpoint. 

Commissioner GaiIbetson. And It can not be claimed that the women of 
Colorado are not citizens In any sense? 

Mr. Boughton. They are citizens; that Is true. 

Comudssioner Gabbetson. The fact is that their condemnation extended 
personally to a very large number of ofllccrs In the field and enlisted men In 
the field? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know how large a number. I know that one was 
singled out for especial condemnation, and that Is this Lieut. Llnderfelt, by 
this committee comimsod as It was. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. They went on the ground, and they hold 
that the attitude of the mine workers was Justified? 

■Air. Boughton. You see—let me explain that to you. Men and women alike 
in Colorado on a question of this kind divide. One group Is In sympathy with 
one side or the other of the Industrial conflict. They form an organization, 
and they give It some such name as the peace league, or something—what Is 
the name of the other one opposed to that? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I will give It up. 
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Mr, BocaHTOK. Well, there Is another such name. Ench side conducts Its 
own Investigation for Itself, and finds facts such as their constituents antici¬ 
pate that they will find. Now, it Is the truth, sir, they carry from the Indies only 
the wealth that they take to the Indies. That Is one reason why the governor 
directed this official nonpartisan Investigation of Its board of officers, a board 
composed, as he felt, of those who would command the confidence of the public, 
and In which, I think, he Is not disappointed, as the report has been received 
by all sides and all classes In Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been received? 

Mr. Bouohton. It has been received; the report has been received by all 
sides and classes In Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, in parliamentary pbrase, when a report has 
been received. It Is Just before the body. So that your report, do you mean, Is 
Just before the public? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. 

Comml-ssloner Garretson. Therefore, \vhnt have they decided In regard to 
the fact after they have considere<l this r'eimrt? That Is what I am trying to 
find. A body receives and expresses- 

Mr. Bouohton. Judging from the expression of opinion concerning the report 
as contained in the newspapers, in the press, from all sides of the indiistrlal 
conflict, from the people at large—and that Is the only means I have of Judging, 
I will say, sir, that It seems to have been received by the Colorado public as 
a final, nonpartisan, conservative expression of facts. 

Commissioner G.ahretson. Do you mean to tell me that the people of Colo¬ 
rado—you referred to the report that was made by this examining board, 
of which you were chairman, consisting of yourself ami Van Ci.se and Capt. 
Banks? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you mean to leave the hlca with this commis¬ 
sion that that commission was nonpartisan, when composed wholly of military 
officers? 

Mr. Bouohton. Decidedly so; decidedly. 

Commissioner Garretson. IVell! 

Mr. Bouohton. In fact, In the common iiarlancc, pei-Imps. we leaned over 
backward so far as it concerned the militia In the greatest effort toward fair¬ 
ness and Justness to all concerned. 

Commissioner Garretson. In having Ibe belief, or desiring to h'avc the Im¬ 
pression with the commission, is that a tribute to the- 

.Mr. Bouohton. Per.sonnel of the Itoard. 

Commissioner Garretson. No— the childlike confidence of the board, or what? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; it is not a tribute at all; It Is the statement of a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it Is a fact that the statements in regard to 
the situation there are wholly dependent on what the pr'rsonal opinions of the 
individuals making the statements may be. For instance, a statement made 
by you Is a reflection of the belief of yourself and the belief of those with 
whom you come Into Intimate contact; while llic .statement umde by Mrs. 
laifferty, for Instance, is a statement of the belief of Mrs. Laffcrty and those 
with whom she is In sympathy and conn's in contact? 

Mr, Bouohton. 1 see what you mean; yes. sir. Idie findings of the peace 
league committee reflected the opinion of that committer', foundcal upon facts 
they had before them to Judge from. 

Commissioner Garretson. The findings of a similar committee appointed by 
those who did not feel in the same way reflected a similar Judgment from the 
facts that they had to go from? 

jlir. Bouohton. Yes. The one was, as wo found, as wide of the mark In 
some Instances as the other. I think I can confidently say for myself and 
associates upon the board of officers, the greatest care having lieen taken by 
us to avoid all Influences that seemed to have actuated these other committees 
who are so far apart In their findings, that our flmlings were not Influencerl or 
colored by cither desire or instinct or truluing or belief.* 

Commissioner Garretson. What do you think Mrs, Lafferty wouM say? 

Mr. Bouohton. We were all trained, I hope—at least, we were nil attorneys, 
and I hope we were In some sort trained to discern the facts, true facts, and 
we set them ,down regardless of how they militated, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you hold the opinion that the h'gal mind Is 
trained to ascertain facts and to make them effective and never to utilize 
quibbles of law or technicalities In the conduct of Us affairs? 
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Mr. Bouohton. I don't Kay that tlie leftal mind does not oftentimes resort 
to it, but I do Kiiy that the legal mind, If It Is such a thing, ought to be trained 
to the discernment of the facts. 

Commissioner Garketson. Don't you believe that Mrs. Laiferty, if placed 
here upon the stand, would probably follow tlie same Iine.s of reasoning when 
detlnlug as to the facts that she and lier ns.soclntes had before them ution 
wlilch their conclusion was based and as to the numlR-r of iieople in the State 
of Colorado wlio are in sympathy witli their report ns agaiast those who were 
In sympathy witli your report of your cominission'/ 

Air. Bouubton. I don't fiinl it within my province to criticize Mrs. Laft'erty, 
the lionesty of her ,1ud«inent Is not to he impugned, and I do not impugn it. 

Commissioner OAiiBEXsoN. 'I'liat is to .say, your commission or Airs. Lafferty's 
committee i.s in tlie ixwition of the three tallm's wlio came together and passed 
a series of rosointlous: “ W'i\ tlie people of Kngland,” tliey were lieaded. Wlticli 
is t.liri peotile of England in tills case, your commission or tlie element that 
Mrs, laifferty represents? 

Air. BotroHTON. You arc asking me a Question that can not be answered. 

Commls.sloner Gakket.so.n. It is a Question of uumliers. 

Atr. Bouchton. Tin! commission tliiit was constituted l>,v the governor was 
a governmental agency and tlie otlier was a volunteer committee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now, here, Alujor- 

Air. BoufiHTO.v (Interrupting). .lust a minute, .sir. if you will iiermlt tlie 
interruption. 

Commissioner Gahbet.sox. Vcs, 

Air. Bol'ghton. Do not get tlie iniin'csslon Hint any nieniln'r of tlie lionrd 
of oliiccrs are out of sympathy witli tlie orgiiniziitioii of liilior in Colorado, .so 
far as their strike was coiicenied. The liostilily of niiy of as to that organiza¬ 
tion is only concerned wllli tlie ovganlzntion coming in open rebellion ami 
armed resistance to tlie constituted militia of tlie State. 

Commi.ssiouer Garbetsoa- Major, I «ill liave to draw yiiiir aliention to your 
own testimony as to personal belief. 

Air. Botoiiton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gasbetson. And ttuit was as to tlie industrial conditions that 
preceded IIle strike. 

Air. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oaiiiietsox. (in tinit lesliiiiiiiiy aioiie- 

Mr, Bouohton (interrnptliig). Well, wliiit wns it, sir'( 1 don't know wliiit 
you are referring to. 

Commis-sloner Gaubet.son. I ain referring to tiie stateiiieiit that you made 
that immediately preceding the strike and for, possilily, two years prior to 
that—- 

Air. Bouohton (inteiTupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. Every deniiind of tlie strikers was granted exeept 
one, recognition of the union. 

i Mr. BoUGHTON. 1 think tliat is a fact, sir; tliat lias iieeii delerinined liy my 
commanding clilef, the governor. 

! Commissioner Gabretson. Tliat lieing tlie case, was your opinion—yon ex¬ 
pressed that as a personal opinion? 

Mr. Bouohton. That is a fact. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Tliiit being tlie cas*', it is ditlicult iiidetsl to arrive 
at a conclusion that at least one ineiiilicr of your coiiiinlssion had prejudged 
the Industrial Question tliat was connecteil tlierewlth. 

Mr, Boughton. I don't see it so, sir, at all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that is my conclusion. 

Mr, Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, now, that is my condu.slon. 

Air. Bouohton. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Therefore, it takes—it liecomes a question of 
personal conviction, Major. Have the iieople of Colorado, in general, ever 
expressed in any great numbers, or the press expressed, on tlielr liehalf, the 
belief that the commission was appointed for the purpose of covering up some 
of the things that were inflaming tlie public mind? 

Air. Boughton. No, sir. May I have yonr aid, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What Is that? 

Mr. Boughton. Alay I have your aid, if I am here in New York, in the 
direction that i Intimated? 
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Commigsloner Gasbetson. Frankly, Slajor, If there is any Individual man In 
. the labor movement that I know that yon want a letter of introdnclioa to I 
shall be very glad to give It. 

Mr. Bouohton. Thank yiju, sir. 

Commissioner GAanETsoN. But I want to qualify that with this; I will make 
It perfectly apjtarent at the same time that I do not Bubscrii)e to tlie opinions 
tlmt yon hold, nor to some of the information tiiat you furni.sh. 

.Mr. Bol'Ghton. Yes. sir. If I can get tiie avenues of publicity for tlie facts, I 
will let tlie people Judge. 

Ctommlssloner G.ikbetson. I won’t give you a clean liill of health. 

Mr. BortiHTON. Tliat is to be exts*cteil, Mr. Garretson. perhaps. 

Commissioner Habiuma.v. Who owns tlie land where the mine camps are 
located? 

Sir. Houqhtox. In tiie instances of tlie tliree i.argost case.s, ttie companies do. 
That Is my understanding. The coal-operating compardes. 

Comnii.ssloner IIakiiisia.n. Well, now, wliat is tlie foiaii of government In those 
camps? 

Mr. Bot'ohtox. Tliey are unorganized; tliat i.s, the.v are not organized into 
towns under tlie towns and cities act. Tliey are .lust groups of liouses witiiout 
streets, usualty clustering around the public road tliat leads tlirougli tlie canyon. 

Commissioner IIaukiman. Bell, they reall.v have no organizcsl foiuii of gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr. Bouohton. No. 

Commissioner Haiuuman. By whom are tliose mine guards einployeii? 

Mr. Bouohton. By tlie mine companies. 

Commissioner IIaiikiman. By tlie companies? 

. Mr. Bouohton. Yes, Madam, as a walcimum is employed. 

Commis.sioner Haiuuman. Wliat aiitliorll.v luive tliey in tlie way of uiakln,g 
arrests and keeping order? 

Mr. Bouohton. I am informer] that in tlie early .stage.s of tlie strike, in tlie 
soutlieni field and before ti e coming of the militia, almost all of sucli giiarda 
lipid coniinissioiis from tiie siierifl's of tlie county as deputies. 

Commissioner II.uuuman. From tlie slieriffs of tlie county? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes. Madiini. 

Commi,ssioner Haiuuman. B'liat lias lioeii tlie altitude toward the enlrnnce 
into the mliiiii,g camps of agents and pisldhu's? 

Mr. IlouuHTON. Tile attitude of tlie guard—the entrance to tlie property after 
the calling of tlie sirike and (lie dciairliiro of former workmen was, as J under¬ 
stand it, very much restricted, Atrs. Harrinuiii. Every person coming up the 
canyon was examimsi. 

Commissioner H.\iiiu.man. Well, did flial liold good as to State oftldals? 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, yes, it did. In one or two instances Unit I knowi lif. It 
did ill tlie instance of a lalwir commissioner who app«>ared with an Italian by 
tlie name of Frank Manctdiii. Tliat is all testilied to hefori* the congressional 
committee, ami tliat Is wliiwe 1 get my information. Frank .Macldnl was depu¬ 
tized also liy tlie commi.ssioner of lalHir and Ids work, at least, that is tile way 
the operators explain it, was to talk to tlie unionized Italian workers In tlie 
mine, and persuade tliem to coa.se work. Wlien tie ajqieared wltli otlier mem¬ 
bers of file conimissioner's olilce, tiie.v were refu.stsi entrance to tiie property, 

Commi.ssioner UAmu.UAN. Well, tlie miloii organizers, lliey are treatisl tlie 
same way, that same attitude, tlie guards luive tlie same attitude? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

{.lommi.ssioiier Hakbiman. W'ell, are tlie riglits of liie people living In llie camp 
similar to those living in Incorporated towns? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Harbtma.x. They liave tlie same rlgtits? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, Madam. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Has tliere ever been any complainl tliat the com¬ 
pany guards interfered with the rights of the miners or tlielr fnmiil(>s? 

Mr. Bouohton. To quite work? 

Commissioner Habbiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, tliere has hemi a gisid deal of I'miqilnint. Tlie coniplaiiit 
was made—we haven’t had so much of tliat the host tew months, 'hut for a 
while the complaint was made almost every day tliat the noilunloii employees 
desiring to quit work were couiiielled to remain at work in violation of th« 
Federal act. 
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Commissloiipr HARsntAN. That Is the only way they Interfeml, was with the 
miners and their families, was where they wanted to quite work, the miner 
wanted to qnit work? 

Mr. Uoi oHXON. I have not said, Mrs. Harrlman, that that was true. You 
asked If there were complaints. 

Commissioner Hariuman. I mean, would you think that that was true? 

Mr. Bououton. Well, the evidence Is quite conflicting. There Is a great mass 
of it Introduced before the congressional committee on both sides. 

Commissioner Habrimah. I see. Well, would you think that the presence of 
these guards In the cump.s has Iwen the cause of irritation, some of the cause? 

Mr. llouGHTON. It undoubtedly has l)een a cause of irritation, and yet It has 
been hard to see how they could be dispensed with, how the dispensing with 
them could he comtjlcle, except by supplanting them wltli the State militia. 

Commissioner Haebiman. That has always been the case before this tronhie 
broke out, too? 

Jlr. BoroiiTON. Yes. 

Commissioner IIarriman. The pn'sent trouble? 

Sir. Boughton. Yes. The guards, I think, were employed only upon the 
breaking out of the trouble—the strike, that Is. 

Commissioner Harrima.n. Would you think that any pence Is likely to be 
permanent where the industrial condition, the industrial conditions, where the 
only rcpre.sentativo.s of law are men in the pay of the company? 

Mr. Boigiiton. Not if that condition existed. 

Coinmls.sloncr IIarriman. Paid also by the company? 

Mr. Bovghton. Not if that condition exlstwl; I should say not. 

Commissioner IIarriman. Isu’t that what does exist—these guards? 

■Mr. HoroiiTON. At this time, Mrs. IIarriman, there are no guards there now. 

Commissioner Harriman. In don’t mean now. 

Jlr. Bouc.iiton. Nor were there at any time during the occupancy of the 
region by the militia, but when there was no militia, no United States troops, 
then the guards were maintained on the property. 

Commissioner Harriman. That Is what I mean; not before the occupation 
by the militia. You say, then, ns I understand, the only means of keeping 
M-der was through the.se. inino guards, and tlu'se guards arc employetl, aren’t 
they, by the companies? 

Mr. liofGiiTON. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, do you think it is likely that there will ever 
be any pennanent peace while the only representatives of the law are men em¬ 
ployed by the company? 

Mr. Boiigiiton. Not while there is a strike present in the immediate vicinity- 
large grono of men. 

Commissioner Harriman. I mean before the strike took place at any time? 

Mr. BoroHTON. There wore no guards before the strike, Mrs. Harriman. 

Commissioner Harriman. But before tlie tronhie. 1 don't mean the strike. 
I mean the acuteness, when they had what they call the massacre or war? 

Jlr, Bovghton. On April 20. you mean; this last episode; in tlic interregnum 
between the presence of troops? 

Commissioner Harriman. I mean the winter. 

Jlr. Boirc.HTON. There were no guards during the winter. 

Commissioner Harriman. Not all winter? 

Jlr. Bovohton. Not after October 28, when they were dlsarmeil and sent 
away by the militia. 

Commissioner Harriman. They were there before that? 

Jlr. Bougiiton. Yes; from September, when the strike was culled, and these 
large colonies of strikers were organized at the entrance to their canyons. 
Then the companies employed these armed guards upon their properties under 
the theory of protection against aggression at the point. 

Commissioner IlARRiiiAN. Well, when they withdrew the troop.s the Idea would 
be there would be no longer any armed guards there? 

Jlr. Bovghton. Well. If the troops are withdrawn, Jlrs. Harriman—If there 
are no troops In the Held—and the strikers remained In Immediate proximity 
to the properties, the chances are the companies will reemploy mine guanls: 
and that it Is true it breeds trouble; there Is no question about that, because 
they dislike each other very Intensely, 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, that comes right back to the same question 
again. Do you think there Is likely to ever be any peace as long as the only 
representatives of the law are these mine guards? 
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BofaHTOK. No, sir. 

Commissioner Hakbimas. Weil, tlint Is what I want to get. 

ilr. Bouqhton. So long as the strike continues. 

Oonimissloner Habbiman. Weil, isn’t tlie strike likely to continue as long as 
that attitude is taken by the company? 

Mr. Bouohton. 1 can’t say. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Of employing tlicse men to- 

Mr. Bouohton (interrupting). No; the guards are likely to continue ns long 
ns tlie strike contInue.s. The strike is not likely to continue as long as the 
guards continue. It l.s tlie other way around. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Is it likely there will be any permanent satisfaction 
on the part of the mine workers with tlieir rCglnic, where the luliabitants of 
the town are concerned, or whatever you call it, by men wlio are in tlie employ 
of the companies—tlie mine owners? 

Mr. Bouohton. Lately we have not discerned any instances of claimed peon¬ 
age. The claim was made, weekly and hourly almost, before tlie congressional 
committee met. When the congi'essional coiiiniittee came to Colorado that mass 
of testimony was offeriHl to it, but upon tlie adjournment of the committee we 
liave not heard any more of it, for some reason or other, and the claim has not 
lieen made. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Before there was any contention In the district, say, 
two years ago, were not the sheriffs and the coroners and such peace officers as 
there were tlicre employees of the conipanh's, ex-euiiptoyees of the conipanles, or 
lieople who were ameiiabtc to company Inllitence? 

Mr. Boughton. Otlier than to say, sir, that there was a supposition used re¬ 
currently In every political campaign by some that that was true; I could not 
state the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a few (luestions to ask you Wa.s ttie inquiry which 
your iioard conducti'd a imhlic or a private inquiry? 

Mr. Bouohton. It was a private one, sir, for this reason: It was felt tliat we 
could not get the facts at all unless in a great iiunilHw of instances we gave 
assurances to those tliat w’C had to deiiend upon for the facts that their names 
ivimld not lie exploited. Tliero are inhalMtants of tliat little place down there 
in hetween those two groups of combatants, and it wa.s as miicli as their lives 
were worth to appear to tell aiiytliiiig to use about at—as seeming to take sides 
witli one or tlie otlier. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. So that it was conducted in private for those rea.sons? 

Mr. Bouc.iiton. It was conducted in private; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in your testimony this morning you make tills state¬ 
ment; "Tiltas was sliot in the back. The only piece of uiimmiiitlon that was 
discovered in Tikas’s body was of a kind not ti.sed by the National Guard, but 
that is explainable because there were in the group of National Guardsmen at 
that time civilians from the coal-mining villages tqi the canyon who had come 
to their assistance.” 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you, as Tikas ran or stumhksl or was In a 
Iiosltlon in which he was when he was shot, who was behind him in a position 
tliat could have fired bullets into his back? First, how many men of the Na¬ 
tional Guard were tlicre? 

Mr. Bouohton. I tlilnk tliey were all moinhers of tlie National Guard. 

Chairnian Walsh. IIow many- 

Mr. Bouohton (interrupting). Forty or fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you make any distinction tietween the civilians 
from tlie coal-mining villages up tlie canyon and tlie National Guard? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. By those terms 1 refer to the tinuiilformed and 
merely enlisted men that I described this morning. 

Clialrman Walsh. How many civilians were there from the eonl-iiiitiing vil¬ 
lages up the canyon belilnd Mr. Tikas at the time he lost his life? 

Mr. Bouohton. Forty; between 41) and 50, sir, has been estimated. 

(^htiirninn Walsh. And how many National Guardsmen? 

Mr. Bouohton. About a dozen. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat there were about .'U or ,55 iicople hclilml Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Bouohton. In that general direction; yes, sir. 

Chnlrman Walsh. Now% tliese men w'erc also members of the National (Jiiard 
that you mentioned here as the civilians from up the canyon, were they? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. And tiiey were also armed? 
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Mr. BouonTON. Yes; they were armed, but not with the militia arms, sir. 

Ohalrman Walsh. .So that the interence that we are to draw from tills Is 
perhaps that one piece of ammunition which you say was discovered In Mr. 
Tlkas's body may or may not have come from a weapon In the hands of one of 
these ununifornied men that you call in your testimony civilians from the coal¬ 
mining villages? 

Mr. Boiiohton. Yes, sir; that Is true. sir. The word “ civilian ” Is, of course, 
inaccurate. I used It tor want of another. Tliose were men in civilian clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. But they were all National Guards? 

Mr. Bouoiiton. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Some with not as much experience as the others? 

Mr. Bouohto'n. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And a dozen of them, then, were what you call National 
Guardsinon and the ollier.s were the employees of the mining companies. 

Mr. Bouohton. Yea, sir. Now, yon ought not to Infer too much in that direc¬ 
tion, because the other wounds- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just a moment. I was just coming to that. Just 
let me ask you the question. I was just going to ask you. You don’t want to 
leave that Impression In that iilece of testimony that there were not other 
wounds In his body? 
i Mr. Bouohton. No, sir: not at all. 

I Chairman W’alsh. As a matter of fact, there were two bullet holes that went 
entirely through his body? 

Air. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Anil made by such weaiions as your VI men had? 

Air. BotroHTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And most of these wounds were sufllcient to have cau-sed 
his dealh? 

Mr. Bouohton. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Either one of them? 

Mr. Bouohton. Y’es. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is correct? 

Mr. Bouiihton. Yes, sir; and that is what I was going to explain. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. You were going to explain when? 

Mr. Bouohton. In this examination of mine. 

Chairmnn Walsh. And in this examination yon were going to explain that? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairmnn Walsh. Now, did Dr. Beslimir testify liefore your commi-sslon? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; he testified before the coroner’s jury. 

f’liairmun Walsh. Now, In the testimony before the coroner’s jury, in the 
trial or inquest held by the coroner, did you retiise to permit tlie military wit- 
ne.s,se.s to testify uniler tlie exaiidiiatioa of flic district attorney of ttiat county? 

Mr. Boitohton. No, sir. I suggested to tlie slieriff tiuit It seemed wise—inns- 
ninch ns the dl.striet attorney was nceompanied liy tlie iiltorney for tho Cniteil 
Mine Workers of .America—tliat the coroner lilmself conduct the examination, 
and we would open the doors to them and supply them with all the men they 
wanted to have. 

Chairmnn Walsh. And did the slieriff commnuicate tliiit to tlie coroner? 

Mr. Bouuhton. I communicated It to lilm in ihm-soil 

Clialrmnn Walsh. I thought you said you told the sheriff? 

Mr. Boughton. I said tlint'to the coroner. If I saiil “slieriff," it should he 
corrected to "coroner.” 

Clmirmun Walsh. W'ere you there in your oUlcial capacity ns major? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W’alsh. In your military capacity? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Cliairniiiii Walsh. And how many .soldiers did you have with you at that 
timo? 

Mr. Bouohton. I believe the coroner’s Jury came up to the camp at Ludlow 
after the expedition to Fremont County had left, which would mean that there 
remained some four or five companies of Infantry, two troops of cavalry, and a 
portion of the field artillery, with the signal corps. 

Chairman Walsh. How many soldiers w'cre present when you made the sug¬ 
gestion to the coroner that the district attorney—was the district attorney regu¬ 
larly ciecteil by the people? 

Mr. Bouohton. I'es, sir . 
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Chairman Walsh. Kow, how mans' soldiers did j'ou have right there with 
yoit when you suggested to the coroner that Inasmuch as the district attorney 
was accompanletl by the attorney of the linlte<l Mine Workers of America that 
the coroner should ask the questions? 

Mr. Bocohton. None; as I remember, none. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It In your camp? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; In the headquarter’s tent. They were all present in 
tlie camp. 

Chairman Walsh. How many soldiers were lu your camp? 

Mr. Bouohton. About 400. 

Chairman Wal.sh. M ils the coroner a clyillan? 

Mr. Bouohton. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. jVnned or unarmed? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman W.tLsn. He ado]ited your suggestion? 

Mr. Bouohton. It was a reque.st. Well, .lodge what it wa.s—I might say I 
made It as a suggestion. I reiuarketl, '■ I suggest, Mr. Coroner, that you conduct 
this examination yourself. 1 will .supply you with all the men you want”: and 
the coroner’s .fury there took part. 

Chninnan Walsh. Did >ou give tlie coroner any reason why you did not want 
tile district attorney to a.sk tlie qiicstloiiK? 

Mr. iiouuiiTON. Mr. (thnirnian, the di.strict attorney acqulescctl In the sug¬ 
gestion with tile statement that Ite felt tlie propriety of it. 

Cliairman Walsh. My question, liowever, Ma.ior, was—you probably missed 
it—was whetlier or not yon told tlie coroner tlie rcn.sons whlcli you have given 
to the commission here wliy yon did not- 

Mr, Bouohton (interrupting). Yes; and I added to it- 

Chairman Walsh (Interruptiiigt. TImt answers tlie question. 

Mr. BoudHToN (continuingl. I aildeil this, tisi, Mr. Cliairmiin; I told liiiu 
that It was at least iiiuisuul for a coroner’s Jury to Investigate the military 
arm of tlie State concerning the dentlis of tliose sialii in liattle, and told him 
that no\-ortlic](‘.ss \vo di'sired to afford hini every facility for inquiry, hut sug¬ 
gested limt lie do it Iiiinself. 

(.ihuirmiin W.m.sh. I'p to limt time laid tlie district attorney examined other 
witnesses? 

Mr, Boughto.n. I could not answer yon. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tlie district attorney undertaking to examine one ot 
your witnesses at the time you made this statement? 

Jir. Bouohton. I tliink not, sir. I tliiiik It precisled all examinations. 

Chalrmim Wai.su. Had you ascertained from any source timt tlie district 
attorney of tlie count.i' had lieen conducting any Inquiry or examination of any 
witnesses up to tliiit lime? 

Mr. Bouohton. I think not, I lissome that tliut is it. 

Chiiirnian Walsh. Did you have any information U|«jn wliicli you grounded 
your a.ssumptloii ? 

Mr. Bouohton. No; except it was tlic ordinni'y course for lilm to do it. 

Chairman IValsh. You moan tlie ordinary course in Colorado wliere there 
liad been conflicts bctw«'n the workingmen and the militia? 

ilr. Bouohton. No; not that. It is the ordinary course with every eoroner’s 
Jury, in ordinary times of pence, when llie la'nce ofllcers of tlie county have not 
been superseded, for tiie district iiltoriiey to conduct the coroner's Jury investi¬ 
gation. 

Chairman Walsh. For the district iittorney to conduct it? 

Ml'. Bouohton. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. After you made tlint statement or lequest of Uie coroner, 
did the district attorney withdraw from the investigation at that time? 

Mr, Bouohton. I believe timt he did. I lielieve that he acquiesced then very 
graciously. 

Chairman M’^alsh. Did he go away? 

Mr. Bouohton. And shortly went away. He walked around—he and I 
walked around together—lie and I and the attorney for the union. We walked 
around the camp togetlier. 

Cliairman Walsh. You stated, I believe, that after a certain time npon that 
day that Mr. Tikas, the deceased, became a combatant—briefly state it as 
possible—wlmt was the act tliat lie committed? 
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Jlr, BoroHTON. The ascertained fact was that he went from the colony with 
his gun and his held glass and joined the Greeks In the railroad cut When he 
was taken prisoner he had no rifle, but his pockets were full of ammunition. . 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other act that you noticed upon which you 
based the statement In your direct examination that he had become a com¬ 
batant? 

Mr. Boughton. I think not. sir; I don’t recall any. 

Chairman Walsh. What prisoners of war informed your officers that an 
attack hud been plamied for Easter Sunday? What were their names? 

Mr. Boxtghton. Sir, those are foreign names. I will be very glad to supply 
them to the commission if I can. They are not on the tip of my tongue at 
present. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it AVilllam S-n-y-d-e-r? 

Mr. Boughton. I think he was one. He did say something of that kind; 
yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you remember any other person who said It? 

Mr. Boughton. Oil, yes. Yes, I can recall tliem—I visualize them quite 
lilainly ns they were telling llieir story. 

Charman Walsh. Well, the numbers, if you can approximate? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, some tliree or four. 

Chairman W.alsit. Were you present when tliey told you tills? 

Mr. Boughton. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. It was at tlic liearing, was it? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was anyone else present except the three members 
of the commission? 

Mr. Boughton. In one Instance tiiat I recall there was an interpreter, but 
we found that we could not use liim and tliat we could understand the witnesses 
ourselves better than wltli the interpreter. 

Chairman Walsh. The strikers at that time were contending that a murder 
had been committed in the case of Louis Tikas and that a massacre had 
occurred In the Lmllow tent colony, were they not? 

Mr. BottGHTON. Y’es; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And among llio.se accusers was a man named William 
Snyder? 

Mr. BotiGHTON. I think not. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was William Snyder the same man that the testimony 
siiowed carried his dead boy away on his shouliler? 

Jlr. Boughton. Oh, I see wliat you mean now, sir. .After the lapse of two 
or three days, so we are Informed in the columns of the press, two different 
stories were told by him whh’h did not agree with eaeli other nor with the one 
he IukI told our officers that night. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what I was asking you was—getting to was—was 
AYilliam Snyder one of these men tliat was before your commission of three 
anil made a statement that an attack had been planned for Easter Sunday? 

Mr. Boughton. No, no; he had gone to Trinidad, whither we were not per¬ 
mitted to go—the three of us—or ratlier did not dare to go. It would have 
been suicidal to go at that particular time. We relied upon testimony, singly 
examined, of the officers to whom we talkeil together at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. When did M’llllnm Snyder state to you that an attack 
had been planned for Easter Sunday? 

Mr. Boughton. He did not state that to me. I never saw Sn.vder that I 
know of. 

Chairman AValsh. When did be slate that to your officers? 

Mr. Boughton. I told you, Mr. Clialrman, that It was my impression that he 
was among the number who made such a statement. I am not clear upon that 
now. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Did you get from the same source of Information later 
afterwards that Mr. Snyder said that he had been cunsetl and threatened by 
the soldiers: that he was In great fear of his life and very anxious to propitiate 
the militia at that time; and that he told what was not true and thereupon 
denied It? 

Mr. Boughton. I never heard that statement before, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It may not be correct. I am just asking you the question 
as to whether It Is within your knowledge. 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 
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Clialrman Wai.sit. Did you liear the testimony of a physician at Iho coroner’s 
Inquest, or did you read the testimony of a physician at tlie coroner's Inquest, 
to yic effect that tlie l)low received upon tlie liead liy Mr. Tikas mlglit liave 
been sufflclently severe to liave caused his death? 

Ifr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Waush. Even if lie liad not been wounded liy llie liiillets? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chalrnian Wai.sh. Tliat wins tlie lilow that was struck liy whom? 

Mr. ISoroiiTON. li ma.v liave lieeii tlie lilow struck liy Llndcrfclt, and I may 
say that it is my opinion tliat it was. But there wa.s considerable testiinony 
before us that other l)low.s were .struck at Tikas. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. liy otlier inenihers of tlie niilitla? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Cliairnian W.\i,sii, Was lie on tlie frroiiiid wlien lie was struck or slandiia; up? 

Mr. Boughton. Standing up. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. Did tlie testimony sliow you. upon wliicli you imsed your 
conclusions tills morning, tliat this man had lieeii sliot rimning or wlien lie was 
I.iing down? 

Mr. BoniitToN. 1 don’t know tliat we liave any concrete evidence Hint would 
delernilne that or indicato wliicli it was. 

Cliairnian W.\i..sh. Did tlie testiniony sliow tliat tlie two iuillets wliicli went 
entirely Ihrotigli tlie body of itir. Tikas entered the liack at a |ioiiit liiglier up 
tliaii lliey emerged at tlie front of ids liody? 

Mr. Bot'GiiTON. Yes. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. Wliicli way was it—liigiier iiji or lowi-r down? 

Mr. ItouGiTTON. Iflglier an, ns I recall it, sir—higher iqi -slionting down from 
llie emlinnkment. He was a small man, Jlr. CImirmaii—i|iiito small. 

Clialrman Wai.sii. OiiIIo small nnd iiiiiirined? 

Air. BounimiN. At flint lime; yos, sir. 

(iliairmnii Wai.sii. You leslitied tliat only IG Baldviii-IVlis di’teeiivis were 
iinporlod? 

Mr. BoroitTO.N'. I did not say imported, sir. I don’t know where tlioy got 
tliem. 

Chairman IValsh. Did I understand you to say Unit tliero were only 10 
l(aldwiti-I'’elis dolectivi's on this groniiil during tlie slrlke? 

Jir, Boudirro.N, Dining tlie entire sirike. In tlie course of my duties it 
liccnme significant for me to asceiTaiii tlial. lieiTiuse if it were triio Unit tliat 
detectivi' agency was supplying armed men from (lie purlieus of tho large 
(owns of tin's coiiniry. if would have heeii ineiimtient upon me to have Klo|iped 
it. I went to the a.geiit of that detective agency, .\. C. I’clts, wlio made an 
alfidavit to that effect. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Made an aflidavit to what effei tV 

Mr. Boughton. That only that iiumher of men were em|iloyed by his ageney 
at any time, and the same numlier of men at all limes. 

Chairman IYalsh. Did lie tell you wlien lie made Hint afliilavit. wlien you 
tiilkod with liim, tliat lio mado a di.stiiiefioii lietwisai emiiloyiiig lliem and giitli- 
ering them up and sending tliem out to llie mine owners who em|iioyed tlieiii? 

Mr. Boughton. I know he made lids dislinetion: He said, “This does not In- 
eliide about as many more wlio are soeret-service men, wlio are not armed at 
all, wlio are employed, perliaps, in tlie mines at wia'k. anil tilings of that 
kind, whose Identlly I don’t want to disclose unless I have to”; nnd I could 
not SCO any reason why ho should. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Now, Jlr, Felts sniil lliat t" yon? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chiilrninn Waush. Now, isn't Unit fact that during this trouble tliat Mr. 
Felts would go to Denver and other cities and send men to tlie mines where 
Ihey would be emidoyed by llie ojierators so that tlioy miglit say tliey were not 
Bnldwln-Folts deteetives? 

Mr. Boughton. No. It is true, liowevor, as well ns I can ascertain, tlmt Felts 
was used liy tlie coal operating comiiiinies to drum up men from the police 
departments of the large cliies—('x-policeiiieii and otlier men wliose clinrncters 
seemed to justify’their employment in tliat caruicity. accordiii.g to tlielr lights, 
nnd semi them to tlie operating companies in some instnm*es. 

Chairman Walsh. How inany of sneh men were sent in there, if you know? 

Mr. Boughton. I can not tell you. sir. He tells me liiiuself- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Who tell-s you? 

Jlr. Boughton. A. C. Felts. 
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Chairman Walsh. Dili lio tpli it In yonr own inquiry? 

Mr. lioiiGHTox. No; lie iliil not ooiue up- 

Cliiilrman Walsh (interrupting). Well, as I understand it, you are not 
eonfining your statements to information from tliat .source, but wherever’you 
learned it? 

Jlr. Bouohton. No; I am trying to answer you. No; lie told me that he 
had done that for the companies in quite a number of lnstance.s; but that, a.s 
compared with tlie total number of tlie mine guards employed, lie liad to do witli 
only a small portion of tliem. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. Did yon read tlie (oatimony given liefore tlie coiigre.ssional 
cominittc'o by Mr. Felts? 

Mr. Bol’oiiton. I don't know tliat I read it. I lieiird about it. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you read tlie statement from tlie testimony before tlie 
congressional committee to tile effect tliat wlille tliere were only l(i of tlie 
Baldvvin-Felts men on tlie ground, tliat most id' tlie mine guards had liei'ii 
selected by Mr. Pelts by going around to the different cities of the country and 
engaging them for service, or arranging them for service, and then semling them 
Into Colorado to he employed by tlie mine owners? 

Mr. Bohuhton. I don't rwali Unit, sir; liiil: that testimony was given before 
the employment of the guards the last time, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. I .sw‘. Now, in the assoolatlon of metalllferaiis miners, for 
which you have been and are still an attorney, are any of tlie cmiipanies located 
at Creede In that organization? 

Mr, Boliihtox. Not at all: not one, 

Chairniiin Walsh. You don't represent any of those? 

Mr. Boughton, No, sir. 

Chairman Wal,sii. Do you know W\ 1'. Ward, of l.l Broail Streid, New York, 
director of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Boughtox. I never heard of iiim. 

Chiilrninn Walsh. Is tiie l.a.st Dollar Gold .Mining Co., of Cripple Creek, one 
of your companies for wliom you work? 

Mr. Bouohtox. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did yon never liear that W. F. Ward was president of 
the Bast Dollar Gold Jliiiing Co., of Criiqile Creek, Colo,? 

Mr. Bot'GuroN. No; but I would not know tlie iiresideiit and oflieers—piir- 
ticnlariy if they do not reside in Cidorado—of tliose (‘oinimnies. Von see tliere 
are sonie 201) companies tliere in Cripple Creek, all iinlilin,g a inemiiershlp in Ibis 
central org.anlzatlon foniicd for a quite ilmlted luirpose. .Now, my dealings are 
with the association ns sncli. 

('hairman Walsh. Wliat individual employs you as attorney? 

Mr. Bouuhton. Tlie corporation known as tlie mine owners’ nssociation. 

Chairman Walsh. Bead that question. 

The IIkcobthb. What indlvldmit employs yon as attorney? 

Clniirmnn W.yi.sii. For this corporiitionV Wliat tmman liciiig makes the 
contract? 

Jir. Boughton. Ttie president, Mr. E. A. Coliiurn. He is also president of 
tlie A.1nx Gold Mining Co., one of tlie constituent memticrs. 

Chairman W’ai.sh. .4nd Is your compensation paid li.v clieck or currency? 

Idr. Boughton. It is paid by check. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. And does it come from tlie trensuver of Hint association 
in Cripple Creek or elsewhere? 

Mr, Boughton. In Cripple Creek, sir; from tlie organization, signed by the 
pre.sident and secretary. 

y Clialrman Walsh. Do you liiiow wlio tlie directors of tiie large constituent 
companies are who are In' your organizaflon at Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, I know some, hut a very few, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Do you know anw of tlie directors or olticlals—general 
offlclal.s, or general oflieers—of tlie Cripple Creek companies tliat are also 
officers of coinpanles in tlie field wliere fids 'controversy is going on? 

Mr. Boughton. Not one, sir. I was under tlie Impressloii tliat there were 
none. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is a fact that W. P. W'ani, of 15 Broad Sti'cet, New 
York City, is n director in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and al.so president 
and director in tlie Bast Dollar Gold Mining Co., of Crlpide Creek, wlilcli you 
say is one of Hie innsHtiient memliers of tlie assix’lation wlilcli emplo.vees you, 
are you aware of it? 

Mr. Boughton. Not aware of it, sir; and It would have no significance. 
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Chairman Waibh. That Is all, thank you, Major. Oli, I want to ask you 
another question. Now, this hearing was rather precipitate, as tlie lailles 
cjme here yesterday and wanted to he heard, and we thought It was fair to 
hear you also In behalf of the militia and the people whom you represent. 
And we will, of course, make a full and deeiier investigation Into these facts. 
Now, how long do you expect to be In New York? 

Mr. Bouohton. I hope to be able to accomplish something in the direction 
of my errand within a week. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Within a week. Now, during that week, will vou be at 
your present address at tlie Waldorf? 

Mr. BotiGHTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough, If it is not too much trouble, 
to give to Mr. B. M. Manly, as our director of public hearings, your card so he 
may get in touch with you and got the names of all wilue.sses wluuu you think 
Would make competent witnesses ns to the facts when we get to Colorado? 

Mr. Bouohto.n. Yes, sir; yes, sir; gladly. 

Clialrman Walsh. Who is tlie president of the mine owners’ association? 

Mr. Boughton. E. A. Colburn, of Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. lioiighton, tliank you. Jlr. .Manlv will 
communicate with you. Major, and we ar-e very much ohilgcd. 

.lodge Lindsey. I can answer that publicly or privately. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDaE BEN B. LINDSEY. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Just for the purpose <d' making our record, 1 will a.sk 
you a few preliminary questions. Your name? 

.Indge Lind.sev. Sly name is Ken K. l.indsey. 

Mr. Thompson. Yonr addres.s? 

.fudge Lindsey. Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession or- 

.indge Li.ndsey. I am a lawyei', a Juitge on the bench, and liave hemi for 15 
years or thereabouts, In the clly of Denver. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, yon may go on with your story. 

Judge Li.ndsey. I will try, Mr, Chairman, to make my story as connected as 
po.sslhle; but unless I should be ndsunderstoiai, I first wish to make a state¬ 
ment as to tlie statement made by the gentleman who has iireceded me, which 
I tidnk Is a good illustration of much of the mlsniider.Btandlng which grows 
out of an unfortunate situation like that which yon are usketl to hear some 
evidence about. 

lie rend from a newspaper saying that a Mr. Lord, representing the miners, 
had stateti that there were 2,(100 men, miners, and if nei-essary there would he 
50,000 more ready to resist the militia. The gentleman did no't state what Mr. 
I.ord said, neither dkl the newspainTs that he read from state what Jlr. Isird 
said. Mr. Lord said, for I was present when he said, that If the tactics pursued 
by certain men In the militia that brought about the murders, as he expressed 
it and claimed, of women and children were rejiealed in Colorado that there 
were in tliat ease 2.(XI0 men who had red blood enough in their veins to resLst 
tJmt sort of eneroaclimeiit under whatever name It might be called, and tliat 
ttiere were 50.000 men in tills country who were willing to Join. 

Now, tliat is an entirely different statement from that wlileli the gentleman 
read and the statement which he would have this commission to helleve Is true. 

I merely mention it as a good Illustration of how Mr. Lawson could have lieen 
inlsqnotrtl and misrepresented by tlie paper from which lie [the witness 
Eougliton] read. ^ 

1 have talkixl personally witli Mr. Lawson within the last fortnight or so. 
Just before I left Denver. I have talked wdth Mr. Lawsou in the presence of 
men of the moat radical type, who proposwl or siiggestixl things that I have 
lieard Mr. Law.son fight against and talk against, and tlie .statements made to 
me by Mr. Lawson are quite contradictory of the statement the gentleman read 
from the newspaper purimrtlng to be made by Mr. I.nwson. Since I left Denver 
and .since I have been in this city I linve found myself nii.squotetl on sevci’al dif¬ 
ferent occasions and things put into my mouth that I never said, things put into 
my month tliat I coukl not liave said; and I wish to state to this eouiniissloii, 
because of tills fact of wlilcli I am a witness, liavlng heard Mr. Lord, that it 
go very slow in accepting statements made lu the newspapers. I Imvi' a state¬ 
ment in tlie Kuehlo Ctiicftiiin of May 3 tliut 1 could offer to this commission. 
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t\vo or three columus, In which it Is stated that a certain prominent citizen 
of Colorado said that the thing to be done with men like myself was that 
they should be killed—k-l-l-l-e-d-. I am not going to claim that those men wto 
are making Inflammatory statements of that kind are trying to stir up a senti¬ 
ment among certain individuals that will bring about my own murder, yet that 
will be found In the Pueblo Chieftain of Jlay 3, which Is supposed to be the 
ollicial organ, in so far as they have any official organ,, of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. Now, so much for that. 

I would like to state, or make some general statements, about the situation 
down there, or about my inkssion here. 1 came to Colorado when I was a small 
boy about 10 or 11 years of ago. I have liwd there for 30 years. I know the 
politics of our State. I know something o’f the industrial conditions of our 
State. I know the slruggle.s In the legislature In our State, and I want to say 
this question in Colorado Is a bigger question than a mere question of a strike. 
It has got beyond that. It is a great political and industrial struggle. It Is 
not local; It is national. The symptoms may be local, like a boll which comes 
from the humor of the blood, working out that poison. It has broken out in 
Colorado at one time; it has broken out in Mlcldgan at another time; in West 
Virginia at anotlier time; in Pennsylvania at another time. It is going to 
keep on breaking out as long as we continue to put salvo on the sore and do 
nothing to cure the humor in the blood. Hy that I mean you have got to go 
deeply into fundamental questions concerning rights of property and the rights 
of humanity. And I wouhl like to give a f<‘w concrete iliustrations, if I may 
with your permi.ssion, to expiain to you wtiy I am liiteresled as a citizen in 
tlie.se questions and wliy I tldiik I have a right to come to this commission from 
tlie peoide of Cotorado and to the Presiclent of the United States and the 
lieople of the East. 

In tlie first place, I have been judge of the cliildren’s court anyway 15 years. 
I have helped to establish those courts in this city and in nearly every city in 
lids country. But I know liow futile and absurd tliat sort of work is If it 
stopped tliere. For an examiile, this court deals wltti deiiendent cldldren as 
well us delinquent children. jN’uml)ers of dependent cldldi-on come to those 
cotirts every year—Increasing mnnhers—and we are not going to ladp tliem by 
sitting on a hencli and trying tliese cases. For instance, in Colorado tlie official 
reiMjrt i.sstied liy the secretary of tlie hoard of diarities and correiiions. taken 
from the coal-mine inspectors’ reports, sliowing that in the space of about four 
year.s, limited to tliree or four counties in tlie State of Colorado wliere coal is 
mined, nearly 700 little children were made orjihans or fatlieiiess and de¬ 
pendents hccau.se of explosions in lliese coal mines, a large number of which, 
if Indeed not the greater number of whlcli, mlglit liave been avoided had tliei 
ordinary safety aiiplianccs been employed tlmt are employed in other countries, 
wliere sucli accidents are as 1 to 3 as compared with tlie nunilier in tills coun- 
tr,v. The testimony seeims to be undisputed, ns I understand, and there Is 
much evidence to prove it if it i.s dlsputeil, that about three times ns many 
men are blown up in tlie coal mines of Cidorado as are blown up in the coal 
mines in other States, and the claim of the men is tliat it is due largely to 
incompetence; that it is due largely to carelessness; that it is duo largely to 
unwillingness to use the dividends, or rutlier to u.se tlie money, to purchase 
and install the safety appliances that ought to be Installed and to tlie control 
of public officials or the refusal to permit public officials to inspect tliese mines, 

I have talked wltli labor inspectors in Colorado. I have read tlieir testimony, 
and I can say to you tliat tliey have been refused, and indignantly refused, the 
right to Inspect some of these mines and that accidents have occurred and the 
fathers of children have been hurled into eternity because of this lawlessness 
on the part of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. And I want to say here publicly, 
knowing whereof I speak, and being familiar with the political conditions In 
Colorado, that there are no more lawless public-service corporations in the 
history of States than those In the State of Colorado, first fighting to the death 
every measure designed to aid social and industrial justice by every method 
within their power, seeking to blind the people to the necessity of these meas¬ 
ures, if you please, by such men ns E. A. Colburn, president of this miners’ 
association, who is also president of tlie children’s aid society, if you please, 
and president of the State board for child and animal protection, and who had 
been for many years. And the State board of child and animal protection, 
through its agents have fought to the death a child-labor law to take little 
children out of those mines and coke ovens, when at the same time they have 
arrested men In those mines for beating a mule. It Is a mighty spectacular 
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tiling to arrest a man for cruelty to a mule, and everybody approves and 
applauds that, but It Is a different thing when Sir. Colburn’s society for the 
protection of children and animals from cruelty does everything It possibly 
can through agents, as confessed In their own magazines, to defeat a law to 
take the little children out of the coke ovens and tlie mines In Colorado. That 
I u.ssert and that 1 am prepared to prove. That Is only one of the many, many 
fact.s that caused these men to have no respect for the men who prate ahout 
religion and philanthropy and charity and who are using that as a hllnd to 
cover up their fight against re.-d constructive programs to get rid eventually 
of the kind of struggle we ai-e liaving in Colorado, Tlie situalion In Colorado 
is not fully understood throughout the country. I could give von many illus- 
tralions from my own court records. ‘ ‘ 

Here is a poor woman wiio is pounced on by llic State hureaii of cldid and 
animal protection and brought into my court in an effort to take away lier chil¬ 
dren, and I find tliat lu'r liiisl)a!id is killcil in 11a.' mills, if you please, and slio 
is supposed to live in a iwo-room laiuse. and slie take.s a iioarder, and hocause 
of these conditions tliey say it is an immoral condition, for slie is not married 
to the boarder, and they must take the clilldren tiway. It would l>e very nice 
for me to -sit on tlie lieneli and aid in a jiltin to talte away iier ciiildren ttnd 
send them off to a children’s liome, where tliey can lie adopted out tlie next 
day atid slie will nei'er know wliat iiei'aine of tlieni—no more right to know 
than a dog, a condition as liad as any in slavery times, wiien tliey look tlie 
eliildron away from tlieir mothers and sold them into slavery. 

I say you Itave got to go doO|i, and I went deep into tliat case, sir, and tlie 
testimony taken at that lime in my court sliows tliat flic railroad company 
paid tliat motiter a few luiiidred dollars after her hiishand was killed in the 
smelter mitt. And I wanted to Ittiow why tlie railroad company paid iter these 
few Imndred dollars, and t found mit that lier luishand liaii worked in the 
smelter mills and worliod ttiere Id years for tt or 12 linitrs a day during tlie 
da.vs wlien they liad tlie eigld-liotir law. And I .said, “How is it tliat tlie rail¬ 
road cianiiany can jiay you any moiii'.v?” And np steps a man from tlie smelter 
mills and stiys in my court tlial is very siiiuili'. I'ndcr the eiglit-liour law, wlicn 
that was passed It apiilied only to men working In mills and mines. It did not 
iilipl.v to a man Avorking on a railroad. So we eiianged the pay roll of the men 
working on tlie sing piles from the smelter company to the railroad eonipany, 
wliere tliey could work 12 liours, if you please, without violating tito laiv. Do 
you think, my friends nnd gonllcmeri of this commission, tliat that sort of 
violence on tlie part of lliese eompiinies, that lias been going on tliero for 
.vears—and I Iiave nientlonod only a few specific instances of eonereto di'ltiiis— 
i.s not going to arouse feeling’' 1 stayed in tlie little homo of one of tliese 
miners one niglit, and he turned lo mo and he said, “ Wlien I came to tills 
State 25 years ago tlii're was iiriictieally no development in those hills. I 
worked in tliose hills. My son worked in tliose liilis. He lost ills life in tliose 
lilllK, and 1 have been maimed in tliose lillls, nnd all tltc wealtli tliat comes 
tViuii tliose hills, tlio energy tliat niiikes transportation and life nnd the com- 
forls we itave possilde come out tlifoiigli my hthor, and I lionght mo a little 
iiome, and 1 have lived Iiero. And now tlio people of New York, who have tlie 
l<',gal title under tlie (tonstitntion and tlie Itiws to tiieso mines, want to i*educe 
my pay or want to refuse to give ns certain demands tliat we tlilnk fafr or 
want to control the piildic nllicials wlio want to bring aliout an inspection law 
so ns to protect our lives that T may not lose another son or my own life In 
tliose mines. And they toll us tliat if we tirotest we can no longer work tliere, 
lint have got to go out and work at .something else. “Now,” he says, “under 
the Oonstitiitlon and tlie laws of properly tliat seems to be a rigid, hid,” he 
.says, “ Is it just nnd is it fair? ’’ Tliese men will point out to you the solidarity 
of capital and their rlglds under tlie donstltutlon, and tliey can come down on 
them like that, and tliey have no rights except in opposing solidarity that they 
eall the union, if you please. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen and Mrs. Harrlmnn of this committee, 
tills thing Is deep down, nnd this sore is tlio result of long years of law¬ 
lessness and oppression on the part of the utility corporations. I Icnow 
whereof I speak, when I say to you that they have owned jnd,gps on the 
bench as tliey have owned their offlee boys; that they have owned .tudges on 
tlie supreme beneh as they have owned their olliee boys; that they have con¬ 
trolled those Judges; that they have controlled district attorneys'; that they 
liave controlled governors; that they have been in the most perfidious deals 
to control tlie agencies nnd offleer.s of the law time and time and again, so 
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that they not only make the law to suit their own wishes, primarily—though 
It does not always do It—to protect property and stand against the rights of 
humanity; but when occasionally, as hapiiens after a long struggle against 
every step of the w'ay—for there Is terrific opposition to get a law through for 
the protection of human rights—they control through the blpartlsuin maclilne 
In Colorado the agencies of the law and prevent the enforcement of those laws. 

And now, members of this commission, what Is that? It Is violence. It is 
the most terrific violence in the world. It Is the kind of action that raises the 
coal dust all over this country, and that thing Is going to be exploded, if we 
don’t correct it. That is our contention. Now we don’t want it to be, but they 
are doing the thing, as much as the other people. And I am not saying that 
there Is not fault on both sides, Imt my contention is this, that violence produces 
violence every time. That is the law of nature—as hate produces hate; and 
when through these condition.s—not so bad, I am glad to say as they have 
been in the past, but I would not have you understand that our ofllcers are 
all controlled by these forces. There are lionornl)le men on the bencli; there 
are honorable district attorneys; there are fearless district attorneys; there 
have been some fearless governors as there have been fearless judges. But 
those men have been fearless at terrific .sacrifices as a rule, knowing all the 
time that they were doomed for slaughter, political or otherwise, if they at¬ 
tempted to call their souls their own. TIds has been tlie condition of terror 
which the industrial government of Colorado, backed by tlie industrial govern¬ 
ment of this country witli its .seat in New York City, lias ever shown against 
the political government in Colorado, and, for that matter in this Nation, In 
a measure. 

Now that, in the large, Is the sitiuitioii out there: and because of that con¬ 
dition, sir, they have pennUled men to l)e recruiti'd in tld.s militia who aie 
not the kind of men to lie In any militia; they liave permitted to lie recruiteil 
in the militia mine guarils, men employed and paid liy the mine operators, if 
you please. They have permitted to he recruited irresponsible tj'iies of men, 
the men who are their own employees. I understand tlie genlleman wlio 
testified for you Is an employee of tlie mine owners' assiH'iation. It is tlie old 
game out there. It is the scientific metliod of corrupting, if your honors please, 
so that they do not dare call tlieir souls their own. And I want to tell you, 
as mucli ns I sympatldze witli tliem, that then' is not !i one of them can come 
down here and tell you an iui|iarlial, fair, ami just story about tliis situation—I 
don't care wlio tliey are, unless there is a new kind of liuman nature working 
out in tliem. The.se men are luiman. Tlie young lawyer knows he won't get 
bu.sine.sa unless lie stands in with these people, 'I'lie young business man 
knows the lianks he has to deal with- 

Cliairman Walsh (interruptingt. You sliould know tlint this man did not 
testify tliat he was the attorney for tliat associarioii wliere the (rouhle was 
had, but for the metalliferous miners of Cripple Creek. 

.ludge Lindsky, However that may lie, Jlr. Cliairman of llie eommission, if 
he Is the attorney for men like Jlr. Coleman, rejiresenting tlie mine owners, 
that way must lie Ids sympatliy. I can not blame him for that, Tliat is tlie 
human nature in tliis case tliat yon can not leave out of cunsideration, and 
these men represent, hoM'ever much they may deny it, the solidarity of capital. 
Evei'j'hody knows that that has lived in tliat State, and tliat uses tlieir brains 
and minds at all in thinking aliout tlie tiling. 

! Now. Mr. Chairman. I have talked to many of these witnesses of the 
Ludlow horror, to come liack to that, as one of tlie moving causes tliat proiluces 
hate. I have read the affldnvits. and I have tlie testimony here before the 
coroner’s jury. I have aflidavlts liere that I have read and laired over and 
gone over, and in tho.se affidavits and in that testimony, it is shown here, an 
Indifference, with a brutality, with a cruelty, the like of which I never heard 
of outside of savage warfare, militiamen, officers or men, giivc the orders to 
destroy and burn up this tent colony. And I am here on the strength of this 
testimony, assuming it to lie true, and assuming at,so there may be testimony 
to the contrary, to say that a case to that effect, a prlnm facie case, has been 
made ont. that certainly demands some very strong testimony to refute. 

There is the testimony of tlie stenographer before the military commission, 
who sa,v« that he heard the order given to burn up thi.s tent colony, and it 
wiis given by one or two—one or two of those officers whom he knows, and 
here Is the testimony of an unbiased, unprejudiced man who drove an auto- 
molillo, who was held up on the road by the soldiers and compelled to deliver 
over his automobile, in whlcli there was a machine gun that mounted a hill 
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overlooking Ludlow, and that that machine gun, with a hrutality and cruelt,v, 
the like of which has never been equaled, so tar a.s I know, was turned on 
these defenseless women and children, their tents, that are tlieir houses and 
their habitations—residence, if you please^o tliat it was either an alternative 
of these women and children going Into tliese jilts that had been jirejiared for 
them through a foresight for whtcli I think tlmy are to bo couiniended, or el.-sc 
being stricken down by the bullets of these men who could not have la'cn 
resjionsible, for it is not an act of civilized warfare, if you jilease, to turn ma¬ 
chine guns and rifles upon a tent colony in wliich it is known iiy those who are 
responsible and those who do tlie deed that there are defenseless women and 
children, 

I have heard the stories of some of the jieople wlio were tliero. I have read 
the testimony of men wlio were on the railroad train, who say that they saw 
militiamen—I have read tlie testimony of oilier wlio say they saw inilitianiea 
put the torch to the homes of tliese pwiple. TliiU is here, sworn to and taken 
down, and can lie supiilic'd to this eoniinlttee if you wisli It siipplleil. 

Now, my point is this: That they are irresponsible. It is practleiilly con¬ 
fessed and shown by the governor of tlie State, wtien he liiul to call on tlie 
rresident and send for tlie Feilorai troops, confessing his impotence to control 
the siiuation. It has created a terrific hatred In oiir Slate, and it has put It 
in the minds and hearts of these men and women down there in Ludlow to lie- 
lleve that they need not have any resis'ct for that sort of aatliorliy, and if 
they hud not resjioct for authority, don't forgot this, please, iiienihers of this 
commission, that it is not altogetlier tlieir fault. Iiowever ninch they may lie to 
blanie. We liave to liave ctmrity, I am frank to say, for liotli sides la this 
controversy. I believe tlie wliole tiling is due to eertiiin eoiulltions that concern 
our laws of pro|ierty that are all wrong bul wlieii you atleiiipt to cliange those 
la ws, us has been the history of Colorado for 20 years, it Is met by the defiance 
tiiMougli graft, through liriliery, tliroiigli all Hie means and iiietlioils known to 
jinner tliat comes from possessing money and jiroperty, and in the end, time 
after time, defeated, and when you get llie laws on tlie statute hooks, tinit tlie 
same thing continues so far a.s it can with tlie occasional cxci'plion of lionest 
men doing their duty, to defeat the law tliat is paa,sed. So that my jiolnt is, 
ami I wisli to make it clear, that tliat is not a matter merely of tlie jiresent 
strife. It Is bigger than the question of tlie present strife. For, Iiowever im¬ 
portant it i.s, Mr. Chairman, to .settle that strike, and it is liiitiorlani, and I 
was sent Iiere by a great mmilM-r of cilizens of Colorailo to help bring alioiit the 
settlement—It is only temporary; it is only one of tlie lulls to the storm tlint 
Is ahead in this eonnlry, unless the men who benefit through these laws of 
jiriiperty ami who are grailually gaining to tliemselves the imlurul resources of 
this counliw, are willing to see thni tliey have certain dnties ami resjamsiliilities 
tlial: are not altogether impersonal, and are willing to share witli tliese men. 
liut tlmt they have not done. Tliey Inive recurrently refnsi'd to treat witli 
ftiern. They liave said there was not anytliiiig to arbitrate; but in saying there 
wasn't anytliliig to arbitrate. Iliey are falslfj ing, for tliere is much to urliitrate, 
ami I (liliik that will he sliown by tlie congres.siomil Investigation tliat has 
been going on in our State for some time. 

It is well for tlie jiiHiple of (Ids country tn linow tlie vioience of capital, 
tlie violence of coriKirations, tliat is silent, if yon please, and not noisy like 
the violence tliey promote. I tliliik, therefore, thiit they owe it to our jieople 
to con.sent to tlie ujipointment by tlie I’residerit of a lioard of arbitration, wlio 
will go out there and Investigate those conditions and listen to both sides, and 
both sides being willing, a-ssuming, of cmir.se, tlie Imard is fair and .lust and 
acceptable to botli sides, to abide by tlie decision tliey may come to. And 
I think a great mistake is being made by the jwwers that control the indus¬ 
trial government of tills country, tlie seat of wliieli is here in New York, ami 
Is as superior to the President of the United States, unless he Is willing to 
exert himself in spite of it, as tlie lios.s over the employee in a factory. Tliat 
is my view of it. And being in that position, knowing that they have -said, 
or claimed, to have tlie Constitution back of tlieni, certain laws hack of them 
that were primarily designed for projierty, they owe it to our peojile to con¬ 
cede, to give, If you please, some of this terrific jiower by consenting to this 
hoard, and letting them, so tar as it Is possible, at least, for terajiorary pur¬ 
poses, to ad.1ust tlie difliculfles up there and to relieve our iieojile of tlie 
passion into which tliey have lieen plungetl, but the fact that wlien tliese 
Federal trmips were witlidrawn, if they are, heeause of this i-onditloii tliat has 
grown up for years and years, beginning wltli tlie corjioratloiis themselves, and 
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their own lawlessness, will be too much, and there Is a possibility of the repe¬ 
tition of laiillow unless the President will keep the Federal troops there, and 
to bring about any sort of settlement, go a step further and appoint this Indns- 
Irlal commission, and If both sides do not consent to this arbitration, then 
It Is our contention, in the Interests of peace, because of the military neces¬ 
sities of the case, because a republican form of government, with the confession 
of the governor of the State, has broken down In Colorado and the Constitution 
says the Federal floverunient shall guarantee us a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment, that he would be justltled in taking some means, even though they 
be forcible, to comix‘1 those who refuse to arbitrate to consent to arbitration. 

Now, that Is the feeling of many of our people, and I speak that feeling. 
I am not here to sjxak on behalf of the militia, I am not hero to speak on 
behalf of the mine owners. 1 am not here to-day to apeak on behalf of the 
jnine workers. I am simply here to voice my feelings, after years of experience, 
being down in the midst, knowing both sides, understanding their viewpoint, 
to make clear to you, as an industrial commission. In a general way, some of 
ilie comlitions that have existed In our .State and Hint exist in other States, 
that have brought about these results, in order tliat, in time If not now', there 
may he one result—an Inve.stigation like this, and Hint will begin to tackle 
eonditions ami tackle causes tlmt make for these ofl'ccts, and I would feel false 
In my duty to the children of my State and the children of this country if I did 
not take a bigger opportunity for lids problem tlian merely sitting behind a 
desk and trying Hie liiiniediiite troubles of children. I have done that for 14 
years, and I have looki'd into tlie faces of these children, and I have tried 
to think and find out why do boys do bud things? Wliy do girls do bad things? 
And I think I liave found out. And 1 look at it and then I ask myself, wiiy 
do men do bud things? And the reason In the one case is largely Hie reason 
in llic otlier; it is the coiidilioii, in a large measure, not altogether, say, the 
environment, tlieir viewpoint. 

My plea is for a better uuder.stiinding of these tinestioiis. Therefore I 
thought If I came over lo New York after the President of Hie I'nited States 
had given u.s a most courteous hearing, tlmt Mr. Itockefeller liiniself would he 
willing to see me and permit me to present this pliiise of the situation. Hut 
after a courteous request for that iirivllege he has refused, not only to see me, 
but while 1 am of no partlciilar consequence perhaps, 1 think it" is of great 
consequence that he slioiild have heard the miners’ wives whom you courteously 
and kindly anil corislderati'ly heard liere yesterday, whom Hie President of 
Fnited States heard, lieeaiise. I contend tliat wlien men receive proiits or have 
possessions tlmt promise profits, tiiey haven't any right to take the imiiersonal 
vh'w tlmt he takes, and deny any resixinsibility. Kings have gone down among 
Hieir people, even In the days of the old feudalists, or even in modern condi¬ 
tions, we have known of kiii,gs going among their people and lending them suc¬ 
cor and help and not being so inipersoiml and above tlieni that they would not 
listen to their woes and troubles and miseries, and be w'illing to’lend some¬ 
thing of themselvi's to really find Hie cause of these things, and help to solve 
tiieiii, and surely Mr. Roclcefeller is no liigger than the President of the United 
States. He isn't any bigger Hmn kings, who have done it. But in tlie new 
feudalism that exisis In Colorado, where towns are built up and owned by 
private coriiorations, it you please, tliesc men refuse any pre.sent relation to 
eondillons like these, refuse—tho.se at Hie top—to li.sten to the wails and jileas 
and explanations and the facts which might be presented by these women. 
And I say that that attitude of siieli men is doing more to produce lawlessness 
and talk about confiscation and wimt they call anarchy than all the anarchists 
I know', and the men who stand for that .sort of thing In tlie opinion of some 
of us who have studied these industrial conditions. If they are ever injured 
and harmed, and I pray (lod they never w'ill be, they can damn nobody but 
themselves, because It Is simply a new and novel method of committing suicide, 
and the President fiught to grab men like that and save them from jumping 
into the river, like the policeman w'ould grab the poor devil on the street who 
attempted to jump In the river, because that is the way they are going, and 
I think he ought to do It 

I hope I may be one of tho.se to lirlng this to the attention of Mr, Rockefeller 
from down In the'midst, where I have seen the struggle of these people, and 
I think his heart would be touched if he could see and hear It. I believe If 
he would show the personal attitude that was shown In the old days, before 
corporations grew up In this country and when there was a better understanding 
between employer and employee, we could settle this dlfflculty, at least, tem- 
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porarlly, In Colorado, and I mu here fo tell you I was ahsolutcly refusal any 
Iielp 111 anything like that. 

I am here also to answer any qnostlon.s that you have to ask me, arier making 
this general statement, that you wish to ask. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. The gentleman who Just precedeil you made the 
statement that all of the demands of the miners had been eoiiceiled up there 
sometlnie prior to the strike with the exception of one. A similar slatenient 
appeared from Jlr. Rockefeller in the papers sonietime ago, and a contradictory 
statement appeared from the officers of the miners. What Is your knowledge 
of that .situation? 

Hr. Lixdset. Only wh.it they tell me. Seeing that it is necessary to have a 
hoard of arbitration to find out detinltely, I can only .state from hearsay, namely, 
what the men tell me, the wives of tlie nxm ttdl nu', lliat flie.v liai'o no respect 
for the law. h'or inslance, tliat foriads tin* employer to refuse lo employ a 
man .sinipl,v becuuse he lias been in llie niilon. We have laws in our .State 
forbidding blacklisting. I'hey ciaini llial tiiese <'om]ianles refuse to respis't that 
law. The men claim tliat when they protest against the dangerous conditions 
in the mines, that when they insist u|ion tloir jirotest. tliat lliey are lired at once. 

I have talked lo llie labor inspectors out tliere. and Ibey tell me that lliey 
have been refused the opportunity to investigate some of tiiese mines iiohvitli- 
staiiding tlie laws on tlie .statute books. They tell me that tlie cotiipiiny store.s 
are conducted in such a way that lliey are forced, practically, lo trade id: those 
store.s, and they have many grioviinces in this regard tliat tliey want iid.iu.sled. 
I could hientioii otlii.'rs, but tiiese occurred to me. .Mr. (‘ommissioner, that I 
have heard. 

And on the qui'stion of wages, according to tlie testimony tliat has heen fur¬ 
nished me. an average of lietween ifJ and .f.'! a day is as miich as a miner can 
hiqie to make. 'I'iiey claim lliere have liecn discrimimitions among the men as 
to tile places that tliey shall wiirk and tlie oiuiortiinilies they sliali have 
to work, and, indeed, I have iieitnl so many coinjilaiiits from men ilnit Imvo 
been down there, from tlie wives of men wiio Inive lieeii down there, and tilings 
I liave read in testimony and from mailers Unit 1 think you will find on record 
liefore llie investigating cotnmiltce, that for llies.. men to make a contention of 
tliat kind Is certaliily unjilstitied by the fact, or at least what piiniorts to lie 
tlie facts, and that, if you iilea.se, .Mr. ('oiimiissioner, is to my mind one of the 
very reasons wliy tliey should consent to submit Ibese matters lo a lioard of 
iirbltriition. If it is true, tbeii tliey liave everything to gain and notliliig to 
lose by suhndttiiig this to arbitration, i am liere primarily in the iiierests of 
the liest of our jieoiile out in I'olorado. I wiiiit to say, liovvever, that this 
feeling does not slo|i with the mine workers and the men only; it is percolnt- 
ing ui> and down into all classes of society, throwing jieople at each otlier'.s 
tliroats when they get to discussing lids uiifortunnie controversy, and it does 
no good to the peace and well-iieiiig of a State, anil is a condition, a poisonous 
comlition, that is )iroduciiig tin's miasmatic effect, you niiglit say, socially and 
politically in our .State. 

ConiniissiomT tl’t’o.VNKi.i., .ludge. the law creatiig this commission instructs 
them to seek and find llie iinderlyiiig causes of inditsirial unrest and report a 
remedy. What do you think the eommissioii siioiild do wit it reference to that 
situation in Colorado or that it shotihl report to Congress ns a result of your 
instruction? 

.Fudge Lindsey. It is a migidy liig quest ion, Commissioner, to go into details. 
Still, I think you will have to report to Congress timt tliere has got to he 
some great big changes made in the laws of proiierty in lids country, or the 
posse.sslim of property, or tlie private ownerslii]) in coal mines or other great 
puhllc necessities must he clinnged enllrely, because tliere must be some power 
that can settle disputes that are going to continue right along. Kow, just 
what the detail of that might bo would take us Into all sorts of sociological dis¬ 
cussions. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.t.. Would il mean compulsory arbitration, or would 
you- 

.Judge Lindse'Y. No; I don't say that. Rut I do lielieve that in tlie case of 
the Erdman Act, recently nmcndeil providing for voluntary arbitration, and 
the working of that came through one of your commission, Mrs. Harrlnian, 
largely, and the work we appreciate, and I fet'l that the public sentiment is .so 
powerful that in a case like this, that if we have a law In Colorado such as you 
have in the Erdman Act, with reference to transportation companies, that If we 
had a law in Colorado in reference to our coal-mining iiroperty, or with 
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reference to any of llie ntlier natural I’esources ttait provided for voluntary 
arhitratlon, sir, in a case like this right now, the high degree of public sentiment 
and pulilic opinion in onr State is so strong that neither party would dare to 
refuse to suhinlt their side of this controversy to such a board, 

Comndssioner O'CoxxFLL. Would you extend the authority of that law, then, 
to cover ndnes and rainln.g? 

Judge Lindsey. Yes, sir; I think It should be, and I think the Government, 
Federal Govemtuent, sliould pass a law refusing to give title to any more lands 
that contain natural resources like coal. i)ut should provide a leasing system, 
if you please, where the title remains In the Government, and with the right of 
the Government, if you please, always to settle disputes of this kind when they 
menace the peace and hapi>lness of ,i whole State or any part of the Nation. 

Commissioner 0.\biiei'.son. Did you hear the reply of your prialecessor uiwn 
the stand to the question as to whether or not the inflammation of the public 
mind had been in any great degree allayed by tlie report of tlie military Inquiry 
board, of wltich he wa.s chairman? Did yon hear the reply thereto? 

Judge lusD.sEY. Why, lliat tioard, In onr State, tiraong most of the people, was 
regarded as a huge joke. 

Commissioner Gabuetso.x, Tlien imhiic seidiment was in no sense change<l by 
that report? 

.Judge Lindsey. Ab.solutely none, hut more or less indignation that men get 
together and pass judgment on Ihem.seives. 

Conuni.ssioner (i.ciiitEiso.v. It w;is regarded, then, in exactly the sense tliat 
the question—one of file questions cafrled—tiiat it was a case of the militia 
rendering a favorable report upon the acts of the militia? 

Judge Lindsey. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner G.vbkktson. Is tliere any dilTereiice of interest or action 1m'- 
tween tlie different classes of mine owners of tiie State of Colorado; tiait is, 
metiillll'erous or coal? 

Judge I.TNDSEY. No; Imt witli unions and possessions, tliey reiwesent a 
solidarity wlieii it comes to these (|uestioiis. 

Commissioner G.ikbet.son. .Applies eiinail.v to tlie time when lliey had a uni¬ 
versal as,soelatlnn ? 

Judge Lind,sey. Absolutely; just as strong as ever. 

Oomniissioner Len.non. .tud.ge, what iias iieen the power of political domina¬ 
tion in Huerfano ami Las .Animas Coiuities by the coal companies as to the 
ejeetion of slieriffs, coroners, proseimting nttorneys, nnd tlie otiior officers? 

.Tudge Li.nusey. As n rule, witli a isissilile few exceptions, nnd I can recall 
ho exceptions now, they liiive Iieen alisolutely tlie State, absolutely tlie Slide. 
The sheriffs nnd oHicers of tliiit kind were, witli a few oxceptlims, at different 
times when tliey broke tlirougli the lines, no more than their office tioys. Not 
as nmcli so, liecause aa olhee lioy cun quit, and tliere is dillicutty even if they 
could quit If tliey wanted to. 

Chuiriimn W.u.su. That is all. Judge. You will he excused. Tliank you. 

Judge IjINusey. I wisli to tliank tlie commission for the privilege of apiiear- 
Ing before you. 


Denveb, fioi.o., V'/'diieniliiu, nertmher 2, tOI'i—10 n. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, Cotnmissloners Hallard, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Commons, ami Weinstock. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The commission will meet eacli morning at 10 o'cloi'k, he 
In session until 12.30, adjourn for Umcli nntil 2, and be In session ench day 
until 4.30, Inelnding Saturdays. Tlie commission will now lie in order. 

Gov. Ammons. 

Mr. Bi.ood. Before (he commission proceeds with Its liusiness, I was sub- 
posnaed to be liere this morning. I see Gov. A.mmons Iiere, ami I want to 
know If I may he excused; I can come hack at any time upon iilume message 
and be here in 10 minutes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr, Dower will attend to tliat matter. Wo can accommo¬ 
date you,and any oilier witnes.sps who will sjieak to Sir. Dower, nnd we will 
arrange ns closely as we can and notify you by teleplioiie, 

Mr. Blood. I would tike to testify to-day, if you gentlemen can arrange it, 
ns to-iiKUTOw I will hav(> to be In isnirt. So I would like to be called either 
to-day or seme other day subse<iuent to to-morrow. 
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TESTIltONY Ot 007. ELUS U. AKUONS. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enou,!?h to .'ifale y<iur full name, Gover¬ 
nor? 

Gov. Ammons. Klln.s M. Amnions. 

Clmirrann Walsh. You are the Kovernor of Colorado? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you take offleo, please, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. The 14th of .Junnary, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time ha<l yon held any ottielal position In 
the State of Colorado? 

Gov. AMMON.S. Yes, sir. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Please slate what iiosltlons you hehl. 

Gov. Ammons. All of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. BeKliniint! with yonr first service to the State. 

Gov. Ammons. To the State Itself? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Gov. Ammons. I was a member of the house of repre.sentallves. a member 
of the f?tate senate, a member of the live-stock inspection iioard and of the 
State board of aKrleulture. 

Chairman Walsh. How Ion?: did yon serve in the State leaislatni-e In the 
lower house? 

Gov. Ammons. Four years in the lower hon.se. 

Chairman Walsh. And how Ion? in the .senate? 

Gov. Ammons. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. How Ion? in the State hoanl of a?rlenltnre? 

Gov. Ammons. I think four years before I became governor. I am a member 
of that yet. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Were you a meinher of that wldh‘ .von were In the house 
and in the senate? 

Gov. .\MitoNS. No. sir; T wa.s in the hoii.se from 1S91--I was oleeled in 1800 
the first timi'. 1 was there four year.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliiit had tiivii your Imsiiiess, (tovernor? 

Governor Ammons. I am a riiiieliman. 

Chalrniiin Wal.sh. What part of lhi‘ Sliilo have ,voii livod in? 

Gov. Ammons. Southwest of Denver until a couple of years ii?o, and in Mid-' 
die Park. 

Chairmiiii Walsh. How ion? Imve .voii lived in llic> State of Colorado? 

Gov. .Ammons. Next Marcli It will In' 44 years. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Now, at the time of your induction into tlie oflico of gov¬ 
ernor. were there any laws wliieli inid been passed, or any proposed laws, tliat 
had to do with the iiidiistriiil sltnatioii? 

Gov. Aji.mons. Oh. T tliink so, lint I would not want to attempt to recite those. 
I would have to do it liy memory, ami fliere arc otliers tliat can look that up. 

Cliairnian Walsh., T ivoiild like you to be?iii and stiito to llie commission. If 
,Vou please, wbiit your first Introduction was to flic coal situation after tieeoining 
governor. 

Gov. Ammons. Well, my first iiitrodiictinii was liefore 1 lieeaiiie governor. 

(ihairman Walsh. Begin at the begiiiiiin? and give us your liistory of It. 

Gov. Am.mons. 'Well, Mr. Wal.sli, 1 would like you to ask me just what you 
want to know, because there is so miieli of llil.s. Tlie first lliiii? I heard of it Mr. 
Lawson told me about (lie 1st of December, after election- 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio Is Mr. Lawson? 

Gov. Ammons. .Toliii It. Lawson, of tlie United Mine Workers. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. What position did iie hold? 

Gov. A.wmons. Ho was international iiicinber of tlie board. Aliout tlie Ist of 
December—I don’t recall the exact date—1913,1 was told that very llliely tliere 
would be a strike during my administration; that it might not come during that 
time. 

Cliiilrmnn ■Walsh. Did you get that information In some official way; did he 
call on you because yon were governor elect, or was it Just casually told .you? 

Gov. Ajimons. No ; he ciisimlly told me tliat. He said a strike would be called 
whenever they thought It was opportune, or something to that effect. 

Chairman Wal-sh. Did you have any conversation with anyone else in regard 
to the coal situation between tlie time you Iiad that conversation with Mr, 
Lawson and the time you became governor? 
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Gov. Ammo-ns. I (to not recollect that I did—I know that I did, but I do not 
lecall any speclllc facts. I will say that I tried to inquire into the situation 
after I had lids conversation with him to see if anything couid be done to 
prevent a strike. 

Chairman W.iLsii. \Va.s that prior to your entering the olfice of governor? 

Oov. Ammons. A'es; I went Into ollice the 14th of January. 

Chairman Walsh. After you went Into oflice, with whom did you have your 
first conversation with regard to the coal strike? When did you have jaair'first 
official conference with any person with regard to coal troubles after going into 
office? 

Gov. Ammons. I think I should say this: In my inquiries I was told there were 
a good many comiilaints on the part of the miners about past conditions and that 
the laws wore not sufficient; and tliat a law had been pas.sed at the preceding 
se.s.sion of Iho logislalnri' which, for some reason, had been vetoed, attempting to 
cover this situation, and that others would be introduced into the nineteenth— 
that was the present general .‘is.semhl.v—to cover those matters. I tried to in¬ 
quire itito measures proiaised aral assist in wiiatever way I w.as able to during 
the ses.sion of tlie general assembly to secure tin' passage of a law regulating the 
oijeration of coal mini's, lioping tliereliy to eliminate .some of tlie matters about 
which there seemed to lie conqilaint, or rallier I slimdd say disagreement. 

Ciiairtuan Wai.su. Do T tinderstand tliat tlie legislature was in session at the 
time you took youi’ ollice? 

Gov. Ammons. It was tlie Mth day of tlie session. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall whether or not tliat iegisintion laid been in¬ 
troduced at tlie time? 

Gov. Am.mons. A'o; I don’t know .ilist wlien it was introduced. I know legis¬ 
lation was introduced, lint I don't ri'iiiember just uiiou, nor do 1 recall Hie bills. 
Tliere was one bill in particular tliat was considered tliro.ugliout tlie session. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wliat was tlie general subject of tliat liill? 

Gov. Amaions. Tlie oiieration of coal mines. 

Chiilrnian Walsh. Wliat, in a general way, did it Iiavc' to do willi tlie matter? 

Gov. A.M.\io.Na. Covered tin; entire suliject. 

< Cliairiiian Walsh. Tlie question of hours? 

.v^V.V- Ammons. Well. I lliiiik tlie eiiiire sulijeel was covered, ami I road tlie liill 
. ..verytcarefully, liiit not recently. Tlie bill is in tlie session laws, and yon can 
■ geflt there. 

■ 'Sljnirniiin Walsh. Now, wa.s tlint bill passed in Unit legislature? 

Ammons. Yes. Tliere was some di.sagreemeut between tlie lioiises. I 
tliliik it passed—if I reeolleet rigid, it passed llie liouse first and went to the 
senate; ami iu the senate it developed tliat tliere was a dirfcrence of sentiment, 
lit least, between tlie lioirses, tlioiigli not officially. Tliat is, tliere was ii differ¬ 
ence of sentiment in tlie senate—some matters of disagreement up there—and 
tills disiigrecnu'iit was finally iidjusted liy a conl'ercnce betwwii tlie operators, I 
will say, or tlie peiqile representing llii'ni, and tlie miners, and tin agreement 
was reached, both sides expressing tlieinseivcs to me as being I'litirely satisfied 
with the mea.sure and saying, as I recollect it, tiiat it wins tlie liest law of tlie 
kind in the country. 

(,'hiiirman Walsh. You took office, you .say, on tlie 14th day of Jaiiuai-y? 

Gov. A.\i.mon.s. Yes, sir; tliat is niy recollection. 

(,'halnnan Walsh. Now, on wliat day was tlie strike called? i' 

Gov. -A-MstoNs. Twenty-third, I lliiiik, of tlie following Se|ileinhor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish, before you go nliotiil. Governor, tliat you 
give us what you miglit cull tlie significant tilings tliat occurred, so far as you 
were concerned, prior to the ealling of the strike—the general lines of any 
efforts that were maiie, in wlilch you took part, to avert the strike, for instance. 

Gov. Ammons. When this measure I refer to passed the legislature, it did 
not take effect until some months afterwards; I think about the 1st of October; 
I am not positive of that; about that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any confereuces with tlie leaders of tiie 
union before tlie strike was called ? 

Gov. Ajimoxs. Yes, Let me answer It In this way. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Gov. .Ammons. I say I tliink this new law would take effect about October— 
along the 1st of Oetolier, poMslhly tlie 4th of Oetiitier, if I recall aright. If I 
find that is incorrect, I want In correct it, because I am going by memory- 

(ffmirmun Walsh. Y’es; I know it Is difficult- 
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Gov. Ammons. After the aOJourumeiit of tlie leftlslnture—ilurlng that time 
my time was occupied very fully and until the bill—30 days had expired for 
passing on bills that were passed by the legislature. I had hoped at that time 
that this new law covering the operations of mines would be put Into effect, 
and that it would be the means of heading off any strlUo—that is, Its operation. 

Sometime afterwards—I don’t recall Ju.st when, but in the summer—Mr. 
Frank J. Hayes, representing the United Mine Workers of Amerk'n came to 
Colorado. My recollection is that Mr. Lawson brought him up to the oflice and 
Introdm^ed him. lie said he had come out to try and adjust some of the dif¬ 
ferences between the miners In the southern coal field and the operators. 

Chairman Walsu. Was there any person else in the conference besides you 
and Mr. Hayes? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not recall, but it Is possible there were two or three of 
the officers; I am not sure whether Mr. McLennan and .Mr. Doyle were there 
at that time or not; but at most of the conferences there were generally three 
of them or idl four. I do not recall. My recollection is this is the first lime 
I laid met Mr. Hayes. 

t.'hairman W.m.su. That was prior to the time, was it not, that a ciretdar letter 
was sent to the coal operators by the miners? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes; this Is wlam he first came out. 

Chairman Wai.sii. When he first came out. I>id you see him any more, have 
any oilier conferences with tliem at all, liefore this eircniar letter was sent to 
the coal operators? 

Gov. Ammo.ns. I do not recall abotit tliat, Init I liad numerous confiuvnces 
with them; T Inn'e forgotten e\a<-lly how many; bat they wanted me to try and 
arrange conferences for them. I'nt that I could not do. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Y'ou did not? 

Gov. .Ammons. 1 did not. 

Chairman WAi.sir. You did not feel that yon cotdd undertake to do that? 

Gov. Ammons. Ko. 

Cliairinau Wai.sh. But .vou did not? 

Gov. Ammons. No. I wish yon wouldn’t ask me Unit (piestion that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you or did you not seek to linvc a conference I(e-„ 
tween- 

Gov. A.mmons. Yes; tried to get conferenees. 

Cliairman W.m.su. Sir? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes. sir; I tried to get conferoncc.s. 

Chairman W'Ai.sit. F.xeiise me. 1 tlnaiglit yon said you did not, and tliat 
is llie reasim I asked It Unit way. Was Unit effort madi' in writing or did you 
just call upon tlie operaioi's to come to your olflee? 

Gov. Ammons. I Iniil very little letter writing in tlic wlioic |iropositlon, the 
whole mailer, unless Uiere was some s'peeial reason. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What effort did you make. Governor, to liave a con¬ 
ference? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not know liow many; I made a groat many. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliom did you call upon on tlie side of Uie mine operators? 

Gov. .Ammons. I do not recall, lint I tlilnk tlicro wci-e most of Uie—I laid 
conferences on tliis matter—I tliink most of lliem were witli Mr. AVelliorn, Mr. 
Osgood, and Mr. Brown, wlio from Uie beglmiing to tlie present time have 
rathbr represented tlie operators’ side of Uie qiiesUim as Mr. Lawson, Mr. Mc- 
].cnnan, and Mr. Doyle have rejiresented Uie oilier side. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’us tliero any Umo during (Ids effort- 

Gov. Ammons. I will say I liave talked to a great many other opernlors 
Iirol)id)l,v. At one time I think I mot some Uiirty-odd of them in one confer¬ 
ence over this mntter. 1’liat ivas along, I tliink, after Uie siriko was called, 
when there were so many of them together. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlierc was (his conference held. Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. I think down at tlie Brown Hotel. 

Cliairman Walsh. And in that conference was lids siime committee included, 
do you recollect? 

Gov. Ammons. I think so. I tliink they were all fliere. I do not recall 
definitely. 

Chairman Walsh. Did these efforts continue down to Uio lime that the 
miners’ convention met In Trinidad? 

Gov. Ammons. It continued long after that. 

Chairman Walsh. And they continued up to tlmt tiiiio, did tliey? 
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0(iv, Ammons. Tes; right along after that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I believe that was the convention that voted in favor of 
thi.s strike? 

.Oov. Ammons. I think they had two conventions. My recollection is they 
had one, and then one a little later that declared—no, did not declare a strike, 
but fixed a date; I am not sure about that. 1 think they liad two meetings, 
though, whether it was the convention called at Trinidad timt called the strike, 
I think the'first one, if I recall correctly, was where the operators were invited 
‘0 meet with them. 

Clminnan Wai.sii. Were the facts this way: That the miners’ convention 
net and voteil In favor of the strike, and then took an adjournineut for one 
veek? 

(Jov. Ammons. It is something of that sort; 1 Inive forgotten the exact detail. 
Chairman Wai,sh. After the strike was declared, did you have a conference? 
Gov. Ammons. I think tliat—yes; this is going l)ack, before you ask Hint. 

' Chairman Waj-sii. Yes. 

(Jov. A.MM 0 NS. Wlien I took up tiie matter of conference willi the operators, 
hblr statement to me was—tlie nnison tlie.\ declined tlie conference «as that 
t, was an attempt to secure reioguition for tlie organiznl Ion known ns tlie 
.'lilted Mine Workers of .\mprica; that they were willing at any time to take 
ip atiy matter of grievance with tlieir own men, lint that this organiaatlon did 
lot'represent tliein. and that tlieir main oli.iect in wanting tills conference was 
0 serare that niiicii of recognition for their organization; tliat tliey maintained 
'roin tlie beginning to tlie present time. 

.Cliainiian Walsh. Now. iIo yon recall llie date lliat llio strike wa.s deciared, 
loVornor? 

Gov. Ammons. It was tlie o.Sd of Septemlier, l.s my recollection. , 

Clinlnniin Walsh. And wiint was tlie dale tlie troops were ealled out? 

Gov. A.MMONS. About 30 days later, the night of the 27tli and the 28lli of 
Ictober. 

(Ihalrmnii VVAT,.sit. Now. immediately following tlie strike, wliat was the first 
■eqtiest— at what time was tlie first request made upon you to call out tlie 
roops? 

. Gov. Ammo.ns, Oh, I ilo not know. It was some time—I do not recall; iaw- 
^less began iilinost liimiedinteiy down tliere. 

iChainnan Walsh. M’ould yon iirefer that T ask you tlie .specifie questions, 
Mwi'rnor, or would you rntlier detail wliat yon liave to sny? 
f^v, AMitoNS. If I see anytliing tliat I eaii help yon In tliero I will do so; 
mt I W'ould rather yon ask wliat you want, and I can teli you. Tliere are 
natters I know tliat I could siiend a week on here, and probably he of no 
Idvantnge to anyliody. 

Clinirmnn Walsh. Very good. Following flie calling of tlie strike, wlien was 
he first demand iiiade u|ioii you to cnil out troiqis, and tiy wlioni? 

Oov. Ammons. I can’t tell you just wlien it was. It was by the local 
lUtliorities—tho slierllT. I was urged by people down tliere to call out the 
roop.s right away, even before tho .strike was ealled—tliat lliey tliought It would 
le dnitgcroua. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat people? 

Gov. AMitoNS. People down there, and different otlier classes of people 
hat did not want me to do It, It was quite a contest ail tlie time. It w#» on 
lie phone. Tetters, but generally on the plioiie, constantly tliat tliat question 
vas up from the beginning, even in advance of tlie day on which the strike 
•legan. 

Chairman Walsh. lietw-een ilie time tliat tlie .strike- 

Gov. Amsions. And I want to say fids: Tlie ghiieral condition was bad from 
the hegliining; that the operators wanteil protection and demanded protection 
for their property, and the Fnited Mine Workers were just as insistent that 
they were not needwl, and tliat tliey ouglit not to be ealled on. The people 
there that did not heiong to eiflier side were at first somewhat divided, but be¬ 
fore the troops w'cre cnll(>d out I tliirik they were practieiilly unanimous, heeanse 
a great many of them wtio had in tlie first place advised me it would not be neces¬ 
sary, changed tlieir position entirely tlie last few days before we called the 
troops out and urged timt it sliould be done. And before they were called out 
the reqiie.sts had been made officially from ail of ttie county authorities, or the 
local authorities, except tlie district attorney. I do not recollect that he Joined 
In it. Both I.as .Animas and Huerfano Counties, ull of them having declared 
their Inability to control the situation. 
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cnalrman wamh. Where did the first net of violence occur after tlie cailinj{ 
of the strike, if you lecatl, Governor? 

Gov. AiiAiONS.-My recollection la that it was when the town niai'Shal up there 
wa.s shot. « 

Chairumii Walsh. At what place? 

Gov. Ammons. I think—I forset what town It was—riaht near Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. How iiiaiiy apwifle acts of violence were there prior to the 
cnlling out of the tris>ps? 

Gov. AMMON.S, They were constant almost, a great many of them; I couldn’t 
tell you how many. 

(Chairman Walsh. In what portion of the State? 

Gov. Asimon.s. Well, In Las Anima.s and Huerfano Counties. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there heen any criminal proswutions started in those 
countle-s against Indivlduahs prior to the calling out of the troops? 

Gov. AM.UONS. At what time? Of what kind? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Of any .sort that yo\i know of—that Is. growing out of tills 
indu.strlal dl.sjmte? 

Gov. A.\rMONS. Well, there was one shooting down there, and I sn|ipose that 
woidd he included; that prohably never wmdd hare occurred had It not heim for 
the .strike. That was .|n.st before the strike was called, as I recall It. 

Chairman Walsh. How many requests were there? Were there any reunests 
from the .iudge.s that were pri'siding In the courts of those counties, that you 
recall? 

Gov. A.\riioNs. Well, there was just one Judge, one rlistrict there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he .loin in the rec|uest? 

Gov. A.mmons. I am not—I do not rrcall for certain whether he did or not, 
but T think so. 


Chairmirn Walsh. You sny the rlistrict altoi'iir'y rlid not .join in the rrviirr'st? 

Gov. Amjions. My recnllectlrm is that he rlid nrrt. I am not positive about, 
that: I drr nrrt rra'all his name as being usral. 

Chairman WAt.sii. Wrav the reriuests from the sheriff in writing? 

Grrv. A.mmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .4nrl are on fiir>, I su|ipo.se? 

Gov. AMMON.S. Yes, sir; and iirnyrn-s ami evr'ryhrrrly else, nenri.v—county cop 
missioners; all the authrrritir's .ioinerl, uiih>s.s it was the distrlr-t altorneJfo;g‘ 
am not siirr' trbout that; my rer'olhs'tion is that he rllrl not. ^ 

Chairman Walsit. Werv there aity rrrganizatirrus of the citizens thrrt nlfl 
any rlemanrl one way or the rrther? 

Gov. Ammons. Well. I tohl yrar that in the first place the r'ltlzens rver'e 
.srrmewlnrt dlvidetl on that, but tit the irresenl. srr far ns I kntrw, they tire prac¬ 
tically unanimous. 

Chairman IYalsh. But what I nman. Governor. Is were there any organiza¬ 
tions— 

Grrv, .\M.vir)NS. I rlnn’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Werr' there any rreganizations formerl in wliich tl.e action 
was taken hy the citizens? 

Grrv. AsiMrrNS. I rlo nrrt knrtw about flint. There were a great many petitions 
flierl. 


Chairman Walsh. Wru'e there any exr'cntivr- orrh'rs i.ssnr'rl hy you in nferenr-e 
trrJJie situation in tlie r-oal tielrls prhn' to the time tlial thr‘ militia were rrrrlererl 
out? 


Gov. Ammons. I tldnk so. Tlirtse are all mattors rrf reeorrl. I wottld he .glad 
to have the eommission get any faet tlirTe Is in my rifflee; gr't if in its rrWn wav. 

Chairman WAt.sH. Your reeolleetlon is thnt it was some—that there was .some 
act rtf violence prior to Unit time? 

Gov. Ammons. Prohably tliere were, Init I rlrr not rer'all Just wliat thr>y wt“re, 

Chalrimui Walsh. But, of fstiirst'—— 

Gov. Ammons. The strike is on reeorrl (liere, nnri everytliing is at your dis¬ 
posal. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course all orders calling the tntrrps ont nre on file in 
yotir office? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

Cliairmnn Wamh. Ditl it or dhl it not contain Instructions to the military 
officers? 

Gov. Ammons! No, sir. Bat there were instructions Ksstierl arlditlonal, In au 
additional order to Gen. Chase, 
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Clmirmnn Waish. When were the instructions issued with reference— 

Gov. Ammons. At the time—inimeiliately afterwards—next morning—this 
call—tills proclamation calling out tlie trooiis was probably 1 or 2 o’clock in 
tlie morning, after liaving been there several days and nights conferring, 
trying to secure a settlement between tlie operators and the United Mine 
tVorkers. I thought I was going to get a settlement, and during those last, 
probably 50, hours tliere was constant lighting going on down there, and two 
towns were virtually surrounded at all times, day and night, and several people 
were kllletl; two children were shot In bed. I had constant appeals over the 
phone from women in those two towns of Tabasco and llerwind for protection, 
to get the troops there. 

Glialrman tV.M.sii. You say there were conferences being held and going on 
down to the time- 

Gov. Ammons (Interrupting). Indirect conferences. I could not get direct 
confer<‘nce.s, and I got indirect conferences. 

('hairman W.u.sii. I understand. There was no time. I understand. Gov¬ 
ernor; when the operators and the mine wm'kers, or any portion of them, met 
together. 

Gov. Ammons. Not to m,v knowledge. No, sir. T could not gi't them to¬ 
gether. 

(.’hairman IV.m.sh. Now, these cimferences you held were held wilh the 
separate sei-thaisV 

Gov. .-\m.uons. Te.s, sir. 

Uhairnian IV.M.sit. Where were they held? 

Gov. •V.MMONs. ,\t my olllce. 

(Jhair'inan W.ai.sh. .tad were the miae operators represented by this same 
committee? 

■ Gov. AsraoNS. Y’es, sir. 

Ghairman M'.m.sit. .And tlie mine workers by the same lailividuals you have 
montioiml. practically? 

Gov. A.mmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AV.m.su. Now, after the calling out of the militia, where was the 
llrst conllict between the troojis and any other persons in the Slate? 

(Jov. Ammons, 'riiere were no ciaiflicts between the trooiis after they were 
tsdied mit, until the I.udlow atfair. d'liere was some rioting, wliicli tliey were 
jrtfc^o Iiandle very nicety. It iva.s a large tei’ritory. The troops went down 
5^c, I tlilnk. alxiiit tlie ‘dSth of October. 

Chairman W.m.sii. What was the date of the Ludlow affair? 

Gov. Ammons. Twentieth of April, 'I'liey went down aliout the 28th of 
October. Now, during that time, nolwillistanding rioting and tlic bad condl- 
tfen tliat was found wlien the troops went down lliere, tliero was not a single 
.striker shot. There were two men sliot liy tlie mililia—by tlie National Guard. 
One of them was n nonunion miner, a negro, wlio liad shot a town marslial, I 
think, up somewhere in the Hasting.s ncigliliorliood. 1 am not sure, lint he 
had shot him twice and It was siiiiiiosed to he fatal, and he was trying to get 
away; and, on rerpiest of tlie local autiiority, I believe, four or live of the 
Natlontil Guard were detailed to try to aiiiireliend liini. He .saw tliem coming 
wlien tliey were looking for liim, before tliey saw liim. and opened lire on them, 
ami be tired 28 shots at them before they killed him. Tliere was anotlicr a 
nominion miner, triial to break lliroiigh the picket line one niglit, ami It •was 
(lark, and tlie young fellow on guard on tlie |ucl;et line tried to prevent his 
coining tlirough, and not knowing whotlicr the man was trying to take ad¬ 
vantage of him or not, had cockeii ids gun, and he prodded him with Ids 
bayonet and perhaps timched file trigger, prohalily, anil in .some way the gun 
was fired, and It kllli'd the fellow. Those were the only tw'o. 

Chairman t\Ai,sif. At tlie time the proclamation calling out tlie troops was 
Issued, Governor, and tlie Instructions given, will you please state whether or 
not those instructioii.s covered the question of the bringing In of strike breakers? 

Gov. -Ammons. A’es, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And tlie general nature of the order was that strike 
breakers should not be brought in? 

Gov. Ammons. AYeli, now, I will answer tliat In tliis way: I thought I was 
very clo.se to n -settlement the night tlie troops had to go out. I had. In fact, 
a feeling that there was such a fair prospect of settlement I had delayed send¬ 
ing the troops probably a couple of days longer than I should. Finally things 
got so bad I could not posttione that any longer; but I felt thafi had gotten 
so close to a settlement that I would be justified in straining the law and I 
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held things In abeyance for a time until I could make further efforts. So I 
Instructed them, until further orders, that no strike breakers should be brought 
In, but that those that wanted to go to work down there should be protected 
In that right. I continued my efforts at a settlement, being delayed from one 
cau.se or another, until along probably past the middle of the month—following 
month. 

Chairman Walsh. That order- 

Gov. Ammons (Interrupting). Just a moment, please. Then I learned that 
Secretary of Labor Wilson was going to be in the West, or was in the West, 
and I asked him to come here; and I asked President Wilson to send him 
here, feeling that as a member of tlie United Itine Workers of America—and I 
had been so informed—lie would lie of great assistance to me, and being in 
lliat official position, he could be of grout n.ssistance in promoting a settlement 
of the strike. He consented to come. He was liere about 10 days. During 
tliat time a conference was .secured between tliree of tlie operators and three 
of tlieir former employees in my ollice, and at tlieir request I presided. Secre¬ 
tary Wilson was there except at one session. They discussed all—or part of 
tile matters In di.spute; I tldnk all but two. Tliere was an understanding—or 
I liad the understanding in the beginning, and I am sure SexTetary Wilson did. 
tliat in this conference the question of the recognition of tlie union was not to 
lie brouglit up. I tldnk, Jlr. Cliairmari, tliat one tiling I omitted to say jirior 
to tiie strike was that, in my opinion, tliere never was any otlier question that 
could not have been easily overcome in the di.sputes lietweeii tliem tlian the 
question of the recognition of tlie union, and that withottt tliat tlie strike 
would have tieeu called off—tliat it would not have been calleil, or if it had been 
cailed It would have been easily settled. I think that lias been true from the 
lieginning. 

It was understood by myself wiieti this conference was secured that thi.s 
question of recognition was not to be ttientioned and it was not ttntll the 
very last thing wlieti the points of dilTerence betwi-en tlie oiierators and the 
tiiiners were discussed iti a very frietidly ttiid free niitmier. There is a coni- 
jilete stenogruiiliic repia-f of tliose proceedings, and I have a copy of it, if 
tlie congressional coiuniittee lia.s rettirned it; there have been .so many of these 
Invesllgatioti.s, and I liave loaiuxl a good ninny pii)iers tind documents. 

Ohiiirnian Wai.sh. Hr. Stenograplier, plea.se make a note to call for . that 
copy later on. 

Gov. A.USIONS. I think I ran uiidoulitedly tind it: I tiiink it lias been retiirnesj 
from tile congressional coniiiiitteo. I have all of the records in my ollice, I 
Ilrliik, it they have all been returned. After tlie dlscus.sion on each point, 1 
myself called the roll of the six men to see whetlier they agreed Itidlvidtially 
after they had talked over the matter in a tentative way, and every point was 
agreed upon down to the questioti of—tlie question of wages was dl-scu.sstxl a 
little, but it was not seriotis, ttnd it lias never liecn in tiny of the conferences 
tliat have come to me direct or otherwise. And the iiuestion of settlement of 
future disputes, q'hose are tiie two tilings left tliat Secretary Wilson thought 
ought to be taken up. One of tlie men—and I liave forgotten tlieir names—I 
have tliem downstairs—representing tlie miners, tlien raised the question of 
recognition of tiie union, whetlier in ex|ire.ss toniis I do not know, but Mr. 
Brown stated tliat tliey had coiiie liere with tiie iinderstanding that they were 
not-to discuss that question, and if we were going to discuss it then tlie con¬ 
ference was at an end, and after a few words that wtis dropped, and it was 
agreed that I should .siigge.st to botli sides—that I slioiild write a letter sug¬ 
gesting a settlement on tlie linos of the discussion at this conference, which 
I did. I prepared it and went over it with .Secretary of Labor Wilson, who 
approved it, and I put It exactly along tlie lines of their discussion. I did add 
one thing, and I don’t know but another little matter that was not discussed 
fully, and that was the right of the men to board and trade where they pleased; 
and I think there was one other—some otlier little matter that hud come up 
In a great many talks I had had with miners, and with the representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and I prepared this letter and sub¬ 
mitted It to both sides. 

At that time Secretary Wilson and myself both felt pretty close to a .seitle- 
ment. Secretary Wilson then suggested that a settlement would not amount to* 
much unless there was something to take care of the matter In the future, and 
he said that he thought—he said that he could make a ct'rtaln suggestion that 
might help that matter, and I asked him to prepare that. I had prepareil the 
other matter. ..He wjote a letter suggesting arbitration of some sort; I have 
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forgotten just wluit tiie detail Is. We Imvc the letter down here, and yon can 
get that—on this point ot wages and the adjastmeiit of future differences—and 
this letter we also submitted to both sides. My recollection is tliat he joined 
with me in signing the drst letter—that is, my letter—and that I Joined witli 
him in signing the second one. 

Immediately oldectlon was made to the second one on the ground that until 
ilie other was passed upon It would be useless to pre.seut that, and Secretary 
Wilson suggested that we withdraw the second letter peuiling action on tiie 
first. 

The operators accepted the first, and the United Mine Workers rejected it. 
Secretary Wll-son .spent about two days with me In conferences, .some of which 
were in my office and some of which were down town, and came in and said that 
it was useless to attempt further; tliai iit that time nothing eoukl he accom¬ 
plished and that he would return to AVashingtou—this was not far from the 
ist of December—and that If lie could be of any use later he would return. 

Al the close of this conference between the opcralors and the miners I had a 
talk with the three miners, in widcli tliey lolii me that wlien they came uii 
here—I refer’ to this question of recognition of tiie union—they told me wlion 
they came up here they had been Instructed to acceiit notliing hiit recognition 
of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they state. Governor, wimt tlicy meant liy “ recogni¬ 
tion of the union ”? 

Gov. AiiuoNs. No; those three men did not. 

Cluilrman AA'alsh. AVas tliat ever discussed in your conferences— what llicy 
meant by “ reeognition ot tiie union 

Gov. Ammons. That eoufereuce did not take up tliat question; tliat conference 
was lield witli llie undorslaiiding tlmt it was not even to lie iiientlmi<>d. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Wlieu they stated to you that their insfrticlions were 
• to take up tiie question of recognition of tiie iinloii, as I inidcrstand you, llicy 
did not state wimt tliey meant liy tliat? 

Gov. Ammon.s. No; I tliouglit it was understood. As to myself, 1 understood 
all tile time it meant tiie elosed sliop, unionized closed slioii, witli the clieck-ofi' 
system and everything tliat went with it. 

CImirmau AA’alsh. Your understanding wa.s, wlienover that term was usial, 
'“recognition of the union,” that it meant closed slioii iiiul everytidiig tliat 
went witli tliat? 

■i Otiv. Ammons. Yes, sir; I never heard that dispiitcil in all llio discussions. 
Secretary Wilson, however, said there niiglit lie a niodified form of tliat, in 
one of his talks to me, ami it was not iieee.ssury to go tlmt far; lint llii-re wa.s 
never any conference or talk to me. in wliicli I did not Inive tliat uiulerstauding 
of the term. 

Clialrman AA^^L,SH. And so far as you know, of conr.se, tlmt was ilie under¬ 
standing of tiie emiiloyers us well? 

Gov. Ammo.ns. Yes, sir. I never heard it discussed liy eitlier side wlien 1 
had any otlier understanding of it. 

CImirmau Walsh. Prior to the conferences tlmt yon had, and in wlilcli 
Secretary AA’ihson took piart, had tliere lieen any modilicutlou of tiie first order 
you gave with reference to the bringing in of strike breakers? 

Gov. Ammons. No; that was eontlnueil as long as I .saw tliere \ia.s any Iiope 
ot settleineul; tlmt i.s, I tried to Iiold everytidiig rigid were it was, although tiie 
law permitted the operators to employ anyone if he knew there was a strike on. 
I felt tlmt tiie situation was mucii more serious tliun piiiplc generally sup- 
Itosed, and 1 felt warranted under the circumstances in going to ratlier an ex- 
ti’Miie measure to bring about a si'ttlenient if possible, believing tlmt almost any 
sort of a settlement was better tlnin a continuance of tiie .struggie. AVe were 
hoping—not expecting to do it so long. AA’e were hoping—in fact. I lield every¬ 
thing in abeyance as long as possible trying to bring almut this settlement, 
until I came to the conclusion tlmt nothing could be done in the Imiuedl.'ite 
future, and at that time—as soon as Secretary AA’llson had advised me of his 
intention about this, I Issued an order to Gen. Chase, caiiiug his attention to 
what this law was and asking him to enforce it rigidly, ami that all other law.s, 
whatever they were, should lie iihsolutely and rigidly enforced. I gave testl- 
jBony a moment ago of the laws I thouglit might tlirow some light on that situa¬ 
tion. In following out this I suggested to the General that he try to see every¬ 
one that came into the district who wanted to go to work. During tills time 
there was a coal shortage and prices went up. There wa.s qultc,4 flood deal of 
unrest about It, and I was very severely criticized for not perialttlng men to 
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go to work who wanteil to, or to allow the operators to jiut men In to sujtply 
the coal When I called out the troops I had no money available to pay them. 
I made an attempt to raise money from Independent sources to take care of 
these expenses. 

The old law prior—years ago during the time of all the difficulties tliey had— 
permitted the payment of 6 per cent interest on certilicutes of iU(lebtedne.ss. 
Our constitution provides means for quelling insurrection. I want the com¬ 
mission to understand that at the time I called out the troops, and for some 
• time prior thereto, the local authorities were wholly unahio to ndininister—to 
take care of. the situation In those two counties. Tlui.v had been asking me for 
a good while to take charge of It; arrests could not be made; nothing eoidd 
be done to control the situation. 

When I began to fear that I might not get this settlement or saw the po.s.si- 
blllty of not being able to get this settlement and that there was only one 
tldng that could be done and that was to call out the troops, the only cotisiltu- 
tioual remedy tlmt I had, I inquired into tlie llnanciai situation and found lliat 
there were no funds, but that I could issue certlticates of Indebtedne.ss. In 
some of the disturbances we liad laid in past years there was consideral)le 
criticism about the way it was handlerl then ami so I undertook to raise funds 
from absolutely indeix^ndcnt soiirees for tlie State. I eoiisulted oilieers and 
nn'iubei'S of the Clearing Hotusc A.ssoelation in Denver idamt taking these eertili- 
cates in ca.se I should have to issue tliem, ami tinally I liu<i a eoiifereiice with 
members repre.sentiug all of tlie big hanks in Denver, I tlilnk, tind possibly 
some of tlie similler ones, I don't know tlio exact number, Imt tliere must liave 
been 20 or 25; I inviled tlie auditor and tlie treasurer to tills meeting, and I 
explained to tliese bankers tlmt I wanted to be ali.solutely iiidepeiidcMit of tliose 
contending forces, and tlmt tliey would prohaldy have to carry tlie.se ecrtilientes 
for about a year; tliat tlie rate of interest was small and tin’ies were iiard, hid. 
It was absolutely tlie only way I knew of to control tlie situation. Tlie auditor 
nolilied them tlmt lie did not believe tlmt tlie troop,s were iiwessary yet, and 
he would detoriiiiiie wliether lie would issue tlie eerliticates of iadebleiiuess wlieii 
tliey came to liim. Tliey askeil for my room for a little lilt to hold an executive 
meeting, whieh they did. At tlie end of tills meeting (liey told me tliey would 
give me the aimuiiit id! money I wanted for the tirst 3t) days. I was still 
hojiiiig tliat ill 3(1 days’ time 1 miglit got tins tiling settled and" would not nei>d' 
any furtlior money. Tlmt was ,$l,50.0(Xi at par at 4 per cent, provided tile 
auditor would sign tlie certificates of indebtedness. I thiuk tills was ou Sunday 
before I called out tlie trixips on Monday or Tuesday. 

Falling in tlie sottlonieiit and conditions lieiug so liad down there, I could 
not delay any longer, and I liad to take my cliaiiees on the auditor, and I called 
out tlie troops. 1 liud great dlllinilty in buying supplies for tlie men under 
tliose clreuiiislances, and tlie auditor liiiully tool; advice from his altorneys 
that he did not need to sign these certilicutes, or tliat lie had no rigid to, or 
tliat lie did not liave to sign tlieni, nnd I laid to take tlmt iiiatlor to the 
supreme court, wliieh decided for the State. But tlmt made it extremely diffl- 
cult. However, some liusiness men came to tlie front and furiiislied supplies 
and took their ehaiiei’S. 

After the first inmitli was up and nothing laid lieeii aceonipllslied and a .settle¬ 
ment ItHiked fiirtlier away tlmii ever, I got aiitliorizatioii from these few tiuiiks 
and at Pueblo nnd Colorado Springs and some otliers for anotlier .$100,0(K>, and 
afterwards I got a little bit more; but there was constant threat that it would 
not be paid, and they were afraid to fiirulsli money, and we ran in debt to a 
very large amount, so tliat I took tlie troops out ns soon as I felt it was at all 
safe. 

I had ordered Gen. Chase to get tlie arms from both sides, and when they 
were not dellveretl up I told him to find tlieiu if he could and get them. It was 
always represented to me that tlie arms liad been given up. I did not lielieve 
along the 1st of April that there would he any further serlmi.s trouble, nnd so I 
had reduced the troops coiisidi'raldy at that time and I ordered the Imlnnce of 
them out. I was taking tliem out gradually. 

We had a conference of western governors on the 8th- 

Chalmun Walsh. On the Stli of wliat month, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. Of April, and an irrigation conference at the same time which 
was called by Secretary Lane. We lind 9 or 10 western governors here. I had 
been wanting, for a long time, to tnke this strike matter up with tlie Feiieral 
authorities, nfipeclally with the congres-slonal committees at Washington. We 
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liaa at the same time a controversy between the Federal Government and the 
State over rights of way for Irrigation power plants In the San Luis Valley 
particularly, and other places In the State, and we had been endeavoring to 
get an agreement with Secretary Lane for a friendly suit to determine the 
rights of the State. The governors wanted a committee to go down there to 
the matter of the general leasing system, and a program was formed in regard 
to that, which w'as unanimously agreed upon. 

I did not say anything about what 1 was going to Washington for except on 
matters relating to the governors' conference, but the other things I wanted 
to go Into pretty fully while there In my own way. I was appointed on the 
governors’ committee, and I left here on lYlday night, I think the 17th of April, 
and all the troops I had Intendial .should he out of the Held before I left; but 
.lust before I left, on the solicitation of a lot of people, not on cither side of 
this controversy, I left 88 men. Including a cook and a doctor and his assistant, 
at laidlow and Cedar Hill for a few days, lliose people saying that if they were 
not left there they would be afraid to stay; they were afraid there would be a 
little trouble ju.st at the time of tlie change, and I was led to believe that If 
these men were left there for amither week that the whole thing would be over 
as far as any violence which the local authorities did not control was concerned. 

I took with me down to Washington the attorney general and the State 
engineer, to take up our irrigation matter with Sd’i'otary Lane. I arrived iii 
Washington Ulomliiy morning, I think about 8.30. I heard during the afternoon 
some indefinite reports about some trouble at Ludlow. I forgot to say that I 
left Instructlou.s requesting lliat tlie acting governor, Lieut. Gov. Fitzgerald, 
and with Gen. Cha.se, that If there was no trouble, that the balance of the 
National Guard, 38 in number, should leave on the following Wednesday or 
Thursday, either the 22d or 23d of Aiiril. 

I never got to take tliese matters up c.vcept individually with Dr, Foster and 
other members of the House committee witii whom I had got acquainted during 
the congi’csslonal Investigation here and some Senators; I got no chance to make 
arrangements with committees, I kept one or two or three of the engagements 
that I had made on other matters, and we did not get our contereuces at all. 
On Monday afternoon I got some Indefinite repoi'fs—telegrams—about the 
trouble at Ludlow. We stayed up nearly all night, and did not got anytlpng 
very definite. It was Tuesday idglit Ix’fore we got anytliing like reilable in¬ 
formation, and I got most of that through new.spaper men—one in particular 
that'was with me; that I got through Pueblo. As soon as I learned how 
serious it was I started for home—breaking all of thi' balance of my engage¬ 
ments and getting back here as soon as I could. I realized that we had no 
money, that I could not raise any more, that our indebfeilness then was prob- 
ably .$(500.(X)0, and half of It was unprovided for. I started out and got some 
of my congressional friends to start a movement for me to get assistance from 
the Fnleral troops, if we discoverc-d the troulile was as bad as it appeared to he 
from the dispatches I then had. I did that on my way homo, or as soon as I 
started. I had teleginiphic nnpiesls from Colcaudo suggesting tliat, after I had 
started, within a few hours—first, I think, from the o[HM'ators. Over tlie wire 
I agreed that a special session of the legislature should Immediately be au¬ 
thorized, to show that we i-ould raise some money for the troops, but asked 
Acting Gov. Fitzgerald not to specify what should be in the call until I got 
home. That wa.s done. The troops hud not been paid for the last two or three 
months of their service. They had not had dc'cent clothing, while, at the same 
time, they were being terribly abused by the press, and notwithstanding that 
fact, about 6.50 of them responded to the call of Acting Gov. Fitzgerald and 
returned down there after the Ludlow affair against those many thousands of 
armed men who had found the guns that they had said they had given up and 
did not have, and who were in open Insurrection against the State. There were 
a great many dreadful things done during that time, In which there was a good 
deal of loss of life. There was a good deal of loss of life prior to the Ludlow 
trouble and prior to the time the troops went out. There was loss of life not 
only after the troops got dovvn there but before they got in that particular 
field, at La Veta, where five men were ambushed and four of them killed. 

I called a specal session of the legislature; the call Is a matter of record. 
There had been a great deal of criticism for attempting to police the district 
with the National Guard. I inquired Into systems in other States and thought 
I would ask of the special session authorization for a trained police force, with 
strict civil service, simply to keep order, realizing that that could ■!(« done much 
cheaper than it could be done by the National Guard, gut the newspapers 
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made a campaign against that, misrepresenting wliat was wanted, and that was 
defeated. I asked for permission to prevent the sale and use of firearms, 
which was granted. I asked permission to close tlie saloons in the disturbed 
district without declaring full martial law, and that was granted. Wlien I 
first called out the troops down there I dlrecteil that the saloons should be 
closed ami kept closed, but we did not have men enough In the territory to do 
that. Gen. Cha.se made arrangements with individuals in particular localities 
to get them to do.se the saloons, and he said that very genej-ally that was com¬ 
plied with and the promises by the saloon keepers were kept. I asked the 
legislature at the special session for a million dollars to lake care of the 
expeu.ses of the strike up to that time and for any that we might have in the 
future. 

rresldeiit 'Wil.son, In granting my request for the troops, did .so with a good 
deal of hesitancy and with the understanding from nw that as soon as we 
could raise funds to take care of the situation in the future the Federal troops 
would be withdrawn. J. had great dilUcully in di.sposiiig of bonds. This war 
came on, and tiuit Interfered with selling anything at a rtaisonable rate of 
interest. Tlie fact of tlie matter i.s tliat while our Sale bonds would have 
sold, and the ones we did sell sold on the basis of 4 per cent a couple of years 
tigo, now we could not sell them on the 4 per cent allowed by the net. And 
Willie we were a long time trying to dispose of tliose lionil.s and to make some 
arrangement liy wliicli they ennid he exchanged—a provision wliicli occurreil 
in the bill authorizing tliat—I liavo made arrangements for the disposition of 
sullieient bonds to take <'are of futnre expenses and have so Informed the 
I’resident; and 1 e-xjioct at any time tliat lie may take out llio Fetlenil troops 
ami turn tlie matter liiick over to the Slate. I liave no definite information from 
him nliont wlien tills shall be done. 

fthairiiiaii Wai.sii. When was the first order mollified? If yon slated It, 
Governor, why, 1 haven’t- 

Gov. A.UJIONS. Alimit 30 days—during tlie lime wi' were trying to bring 
nliout this settlement. It was extended longer than I o.xiiected. 1 tliouglit I 
would get this settlement in a week or 10 days, lint these conferences back 
and forth always dragged out longer tliaii I figured ; and tlien wlien I attempted 
to secure (lie nssistiiiice of Sei'retary of I.iilior Wilson tliat delayed mattera 
a few days until lie slionid iirrive here and we got this coiifereiieo between 
tlie operators and tlieir employees; and I was very anxious iiiid tlioiigiit that 
might liriiig iilioiil a soliitioii, and so liy tlie time lliey iid,1ourneil and Secretary 
Wilson had maile his fiirllier investigations iihout 30 days had elapsed. At 
(hat lime 1 went directly uiioii the law-enforcement basis. I want to say, 
because there has been a great deal of misrepresentation on tills point, tliat 
before the strike was l•allod I had nolilied the leaders of the I’nited Sline 
Workers that 1 wanted to do everything I could to prevent a strike, and I told 
the leaders on liolh sides that if 1 could nut get tliem togeliier and settle the 
matter, the only thing tliat I could do was to assume an impartial atlitnde 
and enforce the law. I recollect one circumstance in piirticiilar, when 1 was 
trying to urge ti|ioti the leaders of Iho Fulled .Mine Workers tliat the people of 
Folorado liad lieeii liaviiig riitlier laid liniiiiciiil years for two or three years, 
and tliey were riitiier iiangiiig on iiy tlieir eyelirows, as I think I expre.s.scd It; 
(liat they would lie very iiuicli oiipo.sed In any ilistiirhaiico at that time and 
iinahio to stand It very well tiiiaiicially. .Viid I spoke to Itieiii. urging tliera 
that tliey should allow mo the opportunity of trying to ciiforee the laws of the 
.State before they called a strike. They said that the laws never had cut any 
figure down In this southern field. 1 lohl them 1 didn't know anytliing nhout 
that, and that I was not responsible for it, hut tliiit I did feel (hat, as we had 
Just got n new law regulating the operiition of coal mines, that a strike sueli as 
was proiiosed called In anyliody’s admitiislralion wiiithl surely ruin It; and I 
felt that I had a right to ask them (hat they give me the opiKirtunIty to enforce 
tliese laws before they called a strike; tliat if they would help me I thought 
i eoultl, and if I failed, tlien I would have nolliitig to say. 

They told me at that time tliiit If tliey got recognition of tlie union they could 
control those matters very largely tliemselves, and that is what they wanted. 
I suggested to them that they had a poimlatloii down there of ptsiple of a great 
many nationalities who spoke different languages, who understood little of our 
laws and customs, and that If a strike was started they would be hard to 
control, and that there miglit be suih disturbances that the local anthorltie.s 
could not control them, und the Stiite would have to go In; that the State could 
do nothing oSly to keep the peace. If It kept the peaw, the mines might be 
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fllleil up and they would hwe their Ktrilie. But their cantentiou was that they 
could not get enough men to man the mines at that time without any strike, 
and that the men would go out on a strike and they would have to make terms 
with them, and that they would therefore win the strike. That Is the mistake 
they made, just ns the operators made a mistake when they thought that very 
few of their men would go out. A gmal niauy of tliem <lid go out—not as many 
as has been reported generally in the press, but a great many more than they 
thought would go out 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you adopted thi.s [lolicy of euforciug all the 
laws, that Included the iiroieclion to those operating the mines in bringing 
other men to take tlie place of the strikers, did it, (Joveruor? 

Gov. Ammons. Provided tlio.se men were entitled to go to work uuiler the 

law. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, when were the first ones brought in? 

Gov, Ammons. I can not tell you. There were not a great many brouglil In 
anyhow. 

(.llialrman W.alsh. Was it in llie month of December? 

Gov. Ammons. Well, yon see, it was about the last of November that I 
modified this order. Let me see—at tlie end of about 30 da.v.s from llie time 
tile trooi® went in there; 1 don't recollect llie exact dale, it is on hie down 
there. That is the be.st evUlonce, because the order is there. 

Chairman Walsh. During tlie time tiie first order was in effect, was it 
respected by tlie oiierators? 

Gov. Ammons. So far as X know; yes, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh, So far as you kuuw. Now- 

Gov. Ammons (iuferruplin,g). We bad coiiiplaiiits—always had complaints 
botli ivays. I tried to look lido every eiie. l■'or instance, one of the first 
things I lieard was—amt riglit liere I want to say that I had the same chiirgi's 
against the militia from the hegimuiig almost—right after the first week or 
two, anyhow. For instance, I liad this sort of a complaint, that the Natloual 
Guard was filled with .Baldwin-lH'lls detectives. Now, I had made quite an 
examination and I couldn't Hud any al any lime. When Unit coiiiphiiiit was 
later again made, I offered a reward of $100 if tliey would sliow me one. I 
tried every way in tlie world I could. This contest was very bitter. I don't 
kmnv wliere tlie bitterness liegan. (if course, .Mr. Cliairimiii, wlieu I came 
Into ollice there had been a stilke in tbe iiortliern field up liere just north of 
Denver for more than two yeai's—possibly tliree; 1 don't know exactly. But 
I know notliiiig of llic merits of tlnd: controversy lierause Unit liiid been in 
my predecessor’s udministration. Tliere bad lieeii (irevious strikes down 
soutli, and tliere are lots ef )ieo|iie on liolli sides lietter capalde of tolUiig 
you what those diiiiculties were tlian I; but I always tlimiglit tills strike in 
the northern field here was tlie iuculiator out of wliicli tlie other was lintdieil. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after you adopted your definite policy- 

Gov. Ammon.s (interruiitiiig). I adopted Jiiy ilellnlte ))olicy in tlie first place 
before the strike was called. Init I varied it during this one moiitli—about 
30 diiye—believing I could sec lire a selllemeiit, liy so doing, of tlie .strike. 
Now, tliat is the only variation I ever made from my liolicy. and I did it tlieii 
feeling that I was justified in even slralriliig the law in order to bring aiimit 
a settlement. 

Clialrumn Walsh. Now, wlint dilTicnlties, if any, did you encounter growing 
out of the laws themselves in reference to the governor exercising any definite 
policy with respect to tlie controversy? 

Gov. Ammons. Weil, 1 exiierienced most of my difflculiios in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like you to take up. if you will, please, 
Governor, whnt features tliere were of divided power in tlie State deimrtmeiits, 
If there were such, or anything of that kind, tliiit you considered an embargo 
la your efforts to carry out any iiolicy? 

Gov. Ammons. Well. I iiiive ret'orred to one. 

Chairman Walsh. That wa.s in the mutter of tlie issuance of securities hy 
the State- , 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). Ves, sir; and if it lind not been for the 
supremo court I would have been mucle ateolutely helpless tliere. That cost 
this State a great deal of money, because it was very difficult. Indeed, to 
buy supplies under a situation of that kind, as you can readily imagine. Even 
when I got banks to agree to take some of these certificates tliere was some¬ 
body, I don’t know wlio it was, went to them and warned them that iJiey 
would not be paid; and some were canceled. In this State we liave not only 
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ail of the State ofBcers elected in<lei)endently of each other, hut there arc some 
of the other departments, executive in natui'C, wlilcli are not umlcr the 
governor—among these the lahor ileinirtinent. 

Chairman Wamh. Briefly state, will you. Governor, how that is coji- 
stltutcd? 

Gov. Ammons. I will do tluit. 

Chairman Walsh, i'es. 

Gov. Ammons. The labor oomml.ssion(‘i', undei' the .statute, is the secretary 
of state, but the real tabor commissioner, I believe, is designated h.v the 
statute as the deputy lalxa- commissioner. He is the real laltoi- eonimissioner. 
He is a man appolnte<l by the .secretary of state. He was a iiaiiisan in this 
matter. I <liil not know that to begin with- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Hoes llie secretary of slate hate full 
autiiority- 

Gov, .\,MMo\,s (interrupting). Well, I will tell yon--! would rathi'r lie would 
testify to that because I don't want to go into that. 

Cliairman Wat.su. Has It been que.stioned- 

Gov. Ammo.ss (interruiJiing). But his deputy, the deputy lahor commissioner. 
Is appointed by him, and Unit ilepuly emimii.ssioner is the acting lahor eom- 
mis.sloner in tins State. Tliis department—I songht in liKildng up tlie law.s 
and in trying to iieconiplish something toward the settlement and eontrol of 
tills situation, I siaiglit to call in his assistance, immediately the nperators 
said. “ Why lie is a parti,sail on one side. We won't liiive iinytliiiig to do witli 
iiini. He is a meiiilier of"—I don't know; I tliliik tlioy .said of organized 
tailor; anyhow tliiit lie was partisan, 1 recollect Hull, and I eoithl not use 
Hint oflieei And not only that, hut tliiil ollicer. Hr. llrake. Hie lifting deiinly 
eoiiiiiilssioiier down there, was. .so far as f know, ami I know most of them 
were in active oiiposition to everyttiiiig Hint I tried to do. Tliey iiiitde Inflani- 
niiitory s|K‘eclies—one of Ids deputies ciiiiie wiili a comiiiiltee up to me to tell 
me Hitit if I did not do eortalii Hiing.s, iiidniliiig Hie w iHiilrawnl of Gen, Chase 
or Hie troops from Hie field, I believe, wiHiiii live days, tliey wonid start a 
reeiitl petition. Ho eiinie into my own ollice and told me Hint. I had alisoliile 
hariiioiiy from one State otticiai amt Inid Ids assistaiiee; and wiiile 1 eoiilil not 
say that wc agreed on every little detiill of policy, yet lie was a man wlio.se legal 
advice I viilned, and wlio was of great a-ssistame to me and very loyal from 
liegimiiiig to end. 'I'liat was Hie iiHorney general, Fred Farrar. I hud .some 
others in the Imilding who were friendly hut wlio took no active purl, or at 
least little. The sitnatioii tinder siicli circnmstnnces us we had liere is lieyond 
unytliiiig I call describe. Kverylliing Hint is done in tills Slate in an e.veciitiie 
way the governor Is held |•(>spollsillle for. I had no more control over Hie 
labor (lepiirtiiieiit of tills Stale Hiaii 1 had over tlie labor depiirtraent In Hie 
State of New York; and had not only no assistaiiee from it, but the most active 
opiKisition. 

('Intirman Walsh. Any other department, Governor, that you ciineeive to 
have had to do with this sitnatioii? 

Gov. Ammons. I don't care to say anytliing alniut the others. Tliere was no 
active opposition save from Hiose two itepiirtments—Hie one under Hie tidvU* 
of Ills attorneys who, I uuderstaiid, were at Hie same time the attorneys for 
tlie Cnited .Mine Workers. 

Chiiirimm Walsh. In wliat way, Governor, did Hie lahor department Iiimler 
you in carrying out your policy, or was Hiere any oilier means except such as 
you have meutioued, making siieeclies and- 

Gov. Ammons (liiterrupHng). fVell, I recollect that long liefore I nuderstooil 
the situation very Hioroiighly, I wins asked tor permi,sslon by two men In Hint 
department—I don't know who they were now, I don't know wlietlier 1 could 
find the names any longer—to .send men down there on perfectly legitimate pur¬ 
poses In connection w llh their department. They went down there, and the 
next thing I discovered was that when they went Into the mine—it was after 
the strike was culled—they liegnii to try to persuade the men working in the 
mine to leave It; and, of course, I couldn't grant any further permits of that 
sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not the labor department refuse to carry out 
mw orders that you issued to them? 

Gov. Ammons. I had no right to give tliem any (irder.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you attempt to secure- 

Gov. Ammons (Interrupting). Well, they never waited for me to try very 
much, but they started rigltt out iii opiiosltiou. And then, after this one man 
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appeared in my offlee to tell me that I had to do certain things within five days 
or he would begin a recall—start a recall petition against me—he came In the 
next morning I think and said he was trying to help me. 

Ohalrmun Walsh. During the time of this conference, when Secretary Wilson 
was present and the question of the recognition of the union came up, did or 
did not Secretary Wilson advise these employees to waive the question of 
recognition? 

Gov. Ammons. I have forgotten what the language was; but the understand¬ 
ing was, by both Secretary Wilson and myself-lie expressed great surprise 
when this thing was ever brought up—that it was not to be mentioned In the 
conference, because we could not have gotten the conference with any under¬ 
standing of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, toward the close of the conference did Secretary 
Wilson tell them that they should waive the proiiositlon of recognition of the 
union and see If they could not settle It along the other lines? 

Gov. Amjions. I have forgotten what his languagis was, hut he rather warned 
these men that they should not ask too much; and he told them a story to 
illustrate his point. I don't mind rejicating the story if you want to hear it, 
liecausc It explains the situation very fully. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, If It is illustrative and pleasant-- 

Gov. AitMoNS (Interrupting). He said, while they were all standing at 
my table In front of my desk—the Secretary said it reminded him of the story 
of a man that hunted monkeys in Smith America. He s.aid the monkeys were 
up in the trees, and the hunter would take rather sniail-mouthed bottles and 
fill them partly with nuts and fasten them securely to the foot of the trees. 
Then the hunter would go away and the monkeys would come down and put 
their hands down in the iiottlo and get them full of nuts, and then they could 
not get their hands out and they would not drop any of the nuts, hut .lust 
sipieel and hold onto those nuts until the hunter would return and get the 
monkey. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Governor, is there any other statement that you de¬ 
sire to make of your own—any voluntary statement? 

Gov, .\MXtoNS. I don’t know cf any; I don’t recall anything. Of course, If 
there is anything you want, and t haven’t it here, 1 have it In my oflice. 

Chairman Walsh. If there Is anything we will ask your secretary here, and 
also as to those letters. 

Gov. .Ammons. Yes; my secretary will furnish anything in the ollice that you 
want; and If there arc any of these matters come up later heforc you are through 
that you want to ask me about, 1 will he very glad to furnish any Information 
I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chainnan Walsh. Commissioner I.ennon asks me to ask you whether you 
have any knowledge as to any want of any onl'm’cement of the laws, particularly 
ent’oi-cemeut of existing laws, in coal territiu'y at the time you came Into oflice 
and prior to the time you came Into oflice, Governor. 

Gov. AjfjioNs. No. sir. I had had complaints—I know I have heard In a gen¬ 
eral way that there had heen a good deal of dispute over those conditions down 
there Iw'cause of the strike and things in the |)ast; ami 1 recall those only as I 
read them in the newsiiajiers as any other citizen would. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no first-hand knowledge? 

Gov. Am.moxs. No. I did desire earnestly to enforce these laws as idl others, 
and askeil these gentlemen when they were talking about the strike to give me 
an opportutiity to enforce those' laws heforc' the strike should he called. I tried 
to secure the enforcement of those laws. The enforcement of this present law, 
you know, deiiends uiion receipts from a tax 'put upon the output of mines for 
Its enforcement. We have been hamperc'd a little hit In putting the new law into 
effect, but we are putting It in as fast as we can; and the man at the head ot 
that department Is a member of orgaidzed labor, and I think he ha.s tried to be 
very efflclent as far ns I know. I know he has bi-en earnestly endeavoring to 
put that law into effect. I know he has heen charged with a little prejtullce 
iiecause he has heen a mc'mher of that organization, but he has always expressed 
to me his very earnest desire to put the law into effect, and I have given him every 
assistance that I could with what means we have had with which to work. And 
while probably It is not perfect yet, and perhaps the law Itself Is not perfect yet, 
I think It Is making great progre'ss and that conditions are a good deal better 
than they were. 
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^nirinan Walsh. Have you given any thought, tlovernor, so that you may 
make suggestions a.s to any aiuemlments in the law that would make for Indus¬ 
trial peace? 

Oov. Ammons. In this State? 

Chairman Walsh. In this State. 

Gov. Ammons. Not In that law. Here is one thing I do want to say, Mr. 
Clialrnian. and I almost forgot It. That Is that this is not a local fight. If It 
had been I think we could have settled It. Tliis strike w'as not called, and It 
was not financed within this State, really. Tliat is, the causes, the main pur¬ 
pose for which it was called, were not local entirely; and it has been controlled 
and financed from outside of the State, itartly on one side and alniost wliolly on 
the other. And the recommendation I liavo, above all other things, is what I 
went to Washington for. If I had been permitted to carry out my niission, it 
was to urge upon Congrc.ss the aljsoUite necessity of legislation regulating 
national matters of tills kind by national law. I can see bow it is an utter Im¬ 
possibility for any of these weaker' States liere, without bankrupting themselves 
and bringing aliout a bilterncss omt sucli contests as this, that are bound to last 
for years and have a bad influence uiion industrial and Imsiness conditions In 
these Western States. To illustrate this, Colorailo is not a district of the mine 
workers' organization by itself; lint 1 tliliik Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico 
form one district, none of them unionized; and the light starterl to unionize these 
flirce States; but it was not started in all three States, but started In one State 
at one time by a iiational organization with lieadqunrters in the Ka.st, with the 
(lurpose that, if it was won in Colorailo, then they would take It up in New 
■Mexico and t'tali, or vice versa. It is therefore an interstate matter. 

Now, lioth sides to this controversy, so far as wc are concerned, arc wealthy. 
Hoth sides are powerful. Both sides have lieen financed, one of them luirlly and 
file otiier almost cntirel.v, from outside of our boundaries; and locally it is an 
utter impossildlity, no difference liow hard we try to control Ibis situation, to do 
go. It seems to me tlie most imperative duty of Congress to take cluirge of these 
great national organizations with liundreds of thousands of members, and or¬ 
ganized capitalists on the other side, if you please, and provide .some legislation 
tliat will at least assist the Slates in controlling suoli controversies in the future. 
Now, I am more concerned about llie future than I am aliout the past. Tliat la 
over. It has lioon an tiwful bad dream for us here. Tlie only salisfaction I 
iiave got is that with wliat little knowledge I bad of strike conditions from my 
own experience I Iiave tried to liandle it in the best way I could under the cir- 
ciinistances; and I realize that our States are going to be helpless in the future 
if this situation Is not met sipuirely by Congress and if some legislation lie not 
enacted by Congress to control it. I am in favor, in our own Slate, after Imving 
looked up wliat laws I could find in tile country and in oilier countries, of a 
mediation act something along the line of this railway employees’ act passed a 
year or two ago and with wliicli dotiblle.ss you are all ac(|uainled, and perhaps 
of the law in Wi.sconsin. Tliat seems to suit our .situation lielter than any other. 

But, I want to say tliis, that during the time of the special session of the 
legislature I was asked to enlarge my call for compulsory arliitration, and I 
could not find wliere we could make that effective, because we could not make 
the awards effective. I could not find anylldng else that would tit our par¬ 
ticular case here where tlie strike was to unionize tlie State. Wlien this matter 
was called to my attention by a committee of tlie legislature, I called them 
to come down and talk the matter over with me, and I said to them, “Now, you 
find something that will .settle tliis situation hero, and I will enlarge my force. 
If I am iK'rinltted to do so. and if not 1 will call tlie legislature directly hack 
on leaving town and put it in effect,” but they, I imagine, upon investigation 
were lu the same position that I was, they could not find anything. And to 
this day I am not prepared to offer anything more than I have just now, 
except this. Finally, I want to say tliat the greatest of all la violence. I do 
not know anything to stop strikes, and I do not know that they should be 
stopped. I don’t know any way to .stop liK'kouts. I can not discover any w'uy 
to compel these people to get togetlier and force a settlement. But It does .seem 
to me that our laws should be strengthened very much to prevent any sort of 
violence by either party to a dispute of the kind, and I can not understand why 
there should not be some way worked out by those who are experts In this 
matter under which Industrial disputes would lie .settled by lawful means in 
the courts ns well as any other kind of disputes. If we are to go upon the 
other basis that they are to be settled by Intimidation or threats or violence 
that either side of the controversy can control, then It Is only a question of 
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the stronieest arm, and by a union of either side, either capital or the other, 
la tliie couutry, there certainly luiglit come such a conflict, the results of which 
we would not want to contemplate. 

And there l.s one other thing, t\lr. Chairiiinn, that I tliink is vital, and that is 
the press agency. I do not believe tiiat the coming of such men us George Creel 
iind Upton .Sinclair and .lolm Itml and Uev. Atkinson, and perhaps some others, 
to Coiorado for tiieir uiugazines was an awicient The greatest dlfliculty that 
I found here at tlie time after that I.niilow affair, was tliat; and if you liave 
any doubt about Unit I liope you wlii go into that very fully from tliose on the 
ground. 

('hairmim Wai.sh. You wLsii us to go into the attitude of the press? 

Gov. Ajimoks. .Just one or two more sentences on tids. The greatest difficulty 
I Inid was the aiisolule misi’etn'e.scntatioii of everytiiiiig in the public press; and 
we were powerless eitlier to correct it or to get tlie facts stated to tbe public, 
ami tlie pulilic excitement was siundy tremendous liere, and even iin apjieal 
to nrins couchisl in crafty language that could not lie prosecuted, but was 
understood .hast as well as tliougli made in tlie must violent language in the 
world, was publlslied liy our leading paper.®, and apjiarenily everytliing was 
done to excite the public; iind tlie country was tlioronglily misinformed, and is 
yet. for I Imve just iieeii Must and I find llie same opinion still exists as to 
conditions here, and tlie only oliject tliat I could find in that, was creating 
sympathy for the pur|iose of raising funds to suppoit tlie war. 

Chairman Wai.ijh. Anytidng else? 

Gov. Amswa's. I don't tliiuk of an.vthing else. If you want to ask me any 
questions. I will lie glad to answer them. 

Chairinan IYausii. Is tliere iinytliing else? 

Gov. Aumoxs. I do not think of unytliing else. If you want to ask me any¬ 
thing, I am willing to answer it. 

Clmirman Walsh. Tliat is all, tliiinU you. 

Gov. AMUON.S. It I tliiiik of aiiytliiug Hr. (.'Iiairman, liefore you adjourn, I 
will communicate wltli you. I will lie glad to come again if you wish. 

rimtrnian Walsh. We will he very glad to have you do so. Von may be ex- 
cuseil; thank you. 

Mr. CsgiMMl. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. J. C. OSGOOD. 

Mr. OsoooD. Shall I be sworn? 

Clmirman Walsh. No; we do not swear the witnes.ses. State .vonr namn, 
please. 

Mr. Osr.ooD. .Tohn C. O.sgood. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. OsiHKiD. I am engaged in operating coal mines. 

Cliainiian Walsh. And what is the name of your company, or (lie names 
of your companies? 

Mr. OsoooD. Ttie Victor-Anierlcan FYiel Co. 

Cliairnmn Wal,sh. Are you connected as an official, director, witli any otlier 
coal company? ' 

Jir. OsGtKio. No, sir; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you tieen Mmnected witli that company? 

Mr. OsGiMiD. Well, tliat company under its jiresent name, was organized, I 
think, in IBOO, and predeces.sor companies under similar names prior to various 
reorganizations In connertlnn with them date back to about 1001. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lieeu connected with tlie coal Industry 
In tile State of Colorado? 

Mr. Osgood. Alaiut 33 .years—32 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Witli what companies have .von lieen connected during 
that time? 

Mr. Osooon. I organized tlie Colorado Fuel Co. in 1832. In 1892 It was con¬ 
solidated with the Colorado Coal & Iron Co., forming the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. I was connected with that company from 1892 until 1903, when I 
retired. 

Chairman Wamh. Until 1903. And sime that time, what companies have 
you been connected with? 

Mr. Osgood. The Victor-Amerlcan Fuel Co. 

Chairman Waish. Now, I would like you, if you will, please—have .vou 
given persoiml utteiitiou to this business since 1802! 
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Mr. OsoooD. I was engaged In the coal basiness long Iwfore that, before 
coming to Coloi'ado. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Osooou. My coal busine.s.s prior to coming here started in 1870, in Iowa; 
and I was interested in coal mining oi)eration In Illinois and Iowa until 1892. 
and also for a portion of the time after 1 came to Colorado. I still rclained 
some of my lntere.sts in Iowa and Illinois. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Since 1882 have you inaintaincd your residence in Colo¬ 
rado? 

Mr. Osooon. I think that I have inaintained my legal j-esidcnce In Coloianlo 
since 1882. I liave been away a great deal. I have lived to some extent in 
New York, and to some extent abroad during tiie years that have elapsed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had an offas' or place of business liere during all 
of that time? 

Mr. Osc.ooD. Yes. sir. 

Chahaiian W.'.i.sii. Wlieroahouls? 

Mr. Osgood. Well. I think that my—always in Oenver. 

Chairman W.ai.hh. Always in the city of Deio’Cr? 

Ml'. OscooD. Yes; so far n.s the oHice is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, if you will. Mr. Osgmxl. yon wouhl give a historical 
sketch of the troubles that have arisen, and that have exi.sicd in the coal min¬ 
ing industries in Colorado, beginning with the time that you had lirst-hand 
knowledge of il. 

Mr. Osgood. The history Is comparatively brief. 

The first strike of anything more than of local importance or that la.sted 
more than a few days or a week, some Iwal disturbance, wa.s the strike which 
occurred In ISil.'i, the so-calieil Ochs strike, a sympathetic sirike that grew out 
of the labor disturbances that were S|irca<l all over the country. There were no 
particular demands made by the coal miners of Colorado. They simply stated 
that they struck out of sympathy for llx' men tliat were on strike in other iiarts 
of the country. The next strike- 

Chairman W.\lsii. Mow extensive was that strike. Mr. O.sgood? 

Mr. Osgood. It wa.s not at all complete. Some mines were out entirely, .some 
miiU's none of th(‘ men went (ait, some of them worked throughout the perhal 
of disturbance and others of Ihein were entirely clo.sed down. It was not a com¬ 
plete strike, although It was quite general in different .sections of the State. 

(ihairinan Walsh. I was going to ask .von, did It take in the northern and 
.southern fields, both? 

Mr. Osooou. I had no interest in coal mining In northern Colorado, and I do 
not recall at this time whelher there were any mines in northern Colorado that 
went out. My impro.ssion l.s that there were not. 1 was then with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and we had mines in almost every other .section of the State, 
and some of these mines worked throughout the strike, and in some mines the 
men went out. 

Chairman' Walsh. Ilistoi'icalI.v, Mr. Osgood, do you know anything about 
the strikes of iSS4, 188.1, and 18.8(1, the Knights of labor ti-taihies'i 

Mr. Osgood. You mean in the East, or out here in tins country? 

Clialrman Walsh. Out here. 

Mr. O.sgood. I ihaiT know of anything, except local .strikes. I diai't know an.v- 
thlng that was State wide, or general strike here in those year.s, 

(-'hairman Walsh. Now. in Ihe strike of 1898, was there an organixallon in ' 
the field, a labor organization? 

Mr. O.SCOOD. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. II was just a symiiathetic strike? 

Mr. Osgood. A sympathetic strike called mi the .1. 11, I’. This growing out 
of the so-called IMis strike. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Were the militia called out in that strike? 

Mr. O.sgood, Federal troops were In .some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there fatalities, eolllslmis between the military 
forces and the miners? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to such an extent that they have impi'ossed themsrdves upon 
my memory. There may have been one or two, but it was not general. 

Clialrman Waihh, After the .strike came on, was there any effort on the part 
of any organization, any labor organization, to organize the minei-s? 

Mr. Osgood. Not at all, at that time. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Not at all. And you say that there were no .specific de¬ 
mands made, tliat It was purely a sympathetic strike? 
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Mr. Osgood. A sympathetic strike. 

(jTiuirmau Walsh. How long did It last? 

Sir. Osgood. Well, on that I am not clear In my mind, but It seem.s to me it 
was all over within 60 days; but I may be wrong about that; that Is my best 
recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was the next strike? 

Mr. O.soooD. Thp next strike occurred in 1903, in the fall of 1903, and ter¬ 
minated in June, 1904. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any organization in tlie field at that lime? 

Mr. Osgood. There was no organization, .so far as 1 know, tliat laid any con- 
,.tractual I'elations witli the coal operators. Tliere was an organization wliich 
was attempting to unionize the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization? 

Mr. Os(ioou. United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in tlie fall of 19(»3 until .Tune, 1904? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in the full, was it? How extensive was tliat 
trouble? 

Jlr. Osgood. Why, It was State wide. Tliere may liave lieen mines tlmt did not 
go out, but it so they were very few. It was a strike that in many respects 
was very similar to this strike of li)1.'i-14. Oeniand was made tlmt tlie opera¬ 
tors should sign a contract with the United Mine Workers of America and 
oiierate their mines as closed slio|i—on tlie closed-sliop iirinciple. And the men 
who were called out went out Just about as tliey did at this time. Some of the 
mines, most of tliem remaineil—some of the men—and at others none of them 
remainal. They establislied camps, and violence was startl'd from tlie very 
liieepfion of the strike, and troops were called out, and tlic strike was finally 
called off in June of 1904. Tlmt was under tlie iiresidency of John Jliteliell of 
the United Mine Worker.s of America. 

Cbairmaii Walsh. Do you recall wlio was governor of Colorado at Unit time? 

Mr. Osgood. Gov. Peabody. 

Olmirnmn W.alsh. Was there an attem)it at tlmt lime to liriiig the operators 
mid tlie coal men togetlii'r in a conference? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not recall at tliis tim.' wimt elTorts may Imve lieeii made in 
tlmt direvtion. I presume tlmt there were, but 1 imve no recolleeUon of the 
details of It. 

CImIrmaii Walsh. Did your company attend a ('oiifereiiee? Did you send a 
representative—the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Osgood. No; I was not wltli the company at that time, and I had not 
comnienceil any active work with tlie Vietor-Amerlcan. And in the inception 
of tlie strike I was not in Colorado. I was in Europe. And it would he true 
tlmt witli the Incepllon of tlie strike there would lie many of tlie details tlmt I 
would not be familiar witli? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. OsGWiD. The strike was gradually fading away when I returned in aliout 
January or Feliruary of that year. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Do you recall Unit tlie demands Unit were made at tlmt 
time- 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

». Chairman Walsh. I have it liere and I will call your attention to it to re- 
fresh your memory, from tlie records at Wasliington. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Tlie demand at tlmt time was for an eight-hour day, semi¬ 
monthly pay day, aholitlon of scrip, 20 per cent increase on contract and ton¬ 
nage, 2,000 pounds to constitute a ton instead of 2,400 as formerly, same wages 
per eight hours as for tlie liours tlmt then existed, better supply of pure air 
as Is prescribed by the State law at that time. 

In a general way were tliose tlie demands that were made? 

Mr. 0,SGOOD. I do not doubt tlmt that Is correct, hut I could not recall tliem 
iny.self. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that was without result at all. Tlie same general 
conditions existed that existed during this strike, the militia were called out, 
tliere were altercations, violence, and gradually it faded away? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was the next trouble? 

Mr. Osgood. As an outgrowth of the strike of 1903-4, the group of mines in 
northern Colorado, which field produces about 15 per cent of the coal pro- 
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duced In the State, slgnetl n contract witli the union and were operated for a 
year or two as union mines. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that, Mr. Osgood? 

Mr. OsoooD. That was in—they probably signal it along in l‘J04, (lie curly 
part of the .year. 

Chairman Walsh. After this strike was dalared off? 

Mr. Osgood. No; before the strike was da-larod off. The o;icialors in the 
rest of the State refused to sign contracts, but the other companies in northern 
Colorado, a company wiii<'h controlled the large.st part, tlie largest number of 
mines in that district- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what were those companies? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, that was tlie Nortliern Co. It wa.s owned very imieh—the 
larger portion of the mines in the disti'let- 

Chairman W.4lsh. Wliat company was that? 

Sir. Osgood. The Northern Colorado Coal Co. They signed a contract with 
tlie union. It was a company controlled by one of the hankers of Denver, Mr. 
Kountze, and tliey had not liad previous experience in the coal business, and 
they wanted to try llie e.xperiment to see if they could work under a union 
contract; and I tliink tliat they liad afi-ike troubles from the beginning, the 
very start, which continued on for a i)erlod of aliout six years, us long as they 
signed up. Tlien they refused to sign contracts any further, and the strike 
occurred alt over tlicir district, in all of theii' mines, whicli has never lieen called 
off to this day, ulthotigh the mine.s after a few months were tilled up with non¬ 
union men nr tlie men who were willing to work under nonunion conditions, 
and they have been operating tliat way ever since. The strike is still a strike 
in name, and a great many of ilic men who quit work at that time are stlM 
staying around tlie mines in nortliern Colorado supiiorted by the ITiIted Mine 
Workers of America, whose conduct undoubtedly had more or less to do with 
tlie'beginning of this strike. 

Cliairnian W.ii.SH. That has existed since 1004? 

Mr, Osgood. No. I .sliould say tlie strike Hint this is the oulgrowtii of was 
in 1910. 

Cliairnian W.m.sh. In 1910? 

Mr. Dsoood. It connnenci'd. 

Chairman Walsh. Did thi.s condition you liavo mentioned exist since 1901? 

Mr. O.SOOOD. Yes, sir. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. And certain of tlie men are still (liere? 

Mr. Osgood. Aliont six years in which tliey were trying to work in tlie nortliern 
lield under union conditions, and tliey liad more or less local strikes all over 
tlie field during that period, and tliere was a great deal of triaible. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but this condition aliout men remaining there and 
being supported? 

Mr. Osgood. That existed since 1910. 

Chairman Walstt. Now. please state generally tlie oecurrenci's of 1910 that 
chungeil the condition. In 1910 did I understand that tliey cut off all relation 
with tiie United Mine IVorkers of .America? 

Mr, Osgood. Ye.s. They refused to sign a contract. Soon after tliat the prop¬ 
erties were sold hy tlie Nortliern Colorado Coal Co. to the Itocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., wlio now operate tiieni. Tlnn'e have always. I lliink. been some .smaller 
mines oiierateil under union contract daring Unit period. Init 90 per cent of the 
mines, 1 should say, were operated under nonnnion coudUioiis. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, jlr. ttsgood, I wi.sli yon would state as coneisely as 
you can the history of tlie Victor-American Fuel Co. witli respect to strikes and 
lalior troubles. 

Mr. Osgood. The Victor-American Fuel Co., or its predecessor companies— 
Unit I was not connected with until lOtll. and not actively connected witli until 
1904—-I had an intere.st in it in lIKll, Imt I was not actively connectetl until 
1904. Tills is the only strike tliat I have liad any personal part In, I Imve 
known since I have been witli tlie Victor Co. of the strike of 1904—it was par¬ 
tially over—was conducted liy the llieii oliiclals of the company: and while I 
advised them I did not take an active part in it. 

Clinirmau Walsh. In the strike of 1904. did this company attend any confer¬ 
ences—the rea.son I am asking is 1 notice some companle.s, the record in Wash¬ 
ington shows, attended conferences with the miners. Did the Victor-.Ameriean? 

Mr. OsoooD. I don’t recall that they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, tills would he the first strike in which your 
company had any part under your management? 
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Mr. Osgood. Ids. 

Chairniiui Wai.sh. Under jour direction? 

Jlr. Osgood. Priictienlly so; yes. 

Chuiruian Walsh. Now. at the time this strike was called, which seems to be 
September 23, 19X3, was there aii.v or;iaidzatiim ot mine oimrntors in existence? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; there was not. 

Clialrman VVALSii. There has been testimony given liere of a wnniuittee of 
mine operators. I wish you would idease detail tlie formation of that com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Osgood. Tlie delegatt^ convention of tiie miners, the so-callwl delegate 
convention—I tliink it met on tlie lOtli ol’ Beptemher ami voted to ciill the strike 
on the 23d. Some time In the weel; between the calling of the strike and its 
uctmd going into ell'eci tlie coal operators of tlie State were invited, I think 
by myself, and perhaps by some other oiawators in Denver, to meet In the 
(illice of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and discttssed the situation brought 
about by the proposed strike. And there was a large attendance. 1 sliould 
say—I think the ligures wi-re taken at- the time—that it represented practically 
It.! per cent of the coal mined in Ihe Stale. We dlscns,sed the strike, what ouV 
attitude should be toward it, ani.1 the otiinion was unanimous, there was not a 
ilissenting voice lliat we should not agi’oe to tiie unionisation of our mines, oi’ 
the signing of contracts wllli tlie Unitoil Mine Workers of .America; and all 
of tlie operators present agreed that they would not sign con+ructs unless their 
financial condition was such that tliey could not longer hold out, and then 
they would notify the other operators of their inability to keep up the struggle. 

It was suggested that the committee which was named, Mr. Welborn, Mr. 
Brown, and myself, should take tlie lead in ilolng wliat we thought was neces¬ 
sary in the interests of all in conducting the publicity as to oiir isisltion in 
regard to the strike, and :ts to any general matters, matters of general inlerest 
tliat might come up. And from tliat time on we had almost daily im>etings 
with each other during tiie most or more serious portion of the strike, mostly 
In my ofBce. 

Ohalrnian Walsh. Who presided over this first conference? 

Mr. Osgood. I think Mr. Brown, as a matter of courtesy, (wcnpied tlie chair 
and acted as cliairnian, so far us there was a cliairniaii. 

Uiiairman Wal.sh. .And it was out of that conference that tins exis-ntive com- 
nilttte was selected—that first conference? 

Mr. D,sg(h)D. Well, we did not form an organization tlieii. There were no 
slgiiatiire.s. There was a viva via-e vote at tlie time when these names were 
suggestetl, and the niiMi were asked as to their approval of tins choice. After 
that the procewlings were always iiiforinnl, tlie meetings were held in my office, 
and usually Mr. Brown, Mr. Welhorii, and myself being present, and other 
oiK'ralors would come in when they were in town when they felt like it. In 
the early part of the strike there were always a good many of them coming in 
and talking over developments; as it got to be a more .settleil condition of 
affairs, settled condition of trouble, wily, tliey gradually ceased to come; and 
throughout the strike and until, I sliould say, about the time the coiigressiornd 
committee came out here, we had these dally meetings, and then afterwards 
they were dropited and we met ocmsloiially. 

Chairman Walsh. What provision was made for finances? 

Mr. Osgood. The statement was made at the first meeting that there would be 
txiien.ses and that all the operators sliould bear their share of them on a ton- 
imge basis, and that was agreed to, whether by actual vote, or by consent tliat 
came from silence and apiiarent assent. The expenses have actually been borne 
by the three larger companies, and they have never been participated in or 
divided up with the other companies. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are what companies? 

Mr. Osgood. The (kilorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Roclcy Mountain Fuel Co., 
and the Vlctor-Amerlcaii Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. AVere the expendltui'es made by resolution of the board of 
directors of the varlou-s companies, or were they called upon by the otticers? 

Mr. Osgood. I can not answer for either of the other companies. As far as 
our company was concerned, they were made by the executive officers of the 
company without any action by a board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh, And tlie funds were placed in the hands of this executive 
committee? 

Mr. Osgood. No. Each company paid some of the bills, just as a matter of 
convenience—paid them in the course of a month. A bUl for Inserting some 
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advertising we put in the papers in trying to state our case Co the public. We 
did It mostly by advertisements. When the bill came in I would pay It. We kepi 
account of the expenditures of that character, and quite recently we have 
divided them up, and the three companies have each borne their share of 
them in an equalizing way. 

(lhairman Wawh. What expenditures were there outside of expenditures for 
publicity? 

Mr. Osooou. The three companies had certain exi^ndltures In connection 
with guarding their properties that they did not consider belonged to tlie wliole 
Itody of operators; timt they were local to themselves. The three companies 
have mines adjacent to one another and acted In some of the matters Jolntlv 
In the questions that related to the protection of proix-rtles. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In addition to the exiienses of the executive committee, 
what other expenses were met by the executive committee that were borne In 
the.se three companies afterwards? 

Mr. OsoooB. All expenditures that I say. ex|iemlitures for publicity, these e.\- 
pendltures that were for the tliree compaiiii‘s for pretediDn of property; (hose 
were essentially all of the exjtendilures. d’lien we sometimes—f think once or 
twice, to gain special information or for some special imrpose, we may have 
.sent a representative to Washington. Tliei-e was such an expense a.s tliiit tliat 
was borne where we wanted to call the attention of authoritie.s to some facts 
or trying to correct .some wrong Impressions of tlie conditions. 

Oiiairmnn Wai.sh. Was presentation of tlie demands liy the United Mine 
AVorkens presented Individually to your coinjiany or to you prior to the calling 
of this strike? 

Mr. Oso(H)D. The demands that were made the basis of the strike were 
fonmilaled a( (lie meeting of tlie lOlh of September. Prior to that lliere were 
no formulated demands. The governor stated to us that the only demnml was 
for tilt- recognition of the union. That was ttie only thing that was siiecifieally 
put before us mitil the eonvention, tlie delegate eonvention of Septimiiier 1(1 
Then tliose demands we saw at oneo in tiie press, and I think they mailed ns a 
copy of the demands. 

Chairman WA(..sit. Now. wlien tlmt demand was made for recognition of the 
union, were siieeifications given as to wliat tliey meant by tlieni? 

M. O.soooi). Tliece was never any specihoation in wrUi((g, ami as we did not 
confer will[ (lie Ifiiited States Mine Worirers, we otiiy knew what rei'ognition 
meant from previous relalions witli theni and froni tlie relations of other iqiera- 
ators witli them, and one nmlerstanding tlirongliont was tlmt tlii‘ recognition 
of the union carrieil with it the signing of a contract. In fact. I (liink some of 
tlie operators wlio did sign tip slioweil tis copies of tlie contract, and we l;ni‘w 
from that what tlio recognition meant. 'I'lie signing of it eontraet meant tnaking 
the (nine n closed mine, and rfsiairiiig a elteek-off, and the various regniatlons 
that tire nsnatly Introduced in those contracts. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Your understanding was that recognition of tlie nnion 
meant closed shops? 

Mr. OsiKKin. We all knew it meant a contract uMtli this organization, which 
contract would include an agn'enient for the elieck-off and closed shop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'lie idea was never given to yon liy any re|)resentative of 
the United Mine Workers, or the idea was never iiresented to you that tliere 
was any such construction of tin' recegniiion of Die union, but sinipiy dealing 
with committees of your emiiloyees or any of the men? 

Mr. OsGoon. Never. 

Chnirman WAr,.SH. Witliont regard to flielr affiliation with the hdior union? 

Mr. OsGOon. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That was never pre.sented to yon? 

Mr. Osgood. No. Pardon me. You have spoken of an executive committee. 
It has not—we never had any title. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it is tliis onmnittee? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chnirman Walsh, Yes. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; it is nil right to call II anything yon want. 

Chairman W^alsh. But we have to cal! It .something now, beeause we are 
going to talk nhont it. Yon can call It anything you like. 

Mr. Osgood. .Tust a committee. 

Chairman W.vlrh. A committee of operators. 

Mr. Osgood. A commlllee of operators. 
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Chnlrman Wai-sh. I wisli you would state what is the average wage scale 
111 your mine. 

Mr. OsoooD. I can very readily get It for yon. I can not tell you off-hand 
the wages that are paid to the different men—the different classes of men. 
The miners are paid by the ton, and the price per ton varies with the thick¬ 
ness of tlic vein and the ease with which it can be mined. The price of mining 
in Coiorado varies from 5.') cent.s a ton, in some of the thicker veins, to $1 a 
ton In some of tiie thinner ones. It can not be stated In any one general 
statement. The wage .scale, I liappen to remember some of tlie wages, the wag;e 
scale of some of the more Imimrtant of the inside men is IfS.lO a day. I can't 
tell yon from memory llie detailed wages of (he different classes of lalior. 

Clialrman Wat,sh. But yon can give us that? 

Mr, O.SGooD. That can be furnislied. I can, or some oilier witness will be 
glad to. 

Chairman tVAi„sn. I wish you would do it for your company. 

Mr. Osgood. Very well, 

(.See (love Exhibit No. 1.) 

(,'lialrman Walsh. How is thal wage scale dctcrmineil? 

Air. O.soooD. Well, it has been a growtli for tiO years, 1 (iilnk it has been. 
When I came out la-re T found a certain scaie of \i agcs in effect, and gradually 
from time to time they had liecu advanced, I do not ildnk tlicre 1ms ever iteen 
a reduction. 

(ihairmaii Wai.sh. When was the last advance made? 

Mr. OsiiiKiD. The hast advance was made in April, preceding the .strike. 

Chairman Walsh. April, 1913? 

Mr. Osgood. April, 11)13. 

(llialrman Walsh. What was that advance? 

Air. Osgood. Aiiproximately 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. How was it determined? Who was it determined by? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, I don’t know who (irsl suggested it. it was brought np 
when there was a good deal of talk of the high cost of living, wiien advances 
in wages had been given in various industries in other iiarts of the country, 
and some one of tlic officials of the other comjianies suggested to the others 
(hat proliably it would be a good time for us to reconsider the scale and to give 
an adiance. 

Ciiairnmn AVat.sh. Had any demand- 

Air. Osgood. We talkoil it over and decidi-d on giving ihis advance. 

Clialrman Walsh. Had any demand licen made u|ion yon as jiresident of 
lliis company by individual workers in the mine for increased wages? 

Air. 0.SGO0I). None.wliatever. 

Chairman AValsh. Had any demand lieen made by individual workers in the 
mine, so far as you know, prior to the time tlic Increase was made U|ion any 
other officer of your company? 

Air. Osgood. I dwi't think there was. Tliere was apparently no movement 
on the part of the men to .secure an increase in wages at lliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. So tar a.s you were advised the men were perfectly satis¬ 
fied witli the wages they were getting? 

Air. O.SGOon. Yes, sir; so far as 1 knew. 

Chairman AValsh. Was that true with respect to the ottier conditions of the 
labor? 

Mr, Osgood. AVe had no knowledge of any dissatisfacllon wliatever. 

Chairman AVat..sh. ITp to the time that increase was made there had been 
no demand for it on the part of the employees? Had there been any efforts 
from individual employees as to the miniber of hours that they were working? 

Air. Osgood. No; I do not think the men at our mine were ever deeply inter¬ 
ested In tlie eight-hour day. Some months before the strike was called we put 
tlie eight-hour day In effect. The law had been passed by the legislature after 
a long struggle against tlie eight-hour law which would go into effect after 
the strike was—some time after the strike was called, I can not recall the 
exact date, hut we put It into effect at once before the time stated In the law. 
That was done without any demand on the part of the men. 

Chairman AValsh, Beading up to that time, my Information Is that that 
lncrea.se w’BS made In the latter part of 1912; Is that correct? 

Mr. Osgood. AVell, Air. AA’elhorn Is here and he can correct me If I am 
wrong. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas it 1912 nr 1913? 

Air. Osgood. AVhen was the advance of 10 per cent? 
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m. wsiBOBN. in 1912. 

Chairman Wamh. That was my information. Now, prior to thiit time, hafl 
there been any complaints from the individuals working In your mines ns te 
other conditions under which they were working? 

Mr. OsoooD. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. None whatever? To whom would those complaints come 
if there were sucli? 

Mr. Osgood. They would naturally go, in the first Instance, to the superin¬ 
tendents of the mines, and we had our ear pretty close to the ground all of the 
time and would know whether there was any dissatisfaction among the men, 
liecause since the United Mine Workers were organized in northern Colorade 
they almost always had organizers in the districts where our men were In the 
soutli, and we were aware that they were attempting to bring about an organi¬ 
zation of our men and we were very anxious to know, as were our superin¬ 
tendents and our general managers and others, what tlie attitude of the men 
was so that by all means that were possible we were trying to keep in touch 
with the disposition of the men working in the mines and of the conditions In 
the mines. 

Chidrman Walsh. Do you recall any complaints that came from Individuals 
working in the mines with reference to wages, hours of labor, and conditions 
under which they worked? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; I don’t. 

Chairman VV’al.sh. Now. excu.se me if I didn't get W'hat you .said, hecau.se I 
was thinking of something else. How did the change to eight hours come about 
in your mines? 

Mr. Osoooj). I think that .suggestion first came without any consultation at 
all. I think the C. F. I. Co., as a matter of courlesy, notltiefi the company I 
was connected with that they were going to put the eight-hour day Into olfect 
before the law required it, so that If wo felt- 

Ciialrnmn Walsh. When did this law go into effect? 

Mr. 0.s(iooD. I have been trying to think of the date, but I haven't got it 
accurately so that I can tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. But you put it into effect in your mines? 

Mr. O.SOOOD. At the same time. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the time the law- 

Mr. Os(iooi). Prior to the time the law went Into effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what length of time was there an agitation for 
eight hours ns a workday? 

Mr. Osgood. I should say it was agitated for a number of .veers, but the 
agitation was all outside our mines. As far as I could ascertain, there wa* 
no general desire aiming the miners for an eight-hour day. The day men 
would always have been glad of an eight-hour day and two hours leas work 
with the same pay, but there was no agitation In regard to It. The agitatioa 
was on the part of the labor leaders, and usually before,the legislature at each 
session of the legislature an attempt to secure the passage of an eight-hour law, 
which we contested. Personally, I was strongly opposed to It and contested It 
as hard as I could. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. What legislature was it that passed it? 

Mr. Osgood. 1 can not give you, I do not tlilnk, the exact dates. The history 
of it—in the first Instance, an eight-hour law was passed which was immedi¬ 
ately almost declared unconstitutional by the supreme court. That was the 
first move, and it may have been as far back as 1910, or even a little earlier 
than that. 

The law was declared unconstitutional, but I think the decision pointed 
out how it could be made constitutional; at least. It was apparent from the de¬ 
cision that a constitutional amendment woulil make the law constitutional, 
and a constitutional amendment was la'oimsed and carried by the people, 
which empowered the legislature to limit the hours of labor in occupations 
considered dangerous to life, and where that protection the legislature deemed 
necessary, and the session which followed the adoption of that constltutlon^a 
amendment dlscusse<l and finally adopted an eight-hour law. The operators 
contended that the law should he confined strictly to what the constitution 
seemed to provide for, and that was to limit the operation of the law to such 
occupations as were in direct contact with dangerous gases. In effect the law 
which the legislature passed—and both sides were heard—was a law which 
made it an offense'to work more than eight hours where there were noxious 
gases or ga.ses dangerous to life or health, and was construed to limit it simply 

38819-S. Doc. 415,64-1-vol 7-28 
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to the miners working at the face of the coal and not drivers on the nrihe Re¬ 
tries where the air was distributed nor to any men on the outside of the mine. 
That law went Into effect, and so far as the companies were concerned they 
were not charged with the responsibility of carrying It out beyond the fact— 
I don’t know tliat it is so stated in the law, but they notified their men and 
put up notices tliat men working at the face of the coal only would be llmlte<l 
to working eight hours. I miglit .say parentlietlcally that as a rule the men that 
worked by tlie ton, the contrartors that worked at these rates, by the ton, 
prior to tlic eiglit-hour law’ liad gone into the adne and quit practically as 
tliey chose, coming out early in tlie afternoon If their work was completed, 
but going in at about the same time, Ite.vond notifying them that the law 
required thejii to work only eight hours a day I do not think the operators 
paid any further attentiiai to It. 

Chairman 'Wai.sii. M’hat character of occupation Is affeete<l by the eight- 
hour law? 

Mr. OsGoou. Simply miners working at the face of the coal. No other labor. 
That law at the next ses.<ion of the legl.slature—our sessions are two years 
apart, and I might not iuive gone fur enougli hack—in 1910 there was another 
law passed wldcli is pructicnll.i’ tlie present law, widcli eoverecl all inside labor 
In tlie mines and alsiut the cake ovens. That law was passed and was referreil 
under our roferemliim and iiiitialive, whicli made (he law inoiieratlve until it 
was vote<l on liy tlie jieople ami (liat deferred its oixiration for two years. And at 
the same time it was referred a law similar to one tlien in effect was submitted 
to the people, und in tlie election following liotli laws were adopted by tlie 
lieople. They are more or less contradictory In their cliaracter, one providing 
that—applying only to men working at tlie face and the otlier to all men 
working underground. Tlie siqirerae court flnall.v put tlie one law that is now 
In effect in force, but we laid put It in effect before the ease was decided, and it 
heenme effmtive laler. 

C'lmirmaii W'Ar.sii. During tlie iigitatlon leading np to the constitutiomd 
amendment—prior to tliat time was tliere any attempt made by yonr employees? 

Mr. OsGcioi). No. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Made liy any of your employee.s to take part ia any agita¬ 
tion Unit was laid in tlie State? 

Mr. O.SGOOII. No, sir: I don't think .so. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. J>id any of yonr enqiloyees send :iny petition to tlie legis¬ 
lature or appear before any legislative committee? 

Mr. Osuoim. No; I do not tlilnk any of fliem did. 

Cliairman W.ti.sii. So (liey made no request tqion yon and took no nctlve 
part In the i)as.sage of tlie law? 

Mr. Osgood. .None wiiatever. 

Cliairman Wai..sii. Now, approximately, liow many men do you employ in 
your mlne.s wlien you are running full? 

Mr. Osgood. About l.odO, 

Chairman Wat,.sh. And it ranges down to what? 

Jlr. O.SGOOD. Wliy, I tliiiik that—that at tlie iire.sent time we liave sometlilng 
In the nelghliorliood, I tlilnk, of alioiit 1.00(1 men. 

Chairman WAt..sH. How many did yon liave at the time this strike was insti¬ 
tuted—the present strike? 

Mr. Osgood. I sliould .say in the neighborhood of 1,200 men. 

Clmirmnn Walsh. Now, what were tlie nationalities of those men? 

Mr. O.SGOOD. There were about 2'i per cent, I have been told by tlie olfieers 
of tlie company, wlio liave looked (lie matter up, who are so-ciilled English- 
speaking people, and about 7.j per cent of n variety of nationalities—Itallaas, 
Austrians, and various Slavic natloiiuUtle.s, Montenegrlas, (?reek.H. some Mexi¬ 
cans, and some Japanese; hut t sliould say that the largest percentage would 
be Italians and Anstrluns. Tlie Greek.s came in more rec’entl.v. 

Chairman Waush. ITior to—that Is, at the time of the strike of 1893—what 
was the predominating nationality hi the mines? Tlie point I want to get at 
is a little historical sketch as to tlie disappearance of wliat you might call 
American miners and the entrance of those of northern Europe? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t think they liave disappeared, hut tlie coal business has 
grown from 1882 or 1883. The State was tlien producing about 1,000,000 
tons of coal a .year, and the production reached as high In 1911 as about 
12,000.000 tons. The class of men we had at work In the early years did not 
disappear, but other men came In tn siqiply the lnerea.se(i demand for labw In 
the mines, and the only source of supply was foreigners Immigrating to this 
country, and we had to take them. In the first Instance, they were Italians; 
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tater oa Aostrlans came In, ami la more rerent sears the Greeks. Tliey drifted 
from the seacoast out through the different mining States to Colorado, althout 
any effort on our part, except to create such conditions in the State as would 
draw labor to the State. 

Chairman Waish. Aside from the times of industrial disputes—when such 
disputes were going on—how were the mines equipped witli IuIhw? How did 
you get them? Did you hare employment agencies? 

Mr. OsoooD. I think we have always had—we always laid in the Ciilnrndo 
I'nel & Iron Co.—.some man we call liilior agent, nnd we were operating botli 
steel works and mines, an<l wh("n tliere wn.s a denuiud for labor—T don't think 
we ever imported labor, cxcejrt at tlic time of strikes, in any large (luantitles, 
but he woul<l go around among tlie men and urge them to write tlieir friends 
in tile East and get tiiom te come out, and the mine suiieriiitendent mlglit do 
the same; and tlie saloon liO(‘pors knew tlio men, and tliey aeteil as employment 
agents in writing to other cities wliere they liad I'riemls and inducing men to 
come in. We never had any considerable machinery. When there was a de¬ 
mand for labor it was gradually forthcoming. IVe were often short of men 
at first. 

Cliairman Walsh. When did the first Mexicans come to work in the mines'; 

Mr. OsoooD. Tliosc are tlie Mexicans tliat liave always lived in this country. 
Tlii.s part of the countiT has a large Mexican pnpulafion, and also tlirouglioiit 
Colorado tliei'e have always been more or les.s Mexicans working in tlie mines 
sinre early days. 

Chairman Walsh. Your company, the Victor-Amerienn Fuel Co„ has not 
maintained any agencies any place else in tlie United States, or dealt witli 
agents to supply labor at any other places in the United States? 

•Mr. Osc.iam. Except at tlie time of strikes, and then we maiiituinisl no agen¬ 
cies. We Imve our oflice in Denver, and one in Trinidad, and .sonietlmi>s in 
Fiiehlo. Tliose are labor centers, and tliose oflices would be on the lookout for 
men. Tliey would go to labor agencies in those cities. 

Chairinan AValsh. In tlie strike f 10P4, what would you .say was tlie pro- 
IHjrtion of Englisli-speaking men employed in your iiiiues at that time? 

Mr. OsoooD. I sliould say it was not much greater thau it is to-day. 

Chairman Walsh, it was not much greater tliau it is to-day? 

Mr. O.soooD. Tliat is correct. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tiiat is about la per iciit? 

INfr. Osooon. Yes. 

Cliairman Walstl. In 1001—tlie strike of likll was conducted tiy whom: 
tliat Is, was it conducted liy the Kiigllsli-speuking workers, or non-Englisli- 
speaking workers, the foreigners? 

Mr. Osooon, When you speak of “ condiictwl," it « as conducted by the Uniteil 
Mine VVorkers of America, and not by our employees, except -such of them as 
went out on strike and .lolned the union. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many of your employees went out on .strike and 
Joined tliem? 

Mr. OsoooD. I can not recall; at some mines mine neat ont, and at some 
mines all went ont, and at other mines a portion went out. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat nationality went ont? 

Mr. OsnooD. I do not think I omld tell you at all. 1 think they went out 
from all mitlonalilios, lioth English sia-nklng, and the Italians and Austrlaii.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have tlie mine companies to your knowledge, ever main- 
tallied agencies at .^ew Y’ork or New (irlciin.s for tlie purpose of deliecting 
Immigrants tills way? 

Mr. OsuooD. No, sir; we have not. We looked into the matter a good many 
years ago, when I was witli the Colonido Fuel & Iron Co.; we gent a man 
down to New York to lind out If «e could get any immigrants at first-hand 
when they landed and we were iiiformeil tliat snch a srimll percentage of tlie 
men that came were unconsigned—that is, did not have their destination 
already determined tadoreliand—that it was useless to attempt to get men, 
and that until they hud gone to their destinations us they originally intended 
to go, they could not be indiifwl to go elsewtiere, and we never made any at¬ 
tempt to get aay men by any agent or representative at the seaboard. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien was that? 

Mr. OsnooD. I should say I.'i years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. At tliat lime you found tliose luhorer.s that were coming 
over here had definite destinations? 
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Mr. OsfiooD. Tos! that they had definite destinations and could not be dlrertefl 
to any other destination until after they had gone to their first intended desti¬ 
nation. Most of the labor that we have obtained has drifted through from the 
seaboard—to a large extent voluntarily—through the mining States of the East, 
until reaching Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you say the means you had for acquiring new 
labor was to have those already here write to their friends and relatives In 
other parts? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .\nd would they write home, also? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; they could do so. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is. to get men of their own nationality, or others, to 
come out by stating the conditions here? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. We, of course, u.sed these centers of labor here in Colorado, 
like I’lieblo, Trinidad, and Denver, and the labor agencies in the larger towns 
of Colorado, letting them know our need for men, and taking the most suitable 
for our needs. 

Chairman W.alsh. Now, who would attend to that besides the labor agent and 
mine superintendent? 

Mr. Osgood. Some one in the oflico—the general manager's cliief clerk, [ter- 
hap,s. 

Chairman W.m.sh. You mentioned the saloon l;eeper in the locality doing it. 
The saloon keeper is usually a man of tlie nationality of a large number of 
the men? 

Jlr. Osgood. Yes, sir; and a man of large ai'fiuaintancc and who knows men In 
otlier camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was in toucli witli tlie saloon keeper? 

Mr. Oscioon. Tlie mine suiierintendent. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Have immigrants been iireferred to otlier workers in tlie 
mines in the last 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Osgood. No. sir; never. 

t.'lmlrnian Walsh. What record do you m.nke w hen a man is employt'd, when 
a miner is employed? 

•Mr. Osgood. Of what character do you mean? 

Clialrman Walsh. Wlien a man comes into tlie emidoy of a mine, la tlicre a 
record made of Iilm, his name, his nationality, his former place of residence? 

.Mr. Osgood. Ko, sir; I think they just take his name and enter It on the pay 
roll; no pedigree l.s taken. 

Chairman WAi.sit. N'o record made in detail that you know of? 

Mr. Osgood. N'o, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Simply his name and wliat else? 

Mr. Osgood. His nationality would appear from tils name—as a rule, I don’t 
think they even put that down. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who disclmrges the miners? 

Mr. Osgood. Why, I suppose, finally, the siiperlntendent of the mine. There 
might be a superintendent under the superintendimt wlio directly hired the men 
who would be authorized to discharge them. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly state. In as concise a wa.y ns you can, the forma¬ 
tion of your organization in the mine, beginning with the miner, and who 
directly above him, up to the president. 

Mr. 0.saoOD. I can go down a little easier. 

Chairman Wal.sh. All right. Do .so. 

Mr. O.SGooD. Our company has a vice president and general niatiager in charge 
of all the mines and their operation. He appoints tlie superintendents of each 
of the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Which is that? 

Mr. Osgood. This general manager appoints the superintendent of each mine, 
and he consults with the superintendents about the appointment of the other 
men under them. The next man under the superintendent In charge of the 
mine would be the pit bos.s, the man In charge of the underground workings. 
There are a gi'eat many other emiiloyees, who I do not think—I do not think 
any of the others than those two would have anything to do with the discharge 
of the men. There might be, on the coke ovens, the coke boss could discharge 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. The pit bo.ss would be the first-hand man and the super¬ 
intendent above him? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 
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Ohalrman Wai.sh. Has your company adoptcO any rules to provide for com¬ 
plaints on the part of the miners, that they have been unjustly discharged, or 
Is that left entirely to the pit boss? 

•Mr. Osgood. It is left entirely to the pit boss and superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. So, no appeal comes to yourself or the general manager? 

Mr. Osgood. I have never known of any, no apiteal comes to me. W. J. 
Murray is general manager,- with headquarters in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. State were your mines are loeateti. 

Mr. Osgood. We have eight mines in Colorado, four in Las .Animas County, 
two Huerfano County, and two in Fremont Count.v. 

Chairman Walsh. You .say you know of no in.stance wliere a complaint 1ms 
been made by a discharged employee, a discharged miner, tliiit lie was dl.s- 
chnrged unjustly? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to me; I don't know about Jlr. Murray. .Mr. Jlurray visits 
the mines frequently, and the men on the ground probably would speak to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio is Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Osgood. Our vice president and general manager. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Wliere is his oftice? 

Mr. O.SCO0D. At Denver. 

Cliairman Walsh. And ,vou .say lie visit.s tlie mines? 

Mr. Osgood. lie is more tlian lialf of Ids time going around among tlie mines. 
We also have division superintendents wlio go around as ids representatives 
wlien he Is not able to go. We have two division suiierintendent.s. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. The division su|ierlntendent is at Denver? 

Mr. Osgood. We have one located at Trinidad and one in Fremont County. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And they liave tlie .same general diitle.s as Mr. Murray, 
under liiiii? 

Air. Osgood. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does your conqiiiiiy kn-p any written record of the tlls- 
charge of miners'; 

Mr. Osgood. I presume a reeord is keid: at (lie mine. 

(ihairtmin Walsh. Have you that willi you'; 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir, 

(diiiirmiin Wal.sh. Wlio would know iilioiit tliat, eonneeteii wltli your com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Osgood. The .superintendent at the mine wottlil know. lie would htive 
tlie record. 

Cliairman W.ti.sii. We will take onr recess at tills pidiit. 

Air. Osgood. A'ou will be exeii.sed to return hi're at 2 u'elocit. 

(The lioiir of 12.30 p. m. having arrived, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
lit tlie same place.) 

AFricii luocLss—2 r. st. 

Cliairman Walsh. Y'ou will kindly resume (lie stand, Air. O.sgood. I tliiiik 
yon liiid finished your answer to tlie lust ipiestion. 

Air. O.suooD. Alay I correct two of my sintements. I liave liwn given iiifor- 
nintioii timt onaldes me to correct my meiiiory. Tlie eiglil-lioiir law was put 
into effect—I don't know the date, but it was put into effect before its passage 
liy the Colorado Legislature, but wliile under discussion. I said before that it 
went into etft'ct by its terms, but it was liefore it was actually passed. 

The Ollier eorrectlon is, you asked me wliat record was kept of tlie men wlio 
were employed. I am informed tliat for tliroe or four years past we have kept 
D complete record showing tlie nniiomility, tlie luimher of cliildren, the place 
from .which a man came—I do not mean wliere lie worked last, lint tlie country 
from which he came, and a good deal of miscollaiicous Information. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is timt record? 

Air. Osgood. Tliat Is kept at tlie mlne.s. 

Chairman Walsh. W'ould you he kind enough to furnish us witli siieeimen 
copies of those records? 

Mr. Osgood. I will be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. Take .say five at the hegiiining when they were first made, 
and then five, we will say, per year, lending down to the present day. 

Mr. Osgood. Alay I leave that with Air. Gove? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Mr. Gove will see we are supplied then? 

Air. Osgood. Yes, sir. 
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Chalnnan Waish. Naw, fulUiwing tl» stritw of 1904. was th«e any gsneral 
policy on the part of jour cotuiwny to tUsirtace luen that were fouiul to behmg 
to unions? 

Jlr. Oso(X)B. No, sir; tliere was not. 

Cluiiruinn Walsh. TheiofOTe I take it there was no onter of that sort Lsstied? 

Jir. Osooon. No order of tlnit sort issued. 

Ohairniiin Walsh. Was tlieve a large uuiuber of tiK'ti dischargwl follwins 
the strike of 1904 on tlie allegeit ground tliat they Irelongeti to organiaitions? 

Mr. O.soooD. No, sir; not to iny knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Ila.s j our company forbidden its employees at any time to 
belong to fraternal organizations? 

Mr. OsnooD. It has not. 

Chairman AValsh. Does yonr company forbid men to belong to labor organi¬ 
zations? 

Mi-. OsnooD. It has never done .so. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge bare men been discharged from j-onr 
company for belonging to ajiy such organization? 

Mr. OsnooD. Tlicy never linve lieen. I don't tldnk the men an? ever asked 
whether tlioy belong to a lidmr organization or not. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Is tliere a system liy wliich communication Is had he- 
twceii the different companies as to whether or not men belong to labor or¬ 
ganizations? 

Mr. Osgood. Tliere is no sncli system. 

riiairman Walsh. Do yonr iiiim-s conduct company stores? 

Mr. Osooon. We do; that is, they are conducted by aii auxiliai'y company, 
but we own the company, .so it is practically the same thing. 

Cliairmnn AValsh. Arc tliosp .ston's all run in tlie form of a corporation? 

Mr. Osgood. A’es; one corporation—tlie AA’esteni Stores Co. 

Chalrnuin Walsh. Is it a eonioration under Hie laws of Colorado? 

Mr.' Osooon. Daws of file State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. AATio fixes tlie prices charged at the stores for tlie com- 
iiiodities? 

Mr, Osgood. Thider tlie supervision of Hie general manager of Hie stores; 
blit changes can be made liy tlie local store manager as necessity ari.ses. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state as precisely as yon can tlie form under 
widch those stores are rmi; Hie form of maiiagemi-nt. I moan. 

Mr. Osgood. Tliere is a general manager wlio has cliarge of the entire 
field—niaiiagoment of Hie stores. He lias eliarge of tlie pureliases and eliarge 
of tlie employment of store managers and general suiiervision over the oper¬ 
ation. He visits Hie stores oonstiintly, keeps in toiieli with Hie prices, and 
confers with tlie men, and eitiier witii Ids advice or on tlielr own motion they 
can make changes—eitiier tlicmselves or wiHi Ids coiisont or liy Ids co¬ 
operation. 

Chairman Wax.sh. AVliat Is the capitalization of Hie generiil AA'esterii Stores 
Co.? 

Mr. Osgood. I tliiiik it is .$.'}00,0(j0; no, .$410,000 at the present time, ft has 
been growing more or less as the business grew. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, what have been the enniings of tlie 
company ? 

Mr. OsemOD. I think tlie eomiTany lias earned about 20 law emit on its 
eaiiital. 

Chairman AValsh. During all the j'ears it has been run? 

Mr. Osgood. I should think it wonld average that. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has Hie company been operating? 

Mr. Osgood. AA'ell, under that title, it has been operating nhont, I .sliinihl 
say, six years; hut before that—It was simply a change of name. It was 
named after Its former manager Hie Hensley Supply Co., and when he left our 
employ to go Info other business we changed the name. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Please describe the hospital serviee of j-oiir company. 

Mr. OsflooD. May I at this point say something more in reference to this 
matter of the stores? 

Chairnian Walsh. Certainly; and when j'ou are on any subject, if you de¬ 
sire to amplify and explain it you may do so. 

Mr. Osgood. I wonld like to explain in regard to the store making a good 
profit. It does make a good profit in the store business, but It don’t make as 
much profit on sales as ordinary stores. AA’e turn over onr stock about six 
times a year, and the ordinary store only about twice. I have conferred with 
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e good »4ny merchants in country stores I have visited hi Colorado and their 
usual rule is that their stock Is turned twice u year; but by the uniform 
character of our business and the known volume we will have we are able to 
turn our stock over about six thnes, so that at a less rate of [troflt on Ibo 
dollar of sales than Is usually made we make a much larger iirotlt oti our 
capital. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, does this same cotnpany otioriilc stdisius or .sell 
liquor V 

Mr. 0,sGOOD. No; we do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Not hi any of the places? 

Mr. Osgood. Nowhere In Colorado. 

Chali-man WAt.sii. Now, will you kiudly tell mo the orsanizatioii of your 
hospital service? 

Mr. Osgood. We have a stirgeon In chief. Hr. Esitey, In Trinidad. He is one 
of the welMcnowti pbjsicians anil stirgeons of the State and a man hi general 
practice. He has charge of the selection of iloctors at the caniiis and general 
supervision of them, and visits the camps frequently and consults with the 
doctors; and in case of any emergency be goes to the canqis to consult with 
them. He also has charge of llie palletits sent lo the hosiihal. We have no 
hospitiils of ottr own, but tuake arrangement with the Sisters' Ho,s|)itnl in 
Trinidad to take charge of ottr patients. Atiil at each camp we have a doctor 
under illrecfion of the surgeon in chief. We furnish all the medicines and 
furnish the attendance to tlie miner—the employee—and his family. There is 
no charge of any kind for any service except In case of chlldhirtli. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any I'liarge'niade to tlie ctiqtloyee for the servii-e, 
atiy dedtuUlon from his jiay? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; .1!1 a niontli. 

CImirnuin WAi.sti. Does tliat apply to all employees? 

Mr. Osiatoo. .Ml (‘inployei's. 

Chairinan WAt.stT. Atid does Unit regaril the term of the employee’s .service? 

Mr. OsGTOiD. I think that where a man works less than half a month—half 
a tnonth or les.s—we only charge ouc-half of the amount, HO cents. 

Cliairtnan Wai.sil. Did I tindcrstanil you to say that that gives free service 
to the etiiployee.s atid all of the nietnhers of his family except his wife In cliild- 
blrth? 

Mr. Osgood. That is correct. They are furuislied medicines without any 
charge, hosiiltal service for ati unlimited tltne if tliey are ohligeil to go to a 
ho.spltal. 

Ohairnuin Walsh. How long has that manner of conducting your Imsiiiial 
existed? 

.Mr. Osgood. K\er since 1 liave heen comiected with the cotnpany. I think 
very similar iirratigenients iirior to Hie time I was connected with it and all 
throtigh my connection wllh Hie Colorado Fuel & Iriai Co. 

Chairinan M’ai.sh. Has the ciiarge tilwa.vs heen the same, $1 a nioutii and ."iO 
cents for a half month? 

Mr. O.SGiaiD. ft has alwtiys htsm the same ever since T have been out here 
anil started in the tuiuing l)usins.s, aliout Sd years. 

Clialrmnn IValsii. Approxitnately, we will .say for the last Id years, how 
much has beeti collected In that account? 

Mr. OsiKtoD. It wottid he very dilflcull to tell you that olflioiid. 

Chairman M’alsh. Could yoti apiiroxitiiate It by years? 

Mr. OsuooD. I could not. I Hiitik the fund has never heen, at least of re¬ 
cent years, sufficient to tneet the extietises h.v any tiieans; we have always had 
to put up, had to contribute. 

Clialrmnn IValsh. I’erhaps you could tell us how much you had to put iqi? 

Mr. Osgood. Twelve Hioiistiud dollars last .vear. 

Chairman Walsh. And the year before, approximately? 

Mr. 0.sciOou. I can't tell hecau.se I have not lisiked at it recently. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom are charges for iiowdcr and bhieksmlthing de¬ 
termined In your mine? 

Mr. 0.su(X)D. AVhy, the hlaeksiiiith charge is a matter almost of nnwrltten 
]a,v—eustom—all over the State—a eertain amount is chargeil. I tiiiiik it is 
50 cents a niontli for sliarpetiing tlie tools. The ciiarge for powder has varied 
more or less in our plants. Wlien eoniphilnts liave lieen made that the charge 
was too high. It has been redueeil, if the l•ed^letion seemed Justifletl, and we al¬ 
ways tried to aseertaiii whetlier our nelgidiors are eharglng tlie same as we 
are, and If we find they are cliargiiig less, we reduce our price, and they 
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usually, if thfy find wc are charging less, they reduce their charge. There 
have been no advances in price that I know of at any time. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom did complaints come, If complaints were 
made, regarding the charges for powder? 

Mr. Osgood. We would learn from the superintendents at the mine that the 
men were complaining that tliey cmdd Iniy powder at other mines cheaper than 
we were selling it. 

Chairman Walsh. How often has that occurred within the past two years? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t recall any Instance at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company rent houses to their employees? 

Mr. Osgood. We do. 

Chairman Walsh. And how arc the rents for the houses determined? 

Jlr. Osgood. We charge .$'2 per room |)er month. That also is a charge tliat 
is general throughout the State. It has practically been our custom for all the 
years I have been in business, and gradually other operators have asked what 
onr charges were ami it has become a custom everywhere, I tldnk. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat are the sizes of the bouses? 

Mr. Osgood. Tliey vary according to what the men want, from a two-room 
bouse for “batching” imrposes where a man has no family and Just wants 
a place to slwp, to a four-room bouse for a larger family, and oven an eight- 
room house where they want to keep boardei-s. 

In that connection you suggested I could add anything I wished. The.se 
houses, four-room hmiscs, cost aliont hetween .f70l) and .fStIO, and the Income, 
if It was occupied all tlic time, would be $90 a year. But the bouses are pretty 
liadly us«t, and with tlie repairs, and the painting of tliem frcfinontly, and the 
supplying of water, why, the investment of houses yields us not over 6 per 
cent as interest on the Investment. 

Chairman Walsh. It yields 0 per cent all the time? 

Jlr. Osgood. .lust about 6 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. On all of the houses? 

Mr. OsGOon. On all of the bouses. 

Chairman AValsh. How old arc the oldest of those hou.ses? 

Mr. OsdooD. I think that there must be houses at the Hastings mine—that 
mine has certainly been in oiwration for 27 years—thei-e are hoiuses that were 
built 27 years ago. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Do you receive complaints from occupants of the houses 
as to their conditions, etc.? 

Ml’. Osgood. Never liave. AVe keep Ihem In very gooil repair and we keep 
them painted frequently. .And I don't think wc have ever Imd complaints 
about tlie character of tlie houses. 

Clialrman AVALsit. AA'ho has charge, for your company, of the keeping of 
tliese lioiises in repair? 

Mr. Osgood. It is under the gcnei-al snpi’rvision of the superinteudant at the 
mine, but as a rule the town marshal acts as a sort of liraltb officer In the care 
of the liouses, and when a house Is given up, lieforc it is occupied again, 
he looks after its being put In order to be occupied ; and if there are any repairs 
to 1)0 made white it Is occupied he reiiorts them to the superintendent. 

Chairman AA'al.sh. The rent Is unlfoi’in for all of them? 

Jlr. Osc.(M)D. A'eS, sir. But there is another class of houses at our mines 
that we have nothing to do with and that we have tried to do away with, 
l)Ut without success. There are certain of tlie foreigners who want to 
build their own slmcks. AA'e liave absolutely refused to give them ground for 
them; and tlien we found we could not retain tlieir services, for tliey felt 
they were lieing deprived of their liberty. ISo at most of onr mines tliey are 
built on a portion of the land that hs lildden away. AVe found we had to let 
them have the ground, and they built these .shack.s, which are Just shacks like 
those .you see in squatters quarters in any large town, around the outskirts of 
Chicago and New A'ork, and in Colorado. They are made of bits of waste 
material and usually with dirt floors, anil are often occupied by the sheep 
or the goats that go in with the family. They say this Is the way they live 
at home, and they are going to live that way here. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you charge them rental for the ground? 

Mr. Osgood. I think there is a charge, but Just what it Is I do not know. 
I have an impression that it Is a dollar a month, but I do not know. 

Chairman AValsh. .4 dollar a month for the ground where they build the 
shack? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 
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Chatfmnn Walsh. Heretofore j-ou say tlie oompany has endeavored to 
change- 

Mr. Osgood. Repeatedly to get rid of them, but the men, wlien they found 
that they could not build shnck.s out here at our mines would go somewhere 
el.se, and they would leave us and go where they could live as they wished. 
We have had the matter Investigated frequently. The men are some of the 
very best we have who prefer to live that way. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do the local authorities Interfere with that mode of living 
in any of these places? 

Mr. Osgood. No. We look out for the health conditions. We look very 
closely after the sanitary conditions and they seem to be healthy, and seem 
to he healthy in that way of living, aial we have ceased paying any attention 
to It, 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you ob.served how many of them live In these 
shacks as to the air space and such things as that? 

Mr. Osgood. No; 1 have not. 1 could only s|)oak of them from the gen¬ 
eral health conditions of the men. We have a comparatively small percentage 
<jf Illness there. The men are healthy anil well, and I should Imagine that 
the people living in these shacks prohably get a little more air than the people 
living In the houses, mayhe more—crevices. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Do you malntaiu an inspection on the part of your com¬ 
pany of your hmi.ses? 

.tlr. Osgood. Vos. 

Chairman Walsh. .As to the number of inmates that they shall contain, etc.? 

Mr, Osgood. I'do not think that that is limited by ns. 1 think that with 
some of tin' foreigners keeping boarders it is left largely as a matter of their 
personal rigid to them, the number of people in tlie house lia'y wish to have, 

Cimirman Walsh. Have you observed tlie numbers lliaf tliey liave per 
room in any of yiair houses? 

.Mr. Osgood. I have not. t want to say that of late years I have not gone 
to tlie mines a great deal. 

Chairman Walsh. Who connected wltli your eoniiiany would have that 
data, if anyone? 

Mr. Osgood. I tliink that the general manager would know about it or tbe 
siiperinlendents at the mines would know; tlio division superintendent would 
know; tliey are the men who are constantly around the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat sort of claim department have you had that handles 
the personal injuries that occur in the mines? 

Mr. Osgood. Our legal department looks into that, takes care of It. 

Chairman Walsh. The legal department is located where? 

Mr. Osgood. Here in Denver. 

Chirman Walsh. Who is Hie Iiead of tliat? 

.Mr. Osgood, (iaidwell Yeaniaii. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Have they claim agents who go out on tlie ground when 
an injury occurs? 

.Mr. Osgood. Unless In some special case in which llie altorney whshes to 
send and get the inforniallon which he does not receive from the formal reports 
which are made. Every injury is reporteil 1 think by—they get a reiiort from 
the man who is Injured, if iiossible, from tlie suiierinlendent of the mine and 
from the doctor in charge, and if that discloses information wdiich is not com¬ 
plete it is quite possible that the legal deparlment may ask for further in¬ 
formation, or may even send some one to obtain it. 

Chairman WALSit. Is it the policy of tlie company to settle those ca.ses with 
tlie men that are Injured? 

Mr. Dhgood. The policy of the company, where they feel that there Is any 
liability, is to settle the case. Wlau’e tliey feel there Is no liability under the 
law on the part of the company, they do not do so. 

(Hiulrman AValsh. Do they .settle tlieni directly with the injured person, ns a 
rule? 

Mr. Osgood. As a rule they try to .settle tlnuii always with the injured iiiirty. 

Chiilriunii Walsh. In the case of any employee, then, the matter would be 
between some jierson In yonr legal department and the employee. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; the legal department consults vory frequently udth the 
general superintendent who Is ns fnmilhir as they are iirohably with the facts 
of every Injury, because it Is a matter he watches very closely. 

('hnirman Walsh. How many directors has your company? 

Mr. Osgood. Nine, I think we have. 
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Chairman VVat-sii. Wher? are they located: their place of resklence?^ ■'V-^ 

Mr. Osooon. Practically all—we are incorporated under the laws of Malne^ 
no, there is not any director in Maine; we have to have a clerk In Maine. I 
tliink all the directors are in Denver. I ndslit say, to .simplify matters, It Is a 
very close corporation. 1 own practically all of it. Tliere is a very small hold¬ 
ing of stock outside of mine. 

Cliairman W.u..sti. IVliat percentage of .stock is held away from you, Mr. 
0.sgoo<l? 

Mr. f)so(a)i). I and in.\' family liave alanit—over 00 per cent of the stock. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Do tlie superintendents liave any power to fix wage scales 
at the nilnesV 

Mr. Osooon. No; tlic.v do not. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Tliat is determined liy yoursidf; is It? 

Mr. Osooon. No; it is not a matter ttiat ever l•omes to mo. Tlio wage scale 
has lici'n a growtii. It was in tlie wirly days; there were only two or three 
companies in tlie coal huslness out liore. ami when a new mine was started 
new operators came into tlie tlelil, they ascertained wliat tliose already in limsi- 
ness were paying and tliey agreed to iiay tlie same wages. Wliere advances liave 
been made, and it has lieeii know n hy tlie different operators, tliey liave always 
treid to k«'p llieir wages uiiifonn. 

Cliairniiin W.m.sii. Wlio lives tlie conipciisatioii of your siiperliiteiident or pit 
lios.ses? 

Mr. 0.s(ioon. Wliy. witli olliccs of Hint cliaracler tliere may he .some man of 
e.vceiitional aliility liiat we want and we liardly call Hint a matter of wage scale 
wiiere it l.s a matter of sniierintendence. diir pit lio.sses all naeive iiractically 
tlie same wages, tint tlie sniierliitendents vary according to tlie extent of ttie 
mine. Some of the smaller niiiies. tiieir salaries would he lived hy tlie general 
manager. 

Cliairman IVAi.srt. lly the general nianag''r. .\re tlieir salaries made witli 
reference to tlie cost of mining? 

Mr. (I.sooon. .Vo: it is regulated liy liini ali.soliilely. 

Chairniaii Walsh. Kitlier directly or hy homisV 

Mr. Osooon. No; we have no lionns system. 

Cliiilrman W.m.sii. The sii|ieriiitendeiit gets a fixed salary? 

-Mr. Osooon. Tlie superiiiteiident gets a fixed salary. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Per moiitli? 

Jlr. Osooon. Per niontli. 


Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliere iia.i ineiit for dead work exisis, wiio determines the 
iiinount of tile payment? 

.Mr. Osooon. The jiit lioss would lie tiie man. 

Clialriiian Wai.sh. Does your company employ detectives or s|iotters in the 
husiness to a.scertaln wliellier or not agllalion is goin.g on or anytliing of that 
.sort ? 


Mr. 0.so(X>n. We liave from time to lime eniiiloyed men. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlien there was no troiihle? 

Mr. Osooon. Yes; we liave tried to Iceep trai'k of wlietlnn' tliere was any 
Hiidcrcnrrent of dissiitisfactlon hy einiihn ing men wlioni we tliouglit could give 
us that l•hur^l(■ter of information. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Sa.\. during the years down from lfKl4 to date, alioiit how 
general has that lieen? How many have you kept on your jiay roll? 

iMr. Osoisii). 1 don't think we liave ke|it any regularly, Tliere have heen 
periods wlieii we have liad none. Any time any Intimation of anytliing of the 
kind, any rumor tliiit tliere was anything in tlie way of dissatisfaction, we 
have triwl to ascertain, hy means of detectives, as to wliat tlie sentiment of tlie 
men was in Hie mine, 

Cliairman Walsh. I wisli yon would state all of file imrposes for wliich tliese 
men are empio.ved? 

Mr. Oaoooo. I sliould say tliat that is practically a)l of (lie purisises, to know 
the state of mind of the men. wlietlier tliere is any real dis.satisfactlon, any 
agitation going on tliat iniglit lead up to some serious tronhie and try to know- 
in advance whether tlie men liave grievances and wiiat the character of tlie 
grievance l.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tliese men work rlglit along with tlie otlier men and 
ostensibly are workmen? 

Mr. Osgood. I'sually that is tlie case. 

(^hnlrnian Wai.sh. Have any of Hiose men, under the pay of the company, 
joined labor organizations in the past? 
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Mr. Osooon. Not directly under tlie pay of the laltor orKnuizatlon. We have 
never had any men uivder our pay wlio have belonge<i to labor wgaulzatlons. 

Clialrman Walsh. Any of these detectives who went Into the mine for the 
purpo.se of ascertaining conditions, still paid by yunir company, did they join 
any of these organizations, or proiKxsed organizations? 

Mr. OsGoon. That I couldn't say. 

Chairman Walsh, Were dimted to do It, or expected to do it? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Does .vonr comiiany maintain a .system of cost accounting 
by which flie cost of each process of mining is determine<i? 

Mr. OsiiooD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the mine superintendents shown the accounting 
statements from other mining companies, and reipdred to explain why their 
costs are higher than those of other mines? 

Mr. OsGoon. I think llml: llio g<‘nerul manager keeps very clo.se supervision 
over the cost, and call.s their attention to any of the costs which have in¬ 
creased, and asks for an explanatioa. Tlie conditions vary so much at the 
different mines that the cost at one mine woidd not be a criterion for an¬ 
other. I am not sure that they get the cost slieets for all the mines, but where 
there l.s more than one mine in the .same working district, working under the 
same conditions, the su|ierinlemlenls ari' Infornusl as to the costs at the other 
mine working in tlie same liistrict, worklTig under similar conditions. 

Ciiairman Walsh. The ohjeci being, of course, to try to liold tlieni down to 
tlie minimum cost of operation? 

Mr. OsGooiL ('ertainlyyes, sir. 

Chainnan Walsh. Have you round tlint tliat custom miglit lie an incentive 
to snpcrintenclenl.s lo or erspeed I lie men and not treat tlimii proptu’ly? 

Mr. OsfiooD, No, sir: I don't lliiiik so, T.ske it as a wimle. In Oolorailo, in 
all tlie years thnt I liave worked liere there have been always at every .season 
of the year a scarcity of men. We Iiave liad to get men if we couhi. A super¬ 
intendent Is lielii unite as aceountalile for liis ability to kix'p his men as lie is 
for costs, tieeause' wliatever It costs we liave got to have men to mine the coal. 

Chairman Walsh. W'Ii.-iI dciectiw agencii’s liave lax'ii employed liy your 
company from ItilM down lo ilnto to perform llie .services that you mentioned 
in your answer to the last ipiestion? 

Mr. OSGooii. We lia\c‘ employed Hie TliicI Agency, the Pinkerton, the Bald- 
win-Pells, and I do not know. Ilicrc may liave been some minor ones. 

CImirnian V\’alsh. They all liave oliices iu Denver? 

Ml*. D.SG(>on. Yes, .sir. 

tUnilrnian Wal.sh. All of those agencies? 

Mr. 0,sGooD. Yes, sir. 

Cliairimm Walsh. You do not recall ain' otliers? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not nwall any others. I tliliik tlicre was tlie Kurus agera'y 
at one time—we may liave liad some from fiie ISui-n.s agency. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Was Alliert C. Fells eiiiployeii liy your eompaiiy during 
the year 1910? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was lie employed liy tlie Coai Operators' As.soointlon. If 
yon know? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not Icuow what year lie was employed. Imt tlie eonipanies, 
a good many of tliem. not all of lliem liy any means, entered into an arrange¬ 
ment witli tlie Baldwin-Fells people, williin tlie last year or two, I think per¬ 
haps It may have bcmi a year iM'fore tlie strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, for wliiit imrposc was he cmplo.ved? 

Mr. Osgood. He was employed to give ns information of conditions at tlie 
mine, complaints tliat might be made wlietlier tlie meu were satisfied or not. 
wliether tliere were any men who wtu'c attempting to agitate and create 
trouble in the tnlue. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie or did ia* not reiiort to you at different times? 

Mr. OsGooa We have a great many reiwrts from him; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And wei'e the men disciiarged iiiwn tliose repirts? 

Mr. Osnoop I do not think lie ever reported anyhody liy name. I never knew 
of his doing so. It was solnetlifng as to conditions ratlior tlian a.s to indi¬ 
viduals. 

Ctiainnan Wai.sh. You do not recall any ease in whlcli he reported men ns 
agitators, stirring up trouble, which was followed by the discharge of the men? 

Mr. OsuooD. I do not know of any such cases myself. 
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Clmlrmnn IVAT.sn. Wns flip employment of Mr. Felts—dW It oontemplM'iSy' 
tiling different timn tlie eniiiloynient of these other detectives thiit you have 
mentioned, during the years? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; it did not. 

Clmlrmnn Wal.sh. VViis any part of hl.s duty to hire to correspond with other 
seetlons of this country and hire men to come Into the mine? 

Mr. O.SCOOD, No, ,sir; not at all. I don’t think they ever acted as employ¬ 
ment agents. 

(.'hainnan Wat.sh. What firearms and ninmiinitlon were in the possession of 
your company, or Its represtmtatives, prior to September 23, 1913. 

Mr. Osgood. I do md think we had any at all. I don't know of any. 

Chairman Walsh. K there was any in your possession you do not know It 

Mr. O.SGooD. No, sir. 

Clialrman WAi.sir. What arms and ammunition have been purchased hy your 
company since September 23. 1013? 

Mr. O.soooD. That I couldn’t tell you from memory. After the trouble started 
and we ptit guards on, we had a maximum of 100 guards at our mines. 

Chairman Walsh. That was prior? 

Mr. Osgood. No; after the strike started. We had, I believe, about 100 
guards, all of whmn wert' armed, ;ind we iiriibably parcimsed arms and ammu- 
tdtlon for those men. In October, along toward the middle of October, there 
had been a great deal of violence, and the sheriff of l.ns .Aniina.s County ad¬ 
vised he could not give ns protection, and we Joined with otiier companies and 
purchased eight rapid-fire guns. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat guards, camp marshals, and other persons, charged 
with the protection of property, the maintenance of order, were employed prior 
to September 23, 1913, hy your comiiany? 

Mr. Osgood. We had at I'acli mine a man who was called a camp marshal. 
He usually carried a commission as dciaity sberilt His duties were more par¬ 
ticularly of a saidtary cliaracicr, looking afliT tlie sanitary condition of the 
camps, looking after the houses, and in-eserving peace wlicn It was ms’essary. 

Clinirman Walsh. Now, you say that after the strilte j'oti put out how many 
of these men? 

Mr. Osgood. Altogether a Imndred. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is tlie higlicst number Unit you had at any time 
.since Seiitemher 23, Ifil.’i? 

Mr. O.SGOoD. About IdO men. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. Old not exceed that? 

Mr. O.SGOOD. I do not think it woulil exceed that. 

Chairman Walsh. From what .source were those men olitalned? 

Mr. OsGiKiD. Very largely, I should say 80 per cent of them, anyway, from 
ranchmen, wlio have been known for a great many years by our superintendents 
(Ult in the vicinity of the mines, ranchmen and their sous belonging around in 
tlie neighborluKKl. 

Chairman Walsh. .And where were the other 20 per cent cmployeil? 

Mr. O.SCOOD. Well, 1 think tliat some of llicm may have been emiiloycd on the 
recommendation of [leace ollicers, but in tlie otlier towns, like Denver, Pueblo, 
or Trinidad, wherever we could get Information of .some men we thought were 
of a suitable character for tlie work. 

Chairman Walsh. IVtio had charge of the employment of these men for your 
company? 

Mr. O.SGOOD. It was under the general supervision of our general manager, 
usually tlie superintendents at the mine were told to get a certain number of 
guards, and they selected the men. 

Chalrumu Wai.sh. Was there any definite qualifications fixed by the com¬ 
pany for these men to possess that were hired as camp marshals and guard.s 
after the strike? 

Mr. OsGixiD. We tried to get men of good character, men we knew something 
about, men, as far as we could, who lived in the community and who were men 
of some standing locally; men who were accustomed to a life that would make 
them self-reliant and eoolheaded, and, of course, we avoided taking men who 
we felt would not have proper nerves if they had to protect, If It came to an 
emergency. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men would you say were employed ns mine 
guards, camp marshals, protectors of property, to preserve order, to maintain, 
this number of 100 you say between Septemlier 23 down to the present time? 

Mr. Osgood. How many different ones? 
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ChattBiAh Wawh. Tea; Uow many? 

Mr. OaooOD. I don’t know. 1 think that we hail very few changes that had 
to be made, and I think it was largely the same force of men that were work¬ 
ing until the Federal troops went into the field. 

Chairman Wamh. Did Mr. Felts have charge of the employment, the hiring 
of these men? 

Mr. O.SGOOD. No, sir; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. He employc<l none for your company, did he? 

Mr. Osuooi). No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. N<nv, did the employer's of your ii'ine—you stated, I be¬ 
lieve, that the employees of your mine had never complained a.s to conditions? 

Mr. OsoooD. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they ever complain n.s to the allogeil violation of any 
of the laws of the State of Colorarlo In the mine? 

Mr. OsoooD. No; I have never lieard any complaint of that kind. But if it Is 
a proper time, T would like to midce a little statement witti rr'gani to that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I would like to liave It. 

Mr. Os(iooi). It woidd he imiiroper to say that there never was any violation 
of law. I have never known of any willful violation of law hy our company 
or others. Tlie law.s all carry heavy penalties. Some of the pt'naltics for the 
violation of some of these laws is the loss of the charter of the company. 
Many of tlie penalties are lines or hnprisomnent. To my knowledge I have never 
known of a case where tliere has het'ti a charge in court of a violation of any 
of these laws by tlie companies, altliongli we are mining In ,S or 10 counties In 
the States. It has been claimed that tliese proseentions were not brought be- 
cau.so in 2 of the countira of the State the companies had such power that 
prosecution would he unavailing; Imt there were 8 other comities In the State 
where mining was carried on by these .same companies and wliere It has ni'ver 
been claimi'd they were in any such control, and in none of those counties has 
any prosecution been brought against the companies for violation of these laws, 
anil I have not heard a word. Tlieri' was no feeling, so far as I know, among 
the men tiiat we were violating tliese laws. 

Chairman W'.m.sh. Did you find it necessary, iit any time, to issue any 
written orders to your supcrintcndi'iits with reference to your upholding of the 
law.s of tlie .State; any of tlie taws? 

Jlr. Osooou. I tlilnk our men have always been supplied with a copy of the 
c.vlstliig mining law, which is the law relating to the safety regulations of the 
mines. Tliey always had coiiles of those laws, particularly of the new law 
wiilch was a'doiited hut did not go into elTect until after this strike was called. 

Chnirman M’at.sh. I will sliorten this by asking if you will turn over to the 
agent of the commission, Mr. West, copies of any written orders that you have 
tiiade at any time .since ItKi.'i, witli reference to the laws of the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Osooou. If I can, and I imagine liiat I can. Will you make a note of 
that [referring to some one In the room]? I do not know of any myself. 

Chairman Walsh, If there are none, wlien Mr. Clove giK'S on the stund he 
may make an explanation. 

Mr. OsoooD. Two of tlie laws, two of tlie principal laws that we have been 
charged with violating did not go into elTect until after the strike was called; 
that Is the eigbt-liour law and tlie general mining law, so tliat we could not 
have violated them before tlie strilte was calleit. And I have never known any 
specifie charges of violation of any laws Hint have been referred to that have 
ever been called to the attention of any of the courts, and If the local district 
attorneys did not do their duty tliere is the attorney general of the State, who 
has the" right to go into any of the counties and prosecute cases of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere not a State mine Insiiector supiiosed to look after 
those things? 

Mr. OsoooD. I think his duties are confined to the enforcement of the mining 
law proimr, the law relating to the safety conditions in the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, it is claimed that his duties don't extend to looking 
after the enforcement of the eight-hour law? 

Mr. OsnooD. I don’t think they would. I think that It w'e were violating 
the law that any employi'e of ours or any member of the United Mine Workers 
could bring a specific Instance to the notice of the dhstrlct attorney, and If he 
wouldn’t pay any attention to It, to the attorney general of the State, and have 
the company prosecuted for those violations. 
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Mr. OsoooD. I tliink that l.s <iiilte possible. 

< halniian W.^i.sn. And the yeai' before that, al«)iit the same numl)or? 

r>nrK'nf“Ife'fl >"t" aceouiit, different 

parts of the field, not all at the same time, but at different times diiriiiK tla' 
have l)(‘on a time when tln're were two tn* three men emiiloved. 
f hali'man W.vr.sH. Were they all Knallsh-siK'akintt men? 

Jlr. OsGoou. I never saw any of them, and I do not know. I Imnxine they 
wre not. I imagine some of the nam were men who could sneak the lananase's 
of the iH'ople, tlie nathaialities that were employtsi in Ihe mines. 

f'hairman Wai.sh. Who of the company had direct charse of eniplovinL' these 
men? 


Mr. Osgood. The orders are always given by the genertd manager 

Chairman Wacsh. Jlr. .Murray? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman CV.m^sh. 'What prievanee.s or di.ssati.sfnetions. If any, on llie fiart of 
the employees were re|M)rttsl to your company bv these men during the year 
prior to Seiitember 23, lilts? 

Mr. Osemm. I could not discover there uere any gi-levances or dissatisfaction. 
The men were entirely satisfieii, 1 do not know of any grievance that thev haii 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were there any for tlie year liefore timl? 

Mr. Osgood. I don't knorv of any at ali. 

t'hairman W.'.t.stt. Iio you recall any that were re|iorted at any time’ 

Mr. O.sGooi). I do not. 

Chairman W.ri..sii. 'Pla'a. so far as the oiierations of these detectives were 
concermal, there were no reimrts of grievances to yon, and there were no reports 
of agitators or disturbers made tliat were concelveil to be dangerous’ 

Sir. Osgood. Not to my knowledge. 

(Iialrman Wai.sii. Was any action taken at any time prior to iSeptemlier 23, 
1913, 11(1011 the reports made by these men? 

Mr. Osgood. Not that I know of. 

Chairinuii Wai.sh. You say when your mines run full force that there were 
about 1,.500 jobs in the mine? 

Sfr. Osgood. Inside and out 

Chtiiriiiaii Wai.sh. Inside and out? 

Mr. Osgood. Y’^es, sir. 

Ciiairmnn Walsh. How miiny men ordinarily did you have to hire in a year 
to keep your force up to I.raX), if you can aiiiiroximate it for us? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, our exiierience is of the miners themselves tliat nearly 
20 per cent are idle all the time. It has run as higti ns ,30 (aw cent of tliein, 
and that t-YOO Includes all of the men neces.siiry to k(s*p the mine riinniiig; that 
is, there are not l.rxX) working every day out of. roughly estimating, that GO 
per cent of the full force are miners and 40 (ler cent daymen; out of 900 men 
there are usually 20 piw cent of them that will be Idle each day. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is hei'nuse of no work? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; because they don’t want to work 

Chairman Wamh. You have to keep a full force of 1,.o(Xl to get 1,2(X1 em¬ 
ployees to roly upon for each day? 

Mr. Osgood. The daymen work much more steadily than the miners do. The 
miners are the ones who are apt to stay out. Usually a man will .stay out 
an.vwny one day in the week and sometimes more than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you aiTiroximate the nninber of men that .vou hire 
In a year to keep the force up to 1,.500, whether they are all working steady 
each day or not? 

Mr. Osgood. Welt, I think 1,300 has been our maximum number to keep tbe 
number uii to that that was necessary to produce the coal that we have been 
getting out. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean new men. 
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SlT>6S6()oi>. Ob, I coaid not tell you. The men nre clinnglng. All the mines 
are comparatively close together, and the men nre constantly tinding tliat tliey 
have a friend from the old country in some other mine, and they go to that 
mine. I .suppose out of 1,.500 there may be easily 100 men in a month that arc 
leaving to go elsewhere, and 100 new men coming to take their places. 

Chairman Walsh. That would make approxiniatotly 2,700 men to 3,000, 
double the number of men to keep a force of l,.'i00. 

Mr. OsoooD. Not that number are employed at one time. 

Chalnnan Walsh. I understand; but from time to time? 

Mr. Osgood. From time to time. 

Chairman Wal.sh. During tlie year, to k<'ep limt force of l,.’■)00, you emplov 
about 3,000? 

Mr. Osgood. I would hardly put it as strong fis tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. .Say, 2,700? 

Mr. Osgood. The daymen don’t move around in tlie same way. If they get 
a Job tliey usually remain for a eoiislderalih' leiigtli of time—tlie weiglmieii. tlie 
dump liiuids. the drivers, and the track men; hat tlie miners tlieniselves, 
say OiXI oat of 1,.')00, those iiieii are (■miatiiiilly cliaiiglng. Tlie same man may go 
away and come back again; It may not be different men. 

Chiilriiian Walsh. I uiidcrsliind; hut you liire 100 men per iiioiitli? 

■Mr. Osgood. I sliould say very nearly that. 

Cliairmim Walsh, As I uiiilerstand yon, to kee]) up a force of l.oOO. Now, 
take tlie industry of mining; In iiii ordlmiry year how imich worl; does llic miner 
have in yiair mine? 

Mr. Osgood. I have a statement here, if you care, tlie average for the year 
191.3, carefully compiled—tliat would lie ttic flseal year preceding tlie strike, 

(Uuilrmnii Walsh. Let us have It. 

Mr. Osooon. The mines averaged 274i days that year. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the .saloons that operate in yoiir mining camps pay 
nnyllilng otlier than rental for the privilege of oiieratiug? 

Mr. Osgood. No; they pay rental. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Who rents them tlie hiiildiiigV 

Mr. Osgood. We rent tlieiii tlie building. 

Clialriiian Walsh. WIio determines tlie niiioniit of rental? 

Mr. OsiiOoD. I think tlie rental is linscd on the miniber of men wlio are em- 
plo.ved ? 

Chiilriiiaii W.u.sH. Tlie rental of tlie saloon? 

Mr. O.SOOOD. Yes. 

Clniirmun Walsh. Tnke a typical case; take your largest mine; wliicli is 
that? 

Mr. Osgood. Tlie Delagua. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men are emplo.ved there? 

Mr. Osgood. I would sny there were lietvveen 3(XI and 400; perliap-s 350 men. 

Cluilrmaii Walsh. How many saloons were there? 

Mr. OscHioD. At Delagua I think tliere Is but one. 

Chairman Walsh. But one saloon. What sort of a building is it in? 

Mr. Osgood. It is a pretty .suhstantiai frame imilding. 

Clialrmtin Walsh. Wliat is tlie rental of tlie saloon? 

Mr. Osgood. I can’t tell. I Imve no recollei-tiou of it, I do not know that I 
ever saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who cliecks up the amount of rent; tliat is, tlie nniiilier 
of men—the charge to be made tiv the saloon kei'per. 

Mr. Osgood. I suppose Hint the niliio clerk sends in eiicli montli tlie miiiilier 
of men that were working. It is based on n |)er capita. 

Cliiilrman Wai.sii. Wliat is tile jier capita—iiow is it oollected, by tlie iinaitli? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Clialriiian Walsh. From the saloon keeper. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman VV'ai.sh. And a statement la made liy the mine clerk ns to tlie iniiii- 
ber of men thiit nre eiiiployeil tliat partienlur montli, and the cliarge is made 
to tlie saloon keeper upon that? 

Mr. OsQooD. That is iiiy iiiider.standiiig. I liave never .seen tliese cliarges; 
aever seen any of the statements of them, but tliat is my understanding of tlieiii. 

Clialnniiri Walsh. Hus there been a otiaiige at any time; tliat is, in the 
amount? 

Mr. OsuooD. I do not think there has. I do not know tliat there lia.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the per capita at Delagua? 
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Mr. OsflooD. I cnn’t state. I could Investigate and find out. 

Chairman Waish. Will you be good enough to ascertain and let us 
that Information? 

Mr. Osgood. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you not even approximate It offhand? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t know what It is. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of your men went out during the strike this 
last spring? 

Mr. Osgood. Why, I should say about 50 per cent of our men went out on 
strike—of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc miners who are paid by the ton limited to eight hours 
or can they work longer If they desire? 

Mr. Osgood. They could not work longer, and It is for that reason I have 
already opposed an eight-hour day, that it worked a hardship on the men 
and on the company. The business being a seasonal business there are times 
of the year when there is an urg(‘nt demand for coal, and men by working 
a little additional time could make better wages, the company could have 
more coal to sell, and with the idle time that they would have in dull seasons 
of the year they would have a fair average of work throughout the year. For 
the added rea.son that under the .strict regulations of the mining'law with 
regard to firing .shots, etc.. If a man happened to be a little slow with some of 
his work and couldn’t get the shot ready in lime before quitting he would 
come under our law under the penalty of this and he might lose an entire 
day’s work because if he can't finish up and leave his room so that the shot 
could be fired by the shot firer he would have no coal to load the next day that 
be was there, and have a handicap by a fixed legislative regidatlon. The 
miners never have worked in any mine I have known eight hours a day. I do 
not believe they have averaged six hours a <lay. They usually work in couples, 
and after the bulk of the heavy work of the mining is done one man almost 
always would go out early In the aftcrn(X)n and leave his buddy, bis partner, 
to complete the loading of the coal. 1 think their hours on the average were 
much less than eight hours a day. I think there is quite a serious disadvan¬ 
tage both to th<‘m and to the operator in having tills legislative prohibition 
against their working after a fixeil hour In the day. 

Chairman Walsh. When had there been an increase in vour wage scale 
prior to the 10 jier cent Increase of 1912? 

Sir. Osgood. I can’t recall tliat exactly, but When we gave, or established, 
the eight-hour day, we practically gave an increase of 25 per cent in wages, • 
because we left the wages the same for an eight-hour day that they were 
for a 10-hour day previously. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilid you or did you not find that as much was accom¬ 
plished In tlie eight hours ns had been accomplished in the longer time before? 

Mr. Osgood. By the miners. The miners produced as much coal in the 
eight hours, because, as I say, they work six hours; probably were In the 
mine longer hours after tlie eight-hour day was estahllshiHl tliiin before. As 
far as the production of the mine was concei-ned, it was reduced; the pro¬ 
duction of the ordinary miner was not materially affected. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of the hours, had there been another increase in 
tlie wage scale except the 10 per cent Increase in 1912 and also In 1904 down 
to that time? 

Mr. Osgood. I can not tell you from my own recollection. I think that there 
had been. I have since refreshed my memory and now answer that an increase 
of approximately 9 per cent was made January 1, 1907. 

(See O.sgood Exhibit Xo. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. The demand in 1904 was for an Increase of 20 per cent? 

Jlr. Osgood. Yes. You read It to me. I have no recollection other than that 
was correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever figured to ascertain the comparison be¬ 
tween the Increase in wages from 1904 until 1912 and the increase in the cost 
of living? 

Sir. (IsGOOD. I have never made any such calculation. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a calculation, or the company ever made 
a calculation, as to the Increase of cost of products sold at these stores from 
1904, these company stores, down to the present time? 

Sir. Osgood. No, sir ; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed in the testimony of Oov. Ammons this morning 
it was stated that a portion of the financial support of the operators caine 
from elsewhere than Colorado. Where did It come from? 
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Mr. twoooD. in what way. do yon mean, financial supiwrt? 

Chairman Walsh. I did not understand It exactly. A note was made, and 
1 should like to understand it. I understood the governor to say that a por¬ 
tion of the financial support of the operators came from outside of the State, 
and the financial support of the miners- 

Mr. OsoooD (Interrupting). Well, I think he meant the capital engaged In 
the business in Colomdo, that part of it was local and part of It from out 
of the State. I think I recall what he .said, and that was the meaning that 
I gathered. That is undoubtedly true that some of the capital engaged In coal 
mining is from out of tlie State. In my company the stock capital, you might 
say, comes from the State, but tlie botids we have .sold have largely been .sold 
in the East, and that capital comes from away from the State. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. What is tlie bonded indebtedness of your company? 

Mr. OsoooD. The bonded Indebtedness Is four and a half million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Four and a half million dollars? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the taxable value of It In the State of Colorado! 

Mr. OsoooD. I can not recall those figures; I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give it approximately? 

Mr. Osgood. No; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the capitalization of the company? 

Mr. Osgood. Nine million four hundred thomsand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine million four hundred thousand dollars, and that i.s 
based upon what? 

Mr. Osgood. Upon an estimate of the value of the property, the coal land.si, 
the equipment, and the cash lnvc,stment—the capital. 

Chairman Walsh. The capital Is exclusive of the bonds? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do jmu consider Federal legislation advisable to meet 
conditions such as you have had here in Colorado, Mr. 0.sgood; have you given 
that matter any thought! 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; I have not, in detail, and I could not answer It wifiiout 
knowing what siiecial legislation you had reference to. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, I am following tlie thouglit expressed by the gov¬ 
ernor here this morning, if .you heard that. If not- 

Mr. O.stiooD (interrupting). No; I did not hear it in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. What system of checkweighmen have you in j-our mine? 

Mr. Osgood. We have none. 

Chairman Walsh. Who docs the weighing? 

Mr. Osgood. A welghraastcr employed by the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tliat has been a point of dispute, has it not? 

Mr. Osgood. I think it Is one of tiio very ditlicult points. The complaint 
with regard to welglits I have never heard except in times of strike as a 
reminiscence of sometliing they claimed aggrievwl them before the strike, but 
at the time the grievance occurred I have never lieard any complaints from 
any of our mines that we were not giving correct weights. It Is Just as 
dllficult as It is for the housewife, and a little mia-e so, perliaps, to make sure 
that she gets the correct weight from her grocer or butcher. The miner, If 
he wants to think so, or if some one puts tlie thought into his mind, can be¬ 
lieve that he is being robbed In ids weiglits. Tlie law jirovldes that the miners, 
if they desire to do so, can liave a clieckweighman, and that they must pay 
him. He must be selected by them. I think that lias been the law for quite 
a long time. So far as the company’s Interest is concerned, and their desire, 
they would be glad to have the miners appoint a checkwelghman In every 
Instance, and relieve them from any suspicion In any instance that the miners 
were not getting the correct weight, and pay; but it is very difficult for them 
to agree on the checkwelghman. Sometimes when they have a checkweighman, 
they get tired of paying him his wages, and do not think that they get enough 
advantage to justify them. In a small mine the wages of a checkweighman 
amounts to a considerable; in a large mine It would not be so severe a tax 
Then they have so many nationalities that they distrust their own man If he 
Is of another nationality. If an Italian Is appointed checkwelghman the Aus¬ 
trians and the Greeks may think he is not doing Justice to them; and vice 
versa. So It Is not an Infallible method by any means for preventing diffi¬ 
culty. When the men themselves have shown any desire to put it in force— 
It has been done—the company has no right to ln.<iist that they shall have 
a checkwelghman. The law simply says they can have a checkwelghman If 

3881D-S. Doc. 415,64-1-vol 7-29 
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they want one—that they shall l)e {)ermltted to have one If tliey ^feh. Jlind 
that facility has always been extended to them. 

Chairman Walsh. What remedy would you propose for the checkwelghman 
dllllculty? You say It arises whenever disputes arise? Now, did It arise In 
this dispute? 

Jlr. tisnwD. It came afterwards as a complaint that during the time the 
men were at work they hud been robbed; and there was evidence before the 
congressional comndttee—that Is, men stated their opinion or belief that they 
had Iteen robbed In their weights—and before one or two of the Investigations 
held here in Denver, locally, men would make the statement that they believed 
they were being robbed. It is a subject we have given a good deal of thought 
to, and it is a very difficult subject to know how to handle in order to satisfy 
tile men that tlieir weights are honest. Tlie companies pay the men by tlie 
weigids that are taken on a .scale weighing tlie pit car on top of the dump. 
Tlien tliey weigli tlieir coal after it is dumped and put into a railroad ear, to 
sell it to llieir ciistomer.s. Now, we have examined our weights, and so have 
most of tlie larger coiiipanies, and it is a very close approximation—the amount 
of tlie coal we are |)aid for, and tlie aniount of coal we pay the miners for; 
Just as close an approximation as there could lie in the use of two scales-- 
one weighing the coal for the millers and the other for tlie public. There la a 
very slight difference one way or tlie other. We have siigge.sted that some 
bureau or iiispeetor of mines -or the governor or some officer .should require 
sworn statements of tlie amount of coal we .sell as compared with tlie amount 
of coal we pay our miners for, so as to insure our miners that they are getting 
paid for the coal that we are selling our customers, and that the miner is not 
paid for less. .Now thal does not meet the entire difficulty of the situation. 

The other difficulty is that there Is always a possibility of petty dhshonesty 
l),\ the weighnian in favor of some friend. A pil car witii some man’s coal in 
weighs, say, !t,(K)0 iHuinds, Now llie way the coal is loaded in tlie mine it 
may vary from 2,olKl pounds to 3,2d0 pounds or 3,3(K) iwuiids. If lliere is a 
great deal of tine coal in Hie car, it is lieavier than If there are a great many 
chunks and a great many coarse interstices. A man can not tell, eieii if lie 
llilnks he can, wliat weight he loads on a car in the mine. He iiiiiy (liink ho 
ioads all Ids cars loaded in (he mine alike, liut vvlien lie conies out at night 
lie liiids out that one car tvelglied Z.hOO pounds and one car 2,8(X), and aiiotlier 
i!.2(K), iiiiil it is human nature to think that the ;i,2(X1 iKiunds is riglit, anil lliiit 
liie others are wrong, ami tiint sonieliody has taken Hie weights improperly. 
Tlie weighnian can, if lie is di.slionest, and in collusion wlHi some one else, wlieii 
lie weighs a car and tinds it weighs 3,000 pouml.s, credit tlie man wltli 2,.o00 
lioiiiids and give some friend of Ids credit for 500 pounds on some of his cars. 
Tlie only thing you can do to iirevent tliat is to try to have honest weigiinien: 
and also a chei'kwelghman would prevent that to some extent, beciiiise tliere 
would have to be ctdlusion lietweiui Ha‘ ciieckwelgliman and tlie company 
wpighinan to permit anything of Hint kind to be done. But I tidiik Hie check- 
weighman, I don't know of but one mine in Hie Slate Hint has continuously liad 
clieckweiglimen. If a man absolutely iii.spired tlie men with confidence, and 
Hiey bellevtai him all right an! square, wtiy, they would keep him on for a 
long time. 

riiairmnii Walsh. Will you lie kind eiiougli, pleiLse, to pass up Hint stalenieid, 
as I understand we may have Unit stiitenient, 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. JIny I give you some furtlier data that is on it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 

Mr. Osgood. It is a statement made up of wages paid for the year ending 
.Ttine 30, 1913. average day’s work, total day’s work, total amount paid, total 
nmomit average per day. The average tier day was .$4.01 at all our ndnes for 
an average of 274 days. The average yearly wages were .$1,100.7.5. 

(See Osgood Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman Wal.sh. Does a miner employ a helper? 

Mr, O.sooon. No, sir. They usually work two men at a time; hut each man 
runs a separate check ami is credited for his share of the coal, .so each of 
tho.se freferring to the items handed up] represents an Individual ininer’s work 
•and not with an assistant. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oarretson has a question or two that he would like 
to ask. 

Commissioner Gariikt.son. In Hie strike of 1894, Mr. Osgood, you made the 
statement that the Federal troops were assigned on account of the strike of 
Hie miner s-— - 
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Mr. ^aooB (Interrupting). I don’t tlilnk so. The Ji'edernl troops were In 
the Held. 

Commissioner G.witETsoN. Isn’t it a fact that the onl.v Federal troops in the 
coal field were assigned to protect the tracks of the Santa Fe Uailwaj' west and 
south of La Junta? 

Jlr. Osgood. No; there were some troops tliat were sent up to El Jloro to 
protect the projtert.v of the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf road. It was in the 
lmnd.s of the receivers at the time. 

Oommls.sloner Gakhetson. It was to protect the movement of trains. 

Mr. O.sGoon. Tlie troops wore in 1lic fielil at tliat time. I did not im'an to 
convey the Idea that they were in the field in connection witii the coni ndnes; 
hut those troops were in tlie field in connection witli the general situation. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In fact, the only place where the Deti.s strike was 
declared was on the railways outside of the Puilman worlcs? 

Mr. Osgood. I have been trying to refresh my mind as to the delalls <d’ llie 
Debs strike: yet it is a fact that we had some strikes in our mines s.vmpa- 
thetic with the Debs .strike. Now, I can not recall- 

Commissioner Gabkkxson. Isn’t it a fact that there wasn't an olticer aside 
from the railway union, which was the Debs organization, or anything Imt 
railway men? 

Mr. Osgood. Oh, they were not connected wilh the mines. There \\!is no 
unioi) that I know of connected with the mines. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yon spoke a moimmt ago lhat after the imlling 
In of the eight-hour day the pro<luct of the individnai ndiier was pi-obalily as 
great ns it was before, but that still the lu'oduct of the ndne was reduced? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner G.akketson. With the same number of men employed, how 
w’ould you reconcile tho.se two statements? You might need more daymen for 
the shorter iieriod, but the tinners are none of tlieni daymen—that is, the coal 
diggers, are they? 

Mr, OsGCKtD. No; they are not daymen. I simply take the fact as It Is 
shown that taking the average tons itroduced iier man—it may be that we have 
less men working; but the average tons produced per man has not varied 
very much in the last year. I looked at this recently, but the average produc¬ 
tion at the mine, as I have investigated it, by the law of averages, lhat is so. 
tliat if you have just as many men and they jiroduce the same amount jier 
man- 

Commissioner Gakuet.son (interriipling). And, therefore, Ihere would be none 
of that attributable to the eight-hour day, but onl.v to the fluctuation in tlie 
number of men? 

Mr. Osgood. Of course, that Is so. so far os taking out the coal wa.s con¬ 
cerned it would take more men and take more time. Now, our daymen work 
more hours than the miners. Our daymen arc not affected by this law, and 
the miners are. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They still work 10 hours? 

Mr. Osgood. No; in onr mines thej- work nine hours. They work half an 
hour before and half an hour after the mlnera quit their work. 

Commisaioner Gabbetson. In regard to tlie hiring of guards—you siioke of 
that. Where did your supplies come from? Mr. Felts testified before the con¬ 
gressional committee that he hired fnan 40 to T.l men without any investiga¬ 
tion. Yonr company did not use any of tlio men he Idreil? 

Mr. Osooon. I don’t remember that testimony of his. His testimony was that 
at no one time did he have over 16 men In Colorado. 

Commls.sloner Gabeet.son. The dlge.st of hhs testimony that I have makes 
that statement. Now, bear In mind- 

Mr. Osgood (Interruiiting). Now. let me perhaps correct both you and myself. 
Mr. Felts was employed in northern Colorado, where the strike occurred in 
1610, lieforc he was in southern Colorailo; and so he may have had charge 
of the guards, and I think perhaps he did. But there was about l.'i per cent 
of the coal produceil there, and there was about 68 per cent of it in Urn 
southern field, and the most of my remarks have left northern Colorado oat 
of nitnd, and in southern (lolonido lie liad nothing to do, to niy knowledge, with 
employing guard.s. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And then none of those men were utillzMl by your 
company? 
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Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Coniinissioiier Gabketson. You spoke of the fact that no complaints had 
ever come to you In regard to the men wanting a change of condition or an 
Increase of pay or complaints of Injustice by officers lower down. Has there 
ever been a belief among the men that a man who Indulged In anything of 
that kind would be marked as an agitator? 

Mr. Osgood. I never heard of that except during this strike. Possibly the 
same talk was made during 1904. I was not here a good deal of that time. 
That talk has been made considerably since the strike, but before the strike I 
never heard that. 

Commissioner OAnsETSON. But you don’t know whether or not that was 
their feeling on the subject? 

Mr. Osgood. No ; but I think I would have known. Our superintendents, our 
pit bosses, all of the men over these men down there have grown up from 
miners themselves and they have a good deal of sympathy and a good deal of 
fellow feeling. They are drawn from the same people. Our general manager Is 
a man who worked in the mine ns a boy and he knows a largo percentage of 
our men at the mines. He goes to the mines frequently and meets the men and 
I think they talk with him with absolute freedom. I don't think tliey think 
he is an unjust man and I don’t think (hey hesitate to teli Mm if they think 
a pit bo/3s or a foreman is not treating them right. I think the superintendents 
themselves are lideresp'd to previuit Injustice and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the men. There has been such a demand for labor throughout all these 
years in our Industry that men could always find work. It la not such a great 
hardship for them to make a change. They can go across the hill and get a 
job, if they think they are not fairly treated. Consequently the superintend¬ 
ents have been on their good behavior to try to keep these men. They try to 
keep the men. If they have a good miner they want to keep liim and see that 
lie is justly dealt with. The superintendent has that strong incentive to try 
to deal justly with the men. I do not believe when a strike is not in progress 
that there Is any such feeling. There are men of course who are constant fault 
tinders and grumblers and make themselves very disagreeable and I think they 
have some justification perhaps for feeling that the superintendent is getting 
tired of them and says, “ You had better go.” 

Commi.ssioner fiAnuETSON. If that feeling did exist, that in Itself would ex¬ 
plain why complaints did not come, would it not? 

Sir. Osgood. Yes; but I have no reason to believe it did exist. 

Commissioner Gaiuiutson. You spoke of a certain .set of proceedings in the 
State and that you had sent to New York to find whether or not you could 
deflect Immigrants to your employ here and you found it was not practicable 
because they had a fixed destination before sailing? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Gahbet,son. Your experience in (hat line—did it lead you to 
believe that the contract-labor laws of the country were being effectively ap¬ 
plied? 

Mr. Osgood. I think they were. AVe went further than that. AVe felt that 
our lndu.stry was growing vei'y rapidly here, and there were times when it 
was difficult to get all the men we wanted promptly in the winter season when 
the demand for coal was heavy; and we were looking around to find out if we 
could get the best class of mining labor, and we sent, I think, about this same 
time, a representative to AA’ashington to ask the Commissioner of Immigration— 
I don’t know who he was at that time—if it would be a violation of the labor 
laws If we sent a representative to Europe with information about coal mining 
in Colorado without specifying the mine or mines, but with photographs of 
mines and statements of the general conditions of mining and the scale of 
wages paid and general conditions and circulated those In a mining district in 
Europe, leaving it for that to interest the men voluntarily to come to this 
country and when they did come to this country they would be coming for 
mining work and would come to Coloru<lo. He said that that would be a viola¬ 
tion of the law, but he suggested at the time that It could be done by the 
State superintendent of immigration—that if the State did It It would be 
proper; but not for companies or Individuals. And afterwards I think a de¬ 
cision was rendered that even the State should not do it, and I tlilnk that was 
in some case involving the State of Georgia. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Didn’t It occur to yon, now, that this fl.xed desti¬ 
nation that the Immigrant must go to had anything to do with a contract Im¬ 
plied or actually entered into before he started? 
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Mr. Osgood. Oh, not at all; simply that tlioso mon did not come haphazard, 
but It thhy were coming they came at the instigation of .some friend, or after 
inquiring and concluding that New York was a good place to go to or Penn¬ 
sylvania was. And when I said destination, I did not mean necessarily desti¬ 
nation of employment, but simply a locality; that they were destined to a cer¬ 
tain locality, and that you could not change them when they landed and ask 
them to come out here to Colorado or Illinois if that hapiajued to be the State 
In need of them. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Ton could only get a second clianco at them? 

Mr. Osgood. That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Wolnstock would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Gov. Ammons, tills morning, in ids statement, 
among other things, said that a great deal of ml.srepresentntion had gotten' 
abroad and a great many statements liad been made by Intercested parties per¬ 
haps, and through the press, tiuit were not true. Now, it would seem to me 
that, in the Interest of fair play to botli sides, their witnesses ought to be 
afforded every opportunity to contradict or to deny tlie charges that had been 
made pro and con; and with that end In view I have .some statements here 
that have been made by witnesses on the otlier side at previous hearings, to 
which I 'would Invite your an.swers. In order that I may better understand 
the situation, Mr. O.sgood, I would like to inquire whether the mine owners have 
an association among themselves? 

Mr. Osgood. Wo have never had any occasion until possibly 60 days ago, 
when we organized an association called—it is not completely organized yet, 
which we called the Coal Miners’ Welfare Association. The objects of the 
association are specified in its cliarter, to promote tlie welfare of the em¬ 
ployees of the members, to assist in the enforcement of the mining laws of the 
State, and to take such steps as could l)e taken to devise means of securing the 
accurate weighing of coal at all the mines of tlie State. Tliis organization wnq 
organized in conformity with various suggestions made from time to time that 
made the operators feel that working independently that tliey were held re¬ 
sponsible as a body for perlmps the actions of a single individual, and if they 
could join together in an effort to see that the laws were enforced, as it was 
claimed they had not been enforced, that we could try, as we always wanted 
to, to devise mean.s to satisfy tlie men as to weights, and in other ways to 
contribute to the welfare of tlie men, and if we could do that it would be a 
good movement. Prior to that there was no association. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I romcniber rightly, in your testimony, you made 
the statement that seven machine guns were bought and the cost prorated 
among the companies? 

Mr. OsoooD. No; the three companies that were acting together. Three of 
the larger companies have acted togetlicr througliout tliis strike, the Colorado 
Puel & Iron Co., the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and the Vlctor-Aiiierlcan Fuel Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many (oniiianies are oiierating in Colorado? 

Mr. OSQOOD. There are some 00 companies operating niino.s that sliip coal, I 
understand there are 30 or 3.1 small mines that arc running intermittently, 
called wagon mlne.s, that have no railroad tracks. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then out of these 60 companies only 3 have acted 
collectively? 

Mr. Osgood. That is hardly right. On the questions of publicity and general 
policy in dealing with the strike tliis meeting, wliicli was never a formally or¬ 
ganized meeting, and did not meet again, autliorized a committee, and that 
committee was selected to represent the entire body in dealing with matters of 
publicity, and in placing their ca.se before the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock, How many companies took part In that gathering? 

Mr. Osgood. I think between 40 and uO of tlieni; perinips 00 per cent of the 
active companies in the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they appointed a joint connnlttee to repre¬ 
sent them? 

Mr. Osgood. That committee consisted of Mr. Welborn, Mr. Brown, and my¬ 
self. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you three gentlemen represented the entire 
group in that respect? 

Mr. OsflooD. Yes; with no authority to represent them in any other way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the answer to the charge made on the 
other side, that the answer made to them as to their right to organize collec¬ 
tively for their common good was a denial of that right to the workers? 
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Mr. Osgood. Tlio answor, In iho first ptneo, la that we do not deny that right 
to the worker; he has the right 11' he wants It. We elalni the right to refuse 
to do business with any organization that we may have serious objection to, 
that we believe unfair, and that does not live up to Its contracts and that is 
not of advantage to Its members. We claim a similar right to choose who we 
shall deal with. 

ComniKssloner Weinstook. Then the fact of the companies refusing to recog¬ 
nize different organizations that may have existed among the tnen was not 
due to the fact that you objected to tiie men organizing, but due to the fact 
that you did not want to recognize tiiat partii-ular organization? 

Mr. Osgood. There has been but one organization among the coal miners, and 
that Is the Uniteii Mine Workers of America, and we do very strongly and 
-unanimotusly feet that it is an organization that we do not want to do business 
with. 

Coinini-ssloner Wein.stock. Tlien I nudersland you do not object to dealing 
with organized laiMtr, but do object to dealing with that particular orgtinizti- 
tion of labor? 

Mr. Obo(S)u. I wotlid cross that bridge when T came to It: there might be some 
otlier organization I objected to, but so far as tliis case was ciaicerned, there 
was hut this organization. 

It had no membersidp to sitcak of. It liad about .TOOrt tnine workers in the 
three States <jf Colin'inlo, Utah, and .New .Mexico. 

Cominlssioticr Wkixstock. T iiiive before me a digest of tlie testimony given 
me by Mr. .John It. l.ausoii before the congressional investigating couitnittee. 
and aniotig otlier things I read tlie statement that 9." per cent of the employees 
went out; does that statement correspond with your knowledge of tlie facts'? 

Mr. 0,sGOOD. Tliere is absolutely no Justilication for Unit statement, not the 
sllghtist. 

(Joinmissloner Weinstock. Wliat were the facts, as you know them'? 

Mr. OsGoon. Tlie State mine inspector's report—and the State mine inspector 
is a member of the United Mine Workers of .\nierica—shows that tlie average 
number of men wmrkliig in August. 19i;l, iirior to tlie strike, was 12.0r)9, and 
In Septemtier, 12,346. Tlie strike was called on tlie 23d of September: the 
average number of men working in tlie State in October. 1913, was 7,690, or 
only about 4,560 men less tlian tlie months before. 'I’here were nearly 60 
per cent remaining in the mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There were nearly (Kl per cent remaining in tlie 
mine, and only sliort about 40 pi‘r cent went out instead of tC per cent? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir; 4,500 men went out at tliat time. The statistics of the 
railroads in the towns where tlie mines are located show that a very large 
number of tlie men who left the Sttite, that tliey were forehanded and left 
the State to get away from the strike, and it is my bilicf tliat not over 2„5(Ki 
men were engagisl In the strike. Tlie Hgiires show—from the State mine in- 
siiector’s ofiice—that while there were 7,6iK> men employed in October, in No¬ 
vember there were .S,216. an increase of 520. and no men were bnaiglit from 
outside of the State, and these were men tliat went out on the strike wlio 
returned, and in December tlicre were tl,6tK) men. or 2,000 more men than 
were at work In Octolier—right after the strike. Some men were brouglit in, 
but the maximum number brought in from outside of tlie State was .StXf nien- 
that was in Decemtx'r and .Tanuary. Tliese wei-e men that c.ame hack from 
the strike field, and in January there were 12.375 men working. In Felirtiary 
there were 10,0'26 men working. In March tlie tiumher fell off—ns it always 
does in the springtime, when the trade falls off and men iieglii to go out into 
outdoor occupations—to 9,208, in .\pril to 9.059, and tlien came th(‘ I.udiow 
Incident, and the fight at the different mining camps, and the number fell to 
8,M8, and in June it was 7,89ii. 

The production of coal shows even tielfer figures in percentages; the pro¬ 
duction of coal in September of this year was 97 per cent. The montli after 
the strike was called it was .56 per cent of the same month of the year before. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock, Are we to understand that the 7,696 men at work 
in September, 1913, were men w’lio declined to go out on strike? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Tliey were not replacements? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stoi'K. Tins testimony of Mr. Dawson's makes the further 
statement that formerly organizers took their lives in their hands if they 
talked unionism in southern Colorado, and some organizers were shot. 
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. Mr. OsaooB. I dfl not tliink any such case hapr)cne<l. I rememl)er the case 
clearly and the cross-examination, and In the cross-examination It seemed to 
be brought out clearly that this was a reference to the shooting of a man in 
a saloon, who was an organiser, but was wholly unconnected with any laisjr 
disturbance, and the shooting was done by a man who hud been ejected from 
the saloon because of a disturbance In the saloon—it was simply Mr. Lawson’s 
assumption Uiat it was done in connection with the strike. It seems to me 
that his case was lost completely on the cross-examinalion and the testimony 
tliat was given in rebuttal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He further stated that in IDO;!, men wciv. 
discharged, that the firing has continued sim'e, witli many men discimrged, and 
some driven away hy gunmen. What about that? 

Mr. Osgood. 1 think he laid no justification for any of tho.se stafements; he 
had no proof of them, and they were not statements of fact in the slightest 
degree. 

Commissioner Weinsl-ock. He also said that the men accused of killing 
the miners were aciiuitted l).v hand-picked juries; that a union man was trUal 
by a jury, Including 11 Mexicans, ulio could not speak Knglisli, and was con¬ 
victed of manslaughter, and the witness was told tlie verdict liefore tlio case 
was tried. 

Mr. Osoooi), I heard his testimony at fhe time, and it cei-tainly carried no 
convielion to me, and the ero.ss-examinalion seemed to dis|)arage ail of his 
statements, and showed that tliey were simply slalena'ids of Ids opinion iiml 
not corroborated by any actual fads. 

Commissioner ^VEt^s'^oclv. He made the furflier stat<'inent that tfie larger 
companies will not allow' the smtiller companies to settle strikes w ith the United 
Mine Whu'kers of .\merica. 

Mr. tisnooD. There is absolutely nothing in that. Several of llie smaller 
conipaides have sigm'd up contracts witli the union in this strike, and the 
larger compaides have no control over them at ail. 

(.loinmissioner VVei,v.stock. Yon deny that, ali.soiufely? 

Mr. Osiiooi), Y'es; 1 deny tliat, absolutely. 

Commisslonei- Weinstock. The further stiitement is made that three of the 
larger eouipiinies claim to control U.") jier cent of Ihe output of the State, hut 
that they produce le.ss than .lO tier cent; what ahmtt that? 

Mr. OsoooD, lioth of his statements are absolutely unwarranted, ami a read¬ 
ing of his testimony, some of which I read last night, would clear thal. matter 
uj) in your minds. 

Connulssioner Commons. Wluit iiercentage of the coal is produced hy the 
three companies? 

Mr. Osgood. Si.\ty-thr(>e per cent~lhe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 40 per cent, 
the Vietor-Aiuerlcan Fuel Co about 1.5 [ler cent, and 12 per cent hy the Uocky 
Mountain Fuel t.lo,—about 67 per cent is the total. The ojierators ne\er at any 
time stated that they iiroduced 95 per cent of the coal mim'd in the .Slate. 
The attorneys for the miners attempted to sliow tliat tliey made Unit statement 
in an mlvertisement. Tliat was some adverliseiiieiit in regard to liie .strike 
that was made, and it was signed liy .Mr. Welliorn, .Mr. lirown, and myself, 
reiiresenting the o[ierators in the Slate mining 9.5 per cent of the coal, and 
they tried to distort It into a statement Unit those compaiiies mined 95 iK'r cent 
of the coal. 

Commi.sslom'r Weinstock. He made the furtlier statement—in brief for the 
striking miners prepared by E. I’, (iostigan, .lames II. Brewster, and H. N. 
Hawkins, the statement is made that of 12 court decisions cited hy the miners 
the only one holding that the United Mine Workers of America is unlawful is 
the deemion of Judge Hayton, district judge of the United Klales for llie norlh- 
ern district of West Yirginiu, and tills ileci.siou has been reversed hy the circuit 
court of appeals. I tliink the claim was made hy the mine owners that the 
United Mine Workers had been declared an illegal body hy the courts of the 
country, and that Is the answer made hy the workers; Is that answer sub¬ 
stantially correct? 

Mr. OaoooD. Not being an attorney, and not being familiar with the things, 
I do not know whether any opinion of that kind has been handed down; I 
know of the opinion of Judge Dayton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know that this decision has been reversed 
by the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. OsoooD. No, sir; 1 don’t. 
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Commissioner Weikstock. Furthermore, the brief goes on to say Mt lite 
opinion of tlie courts in other States regard tlie United Mine Workers of 
America as a responsible, lawful organization; what would you say about that? 

Mr. OsuooD. I have a very wide acquaintance with coal operators all over 
tfie united btates, and there is not a single coal operator of my acquaintance 
wliere unioii men are employed that is at all satisfied with conditions and does 
not feel tliat It is a matter of force tliat he is compelled to work under such 
conditions. I do not know of a Slate In Die Union where conditions are so 
had as they are in the State of Illinois, in which State the United Mine Workers 
of America have control. I am told tliat there is not a solvent operator in the 
Mate outside of the railroads; and I liave talked with operators in Kansas and 
Wyoming, and States all over tlie country, and it is to the same effect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on furtlier to say that the open- 
shop of the Colorado operators is a shop closed against union labor. Some men 
claim that union men work in Colorado mines, but tliey remain only just as 
long as their imioiiism Is inefflcient, and tlie closed sliop against the union lias 
lieeii obtained by tlie use of Immigrant labor: that tlie immigrant, through 
necessity, has to accept any condition imposed by the employer—that there arc 
tliree kinds of sliops, one known as tlie union sIiop, wlilch is practically closed, 
another wliicli is known as tlie oiien shop, wliere union and non-union men work 
side liy side, and aiiollier known a.s a nonunion sliop w liere only nonunion men 
are employed; how are tlie coal mines classilied, as union, open, or nonmiion? 

Mr. Osgood. I could classify tlieni iiiysolf as nonunion, but we never ask the 
men whetlier tliey are union or not; it is generally understood tliat tlie mines 
in Colorado arc not working under unions. Every miner wlio comes here knows 
tiiat tlie United Wine Workers of America are not operating these mines; he 
knows he is coming to a iioiuinion mine and we do not ask him whether lie l.s 
iiominlon or not. We have hundreds of men who liave been at one time or 
another nieitihers of the United Mine Workers of America; liow many of those 
men are voluntary members, I don’t know. In some places men tliat work in 
mines that are uiiioiiized take out union cards, and when those men come out 
here they tear up tlicir cards and throw them away; others keep them. They are 
union men In union Slates because tliey have to be, and they are nonunion men 
in our State, because they don’t want to pay tlieir dues and’ it is of no value to 
them, ami they pay no furtlier attention to it. 

Cominissloner Weixstock. Do you care to make any answer to tills statement 
in the brief tiiat gws on to state tliat wliile union men may aiiply for work and 
he eiiiployial lliey remain only as long as tlieir nnioiiisin Is inefflcient? 

Mr. Osgood. I think witlmut a union contract. Ids unionism is ineffective, just 
tlie same as an Odd Fellow would lie in a town wliere tliere was no lodge of 
ills order; he miglit lie an Odd Fellow in heart and would cooperate when he 
got where there was a lodge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tills brief goes on further to claim tliat the show¬ 
ing made by the operators of wages at ttie House mine is based upon the month 
just preceiilng the strike, when conditions were tlie most favorable in order to 
sliow tlie best figures possible? 


Mr. Osgood. The Incorrectness of tliat statement Is apparent as shown by 
tlie statement I liave liandcil your cliairmaii which covers tliat matter. When 
we made our statements of wages we gave a number of different months at the 
different mines; tlieii at tlie request of the governor we threw our books open 
to a committee of auditors, who took tlie mines and montlis haphazard through¬ 
out till! entire year, and at tlie request of one of tlie newspaper editors a state¬ 
ment was made up by Mr. Upton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then this represents tlie average throughout the 
year? 

Mr. Osgood. In our mines. 


Commissioner Wei.nstock. Not for one particular month? 

Mr. Osgood. No ; tlie entire year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then tiiese gentlemen were In error in their brief? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Furthermore, this goes on to say that relative 
to alleged violation of contracts by mine owners, that in the case of one Bettis, 
tlie discharge of the man in question was in Itself a violation of the contract, 
which requires that the party involved should remain at work pending an 
adjustment; that this case could have been adjusted easily, but that Bettis 
was looking for trouble. Are you familiar with that? 
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Mir. OiMOOD. I heard the statements of the witness at the time, and I have 
talked with Bettis. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did this case happen in connection with your 
mine? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; and I am not familiar with It at lirst-hand, but I am 
familiar with the case from hearing Bettis testity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on to answer the charge made by 
the brief presented by the attorneys for the owners in which they charge or¬ 
ganized labor with violence and In which they state that the operators Ignored 
Instances of violence unfavorable to their side, one the killing of Lippiatt, a 
union organizer, by Belcher, a detective, and the shooting at Walsenburg of 
union men, and the killing of one and injuring of another for life, and that 
the operator s brief does not state the casualties to the strikers and women 
and children at Ludlow, April 20; are you at all familiar with those cases, 
and can you throw any light on them? 

Mr. Osooou. .April 20 was long after the congressional hearing; I don't 
know how they got that Into their brief. The hearing was held in February, 
and I don’t know that that had any place in the brief, but I do know about 
the Lippiatt case, and that is a rather difficult one to testify about, except 
In a general way, because one of the parties Involved is under indictment, and 
1 do not suppose It would be proper to give testimony as to the defense, but I 
can say briefly that Lippiatt was a trouble breeder In northern Colorado, ami 
went down there for the purpose of making trouble, and It has been shown 
that Belcher fired in self-defense and it was not an attack of Belcher on Lip¬ 
piatt, but of Lippiatt on Belcher. 

So far as the shooting in Walsenburg is concerned, that has been tried, and 
the evidence showed that an attack was marie by the strikers on tlie guards 
and the guards lirod in defense of their own lives. Those cases are all—they 
have been heard by the grand jury, as far us tliey occurred in Las Animas 
County, with tlie result that over 3IK) men have been indicted for murder in 
connection with that difficulty, and all of those men are United Mine Workers 
of America or strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What county is Walsenburg in? 

Mr. Osgood. Huerfano County. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you deal with injured workers? How 
are they compensated, if at all, under the existing conditions? 

Mr. OsGoou.-We have no system; we liave no regular plan of compensation; 
we have no compen.sation law in tliis State. 

Comndssioner Weinstock. If a worker lo.ses his life, are his dependenls com¬ 
pensated in any way? 

Mr. Osgood. Not necessarily. In some cases tliey are and in some not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If lie is crippled for life is there any compen¬ 
sation? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; there Is none. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have any steps been taken to compensate injured 
workers or tlieir dependents for injuries received? 

Mr. Osgood. No. Among lliose n ceriiiin luiniher of them liching to certain 
organizations of their own that tliey coiitriliule to, hut so far as my company' 
is concerned, we liave no organization wlilcli attenipts to pay for these Injuries. 
In siicciflc cases we have paid. In cases wliere we tliought we were legally 
liable we liad attempted to settle without a trial. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In oilier words, tlie burden of tlie injury falls 
upon tlie worker and ids dependents? 

Mr. Osgood. I’es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question Is .suggested as to whether their pay 
goes on If they are Injured; during the iierlod of their injury? 

Mr. Osoood. It does not. 

Commissioner A’I^einstock. Tlien tlie wliole burden in tlirown directly upon 
their shoulders? 

Mr. OsoooD, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Industry bears none of It? 

Mr. Osgood. No; the Industry bears none of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on further to make the statement 
that the evidence of violence is conflicting and that the mine troubles were pre¬ 
cipitated by attacks of guards at Forbes and Walsenburg; there Is testimony 
to show that the first shooting of October 7 was done by the Baldwin-Felts 
detectives. 
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Mr. OsoooB. On October 7? 

Commissioner Weixstock. On October 7; yes. 

.'Ir. Osaooo. As I have alreuUy stated, all of these cases are in the courts 
now, and before the grand Juides, and there is an abundance of testimony that 
will show within a few months. Some of these cases are up for trial in 
two months that will sliow pretty clearly wlio the guilty parties are. Tliere 
is no fear in my uilnd what tlie result will he. The claims nuide in that brief 
I do not think have any Justification from the facts given l>efore the commis¬ 
sion. Yon are asking for my opinion, and that is as much as I can give you. 
I could go into a great deal of detiiil about it, but I do not think, unless you 
want it. It would he |)articalarly lielpful now. 

Commissioner Lexxon. Are you acquainted with Frank l’eahod\, oiieratlng 
in Illinois? 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

Commi.ssloner Lennox. JViili Harry Taylor? 

Mr. OsoooD. Y'es; I met him la-re witliin a week or two. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You know that their testimony is unquestionably 
to the effect before the commission that tlie general conditions of the loiTiing 
Industry, under contract wltli tlie Ihiited Mine Workers of .\meriea, witli all 
the objections tliey have rni.sed, is belter than without the contract? 

Mr. Oscaion. 1 have not heard their testimony. I liappened to talk with 
Harry Taylor the otlier day, and I know that his views are exactly my views 
in regard to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the matter of injured workers, Mr. Osgood, la 
it the oiiiuion of tlie mine owners tliat tlie present situation, throwing the en¬ 
tire burden of the injury uiam the worker, that that situation is an equitable 
one? 

Mr. Osgood. It is a situation that has continued for SO years, ns long ns I 
have known anything about Hie liiisiness—for 40 years. Until the agitation 
for employers' liability laws it lias been, I think, tlie rule everywhere, tlmt 
a corporation employing men only paid where they were legally liable. 

A vast niimlicr of tlie acciilent.s in coal mines are due not to carelessness, 
but to recklossnos.s. It Is n gi'cat dilflcnlty wlitcli we have to contend witli, that 
a man will take a cliaiico In that inlierent spirit there is in luiiimn nature to 
ganilile and take chances and rim the risk of receiving injury that is entirely 
unnecessary. It Is pure and simple recklessness and I would be glad to give 
you an illiisiration of what I mean. As a question of limimnity, and taking 
care of pi'ople, a quest ion of cliarity, the question you speak of is a hard one. 
As a question of iibsoliiic alistract right and wrong, until somo law is passed 
tliat will protect tlie company against sitcli conditions we will have to pursue 
tlie present course. We liiid a recent cn.se wliore a man was killed. Under 
the eight-hour law the word; stops iiroiiqitly at 5 o'clock, and tlie men are sup¬ 
posed to work inside until tlie quilting time. Tliis day liappened to be pay 
(lay. Some young driiers wlio «anted to go out left Hicir work liefore quitting 
time and went to tlie bottom of the sloiie and were stoppoii there by the man 
put there to prevent men from going up tlie slope while trips were going up 
and down, and they uere told tliat they could uot go up and tlmt Hc'y 
would take tlieir lives in their liiinds If tlicy did so against orders. Tlic iiieii 
waited there with tlieir mules, ami the leader said, “ We are going up, any¬ 
way.” They said, “We can get out of tlie wtiy it a trip diMSi come down',” 
Tire man wlio was put tliere for that purposi* tried to stop tlieiii by force and lie 
was kiiockeil doiMi and tlie men drove tlieir mules up the slope.' Tlie tliree of 
them met the trip coming down, and two of them got out of tlie way, hut a 
mule was thown off I he track and into tlie other man and killetl him. As a 
matter of humanity that man's dependents suffered Just ns much as if the man 
liad been careful and tlie iiccident was caused by our fault. Tlie accidents that 
do occur in coal initios, I do not think It would be priicticnl, under existing 
conditions, to take care of tho.se cases unless we had some employers’ liability 
law that fixes liability not liable to change or excessive verdicts of Juries, but 
a fixed liability tliat could he insured against, and in tiiat way take care of 
these cases, but ns tliose things nre now I do not think we can do anything 
other than where we feel we are legally liable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tills commls.sloii has been Instructed by Congress 
to find out the underlying cau.ses for Industrial unrest, and we have dis¬ 
covered, thus far in our Inve.stigntlon, tlmt one of the underlying causes—and 
It is not the least among the cnnsi's for IndnstrinI unrest—is Indnstrlnl nccl- 
dents; therefore, we have become very much interested in the question of work- 
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men's compensation, ami, so fur as tills commission has been able to ascer¬ 
tain, in the States where that has been Introduced It is rapidly wiping out 
thut cause for Industrial unrest, and where workmen’s comiiensution prevails, 
in the cases you cite of willful misconduct, the burden falls on the workmen. 

tir. OsoooB. The consequences are the same. 

Commissioner Weisstock. In the State of Cullforuia there have been only 
two accidents this yi'ur wliere willful misconduct has caused ihem. Those laws 
ndntniize the possibility of willful miseoniluct. 

.'Ir. Osgood. I am not arguing against the law; I am a strong believer in the 
e.xpedieney of such a law; but I still maintain that the recklessness of men— 
I don't know whctlier you can carry it to the point of willful miscondui t or 
whether It would come within the law. Iml It would open the door to a gieat 
deal of litigation even uiulcr tin' emiilo.vers' compen.sation law, because so many 
I’a.ses of accidents are caused l>y the reckies.snes.s of men willing to take 
(hances. A considerable i)ercentage occur from tlie falling of roofs which 
should be supported. The man who Is ncnv and ine.\i>orienced will take every 
precaution because be is afraid of the danger; hid the old, seasoned miner who 
knows the danger will take a chance. He will say, ” 1 will load this car out 
und take a chance,” and lie gets killed. You can hardly call that willful mis- 
condncl; it is recklessne.ss which seems to bo ingrained; it starts with the 
small boy that runs out in front of an aulomobile in the street to see how 
<'lose he can come to It without being nni down. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie fact remains that employers in other .states 
liavo taken the initiative, realizing the inequity of tin' situation if not the 
inifiuity, und liave taken tlie inlliative to iiave tliose laws iiassed. Have the 
employers of this State done anytliing of that klnd'i 

Jlr. Osofion. I have Iieoti for four years a member of a commission of this 
State to formulate sucli a law. 'I’liis last year 1 have done very little, but 
two years ago we made a repr)rt to'tlie legislature; however, we were not reaily 
nt tliat time to suggest a si)eeilic liiw. Wtt tinally requested some linancitil u.s- 
sislance. The lirst two years 1 i)aid all tlie expenses myself, the second two 
years I did not feel like doing it, and w(' asketl for money, but it was not 
forthcoming, and notliing has been accomplislicd so far l)y this commission 
except the henellt the individual niemirers derived from reading a great uuiss 
of literature and getting scane more cletir ideas us to the intricacy of the sub¬ 
ject. I am a believer in. such a law. 

Coniudssioner WniNsTocK. Hid all Hie employers then drop the matter, or 
exerci,se energy to have it brmight about ? 

Jlr. Osooon. I can not answu-r for any otlier employer tliati m.vself. We liave 
ati association acting in mutters of that kind. I called attention at the first 
meeting of this association to this mattiT and stated it was a matter that 
sliiaild have their first consideration, I preiiared a paper, and 1 tldnk they are 
interested in the subject, but I can not say tliat they are ready to do every- 
tliing In their [lovver to bring about the law—with many of them It is a new 
subject. 

t.'liairnuin WAnsii. Mr. O’Connell says that he would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. .Inst as I came in you were saying that your com- 
jiany would not deal with the l.'nited Mine tt'orkers of America, tind probably 
If there was some otlier organization tliey miglit not deal with them. Have 
you in mind some sort of organization of miners that you would deal wltii't 

Mr. Osooon. No, sir; I have not. Jly posilion is simply that tliere Is no 
possible question of the rigitt of the men to orgaiilzo and to demand that they 
sliatt ileal colleetlvoly, bat there is Just the .same right on the part of the 
employer to say that he prefers to deal witli men who will deal Inilivldually— 
so long ns he can find plenty of nii'ii of that state of mind to operate his 
business I Hilnk lie lias that privilege. I do not think we take the position 
nt all that these men have not the rigid to organize. I Imve strong views in 
opiMsltlon to the United Mine Workers of America, which I think are well 
foimdcil, and I do not want to do linsliicss with them, and I won’t do bualiie.ss 
with tliem. If I have to do business with them I will quit. I quit twice in 
Iowa; I gave up property worth $400.00(», because I eould not work under 
their regulations and I would do the same thing In Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. You have given some thought to the question of 
the individual miner dealing with a large ooriioration, for instaiiee, sneh as 
your own? 

Mr. OsoooB. I think there is a good deal of mlsuiiderstaudiiig and mlsappre- 
lieuslon about this Idea of collective dealing. The Individual employee, or the 
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Individual miner, can select and does select the mine and employet he wlB 
work for; lie knows Ids terms and the character of his reputation, and he 
applies to the man for whom he wants to work; he Is his own selector of the 
jKisiUon, and 1 do not sec why he can not protect himself. If he does not 
want to work under the conditions In Colorado, he can go to Wyoming or 
Kansas and work under union conditions. The wages are higher In Colorado 
than anywhere, except In Wyoming. If he looks at the other conditions, he 
may think they make up for advantages which he may consider go with the 
union contract, just as he can In buying his goods. Ko store Is considered a 
lirst-class store where a man can go In and bargain as to what prices he shall 
pay. The man has his chance. In Individual action. In trading with one mer¬ 
chant or another, and of going where he thinks he cun buy his goods at the best 
prices, and he can do tlie same with his employer, and go to the man that 
has the reputation for the most fair dealing. That is one thing I claim In 
regard to this whole trouble, that these men who wanted to work In union mines 
had plenty of places where they could g(». Tlie whole thing was an attempt 
by force of arms to require us to deal with this organization and put all our 
men, whether they wanted to be members or not, under their rules, and take 
the management of the mines out of our hands. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The matters of conditions of employees and hours 
of labor you think should be .set by the employers? 

Mr. OsG(XiD. Yes, sir; just as tlie merchant ll.ves tlie prices on his goods; 
if he sets them too high, he will liiid no purchasers; if the employer of labor 
sets his wages too low, he will get no employees. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Tlie employee has no say as to wages or hours? 

-Mr .OsciOOD. Y'es, sir; absolutely, because of he can do better anywhere else he 
has a right to go there; he has no right to work for me except on the terms tliat 
I am willing to pay, and I think I am the best judge of what I can afford 
to pay. If I can not afford to pay enough, he will probably find some other 
employer, and I will be without employees and out of business. 

Commissioner O’Conxf.i.t,. Tlien, as an Individual bargainer, with you, his 
bargain Is simply to take the job or not? 

Mr. Osgood. Ye.s, sir; just ns when you go to a store, if you buy you must 
pay the price at which the goods are marked, but you are not forced to buy 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson says he has anollier question. 

Commissioner GAunnTSON. Do these mines in tlie States, wliicli you say have 
signed up agreements with the miners—were those agreements signed before 
or after the declaration of the strike in soutliern territory? 

Mr. OsoooD. Afterwards. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Were any of those mines originally opposed to 
union contracts? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; three or four of them; the operators of tliose mines were 
In the meeting. 

Commissioner Oakhetso.n. AVhat has Iieen their relation to that association 
since that time? 

Mr. Osgood. The association never continued; that was the only meeting It 
ever had. The Individual mine owners, afto'r tliat meeting, came around If 
they wanted to ask about what was going on, and that is the extent of that 
association. 

Commlsisoner Gaiiret-sox. This one you perfected within the last 30 days? 

Mr. OsQOOD. I think the most of those men were in the Initial meeting of this 
association. 

Commissioner Garketsox. The last one? 

Jlr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. And some of them signed up? 

Mr. Osgood. Y’^es. 

Commls.sioner G.aeeetson. The fact that they signed up has not affected their 
relations with those that took the opposite course? 

Mr. Osgood. Only to this extent: There was a strong feeling on the part 
of those bearing the burden of the strike that some of those w'ho signed up 
did so to take advantage of the market conditions during the trouble, and we 
did not have a warm feeling for them. Some of the men made excuses that 
they had to do It; that they could not afford to stay out on strike; that they 
had debts to meet. Others made no excuses, but took advantage of the condi¬ 
tions to make money while we were Idle. We have no sympathy for the men 
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that dW that, hut we nave for the men that were forced because of tlieir 
financial condition; but those who did It to take advantage of the troubles of 
the othere, I do not think tliere is any warm feeling toward them. 

Commissioner G-Ubetson. You feel toward them like the average union man 
feels toward the fellow that goes gack to tvark at a reduced rate? [Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. Ladles and gentlemen, you can understand, and I will tell 
you now once for all, and I hope It will last ail the time, that In a matter of 
this kind where sympathies are naturally deep, and prejudices also, it makes 
distinctly for disorder to e.\hibit any outward manifestations of approval. We 
are going about Hie country trying to do these things logically, and in a sensible 
manner, and you may be sure that if sometliing Is said that stirs your sym¬ 
pathy and calls your applause, that sometliing will he said later on tlie other 
way, and it Is impossible to keep any semblance of order unless we have the 
cooperation of all present; please, tliereforc, give no manifestations of your 
feelings. 

Comml.ssioner Oabeetson. You spoke of the feeling of the Illinois mine owners 
toward unionism. Is the commission to understand tliat the men representing 
the mine owners of Illinois have testified before tlie commission as to wliat they 
consider desirable relations with the organized miners—are we to consider that 
the testimony that they gave in that direction is valtieless? 

.Air. OsuooD. I don’t know wlio gave testimony before .you, Mr. Garretson, and 
I don’t know every mine operator in Illinois. I do say, and I repeat It, that all 
tlie mine operators I do know, and I know a good many—I do not know one of 
tliem wlio does not believe that I lie couditlons under which he Is now working are 
unfavorable to his business. It Is possible there are oiierators who believe in 
the United Mine Workers’ organization. There may be, only I don’t know them. 
I do know a good many operators whom we have waiiied to come here and te.s- 
tify In regard to this matter, but who, because they did not care to strain their 
relation witli the organization tliat they feel that tiioy must do business with, 
liavo declined to do so, althmigli tliey are ix-wfeetly willing in private conversa¬ 
tions to express tiiemselves freely. Now, it may be that I have done Mr. Harry 
Taylor an injustice, hut ns long as I Iiave, I can refieat it again- 

Commissioner Gabbetsok. I am not referring to Mr. Taylor at all. You 
spoke a moment ago about your abiding faith about what the verdict would be 
in certain trials that were ponding, as demonstrating the guilt or innocence in 
certain cases, I’eferring to some trials in Huerfano County. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakeetson'. Has it ever been asserted that in that county tlie 
mining companies, witliout singling out any one of tliem, exercised undue In- 
lluence over civil or criminal process in those counties? 

Mr. Osgood. I want to say before I answer tliat question, that I do not refer 
to Huerfano County, but to ail Hie couiiHes. Tlie trials taking place to-day are 
taking place in Freiuont County. Another trial is taking place by change of 
venue from Huerfano County to I'liehlo County; and those cliarges have been 
ni.ade. I don’t think they have ever hei'ii substantiated In tlie slightest degree. 
It is like any oomniuiiity wliero tliey Iiave a slrong partisan majority. The 
otlier side is going to declare that there Is fr.aiid in tliat partlenlar county. 
And it comes from the Republican side Just as strongly ns from tlie Democratic 
side, that the sheep are voted there. Tliey say the miners are voted—and it Is 
simply charge and countercliarge and tliere lias never been any proof of it 
And the last time a State senator was elected frem one of those counties down 
there on the Republican ticket he was seated by Hie vote of the Democratic 
legislature—by the vote of an adverse Interest. Now, anybody can make a 
cliarge of that kind, but tliere has never been any proof of it 

Commissioner Gabeetson. But it lias existed a great many years? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; and it lias existed about certain wards in Denver during 
all that period of time, and about certain counties in the State; and I guess it 
Is so elsewhere. I was told .so by different members of the congressional eoin- 
mitte—that in almost ail of the counties of their own States they liad such con¬ 
ditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any memoraudum of any kind of the documents 
we have asked you to present? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, I have been depending on Mr, Gove to take tiiat down. I 
don’t know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Gove. I have made a note of it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have got a note of those dncumenls? 

Mr. Gove. Yes, sir. 
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(See Gove exhibits.) 

Olmirinnii Walsh. All right. You will be excused, Mr. Osgood. 

Oall Gor. Carlson to take Gie staud. 

TESTIUONY OF GOT. 0E0B6E A. CABISON. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, jilea.se? 

Gov, Cablsox. George A. Cai’Ison. 

Chairman Waijsh. What is your profession? 

Gov. C.AI 11 .S 0 N. Lawyer. 

Chairman WAL.SH. How long have you lived in Colorado? 

Gov. Caelson. Since 1.S80. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced your profession in this 
State? 

Gov, Caelso.n, Since TtW.'i in this Slate. 

Chairman Walsh. You are tlie governor-elect, I lielieve, of tins State at the 
present time? 

Gov. Carlson. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And you ns.sunie tlie duties of your ofTice on wiiat date? 

Gov. C,uii. 80 N. I thtnk the 8th day of January; I am not sure. 

Cliairinan Wausu. Now, prior to your election liad you held otiichil po.sition 
in Colorado? 

Gov. Carlson. I was district attorney of tlie eiglitli district from 1S08 until 
the present time. I have not yet reslgnetl. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat includes wliat counties, pleiuse? 

Gov. Carlson. Bouliler, l.arnmie. Weld, and .Tackson. 

Cliairmau Walsh. And in your duty as district attorney have you had to 
deal with some of those industrial disUirhances or ullege<l crimes growing oui 
of them? 

(.h>v. CAJtLsoN. I have had to deal with crimes. 

Chairman Walhh. But you liave not Iwu in any oilier touch with the situa¬ 
tion? 

Gov. Carlson. Not any further than trying to exercise or lielp tlie police 
oflicens to maintain peace in times of troutile, 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you or liave you not taken part in any conferences 
tiuit were laid to bring aliout a settlement of tlie controversy lietween tlie 
mine operators and tlie miners? 

Gov. CARI..SON. No; I have not taken part in any conference trying to effect a 
settlement of any. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a .sillily, Governor, of tlie exisllng stiilutcs 
to ascertain whether or not lliey are elTcclive in conferring proiier autliority 
on the officers of the State, or ineffective, with a view to suggesting Improve¬ 
ments in them? 

Gov. Carlson. I have; yes, sir; to some con.siderahle degree. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wisli you would .state to the comiiii.ssiou, if you will, tlie 
situation that you tind tlie law it.self iu—tliat Is, tlie statute law, whicli make.s it 
difficult or impossible for tiie admiiii.strative officers elTectiveiy to discharge 
their duties? 

Gov. Cabi.son. Now, I am not referring to tlie coal mining code or other laws, 
manv of wliii'h I regard in tliein.selves as very excellent laws. I would not go 
so far, Mr. Walsh, as to say it was imposstlile for them to administer tlielr 
duties. There are certain tilings in our system of administration that I think 
greatly haraiier the executive, not only in dealing with a crisis, imt in dealing 
with a condition at tlie lawlod of tlie inception of a crisis, and wliich also pre¬ 
vent the pulilic from obtaining accurate information in regard to tlie exact situ¬ 
ation. Indeed, I could go on in different general criticisms which are justly 
pUiced, I tlilrik, against our system. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, sketeli it eonci.sely and generally, init give us wiiiit 
you consider the limitations of the jiresent laws a.s they liave actually worked 
out 

Gov. Carlson. Now, in the flr.st place the responsibility of the administration 
In the enforcement of law’ finally is uiMin tlie cliicf executive of the Stale. I 
think that oar system wlierein certain admini.strative and executive officers are 
placed under a coordinate executive department, like, for instance, the appoint¬ 
ment of tlie labor commls.sioiier ami otlicr officers of that ly|ie by the secretary 
of state. Is a mistake. I think that that appointment should originally be with 
the govei’uor. 
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I also belleTC that the division of forces between a number of Independent 
ofiicers Is also a mistake. I think the administration of all the laws relative 
to employer and employee should be through one board and that boanl closelv 
coordinating with the executive of the State. Now, take, for instance, this 
situation: Suppose a coordinate officer—in the first place, where there Is a 
responsibility fixed you get the best service. Again, an officer that is largely 
ministerial should never have the duty—should not have imposetl upon him an 
o:\e('ntive duty.. That particular officer. If unfriendly to the executive, may eiu- 
barniss the executive. And so one thing I have found In the study of the 
different laws over the country that I think would do us here is the system 
of a single board—such a system as they have in effect, for instance, in WIs- 
constn and also other States. I like the Wisconsin system the be.st on tiiat. 

Clialrman Walsh. Have you given attention to tlie details of the attempted 
concentration laws affecting Industry particulariy. Governor? 

Gov. Caklsox. Why, we have for a long period of time—for instance, take 
In the field where tliere were certain dilTerence.s and tliere was certain in¬ 
formation that should be brought to tlie chief executive, and It has seemed to 
me that it should be brought there by certain mini.sterlat offliers, that on 
going to the chief executive for tlmt information we find tliat lie does not 
have that particular iletail, and apparently those officers were not coordinat¬ 
ing with him at till nor working with him. Now, at that time, or about that 
time, I began to make a study of the weakness of our system. And it would 
seem to me that the first thing we must have is centralization of power in 
some competent board. 

Now, I believe tiiat hoard sliould not be the representatives of either latior 
or caiiital; that is, partisan representatives, tlie original board; and tiiat 
board should have under it a number of exjxirts controlled in tlieir appoint¬ 
ment by tiiat board. For Instance, at tlie time of tiie inception of a strike 
tliere Is a certain iieriod liefore tlie time of the eri.sis; now, wlien we lind 
ourselves practically in tliis situation, that we liaveii't any coniiielent board 
to go rigdit in tliere at tlie lime of tlie very inception. We have to watt until 
tlie legislature meets. Then, for instance, an investigating committee Is ap¬ 
pointed. That investigating committee is not, iieriiaps, acipiaintiHl with the 
emiiloyers and employnes; does not know tlie liusiiiess; may not know the 
spi»cillc point of eoiitrovorsy, anil they will liave spent a gtaid deal of time, for 
instance, getting acipiainled. Tliey iiave to learn wliere, for In.stance, the 
mine is located; tliey have to learn tlie business; they liavc to learn the de¬ 
tails of the controversy; and by that time they are expected to reiiort. Now, 
during that period tlie strike has probably been declaretl and hilteniess lias 
lieen engendered, and tlieir report does but little good. And then after they 
do report, the piilillc begins to Inquire who they are, and wants to know about 
their wisdom and fairness, and wlietlier tills interest or tiiat Interest dictated 
tlieir appointment, and liow much tliey know about tlie sitiiallou. 

Now, I tliink, for instance, tiiis, that if we liail a board tiiat was a nou- 
partisan lioard, a board tlmt was fixed, and as to tlie seleclion of tlie hoard 
and tile way it may be made nonparlisan, I tliink tlmt can be arrived at; and 
If they were closely In touch with the particular prohlems, if the pultllc was 
acquainted with that board as a nonpartisan governing board, ami it Inmio- 
diatcly upon the very inception of difficulties tliey slioiild appear tliere and 
go over the situation, knowing tlie emiiloyers and knowing tlie employees and 
knowing the particular problem—tliey have got tlieir influence as governmental 
officers and their suggestions at tlmt time and tlieir inilnenee, particularly if tliey 
liad the power of investigation—I tliink they slioulii have the power of inve.sti- 
gation as to both sides; that is. In the way of rwiulring witnesses to niipear 
before them—that they could do etl'eclive work. Tliey are acquainteil with tlie 
situation at the time and place of tlie crisis and tliey are in a position to act. 
Now, they are coordinated wllli tlie governor, with tlie executive, and he is at 
once furnlslied with acciiraie information ns to the entire situation. TIml 
sort of a commission, acting in that way, I believe would lielp. Now, tben, in 
case either or both of the parties refu.sed to pay attention to tlie suggtwtions, 
the information of that body sent to the public would be dependable. Tlie 
public would rely upon It. Then there are other fuiietloiis. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you given attention to the subject of safely in in¬ 
dustry and sanitation? 

Gov. Cabison. les; and along that line It seems to me that we have gotten 
to this place in government, when the active business forces and the active 
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laboring men must take a stronger part In the conduct of governmental annirs. 
Now, In respect to the workings out of the problems of safety particularly, 
I think that In working out those problems something of the method adopted 
In Colorado, as I understand. In drawing up the coal-mining code is good. 
In the first place the code that was drawn up was upon a basis drawn up by 
the employers and employees largely, so I understand. I don’t know the de¬ 
tails. That subsequently there was a conference between the employers and 
employees, and that they worked together for some period of time, and as the 
result of that conference they drew up our present coal-mining code, which, 
my Information from both sides is. Is a good one. Now, that same system, 
I believe, is in vogue in Wisconsin. They have an advisory boai’d of employers 
and employees working in conjunction with each other. And in regard to the 
rules of safety under which the employer must conduct his business and under 
which the employee Is to work, they w’ork those up. In regard to that ad¬ 
visory commission I understand that in the original selection of that non- 
pjirtisan board they went to both the representatives of the employers and of 
the employees and requested that they put upon It the strongest and biggest 
men they had in the State; that they worked together for a number of months 
and worked out their methods and their safety appliances. Now, as a result of 
that the employers and employees united and agreed. They adopted the rule 
that there would be no rule adopted which would have the force and effect 
of law unless by unanimous agreement; and they fought it back and forth and 
finally adopted a basis of rules which, upon going to dilferent people there, and 
I went to both chis.ses as much as I could and asked them about it, I found 
was uniformly satisfactory to employer and employee. 

Now, it seems to me that is one thing we must get to and that is the system 
that they adopted there of asking representatives of both classes to serve abso¬ 
lutely without pay and without expense, thus getting the most patriotic men 
to devote their time to it. Now, it seems to me the strong men of the State 
must actively connect themselves with the business affairs of the State; that 
when we have a problem. Instead of standing off and away from It or instead 
of leaving It to some one who knows nothing about it, we must got to dealing 
wltli that problem the active and strong men upon both sides. Now, as the 
result of that, they have furnished certain statistics showing that their 
whole object has been largely accomplished. They say there arc certain in¬ 
evitable accidents, but that they have been aide to prevent many otiiers, 
and they show the percentage of prevention—some 30 per cent, I think. Now, 
their whole effort along that line, or at least their main effort, is the propo¬ 
sition of prevention. Now, I don’t know, but it seems to me that we are acting 
on the principle that tlie interests of l.abor and capital are adverse. Now, 
I don’t want this discussion- 

Chairman Wacsh. Go ahead. Governor. 

Gov. C.vRLsoN. It seems to me the Interests of labor and capital are identi¬ 
cal ; that we must go upon that theory In.stead of upon the theory of stirring 
up differences and disrupting those two forces; and we must adopt a system 
of law whereby they will necessarily work together. Now, In the first In¬ 
stance, in order to accomplish that, we can not have a partisan representa¬ 
tion of cither side. Now, a partisan representative of the laboring classes is 
fatal to them because that immediately gets them Into politics; and a partisan 
representative of the other side Is fatal also to them. A partisan representa¬ 
tive on either side does not have the confidence of the other side. In a 
matter that Is so spirited and where the conditions are so vital you can not 
get it. But the system they have adopted there of having a commission of men 
that arc nonpartisan, and truly so, and who, instead of working upon the 
proposition that labor and capital are necessarily opposed one to the other, 
believe in the proposition that their interests are united and identical, and 
work right along that line, such men get the benefit of the representatives of 
the emplo.vers and of the representatives of the laborers. They get the benefit 
of this antagonism and this discussion, and out of It they work and cooperate 
and get acquainted with each other and become more definitely identified with 
the government And It seems to mo that there Is something along that line 
that is worthy of the consideration, apd the serious consideration, of the 
laboring people and of the employers in this State. 

Now, I do not believe, for Instance, In taking a law from another State and 
bringing it here. We have our own problems and we have our people who 
know our problems. We have many employers here who are seriously endeavor¬ 
ing to solve this question; and it seems to be that the thing which we should 
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uu a IV give luem that opportunity of solution—something along that line— 
and they cun accomplish a great deal. And then another thing. Take and read 
the different reports that you get, tor Instance, In regard to any strike and It 
seems like the two sides do not understand each other, either that, or there Is 
an attempt on the part of one or both to misrepresent a great many facts. But 
If there was a representative body working In conjunction with the Government, 
there would not be any reason for a misunderstanding of tho.se facts; and that 
Is the reason that I think you can acc(iinpli.sh a great deal, and I think It Is In 
the way of obtaining better safety appliances In this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you paid any attention. Governor, to the question of 
workmen’s compensation and placing the burden of the increasf'd cost of the 
employees ui)on the industry as a whole? 

Gov. CABI..S0N. I have. And I think a great deal of our W'aste, I put If, not 
only upon that ground, but upon the ground of elimination of a great deal of 
waste. For Instance, there are the delays and the expenses of the courts which 
I think can largely be obviated; and I believe that flierc is a great deal of work 
that can be done along this line, and I think there sliould be every effort made 
along this line. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact tostifled to by the last witness 
that tliere is a conmiission widcit has existed in tlie State of Colorado for 
something like four years and which is sttpposcd to be working upon this sub¬ 
ject? 

Gov. Carlson. I am aware of that now, and I think I heard of that before; 
but I was aware of It before the time <if tliis witness's te.sfimony. 

Cliainnan Waj.sii. Have you studied the workmen's (.'om|iensatlon acts of 
other States and made any inquiry into the operation of tlic same? 

Govertior Carlson. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you some definite Ideas as to wliat is de,sirable in 
that respect? 

Gov. Caelson. I have. 

Chairman WAnsir. If so, state tliein. 

Gov. Carlso.n. Well, I tliink thiit tliere should be—that the workmen's com¬ 
pensation act should be administered flirougli such a body as I have designateil, 
and that that is a matter that shotild be worked out by employers and em¬ 
ployees, first, by way of Investigation, and finally in tlie drawing up of an act. 
I think in the very drawing of the act that tlie employers and employees should 
cooperate to get one that is fair, and tliat eliminates the wa.sfe and exixmse and 
gives adequate and prompt remedie.s to those who are injured and properly pro¬ 
tects the emiiloyers. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do I understand that you have made a first-hand Inves¬ 
tigation of the Wisconsin Industrial council? You have been there, have you? 

Gov. Caelson. Yes, sir. 

Chairuian Walsh. Have you any other sitggeslion.s that you could make to 
Hie commission that you tliiiik might tend to do away with such controversies 
as exist in the State on account of their Interstate character, ns you heard sug¬ 
gested by Gov. Amiuons this morning? 

Gov. Caelson. Well, in regard to certain parts of the controversy I have 
definite ideas- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I wish you would state those. Governor. 

Gov. Caelson. I just want to say one word in respect to the question of 
violence. I think this; I think that all oflieers and all people and all organiza¬ 
tions should be united upon the proiaisltlon that violence Is not justifiable by 
either labor or capital, and that upon that question there should not be any 
difference of opinion. Now, that Is a proposition that I believe the people of 
Colorado are absolutely determined upon; and I think if all the officers—while 
they may differ In regard to the merits of an Industrial dispute and may have 
different solutions In regaril to that—there can not be any difference upon that 
one question; and so that part of It of course Is a serious part and prevents us 
from getting anywhere. It has cost us three-quarters of a million dollars and 
many lives on both sides. That Is a matter on which there should be no dif¬ 
ference and on which everyone should unite. Now, If we are not united upon 
that proposition and If we seek to go to the original merits of the question when 
violence enters into It, I think we are making a mistake, just the same us I 
think we ought not to go and talk about the cause of a fire when a house Is 
on fire, Now, that Is all I have to say upon the question of violence, and I have 
simply to say this, that I believe that among our officers connected with such a 
situation there should not be any dispute or difference when It comes to the ex- 

38819—S. Doc.,415,64-1—vol T-30 
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ecutlon of laws and the prevention of violence, and that labor and capital under 
no circumstances should Justify It; and that if either or both do, the public 
should not tolerate It at all. Now, that Is the only way we are going to sustain 
tlie Government. I don’t think there should be any division one way or the other 
on that. 

Chairman Wamh. Excuse me, please. At this point we Avlll stand adjourned 
until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. Will you kindly resume the stand to¬ 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock? 

(Tlicreupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the proceedings were adjourned until the 
following morning, Tliursday, December 3, 1014, at 10 o’clock.) 


Denveb, Cor.o., TImrsdny, December S, Wl.'i—lO n. m. 

I‘re.sent: Chairman Walsh. Commissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
refcson. Commons, ami Welnstock. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission will please be In order. 

Gov. Carlson. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. OEOEGE A. CARLSON—Continued. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, Governor, Is there anytliing further tiiat you desire 
to state? 

Gov. Cablson. I think not, Mr. Walsli. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. You will be excused, tlien; tiiank you. 

Cull Mr. Dalrympic. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. JAMES DAIRYMPXE. 

Clialrman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Dalrymclk. James Dalrymple. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wliat is your occupation? 

Mr. Dalrymple. State coal-mine inspector. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been State coal-mine inspector? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Dour years. 

Chairman Walsh. Who bus the appointment ot the Stale mine Inspector in 
the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Dalrymple. The governor. 

Chairman VV'ALStt. You are an appointee of the present governor? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was your business prior to holding ymir present 
position? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I was deputy inspector for 1.1 montlis. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to tliat time what was your business? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, coal mining. 

Chairman Walsh. Coal mining? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

, Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In that business? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I have been engaged in mining for nearly 40 years. 

Chairman Walsh. In what States Iiave you pursued your vocation? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Pennsylvania. Colorado, New Mexico, and Washington. 

Chairman Walsh, How long have you lived In Colorado? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Since 188.5. 

Chairman AValsit. AVhut length of time have‘you lived In the other States 
which you have mentioned? 

Mr. Dalrympix I lived three years and nine months—well, I have been 
absent from Colorado about two years since 188.5, Prior to coming to Colorado 
I spent three years and nine months in Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in AVashington? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Six months. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yon would state as briefly as yon can the nature of 
your duties as State mine Inspector. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, the nature of our duties Is to attend to the sanitary 
and safety conditions In coal mines. That Is about as brief as I can make It. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w’ould explain how the general conditions ot 
the coal mines of Colorado compare with the coal mines of other States ns to 
accidents and means to prevent accidents? 
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Mr. DAtsIritPix Well, I hnve not (’onipaml Colotmlo with any particular 
StaW with relation to fatal accidents or nonfatal accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. How do they compare ttenerally. If you can make a com¬ 
parison? 

Mr. Daleymple. The only comparison I hiwe made is comparlii!,' Colorado 
with United States as a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Give u.s the residt of that, If you plonse. 

Mr. Dalkymple. Here Is Table 4 of the 1013 report of the State Inspector of 
coal mines, showing the number killed per thousand employed and per million 
short ton.s mined and production jrer death, short tons. 

Chairman Walsh. A, little loud(>r, if you please, Mr. Dalrymple, ami lad (pnte 
so fast. 

Mr. Daleymple. Showing the number killed per thousand employed per 
l.tXKl.OOO short tons mined and production per rieath short tons for the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912. That is as late as I could get it In the Uniteil States. 
Now, In the year 1910 In the United States they killed 3.92 per 1.000 employeil. 
and they killed .TOO lier 1.000.000 tons produced, and the production |)('r death 
of short tons mined for the same year wu.s 177,(KK). In 1911 they killed 3.73 per 
1.000 employed, 3.48 pt'r l.tWO.tXXI tons produced, and the )irodaction iter de.ith of 
short tons for that year was 183.000. In 1912 they killed 3.15 per 1,000 em¬ 
ployed, 4.29 per 1,0<X),000 tons produced, and 2;}3,IKK) ton.s la-r life lost. 

Now, this fahh' for the State of Colorado is for the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913; that is the comparative table for the State of Colorado. The one I 
have Just read Is for the years 1910, 1911, ami 1912. The comparative table 
for the Stale of Colorado shows for the year 1911 they killed 6.3.5 per 1,000 
employed, S.92 per 1,1X10,000 tons prodva-ed, and they pi’oduced 122,8lX).20 tons 
per life lost. In 1912 they killed 7.05.3 per 1,IXX) employed, they killed .S.tlO 
tier 1,(XX),000 tons produceil, and they produced 112,417.84 Ions per life lost. 
For the year 1913 they killed 8.60 per 1,1X10 en!ploye<l, 11.86 tier 1,(KX),IXX) 
tons produced, and they produced 84,263 tons i>or life lost. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhere did you get the figures for Colorado? Did you get 
them at first-hand? 

Mr. Daley jiiM.n. I took them from the records of the ofhee. 

Chairman Wai.mh. Of your office? 

Mr. Daleymple. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And gathered liy your assistants during the time you 
have been In office, and by otlier employees of the State government during 
that time? 

Jfr. Daleymple. Those are my figure.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the Stale laws in Colorado affecting coal laiia-s 
been enforced by the compante.s? 

Mr. IlALEVjrpLE. Well, by some of the companies they hav(‘ heeii enforced to 
It very great extent. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, I would like you to give the condilions, then—Just 
what companies have enforced them, and what conipanies have not,enforced 
them, and In what respects they have not lieen etiforced. 

Mr. Daleymple. Well, it Is imiiossihle for.mo to sit down and niomorlEe 
each indlYidual company; there are too imin.r- comimnles In this Stale to memo¬ 
rize tho.se things. .All 1 eould give you woulil hi' in a general way. Now, with 
the largest of the companies we ha\'e very little trouble In having them comiily 
with the law. They cooiterafc with us to a great; extent in carrying out the 
law. The greatest trouble we hove la with the small fellow.s. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way have the laws not been carried out with 
the .small ones? 

Mr. Daleymple. Well, in a great many ways. For In.stanee, in a great 
many cases we find the mine foremen, even men who hnve been in the mines all 
the time, men who are considered very careful and good as mine foremen, yet 
they are negligent. They give their duties very little consideration; and then 
the conditions under which we work have not been satisfactory. We have 
been handicapped to such an extent that I have not felt Justifieil In taking 
the action against some of those people that should have been taken, because 
the department has not eomplled with the law Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

Mr. Daleymple. Onr now law says that all men faking the position of mine 
foremen or mine forentnn a.sslstant, or Are bo.ss, or mine examiner, shall be eer- 
tlfled men, and that the board of examiners shaT arrange to have three ex- 
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nmlnntlons to give those fellows that want to take them chance to (jnalify. 
Now only one of those examinations has been held; the other two have not 
been held. Consequently, there are a great many men In the State holding 
those positions who are not qualifie<l because they have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity. I have not felt justifled In asking for the removal of anyone because 
timy have not had the chance to qualify. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does the fault lie for the failure to have these 
men qualify? 

Mr. DAtHYMPLE. Well, the fault lies liccnu.se we haven’t got the funds. The 
department Is maintained by a lax on the coal produced. The production has 
decreased and the revenue has decreased and we have not had the money to 
hold those examinations. We have not bad any help from the State. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the rea.sonable likelihood of getting the money? 

Mr. Dalbvmplk. Well, that depends upon the production. Under present 
conditions I would not want to commit myself as to what the outlook Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any oullook for any change in legislation to give 
you the revenue? 

Mr. DALBYiiPLE. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Is there any ell'ort being made by any per.son to bi’ing 
about such results? 

Mr. Dalhymi'I.k. In my report here I rocnmniend that the law bo amended; 
and that was one of the things I had in mind. 

Chainnan Walsh. Is there any body of men In this State—any commiltee— 
that speaks for the miners, the working miners, before the legislature on sub¬ 
jects of this character affecting their welfare? 

Mr. IlAutYWPLK. There Isn’t any, to my knowledge, only what has been done 
toward getting the present law. I think there was Mr. Lawson and myself 
and Mr. Dace appeared before the State senators and representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you account for the failui'e to bring about a 
decrease in the number of accidents In the mining lndu.stries of the State? 
There seems to bo quite a movement throughout the nation and a very fair 
re.sult being obtained in reducing the number of accidents. IVhy, in your 
oplinon, is that not true in the State of Colorado in the mining industry? 

Mr. Dalrymplk. Welt, the coal-mlning industry In the Stale of Colorado has 
been given very little, if any, consideration by the State. That is the reason, 
in the drawing up of this new law, that the financial burden wa.s placed on 
the operators Instead of the Slate of Colorado. The fon'O has been entirely 
inadwpiate. They have no authority—well, we have got some aulhority, but 
we are working with the same force now that we did before the new law be¬ 
came a law. We are working with three deputies Instead of five. The ter¬ 
ritory Is entirely too big. We can not do Justice to ourselves or to anyone 
connected with the industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally .speaking, how are the employees in the mines 
In Colorado with reference to nationality? 

Mr. Dalrysiple. Well, I couldn’t tell you only prior to the calling of Oie 
strike: and at that time the Englksh-speaklng, I think, was between 31 and 32 
per cent, and there are 30 per'cent Italian, and the balance in the different 
nations. 

Chairman Walsh. When the.se foreigners come into the mines are they, as 
a rule, men who had experience in coal mining elsewhere? 

Mr. Dalrymplk. Well, that I couldn’t tell you, only from my own personal 
observation. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a good way to tell it 

Mr. Dalhymple. Yes; but, then, I hn\en’t .seen enough of them. There are a 
good many of them that, in my opinion, never were In a mine. Then, again, I 
have seen some good miners among them. 

Chairman Walsh. What nationality have you seen good miners among? 

Mr. Dalrymplk. Well, I have seen good miners among the French and 
among the Italians and the Germans; I have seen good miners among all of 
them, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the employment of men unable to speak English 
increase the number of accidents, in your opinion? 

Mr. Dalrympie. By employing men that speak English? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; by employing men who do not speak English, does 
that increase the number of accidents? 

Mr. Dalrymplk. Oh, Increase the number of accidents? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. DAtSTMPtE. Yes; I think so, esiieclnlly with the superintendents. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, superintendents nnd Iwsses are all English-speaking 
people are they, as a rule? 

sir. Dalbymple. Yes, sir; there may he one or two exceptions. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the number of Inexperienced and non-Engllsh-speak- 
Ing miners seem to decren.se or increase? 

Mr. Dalsymple. Well, I dont’ know what they are at the present time. Tlie 
lust Information we had, ns I told you, was when this new law was passed; 
there was a provision in there stating that tlie vital sections of the law shall 
|je printed In the necessary foreign languages; nnd In order to find out wliat 
languages they would have to be printed in wo sent out a circular letter to 
each employer In tlie State asking for information as to different nutionaiitles 
of employees, nnd I haven't had any information along tliose lines since. 

Chairman Walsh. When did yon send that out? 

Sir. Dalbympi.e. That was prior to tlic strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get nil tiiat information at the time? 

Mr. Dalkymple. Yes. I liave got it down in llio olli<'e worl;od out in per¬ 
centages. 

(ihairmnn Walsh. What is that? 

Jlr. Daliiymple. I have got it down in my office worked out in percentages 
for the different nationalities. . 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please turn it over to our .secretary, Mr. Dal- 
rymple? 

Mr. Dalkvmple. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it in such shape that it can ho turned over? 

Mr. Dalrysiple. I think so. 

Ciiairmnn Walsh. We will bo please<l to have you do tlmt. 

(ftee Dalrymple exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you made a study so tlint you can give us the 
comparative iiroduction of coal in fliis .State dtiring years in llio past? 

Mr. DAUiY.MPU!. Well. I believe that my repoi-f- 

Chairman Walsh. That is, in tlie Stale as a wli(jip, tii’st? 

Mr. Dalrymple. The State as a whole? 

('halrmnn M'alsh. Yes. 

Mr. DALRVSfPi,E. In 191.1 tlie prodin’tlon amounted lo 0,268,039; in 1912, 
11,016,94.8; in 1911, 10,197,.m 

Chairman Walsh. Wliut was tlie iiroduction during tliose same years In 
Huerfano and Lins Animas Counties? Have you tliat there separately? 

Jlr. Dalrymple. I do not believe Hint Is in tills report for 1911-12, I don’t 
liclieve we have got the production by counties. 

Chiiinnan Wal.sh. You have not the production by wliat? 

Mr. Dalrymple. By counties in tlic hiennial reports for the years 1911 and 
19t2. 

Chiiirnmn Walsh. Could ymi get tinit from tin' (Igiirea wldch you have in 
your office? 

Sir. Dalrymple. I could get it; yes. 

Ciiairmnn SVat,.sh. Would you ho kind cnougli to do tliat nnd give It to us 
liefore we iid.iourn, hefore the latter part of next week? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes; if you will make a note of wliat yon want and give It 
to me. 

f ihalrman Walsh. Tliat is the production fur tlie .same years which you have 
given for tlie whole State—give it to ns for the comities of Huerfano and Las 
Animas. 

Sir. Dalrymple. You want tlie production for each individual county for the 
year? 

Chairman SValsh. The same years that you gave us for the wliole State. 

Sir. Dalrymple. All rlglit, sir. 

I See Dalrymple exhibit.) 

Chairman SValsh. In your opinion, Mr. Dalrymple, Is collective bargaining 
between organizations of employees nnd operators nwessnry or desirable from 
the standpoint of prevention of accidents and enforcement of the mining laws? 

Sir, Dalrymple. I think it is advisable. 

Chairman Walsh. SVhnt are your grounds for that conclusion? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, my ground is my own iiersonal experience In going 
through life at the mines. I find in the majority of cases where you liave only 
got—Avhere you hove got your fellow man behind you that It Is useless to make 
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complaints. An Individual making a complaint does not very often accooipMsh 
anything. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have yon any other reason? 

Mr. DAiJiYMPijt Yes. In relation to accidents I think If the man was allowed 
to appear before his employers collectively, or by representative to represent 
them, that It might be the means of saving .some of our disasters. It does not 
matter how competent a mine foreman or anybody else might be, there are none 
of us see It all; and I think In order for to cut accidents down to a minimum 
It Is necessary to have the cooperation of everyone engaged around the mines. 

Clmlrman Waish. Have you any other suggestions that you would like to 
make to the commission, or any testimony that ycm u'oiild like to volunteer to 
us, growing out of your exiterlence, as an offlclal In the mines, which nilglit 
tend to bring about any better conditions in the prevention of accidents, better 
relations betwec'n the employers and tlie employees, anything that would be con¬ 
ducive to tlic good of tlie industry? 

Mr. Dai,rtmpi.e. Well, I think that if a condition could be brouglit about 
whereby a man entering a coal mine would Itave to servo an apprenticeship tlie 
same ns In a machine shop or harbor shop, it wotdd be tlic means of cutting the 
accidents down materially. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Conmilssioner Weinstock. M'liat powers and aiitluiritles are given to you 
under the law, in the matter of In.spection.s? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, wlierever we consider a mine, or any part of a mine 
dangerous to tlie life or liealtli of tlie employees, we have authority to shut it 
down. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you aiitliority to introduce safety devices 
and safety machines? 

Mr. Dalkyhple. As far ns tlie law goes on tliose things; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How fur does the law go? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, it goes quite a long ways. Tliere arc a great many 
improvements, safety tnncliines, safety devices Included in tills new law tiuit 
we did not have before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are your powers tii'oad enoiigli to permit you, 
legally, to insist on tlie liitrodnetioii of certain safety devices, if in your judg¬ 
ment they arc essenlinl? 

Mr. Dalrymple. WpII, I say yes. as far as tlie law goes. 

Commissioner Wei-vstikk. Well, tlieii, you substaritlall.v have the same low¬ 
ers that the State safety departments liave in other States? 

Mr. Dalrymple. 1 don’t know; I am not familiar with that autliority. Bui 
it is just as I told you before, thiTe are many tilings In law that are not car¬ 
ried out. I do not feel jiistitied in taking action against the men I consider 
responsible for them not being carriiNl out because of tlie fact that tlie State 
has not given tliose men a chance to (luallfy. If they were certilied ofllcials and 
they deliberately violated tlie law tlien 1 would have a ground for appealing 
to their employer to remove tlieni. But as I told yon, those people have not 
taken examinations, tlie exainiiiations have not lieiui helil, and consequently 
there are a great many mine ofBcials that are not certified men; tliey tiave not 
been given tlie opportunity to qiialif.i-. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are any steiis contemplated to remedy tliose 
weak spots? 

Mr. Dairtmpi,e. Not any more than I recommended, in my reports, that tlic 
law be again amended; and I have made a record of a few sections that I have 
thought ought to be amended; and I think it is alisolntely necessary if the 
department Is to be run with the force mentioned in this report—It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the funds be increased. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your opinion of the virtue and th(> 
necessity for a workmen’s compensation act in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I think It Is very necessar.v. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think It Is very necessary? 

Mr. Dalrymple, Yes, sir. 

Conirolssjoner Weinstock. Can .von explain why. In the face of tlie fact that 
nearly 25 States in the Union have adopteil and are now living under work¬ 
men’s compensation laws. Colorado has not come Into the list? 

Mr. Dalktmple, No; not any farther than—it is not any further behind in 
that respect than In a great many other things. 
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Commigsloner Weixstock. Do you know of auy activity that la going on 
along the lines of arranging to put into effect a workmen’s compensation law 
In this State? 

Mr. Daleymple. I tlilnk It was In 1911 that the general assembly appropri¬ 
ated $1,000 and appointed or elected a commission for the purpose of drawing 
up a compensation low. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That was three years ago? 

Mr. Daleymple. Yes, sir; and I think we met four or live times. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, in view of tlie fact, us 1 state, that 25 
.States—^24 or 25 States—are now succe.ssfully oiieruting under the law, why 
sliould it take three years’ time In which to {trepare a law, when the laws of 
these other States are in existence? 

Mr. Daleymple. I don’t think you can select any of the compensation laws 
now In existence that would apply to the State of Colorado. 

Commissioner Weixstock. But with the experience of these 24 or 25 Stales 
before you. It ought to be a very siuiiile matter to draft a law that would lit. 

Mr. Daleymple. But we never got that ,$1,IXXI, it was put back Into the 
fourth or lifth class, we never had it, and we did not draw up tiny compensation 
law; we made a report to the following assembly, but what was done with it 
I don’t know. 

ConnuLssioncr Wei. stock. Were you a member of that commissiou? 

Mr. Daleymple. Y'es, sir; we have a great many small operators In Colorado, 
aud if we were to pass a compensation law and hold each oix'rator individually 
responsible for his uctioiis, in my opinion sucit a law would not work in the 
State of Colorado, because If one of those small operalors was to have a large 
accident they would not be able to teir the comiieusatiou, and the people 
Interested would not be benefited aud It would lint that small oiiorator out of 
commission. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That is true, but In most of the States where the 
compeusatlou law prevails, a system of insunince relieves them of that burden. 
They simply pay an annual premium and the Insurance carrier takes up tlie 
loss. 

kir. Daleymple. I think the paramount question Is to avoid accldent.s. If 
yon do not draw up a compensation law with that In view it is not going to 
accomplish what It wa.s intoiided to. 

Comml.sslouer Wei.xstoi k. ^'o; iis a rule the compensation law of the varioii.s 
.States have several departments, a service department and a safety depart¬ 
ment, which are for the express purpo.se of minimising accidents. 

Mr. Daleymple. If you puss a comijensation law and hold the industry 
responsible for each accident, you arc going to tax niino owner wlio Is giving 
ids men due conslderatlou and care; you are gnlng to tax lilm up witli tlie 
actions of tlie fellow who is negligent and careless. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That Is true, lint the safety deparfmeiit I have 
mentioned can compel that man to put in safeguards to protect his people. 

Air. Daleymple. Well, that may he true, if ,ioii have an adetiuale depart¬ 
ment and have the funds to do the work; but, hainiiereil as we have been for 
funds and help to do the work, it is dillicnit. I know that in a great many 
cases tlie supervision of the mine oflicials has lieen Increu.sod; I know we have 
made a greater effort to cut down tlie rate of aecklents—still we have not 
succeeded. 

Commissioner Wei.x.stock. Tills commls.slon, in its Investigation in the vari¬ 
ous States, has found that the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law 
has tended very materially to minimize one of tlie causes of Industrial unrest. 
It is found tli.at industrial accidents are one of the prominent causes for in¬ 
dustrial unrest, aud it would seem to me that If the miners and the people 
of Colorado waiiteil to minimize Industrial unrest, one of the first actions that 
should be taken is the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law. We have 
found that one of tlie prime causes for poverty is Indu.strlal accidents whicli 
annually have thrown untold numbers of people lielow the poverty line, which 
is a menace to society and that tlie ojieratlon of a workmen’s com^nsation law 
keeps those people from being dropped below the poverty line and is therefore 
a safeguard to the welfare of the Coranionweuitli. It would therefore seem 
that the authorities and tlie miners of Colorado should give that matter very 
serious consideration if they are earnest in their efforts to diminish industrial 
unrest 

Mr. Daleymple. I think that siiould be done, but I fliink such a law should 
be made to apply to not only the mining industry, but to all other industries. 
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Chftli'inan Walsh. Commissioner I.etmon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the commission of which you are a member 
make a report? 

Mr. Dalrymptj:. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ijbnnon. Will you furnish this commission with a copy of that 
report? 

Mr. Dalbymple. I don't know whether I can or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Make an effort and give us a copy of that report 

Mr. Dalbymple. I will cull up the secretary of that commission and find out 
if he has a copy of that report and submit It. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. Who Is the secretary? 

Mr. Dalbyjiplb. Senator Harvey K. Carman. 

Commissioner Lennon. You made a statement something to this effect, 
Mr. Dalrymple, that if a great accident occurred that it would put out of 
business some of the small companies under a compensation law? 

Mr. DAi.EYMrLB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, it is possllde Unit the people of Colorado con¬ 
sider'tlie continuance of a business of nioi'e importance than human life'* 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do you? What is your view of it? 

Mr. Daleymple. No; I don't so consider it; I look at tlie matter like this: 
I have always been inclined to take tlie little dog's part, and I think that If 
It Is necessary to protect life to put tlie little fellow out of business, tlieu he 
ought to be put out as quick as we can put him out. 

Commissioner Lennon. If tliat is tlie case, tlien you want to get into tlie liar- 
ne.ss in trying to work for a compensation law. 

Mr. D.vlbymple. I have more work otlierwise tluin I can attend to without 
going into compensation laws. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tlie miiu'S of Colorado naturaliy more dangerous 
tlian they are In otlier parts of the L’nltcd States? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, I believe tliere Is more danger connected wdtli coal 
mining in Colorado than there is in tlie East. 1 don't know tliiit tliere is much 
more danger in Colorado than in New Mexico or Montana, unless the dust 
might be a little more Inllaimnablc, but I think tliere is a little more danger 
connected with coal mining in Colorado Ilian in Iowa or Kansas or Missouri. 

Commissioner Lennon. What feature of danger is greater here than in Illi¬ 
nois or Iowa? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, I tlilnk we are operating at a higher altitude and our 
ntmospliere contains less moisture, and consequently our mines are drier than 
In a great many places. We have no water in tlie mines, and at some 
places they have to take It in In barrels up an Incline for the mules to drink. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat effect has that on the extra hazardous condi¬ 
tion of the mine? 

Mr. Dalbymple. It has a tendency to dry out—carry tlie dampness out of 
the mines in the winter montlis because of tlie fact that tlie temperature of 
the air in the mines is hlglier and as tlie air becomes heated its capacity to 
carry moisture Increases and us it leaves tlie mine it leaves a deposit of 
ipnlsture. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do not make clear how this high altitude affects 
the danger of working in the mines. 

Mr. Dalbymple. That is what I am trying to tell. 

Commissioner Lennon. What happens? 

Mr. Dalryjiple. Well, it leaves a dry condition which may be the cause of 
dust explosion. 

Commissioner Lennon. And in Illinois, where I live, they complain of the 
large amount of money they have to spend trying to keep the mines dry. 

Mr. Dalbymple. They have not got the dust to contend with which we have. 
Our dust in the southern field Is very Inflammable. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the extra hazardous condition of min¬ 
ing In Colorado Is sulliciently more than the hazardous condition of mining In 
Illinois or Iowa to warrant In any way, shape, or manner the great difference 
In the number of deaths from accidents that occur here? 

Mr. Dalryaipij:. No; I don’t think It is. 

Commissioner Lennon. What, in your opinion, has been the principal cause 
of this Increased amount of accidents in the mines of Colorado over the United 
States In general? 
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Mr. D.vtBYMPr.E. Well, as I told you, we have Inereased our efforts and in 
a great many places the mine foreman has given a great deal of attention 
to it, but the accidents have Increased. There are two reasons I hat I can men¬ 
tion why they have Increased, and one is that the workmen, generally speak¬ 
ing, are becoming more Incompetent. 

Commissioner Lennon. The miner is becoming more incompetent? 

Jlr. DaLBYMPiJ!. Yes, sir; and ns I told you we find in a good many small 
mines where they have a practical mine foreman, that he is negligent in Ids 
duty. We find some of them who apparently care about nothing else than to 
sit and see that the coal is coming out all right; very little attention is given 
to the men working under them. Now, a great many accidents are caused l)y 
the falling of the roofs, and the roofs tliroughout the south are very treacher¬ 
ous, generally speaking, and this new mining law says that a system of timber¬ 
ing shall he made to meet the approval of the coal-mining department, and 
I don’t think there is to-day a mine in the State wliere we have found the 
maximum distance between the timbers, and tlie distance between the last 
timber and the working face. Another section of the law says the mine fore¬ 
man shall direct and see that is carried out in making ids daily visits. If he 
visits your place this morning and he finds It is not timbered according to 
what he thinks is necessary, he can make yon do that timbering or suffer the 
fienaity, but he is only lield responsible to the extent of the time he Is making 
his visits. But there are so many mines that he can not .spend more than 
two or three minutes a day in each place and con.seqiipntly the individual is 
dependent on his ou n knowledge for protection 00 per cent of the time. 

Comndssioner Lennon. If the miners are less competent, is tliat not a greater 
reason for the enforcement of the law than if the miner is a trained, skilled 
Ddner? 

Mr. D,\r.nyMPLE. Necessarily so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, does the new law give you the power to set 
aside any of its features? 

Jlr. DAi.nYMPLE. Well, we have got di.scretlonary powers In a few instances. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in tills Instance, .von stated that because of 
lack of opportunity for examinations you have not ri'quested tlie discharge of 
tile foreman In mines even though they were not living up to the provisions 
of the law? 

Mr. Dai.kyj[Pi.e. J’es. 

(tomndssloner Lennon. Does the new law give you that power? 

Jlr. nALEYMPLE. Well, the new law gives me the power of asking the em¬ 
ployer to remove his mine foreman If it is proven that he Is Incompetent or 
negligent, but there is a provision of tlie law tliat after a certain date no 
man shall hold that position but a certified man; but tlint date has pa.ssial and 
no one has been given a chance to certify. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it your duty to call attention to the fact ttiat the- 
mines are not complying with the law? 

Jlr. Daeuymple. I don’t think tliere has been a case where miners have been 
negligent where we have not reported it to the different coal operators of the 
■State. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have you Insisted that they remedy any of the de-v- 
feefs found ? 

Jlr. IIalrympi.e. We have recommended that those defects lie remerlled where- 
ever we find a dangerous condition, and tliat it lie remedied at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you Insist on it and go the limit In insisting that 
it be done? 

Jlr. Dalrymple. We have gone the limit ns far as our force would allow us. 

. Commissioner Lennon. Do you travel out along the mines of Colorado to a 
greater or less extent? 

Jlr. Dalrympee. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How are tlie living conditions of the miners here as 
to housing, the conditions of sclioollng for tlieir children, and those things, 
as compared with Iowa or Illinois? 

Jlr, Dairymple. I could not tell; I am not in a position to make a compara¬ 
tive statement. I never was In Illinois. 

Commissioner Lennon. How does U compare with the State of Washington 
or the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Dairtmple. Well, I don’t know that. I haven’t got any time. When I 
go around the mines I give all my attention to the Inside of the mines and 
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the mneliinery that Is operating the mines, and I have very little time for any¬ 
thing else. 1 know we have some camps that have built up in the last seveu or 
eight years tlmt have very good living quarters with stone or concrete hulldingg, 
while some of the older camps have a great many shacks. 

(Ihnirmnn W.vi.sn. Commi.ssloner O'Coiiiiell would like to ask some (|ueatiuiis. 

(tommlssloner 0’CoKSEi,t.. Who were on this commission that was appointed 
hy the legislature or the governor to draft a compensation law? 

Mr. Daj.bvmi’i.e. There was .lohii ('. Osgcxsl, president of the Vlctor-Americiin 
Fuel Co.; Platt Hogers who. I think, was then chairman of tlie har association; 
Senator Harvey E. (iarmau; Seiiaior .loliu F. Pierson; and myself. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. How many meetings did that commission have? 

Mr. DAhKYMri.K. Four oi' five. 

Commissioner O’Con.neu. In the three or four years- 

Mr. Dai.iiv.mi'I.e. Two years—ahout 'JO months. 

Comndssioner O’Connei.i.. Was there any real effort made on the (lart of 
that eonirnission to draft a coinixmsation law? 

Mr. Dai,kvmim,e. Yes; I think up until the time we made our ri'port to the 
legislature we had every compensation law in existence; they were sent for, 
and ail the different laws of the different States and the different nations were 
.sent to us and a great many fcaturt's of the different laws were taken up and 
dehuteil on hy the commission. 

Commissioner C'Coxnei.i,. Was there tin apparently unanimous opinion on 
the part of the menihors of the commi.ssion that a coinpetistitlon law would la* 
a good thing? 

Mr. Dai.uvsii'I.i:. Yes. sir; generally speaking, I think the commission as ti 
whole was in favor of a compensation law thiii would cover till industries. 

Cottimlssintier O'Connei.i,. What was tlie real reason why some law was not 
prepared in tliat time? 

Mr. Dalrymit.e. Becnu.se there was too tutich work for the time allowed us. 
The commissi(ai was coni|)osed of men—Mr. Osgood was ;i imin who was gtme it 
good deal of the time on his own private huslness. Mr. Rogers was gotie a 
great deal of the time and I had more than I could do without being on the 
cotnitiission. The result was that the question did not get the attention It was 
entitled to, [Xtssibly. 

Cotiimissionor o'CoNxui.r.. Has there been any legislation Introduced lu the 
Colorado Legislature on a eompensation law? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I don’t know; I understood there was a naaisiire to he pr('- 
sealed at the lust assembly, hut I don't know whother it was introduced or nol. 

Commissioner O'CoN n’f.i.t,. Was there not a hill Introdncml a few years ago 
tlmt passed the house and that was not reported hy the senate? 

Mr. Dai-RYMPle. I don’t know; if there was, I don’t romemhor. 

(,'mnml.ssioner O’Connki.i.. In I ho fignros yon gave, as 1 now rwall them, as 
to tho number of doalhs i)er l.iRHt iuiner.s In Iho t’nite<l Statos, that of courso 
included the State of Colorado—the total mnnher—and in comparison with Colo- 
lado It would indicale that the deaths jior l.tHKl In Colorado were ahout douhh' 
the average of all the States In the United States. 

Mr. DALRY.vtPi.E. That Is I rue. 

Cominis.sioner O’Coxnei.l. How do you account for tliiit great increase? 

Mr. 1)AI.RY.\IPI,E. I third: it is principally duo to the different conditions, and 
I don’t see any reason, other than its I say. a poor class of workmen and prob¬ 
ably some negligent officials. 

Commissioner O'Cox.nei.l. I>oes your department keep track of the miinhor of 
accidents in the mines? 

Mr. I)Ai.RYjipi.E. It iloes.'C 

Commi.s.sioner O'Connei.l. What, for instance, was the nnmher of accidoiits 
in the mines for the latest year you Iiavo—the mimher ixo’ l.OOd men? 

Mr. IiARYMPi,E. We had 110 fatal accidents In and around mines,; in 1013 wd 
kllleci 104 men. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t.. I am speaking of accidents. 

Mr. DAIJIYMP1.E. In 1913 we hud .3.14 nonftital accidents tlmt incapacited tlie 
injuretl persons for five days or more; tliat Is the report. We get those reports 
from the operators every montli with their production and tlie number of days 
worked and tlie number of men employed, etc., togetlier witli tlie numlicr of noii- 
fatal accidents. We had 354 nonfata! accidents for the year 1913, which was 
quite an increase oyer the year previous.‘hut I believe the increase was due to 
a great extent to the fact that they were compelled to reiiort all accidents that 
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incapacitated the Injured iierson for five days or more, while they were not 
previous to that time. 

Commissioner O’CoNNBr.L. I.s you department authorized under the law to 
brliij' prosecutions? 

Mr. i:»AU!Viiri,K. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you brought any prosecutions during the past 
year? 

■Mr. D.llkymple. Yes, sir. 

(.'ommissioiier O'Coxneli.. What number? 

.Mr. Dahiymple. Well. I couldn't tell you. We had four cases In Oreeley, 
We have had four or live cases in tlie smitli. 

(,'ommissioner 0 '(,'onnkll. What was the result of this prosecution? 

Jlr. Dabysiple. Well, In Oreeley we had four opei'utors arrested for violations 
of the law, and they were found guilty. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What was done in their cases? 

Mr. DAI.RYMPLE. Pined. They were tineil—in other wonts, they got oft by 
paying the costs. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Sort of a Kcolcli verdict? 

Mr. DAi.iiviiPLE. We interceded for leuieiicy— I did, and llio depnly inspector 
of I he district did. 

Conimis.sioner O'OoNNEi.L. You pro.secuteil I hem and tlien inleiu ened for 
leniency in tlieir cases? 

Mr. l)ALnv.\iPLE. Yes, sir. 

C(]mmisslon(a’ O'CIonnei.l. For why? 

.Mr. Dalkyjiple:. liecuuse we Ihoiigld ilnd the small line would lie Just as 
effei’live ns a large one. All (hat we waided was to show the oilier operators 
Ml til,-It district that if tliey did not eomiily with the law they conid he pnm'- 
ciited. 

(-'ommissloner O’Connkll. Is lliere any imrticnlar distrh't in which these 
proseculions have taken place more limn In any other districi'.' 

-Mr. IIalrymple. Well, we had four in the northern distrli t. and I lliink we 
hud three or four in the soiilliern Meld. Trinidad and IValsenhnrg. 

(.'ommissloner O'Connell. Are tlaw smidi opernlors or large? 

Mr. Dalkymi'LK. One of the o|>erators was a vei'.v sniatl fellow and another 
■was one of the mine foremen working for the (.'olorado Fuel & Ii’on Co., and 
four or live miner.s ai'rested tor violation of the law. 

Coiumissioner O'Connell. Did you hear Mr. O.sgood'.s teslimoiiy yestenhiy? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I did not. 

Comml-ssioner O'Connell. On the matter of dealing willi men collectively or 
indivlduail.v, his iKisiflon was he iliil not care to deal with (liem collectively. 

Mr. Dalrymple. I didn't liear Ids testimony. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. TInd if a man comes lie takes tlie jot) or leaves 
it- 

Mr. Dalrymple. I did not- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tliat (lie joli was Ihere, and he could either take 
It or leave It under the eoiiditioiis lie found. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes. 

('ommis.sloner O'Connell. Wliut is .lour oiiinion us to what would get the 
hotter results from the men eolleetively denlliig ivitli tlioir employers with a 
vii'W to bring aiiout imi>ro\ed conditions of employment, bring about a lesser 
number of aeeident.s, as a i-esult of colleclive under.standliig, ns against indi¬ 
vidual dealing; tliat is, tlie iiuilviduai leaving tlie job or taking it under the con¬ 
dition,s he finds? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I tldnk wiierever iliere is collective Imrgalning it sliows 
tlie tivo sides are closer togetlier than where there is no collective bargaining. 
As I said some time ago. I tliink in order to minimize aceldents It is necessary to 
have cooperation with everyliody Interested. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you think it is possible for an individiinl man, 
a miner, to bring about an increase In Ids wage rate, or wluitever the rate is per 
ton. Individually? 

Jlr, Dalrymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you tldnk it is imssible for 1dm to do tliat? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No, sip. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you tliink it Is possible for him to Ining about a 
reduction of working hours individually? 

Mr. DALRYitPLE. No, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connku.. Do you Uiink It Is jiossilile for liim to bring nbout 
Improved working conditions individually? 

Mr. Dai.kvmw,b, No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkli,. How must be go nbout to do it? 

Mr. D.vuiYMPLE. He must eomlilne wllli Ids fellow men. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.i,. Ttien, if lie does not do that, lie Is aiiparently at the 
mercy of Ids employer; if lie be good, well and good. If be be bad, be suffers 
iueordlngly. 

Mr. Dalkymple. Yes, sir. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wisbes to aslc you a (picstion. 

Commissioner Gaurktson, Mr. Dalrymple, wbere an accblent occurs in a mine, 
and tlie responsibility Is seemingly placed upon the management of the mine, is 
it within the province of your department to prosecute? 

Mr. Dai.ry.mi'I.e. No, sir. 

Commissioner G.muiltso.n. it is not? 

Mr. DAi.itv.uPLK. No, sir. At least, we ba\o never considered it so. Wc inves- 
figute all fatal accldenis, and it we think from llie evidence given and from per¬ 
sonal observation that tiie company Is responsible for that accident we state so 
in our report on the accident. 

Commi.ssioner Gaiihetsok. Do you make any iirosecnlions? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor is it considered that il is wHhin the lu'ovinco 
of your department to do it? 

Jlr. Dai.rymple. No. sir. 

Commis.sioner Garret, son. Does (lie law ])lace witliin Ibe liaiids of any Klaie 
hutbority positive Instructions in regard to such jirosecntlons? 

Jlr. Dai.ryjiplu. For those accidents? 

Commissioner Garret.son. Yes. 

Jlr. Dalrymple. I don’t know ; I am not aware of il. 

(.’ommi.ssioner G.arretson. Were yon lau'e yesterday? 

Jlr. Dalrymple. I was in (be Iniilding. 1 was up liere two or three limes— 
twice—about five mlnuto.s eacli time. 

Commissioner Garretson. Testimony was given Iiere to tlio effeet tliat a large 
portion of the aeeldenls which oeeurred in a mine was due to tile reeklessness or 
negligence, or, I think the exact language was, to tlic taking of ebmiees by Ihe 
Individual miner. Does your experience indicate that any greater liiirilen In this 
direction rests upon the nion as an average (Imn does upon the management? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, whin'cver there is negligence, wherever I Ibid a man 
that I think Is reasonably competent of taking care of himself, wherever I find 
that Ibe limbers are not ni>, as 1 stated some time ago, to agree with our con¬ 
tract, or onr agreements with the conpianies—if I lind a man is negligent in tim¬ 
bering—to make (be thing clear, the iiiine foreman is supposed to visit each 
place ill the mine every day. lie may visit yon at 9 o'clock to-day and may not 
visit you again until to-morrow afternoon at d o'clock. Now, if a man is reiLson- 
ably capable of taking care of liimself, if lie understands wliat is said and knows 
the law and that the mine foreman is held responsible for tlie conditions at the 
mine and tlie lives of those einiiloyed, wlien lie understands these tilings lio 
.sliould, without being asked liy tlie mine foreman, ke<‘ii tliose timbers np ns 
agreed upon, and if he thinks there is some almormal condition lie ouglit to 
space them closer. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't the negligence of tlie Individual employee, if 
eomloned by the company ollieiul, does not tlnit transfer tlie eliarge of negli¬ 
gence to tlie management and make them pnrtlceps crlininls? 

Jlr. Dalhyjiple. Wlierever I tliink tlie man is competent I say yes, but 
wliere a man Is not caimlile of understanding wimt 1ms been said to 1dm or lie 
is not reasonably competent us u niim-r I say no. I say tliat nobody slioiild 
lie allowed to go in a mine and work liy liimself or work with anotlier Ineom- 
petent lierson unless be Is reasonably competent. 

Commissioner Garret.son. And only llie eompiiny could bar Ibe utterly Incom¬ 
petent from the mine- 

Jlr. Dalrymple. Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson. Only flic company could bar it. Is that not true? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I don’t understiind you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why, one <•1111 not bar nnotbor, who may be an 
Incompetent miner, from working by the side of lilm on account of the rl.sk? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. .No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only the foreman can do it? 
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Mr. Dalbtmple. That Is all. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Therefore (he responsihility for the Incompetent 
men rests upon the company through Its foreiinmV 

Mr. DAi,BYiiri.E.'*t\’ell, our law says that he l.s held responsible to see that 
this timbering agreement Is carried out, hut he Is not held responsible for the 
time between his visit at 9 o’clock this morning and 3 o’clock to-morrow after¬ 
noon. I say the man Is held re.si'onsihle for his own protection for (he time 
from 9 o’clock this morning until 3 o'clock to-morrow aftm-noon. If the man 
is responsible, I don’t think the mine is 1 'espoii.sible. If (he man Is not com¬ 
petent, I think he has no business there. 1 tliiid; the Slate is resjxinsihle. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Then you don't hold the company res[ionsible? 

Mr. DAi,BVMri.E. A’o; not the company, but (he department- 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Who Is responsible if (lie man is not and (ho 
company Is not? 

Jlr. Dalbympi.e. Why, the State is responsible for allowing such conditions 
lo exist. [l.aughter.J 

Chairman Wapsh. Please be in order, ladies and gentlemen. Then' shonhl 
lie no outward demonstration. 

Coiiimbssioner Gakketson. Cndcr your system of iiaymcnt. if tlie iiroduciion 
is low enough your department would lie aliaolutely criii]iled? 

Mr. Daleymple. Sir? 

Commissioner GABiinrsoN. ruder the system of raising funds for the siijiport 
of your department, if the production was low eiiongli—llio pay of your depart- 
inout is based on [iroduction? 

Jtr. Dalrymppe. Yes, sir; and if (lie production slops (lie pay slops. 

Commi.ssionor Garbktson. And if (lie iirodnction is low enougb your depart¬ 
ment can be ubsotiitcly paralyzed? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. If tliere Is no production, lliere is no jiay. 

Coimnissionor Gaiieetso.x. No iiroduction; no department? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. Tlmt is so. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Tbat being tbc case, isn’t it devised on a sy.stem 
sucli tbat wlien it is most necessary it is unavailalde—tlu' inspection and llie 
leiiartmont? In otlier words, wlani tlioro is only a limited mimbor of men. and 
lliosc largely Inex'iiericnced, If tliat condition continned long enough it would 
ilo away with inspection altogelhcr !it the time when it was most necessary? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. Well. yes. Tlii' poorer (he etilciency of the individual, why, 
;'iey need .lust tlmt much more inspection. Tliey need hettor suiK'rvlsion. 

I'ommlssioner Gaeeetso.n. W’liat has liecn tlio altitude of the mining eor- 
|ioralion.s of tlie Slate toward tlie eiiactmmd of what is sometimes classed as 
Immanltarian legislation—safely and sanitation, nnd so on? 

Mr. D.\peymppi!. And—well, you mean the laws? 

Commisslom'r G.\eeet.son. Have tliey advocated the ]iassage of such law.s or 
liave they ohjeeted? 

Mr. Dapeympi.e. Well, I don’t tldnlc T know of any of tlii'in advocating tliem. 

Commissioner Gaeiieison. Tliat is all. 

Chuirman Wap.sh. One mommit, Mr. Dalrymple, Commissioner W’clnstock 
lias another question he wants to ask. 

CommI.ssloner Wein.stock. In ymir statement, Mr. Dalrymiile, among other 
things, you culled attention to tlie fact tlmt llie accidents were steadily In¬ 
creasing? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. Tea, .sir—that Is, iqi until the (ii-st of tbc present year, 
riiere has boon a steady inerease up until llie first of tlie present year. 

Commissioner AVei.n.stock. lip until (lie Hrst of tlie present year. W’oll, wimt 
has led to the decrease? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. .Since that time? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea. 

Mr. Daphymppe. I am not going to say Hint llicre lias lieen a decrease. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There has been no decrease? 

Mr. Daijiymple. I am not going to say tlioro has. I can not say tliat tliere 
lias been a decrea.se, nor can I say tliere has lieeii an Increase. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. You haven’t the reports? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. 'Well, wc have reports up to tlie 1st of November. 

Commissioner W’einstock. How long lias your department been in existenee? 

Mr. Dapeymppe. You mean the Stnto coal mining inspector's department? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Dapeymppe. I tlilnk since 1883. 
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Comml.ssloner Weinstock. Well, I take It you, In common with the rest of 
u«, believe that the test of the value of a service Is the uet results. Now, if, 
despite the existence of your department, accidents have been .steadily in¬ 
creasing— 

Mr. Dalbympi.e (Interrupting). Yes, 

Coimuissiouer Weinstock (<'ontinuing). Of what practical value Is your de¬ 
partment? 

Mr. Daleymple. \YeIl, the increase inlght have been double what it is if the 
department had not been there. 

Coimnla.sloner WEiNsrocK. That is just simply an assumption. 

Mr. Dai,bympi-e. Yes; that is an assumption. 

Oomnilssloiier Weinstock. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Wai.kii, I Just have a question or two to ask you. Is it true that 
in a miinlier of tlie mines in southiTii Coliu'ado many of the provisions of tiie 
1913 law were in force from one to three years before the imssage of that law? 

Mr. Dai.iiym Pi.E. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai..sii, What were they, tilease? 

Mr. Dalkympt.e. Wi'II, now, I couldn't enumerate tlaaii, lint a gowl many 
things contalntsl in this law were in practical use- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can't you enumerate one of them? 

Mr. Dai.bympi.e. Oh, yes, I could enumerate one. I could mention radiatoi-s. 

Chairman Walsh. Anylldiig else? 

Commi.ssioner I>albympi.e. And in some cases, mine ways wlierehy the man 
was not r(>quired to travel liaulage ways in going or coming. 

Chairman Wal.sh. .Viiy otliers? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well. y(‘S. several others; hut I could not mention them on 
the Impulse of the moment. 

Chairman Walsu. Have or have not the o|)crntors in the southern fields 
been diligent in the enforcement of the law since its iiassage'.' 

Mr. Ualkympi.e. A good many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. What of them have not? 

Mr. DALKY.\tPLE. Well, as 1 told you hefoi-e, per cent of our trouble is with 
the little fellows, and they arc the ones that are squealing all the time and 
think they are being unduly prosecuted and everything of that kiml. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Halrymple. 

Mr. Dalbymple. You people wauled me to give you some data. Would it 
be possible to give me a memorandum of what you want? 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will have the clerk give you a memo¬ 
randum. 

Senator Patterson. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. THOMAS M. PATTERSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name, .Senator. 

Senator PATTEasox. Tlioinas M. Patler.sori. 

Chfdrman Walsu. Wliat is your iirofesslmi, pleasi'? 

Senator Pattebson. I am not following any now, I have lieen a iiracticing 
lawyer. 

Chalnmm Walsh. You have lieen an attorney at law liy profession? 

Senator Patteb.son. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. And tlie puldislier of newspapers? 

Senator Pattebson. Yes, sir—a Journalist? 

Chairman Walsh. And a iiieinlxT of the Senate of tlie Unitial States? 

Senator Pattebson. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have ymi laid aiiytldug to do with the ooa! industry of 
Coloriido? 

.Senator PAtTEBsoN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat way? 

Senator P.vttebson. I have been a part owner in one small mine for quite 
a number of years, and for the last 10 years, perhaps, a part owner in two 
small mines. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Colorado, Senator? 

Senator PA-rrEBsoN. Forty-two years; came here in 1872. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state yOur experience, both as a eltiEeii 
and ns a public officer, in the Industrial troubles In Colorado, giving a Idstorical 
sketch going back as far as your first-hand experience will bring you. and 
coming down to date. 
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Senator PawebsoN. I have bad some controversy as a newspaper publisher 
with the dilt'ereiit labor orgaubsutious that as si publisher 1 was required to 
deal with. As u citizen and an onlooker and naturally feeling an Interest in 
such subjects, I gave a good deal of attentioii at a very early day lo the labor 
troubles in tlie State that were of some magnitude. 1 recollect lii the early 
eighties there was a very cousiderahle labor trouble in Leadville between the 
miners and the mine owners. Later a trouble of great uiagniluile lii Cripple 
Creek between the minei's aud the uiiiie owners. There have been .smaller In¬ 
dustrial troubles here in Meilvor which did not extend beyond the liinlts of 
the city, but which for a time were very acute in Ueiiver aud created a great 
deal of feeling, and, so far as agitaliou was couceria'd, a great deal of trouble. 
In several of the cases, notably in the first Leadville trouble, to which I have 
referred, and later in the Criiqile Creek trouble, what is called the Cripple 
Creek strike, and, again, in the strike hi the coal fields that coninieiiced about 
four years and a half ago—and Is ^'et on—in the northern tields~to these I 
gave very consideralde atleidioii, .sliiiply the atieiitioii that an interested citizen 
will give to such occurrences—such an interest as one who Is engaged In public' 
life will give to tronliles ot Unit i-liarairer. iMillowiiig llie Cripple Creek sirike, 
I acted as an attorney for a nimilier ot iiieii wlio were prosecined for tronliles 
comiected with tliat strike; and tlie result of it was that I oinained more in¬ 
formation perhaps than tlie ordinary citizen wlio ha.s but little time to give to 
matters of tliis character, iitid who doiwnds upon otliers to look after the wel¬ 
fare of the State. I would rather you would propound questions directly. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sh. Very good. Wliat were the general cliarncferlstles, as you 
might say, of the Letulville trouble, wlietlier or not tlie niilifla were called oiitV 

Senator Pa'i i’kkson. i'es, .sir. Tlie iiiilltla was called out at tlie Leadville 
troulde; but tlie trouble was soon tiecoinniodau'd. tlie militia were out for lint 
a sliort time. It was while Gov, I’itklii was governor of tlie State. Perhaps a 
week or two covereil tlie entire period during wliicli tlie militia were in tile 
held, at tlie end of wliicli time or liefore tlie tronliles were accoiiiniodiited lie- 
tweeii tlie workers and tlie iniiie owners. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Do you recall the general nature of tliat trouble al l.ead- 
ville? Was tliere a demand iiiiide iiiioii the part of any organization, do you 
know? 

Senator Patterson, lly mind i.s not very clear aliont tliat. Inn I am inclined 
to tliiiik. my iiieiiiory serves me in Hint respect, It was a controversy liciweeii 
the mining organization and the operators, and that It was over a iiiatler ot 
compensation more than anything else. 

cimiriiiaii \Vai..su. Aow, coming down, we will say, Senator, to ItKH; were you 
rensonnhiy familiar witli tlie trontilos tliat occurred at tlmt time? 

.Senator Patthr.son. Do you refer to tlie Cripple Creek troubles? 

Cliiiirmaii Walsh. Yes; tlie strike of ltK)4. 

.Senator Pattkiison. Yes. sir. I took a great deal of interesr in timt trnnhie. 
As a Journalist I was coiiipcllcil to take noliee of it; I fell that it was iny duty 
to inform myself, as best I coiild, as to tlie controversy and ns to tlie course of 
proceflure, both by the striking miners and the iiiitie operators. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I wish you would give us tlie general cliarnetericlic.s of 
tliat trouble, please. 

Senator Patterson. It was a general strike in the Cripple Creek district. I 
tliink, tlmt practically alt miners tliat worked in the district were memliors of 
the Western Federation of Miners, ami following deinaiids for iiicrea.se <d' 
wages, which were not granted, the miners went out on a strike. Almost liimie- 
dlately after, some violence had liappened. State trmips were sent iqi to tlie 
district. 

Chairman Walsh, Who was governor at tlmt time? 

Senator Patterson. Gov. Peabody, I tliiiik. And ns is tlie case In suoli strug¬ 
gles, both sides acted with a gi'eat deal of firmness and resolution. Tliere was 
violence, the destruction of proiierty, men were killed, and tliere was an at¬ 
titude upon the part of the mine owners of unyielding deteriniiintloii not to 
submit to the demands made by the miners, and yltliimtely to make no sel- 
tlement whatever, but to get rid of the miners and get rid of tlie Western 
Federation of Miners, Militia went there, and they tm>k complete commainl of 
the field. They established local prisons, familiarly deiioiiiiiiiited “ bull tains,” 
Raids were made at stated Intervals by detaclimeiits of tlie troops; men ar¬ 
rested In large numbers and broiiglit and Imprl.soiied In tho,sc “ liull i>ens.” 
It naturally resulted in Intense feeling and a disposition at retalintloii by tlie 
men who were arrested aud confined. For a long time it might truly be said 
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a “ reign of terror ” existed in the Cripple Creek district. The attitude of the 
military, during that time, might he well Illustrated by an lucideut iu my own 
experience. I went up to Cripple Creek partly for the purpose of getting an 
Interview with the mine owners’ as.sociatiou committee which directed and 
carried on the mine owners' and operators’ side of the strike. I discovered in 
that case that so fur as the militia was concerned, the governor himself had 
practically abandoned all interference with their operations. Tlie unqualified 
control and direction of the troops wore surrendered to Gen. Chase, the present 
adjutant general of tlic Slate. 

The committee of the mine owneivs' a.ssociatlon were really in command of 
the district. I am qnile convinced I had every reason to believe at that time, 
and do so yet, that tlie mine owners’ association, through the committee, 
really directed the oiaM'ations of the troop.s; and their wislies were carried into 
effect by the commanding general. I had every reason to believe that with 
some slight modifications of the rigor of the military rule that the whole 
strike would be s[)eedily settled ; and I visited Loadville for the purpose of bold¬ 
ing an Interview with the mine owners’ committee to see if I could not bring 
that about. I realized- 

Chairman Walsh. Criptde Creek? 

Senator I’.vrrtJKsox. Crii)|)le Creek? I realized that if the mine owners’ com¬ 
mittee would agree to modifications of the rigor of the military rule that the 
troubles could be ended, and I was very anxious to see that tliey were ended. 
There had been habeas corpus proceedings in the cases of two or three of the 
men who had been arrested and confined in the “bull pens” by the militia. 
Mr. Seeds was district Judge. He was to render his decision that morning. 
I left the hotel, which was Just one block removed from the block in which 
tlie court was being held—it was in a private liuildlng; they had no public 
courthouse at that time; the members of the militia were stationed on the roof 
of tlie hotel, on guard, watchful for tin outbreak, as they believed, or as they 
professed to believe. At the inter,soctlon of two streets Just a half block from 
the court room there was a cannon. Just what character I do not know, sta¬ 
tioned with live or six militia about it. I .siqipose it was tlie gun sipiiid ready 
to take action. I crossed the street to the block in wliich tlie court room was, 
and as I stepiied on the sidewalk a soldier drew his gun down and I was right 
in contact with the bayonet, wlien an ollicer rushed uji and told him to allow 
me to pass. I went down to the other—Hint is, about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning—I wont down to another street cross¬ 
ing, and there I bad the same reception, a bayonet in my breast and an officer 
coming up and giving directions to allow mo to luiss. 

I started to go up the stairs to the room in which the court was being held, 
and again I was met tlie same way—with the liayoiiet of a soldier—hut I was 
allowed to pass. The decision to be rendered—I diil not know, of course, what 
it was—liut I wa.s very anxious to know, and I went to the court room. In the 
court room 1 found the inside of tlie railing that divides the court room into 
what is called tlie bar proper and the audience part lined with soldiers, seated, 
extending from one side of the room to the otlier, Just leaving the gate through 
which the attorneys entered open. I went in and sat down. Tlie Judge’s cham¬ 
ber was in a room in the rear of the court room and there was a door from his 
clianilier into tlie court room. Suddenly, (.!en. Cliase arose and gave the com¬ 
mand, in a military way, “Attention!” and Immediately the entire row of 
soldiers arose. The command was given, “ Pre.sent, arms! ” I then discovered 
that the Judge had emerged from his chambers and was walking toward the bar 
to take his seat upon the bench. As he entered within the bar the command 
was given, “ I’resent, arms! ” The soldiers presented arms as the judge walked 
through the bur to take his place on the bench. Then the command was given, 
“Order, arms!” or something of timt kind, and the soldiers were seated, and 
the judge proceeded to deliver his opinion. At the close of his opinion he 
ordered tlie release of the arrested men, when immediately Gen. Chase rose, 
marched to in front of tlie Judge, and in a very respectful but in a very firm 
way informed the judge thqt he was sorry to say that, observing the commands 
of his superior ollicer, the governor, that he must decline to comply with the 
request of the court; and he ordered the guard that was inside the bar to con¬ 
tinue their arrest of the men and to take them out as prisoners. The wife of 
one of the men fainted and there was quite a little scene, a good deal of com¬ 
motion, and that ended that incident. 

I simply refer to that ns a matter that fell under my own observation, that 
you may understand how completely the militia were iu control of and ruling 
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the camp. There was no pretense whatever that the court might not be safely 
held; there was no pretense that the orders of tlie court, except at the liandi 
of the militia, would not be obeyed; no pretense that the grand Jury might not 
be empaneled. 

Chairman Walsh, How long did that strike hist, Senator? 

Senator Patteksok, Oh, It must have been three or four months if not longer 
I know It was one continuous- 

Chairman Walsh, The result of It was what? 

Senator Pattebson, The result of it was that the militia— I do not know who 
gave the orders, nor do I know who was quite responsible for 11—suddenly 
rounded up the miners of the camp—.some three or four or five hundred of those 
who were accessible—loaded them on two trains. One train was taken to 
Kansas and the othei' down In New Mexico, and the men unloaded In Kansas 
and New Mexico. I do not know that they were unloaded at any town or at 
any station. As to this, I have the newspaper statements of the occurrence.s, 
and they were warned to keep away from the Stale. That is the wav it ended. 

Chairman Walsh. Senator, will you please give the commission. In your own 
way, a statement of the causes leading up to the present strike? 

Senator Paitebson. Well, as I have Iheni in niy mind—I simply know of them 
as they have come to me and as I have coneludetl they were from ohservatioiL 
I think that up—well, when you speak of the present strike, Mr. Chairman, the 
present strike did not commence last September or October a year ago; It com¬ 
menced four and one-half years ago. The strike in the mines in the .southern 
field occurred a year and a half ago; but to me it seems that It was but a con¬ 
tinuation of the strike that commenced In the northern fields four and one-half 
years ago. My imiirossion is that the demands tliat were made by tlie miners 
tlirough tlieir representatives were tliose of compensation or wages. Two or 
tlirce of the large mining companies, particularly tlie company of wlilcli the 
Itocky Mountain Fuel Co. Is the successor—I do not just recall its name—made 
up their mind to resist the demands of the miners and immediately took steps 
to protect tlieir property, surrounding tlieni wltli high wire fences, and, I sup¬ 
pose, employing guards, and otherwise presenting a very firm front to tlie mine 
union. There was consiileralile violence anil some sliooting; perliaps there may 
have been one or two deaths, but tlie governor managed to get along in the 
strike In the northern field without calling out tlie troops. 

Chairman Wal-sk. Wlio was tlie governor? 

Senator Pattebson. Cov. Sliafrotli. q'lii*re was in Boulder Countv, wliicli was 
fhe principal scene of tlie strike, a sheriff that, in my opinion, was of 
splendid capacity and good Judgment and courage, who did not liesitatc to 
make arrest, to visit tlie camps or the mines and warn the miners, and 
otlierwISG performed tlie duties to tlie liest of his ability as a peace offleer. 
And I felt that wlille great pressure was brouglit to hear upon Oov. .Siiafroth 
to call out the troop.s—the demand liy tlie operators was strong and in- 
.sistent—tliat he pursued tlie wiser course, and following Ids own head and 
his own judgment—he did pursin' the wiser course in refusing to call out the 
luititia. The courts of Boulder County were open; tlie county oiiicials were 
willing to perform tlieir duties; and lliere was not mucii -more violence there 
than you would naturally find wliere a large miiiilier of men bent on a com¬ 
mon purpose that was resisted by tliosc from wlioni tin: grant of what they 
wanted laid to come. 

Gov. Sliafrotli, I know, fell that to put the militia in the field would but 
accentuate the troubles and extend tlie disturlmnce.s, and tliat the wiser and 
the safer and the better course was to let the strike wear itself but, or to Imve 
the parties to cither side of it liring alioiit some acconunodutlons. Tlie result 
of it all was that after a niiinlier of arre.sts the commencement of some 
prosecutions, and the firm front presented liy tlie mine operators, tlie violence 
gradually and substantially subsided. 

A strike at best is an act of violence. A strike Is Instituted, as I under¬ 
stand It, as a coercive measure to compel, it may be by loss of or Injury to 
business, or by Interference with Industry, the success of which depends upon 
uninterrupted running—by tliese means to coerce the operator or employer 
Into submission to the demands of the strikers, or to bring about conferences that 
may ultimately result in accommodations of the troubles, and it Is not a very 
long step between a strike Inaugurateil for that purpose and actual violence. 

Mr. Koontz and Mr. Slieedy, two of my acquaintances and friends, men of 
wealth, were—Mr. Koontz was the president of the Golorndo National Bank; 
he was largely Interested In the mines In the northern field that resisted the 
38819— S. Doc. 415,64-1— vol 7 - 31 
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demands of the strikevs. Mr. SheeUy was a stockholder In the bank—a large 
stockholder—and the principal owner of a large department store, the Denver 
Dry Goods Co. As a part of the plan of campaign during its progress, boy¬ 
cotts were declared against Mr. Koontz, his bank, and against the Denver 
Dry Goods Co., things that are recognized by the law, perhajis, but I think are 
barbarous and coercive. And thus it went. 

I am quite convinced tliat, say witliin six montlis of Hie commencement of 
that strike, botli tlie mlnei’.s and tlie operators In the soutliern field commenced 
preparation for the extension of the strike in tlie uortheru field. The unions 
felt that with that field unmolested, the operators felt tliat liy reason of tlieir 
close associations with tlie large companies in tlie south, tliiit the miners sliould 
attempt to extend tlie strike to tlie southern field, and tlie operators m.nde up 
their minds tliat tliey slionlil do eii'rytliing in tlielr power to resist and prevent 
it. I have not any que.stlon but that upon tiio part of tlie unions tliey did tlielr 
be.st to install union men in these mines; mid I liiive no doubt but tliiit just as 
soon as tho.se in cliarge of the working of tliose mines discovered tliat there was 
a union niiiii tliere he was di.seliarged, not giving ns tlie reason tliut lie wag ii 
union man; hut for some otlier reason tliey were gotten rid of. And the oii- 
erators down in tlie south felt that tliey liad tlie situation well in hand by tlie 
continuation of olistriietion to employment of union miners, and tlie elimiiuition 
of tlieiii as rapidly as tliey were discovered, tliat tlie unions could not get a 
sutticient footliold tliere to control tlie boily of miners at work. It was a sort 
of armed neutrality, it 1 may use that term, for a couple of year.g—the union 
endeavoring to get a footliold in the ,soutliern mines, tiie operators foiling ttiat 
effort. 

The men wlio went out on a strike in tlie nortliern fields were on wliat is 
called the .strike-benefit list or .sometliiiig of tliat kind, ttie national organiza¬ 
tion giving certain compensation to tlie men wlio are on tlie strike, so mncli per 
man, so much for a wife, so much for cacli child—very expensive. And t 
imagine tliat tlie national organization finally coiicliuled tliat they must include 
tile southern field in tlie strike, and so proceeded along that line. For several 
rnontlis before tlie strike in tlie sontli was actually lironglit on. I tliink they 
were unu.sually active, and tliey succeeded in installing a larger nuinlier of 
union men tliiin they had previously lieen aide to do. so tliat It was estimated. 
I think, that they had 20 or 2o per cent of tlie euipioye(*s memlKM-s of tlie union. 
I know tliat tlie operators felt tliat wlienever file miners or wlienever the union 
men had 20 or 2.’) per cent of tlie men tliat tlie danger line had lieen readied. 
It was tlieir effort to keep down tliat mimlier. I knew for some time tliat the 
strike was going to he eidled. I reeall very well Mr. VVliite, Sir. Hayes. I 
tldiik it wa.s, were in tlie city, and tliey ealled up at tlie News otfiee, of wlilcli 
jiajier I was then tlie pnlilislier, and, without saying so, I gatliered tliat tlieir 
visit to Denver was in eoniieetion with the strike. I laid a talk with hoth of 
tliem, either one or botli, I can not state wliieh, I simply know tliat tiie con¬ 
versation ooeurred, ami occurred in my olliee, and eitlier one or botli were 
present, and I sincerely lioiK'd tliat llie strike would not lie called. I eidled 
their attention to tlie fact that Denver iiad lieen suffering for a long iieriml of 
time from depressed business, and that tlie mercliants and lmsincs.s men gen¬ 
erally were suffering from business conditions, and tliat a move at tliat time 
toward a strike would lie very nni>opidar and liriiig down very generally con¬ 
demnation liy tlie business part of tlie .State upon tliose wlio were responsllile 
for the strike. Little wa.s .said in reply, neitlier aflirniance nor denial that tlie 
strike was going to come. But I realized I liad not had nmeh effect. Ulti¬ 
mately there was a convention ealled in tlie south; tlie minors had brouglit 
Mother Jones into the State, and we can not slint our eyes to tlie fact that slie 
was here for a purpose, hoping that tlirongh appeals, the arousing of sympatliy, 
graphic portrayals of tlie allegiKl wrongs under which the labor people generally 
were suffering, to bring reeriiits to the union iiiiiiers wlio were then in tlie 
employ of the company, and by such methods to obtain the munbers that were 
necessary to call on the strike. It was calleil. 

Those were the general features that attracted my attention during the pre¬ 
liminary days of the strike. 

Chairman Wapsii. Well, coming down to the time of tlie strike and imme¬ 
diately prior thereto, did you take part in any efforts to procure a settlement, 
or to avert the dlffleulty? 

Senator Pattebson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please detail them. 
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Senator Patterson. Troubles commouced almost Immediately on the calliuf! 
out of the men. The mine operators were fixe<l In their determination not to 
yield to the demands of the miners. That was very evident. Tlie result of it 
was they brought In, or perhaps employeil at tlifferent iwlnts in the State, 
gunrd.s. I am told tliey got a number of men from IXmver, and througli the 
ageiiey of one of tlie great eomitanies—ileteetive eompanies—that had lasm 
operating for mine operators down in tlie West Virginia field—the,v brought lu 
what they were pleased to term “mine gunrd.s;” wliut tlie strikers called 
“gunmen;” men, I su|)[Kise of recognized courage and iiilrcpidity and fear¬ 
lessness In handling bodies of men wlio were striking. They signalized their 
advent into the field down at Trinidad. I think the very day of tlie arrival of 
tlie first group, by one of them shooting and killing a striking miner on the 
streets of Trinidad. The iinprcs.sion that I gatliereii was tliat there was liflle 
or no provocation for that act. However, the slriking miners immediately de¬ 
nounced it ns a cold-blooded and unwarraiued murder. 'I'lie oiairators and their 
agencies Immeiliatcly undertiaik either iis defenr-e or iiallialion, and I lldnk that 
Incident did more to develop inimediale hllterne.ss and ill will and a disposllimi 
to retaliate than anything else that occurred for ipiite a time utter tlie strike 
was announced. 

Sulllcient to say that a gieat deal of violence was immediately developed in 
the south, the miners tracing it all to the provocation offered liy the giinini'n; 
the ojKirator.s, and those who repre.senicd them, charging it all upon the malice 
and ill will and tlie desperate cimracler of those wlio went otit on the strike, 
claiming that the national representatives and the Klatc representative of tin* 
unions were responsible for llie trouble. (If course there came emphatic and 
unquulilled denials of sneh things from llic other .side. Trains were inlerfercd 
Willi: small bridges and cnlverls were burned. It is unnecessary to go into the 
detail,s of that kind. All I know is Hint Unit was I lie general slide of all'iiirs in 
the south when, ]ierlmps three or four weeks after the strike laid been on. (iov. 
Ainmons canic to me at my olllec and told me tliul he was coui)iclled to call out 
the troops, and lie was going to call llicm out. “Hut before I call tlicui out,” 
be said, “Scimlor, X am going to make another strong and great effort to 
bring about a selllcmenl, an amicable .selticinciit, and I want you to help me.” 
The .suggestion was that by reason of iiiy supposed rclafions wiUi laboring 
men generall.v, and iny uttifiide toward llicm. 1 would be iiifliienlial with the 
labor people in bringing about a sotllcmciit. 1 told liliii that ns a matter of 
course I would be very glad to give him any assistance I could, and tlmt be 
could conimiind me. ile reipiested tliiil I should stop in at the .stiileliouse 
the next morning, us I was going to my office from my liome, and tlmt wc would 
talk the mutter over. And I did. .And I want to siiy Unit Hint was tlie first 
occasion upon wbicli, in connection willi tlic strike, Gov. Ammons liad asked 
my counsel or advice or assistance, and w as the first time 1 tendered It, and it 
was at bis request. The next morning I .stopped in at tlie statehon.se. 

Do you ad.ioiirn at 12 o’clock? 

Chairman Walsh. No, air; we will run until 12.:i0 and then ad.1ourn until 2. 

Senator Patteuson. I will liave to lie excused for a little while. 

l.'halrman Wai.sh. Very good. I will put on aiioflicr wllne.ss and then yon 
can resume. 

Senator Patterson, .lust three or four minutes, or five, is all. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Tlmt is all rigid. We will take a recess for five minutes. 

(.Vt 11.58 a. m. a recess wins taken unlil 12,(12 p. m.) 

AKTkIt RECESS. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission will jilcase lie in order now. Please lie 
seated, ladles and gentleiiien. 

You may proceed now, Senator, 

Senator Patterson. As I was stepping out I was stopped by Motlier .Tones, 
whom I dhscover is here, and she stntisl, “ I was not brouglit here by tlie 
miners; I came here of my own volition, because I wanted to.” I .simply want 
to make that statement because Ktotlier .Tones made it to me. In other word.s, 
she releases the unions from whatever there may be In the statement tlmt slie 
was brought here. I did not menu tliat literally, because I did not know; I 
simply know she was here; she was down at the meetings to which I refer. 
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Resuming where I left off. Gov. Ammons ami I that morning held a con¬ 
sultation, and very early, perhaps on that visit, I found that Mr. White, Mr. 
Hayes of the national organization, Mr. Lawson the president of the State 
oi’ganlzation of the miners, and, ixwhaps, Mr. McLennan, although I am not cer¬ 
tain about that, were In one of the governor’s rooms, and the governor and I 
nent into the room where they were. They W’ere told briefly what we were 
going to do to try to bring about a peaceable settlement of the strike. They 
expressed a very great desire that it should be done, and that, so far as they 
tvere concerned, they would do everything in their power to have It settled, 
and that they would make every reasonable concession that could be asked of 
them to have it settled. And shortly afterwards the governor called up tho 
mine operators and told them that he would like to see them. Tliey told him 
they would come up Immediately, and they came, as I recall it now, Mr. Osgood, 
i\ir. uolhorn, and Mr. Brown. The governor told them that he was very, 
tcry anxious to bring about a settlement and that he had requested me to 
help him in bringing it about and he wanted to know wlmt could be done. 
Of course, it is im|x)sslble for me to give consecutively wlmt was said by the 
one or tiie otlier. I can only give tiio general nature of tlie conversation witli 
some of the details. We told the operators of the talk we had had with the 
representatives of the tinlou, and tliat they were willing and very anxious 
t() Imvo the matter settled. Tlie operatoixs said tliey were also anxious to 
have it settled, Imt they soon gave us to understand that they would not 
meet with the miners—I mean' with White, Hayes, and Lawson. They said, 
“ We are willing to talk with tlie men themselves, any man whom tho men will 
select from among the workers—the miners, we are willing to confer witli 
them—lint we will not have any conference with Mr. White, Mr. Hayes, or Mr. 
Lawson.” We had several conferences, one, perhaps, again that afternoon, and 
then the next day-all to the same effect. 

lictween two of these Inlerviinvs with the operators’ committee, we under¬ 
standing tliat Messrs. Osgootl, Welborn, and Brown represented the body of tlie 
operators, we had a talk with Mr. M'hlle, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Lawson, and 
possibly Mr. McLennan, in wlilcli, in substance we told tlieni that there had 
to be some concrete proposition made; we told them of the attitude of tlie 
operators and that, unles.s they could give u.s an oiiening to proceed with the 
efforts, they would have to stop, and fliially, Mr. Wlilte—I tlilnk it was Mr. 
White, it was citlier Mr. White or Mr. Lawson, I am quite certain it was Mr. 

bite—made tliis statement, addressed to the governor and myself: He said, 
“We have this to say: Tliat if the operators will but grant us a conference 
we know that this strike will be settled. All we want to do is to imvo a 
conference with these men so tliat we can understand each ollu'r, and if they 
will but grant us a conference we know that tills strike will be settled.” 

I said to tliem: “Gentlemen, do you understand the import of your language? 
You know that the oiierators will not recognize the union. It is generally 
understood that you will insist upon recognition of the union as n sine qua non 
of a settlement. Xow, the fair inference from your language is that you are 
willing to reach a settlement upon some other basis than tho recognition of 
tlio union.” Mr. Wliitc replied: “Wliatever the import of our language is, 

I reiterate that if the operators will confer with us wo know there will be 
a. settlement.” Gov. Amnions and I felt that in view of that statement there 
was some hope, and we called up the operators very promptly and they shortly 
came. The same gentlemen mot us and I put the matter before them. I said: 

“ Gentlemen, I believe that a settlement can be reachi'd. These men say that 
if you will but grant them a conference they know that the strike will be 
settled. Now, tliat must mean that they will surrender their demand for 
the recognition of (he union, and, I think, you ought to grant them a con¬ 
ference. Tliey are right out here in the adjoining room—there was but a brick 
wall separating the operators, the governor, myself, and the representatives 
of the miners.” They said: “ No; we will not hold any conference with them.” 
And they Indulged in some very, very bitter language in talking—referring to 
these men. Tliey said they were merely Interlopers, they were Intermeddlers, 
they had no business here, they did not live In this State, and then some 
bitter names were applied to them that placed the responsibility for the vio¬ 
lence that had occurred in the south upon their shoulders, and for that reason 
(hey would not meet them. I said: “Gentlemen I don’t think that you have 
a right to regard (hem as interlopers or intermeddlers; they are the officers 
of the national union of which the local unions are a part; It is their duty 
and their right to visit tlie different unions of the national organization in the 
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different States wherever they may be; It Is their duty and their right to 
give advice and to ask for information, and if the striking miners wish them 
to lieip them it is their duty to help them. They can’t be stigmatized under 
those circumstances as Interiopers or intermeddlers, and I do not think that 
your objections are well taken.” “Weil,” they said, “to confer with them 
wouid be recognition of the union—practicai recognition.” I said: “That is 
foolish, gentlemen. A conference with them simply gives you the opportunity 
of learning whether you can meet upon common ground or not. If you tiiid 
you can’t, that ends the matter, and you are Just as far from the recognition 
of the union then as you are now. These men have a rigid to be repre.sentcd 
in conference by men of their own selection, and it requires men of ex[ieriem» 
and knowledge to meet sucli gentlemen as you and properly represent tlic imai.” 
One of the gentlemen remarked: “If they were to come into this room now 
we would go out. We won’t be in the Siime room with them.” 

I protested, and so did the governor, ti'ied to reason the matter, but upon 
tliat one proposition they were alasoluteiy llxeil and unrelenting, they would 
not meet nor they would not confer with the men, I want to say right now 
that I believe, as I believe and know I am sitting here, that if tliey laid Init 
granted a conference tliut they would liave readied a settlement of the strike, 
no matter to wliat extent the represetitittlves of the unlotis liad to withdraw 
their claims. And to my mind tiie violence and whatever else lias followed 
tile contliniatlon of the strike resl.s riglit tliert>—the alisolute refu.sal uiion the 
part of the operator.s to even nit'et with tlie men. I tlien suggested a suliler- 
fugo to try and bring tlie operators anti tlie men togetlii'r in this way: I said, 
“ tientlemen. supiio.se Gov. .Vniiiioiis will write you a leller in wliicli wliat we 
lielleve to be llie crux of tlie .situation will be set forth anil the e.s.sential mat¬ 
ters upon wideli tlie miners are to lie given as.suraiices, and tliat in coiijunc- 
lion wilh that we prepare wliat will be an answer from you to Gov. .Amnion.s, 
ttsing Gov. Amnions, as it were, a.s tlie slalking horse,” althougli I did not 
use tliat term, “by wliicli tlie view.s of each will lie iniilcated to the oilier, 
i.et us sec if we can not reach it that way. fiow,” 1 suggesteil, “ we will 
Iirepure that conmiunicalioii and prciiare llie letter from the governor and jire- 
jiare the answer that we tliink slioiild be writ leu liy you and we will submit 
tliem to you for sucli ameiidinents as you will iiropo.se; and wlieu tlie con¬ 
tents of tliese letters are agreed upon, tlien tliey will be signed, tlie one liy tlie 
governor to you, and tlie agreed letter will lie signerl by you to tlie governor. 
I.et us see if we can not reach an tmderslanding Unit way’t” We agreed tliat 
iliere would be nothing in tlit'se letters that referred to a recognition of tlie 
union. Tliey said, “Very well; we will consider that correspondence if you 
will prepare it.” 

As soon as they left we called in, I tliink it was, the governor’s stenographei'. 
I am quite ci'tlaiit we used ids steiiograplior. .\iid we dietated wliat was to 
be tlie letter from tlie governor to tlie operators in wliicli he set forth in nmcli 
detail, calling attention to the particular sections of tlie statute that the 
striking miners claliiied they were interested in having oliserved and enforceil. 
And then with reference to tlie men wlio wore out on tlie strike this sugges¬ 
tion was made in this leller from tlie governor: “ Vou will name tlie men that 
you will not take back into your cmiiloyment.” We had some litlle eoiiversa- 
tion about that before we separateil—tliat feature. Tiiey talked about the 
amount of violence that laid occurred mid pro|ierty destroyed and tilings of 
that kind. I suggested tliat it could not lie satisfactory to simply say—tliat is, 
lu this correspondence—and it would not liave its effect that we hoped it 
would have sluiidy to lot tlie iiropositioii lie that tlie ofierators slioulil exclude 
anybixly from their emidoymcut lo wliom lliey objected and whom they merely 
susplcloned. We thouglit it woulil lie a good idea that they sliould simply name 
llie striking miners that they objected to taking buck into tliclr employment, 
and that feature was Incorporated into the letter that was to be written by 
Gov. Ammons. We then prepared what was to be the reply to that letter, 
in which a statement was made as to the objection or the claim by the miners 
,is to eheckwelghmen, and.the necessity for it, and that it was not granted, 
something like this: “Tliat as to tlie matter of eheckwelghmen we agree, If 
the strike is ended, that the men shall have the rlglit to employ their own check- 
welghmen; with reference to trading at company’s store, we agree, if the 
strike is ended, that no employee shall be required to trade at the company 
store. With reference to company script, we agree that so far as that grievance 
is concerned, we will not require or ask the men to receive pay in company’s 
scrip.” And so we went on with a list of grievances, and every one of them 
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WHS covered by a section of our statutes or sections in our State’s legislation 
Intendeil to afford protection to the men. 

Gov. Ammons, when the letter was prepared, was very much delighted with 
it—very much pleased with it. It was idaln and simple, and that corre¬ 
spondence they eltlier sent and got, or we sent It to the operators, with the 
request that we might lienr from them as soon ns possible. I don't think we 
heard from them until tlie next morning, and tlien they sent back the letter 
tiuit wus to l)e sigiml by tlie governor and their substituted answer. I read 
the answer, and tlie goxornor, or ut least I, was quite satl.sfied that that did 
not fill the bill. The answer was along tliis line; It wont on and named tlie 
different provisions of tlie law tliat we liad in mind anil to wliich we referred 
in tlie Ammons letter, and was a general statement tliat they would observe 
the law, eliminating every statement of the propositiim that if the strike la 
ended they will nut be required to accept eoinpauy scrl[), and that if the 
sti-iko l.s ended they will not be required to deal at the comiiany's store, and 
vai-lous matters of that kind. .\nd then they ■changed very radically and in 
very inqioi'lant particulars tlie clause of the letter of tlie governor llial re¬ 
ferred to the men who should not be taken back. I said: “ Gentlemen, I am 
satisfied that this letter will not meet the approval of the representative.s of 
the miner.s.” They wanted to know why. “Well,” I said, “because ,\ou are 
simply reiterating in writing what you are always sii.i lng that you are law- 
observing mine operators, that .\ou alwajs observe the law, that you always 
will observe the law. Vuu could not say anything el.se. Hut Ihe trouble i.s, 
that leaves you to inleiqiret the law. You do not say how that law is going 
to affect your action with reference to these particular things—sinqily general¬ 
izations—and you can afford, hi order to bring about a clear uiider.standlng, 
to make these declarations that we have suggested in that l(‘tter.” Hat they 
slnqily would not do It. 

The last interview «e had with them upon that sub,icct was at night. We 
commenced jxwhuiis at 0 o'clock; I know we did not get through until midnight. 
Another gentleman joined them—.Mr. I’erry, making the four of them. And the 
controver.sy was long and .serious, but it ended, and we were compelled to go 
back to the men and let them kium that nothing could Ixi done. They had seen 
the correspondence before* we gave it or before we .sent it to the operators. We 
wantcxl to know that our efforts in that direction would not be in vain and that 
if we got the operators to agree along the lines proiiosisl it would lie with their 
approval. Tliey did not give any atlirmatiie statements that it would be satis¬ 
factory to them, but I tliink hotti Gov. Ammons and I felt we had every 
reason to believe tliat if llios,* letters were signed by the parties they were 
Intended to be signed by the trouble would be ended. 

Chairman W.yi.sii. Kxcuse me, .Senator. We will taketi an adjournment at 
this point, and you well be e.vcii.sed until 11 o'clock. 

Al-'TEK IIKCKS.S —2 I*. M. 

Chairman Walsh. T'oti may resume Ihe stand, .Senator. You may proceed 
now. Senator. 

.Senator Patterson. Before I continue I wisli to make one or two slight cor¬ 
rections. I gave it as my opinion that the Cripple Creek strike occurred—Unit 
it grew out of dissatisfaction with the wage schedule, but I am inclined to 
believe tliat that was con.sidered at that time in its origin, largely a sympathetic 
strike. There was a strike, as I recall it, in the Colorado City mills, widcli hud 
to do with tlie reduction of tlie Cripiile Creek ores, tliat became quite acute, and 
in connection witli that iierliaiis Ihe principal motive behind the Cripple Creek 
strike, in its origin, was to aid the strike of their workng colleagues at Colo¬ 
rado City. 

If, in my statement this morning—I am told that I said that Gen. Chase was 
adjutant general—that was also a mistake, because Sherman Bell was at that 
time adjutant general, and with regard to the episode tliat I narrated, the court 
scene with the military, wliere tlie Judge took his seat on the bench to a 
“ Present arms,” etc., Gen. Chase, I am quite satisfied, was there, and in com¬ 
mand of the troops, the 16 or 20 soldiers that were inside the bar; and he 
politely Informed tlie Judge that under the command of his superior officer, 
whether he mentioned the name of Sherman Bell I do not know, but he in¬ 
formed him he could not comply with the order to discharge the prisoner. 

Xow, I want to recall briefly, unless this detail Is unnecessary or burdensome 
to the court 
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Chairman Waish. Just procee<l, Senator. 

Senator Pattebson. I want to recall part of the discussion that was had be¬ 
tween the governor and me upon the one side and the operators upon the other 
during these efforts for a settlement. The operators were simply standing hy 
their legal rights—under no obligations to the strikers in any way. I suggested 
to them and imprea.sed It very strongly, as strongly as I could, that there wore 
other parties to the strike than the operators and the miners, that the general 
public was largely interested and that all i)artles to a great Industrial coidllct 
<if that kind, having In mind the deep Interest that the general |)uhllc had in 
such a controversy, should he willing to make concessions, and that they should 
he quite willing, for the sake of the general public, if they felt undei' no obliga¬ 
tions to the miners, to pocket tlieir pride and to give way in some of their own 
beliefs as to what tlieir rights. If not their duties, were, and illustrated hy the 
debt that would be piled upon the taxpayers of the State, and the trouble,s and 
the violence, all of which affecteil the general ]mbllc, but that had no weiglit 
with them. I gave it a.s my opinion that if the operators laid before consented 
to a consultation or interview with the miners that the strike would have been 
settled. 

(if course, that carries with It .sometlilng of a conclusion upon my iiart, that 
the oftlccrs of the union would have waived the question of the recognition of the 
union by tlio operators, and, although they did not say in terms anything to tlio 
effect that tliey would wtiive tin' recognition of the union, while we were dis¬ 
cussing that, and I was endeavoring, to get tliem to waive the question of recog¬ 
nition, Mr. M'hile, 1 tliink it was, said a settlement—that was Mr. White and 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Lawson—all of them talked about it—a settlement with our 
m-ganization does not necessarily involve a recognition of tlie union, and to em¬ 
phasize lliat they cited the .settlement in the West Virginia strike anil called 
attention to the fact that their organization was a parly to a .seltlenient in West 
"Virginia in wliich there was no recognition of tlie union—that there could only 
be an Inference there was any participation In it hy the union except as a party 
to the settlement—any question about tlie recognition of the union. It was such 
a converstition as tluit given witli the positive assurance that if there was a con¬ 
ference granted, tliey knew the strike would he settletl, that gave me tlie first 
belief, both then and now, that if Ihey had agreed to a conference there would 
liave lieon a settlement. I was also convinced, as a result of Interviews with 
the miners, or their represenlalives, Mr. Wtiite, Mr. Hayes, and others, that 
while they would not direclly give their assent to the calling out of till' troiqis, 
that to liuve them called out. would he a relief to them. For instance, they gave 
lioth the governor and I clearly to understand—perhaps I might not to say 
clearly, lint my fair inference was Hint the men out on the strike had gotten, or 
were getting, beyond their control, tliat they were moveil hy a feeling of tliat 
kind; that was Impressed very sirongly upon my mind. 

Before we adjourned this morning I referred to the correspondence that we 
laid hopetl to have perfected, signed liy the parties as a subterfuge for actual 
inti'i'view lietwei'n tlie operaiors and the miners, I have not got that corre¬ 
spondence, but I am ipiite convinced that the operators have, because I have no 
recollection of the letter that I iireiiareil, and wlilch they were asked to sign, 
liavlng been returned with the substitute, and I would like excei'dingly well if 
the commission would call for that corri'sixmdence. And then again- 

Chairman "Wat.sh (Interniiding). One moment, please. Give a description of 
tliat correspondence to tlie clerk. 

Mr. Hejiiuncton (attorney for the operators). I think we have it liere. 

Senator Patti5r.sox. Have yon got it? 

Mr. Hebbington. Yes. 

.Senator Patterson. AVill you please let me have it? 

Mr. Welbobn. I should like to present It when I am on tlie stand. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welliorn, I would suggest that it would just save ns 
sending for copies if you will let us liave It. 

Mr. Wblborn. All riglit. What letters do you want. Senator Patterson? 

Senator Patt’erson. I want the letter that was to have been signed by the gov¬ 
ernor and the letter we sent to them that was to be signed bv the iqH'rators. 
[Here several papers were handed to the witness.] May I read the.se? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Senator Patterson. The letter that I prepared, which was addressed to Mr. 
Welborn, Mi'. Osgood, and Mr. Brown under the circumstances mentioned was ns 
follows: 
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“ Dear Sirs : With the hope of bringing to a conclusion the unfortunate strike 
whlcli now exists among some of the coal miners of this State, I venture to 
address you to present the following suggestions: 

“After numerous Interviews with parties representing the coal miners of this 
State who are now on strike and yourselves, I discover that, aside from the rec¬ 
ognition of the United Mine Workers of America, what are claimed to be the dif¬ 
ferences between your compaidcs and the miners now out on strike are really 
jirovldcil for by the statutes of the State, and if the miners and you are willing 
to he governed by the statutes every substantial difference will be obviated. 

“ I know that you and your companies have always Insisted that you have 
been governed in the operation of your mines by the laws of the State. Never¬ 
theless. there are others who insist that you have not been so governed. With¬ 
out attempting to determine which Is right, I now suggest, Irrespective of what 
may have been the practice In the past, that the following statutes particularly 
should be faithfully observe<l by you and all others engageil in coal mining: 

“1. Section 392,1. Revis(‘d Statutes, 1908, with reference to the rights of the 
men to organize and belong to unions. 

“2. Section 113 of the coal-miidng act of 1913, providing for the employment 
of a clK'ckwelghman. 

“3. Section 0989, Revised Statute.s, 1908, making it unlawful to use or em¬ 
ploy directly or indirectly the .so-calhsl ‘truck’ or ‘scrip’ system In the pay¬ 
ment of men. 

“4. (’liai)ter 95 of the Session Laws of 1913, regulating and limiting the 
hours of employment in all underground mines to 8 hours within any 24 hour.s. 

“ In addition to the foregoing It already appears to me that all employees 
simuld liave tlie absolute i'igiit, witliout coercion of any cliaracter, to trade at 
such .stores or other places as they Re<‘ fit, and tiiat they should be left abso¬ 
lutely free to buy whatsoever they desire, wheresoever they will, and that all 
men sliould liave a semimonthly pay day in accordance with the practice which 
I understand now prevails substantially tliroughout the State. Furthermore, 
in tile event of the termination of llie strike now existing tlirougtiout Colorado, 
all employees wlio liave suspended work or gone on strike sliould be given em¬ 
ployment except where their places liave been filled, or where they have been 
guilty of violence or other unlawful acts. 

“Hoping thai you will assist me in liringing about a teriiiination of existing 
comlltioris and inform me in writing that you accede to these suggestions, I am, 
“ V'ery truly, yours ’’— 

No signature, but that was the letter to have been signed by the governor, 
'riiat letter we prepared and forwardeil to them, which they were asked to 
sign, and in respon.se to the Iidter this was received [exhibiting letter]. [After 
reading:] Tills Is not tlie letter tliat I liave reference to. The one that was pre¬ 
pared and .sent to the oiierators; it was to lie signed by them and nddres.sed to 
tlov. Ammons, and In reply to the letter that I just read. 

Chairman Wat.sii. VV’e will get It elsewhere. Gov. Ammons says he has the 
original, .so we will get It from him. .Senator. 

Senator Patterson. This letter [holding letter in hand], I am not familiar 
with it except that It may be a letter that I found in the tiles of the governor's 
office when I was endeavoring to get this correspondence for use In the recent 
campaign. If I could have that letter—I think It Is of some Importance—the 
original of the letter that I .sent. 

Chairman IV'ai.sh. Give the description to the clerk, Mr. Dower, and he will 
go downstairs and try to get it. 

Mr. Gove (attorney for the oiK'rators). Gentlemen, If you will pardon me, I 
think I can .save .some time here. 

Senator Patterson. I would be very glad to. 

Sir. Gove. Senator, the letter which you now hold In your hand la the letter 
which you .sent to the operators, and the letter which you have read and com¬ 
mented upon favorably, 1 think. Is the letter which the operators wrote and said 
they would agree to. 

Senator Patterson. Well, now, this la- 

Mr. Gove. That long letter is the letter that you wrote. 

Senator Patterson. Now, then- 

Mr. Gove. And there was some objection to it, and the other letter which you 
have read is the letter which we drafted ourselves. 

Senator Patterson. I think perhaps you arc right. Let me ask you this ques¬ 
tion so that I will get It absolutely straight: I prepared a letter to be signed by 
the operators. 
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Mr. Gove. That letter was never received nor delivered. 

.Senator Pattekson. Oh, It’s absurd! 

Chairman Walsh. We will have the letter, so we will not get In any contro¬ 
versy. 

Senator Pattehson. The original letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the original letter. 

Mr. Dower, go dowastalrs—just de.scrlbe the letter which you want to get 
from the governor. Senator, and Mr. Dower will take down your descrlirtlon. 
Describe it to him right here, and what the letter Is you wish bi'ought from the 
governor's office. 

Senator P.attebson. Perhaps—what did I do with It? 

Chairman Walsh. The stenographer took that letter you read. 

Senator Pattebson. Let me have. IaH me liave It for the time being—llie one 
I just read. I have been a little confused about these letters myself, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity to .straighten It out. Tliey said that this is the 
letter that I wrote that was to have been signed by Gov. Ammons. I had better 
rend this nouL 

“Deab Sir;”— 

This Is addressed to Welborn, Osgood, and Brown, Denver, Colo.— 

“Dear Sirs : With the hope of an’ocliiig a settlement of tlie unfortunate strike 
thiit now exists among tome of tlic <'oal iidners In tlds State, I ventTire to address 
yon and present suggestions as the result of various interviews I have had with 
,vou and others. 

“ I dl-scover that, aside from a recognition of the United Mine AYorkers of 
.\raerica ”— 

I find that tills is interlined in pencil, “aside from the recognition of the 
I'niled Mine Workers of America ’’; It Is not in my writing, and I do not know 
who put It there. 

“I discover that what are claimed to be the real differences between your 
companlc's and tlie miners out on the strike are really provided for by the stat¬ 
utes of the State, anil that if the miners and yourselves are willing to be gov¬ 
erned by the statutes, every substantial dtfference will be .settled. 

“In presenting tlie matters in my mind, I know tliat you and ,vonr com- 
)janio,s have always insisted that you have been governed in the o|ieration of 
your mines by tlio laws of the State. While this is so, there are others who 
insist tliat you have not been. Without attempting to determine which Is 
I iglit, my suggestion is that tlie things provided in the statute and that seem to 
be closely connected with the differences shall be deliiiiteiy stated and that 
you agree that your companies will faithfully observe the statutes and do 
everything in your pow'or to see that they are faithfully and detiiittely enforced. 
It you shall agree to that I will then take the matter up with the representa¬ 
tives of the men out on the strike and see if I cun not get them to accept that 
as tlio basis of a final settlement. 

“ 1. The statutes with reference to the right of tlie men to organise and 
belong to unions is found In section l!l)2.'5 of the Revised Statutes of 1908. 
'Tills provides ‘It shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or Incorpora¬ 
tion, or any member of any firm, or agent, etc., to prevent employees from 
forming, joining, or belonging to any law'ful labor organization, union, society, 
etc., or to coerce, or attempt to coerce, employees by discharging, or threaten¬ 
ing to discharge, them from their employ,”’ 

I find here that three or four word.s are Interlined over “etc.,” the word 
“ all ” in brackets. How they came there I don’t know. 

“Therefore, the operators will agree that their miners may form or unite 
with such union or unions if they desire, and that there shall be no discrimi¬ 
nation or action whnt.soever on your part to influence or intimidate them from 
so doing, and the miners ”— 

Now, then, there Is Interlined following what I have Just read— 

“ and the miners shall not use Intimidation or coercion to Induce others to join 
the union.” 

That was not in the original letter. 

“2. That hereafter at each coal mine with which you are associated, there 
shall be emplo.ved at the option of the majority of the miners working therein 
one or more checkwelghman whose wages shall be paid by the miners therein 
employed. That said checkwelghman shall run coal check and shall deduct a 
sufficient and equal amount from each ton of coal weighed to guarantee to them 
the wages agreed upon between the said checkwelghman and said miners and 
that the duties of the said checkwlghman shall be to see that all coal mined In 
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the mines In which they are employed Is correctly weighed and accredited and 
for that purpose every mine owner shall give to such checkwelghman access to 
all the scales and weights used for that purpose and to tdl books wherein the 
weights of the coal mined hy the miners of said mines ai e recorded, and that 
the mine owners shall In connection therewith do everything required of such 
owners by section 113 of the Session Laws of 1013 of ‘An act concerning coal¬ 
mine insiiectors.’ Commencing on page 102 of said session laws: 

“3. That section 6001 of the Itevlsed Statutes of 1008 concerning truck 
orders, scrip, etc., shall he fully recognized and that no attempt shall be made 
to settle or i)ay the wages or debts of the miners other limn in lawful money. 

"4. That the companies agre-e to pay the miners and workmen In and uhont 
their mines the wages tiiat they earn every 15 days In lawful money of the 
United States or In checks on banks convertible into cash on demand at their 
full cash value, and that such wagc.s shall he due and payable and he paid by 
your comi)anies on the ."th and 20th day of each calendar month unless 
for the convenience of the oiierators some other two dayq in each mouth shall 
be agrwd ui«>n between the com|ianies and the men, and that your companies 
will follow" substantially the ]jrOvlsions of section 01)81 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1008. 

“5. That eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all miners and oilier 
workmen doing manual labor In and about your mine.s, and that the provisions 
of the statutes concerning the eight-hour day labor shall be faithfully followed 
and observi'd. 

“0. That there shall he no compulsion or jiersuasion used to induce the 
miners to trade at what are known as ‘company stores,' bnt that they slnill 
be left nb.solntely free to buy whatsoever they desire wheresoever they will. 

“7. That any ,)ther laws on the statute books that have to do with the opera¬ 
tion of coal mines and the relation ot miner.s to the mines or the operators 
shall be faithfully observed. 

“8. That so soon as the .strike is declared off. If it shall be, the men will be 
return(!d to work without dl.scrimination. 

“Hoiiing that you will help me to bring about a permanent settleimnd by 
informing me in writing that yon accede to these suggestions, I am, 

“ Very truly, yours "— 

I think that Is the lelter that I dictated. The letter that I rend lirst is. 
as stateil by Senator (love, a siilistitute letter for this one that was to be ac¬ 
cepted by the governor as the one written by him. I wa.s fully of the irapre.SuSion 
that we prepared an answer to be signe<l by the operal(a-s iind that they broughi 
a .substitute answer other than the laie we had prepared. It may be that we 
sent hut the one letter and that Ibis is the substitute letter that I had In mind, 
when it is really a substitute for the one that was preitared in Gov, Ammons's 
office and sent to them. You see, it is much shorter than the one I have ju.st 
rend. 

Now, then Irendlng from the substitute letter]: 

“With the hoije of bringing to a conclusion the unfortunate strike which now 
exists among some of the coal miners of this State I veidure to address yon to 
present the following suggestloms; 

“After numerous interviews with parties representing the coal miners of this 
State, who are now on strike, and yourselves I discover that aside from the 
recognition of the United Jline Workers of America what are claimed to be the 
differences betwetm yonr companies and the miners now out <iu strike are really 
proviiled for by tbc statutes ot tbc State, and th.-it if tbe miners and you are 
willing to be governed by the statutes every substantial ilifference will be 
obviated, 

“I know that you and your companies have always insisted that you have 
been governed in the operation of your mines by the laws of the State, Never- 
thele.s,s, there tire others who insist that you have not been .so governed. Without 
attempting to determine what Is right, I now suggest, irrespective of what may 
have been the practice In the past, that the following statutes particularly should 
be faithfully observed hy you and all others engaged in coal raining: 

“1, Section .3025, Revised Statutes, 1908, with reference to the right of tlie 
men to organize and belong to unions,” 

Now, the substitute for tills short paragraph, this is the one that was In the 
long letter sent by the governor; 

“ 1, The statutes with reference to the right of the men to organize and belong 
to unions Is found In .section 3025 of the Revised Statutes ot 1008. This pro¬ 
vides: ‘It shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or Incorporation, or 
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any member of any firm or agent, to prevent employees from forming, joining, or 
belonging to any lawful labor organization, society, union, etc, or to coerce or 
attempt to coerce employees by discliarglng or tlircatenlng to discliarge them 
from their employ.’ ” 

Tlie proposed substitute for No. 2 Is in this language: 

“ 2. Section 113 of tlie coal-mluing act of 1913 providing for the employment 
of a clieckweighman.” 

Tlie second as we sent it, and as tliey amended it in lliis suiistitutc, is as 
follows: 

“2. That hereafter at each coal mine with wliich you are associateil tliere 
shall be employed, at tlie option of the majority of tlie miners working therein, 
one or more eheckweiglimen, wlio.se wages sliall be paid liy the nilner.s tlierein 
employed. That said ctieckweiKliineii sliall run coal clieck and sliidl deduct a 
suHlcient and equal amount from each ton of coal weiglicd to guarantee to tlieni 
the wages agreed upon between the said clieckweighiiien and said miners, and 
tliat the duties of said clicckweiglinien slinll be to .see tliut all coal mined in tlie 
mines In which they are employed is correctly weiglied and accredited, and for 
that purpose every mine owner shall give to such clieckweigiiiiieii access to alt 
scales and weights used for that imrpo.se and to ail liooks wherein tlie weights 
of the coal mined by tlie miners of said uiinos are reisirdeil, and Unit llie mine 
owners shall, in connection therewith, do everything rwniired ot such owners 
by section 113 of the Se.s.sion Laws of 1913 of ‘An act concerning coiil-niiiie 
lns|iector,s, coiiimenciiig on page 1(12 of said session laws.” 

The third section in tlie letter—tlie original letter that we prepared—is this: 

“3. Section 0991 of the Itevi.sed Statutes ot 19(18 concerning truck orders, 
scrip, etc,, sliall be fully recognized, and thut no alteinpt will lie iiiiide to settle 
or pay the wages or debts of tlio miners otlier than in lawful money.” 

For that tliey .substitute “section (i9S9, Hevised Statutes of 1908,” niaking it 
unlawful to use or employ, directly or Indirectly, tlie so-called “truck” or 
“ scrip ” sy.stem in the payment of iiieii. 

The fourtli in tlie original letter: 

“That the companies agree to pay the minors and workmen in and about 
their mines the wages tliiit tliey earn every l.l days in lawful money of llie 
United States, or in cliecks on banks convertible into cash on demand, at tlicir 
full cash value, and tliat .such wages sliall lie due and payable and be paid by 
your companies on the 5lli and 20tii days of each calendar moiitb, unless for the 
convenience of the operators some other two days in each moiitli sliall be agreed 
upon lietwoen the coiiiiuiiiios and llie men, and that your oonipany will follow 
substantially the iirovisioiis ot si'ctioii 6981 of the revised statutes.” 

Now, for that they substitute the following: 

“4. Chapter 95 of the Session Laws of 1913 regulating and limiting tlie 
hours of employment iu all underground mines to 8 lioiirs witliln any 24 lioiirs.” 

Tliat is tlie wliole of tliat. 

Five, in tlie original letter: 

“That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all miners and other 
workmen doing manual labor in and uliout your mines and tiiiit the provision 
of the statutes concerning the eiglit-liour day lulior shall he fiilthfully foiloweil 
and observed.” 

'riiey have no substituie for tliat at all. ’I’licy omit that In their suhstiUUe 
letter—any reference to it. Then 0 in tlie original letter: 

“ That there shall be no compulsion or persuasion used to induce tlie miners 
to trade at what are known as company store.s, hut thut they sliall he left 
absolutely free to buy whal.soever they desire wlieresocver they will.” 

Covering that they have this: 

“In addition to the foregoing it clearly apitears to me thut your employees 
should have the absolute right, without coercion of any character, to trade at 
such stores or other places as they sis* fit and that they shall be left absolutely 
free to buy whatsoever they desire wheresoever they will, and tliat all men 
should have a semimonthly pay day, in uceordaiice with the practice wlilch I 
now understand prevails substantially throughout the State.” 

Seven in the original letter: 

“ That any other laws on tlie statute books that have to do with the opera¬ 
tion of coal mines and the relations of the miners to tlie oiierators of tlie mines 
shall be faithfully observed.” 

There Is no substitute for that and no reference to it in the substituted 
answer. 
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Klglit ill the origlnnl: 

"That so soon (is the strike la deelnred off, If It shall he, the men will bo 
returned to work without dlscrlmlnutlon.” 

For that they have this: 

■'Furthermore, in the event of the termination of the strike now existing 
tlironghout Colorado all employees who have suspended work or gone on strike 
should be given employment except where their places have been filled or 
where they have been guilty of violence or other unlawful nets." 

It may be, and In view of this letter and accepting Senator Gove’s word, 
that It was over this original letter to he addressed by Gov. Amnions to the 
mine operators and the substitute that the controversy arose. If that was the 
case, I objected to Mr. Welborn and to Mr. Osgood and the other gentlemen 
that they ought not to substitute it; that all their letter amounted to was an 
asseveration that they would observe the laws, while the details tliat would 
tend to give satisfaction to the miners and that were particularly enumerated 
In the original letter ought to be accepted by them, because there was nothing 
in those clauses but a statement of the particular sections of the law that we 
were interested in and an assurance on their part that the things that were 
provided for would be observed. To that they made answer that to accept 
this letter from Gov. Ammons would he a practical admission that they had 
been violating tlie laws. I replied that such was not the case and that their 
substitute letter was but a promise on their part to obey the laws where 
they had been probably violating them before. I tried to convince them that 
that was not a logical conclusion, and that In view of the very, very grave 
interests at stake and the jiossibility, if not probability, that this correspond¬ 
ence might result in the ending of the strike that they should accept the 
original letter in its fullness. To that they absolutely refused to accede—to 
accept this original letter—but insisted upon their .suhstitute. Now, the answer 
that I am under the impression we prepared—1 may be mistaken; maybe we 
simply talked about what their answer was'to be, because things were happen¬ 
ing in pretty rapid order at that time, and we were Jumping from one thing 
to another, and I preserved no copy of the correspondence. I simply have had 
the general subject and object in mind. Rut at any rate it was there that this 
effort to bring about a settlement of this strike, so far ns Gov. Ammons and I 
were concerned, ended. We never got beyond that. They would not confer 
with the men. They knew they were In the adjoining room all the time ready 
to confer, and they would not agree to this substitute for a personal Interview, 
and there the matter came to an end. 

We read this proposed suhstitute to the iniuers, and they said that they 
simply could not accept that as a basis of settlement; that It simply iterated 
what they had always been iterating—that they were a law-abiding and a 
law-observing corporation and that they were willing to abide by the law and 
he bound by the law, and there was no such assurance in this substituted letter 
as they wanted to settle the strike. 

It was pretty late at night—must liavn been nearly midnight—and Gov. 
Ammons sent for Adjt. Gen. Chase. I think he also was In waiting, because 
he came almost immediately. They then proceeded with the document neces¬ 
sary to call out the troops. While Gov. Ammons was engaged In preparing the 
order, or about that time—perhaps shortly before—I said to the governor, “ I 
think that in issuing this order calling out the troops you should accompany 
it w’lth an order to Gen. Chase to this effect: That tlie troops were to be used, 
first, to afford protection to all property; second, to afford protection to all 
men who were then at work; third, that If any of the men who were out on 
the strike desired to return to work the troops should be used to afford them 
all necessary protection to return to work and while they were engaged In 
work, but that under no circumstances should the troops be used to aid in 
the Installation of .strike breakers ns dl.stlnguished from men who had been at 
work and the men who might want to return to work. It was the claim of the 
mine operators that If coercion from the union was removed and the men out 
on the strike should receive protection a vast number of them would imme¬ 
diately return to work, and it was for that reason that I suggested to the 
governor that one of the purposes of the troops should be to afford protection 
to all who should desire to return to work. I suggested to the governor that to 
u.se the troops for the Installation of strike breakers was to turn the use of 
the troops over to one of the parties to this great Industrial conflict and that 
the State militia should be kept absolutely neutral and that they should not 
be used to aid one side or the other in gaining the strike. The governor, with¬ 
out any hesitation, acceded to those propositions—thought they were Just 
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exactly right, and, as I understood It, he gave just that sort of an order to 
Oen Chase la connection with his order to call out the State troops 
rJ , M governor that the public ought to know the purposes 

pr which tlie State troops were to be used. In calling them out. There was in¬ 
tense excitement In the State. The partisanship was bitter, and that It was 
but dp to the public that it should know the use that was going to be made of 
pe State troops, and for that reason 1 suggested It would be well for him to 
have an interview prepared for publication In the morning newspaper, which 
would be the first paper to give notice of the course to be taken, lie entirely 
agreed wlp me, and I telephoneil to the office of the News to send up a 
reporter. In the meantime I had dictated something in the shape of an inter¬ 
view to his own stenographer and I think had It ready by the time the reporter 
came, and in that interview the purjioses for which the troops were to be used, 
first, to protect all property; second, to protect all men who were at work; 
third, to protect all who might desire to return to work; and fourth, the 
troops were not to be used for the installation of strike breakers. These were 
clearly set forth in the Interview. After It was dictated and extended It was 
read carefully to the governor, and he approveil every word of It. Then it 
was given to the reporter and that was piihlislied in the morning paper—this 
interview—together with the action of the governor calling out the State 
troops. 

AVhether the troops—my recollection is that the troops did not get under way, 
any of them, until perhaps late the next night—this must have been pretty 
early in the morning. In any event I recall with great distinctness that the 
telegraphic reports published of the reception of the militia, when they went 
Into the strike field, indicated that th(>y were rec’elved with genuine piea.sure 
by the strikers. My recollection is that the newspap(‘r accounts publlslied in 
the papers were that the strikers cheered the first militia as thev were disem¬ 
barking from the trains, and I think I can safely say that there was the best of 
feeling between the militia and the strikers, .so far as outward exhibitions were 
concerned from that time for the next several week.s—somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of three week.s. They were playing Imseball together, and football, and 
tilings of that kind. 


At the end of about three weeks the newsiiapers were filled with details of 
violence. I made inquiry and then I learned for the first time, and much to 
my astonishment, that the orders that he had given to Gen. Chase as to strike 
iooakers had been called, or changed, and that State troops were then being 
engaged in inducting strike breakers into the mines. You can call them em¬ 
ployees or miners or whatever you will. I think miners were brought from 
without the State and under the protection of State tnxips were sent to the 
different mines. And things occurred under those circunistance.s, us I labored 
under the impression they would occur, because the history of all strikes is 
that where operators undertake to supply the places of striking miners, it is 
met with resistance. From tliat time things went from bad to worse, crimi¬ 
nation and recrimination, tlie operators Insisting that all violence was com- 
mlth'd by the miners, and the miners insisting that there was ample provoca¬ 
tion for rvhatevcr violence they rcsorti'd to. It seemed to me that the absolute 
management of the strike territory had been turned over to Adjt. Gen. Chase. 
We heard dally of large numbers of men being arrested and put in Jail; we 
heard that men were arrested without cliarge on mere su.spicion and w'ere kept 
incommunicado; that they were refused the visits of friends, the right to con¬ 
sult with counsel, or to do anything else in the way of taking charge of and 
looking after their own interest and welfare, such as is usually granted to the 
commonest of criminals. Mother Jones was arrested and put in jail and kept, 
as I understand it, absolutely incommunicado for several months. These men 
who were arrested merely on suspicion were kept, many of them, for weeks 
and weeks. All of that tvas done under a decision of the supreme court of the 
State that arose out of the Cripple Creek strike, called the Moyer case, the 
substance of which decision was that wherever the State troops were, whether 
martial law had been proclaimed or not, but wherever they were for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring peace or preserving the peace, that there all civil law might 
be suspend^ at the will of the commanding officer and the military law take 
its place. This was a decision that. In my opinion, up to that time, had no 
precedent except In the Philippine Islands, and I think that was the only case 
directly in point that the court relied on. It was a decision against which 
every lawyer naturally rebelled and under which the will of the military officer 
In Command of the troops In such localities was tlie law. 
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Things of that kind arc no justification for violence, or for the destruction of 
properly or the taking of human life, but there is a tremendous amount of 
provocation In things of that kind. Here are the men whose experience leads 
them to regard themselves as a class distinguished from the other class, the 
employers. They feel that they are the underdogs in all of these industrial 
struggles: they feel that simply iHscause they are engaged In these struggles— 
the part of the mass that goes out on a strike—because they may express their 
views about the strike In their particular locality, they are deprived of all 
their civil rights, that they may be arrested and are arrested and cast into 
jail without any charge being lile<l against them and without any opportunity 
for a hearing. I think that decision has done more to demoralize both the 
social and Inductrial elements In these great industrial disturbances—In 
Colorado—wherever these industrial disturbances have arisen—than every¬ 
thing else combined, for I want to say that when you subject the citizens of 
a great community to the will of a mere soldier, who has had no training in 
civil government, who has been taught and realizes that the will of the 
soldier Is tlie law of the community, tliat tlie rights of persons and the rights 
of property are all at his will, it Is a mighty dangerous thing, and the soldier 
is ne.xt to an angel that does not abuse it, and grossly abuse It. I think it 
Is a tremendously grave mistake in any governor to turn over the government 
of any section of any of tlie Stall's of (ids Nation to a military oHicer, exer¬ 
cising his duties and powers us commander in cliief not only to keep a strong 
hand on the military, but as well to rule the citizenry, and keep himself 
witliin the limits of the law. 

While talking with Jlr. Hawkins, attorney for the miners, I spoke to him 
about the violence that was going on down in the strike field, impressed as I 
was with the feeling that tlie violence could not be justified and was not 
warranted, although there miglit be provocation from the conduct of the mili¬ 
tary. He came back witli this sort of an argument, and I can understand bow 
it is In the breast even of the foreign miners in this country, he said, “ Patter¬ 
son, you don’t know how tliese men feel; they are arrested without charge, 
simiily on suspicion, and they arc cast into jail. Their fellows know how they 
are treated and they are coii.si'ious that they are guilty of no violation of the 
law, but simply exercising their rigid to strilte—women arrested.” He said, 
“It is mighty hard, and while I know this is no justification, I want to tell 
you there is provocation and the law recognizes the doctrine of provocation, 
because provocation mitigates the degrett of crimes against persons,” and I 
could not gainsay it. 1 believe one of the first things titat sliotild be done in 
the State Is for the suiireme court to recall this decision. I have said that a 
hundred times, and I must continue to say so. 

Well, things moved on and finally I suppose there was comparative peace, 
and I think the governor caused the great liody of the State troops to be called 
home, and some authority authorized the enlistment or the filling up of 
companies by nune guards or men w'lio were under obligations to the mine 
owners. There is no question In the world but that that act itself—the presence 
of those men in the St;ite militia, who had no business there, and who should 
not have been permitted under any circumstances to associate themselves with 
the State guard, tntenslfieil the strikers’ feeling very much. The governor 
went East and while he was East I tliink such trooiis as were left In the 
field—mostly these enlisted mine guards and other mine employees—were at 
Ludlow. I do not know' anything about the right or wrong of that conflict, 
I do not know who brought It on. I do not know w'ho ought to be charged 
with the resiionslblllty of It. I simply know it was a horrible affair, but I 
do not believe It was within reason that that entire tent colony could have been 
accidentally destroyed by fire, that Is what I think. There were 10 or 11 
children burned or suffocated, not burned, but suffocaterl, and two women, as 
I understand it. They were down In a pit under one of the tents. I believe 
the pit had been ordinarily used as a cellar. On this occasion It was u.se<l 
as a place of refuge for these children who were In this tent colony, and for 
the two women. I have never believed that the militia was aw'are of that 
fact: I can not believe that any member of the militia was aware of that fact; 
I can not believe that any human being who claims to be an American citizen 
and who was fit to be a member of the National Guard, could have known that 
In a pit covered by one of these tents u.sed as a home were a lot of children 
and two women. In my opinion, I want to say, that as far as that tragedy 
being willful, or the .soldiers having knowledge of the presence of women and 
children in that pit, I don’t believe that any member of the State militia or even 
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the employees of the mine oinjintors who beenuie members of tlic two compiiiiies 
were aware of It. 

I know that following the Inflammatory accounts of this Ludlow tragedy 
that were published In the Denver papers the whole working poptdntion of 
Denver was terrihly excited; they were in a frame of mind that borderwl on 
desfieratlon; I don’t mean the miners, but the members of all trades. I know 
that about—some place about noon following tin; first accounts of it, 1 was 
called up on the phone from the miners’ hoadQuarters and 1 wa.s told that the,,’ 
wore determined to have a great {luhllc ma.ss meeting in Denver the following 
Sunday, and they wanted me to agree to make a speech. I said that I would 
come down when I got through with some htislnes.s I was engagetl In, and 1 oeiit 
down to the heud(|uarters, and 1 found in tlie outer rooms several hundred men, 
frenzied, and in the Interior room 40 or .W representatives of dilferent Denver 
trades-unions, and tliey were engaged in making siieeciies, wlileh were perhaiis 
the most Inflammatory .speeelies I ever listened to. The.v indicated tiie almost 
frenzied state of mind under whicii tiiey laliored, and liiey were talking about 
this great Sunday mass meeting. I was asked to say .sotuetidug, and I got nii 
witliout any liesitation and iirotested against tlie mas.s meeting. I said to tliein. 
“ You are in no frame of mind, atid tlie )i('ople arc- in no frame of miial to get 
together in a public meeting to make .spivches and resolve about the ijnestion 
becati.se you are in ignorance of all lli,‘ real facts,” I begged tliein to delay 
becau.se the olijeet of everyhmly slioiild lie to preserve peace and not to add lo 
tlie excitoniont—instead of ima-easlng it, the efi'ort slioiilil be to allay it—lait 
I miglit as well liave talkisl lo tlie winds; tlieir niind.s were in .such a slate 
and tlieir convictions were .such lliat tia'y felt tin; only way tliey could give ev- 
pre.sslon to their views was in public, and that tliere ought tn he a imhiic exiii'es- 
sinn of tliem. 

'I'lie next day I went to a meeting of tlie ciianilier of eoninierce. I found 
there that the minds of tlie sedate nieinliers of tliat body wei'e in an eiinally 
Inllamed state. It wins one of tin; clearest evidenees of class consciou.sness llmt 
I ever .saw, S|iei'elies were made lliere that were (|uite Incendiary in tlieir I’liar- 
acter on llio otlier siile, and I felt called upon lo iirotest against it and stated 
that the adoption of the resolutions wliicli tliey proposed sliould he susia'iided 
until an investlgallon sliould he Iiad. I .secured flie aiipolntmeiit of a cunmiittee 
to make an Investigation and reiiort, wliieli never liivesligated and never ri'- 
poi'led, hut it WHS n|i|iointed and it alla.ved tlie troniile there. I said that (lov. 
Ammons had gone Ka.st and that these tilings oeeiirred in ills ahsenee. Follow¬ 
ing tlie Liidinw affair, tlie acting governor, Lieut, (lov. Fitz.gorald, ealleil o:ii 
tile militia again to send them into tlie held in tlie soiitli. A great many of the 
peoide were dl.stiirlied and the.v thonglit tliere would be more violence tlniii 
ever—wltli tlie minds of botli side in sneli a slate—Unit greater violence tliaii 
ever would be coiiiiiiitted; but on tlie intervimtloii of citizens a promise on 
the part of tlie acling goverma’ to use his influence for tlie calling of an extra 
session and eertaiii otlier promises, the lullilia tlien on llie way to tlie neighlior 
hood of Ludlow were arresletl before tliey got tliere, and after a wliile tlie gov¬ 
ernor got home. 

Of course, us after all great slonns of that kind, tliere came a lull. Tlieii 
came the question of the falling of an extra session. After tlie goverimr iiad 
Issued Ills call for the troops—and I want to .say tliis in connection widi tlial 
act of Oov. Amnions, I do not believe any man or any State oflicial wits ever 
more earnest or sincere in ids efforts to secure an ainieaide seltiement of that 
trouble or of any trouble. Assailed by bitter partisans on botli sides, he said, 
“ I cun not depend on wlmt eitlier side says, both sides have lied to me,” and he 
was quite as iiidigiiant against the operutor.s ns against the representatives of 
the miners. The governor came back and then the question of the calling ol 
the extra session was up. I had not talked with him from tlie time he eailivl 
out the troops, as I now recall, until lie returned from New York. He had imt 
consulted with me in any w'ay about his change of policy or anything else, and 
I never intruded niy views upon him. I think I got a retiuest from Iiiin. 
through some of his friends, that he would like to talk to me and I wont up 
and he talked to me about the extra session and what he should include In Ins 
call. The first and what lie considered the most Important thing was ueces.sar.v 
provision to meet the expenses of the militia which had lietm piling up, as is 
usual under those circumstances. There was also something in his mind about 
putting It in the power of the governor to prohibit the sale of liquor in strike 
districts by proclamation. I suggested to him that he ouglit. In eoimeetiou with 
the calling of the extra session, to Include something remedial in its character, 
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iind I suggested lie ought to Include In his call the necessary legislative action 
to submit to the people of the State an amendment providing for compulsory 
arbltrntlon. After some demurrer he Included It in his call. The legislatui'e 
met and I prepared either the bill that passed the house providing for submis¬ 
sion to the people an amendment providing for compulsory arbitration or one 
almost similar, and the one I prepared was Introduced and passed the house by 
a decided majority. It went to tbe senate, and it was water-logged. Constitu¬ 
tional amendments must pa.ss both houses of the legislature by a two-tblrds 
vote, and in the senate it lacked two votes of the necessary two-thirds, and we 
never did get the otlier two votes, and the legislature adjournal without any 
action of tliat kind. 

Following the Ludlow affair the feeling became almost universal for the 
presence of Federal troops. I recollect I sent a dispatch to the President 
urging him to .send Federal troops, but I gave It ns my opinion in that dis¬ 
patch that two or three compatdes would answer every purpose, that I thought 
•soldiers wearing the uniform of the United States to the extent of two or three 
companies would be suflicient and wottld secure absolute peace. That was my 
judgment, but tlie President sent several regiments. I suppose he wanted to 
take no cliances for tlie reason tliat if he made a mistake by sending too few he 
would be open to censure, and since ho bad ample troo[)S to spare he .sent tliein 
out, but I think tliat two or tiiroe companies of United States troops would 
have .served every purpose tliat tlie iiiinilier of troops that came here have 
accomplished. 

Now, I am pretty nearly through, 

Clialrman \Val.sii. Have you any recomiiieiidalion or suggestion. Senator, us 
to how such a conflict might be prevented in tlie future? 

Senator Pat'I'ER.so.n'. Mncli to my astonisliiiieiit, wlieii I came to learn the iii- 
tluenees tliat liad prevented tlie pas.sage of tlie anieiidinciits for compulsory arbi¬ 
tration I found that lalior representatives, as well as the representatives of 
the corporation themselves, had both fought it. 1 was very much astonished at 
flii.s. I suppose tlie unions went upon tiie tlieory, and yet go upon tlie tlieory, 
tliat in ordinary conlilcts they have got tlie power to bring about wliat they 
dc.sire without the iiitervention of an urbltration board. tVlieu they can get 
an advance in wages that tliey wish, or Improved conditions of labor without 
.submitting the matter to tlie uncerttiintios of a board or Judges or Juries, I 
Imagine they prefer to do it tliat way. I tliink tlie gnait liody of employers 
would be very much pleased with a compulsory arbitration law, but tlic great 
corporations like, take Mr. Osgood's company and the 0., F. & I., and the Rocky 
Slountain Fuel Co., tliey feel that probably singly and alone they are able to tight 
In a contest of this kind, and by the wearing-out process defeat the demands 
of their men to get better wages or improval conditions; but I believe that 
tlie great body of business men and tbe great body of small manufacturers 
would take it almost as a God-send if tliey had some tribunal info which they 
could bring the workmen or the unions tliey belong to to liave their dlft'crencos 
.settlal with power in the courts to enforce awardi^. I believe the great body 
of till! workingmen would lie delighted if some such tribunal as that wa.s 
created, but the gi-cat employers, tlie ones with unlimitial thousands behind 
them, they and tlie labor otliclal.s, I believe, would rather take their cliances for 
winning the conlliets than he brought before a triliiiiial which was impartial 
to have the matter adjudicated for them. Tlie big coiniianles and tlie men who 
represent them In the legislature and the leaders of the unions were the In- 
lluenees that worked against the submission of that amendeinent to the con¬ 
stitution to the voters of the State, 

I don’t know of any otlier practical nr available plan for protecting com¬ 
munities from these grave Industrial trouble.s. Many years ago we had some 
such body provided for by tlie .statute, as Gov. Carl.son suggested yesterday—an 
arliitratlon board, I think, coni|irised of throe nieiiiher.s, everyone of them repre¬ 
sentative citizens and Impartial and able men anil, I think, they succeeded upon 
investigation and advice in settling quite a number of controversies, but It fell 
Into disuse and ultimately that law was repealed. I recollect that ex-Gov. 
Gigtnt was one of the members of that board for quite a while. I think that he 
was a very able, a very Impartial, far-seeing, and humane man, and I think his 
calm, good Judgment went far toward warding off many grave conflicts that were 
threatened. 

Chairman W. 41 .SII. At the beginning of your testimony you referred to a con¬ 
versation you had with Messrs. White and Hayes, leading up to this entire con¬ 
troversy. Do you recall the approximate date of that? 
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Senator Patteesok. No; except it was possibly two or three or four week* 
before the strike was actually Inaugurated. 

('hnlrman Waish. It was before the meeting at Trinidad that culled the 
strike? 

.Senator Patteeson. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. And you think three or four w<'eks before that? 

Senator Patteeson. I think so—about that. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the relations of your own mining companies 
and those you are Interested In toward the lalair tinlons—toward the I'nlted 
Jline Workers of America ? 

Senator Patteeson. We have nlway.s worked union labor, I am frank to 
say that I prefer that In industrie.s in which I am connected shall be operated 
by union men, by union organizations. Tho.se are my leanings, my deciilt'd 
preference. Yet, In the operation of tite News, I liave had many serious con- 
llicts with the union. Unions are quite disposed to be arbitrary and exacting; 
tills results in much friction and much dissatisfaction from wliat is very often 
the arbitrary character of their demands, and 1 liave been compelled upon 
several occasions to meet them fully and frankly and say, “ tientlemen, 1 can 
not accede to your demands,” but we have always got tliein settled—tilways. 
I have ahvays believed in the rights of men to lie represented liy men of their 
own choosing in controversies with emiiloyers. I tliink it is a very grave mis¬ 
take wlien employers decline to accede to tliat desire on the part of tlieir men, 
and, therefore, no matter what the provocation seemed to be, I have always, 
witliout any hesitation, met whoever the unions I liave had dealings wltli asked 
should represent them. Sometimes tliey liave lirouglit their iilgh olllcers out 
from the Hast, and, as a matter of course, witliout any liesitatlon, we met 
them, and I tliink it is a grave mistake on the part of any employer not to 
allow tlielr men their cliolce of negotiators for terms of settlement wlieii tlic.se 
conlroversie.s arise. 

So far as tlie little mines I am interested in are concerned, which have been 
losing concerns for the last 10 years, we never had any controversy wltli tlie 
minora. Not .so long ago the union sent us notice tluit they were going to insist 
upon a raise in the wages of the surface men, and said they were going to 
insist tliat pay days .slioiild In' cliangi'd to suit them. We met with tlieni and 
protested and said that the raise was unwarranted. It did not affect the body 
of the miners, but surface men not niiinected with the actual mining of the coal. 
Put they were Insistent and it did not amount to much and we yielded. All 
the other independent mines yielded to tlielr request. 

Cliairman Walsh. You have contracts now. Senator, witii the United lliiie 
AVorkcr.s of America? 

Senator Patteilson. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to asl; a few ques¬ 
tions. 

('oiiimissioiier Weinstock. I take it. Senator, tliat you are an advocate of coni- 
palsory arbitration? 

Semitor Patteb.sox. Yes, sir; n,s the liost availahie Iniiiiediate relief for the 
present conditions of things. 

Uommlssioner Weinstock. Will you tell us. ai>proximalely, how many nilnerj 
are employed in the State of Colorado? 

Senator I’ArrEK.soN. I do not know. I have to tidce the word of just such 
men as Mr. Osgood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Approximately, how many? 

Senator Patteeson. As I iinderstanil, foiirleen or lifteeii tlimisand; that la, 
coal miners. 

(■‘ommlsslonor Weinstock. Coal miners? 

Senator Patteeson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose you Itad compulsory arbitration in Colo¬ 
rado and these fourteen or fifteen tlinusaiid miners collectively refused to sub¬ 
mit to the decision of the court; how w'mild you penalize them? 

Senator Patteeson. You can not penalize tliem. That is cerlaln. But this 
has seemed to me to be quite within the reach of the pow'ers of the State. I 
do not want to group fourt«m or fifteen thousand men togetlier. Let us take 
a thousand men by way of Illustration, or five hundred; that is within the 
grasp of the possibility of the numbers that may be handleii. Either tlie em¬ 
ployer or the repre.scntatlve of the men make it known to the board that there 
is a serious controversy that may result In a strike and violence. The board 
serves notice upon the other side to bo ropro.sented there. Both sides appear 
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at the time meHti(/m‘iI, awl they enter into nn investigation. Both sides arc 
given the widest latitude. Kverything tliat is to be undcr-stood and compre- 
liended to enable .souiethiiig like u Just decision of the coiitros’ersy is put before 
the board, awt tlie board ninke.s its finding. If it is a (luestlon of wages, they 
decree that there shall be a certain raise in wages, or they decree there shall 
be no raise in wages. Kither the employers are dissatisiied or the men an' 
dissatlslied. If it is tlic cmido.wr. Ihc bmird, l)y Lite proc('s.s of the ooitrl, will 
say “if you continue your oiferntions, >ou will comply with Ibis ilecree.” To 
the unions or the men they will say, “ While we can't compel you to work, yet 
we shall ilecree that ibis strike sliall end; if you do not waul to work, you 
will cease operating together as a laaly; you sliall not be engaged in a strike 
any longer. If you do, you are in coiilempt of the order of the board. You 
have had your day in courl." and 1 imagine, since they would have the right 
to Quit work if they did not want to comply with llie decree of tlie board and 
they would not want to iie in contempt of a board that had tlio powers of the 
State behind them, and, while they miglit not go to work on tlie now wage scale 
that would be docroHl, they would find 11 to I heir Interests to Quietly submil. 

Commissioner IVkinstock. Su))posing tliat 15,000, acting a.s a unit, refu.se to 
RUlmiit, to disorganize'; 

Scnalor I’ATTKitso.v. I tala' il, If Ihe board iilease, that there is a wiile differ¬ 
ence between whal an I'lnploying corporation declares it will do and will 
Insist uiwn. and whal, Ibe decree of a constijutimial and organized body or 
court will do wlien it lias tlie powers of the Slate beldnd it. t>f cour.se, in all 
sucli cases it is easy to conjure iqi an extraordinary condition of tilings that 
woiilil pre.seiit very, very grave Questions; and 1 am rallier Incliiieil to be¬ 
lieve in the eflicacy of the law after all, when a court having authority to 
enforce the law aiul to enforce its own decrees is lieliiiid it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Do you tliink. Senator, that tlie plan tliat you 
have just oulliiied would lie iiica'e elTieieiil and more ell'eclive and less likely 
to break down than a plan similar to the one now in operation In coimeelioii 
will! the nu'dlalion hoard—Federal Jloiliatioii lloanl -liial deals willi rail¬ 
road labor troutdes'; 

Senator rATrEa.soN. That l.s the new board Unit inis lieeii named by tlie 
President Unit you linve in mind? 

Coiiiinissioner Wkix.stoCK. Xo, no. I have in mind llio raihvay-medialion 
board tliat Iia.s been in existence now for two or tlircc years under the Newlauds 
Act. 

Scmilor f’.VTTEiiso.N. Yes. With any ordinary body of men, wirli any ordinary 
corporation, I care not what its wealth and wliat its power may he, the views 
of a President of tlie United Stales, or the snggesliims or decrees of a board 
comprised of niile, wise, piilriolic citizens, recognized as sncli, would have a 
woiiilcrfiil cITcct. lint will yon—well, I don't want to .say liint, lull I can 
ea.sily Imagine sncli a body of men ns are ri'pi'cscntfsl by the niierators hi'ie 
being absolutely impervious to aiiytiiing tliat sncli a board woulil say or decree— 
ahsoliitely liiinervion.s. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Y'ou tliiiik, Ihen, tliat tlie X'l'wlamls Act would fail 
in a ease .sucli as tills? 

Senator Pattekron. I haven't any doiiht alioiit il, becanse iliere is nothing 
eompiil.sory about it. It is only advisory, and it lias only the moral force of 
.sucli a body of men as those beliind it. Why, you take tlie groat railroad strikes 
that were recenlly averted lliroiigli the efforts of this iioard and lliroiigli llie 
Inlei'posilion of tlie Prosideiif of llie Uniti.'d State.s. After till' reiireseiitalives 
of Ihe men ami nf tlie companies got to Wasliiiigton and tiilkisl with the Presi¬ 
dent, they said, “Y'es; let u.s have this investigation made”; and they pro- 
eeedi'd to make ihe iiivesiigatinii and tiiey went liiivk to work. Tims was 
averted a sirike that was witliiii 4S hours of being brouglit om But do you 
think that these gentlemen would do it? I Laughter.] 

Cliairman Wacsh. Now, we must liuvo perfect orih'r. I’lease do not give 
way to your fiH'lings. 

Senator Patteuson. Tliey believe in tlie divine right of their legal rights, 
and they say we are not going to be swerved from ttie assertion of our legal 
rights. 

(lommlsshiner Wkinstock. From the testimony yon gave this iiiornliig. Sena¬ 
tor, I want to be sure tliat I understood you correctly. 

Senator Patteb-son. Y'e.s, sir. 

Coininissioiier AVeinstock. Is thi.s cmimiisslou to understand that you place 
the burden of responsibility for the eontiuuutlon of violent'e and strike directly 
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upon the shouklers of tlie operators for their refusal to confer with the repre¬ 
sentatives of labor? * 

Senator Patthoon. I don't think that that stales It exactly. 1 believe that 
If the operators committee hud aftrecd to a confereiKC that that wouhl have 
result^ in a settlement of the .strike. I have a very, very strong conviction 
upon that subject. I\ow, I do not want to say that tlie resi)onslh!lity is on one 
side or on the other. I am sliiiply ftlvinj; you the efforts that the governor 
aiiil 1 niatle to bring about au aiuicablo j>ottloinont \ and ilio uiujuuUiitMl ret'usiil 
ol! the operators to even oonter witli the representatives of the nu*n, wliicli 
I believe was absolutely, In view of flte modern eunvietion a})out these great 
labor troubles, was absuUitcdy inexcusable. Now, tliey may justify it themselves. 
1 atn well understand. Mr. (Commissioner, how a Juan like Mr. Osgood—l clipped 
out from the News a verbatim statement of his lestiinony yesterday, and In 
this connection I'would like to read it, hccause it will tend io illustrate wh it 
I mean: 


Regarding the question of rccognitioti of the union Commissioner O’Connell 
asked Osgood, ‘When you say you will not rccognir.e the union, do you liave 
any particular organization in mind?' ‘Ko,’ reiilied O.sgood. ‘Persoimlly T do 
not want to do husine.ss wiili tlie thiited Mine Workers, and I will not do’liusi- 
ne.ss with tliciii. I quit in Iowa wlien iht'y ciiiiie tliere, giving iqi propertie.s 
wliich cost $400,0(10, and I sliall do tile siiiiie here, if neeessarv; lint I will not 
treat with them.’ ” 

Xow, iniiiginc if you can, any more ah.solute aud perfect and complole harrier 
to tlie sotllemeiU of conlroversles tliiiii tlic strong personality of Mr 0.sgooil 
Uttering .sentiments of that kind. It i.s n conviefion with liini. I liavc great 
respect for Mr. 0,sgwd. Osgood is a very intelligeiit man. Ordinarily he i.s 
a hunmne man. I tliink. I lliink tie is a man of good piirpose.s. But this idea 
ot tlie riglits of jiroperty and tlie riglits of employers lias iiet^omi*—1 don’t 
know wliat to denoiiiiiiate It. It is Just .sini|il,v a eouviction diwp rooted that 
you can not foiize; and I can well iiiiderslaml. I felt lliat lliere must be some 
such thing as tills inlerl'eriiig with our elforts to bring about a settleiiiciit wliicli 
met with such absolub' failure—a deep conviction upon the part of tliis man 
that he ouglit not to do it and lie would not do it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Wa.s tlie I’l-inidud Incident of the killing of the 
striking miner tliul you touclied upon tlie first act ot violence that took place 
in tills strike? * 


^ Senator Pattkr.son. I am not certain, but I think it was tlie first—welt, tlie 
first tragedy, 'J'iiere may have Imen listicuIVs and tilings of tliat kind. 1 don't 
tliink there was any propi'rty destroyed ; I don’t recall it. Tliere iiilglit po.ssilily 
have been, but lliey were small oeeuri-ences as comiiareil wllh this liomicide. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any knowledge of tlie circuiastniiees 
which led up to that tragedy? 

Senator Patterson. Ko, sir. I simply recall in a general way tliat tliis man 
may liave said something—I tliink the u.siial pretense is set up that lie made 
a motion of some kind to his hip pocket. Tliat iilwiiys occurs, you know, wlien 
a man is killed. Tliat is tlie nearest to anytidiig lilie au excuse I can now 
rei'all having been given. 

Comiulssloner Weinstock. Wa.s tlie case investlgatisl liy llie autliorities? 

Senator I’attekson. Tliat I iim not preii.ired to say. 

Oommlssiom'r Weinstock. Sis'iningly, from your te.stiiiiouy_ 

Senator Patterson {interrupting). 1 think he wii.s let out ini bail 

(mmmlssioner Weinstock. Yes; seemingiy, from your testimony, inistaltes 
were made on all sides by tlie ojierators, by the workers, and bv’tlie Slate 
administration? 

Senator Patter.son. I don’t think there i.s any qiie.stion about it 

Coiiiinissioner Wei.nstock. Now, could you, for tlie information of fids com¬ 
mission, because we arc very anxious to find out where mistakes are made in 
tJiese labor uhsputes, so that wo van make some iuK!ommen(lation.s to prevent a 
repartition of them—will you, for the inforniation of thi.'^ commission, give wlmt 
In your opinion, were the mistakes of ttie three different factors? 

Senator Patterson. Tlie wliolc strike system is a mistake. I think it is 
barbarous. The strike system is based upon violence. Tliat is wliat it means. 
It does not require that blows should be struck or property burned or men 
killed; but the thwry of a strike, as I understand it, is this, that we will bring 
the employer to our terms through interference with his proiierty; through 
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Interference with Ills business; and I think a man's business Is as much property 
as Ills house or his horae. And when a strike Is inaugurated Its purpose Is to 
cripple his business—to bring him to terms—a species of Intimidation, 

tlommlssloner Weinstock. Do you think, then, that labor made a mistake in 
striking? 

.Senator rATTEB.S 0 M. No; I don't say tliat, because I go upon the tlieory 
that the strike is the only available means tlmt labor has of enforcing its de- 
niaiid.s. Now', for Illustration, during the lust interview that Gov. Ammons and 
I Iiad with these operators this sort of a controversy arose. They engaged in 
ver.v, very bitter denunciations of unions. I said, “ Yes, gentlemen, strikes are 
marked all along their course with murder and arson and other degrees and 
<inalitlp.s of violence, none of wlilcli l.s ever ju,stifled or can be justified. But yet, 
when you will array upon one side the benefits that have been brought to the 
great mass of workingmen througli the agency of strikes and on the other .side 
tlie violence that has occurred and that has marked their course, tlie benefit to 
.■society i.s largely on the side of the strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What, then, do you regard as the mistakes of labor 
in this case? 

Senator I’attek.son. To undertake to name tlieir mistake.s— If they made ml.s- 
takes—is to affect a knowledge of the underlying causes for it, which I have 
not. 

Commissioner AVein,stock. Well, then, while you helleve that they made mis¬ 
takes, you are not in a po.sitlon to name them, i.s that it? 

Senator Patterson. Now, If I say I am not in a position to name them, I 
would be, rather, classifying the acts of violence tliat have been committed with 
simple mistakes, and tlien not being alile to say that they were mistakes. As a 
i intter of course, no one can justify violence to the person or the destruction of 
property. The law and Its officers take the place of private i'cdres.s of wrongs. 
That is the theory. 

So far as that really can be, it ought to be made effective. There Is no 
(lueslion about that. But wldle thei-e is no j>i,stifi<'ation, there i.s very often 
provocation. There may have been provocation during these various disturb¬ 
ances—to the mine guards to shoot and kill. There may have been some provo¬ 
cation for the miners to have committed the violence that tlicy are charged with. 
I can not undertake to pa.ss upon tlie right or the wrong of any particular thing 
that has been done, except to decry In the most positive manner any act of law¬ 
lessness that has been committed by either side. And, then, when it comes to 
decreeing the punishment, the condemnation that it i.s to receive, to find out— 
was there provocation or was it wanton and malicious-1 am not in position to 
pass upon tliose things. I can hardly say that they arc mistakes. Of course, it 
depends largely upon the viewpoint. You take tlie workingman, us.socialed 
with his union, he has not any question about both the necessity and the justi¬ 
fication of the strike that they engage in. And the law—maybe this mistake 
is in the law—the law has progressed so far that strikes are now legal. It Is 
not so long ago when to strike was an llle.gal act. It w'as a mi,?demeanor under 
the law. Wliere two or tliree men went out from work as a result <it an agree¬ 
ment, a deliberation, It was a misdemeanor at common law. And .vet, by force 
of public opinion or some other force working upon the minds of judges and 
tiie administration of the law, that had to be modified; and the courts them¬ 
selves first commenced to modify it by taking away from the mere act the 
criminal aspect of it that existed before, until we have now almost uniform 
decisions of the courts that the strike Is not unlawful, and there is hardly a 
legislature that has not Icgislatt-d upon the subject of strikes and legalized 
them. As I said before, tlie stidkc itself is not far removed from violence. The 
strike means, and the primary purpose of a strike is to injure the employer. I 
haven't any question in the world about the necessity for It, because I go upon 
the theory that there are mighty few employers that voluntarily raise wages. 
There are very few employers who voluntarily improve working conditions. I 
tlilnk It requires—and that is the rea.son I suggested, fully and completely, the 
necessity for the thing that I think is really a barbarous method of righting 
wrongs—for want of a better method, mark you, that it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that men should have the right to unionize; that men should have the right 
to be represented in negotiations, especially where large numbers are employed; 
should have the right to negotiate with their emplo.ver, one for all, and have 
some power, through the force of the organization, to enforce the agreement 
that they get. 
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within groping for these remedies that 

Ttipv nri ^ ''‘® 'Afferent cominuiiities. 

are simply laboring men and are availing themselves of the best means 
within reach to accomplish what they conceive to he a good end. ^,11 go 
n^n the theory that all skies are doing the best they can, availing themselves 

?ng*'i?thif ennmrv ’ n‘‘t f ^ civilization Is advnnc- 

af of ?hm n®"'’ Kra<iually there will be evolve,! 

1 this troiiblo^ and turmoil and violence a system tliat will come 

hnvl” vPt^“**R,®t*“T^'h’' employee and to society than any 

\\e have yet. But I have not been able to evolve that svstom I 
have d()ne some thinking about It and I discover that in putting ’ any 
sjstein into operation that lias to deal with men, with all of tlieir weak- 
nesses and their vanities and their pride and their selllshne,ss and their unwill- 
ingnes.s to submit to dictation, even tlieir wrongs, we are in a tremendous 
maze, and I can not work it out, and I do not beiiove any man can work out a 
sy.stem that wit meet with tlie approval of the great bfsly of the people. Tia'i-e 
fhpf coercion about any plan or system that is adopt,'d, and 

that Is the rea.son I stand In favor of compulsory arliitration whicii will take 
tlie one side and the otlior and say, “Gentlemen, for the sak,' of tlie gmieral 
puhllc, without regard to yourselves, although wo have your good in mind vou 
have got to do this, and you have got to do that.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. In passing, I might say. Senator, it may be some 
comfort to you to know- j c 

Senator 1 'atticiison. IVlmt is tlmt? 

Commissioner W einstik'k. I say, in pas.sing. it niav lie some comfort to vou 
to know tliat 1 have discovered tbat tlie world is searching for the same missing 
link yon are setircliing for—Ix'tween capital and lalior. 

Senator I’attehson. And tlicy are ns far apart and liave not foniid it I sun- 
pose. ‘ 

Commissioner Wetkstock. M ill yon tid! tis, Senator, vvliat yon regard as the 
mistakes of tlic oiieralors in tills cas,‘? 


Senator PArrEitsoN. I tliink the fiindninental mistake of tlie operators I can 
put my finger on tliat, was in refusing to even confer with tlie leaders’whom 
tiie strikers selecti'd to represent tlicm. I think tlmt that is inevcusahic That 
IS my viewpoint. 

_ Of course, when you go to Mr. Osgood. lie talks aliout the man wlio wa.s seek¬ 
ing work, having tlie power and tlie right to select his emjilover, and if he don’t 
like one he can go to another, and tliat a man mav do with his own as lie 
wislies. He puts labor upon the same fimting, so his testimony clearlv dis¬ 
closes, vyith the purehase and the sale of proiicrty, live stixik or dead'prop¬ 
erty. He justifies himself and I think lie honestly does it, and from his 
viewpoint, but I think it was the one great fundamental error; perliaps tlie 
original error was in the strike, perhaps it was not justified. I don’t know. I 
don’t pretend to say. But after the strike was on and after-through clinsten- 
Ing Influences of tlmt eonfllct tlie representatives of tlie miners were in a mood 
to make many concessions, even to tlie yielding of tlieir desire for recogni¬ 
tion as I sniil, I think tlmt the fiindaiiKuital error upon tlie part of tiie em¬ 
ployees was to refuse to even confer wllli tlie leailers. I don't tlilnk tliore is 
an.y excuse for tlmt attitude upon tlie part of any employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what do you regard 'as the mistakes of tlie 
•State administration in this case? 


Senator Pattorson. Oh, I wouldn’t criticise the State administration. I don’t 
want to do that. I think tlmt Gov. Ammons made a mistake wlicn he cimnged 
the policy [laughter]- 

Clmlrman Walsh. We must have perfect order, please. 

Senator Patterson. Or use to which the militia should he put. I think lie 
made a very, very grave mistake. You discov,*r wlien the I’resident came into 
the field, when practically lie had to llsloii to the almost universal demand for 
Federal troops, that he saw to it that the Federal troops were not used by 
either side. He said, “ Protect property ’’—just ns the governor did, wlicn he 
originally called out the troops—“ protect men at work, allow residents to go to 
work, protect them In work,’’ but not using the short an,l very expressive term 
“ strike breaker; ’’ don’t protect anything of the kind, don’t take sides; In other 
words, try to treat both sides alike, and while the Fcileral Goviernment was 
In command here, as It was possible for him to do. I think It was a very wise 
uiiderlakliig on his part and absolutely jmslifluhle. 
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Interference with Ills business; and I think a man's business Is as much property 
as Ills house or his horae. And when a strike Is inaugurated Its purpose Is to 
cripple his business—to bring him to terms—a species of Intimidation, 

tlommlssloner Weinstock. Do you think, then, that labor made a mistake in 
striking? 

.Senator rATTEB.S 0 M. No; I don't say tliat, because I go upon the tlieory 
that the strike is the only available means tlmt labor has of enforcing its de- 
niaiid.s. Now', for Illustration, during the lust interview that Gov. Ammons and 
I Iiad with these operators this sort of a controversy arose. They engaged in 
ver.v, very bitter denunciations of unions. I said, “ Yes, gentlemen, strikes are 
marked all along their course with murder and arson and other degrees and 
<inalitlp.s of violence, none of wlilcli l.s ever ju,stifled or can be justified. But yet, 
when you will array upon one side the benefits that have been brought to the 
great mass of workingmen througli the agency of strikes and on the other .side 
tlie violence that has occurred and that has marked their course, tlie benefit to 
.■society i.s largely on the side of the strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What, then, do you regard as the mistakes of labor 
in this case? 

Senator I’attek.son. To undertake to name tlieir mistake.s— If they made ml.s- 
takes—is to affect a knowledge of the underlying causes for it, which I have 
not. 

Commissioner AVein,stock. Well, then, while you helleve that they made mis¬ 
takes, you are not in a po.sitlon to name them, i.s that it? 

Senator Patterson. Now, If I say I am not in a position to name them, I 
would be, rather, classifying the acts of violence tliat have been committed with 
simple mistakes, and tlien not being alile to say that they were mistakes. As a 
i intter of course, no one can justify violence to the person or the destruction of 
property. The law and Its officers take the place of private i'cdres.s of wrongs. 
That is the theory. 

So far as that really can be, it ought to be made effective. There Is no 
(lueslion about that. But wldle thei-e is no j>i,stifi<'ation, there i.s very often 
provocation. There may have been provocation during these various disturb¬ 
ances—to the mine guards to shoot and kill. There may have been some provo¬ 
cation for the miners to have committed the violence that tlicy are charged with. 
I can not undertake to pa.ss upon tlie right or the wrong of any particular thing 
that has been done, except to decry In the most positive manner any act of law¬ 
lessness that has been committed by either side. And, then, when it comes to 
decreeing the punishment, the condemnation that it i.s to receive, to find out— 
was there provocation or was it wanton and malicious-1 am not in position to 
pass upon tliose things. I can hardly say that they arc mistakes. Of course, it 
depends largely upon the viewpoint. You take tlie workingman, us.socialed 
with his union, he has not any question about both the necessity and the justi¬ 
fication of the strike that they engage in. And the law—maybe this mistake 
is in the law—the law has progressed so far that strikes are now legal. It Is 
not so long ago when to strike was an llle.gal act. It w'as a mi,?demeanor under 
the law. Wliere two or tliree men went out from work as a result <it an agree¬ 
ment, a deliberation, It was a misdemeanor at common law. And .vet, by force 
of public opinion or some other force working upon the minds of judges and 
tiie administration of the law, that had to be modified; and the courts them¬ 
selves first commenced to modify it by taking away from the mere act the 
criminal aspect of it that existed before, until we have now almost uniform 
decisions of the courts that the strike Is not unlawful, and there is hardly a 
legislature that has not Icgislatt-d upon the subject of strikes and legalized 
them. As I said before, tlie stidkc itself is not far removed from violence. The 
strike means, and the primary purpose of a strike is to injure the employer. I 
haven't any question in the world about the necessity for It, because I go upon 
the theory that there are mighty few employers that voluntarily raise wages. 
There are very few employers who voluntarily improve working conditions. I 
tlilnk It requires—and that is the rea.son I suggested, fully and completely, the 
necessity for the thing that I think is really a barbarous method of righting 
wrongs—for want of a better method, mark you, that it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that men should have the right to unionize; that men should have the right 
to be represented in negotiations, especially where large numbers are employed; 
should have the right to negotiate with their emplo.ver, one for all, and have 
some power, through the force of the organization, to enforce the agreement 
that they get. 
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Ccmmissloaer Wei.nstock. Do you ktion' auy reason, Senator, wliy, with a 
sisterhood of about 25 State.s now living under workmen’s compensation, and 
with the experience of those 25 States, do you know of any good reason why 
Colorado should not promptly join that sisterhood of States? 

Senator PATiEasoK. No, sir; I think it ought to. 

Commissioner Weikstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Omnell would like to nsk some (iuestion.s. 

Comiui.ssioner O’Conxei.l. In those letters that you drew up, Senator, you 
and the governor, to be sent to the mine operators, I note you specify in 
Ihere a number of law.s that you n‘niu‘.st they .shall agrre to live up to? 

Senator Patteh.sox. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli. As the basis of tiie adjustment? 

Senator Pattehsox. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connei.i,. Are we to infer from that that they were not living 
up to tbo.se laws? 

Senator PxTTEasoN. No, sir. On tlie contrary, this was the .situation as to 
that: The mim, the repie.seutatives of tin: luiion, wei'C daiining that they were 
not living up to them, while the oi)erator.s claimed tliey were. So we felt timt 
if we could get a clear and distinct declaration uiion the |)arl of tt.e <'ompanies, 
specifying the items in which these laws would be observed, that we could use 
tliat as the basis of settling the wliole coni rover.sy. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.r.. Wmdd you care to express your personal opinii'o 
as to whether these hiw.s were being lived up to or not? 

Senator PATTKn.so.x. No; I wonldn’t care- I moan I am quilo willing to 
expres.s my opinion, I do not hi'sitate to express iny \ iews about it. 

Commissioner O'Con.xeu,. I will be very glad to have you do so. 

Senator Patteiiso.n. Well, I don't third; tlrey wei'e. Now, l,d;e the law with 
reference to discrirrrirmiiorr against rnentlier’s of urrlotr,s. I wa,s trriking to tire 
opei'alors and oire of them lirrd to smile when they were insistent that tin'}' were. 
They said they were. 15trt ther-e is nr) qrrestion l)nt what tlirs was going on 
coirs'tantly. rftr. Osgomi drmpired an expression wiriclr is an explanallort of it. 
lie spoke about trrrt Iceeprrrg ngifttlors, Jlost rriryhody corrrrrs urtrler tire Iread of 
an agitator tlrat Irrrs an iirdeponderrt expression upon any snl)joet that affects 
Irrdusfry. Now, tlior-e is no qirostlrrn in the world hrrt thrrt for years tire member 
of tire rinlon tlrat fmrld Iris way into titerse mines—take, for instance, the mine 
of Mr. Osgootl—if it was rliseovereri tlrat Ire wrrs a trternber’ of the uirloa and 
lisperl upon the subject of the union, they found a way to grd rid of him. Tlirrt 
Wits nrrt the reason that tlrey gave, hrrt llrere is nr) dO)ibt in the world about that 
being tl)e reason. liut they got rl)l r)f l)l)n. 

lArt me suggest a))otI)er tl]i))g. During our controversy these strikers werr* 
denounced as a lot of fo)'elgr)ers, ignorant fellows, lawless men, witho)]t any 
appreciation of the benefits r)nd tl)e goodness of American lal)or conditions, 
easily led; and yet I co)>ld not l)elp tl)ink)ng, and I suggested tl)at cveryo))® 
of these people had been h]' 0 ))gt)t into tlie tit))te hy the co)nnan))>s thonselvr'-s. 

Let me tell you what owrurrod. I believe it has been the practice of a number 
of the ]))in(‘s to employ uorr.Eirglisli-sperrking foi'eigrrei's and to get them brio 
their mines. It has been p))hl)ely slntcrl in the |)]-ess, anrl ))ot denied, that I 
l)ave seen, thi)t in tire U)lne of the C. F. & I. tl)ere ai-e 22 different dlair'cts 
spolcen. I was talldng will) )i vm'v )-epu1r)hle ellizen and a luisrness man in 
Denver al)Oi)t a inontl) or six \)'eeks ago )ihr)))t this lrouI)le. Tie )))nde this state¬ 
ment ; he said, “ Se))ntor, I know tln)t tljere has been a deliberate policy upm) 
tl)e pr)]'t of tl)e C. F, & I. to till (In'ir inirrr-s will) foreigner’s, and with fori'igiieis 
of different countries.” And then ire ninile tills statement: He said, “Twelve 
or fourteen years a,go I was furnishing thinu men "—that Is not so long ago; it 
is III the century 1900—“ ami wlioii I woulii get the oi'ders for men frequeniiy 
I would get them in writing, and tliey specified the niimlier of one nntlonniily 
and the number of another natloniillly—all .speaking different languages—ami 
no Engllsli-speaking nallonality. And I got thmii.” It. to niy mind, shows a 
very (Jellborate and well-fought out system by which tliey would get gooil 
workmen that would cau-so them as little troulile as possltile. I go upon tlie 
tlieory that in this country when yon gr't Fnglish-speaking men together, or 
though they may be noii-Engllsh sponking, as they learn the systi'iiis of the 
country and the rights of onr citizenship in the country, and tilings of that 
kind, they just naturally get together and naturally get to talking about their 
own welfnre ami wliat tliey will do about it. It may li<‘ an impi’ovenient in 
working condition or it may be the getting of hotter wages, or something of that 
kind. I believe If what I said is true; that is, the statement that was made to 
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me. It seems to me that the purpose of that was to keep down as much as pos¬ 
sible the cooperation of the men toward any given end—to get men In their 
employ who would be quite content to go to work in the morning, work during 
the length of time the law permits, go to their homes, go to bed, get up and 
go to work again without giving serious thought to the advancement either of 
their own individual comfort or the advancement of their class. 

I think there is another reason, and, frankly, I Intended to say something 
about that, if you will pardon me. The men employed by these great mining 
companies have been used as great political powers. It is the deliberate pur¬ 
pose, no doubt about it in the world, of these great companies to control the 
officials of the counties in which they are operating to have a very great In¬ 
fluence in the selection of Judges and in determining the constitution of the 
courts. 

Commissioner CGonneix. Have they succeeded in doing that in this State? 

Senator r.vrrEK.soN. Ves, air. If anybody will take the trouble to rend the 
election returns from two or three of the counties of this State where these 
large operating companies are, they will find that returns of elections from the 
precincts in which these mining camps are located are, as a rule, nearly 
unanimously in favor of either the men or the liiUlatcd measures that the com¬ 
panies favor, it makes no difference of what party candidates may happen to 
lie. They may select sonKame in one party, a Democrat, or someone In the 
Republican Party. They know whom they want elected. They do not hesitate. 
Judging from the results, to make it known, and somehow or other they have 
the moans, the power to get from these precincts the vote Just ns they want it. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Now, if they have actually power to that extent, 
what influence or power do they carry in the controlling of the small operator 
of the State—the managing of his business for him? 

.Senator PAri'EnsoN. Well, I can't say. Now, .Mr. Dsgood .spoke about the 
mine owners, the mine operators’ association which has Just lately been formed. 
I haven’t any question but that the purpose of that ns he gave it could be 
readily extended into having a great deal of unanimity as to everything that 
may be desired in the operation of the mines. But what influence the large 
mine owner might have over the small mine owner I don't know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is lie In iiosition to force better treatment because 
of being a larger shipper than the smaller man? 

.Senator P.vtteeson. I don’t want to pass upon that. I know we have had a 
lot of trouble in days gone by with our little mine not getting what we— 
not so much lately; not so much In the last five or six years, but previously to 
that time, we happened to have a whole lot of trouble In not getting what we 
considered fair treatment from the railroads. That Is all I could say about it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The laws of the State require that they shall pay 
their employees twice per month? 

Senator Pattesson. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Has Unit l)eon done? 

Senator Pattesson. So far as I know, it Iia.s been. I do not know anything 
to the contrary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliere a law whleli say.s lliey shnil not comiiel 
the employees to patronize company store.s, or tliey sliall not operate company 
stores? 

Senator PArrEBsoN. I tliink so. No; not prohibit the oiienitlon of company 
stores. I am not certain al)out that. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. But that was provided for in your letter to the 
employers? 

Senator Patterson. Yes; surely; and we referred to the section of tlie law. 
I think it refers to the section of the law—I tiiink there is a section. That is 
my Judgment about it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Arc they operating company stores? 

Senator Patterson. I do not think that they are operating them in the name 
of the coal mining companies. That would be my Judgment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you been in some of the larger mining 
camps yourself? 

Senator Patterson. Very, very seldom. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l, But you luive been there at some time? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir; but not with the view of education along any 
line. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Wouldn’t you know then where there was a num¬ 
ber of stores In a mining camp, or Just one big store? 
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Senator Pattesson. Not from observation; no, I wouldn’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would be evident If there was only one large 
store there, even though It may not be absolutely necessary for the men to 
patronize that store, there would be no other store there for them? 

Senator Patteeson. My understanding is that many of these mines are In 
what you might call Isolated sections of the county or the State, and the. big 
companies have a great area of territory, and they absolutely control the 
business within thousands of acres that they are owners of. I can well under¬ 
stand how it would be a tremendous Inconvenience for the minors under such 
circumstances not to trade at the company stores, because they would not have 
facilities to trade elsewhere, and I think the companies aim to make their 
stores an Item of considerable profit. For instance, I think Mr. Osgood stated 
that they made an average profit of about 20 per cent, and they turned over 
their stock five or six times a year. I think he made some such statement ns 
that That shows a pretty active business and a pretty large profit That is a 
considerable item, and it Is to the interest of the companies to have all the 
trade they can control in their stores, and they would like to have it. But 
now to what extent they go to bring it about, I do not know. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Do you know of the scrip payment provided for 
in this communication? 

Senator Patteuson. Not much. I have no personal knowledge at all. I 
simply know of the fact. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Senator, I am going to ask you for a volunlary 
contribution as an attorney. 

Senator Pattehson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like if you would furnish ns with a copy of 
the decision of the supreme court that you mentioned, in which the court de¬ 
cided that wherever the military were they have control. 

.Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Con)mlssioner Lennon. And give your reasons for dissent from tliat decision. 
Furnish It to us, say, a month from now. 

Senator Patterson. I will tell you wl)nt I will do. I will furnl.sh you with 
the volume of the j'cports In which the decision Is contained. I will then furnish 
you with a copy of the dis.sentlng opinion of Judge Steele. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, that Is the case you referred to? 

Senator Patterson. That Is the decision I referred to. In which the whole 
matter Is very distinctly and graphically set forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretsou would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. In speaking of compulsory arbitration. Senator, 
you stated that a tribunal of this character clothed with the sovereign au¬ 
thority of the State would be accepted, by the men at least, as of great weight? 
Did I misunderstand you? 

Senator Patterson. I don’t think so; I give you that as my opinion. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Provided the lalioring men of tla> State, regardless 
of unionism or nonunlsm, become Imbned with tlie Idea that that tribunal was 
dominated by the same influences that they miglit Ijelleve that some of the 
otlier State agencies were dominated by, would that sovereign authority cut 
any figure? 

Senator Patterson. I will give you my views about tliat. Tlie administration 
of all laws must be through human agencies. Tliose agencies arc either elected 
or appointed, and no human agency can be perfect. For the settlement of con¬ 
troversies between citizens, or between citizens and gi-eat corporations, or be¬ 
tween great corporations, the law compels them to come into court, or it gives 
to cither side the right to bring them into court. I may Involve millions, tliat 
controversy, or thousands, or tens of thou-sands, or hundreds of thousands. The 
decisions may be very Imperfect and very unfair; but once they have passed 
the final tribunal they are the law, and all the power of the Government is 
brought to enforce them. Now, we have got to go upon the theory that the 
appointing power. If he Is at all responsive to public opinion, will, in the selec¬ 
tion of such agencies, use his best judgment to get as good men as It can. 
The people, if they elect, have got to do the same thing. We must have judges, 
whether they are appointed or elected; both the electors and the appointing 
pow'er may make very, very grave mistakes, and yet litigants have got to 
submit thmselves to It. Now that illustrates my Idea. 

Commissioner Garretson, Well, now, let us give it a practiciU parallel. I 
assume, then, that your opinion is—or am I to assume that your opinion la 
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that the militia of the State of Colorado have the universal resi)ect and their- 
actions tlie approval of the citizens of Colorado in the past yeiu’? 

Senator Pattebson. No, sir; you are not to assume that. 

Olialrinan Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourneii until 10 o'clocl: 
lo-inorrow mornina. 

(Tliercupon at 4.30 o’clock p. m. the furtlier proceedings were adjourned until 
tlie following day, Friday, Decenilier 4, 1914, at 10 o'clock in tlie morning.) 


De.wei!, Coi.o., Tliiirsdny, Dccenihrr .}. HU’/—ID a . m. 

Present: Cliairmiin Wal.sli, Commissitiners I'allard, O'Conm'll, l.cnnon, (Jar- 
retson, Common.s, and Wi'lii.‘it<n'k. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Tile coniniission will plea.se lie in order. 

Senator, will you please ri'.sunie tlie .standV Coniinissioner Curretson laid 
not flnislied la.st night; lie lias some more question.s. 

Senator Pattebson. I had not finished my answer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good. I tliouglit you laid, or I would not liave 
stopped when I did last niglit, .so you iiuiy proceed with your aii.swer now. 

Senator Patteilson. I would like tlie .steuograplier to road llio que.sllon and 
my answer as far a.s given. 

The Stenoc.kaphek (reading): 

“Comml.s.sioner (tAiiKU-r.soN. Well, now, let us give it a practii'.al parallel. T 
assume, tlien. tiiat your opinion is—or niii I to assiiiiie tliat your opinion is tiuit 
the militia of tlie .Slate of Colorado iiave tlie universal resjieet and tlielr a.-- 
tlons tlie apjiroval of tlie citizens of Colorado in tlie pa.st year? 

“ Senator Pattebson. No, sir; you are not to assiiini' tliat.” 

.Senator Pattek.son. Tliat answer needs .some modilication.s ttiat I was aliont 
to give w'heii the adjournment was aiinoniK-ed. I do not know of miyliody in 
the State who does not recognize hotli the wi.sdom and necessity of a well- 
regulated militia. It Is in times of stress one of tlie ctiief arms of the execu¬ 
tive power, and wlien tlie neee.ssity requires It should lie used uiifliiicliiiigly. 
Tlie question might be construed, as applied to tlie action of tlie militia at all 
times during tlie recent troubles in tlie .sontliorn part of the State, and it was 
with that possible view that my niiswcr was made. Tliere is a very large 
body, very resiiectable people, very lionoralile peo|ile, wlio liearlily approve of 
everything, so far as I Iniow, of wliat was done by the nillitia under tlie com¬ 
mand of its olficers. Cut tliere is al:so ii very largo uiiinlier of peiqilo that d-' 
not approve of what was done by tlie militia in the late trouhles—at least it 
does not command tlie universal resiiect and confidence of tlio people. 

Commissioner Gabsetson. Is tiie second body—you used the term in dc-scrili- 
ing the first section. Is the .second iiody of citizens ,a.s respectalile an element 
as the first? 

Senator Patteb.son. I think so—absolutely ns respectalile, althougli they rep¬ 
resent what might be called different elasses of occiqiation. I tliink tlio com¬ 
mercial class, with many exo'iilions, of course, and those wiio are intlinntei.v 
citlier In business or otlierwl.se, associated with the liig corporations of Hie 
State do not hesitate to indorse everylliing Unit was said and done, and give it 
to be understood tliat force is tlie only roniedy; tliat is, tlie laws mast I),i 
exer-uted, must be uiiheld. Tli.at i.s tlieir general .statement, .\iiil It follows 
as a corollary to that, tliat wlmlever the niilitiu does Is right and is to be com¬ 
mended. While tliere is anotlier large body of eiiually respectable men and 
women wlio arc not engaged in conimereiiil iiursuits, who might be moio 
closely allied witli the worl;ing element, the trades of al! kinds and manual 
occupations, and I think wliat might he called the student or thinking class. 
They go upon the tlieory that llie militia may tiocome quite lawless, u.se nn- 
neces-sary violence, and go to such extremes that It is neither authorized by the 
law nor'contemplated by the law or sound judgment; and that by reason of 
exce.sses in that direction it can not be said that the militia, as it is at pre.scnt 
managed, command tlie universal resjicct and esteem of tlie people. 

Now, one other matter. Things, according to general repute and published 
statements in connection with the militia, have recently occurred that are caus¬ 
ing a gi’eat deal of comment—adverse comment—^so far as I have hoard any 
comment upon the subject. Apparently in anticipation of the time when tlie 
General Government will recall its troops, tlie militia Is lieing, in a sense, re¬ 
organized, tile companies filled and things of that kind, upon the theory, I 
suppose, that they may be required to take the field. A large number of enlist- 
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meiits have recently occurred in tlie Kouthera field: and according to common 
report—public statements tiint are not detnetl—new coiniianies have lieen 
organized, or old companies tilled, witli eini)lo.vees of the coal operators In tiie 
south to the numlter of some 400 and over. 

Xow, I have no he.sltntion in siiying tliat if tlie Federal tiooi)s should Ite 
recalled and the State militia be compelled to take tlie field, that to u.se such 
men, if these'reports are true, as members of the inilUia in that field, would 
be a great blot upon the escutcheon of the State militia and tlie Stale officials 
wlio are responsible for tliat cliaracler of enlistments, lieeiiuse wlien men wlio 
arc employed by one of tlie .side.s to a great conflict like this are enrolled in 
tile militia it Is utterly Impossible for tliem to act in iinytliing like an im¬ 
partial and a fair spirit toward the bodies of men wlio it is presnmeil are go¬ 
ing to violate the law. Tliey woukl be mere iiarli.saiis. and I can liarilly eon- 
eeive it possilile that under the eircumsiance.s the iiiillliu of this .'State sliould 
he enlarged or reorganized witli a body of any .such men. 

t.Viniml.ssioner GAimKT.so.v. In your oiiiiiloii, yeiialur. is (lie seiitiineiit. llie con¬ 
demnatory sentiment you liave deserilted us tlirt of a large body of eiii/.cns 
ba.sed ou the fact tliat tliey lielieve (lie .'hate militia was n.sed as an inslrninent 
in favor of one side, or wtrs it not ? 

fieiiator P.vn'Eiisox, Yes, .sir: 1 tliiiil; you liave reiiclied tlie crux of tiie ad¬ 
verse seiiliiiient I liave referred In—a conviction in the niiiid.s of tlnit great 
b illy of people tliat tlie militia was iisisl in a partis.in 'wny to overcome tiie 
strikers. 

■Commissioner O.rRinvrsox. Now. for the jiarallel.' If liial lielief is e.xislant 
in regard lo a.s grctit a brancli of tlic Slate gorernnient as tlie inilitia, docs not 
tlie opimsition to tlie men and liie lioani to decide iineslioiis uiiiier cimiiiilsory 
arliitrution lie in ilie liclief that tliat .same doniinance would govern that lioiird? 

Senator I’.rTTBiisoN. Ko, sir; I tliink I would lie eoinpelled to answer liial, to 
be iiierally correct, yes and no. Tlio fear of iiofli siiies—of cerliaii oleiiicnts 
only of liotli sides—is that they may not be aide to secure from .such a board 
a full meed of justice from tlieir standpoint—inlglit not be aide to obtain all 
tile wages they lliiniglit the,\' onglil to liave or all tiie prolection in life and 
li^■e■sn^ing npiiaratus; on tlio otlier side tliey feel they would be eoniiadled to 
pay wages tliey on.glit not to pay or have to go to tlie expense in affording 
proper protection to life and henitli tliat ttiey can not afford to go to. 1 don’t 
liav-o in niitui other elements; tliat Is, tlie view of tlie oilier elements. Wlien 
I stniiil for eoininil.sory arliitrution I ttiink I am repre.seiitiiig tlie sentiment 
and tlie firm conviction of tiie great liedy of liiith sides in controversies of tins 
kind. 

Commi.s.sioner O.vinnCTso.N. If tliat view reiire.sents the ciinseiisu.s of opinion 
of tlio great Innly, how is it tliat on tills continent no legislative liody lias made 
it effective? 

Senator P.vtter.sox. Tinit lias lieen llie wonder to me. Init I will loll yon wliy, 
in my opinion. Wlien a legislature meids, or even lietore. llio.se two elements 
tliat interest tliem.selves in le.gi.slation of tiint kind in securing or preventing it 
liceonie exceedingly udive ami sidicitoiis, v.liile Uie great liody give little or no 
attention to the Icglsiutiun. 

Commissioner G.ikretso.x. Is it not a fact tliat one of llie.se elements Hint 
represent organizcal labor in that activity, l.s only carrying out the couiiuand, 
in set terms, of the great body of the nimi tliat tliey represent? 

Senator Pattebson. Of course, that is dilficult for me to say. I liave no 
doulit but that the leading inlluential labor leaders, lierc and elsewhere, liave 
considered tliis propo.s!tioii, because it is one that they have been compelled 
to consider; and, I tliink, they readied the conclusion that they can belter 
effectuate the end.s they are seeking tlirougli either popular opinion or Ihe 
coercive measures they are ulilc to apply tbrougli the strike and other things 
tlmt are assoclatixl with it. And they would ratlier take their chanees—now 
those are the Inlluentiiii people, I do not think it is the eommiind or the 
desire of the great body of tho.se different organizations. To my mind, the 
few, as is usually the case in organizations ot that kind, lead, direct, and 
control the many. The body of those—of the organization—well, I will not 
miike the criticism I wa.s going to malie, because It can do no good. Hut when 
tills question of compulsory arbitration was being dl.seusscd in Denver ami in 
the State—now. I tliink I am a very good judge of public opinion, and I tliink 
1 am able to .ludge Iiow far the expressions of ttiose who discuss sncli mat¬ 
ters will represent the views of the great body—there was an almost geuerul 
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pxprosslon In favor of tlie law for compulsory arbitration—the amemiment 
to the constitution. 

The lower house of the legislature more nearly represents popular opinion, 
and, ns a rule, Is left more untrammeled by the elements who are engaged in 
manipulating legislation and molding and controlling It. They neither spend 
their exertions nor their time, ns a rule, beyond the ordinary solicitation In 
Irying to mold, guide, or control legislation of this character In the more 
impular body. So it is with Congress. The House is much more free to 
respond to public opinion than is the Senate—at least it has bren In the past. 

[ Now, take this compulsory arbitration proposition. It passed the house 
very soon after tlie legl.slature met, and, I tldnli. It passed the house In re- 
.sponse to a recognized popular opinion demanding it. But when we got to 
the senate tliere we found members—representatives of labor who were dls- 
. tlnctly and largely elected by reason of tlieir close affiliation with the labor 
element, and, perhaps, members of organizral labor—opposing the measure. 

On tlie other hand there were members, who, quite honorable, I suppose, 

I li.slened and were Inclined to listen to the wislies of the great Interests—and 
yet In the Senate, under tliose circumstances—with tlie more or less active 
. effort.s of labor leaders, some of (hem wore opposed to It, and the influences 
; that the great interests brought to liear upon tliose whom (hey could reach— 
it had a majority In tlie senate, and came, as I nnderstand, the record was 
I made, within two vote,s of getting the two-thirds vote necessary to submit 
I that proposition to the peoiile. I believe if tliat Mins put liefore the iieoiile, 
even with the active opposition, if that amendment had been adopted and siili- 
i mittod to the people, I believe that with the active opposition of the great 
interests and the active opposition of the labor people, it would have carried 
and lieen made a part of tlie constitution by an overwhelming majority. 

I (.'omniissioner (jAEKETSon. Could it have been done at any time except wlien 
the country was suffering from tlie present polide.s? 

! Senator Patteuson. I think so. I tliink that tliere is a general widespread 
opinion among the plain people and men in moderately .small businesses, 

. wlietlier It is commercial or manufacturing; and tlie great body of the work- 
^ ing people, not only at times of great stress, but at all times when tlie mat¬ 
ter Is brought up, that believe that compulsory arbitration would be a genuine 
boon to the State. 

j (.'omniissioner Gabretsox. How do you reconcile your e,stimalo of the atti¬ 
tude of union men to the fact tliat their leaders, when you take Into con- 
; slderatlon that every scrap of Federal legislation that has been pa.ssed look¬ 
ing to the adjustment of industrial troulile, lias had its inception with those 
same men, for instance, the Kdman Act and tiie Newlands Act? 

Senator PArrEESON. In the lirst place, I do not know wliether it would be 
' within (ho power of Congress to enact a compulsory legislation law that would 
reach the great body of the business of the country. Of course. It could only 
Intervene In the case of businc.sses that were interstate. 

; t.'ommlssioner Garket.sox. Interstate? 

I .Senator PattebsojN. But I think that (he great body of the legi.slation (iiat 
the labor leaders, both Federal and State, have btam attempting to secure 
meets the approval of the great body of tire laboring people, because all of 
it, they believe, and I think they are Just in the conclusion. Is calculated to 
and intended to advance the Interests of the laboring people and ameliorate 
their conditions. But I do not think that that condition which you refer to 
has mucli to do with the pha.se of it that I was presenting. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Are you familiar with the compulsory Investiga¬ 
tion act of Canada, known as the Le Jlitmx Act—compulsory Investigation, not 
compulsory arhitration? 

Senator Patteeson. No; I am not very familiar with it. I have heard it 
discussed. I have never read the law. I have read .some magazine articles 
upon the subject. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Are you aware of the fact that the Crown minis¬ 
ters themselves admit the Impossibility of bringing about conformity to It— 
that it is openly disregarded? 

Senator Patteeso.n. No, sir; I was not aware of that. 

Commissioner Gabeexson. Assuming, for a moment, that that is their atti¬ 
tude, and that it has been admitted before this committee- 

Senator PArrBBSON. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabeexson (continuing). Is It policy to pass laws which, it IS 
admitted from your own standiwiut ye.sterduy, the remedy can not be applied for 
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violation thereof, and thereby breathe lii men universally the idea of bclna law¬ 
breakers. 

Senator Pattebson. My Idea is that the experiment would be well worth 
trying, because I have an abiding faith In the disposition and the purpose of the 
great body of the American people to obey and abide by the law; and I would 
like mighty well to see the experiment honestly and seriously tried of compelling 
two such bodies ns we have had here—the union, upon the one side, represented, 
It might be, by their national organization, and tlie great operators upon the 
other. They would not be conijielled, according to my idea, to bring tlie case before 
the arbitration board; but, like litigants where claims are presented and urged, 
either side desiring arbitration might, upon proper notice, bring in the other. 
If the otiier refusetl to resixind, whetlier it was tlie lalmr unions or the employ¬ 
ers. then proceed against them ns in default, as you would in court, after proper 
notice: make as Impartial an investigation and as thorou.gh an investigation as 
such a body could, and then render the decision, and then imt it up to tlie 
authorities to enforce it. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is or is not compulsory avhitriilion in itself a 
misnomer? 

Senator Patterson. Sir? 

Commissioner Gauretson. Is or is not compulsory arbitration in itself a 
misnomer? The moment it becomes compul.sory it ceases to be arliitralion and 
becomes anotlicr form of court. 

Senator Patterson. Weil, to a certain extent it is a misnomer; imt It is 
simply a term, for tlie want of a iietter term, lliai is ai>i)lled to convey tlie idea 
of tlie remedy. That Is all it is. 

Conimi.ssloner Gauretson. But arbitration is, in essence, voluntary? 

Senator Patterson. Not necessarily. I think that Ihe sides to a great con¬ 
troversy can be brought in and made to siihniit tlicir disputes to tlie arliitrntlon 
of a proper board upon wliich has been conferred ample and proper initliorlty. 

('ioiiiinissioiior Gauretson. Of their own free will? 

.Senator Patterson. Sir? 

Commissioner Gakretso.x. If tliey come of tlielr own free will? 

■ Senator Patterson. Yes; it tiiey will come. But I liolievo in tlie power of 
tlie law, and I believe tlie law when It Is upon the statute books ought to he 
enforced. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you recognize the right of the oilier man to 
t'oposc it being made a law? 

Senator Patterson. Oil, yes, indeed; yes, indeed. That iiiis got to lie dis¬ 
cussed and thraslied out. It is a matter of public opinion. Tliere would have 
to be a public opinion behind it Hint would coerce the legl.slation. 

Commissioner Garretson. law without public opinion helilnd il is value¬ 
less, is It not? 

Senator Patterson. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Osgood spoke of Ihe riglit of Hie employee the 
otlier day to choose his eiiiplo-ver. 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Has a man, in your opinion, willi cliildren wlio are 
liungry, any right of election? 

Senator Patterson. There is no real power of eleiTion Hiero; and it is ii sar- 
easm, it seems to me, to suggest that a poor man—siieli ns coal miners—lias a 
real untrnrameled power of selection. If he wants to earn a living for his 
family he has got to take work whore lie enn get It. 

Commissioner Garretson. He is tinder Hie duress of necessity? 

Senator Patterson. Y'es, sir; lie is. I tliiiik tliere lias tieen a tremendous 
advance In healtliy public sentiment In Hiis country and in other countries that 
recognizes the helplessness of the average workman and of at least those en¬ 
gaged in the commoner manual employments; and therefore the law comes to 
his assistance with Hie right to organize—tlie right to a certain extent upon 
the part of the organization to regulate the business of the employer in the 
matter of carrying on the Industry. 

Commissioner Garretson. One other question. Senator: In the testimony 
that was given before tills commission licre yesterday or the day before tlie 
attitude seemed to be taken that this matter was purely between the employer 
and the employee, and that the public did not have a right—they might have 
an Interest, but not a right to dominate. You spoke a moment ago of the 
majesty or the supremacy of the law. The law is nothing but the enacted 
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will of the people. Do you hold that the people have a rlslit In these con- 
tro%’ersles—the public? 

Senator Pattebson. There Isn’t any doubt about it; and refusUig to recog¬ 
nize tlie Interests of the public, as I think, was the great blunder of the opera¬ 
tors in this controversy. They commit a vci'y grave offense agaiast tlie public. 
Now, I will tell you vvlff I think so. Very shortly after this strike was called the 
operators succeeded in raising the price of coal—almost doubling It. Whether 
that was done as a coercive measure upon public sentiment, to create the im¬ 
pression that it was by reason of the strike and the arbitrary action of the 
men in going out that the great puldic hail to pay twice as much for its aiai 
as it had been paying, I don’t know; or whether it wa.s the result of necessity 
or of the law of supply and demand, I don’t know. I think perhaps there was 
a little of both in It. But the general public was the party that had to suli- 
mlt to that treiuondous increase in one of the necessaries of life. The militia 
was called out. Here were some of the great corporations coming to tlie gov¬ 
ernor ami demanding tliat lie shall call out the militia and protect tliera in 
carrying on tlielr business. 1’licy are entilled to have tiie protection of the law, 
hut liere is a most unusual and cxtraorilinary condition, tuul they are going 
to lmpo.se upon the taximycrs of tlie State an iimi.sual and extraordinai’y 
burden. I think that In tliat case tlie parties to that conflict should 
always take into consideration the intei'csts of the third party, and that 
was one of the rca.soiis I ga\e to tlie operators in urging upon them to forgo 
their actual, naked, legal riglits. They had the legal rigid to say “We will not' 
meet or confer witli those men." It i.s tlielr actual, legal right, if they can get 
the kind and cliaracter of workmen tliat lliey desire, to do so; but when it 
comes to the pulilie, there is not an employer of lalior in any great (luiuitity 
that sliould not at all times, in the event of serious coiilrovcrsy that may lead 
to serious consefiuences, take into consideiation ilie welfare of Ihe puhlic and 
say to himself, “Jtiust not I gii'e and take for tlie liencfit of tlie great body 
of the public before I put tlieiii to tremeiidou.s expense and tlie oilier ineon- 
venience.s I am going to put the jiulilie to?” 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Tlie pound of llesli was the extreme of legal rigid, 
was it not? 

Senator Pattebson. Yes. 

Ooinmissioner Gabbetson, Tlint i.s ail. 

Chairman Walsh, ('emiiiissinner IVeinslock would like to ask a question. 
One moment, please; Conimlssloner Lennon would like to asl; a question. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Senator, do you believe tliat labor is entitled to a 
controlling voice in industry so far as tlieir wages, their liours, sanitation, and 
the conditions under wliich they have to work is concerned, and that such rlglits 
should be protected by law? 

Senator Patter.son. A controlling voice? 

(Commissioner Lknno.n. Well, a potent voice? 

Senator Paiteuson. Tliere i.s no quest ion aliout it, I tliink they ought to have 
a potent voice, hut not a controlling voice. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do you believe tliat sucli rigids .sliould lie pro¬ 
tected by law? 

Senator Patterson. I do, and I think ultimately we arc going to liavc it. 
Tlie legl.slatlon of the country is trending In that direction, and it is not by 
reason of the jiower and inllueiice and strength of the laboring people, but I 
think It is the result of the sense of common justice that Is gradually pene¬ 
trating and finding lodgment in tlie piililic mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weiiistock would like to ask a few questions. 

(iommissioncr Wf.tn.stock. Tlie question of mediation, conciliation, voluntary 
arbitration or compulsory arbitration i.s of the keenest and deepest intere.st 
to this commission. Wo are ser’king all the possible light we can get in order 
that we may be able to present to Congress a workable plan that will have 
behind it the supriort of public sentiment. Now, In the matter of compulsory 
arbitration, as outlined by you, I find that you at this time are in the frame of 
mind that I was In several year.s ago. At one time I was just as pronounced 
an advocate for compulsory arbitration as you are, until unusual opportunities 
were afforded me to study the problem in the industrial countries of lCuro|ie, 
and Australia and New Zealand,. where compulsory arbitration has been in 
operation for a number of years, and I have had that notion kicked out of my 
mind completely. The conclusion has been forced upon me that compulsory 
arbitration will not fit Into onr American Institutions. That thought has 
become emphasized since the success of the Newlands law has been so pro- 
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nounced. That Is n law for voluntary lucdlution luul conciliation ami has 
demonstrated that it Is possible to apply voluntary methods and that the results 
are fur better than when coercive measures aiv useil and penalties are attached. 
If that is true, does it not swm wiser, Senator, to at hoist try some iilan .sliiillnr 
to tlie Newlanils measure and reseine the extreme measure of compulsory arbi¬ 
tration to be used in this country when it is found that some ineiisiire similar 
to the Newlands law shall have failed? 

Senator I'attekson. Xow. I ouydit to say that in advocating compulsory arbi¬ 
tration I do not in anywise decry flie great bcnclits to be derived from 
conciliation, and. under the guidance of some committee provided for by the 
President or Congress, altcmpteil friendly .settlements of ail these cimtro- 
versles. And it would Ihi iireferable rather than to resort to compulston in 
every case. So far its 1 am concerned I should hail th<‘ cnuctmeiit of every 
such law and the legullzin.g of every such body as another step toward (he 
setllement of these great Indnstrial, social prohlems. Itnt. -Mr, ('onnni.ssioncr, 
yon take this case—a concrete cn.se. d'nke ttie attilmh' of 'Mr. O.sgood. wlio. to 
my mind. Is really the strong mental factia' and the controlling inllneiicc in 
the body of operator.s who arc on tbo other side of this controversy. He says, 
“Xo; I will not put myself upon e(|ualily, nor pennit my coiii])any to be put 
lipim an equality with the bead men of the opposition. 1 will not, eitber di¬ 
rectly or tlirougli agents, enter Into a confcr’oiK’e with tlicse (icople. I simply 
decline to follow or Inx'd the advice, or the suggestions or the requests of 
any body of mou." Wliat are yon going to do? Don't yon lielieve that is a 
fit case for compulsory ai'liitration? 

Conmils.sioncr Weinstock. The State under those ciremnstnnees niiglif he 
justitled in taking over (he enterprise? | l.oml applause. I 

Chairman Walsh (rising). If tliere is a repetition of tliat. I will iiave to 
ask tile sergeant at arms lo e.scort tliem from tlie room, lieeause it is impossilile 
for us to keep tlds under file tone tliat it ouglit to lie kept if llii'.se outlireiiks 
take place. I see tlie people tliat did It. and I am sure llinr tliey gave way to 
tlieir einotlons, liut if it occurs agnin llic sergeant at arms will Iiave to escort 
them out of tlie room. I'loa.se Iiear tlmt in inlnd and give us your cooperation 
ill mniiitnining pi'rfoct order. If you iii-i' allowed to exiiress your approval of 
.sonietliing, directly some one will expre.ss tlieir disapproviil,aiiiiyouunilerstund, 
all of you, I know, that that iniikes tor di.sorder. 

Proceed. 

Senator Paitioiison. 'I’lie State could only take over an enterprise under tin' 
everclse of tlie war power, or in amendment to tlie constitution—and I wmild 
doubt the constitutionality under tlie Coiislltiilioii of tlie Uiiifed Stales, of a 
Slate constitution tlint would iiutliorlze tlie Stale to enter into Uie possession of 
an industry of a citizen, lieeiiuse the citizen refuses to enter into conciliation 
with Ids employees. 

Commissioner Weiivstock. Is It not a fact. Senator, tliat the State, tlie inu- 
niclpality, and the State and tiie .Viition, so far ns I know, re.serve tlie rlglit 
to take public utilities and dissolve tlieni and 0 |iernte tlieiii? Is tiiere not an 
agitation in this counlry for pnbiii', nnUonal ownersliip ol' railway, telegraph, 
and teleplione conipaiiios? 

Senator Patteh.son. Dt conr.se, tliey Iiave llie I'iglil, under tlie doctrine of 
eminent doinnin, to condemn pnldic iililiiie.s, nnd take lliein over, but it Is 
qiicstionablo wiietlier tliey nuiy declare any indiisir.v lo lie a pulilic utility; 
prohiilily, under a jiroper eonslitutlonal nineininieni, coal mines iniglit be 
treated a.s a public ulillly and lhat nlilily sniijoct to tlic legislntive will. But 
there arc limitation.s. It is not ever.vtliing tlmt can he deciared a public utilit.v. 

Comml-ssioner Wkinstoik. M'ell, Iiiuen't tlie ixmiile of tlie Unital Slides, 
and It tliey have made it can tliey not reniiike it if nccessar,v ? 

Senator 1'attekson. Oli, tliere Ls no doulit uliout tliat. Tliere ks absolutely 
no quesl loii almut tlie power of tlie iieoiile if tliey have tlie opportunity to exer¬ 
cise tlieir legal rights, their will in u legal way, no doubt about it, tlmt tliey 
can remake our Constitution. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. i.'ndcr tlie Newlands Act applying to public utili¬ 
ties and to mines tmd to large undertakings—under an act of tlmt chiiracter 
wdtlch depends upon voluntary action—would not tlie fear on tlie part of tlie 
ownens of large undertal;lng.s, the fear tlmt If tliey i-efiised to live up to the 
spirit of that act, inlglit end In pnlilic ownersliip, would tliat not Imve a power¬ 
ful restraining influence on tlieir part and prompt them not to stand absolutely 
upon their legal rights and to yield to public sentimeut? 
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Senator Pattekson. The mental vision of some of these so-called great cap* 
tains of Industry Is exceedingly limited, and I doubt If you could convince a 
whole lot of them that there was any danger of that thing occurring; and In 
any event they would realize that there was a chnuce for a good big fight and 
try to defeat It. I do not thlnfe that any consideration of that kind would reach 
the sense of duty of a lot of people. 

So far ns compulsory arbitration Is concerned, If I hud had the same oppor¬ 
tunities that you have had, Mr. Cominis.sloner, here and elsewhere In this 
country perhaps, If my range of reading has been as wide as yours, perhaps 
my views as to Its efliciency would undergo the same change that yours have 
undergone. 

I am not one of those who labor under the Impression that something that I 
conceive Is an infallible panacea for public ills. We have got to form opinions, 
and we have to forsake tiiem. AVe have to realize that a human mind has Its 
limitations. And In speaking In behalf of compulsory arbitration, white It 
might be ineffectual in many ways, it is a belief that I entertain, and by 
reason of my relations and close intimacies with the great body of business 
men and the great body of workingmen that it would do a va.st amount of 
good. And the very fact tliat one side could bring the other before a com¬ 
mission and compel it to spread out its hand and let the public know what the 
facts from its side were, would prevent many an Industrial trouble. 

And then, the fact that If one side felt its cause mlgtit be unjust, or that tlie 
connnl.sslou ndglit rule unjustly against it, tiiat would deter many of them. 
But, of course, I have never had the opportunity to sec compulsory arbitration 
tried, but I cun not help but believe It would bo a splendid good thing for some 
State to try the experiment, to just take both sides to some of those controver¬ 
sies that di,stract the public tind destroy business and otherwise Interfere with 
social and industrial relations and enjoyments—ju.st to be able to take them 
right by the nape of the neck and compel them to yield to the judgment of a 
body of wise and Impartial men. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. In your testimony yesterday. Senator, I under¬ 
stood you to say that you were interested in certain coal mines, and that those 
coal mines have not been very profitable, and that you had employed ex¬ 
clusively union labor. Now, is it merely a coincidence, or is tliere any re¬ 
lation between the facts of employing union labor and the mines being un¬ 
profitable? 

Senator Pattebson. Xo, sir. I think that the difference in the wages paid 
to union labor and those that arc paid to nonunion labor is so slight that it 
would make little or no difference in the success of a coal mining enterprise. 

Commissioner AA'f.ixstock. Have you any information. Senator, as to tlio 
degree of efficiency of union men employed in your mine and nonunion men 
employed in other mines—how does the etiiclency compare, so far as you know? 

Senator Patterson. No, sir. I have not studied that question. Let me 
say in that connection th.at I have never been altle to give that close personal 
attention to—this is a mere Incident in my busine.ss, my Interests in these two 
mines—but let'me suggest this: I have no doubt you have liad it before your 
mind, there are, in my opinion, very, very serious evils connected with union¬ 
ism I not with unionism, but the present .system of unionism, and the things 
that, as a rule, unionism enforces. 

One of them is the limitation, by arbitrary rules, of the number of learners 
or apprentices in the business that tiie members of the union are engaged in. 
1 think that that is caused by the natural inborn solfishne,ss of men with power. 
They want to limit the number of workmen in their particular calling in order 
to make the demand for labor In that particular calling greater, and thereby 
to be able to get better compensation for thcinsclve.s. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. You mean, flenator, that In common with the 
rest of us, they are opposed to all monopolies except their own? 

Senator Pattbrson. I think that is a very happy expression of It. Then this 
Is another matter—the limitation of the amount of work that unions Impose 
upon their members. Now, I have had some experience with the typographical 
union, an organization that is really one of the most conservative and at the 
same time the most exacting of labor organizations that there is In the United 
States. But the policy of the union here, and I am Inclined to think It Is the 
general policy. Is to limit the amount of work that the men will do In a day 
for their employers. In other words, the tendency is to make the standard of 
accomplishment that of the least capable and skillful of their members; to 
require compensation to the skilled and unskilled—relatively speaking, of 
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course—alike. They have their economic ideas (or a policy of that kind—it is to 
give empioyment to the greater number o( tlieir membership; but, at the same 
time, I tliink ali ruies of that kind have a great tendency toward minimizing 
the things that many of the men could accomplish in advancing their own indi¬ 
vidual welfare—men with power of initiation and acconipllsbment, energy', and 
skill. Those are simply the lesser evils. I do not mention them for the purpose 
of decrying unionism as a proposition, but some of the weaknesses of it and 
some of the injustices in it that need readjustment in some way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, tiien. Senator, from your 
statement tliatunionism carries with it certain disadvantages and certain evils 
and nonunionism likewise carries with it certain evils and certain disadvan¬ 
tages ; but that, comparing and balancing the two, the advantages, in your judg¬ 
ment, are in favor of unionism? 

yenator Tattkicson. Ob, overwhelmingly. If It bad not been for unionism, 
Mr. Commissioner, our civilization—and I use the t<'rm in a very l)rond sen,so— 
would not be nearly so greatly advance<l, because tlie degrei; and tiie tiualily 
of civilization dei)ends very, very largely, indeed, uiion tlie worldly conditions, 
you might say, of the great body of a community. It is not the few; it is riot 
the few great artists or tlie few great idiilosoiiliers or the few great scientists 
that constitnte the civilization of a country. It is the mental acquirement and 
the degree of comfort and the state of aeliievement, the quality of tlie aspira¬ 
tions of a conntry or any community that Il.ves its degree of civilization. And 
if it Imd not been for tlie weaiion wliicb unionism is, members of the lalior ele¬ 
ment would not commence to be getting tlie conqiensation tliat they receive for 
their labor. It has been the coercive power of the union that has added most 
largely to the increase in compensation of labor. And it is only tbrougli the 
cooperation of tlie individuals lliat constitute the great body tliat this lamentable 
condition that we read about of a century ago—two centuries ago—has been 
changed and Improved. lietter wage.s, better conditions for lalior, better hous¬ 
ing, better food, better education, a hlglier po.sitlon in tlie .social scale of the 
great body of workingmen and working wommi—tliese are due more largely to 
the union, with all of it.s weaknesses and all of the tilings that in It are suliject 
to criticism, than any other single agency. 

Tlie unions in forcing up the wages for their men lixed a .standard of wages 
in their work for nonunion workers. 1 rcmemlier very well wdien I was a 
Iioy a carpenter got a dollar a day, and a iilasierer or a bricklayer who got a 
ilo’llar and iifly cents a day was considered fortunate, at least. In the country 
tow It where I was raised, and their household comforts were few', as compared 
witit what they have now under anything like steady employment. All of those 
things have been bettered. Tlie benefits from unionism are not confined to 
unions tltemselves or the members of the unions, but they extend everywhere; 
they fix a standard of wages that the nonnnlon men and women get the benefit 
of;'perhaps not as high, but so close that very, very many people do not see 
any necessity for becoming members of unions. Tliey prefer to get the advan¬ 
tages of unloni.sm without any of the disadvantages and discomforts and exac¬ 
tions, and so they go. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless there is something else you wdsh to say that liti.s 
occurred to you, you will be excused now'. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Sergeant at Arms, is Mr. .lobn .McLennan in the bouse? 

Sekgeant at Ahms. Ye.s, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, JOHN MCLENNAN. 

Oliairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. McLennan. John McliCnnan. 

Chairman Walsh. Please pitch your voice a little higher, Mr. Mclguman; 
the people In the audience would like to hear what is going on. Where do you 
reside? 

Mr. McLennan. Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you ln'cn a resident of Denver? 

Mr. McLennan. About five years. 

Chairman Waxsh. Prior to that time where did you live? 

Mr. McUnnan. I lived in Colorado Springs. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you live there? 

Mr. McLennan. About 12 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that comprise all your residence in Colorado? If 
not, how long have you resided in Colorado? 

SS819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-33 
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Mr. MoLenna!«. I Imve lived In Colorado about 19 years. 

Chalmian Walsh. Prior to that time where did you live, Mr. McLennaa? 

Mr. McLennan. In Scotland. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your age? 

Mi-. McLennan. I am close to 40. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you come direct from Scotland to Colorado? 

Mr. McLennan. I did. 

Chairman W.alsh. What has been your business in life? 

Mr. McLennan. I have followed coal mining all the time that I have been 
In Colorado—-practically all of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What business did you follow before you left Scotland? 

Mr. McLennan. I worked at mechanical engineering a part of the time. I 
was about 20 years old when I came to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your business has been that of a coal miner ever 
since you have been in this country? 

Mr. McIjEnnan. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And your experience has been confined in that business 
entirely In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. McIj:nnan. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman AValsh. How long have you la-eii connected with the United Mine 
Workers of America? 

Mr. McLennan. I have been a memtsT for 15 years. 

Chairman W.alsh. Now, I wl.sh yon would proc(*ed. I take it at the begin¬ 
ning you were a working miner when you joined? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W,ir..sH. State liow long you continued to work at your business 
as a working miner after you joined, and then, in detail, give ns, jilease, tlie 
different oflicial positions you liave held witli tlie United Mine Workers of 
America or wltli organizi-d labor gonerall.v. 

Mr. JIcLennan. I wia-ked for years after liecomiag a memlier of tlie United 
Mine Workers. 

Chairman AValsu. AAMiere aliouts? 

Mr. McI.ennan. in Kl I’aso County. Colo. After the strike of 1904 I was 
elected district secretary of llie United Mine AA’orkei-s, which jaisition I held 
until 1909. I was elected, at tliat time, president of the State federation of 
labor, and in 1913 I was elected president of tlie district of tlie United Mine 
AA'orkers. 

Clialrman AA’alsh. AA'hat does tliat district comprise? 

Mr. McLennan. Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Cliairmau AA'ai,.sii. What positions do you tiold at tlie present time? 

Mr. McLennan. President of the district, and president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor. 

Clialrman AA'al.sh. I am going to ask you to outline, os briefly a.s you can, 
the history of the cont-mlniiig industry of Colorado, so far as lalair trouble is 
concerned, and I will ask you first, to please give us, as briefly as yon can, the 
causes that led up to the strike of 1904, from tlie beginning, and a brief his¬ 
tory of that strike. 

Air. McI.ennan. Tlie first troulde in the luiius that we have a record of 
was in 1870, when the miners of Fremont County struck against a 15 per cent 
reduction. 

Chairman AA'at.sii. Doi^s your history show what the pay of the miaor was 
at that time? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Te.s; I believe tliat about that time the miners were being 
paid .$1.25 a ton for mining coal and $3 a day for daywork. The next we 
have a record of was in 1884, when the mlner.s- 

Chairman AValsh (interrupting). Pardon me, the first one w-as when? 

Mr. McLennan. 1876. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McI.ennan. The next was In 1884, when the miners of Fremont Ootmty 
again struck against a reduction. 

Chairman Walsh, What was the result of the first strike? 

Mr. McLennan. The result of Uie first strike was that tlie miners lost 

Chairman Walsh. In 1878? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. In 1884 there was a satisfactory agrewnent reached 
betw-een the miners and the operators. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, the first strike—does yonr Wslsry ahow that the 
military power was called upon? 
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Mr. McLennan. No ; I don’t remember that the military was called. 

Chairman Waisk. Then we come to tlie strike of 1884. 

Mr. McLennan. The strike of 1884 w ius settled satisfactorily to the miners. 

Chairman Waish. Was there an organization in this field at that time? 

Mr. McLennan. There was, I believe. The most of the miners Irelonged to 
the Knights of Labor at that time. 

Chairman Waj,sh. In a general way, wimt was the basis of the settlement 
of tlie strike of 1884? 

Mr. McI.ennan. The miners went back on the same conditions; that is, they 
were not compelled to accept tlie reduction that the ojierators demanded of 
them. 

Cliairmon Wai.sft. What were tlie hours of work per da.v in 1870? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey were working 10 hours at timt time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And in 1884? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie same. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliere any qnesUnn of hours Involved In the contro¬ 
versy of 1884, or does your history sliow that the strike was purely on tlie 
question of reduction of wages without the question of hours? 

Mr. McLennan, dur record does not show iinylhiiig except the reduction of 


Chairman Walsh. Very goiHl. TIow long did the strike of 1884 last? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Kl.v wwks. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did the men that went out on the strike, generally siwuk- 
ing, go hack to work on tlie old conditions? 

Jtr. McLennan. Yes; I believe tliey all went back to work on the old con¬ 
ditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless there is something else you wish to st.ate about 
that, proceed to the next dllflculty. 

Mr. M0I.ENNAX. The next was in 1894, Tlie miners of Fremont County 
again—about 700—struck and marched to Las Aiiinias and Huerfano Counties, 
urging Ihe men In those two counties also to come out 011 a strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there an orgiinizatlon in the first-named county-—the 
county from whicii the 71K) came? 

Mr. McLennon, A partial organization, but not a complete organization. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat organization was In tlie field then—of workers? 

Mr. McI.ennan. There were some iiieiiibers of the United Mine Workers. 
The itnlted Mine Workers had .inst conimenceil organizing in the West at that 


I'liairman Walsh. Did tlie national liody take part In that strike— the 
nafioiml body of tlie United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr, McLennan. No, That was, I tielieve, the time that the first general 
strike Ilf the United Mine Workers of America occurred; they bad a strike in 
the F.nstorn States at that time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Clve us tlie characteristics, as you have it in your his¬ 
tory, of the strike of 1894; that is, tlie contention between the parties, any 
violence that may have occurred, the cimracteristics of it, mid the ontconie. 

Mr. McI.enn.in, Tlie record we have of tliat strike states that the militia was 
called out at timt time, but that there was no violence or no trouble with Itie 
State troops. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. agreed to settle their differences 
with the miners if they returned home. Tliey did return home, but tbe coal 
company went back on its promises at tliat time. 

Cliairinan Wai,.sh. Wliat was the culminatlou of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan, The Santa Fe Coal Co., I miderstiiiid, settled with the miner.s, 
while the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. refused to make any settlement. 

Chnlrnmn Walsh. Did or did not the men go back to work for the coal 
companies? 

Mr. McLennan. A great majority of tliem went back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any gain on tlie part of the workers by (heir 
going out on a strike in 1894? 

Mr. McLennan. I understand tliey did not get any advance in wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was tlie contention, what was the demand at that 


Mr. McLennan. I understand they asked at that time for an advance in 
ivages, although we have not got a copy of their demands, no copy has been 
preserved. , , . 

Chairman Walsh. Will you try to find that for the commission? 
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Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman \Vai..sh. You wili continue your effort to find it? 

Jlr. McLennan. Yes. sir. 

(lir. McLennan in letter dated December 11, J914, said; “ I iiave been unable 
to find data requested, but tlie most reliable information at liainl is that the 
ndinu’.s struck for an eiglit-hour day.”) 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Tlie uext trouble occurre<l when, Mr. McLennan? 

Mr. McLennan. In 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. I wl.sh you would give us tiie causes of that strike—were 
you in the field at that time? 

.Mr. McLennan. I was. 

Clialrman Wai.sh, tlive the causes of that strike, that led up to it, and give 
us a history of tlie strike of 1993. 

Mr, Mc],ennan. In tiie summer of 1903 the di.strlct president of the United 
Jllne Workers of -•Imerica wrote a letter to Gov. Peabody stating the conditions 
that existed in the mines; the grievances, among which were tliat they were 
compelled to trade in tlie company's store; that tlie ventilation laws W'ere not 
enforced: tliat they were prolilblfed from holding meetings; tliat they were 
jiroliiliited from being memliers of a union. Tins communication urged tlie 
governor to appoint a commission to investigate into tlie conditions that 
existed in tlie coal fields, and, if jiossihle, to take some aclioii liiat would 
guarantee the rlglits of tlie uiiners. tine of llie grievances stated at that time 
was tliat tlie coni operators were importing foreigners from soutliern Europe 
and displacing tiie Englisli-.speaking miners. I mention tills fact because tlie 
statement lias boon repeatedly made since tlie comniencenient of tills strike liy 
tlie ojK'rators and by tlieir agents that tlie men on strike were foreigners, 
evidently with tlie intention of casting roproacli on tlie men who are on strike. 
1 liave talked to a miiiibi'r of men wlio are on strike now and before llie strike 
commenced. Tliey have told me tliat tlie Colorado coal companies have bills 
circulated and iiamplilels circulated in Europe—in Italy and otlier .soutliern 
l‘iuropean countries—painting in glowing terms tlie opiiortiinlties that await 
miners in Colorado, and that is no more tlian a year ago and two years ago. 

I’liore was no result came from tlie conmiiiiiicalion to tjov. Peabody at that 
time. A convention was called In Septenilier of 1903 and a scale of demands 
was drawn up for presentation to tlie operator.s. It was, of course, tiirnod 
down. 

Clialrman Walsh. They turneil that down. Tlie demands Included- 

Mr. McLennan (iiitcrnipting). Tlie ileniands included tlie demand for an 
eight-liour day, clieckweigimieii, lit) [ler cent advance, tlie abolition of tlie scrip 
system, and some otiiers wliich I do'not recall at tills time. 

Cliuirmnn Walsh. Tliose were the essential demands? 

Mr. McLennan. Those were tlie essential demands. 

Clialrman Walsh. Proceisl. 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie strike was called on Xovemlier 9, 190,3. There was a 
general shutdown practically in the tliroe States—or two States and a Terri¬ 
tory, as it was at that time. Tlie oiierators tlien, ns now, lind a large numlier 
of gnnnien. They immediately started abusing tlic men wlm were on strike. 
3’lie particular feature of tliat strike was tliat tliey made a .specialty of assault¬ 
ing union men. Almost every ofliciiil in (lie strike was at one time or other 
assaulted, some men to such an e.xteiit that tliey liuve not recovered from their 
Injuries yet. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Well, who, for Instance? 

Mr. McLennan. William Wurjolm was one; IVilliam Mooney, tVilliam Par¬ 
ley, and a number of otlicrs whose names I do not recall at tliis time. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlicrc were you at tlie time? 

Mr. McLennan. I was In El Paso County. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you hold a po.sitlon witli the union at tliat time? 

Mr. McLennan. No ; I was on strike. 

Clialrman Walsh. You were a striking miner? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan. I linve a copy of a letter, if tlie commission would wish it 
introduced, to show the methods employed by the gunmen in that strike. It 
was written to W. H. Reno, who wns the chief of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. guards at that time, and who, I understand, is still in the employ of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan (reading): 
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Tkinidai), Colo., Fcbrv,ary 10, 190.^. 

Mr. W. H. Reno. 

Deae Sib ; Joe Mosco I drove out of town, also Rosario Dolee and his famil.v. 
Nie Oddo refused to vacate and there was no wa,v for me to get him out so I 
told Thompson to arrest him on the charRe of vagrancy. That night he was 
taken before the justice of the peace and ttie case nolle prosequi. Tliat was 
about 8 o’clock. I had Gordon, Barret, Smitli, and King wait for liim down hy 
tile bridge and they “ kangarooded ” him and tlie last I lieard of liim lie was In 
tile hospital, and he will not attempt to come back to Hastings. 

It seems that the only way to get these agitators out of the camp is to 
“kangaroo” them and wlien tliey are all gone, I am satisfied tlie hoys will go 
to work. 

In regard to Jim PogginI, president of the union, I will say that he seems to 
be a very smart man. I tried to get him at his house on the 9th, but la? sllpiml 
away from me and is eanqiing somewhere below the company proiierly. 1 left 
word before I left to arre.st him on sight and pass him through the kangaroo 
and I will guarantee you it will be a cold day when he gets back in camp. 

I left word with Gordon when I loft not to show any favorites, and if anyone 
l,resi)a.s.sed to send them to the undertaker. A lesson or two like tlial will 
teu<‘h tlieni sometldng and stop all the trouble, 1 think. 

.\otliing el.se !it present. I will wrile you later on. 

Yours, truly, 

R. I,. Mabtell, 

Cliii'f Secret Service for the State of Colorado. 


Cliairnian Wai.sii. Mow, wliere do you say that letter came from? 

Mr. McLennan. Thai letter was written to W. li. Reno. It came from his 
otiice. 

(’liairman Wal.sii. Tliat is not tlie orl,ginal letter you have liere? 

jilr. McLennan. We have tlie original letter. 'J'liis is a copy. We have the 
original letter on our files. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. Mr. W'einstoek says to ask you to slate how you 
obtained tlie original letler. 

Mr. McLennan. I am not in a posiiitm to slate lii'cause it was obtained before 
I was an olliclal of the organization. I niiglit lie idile to let the commission 
know how wo obtained it laler. 

Chairman Wai,sii. Are you acquaintc'd witli Mr. Martell’s signature? 

Mr. McLen-nan. No; I am not. 

Chuirm.an Walsh. Will you submit llie original letler to the inspection of 
the commission? 

Jlr. McLennan. I will. Wo have it on tile. 

Clialrman Walsh. You niiiy jiroceed, then. What does the term “kanga- 
rooing" mean? 

Mr. McLennan. According to tlio actions of the gunmen they appeared to 
use the word for assaulting men—beating tliem up. 

Glialrman Wai.sh. You may proceed. You were giving tlie characteristics, 
I believe, of the strike when you stopped for that letler, 

Mr. McLennan. There were at tliat time Inindreda of men arrested without 
any warrant or without charge. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know approximately liow many men were arresleil 


during the whole course of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t believe that I do. Arrests were so common that wo 
may not have kept an accurate account of the number of arrests that were 


made. . ^. 

Chairman W’alsh. Has it ever appeared In any governmental report that you 
know of, or any report that the State of Colorado, or any report to the legis¬ 
lature, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. McLennan, I don’t know. 1 believe that the history of that strike has 
been contained In some reports, but I don't remember at the present time Just 

where. , , . 

Chairman Walsh. Will you look up the matter and see whether or not you 
can refer us, Mr. McLennan, to any place where authentic figures can be ob¬ 
tained as to the number of arrests made? 

Mr. McLennan. 1 will be glad to do so. . 

(Under date of December 11, 1914, Mr. MeUnnan wrote tlie commission. 
“ I am unable to get authentic figures in this connection.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, then. 
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Mr McLknnak In March of 1804 the mllltla was called out. They were, 
so“ur 83 tirnbuse of the miners Is concernecl, If anything, worse than the 
eSards They Started the system of deportation. A number of men were de- 
m?tS over the line Into New Mexico. Homes of the miners were entered at 
Ml houra of the day and night ostensibly for the purpose of searching for 

**™halrman Walsh. What weapons were In the possession of tlie miners at 
the beginning of the strike of 1004? 

Mr McLennan. There were no weapons In the possession of tlie miners at 
that time except the ordinary number of weajious that would be found among.3t 

anv number of workers. ^ . ,, , 

Chairman W.alsh. Approximately what would that be and what would the 
character of the weai>ou.s la-, If you can tell us? 

Mr. McIjinnan. I don’t recollect of hearing of any weapons at that time e-x- 
cept occasional revolvers and shotguns. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the weapons? You say searches were 


made to find them. 

Mr. McLennan. The militia confiscated whatever weapons tliey found. What 
became of them after tiuit no one appears to know. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Well, that is all I care to know. Tliey were taken hy the 
militia? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort made to di.surni any of the iiiiuors 
Who had weapons prior to the coming in of the railltia? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe there were a number of tlie men arrested on the 
charge of carrying concealed weapons; and that was tlie only effort made prior 
to the coming In of the militia, in the beginning. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. You may proceed witli tlie details of liio strike of ISWt, 
please. 

Jfr. McLennan. There is little that I know of in regard lo it, excepting (lie 
actions of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Then wliat was the result of the strike of ltX)4? 

Mr. McLennan. 'J’he result was that the strike was abandoned. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it from the time it was on until It was 
finally adandoned? 

Mr. McLennan. About 11 months. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliere any general increase in wages between that 
time and 101,3? 


Mr. McLennan. Yes; tliere was an Increase in 1908 in the northern mines; 
and the soutliern mines, I tieliovc, followed suit hy giving what they claimed 
was a voluntary increase. 

Chairman Walsh. How nuich was that increase in 1908? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe it was .T per cent. 

Chaintian Wal.sh. Now. was there any other lnorea.se down to 1913? 

Mr. McLennan. In 1912 the operators announced that tlit'y had given a 10 
per cent increase. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you had nothing to do, as an official or ns a mem¬ 
ber of a committee, with any negotiations or attempteil negotiations during the 
strike of 1904? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long were .voii out on strike yourself? 

Mr. McLennan. About 13 nionth.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you do after the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. I was electeil district see-retary at the close of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you worked as a miner since that time? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give now, briefly, Mr. McLennan, the 
history of the negotiations with the mine companies preceding the present 
■trike. Did you make any attempt or personal effort with the operators to 
have them accept the Interposition of your orgimizutlon? 

Mr. McLennan. There wore practically no negotiations between the opera¬ 
tors and any officials of the union because of the fact that they always re¬ 
fused to recognize that there wi're any union men In their mines, or that there 
was any considerable numiter of union men In their mines, and they refused to 
do business with any official of tlie union. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat formal exchange of communications did you liave 
with the operators, If any, prior to the calling of the strike? 
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Mr McLbnnan. Ob August 26 the pulley committee at the Uaitcil Mine 
to every operator In the State, which was m 

“ Denvks, Cof,o., August 26, mS. 

Dear Sir; tor ninny years tlie miners of Colorado have been desirous of 
vvorklug under unOn conditions, and, as you no doubt know, have inaile thts 
desire known on Innumerable occasions, a large number of them being dls^ 
charged because ol their wishes in this rosiiect. “ 

‘While we know your past policy has been one of keen opposition to the 
union, we are hopeful at this time that you will look at this matter in a 
difl^erent way und wi I mret with us in Joint conference for the purpose of 
amleubly adjusting all points at issue in the present coutroversv. We are no 
more desirous of a strike than you are, and it seems to us that we owe it to 
our respective. Interests, ns well us the general pulilie, to make every honest 
endeavor to adjust our dltrerenta>s in an enlightened manner. 

“It oiiglit to be evident to yourself und associates tliat Colorado can not 
stand alone m oiiposition to our movement. Tiie operators of Wyonung. .Montana 
Washington, Oklalioma, Kan.sas, Arkansas, Te.vas, and Iowa, emliracing all tlie 
important coal-priMlucing States west of tlie Mississippi, Imve lieea working 
under I'ontraets with our union for years, and il goes witlamt saving that the 
operators in the above-nientionwl .States wlio once held tlie same opinion concern¬ 
ing our union tliat you now seem to liold arc at tliis time well .sntistied witli 
our organi/alion and \ve an* nmcli jileaseii ovit the siH'urity and stability given 
to tlie industry tlirongli the nieditim of llie trade agreement. Wliy oppose us 
liere, siiendiiig miliioiis of dollars in an industrial eontliet for no good purpose? 
Wliy is it not possilile and practical for you to ilo In tliis State wliat the 
operators in all the neiglibm-itig Slates liave already done? 

“We feel .sure you apprecialo tlie gravity of lids situation and will do vonr 
part to meet it at tins lime, wlien no .sting will be left lieliind, which is always 
tlie result of u strike settlement. 

Let us meet now' as friends and proceeil to settle tins entire controversy 
Willi lionor to ourselves, vvitli credit to our people, and witli faitli In eucli otlier.’ 

Hojiiiig you will iavor us witli a prompt repl.v, we i>eg to remain, sincerelv 
yours." 


Signed liy the policy committee of tlie Utuled Mine Workers. 

Commissioner Lennon. Head liie names tliere, iilease. 

Mr. McI.ennan. Frank J. Hayes, .lohn It. Lawson, K. L. Doyle .lolm Mc¬ 
Lennan, policy committee representing Colorado Aline Workers. 

We received no answer to tiiat communication with Hie exception of two small 
oiierators wlio made rejil.v. Tlie next coniniuak-atioii we addresstal to tlie op¬ 
erators tyas on Seiitember 8, 1013, in wliicli we iiotitled tlie operators that there 
was a Joint convention called to meet in Trinidad on Kepteuilier l.o, and Invited 
them to meet witli us. llteading:| 


Denver, Colo., Heptemher «, jgiS. 

Dear Sir; Wc hereby notify you tliat there will be a joint convention of 
miners and operators of tliis State at Trlniihid, Colo., next Monday, September 
IT), at wliich time we liope to see your company repre.sented. 

\\e are making this last endeavor to settle our differences peacefully and 
with the hope of preventing a strike. 

If you will kindly come to this Joint convention w'e feel .sure tlmt we can 
adjust all points at issue between our respective interests in a satlsfuctorv 
manner. ■’ 

Anticipating the pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad on tlie above-meutlonetl 
date, we beg to remain. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank .1. Have,s, 

John It. Lawson, 

John McLennan, 

K. L. Doyle, 

rolicy committee representing Colorado Stine Workers. 


There were no operators met with tlie minors at tliat convention. 

Chalniian Waxsk. And w'liat was the result of timt convention so far ns 
the strike was concerned. 

Mr. McLennan. The result of that convention was that a strike call was 
Issued after first drawing up their demands and with instructions to submit 
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then) to the operator. The strike call was Issued to take effect on September 
23 unle.ss the operators would agree to go into conference with the representa¬ 
tives of tlie miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the demands issued—how were llie demands pre- 
.seiited? 

Mr. McI^en.van. I iadieve that llu'y were sent to the different operators. 

Cimlrman Walsh. And no reply received? 

Sir. McLennan. And no reply was received. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was there any opportunity given for reply? 

Mr. SIcIjENNAn. There was. 

Cliairman Walsh. What time? 

Sir. McLennan. Ahout a week. 

(tlmirraaii SValsh. Now, I wisli you would detail any attempts within your 
knowleilge tlnit were made liy the executive committee of tiie union, by operators, 
or hy pnlilic olliciids, to .settle tlie strike during its early stages. 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie cxoeiifive committee at all limes announced that they 
were ready to meet with the operators, or that they were ready to suhuiit their 
differences to any fair-minded conmiis.sion or oommitleo tliat would be ap¬ 
pointed to .seltle tlie strike. Tiie operators made no atlempt timt I am aware 
of to settle tlie strike. 

Cliairman Walsli. Were you in conforencc.s Unit were Iniil witli llie .State 
ofliclnls—Gov. Ammon.s? 

Mr. McLennan. I was in some of tlie confi'rences. 

Cliairman AAal.su, I wisli you would liriolly sketcii tiie details of those con¬ 
ferences. 

Mr. aMcLen,n.in. Tliere wore so many conferences wiili Gov, Ammon.s—I 
lic'leve tliat tlie governor made many efforts—sincere ell'orts—to seltle tlie 
strike in its early stages; lint lie always amiounced tliat lie was absolutely iinalile 
to do anything with tlie coal o[K‘rators. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wisli yon would give a lirief liistory of any otlier atleiiipis 
tliat wore nnidc liy State, Federal, or otlier agencies to tiring aliont a settlement 
of tlie strike? 

Jlr. McLennan. Tlie lirst Federal agency Unit atloniplcd to tiring about a 
settlement was wlien Etliolliert Stewart from tli(‘ Di’parliiimit of Labor came 
liere and visited the rairier.s. We furnl.slied him all (lie information we liad .it 
Imnd. lie visited tlie operators and made many aftemiits to get tliein to confer 
witli ttio miners. He faili'd, mid wlien lie left Colnriido tiie coal operators 
issued a statement condemning Mr. Stewart as being partial and unfair. 
Secretary of I.alior Wilson liimself came to Colorado to try and settle tlie 
diflicutty. Secretary Wilson liiid a proposition for a settlement drawn ufi 
ready to submit to lioth sides, liul afler he found out tlie attitude of tlie oii- 
erators he wittidrew tlie propo,sitloii and left tlie State. Tlie operators also 
eondeiiined Secretary Wil.son as being unfair and pai'tial. I would say that 
(luring tlie time tliat Secretary tVilsou was lit're ttie operators induccxl both 
Gov. Ammons and Secretary Wilson to sulimit to tlie miners a proposition that 
tliey had some time lii'fore snbmitti'd to the governor. The governor showed 
ns that proposition. He said lie did not want to give It to us as a liasis of set¬ 
tlement; lie was ashaimal to sulimit it to us, Init he would let us read It. It 
simply consisted in a statement to the effect tliat tlie oporators would obey the 
law. We recognized when tills other statement was sulimitted to us tliat it was 
practically tlie same as the original operators’ proposition. Tlie miner.s turned 
it down unanimously. It was submitted to tlie miners'more out of respect to 
.Secretary of Labor Wilson than because tliere was any idea tliat the miner.s 
would have accepted it. 

The next atlempt was tiie congressional committee, which made a thorough 
and complete investigation of tlie conditions In Colorado, and I believe sus¬ 
tained all the charges tliat had been made by the miners. While their report 
Is not yet submitted, I am satlslied tliat the evidence presented to that com¬ 
mittee was sufficient to convince file commission timt tlie charges made were 
true. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was there any effort made at tliat time to bring 
about a settlement by any person wliile timt congressional committee was here? 

Mr. McLennan. There was another—there were several representatives 
here at that time from Washington, but there was another committee sent by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh, Who were the individuals composing tliat committee? 

Mr. McLennan. Mr. Fairley and Mr. Hywell Davies. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Now, what effort was niaile through that committee? 

Mr. McLennan. That committee Interviewed both the miners and the opera¬ 
tors and after the investigation ma<ie a rejmrt to the Secretary of Labor, I 
beileve containing a recommemiatlon as to what conid be (tone In r<‘gard to 
the settiement of the strike. The operators, I might say, have also condemned 
this committee. 

Chairman Wacsh. Now, wer(' tlicre any other agencies that andertook a 
settiement—negotiations for a settlement? 

Mr. Mei.E.NNAN. Tile fkilorado l.egislaturo appointed a ('ominiltoe wliiclj lias 
not yet made its complete report. 

Oliairman Walsh. Any alteiiipt made to liring aliout any ailjaslmciit llirongh 
tlmt committee? 

Mr. Mci.ENNAN. Tliere was. 

Chairman Walsh. WIio were tlio individnal.s wlin look part in that attempt? 

Mr. McI/Ennan. Senator itnrrls was cliairman of lliat eommittee; Senator 
Stephen, I believe, was anotlier memiter. I don't remenilx'r tlio fidi committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliiil wtis tin; outcome of (liiit eff'irt? 

Mr. McLennan. It failed. 

Chairman Walsh, lirielly, wlial were llie details of tlie allompt? Did 
tliey wait upon the operators and tlie miners? 

sir. Sfc-I.KNSA.N. Tlicy waited upon tlie miner,s seieral times. I am not 
aware of what negotiations tliey liad witli tlie operators, 

Chiilrnmn Wai,sii. Was tliere any sulmiission of a iiroposed plan of settle¬ 
ment made to tills Ciiiiiniittoe by llie miners, or liy tlie commiitee to the miners? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliere was a propii.sed iiliin siilmiitled. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat was the policy of llie i'liiled Slitie Workers as to 
the arming of its mombers at (lie liegimiing of tliis strike? 

Sir. McLennan. Tliere was no iiolicy adopted liy tlic organiEiiiion as to tlie 
arming of its members. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was violence foreseen by its ollicers, or diseiissed? 

Mr. McLennan. Violence was fore.soen because of the fact tlmt one organ¬ 
izer had already been killed tiefore (lie slrlke commenced; also bceaiise of 
tlie fact tlmt tlie ISiiidwiil-Kclts Detective Agency bad iiecii employed in tlie 
strike district a good many months prior to tliat. The olliclals and meinliers 
of the tiiilon were well aware of tlieir liistory In West Virginia, wliicli Is a 
record of violence. 

Ctmirnmn Walsh. Was lliero any discussion at the tiogiimlng of the strike 
liy tlie ollicers of tlie United Mine tVorkers ns to tlio arming of its members or 
til" securing of arms or weapons? 

Mr. McLennan. 'I'liore w.as not, so far as I know. There probably were a 
lumibcr of individual minors who lioiiglit guns of llielr own accord, at the be¬ 
ginning of the strike. But tliere was no iliscussioii amongst tlie ollicers tlmt 
I am aware of. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any organized effort, so far as you are aware of, on the 
part of tlie ollicers or individual memlicr.s of tlie union to secure arms at the 
beginning of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. There was not. 

Cliairman Walsh. I’lease give us the history of tlie Icgislatioii affecting tlie 
conditions in tlie coal mines in Colorado—wlmt law.s were jia-sscd tlrst. 

Mr. McLennan. The first law passed wliich affected the trouble in tlie mines 
is the law giving the workers tlie rigid to belong to a union and wliich makes 
it a criminal offense to (ilsclmrge a iniin hccuiise of ids membership in a union. 
There was an antiscrip law prohibiting tlio use of scrip; and .scrip is still tiseil 
by ore of the companies in the south of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. What company? 

Mr. McLennan. The Vletor-Amerlean Fuel Co.—or it was testified It was 
used during the time of the investigation by the congre-ssional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you know wlmt the fact is at the present time 
us to whether it Is used or not? 

Mr. McLennan. No; I have not seen any since tlie meeting of tlio coiigres- 
sional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what other law? 

Mr. McLennan. The checkwelghman law providing Hint tlie miners may have 
a man to watch their coal being weighed. An eight-hour law, providing for 
eight hours work on the part of the miners in the mine. All of those laws 
have been absolutely Ignored by tlie coal operators in tlie coal-producing dis¬ 
tricts. 
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Cliaiman Walsh. Did tUese laws and the honenforeement of them, as you 
have stated, bear any relation to the strike? If so, what was It? 

Mr, McIjsnnan. Five of the demands of the miners out of seven were for the 
enforcement of State laws. Practically most of the grievances complained of 
by tlic miners were the violation of the laws or the nonenforcement of the 
laws. 

Ohairmun AValsh. How many due-paying members had the United Mine 
Workers of America In the southern Colorado coal field on the tst day of 
January, 1913? 

Mr. McIjEnnam. I am not In jiosition to give the membership. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate It? 

Mr, MoI.ennan. The reason that I do not know the member.shlp Is tliat we 
have not got a record of it in our district office because of the fact that tlie 
coal operators wcri> making a special effort at that time to find out who the 
members of the United Mine Workers were. There were no records sent to our 
district office. The matter was entirely under the charge of the national 
office in Indianapolis. 

Clialrman AValsh. From whom could the commission get that information; 
from what official? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe it would he iwsslble to get it from tlie international 
secretary-treasurer. 

Chairman AValsh. Who is that? 

Mr. McLennan. AA'Illl.aiu Green. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhere is his office? 

Mr, McLennan. In Indianapolis. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Have you any record of the number of due-paying mem¬ 
bers in tile organization on September 1, 1913, or docs your answer. Just given, 
apply to that Question also? 

Mr. McLennan. My answer covers that also. 

Clialrman WALSPr. Were all of the ddegpites to tlie Trinidad convention of 
the United Mine AVorkers lield in S(>ptember, 191.3. bonn fide delegntes elected 
in acfordancc with the rnles of .vour organization? 

Mr. McLennan. They were ail bona fide delegates. They were not .'ill seleeted 
In accordance with tlie rnles of onr organization, heiiinsp of the finl that 
In the mines of soutliorn Colorado no meetings of any kind were allowpsl to tie 
held by tlie niirau'S. .Any man who ua.s found or canglit attending a meeting 
of any kind, either fraternal or nnion, was Immediately discliarged and run 
out of the camp. So it was Impossihle to hold open meetings In those camps 
that were guarded by the comiianies’ gunmen; Init in tlie rest of the State, in 
northern Colorado and canQis where there were no guards to prohibit the 
holding of meetings, oiien meetings were held and delegates elected. 

Chairman Walsh. How many miners responded to the first call for n 
strike? 

Mr. McLennan. According to the records, or the reports recelvwl at head- 
Quarters, there were 11,232. 

Chairman AV'ai.spp. AA’ere there acts of coercion or intimidation iLsed to in¬ 
fluence any of the miners ulio came out on tlie strike? 

Mr. McLennan. There were none. There were no officials of the United 
Mine AVorkers visited any camp during tlie interval hetween the calling of the 
strike and the time it went into effect. The mlnei's simply responded to the 
strike call. And I want to say in this connection that if they emild have ts>en 
intimidated by a mere strike call that they would have long ago been intimi¬ 
dated by the mine guards and the militia into going back, I«>caiise that ap¬ 
peared to lie the whole attitude of tlie mine gnard.s, to intimidate the mlnei's in 
going back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. AA3iat was the first act of violence in tlie pi-esent strike? 

Mr. McLennan. The first net of violence was the killing of Gerald LIpplatt 
on the streets of Trinidad. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Uy whom? 

Mr. McLennan. By two of the Baldwin guarits, Belk and Belcher. 

Chairman AValsh. At any time did the officers of the United Mine Workers 
decide to purcha.se arms and nmmnnitlon? 

Mr. MoIjinnan. The officers—not ns an organization, not in eoneert—but 
at various timas different officers bought guns and ammunition on the request 
of the miners. But so far as 1 know there were no guns bought by any of the 
officers until after tlie macliiiie guns were shipped into southern Colorado. 
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Olistrnvan Walsh. Ami about wlmt was tlie date wlien the decision was first 
made to purchase arms? 

Mr. McLennan. I don't recollect. But, as I stated, there was no meettn({ 
at which this decision was made. It was simply decided by the offlclala in the 
different district ofiicea. 

Chairman Walsh. Your—to your knowledge, what kind of arms wm'e pur¬ 
chased ; and give a description of them, please? 

Mr. McLennan. I have no iiersonal knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Could .vou approximate it to tlie conimtssion ? 

Mr.McLENNAN. No; I could not. 1 haven't any knowledge as to the num- 
Uer of artns that were purchased in the various district oltiees. 

Clmlrman Walsh. You coui(i imt give us the .npiiToxiinate amount of tiieni? 

Mr. McLennan. No. But I eouici get n reiairt from tiie various oltiees and 
furnish It to the commission. 

Clmlrman Wal.sh. Will yon get a reiairt from llie various ollices and fiiruisli 
It to the comndssion l)efofe we leave liere? 

Mr. McLennan. I will. 

(iliairman WAt.su. \'ery good. 

Now, I vvisli you woiilil .st.-ite In-ielly liie early liistory of tlie strike, before tlie 
arrival of the militia. Describe, for instance, the metlioits of iiieketiug the 
mines. 

Mr. McLennan. There were a great many arrests made for iiicketing. 

Cliairniun Wai,sii. By whom were the arrests made? 

Mr, McLenn.vn. By tlie mine gimrils. 

Chairnian Wal.sh. Wliat autliorily did lliese mine guards liave? 

Mr. MlTjsnna.n. TTiey were deputized liy llie slieriff ns detnity sheriffs, eoin- 
missloned as deiiuty siierKTs. 

Cliairiimn Walsh. Was Ihere any hiiowledge on tlie part of tlie pulilie that 
men were to be coniinissioned, and tiio iinlividuals known before file conimi.s- 
sions were issued? 

Mr. McLen.na.n'. Tliere wa.s not. In fuel it Inis lieen n eoninion cnsloni in 
tiiose two countries for tlie slieriff to give tlie ottieinls of tlie coal cenipiiniea 
sigiioil ooniiulssions, leaving llie name iilaiik for tlie operators to till In tlie 
name of tlie deimty slieriff’. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there jirotesls made liy citizens at any time against 
the practice? 

Mr. McLennan. There lias liecn general protests. I do not know of any 
siieeitic protests. Tlie.se facts have Invn made pulilie in tlie press and else- 
wliere. A tew moutlix prior to tlie strike we got it li.st of the mmilaw of de|inty 
slierills In tliose counties, and I lielieve Ipaiier Iiaudtsl wltness|—1 Inivc got a 
list lierc in Huerfano County. We have uLso got a list for Las Animas t.'oiint,v'. 
And tliere are close to a thousand men deimlized in tlinse two counties. TInit 
incivuled tlie companies’ gunmen, n great many of tlieir bosses and a miinher of 
their employees. 

Chairman Walsh. At wlmt dute were lliere a lliousand men so depulized in 
those counties? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie lists that wo liavc got cover [Nissilily tao or tliree years, 
so lliat we could not say lliat all of tlieni were still in the employ of the eom- 
punles. But those, lists were st'cureil nlioui prohaly tliree months prior to' tlie 
strike. 

Clmlrman Wai..sh. Were .yoii down in (lie fielil yourself, Mr. McLennan, after 
tlie .strike was called? 

Mr. McLennan. Part of tlie time. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. Wlmt was your ]«'rsi.inal observation with reference to 
tlie conduct of the deputy sheriffs or mine guariLs, and also tlie conduct of tlie 
pickets of the union? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie union pickets, all of them that a’pre arrested in tlie 
southern Colorndo field—I saw 75 of them lirought in one day to Trinidad, witli 
a niacliino gun hehiml tlicm, and several men armed on eaeh side, and a 
few men In front. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that with reference to the calllug out of the 
militia? 

Mr. McLennan. That wa.s aliout three weeks or so before the ealling of 
the militia. 

Obalnuan Walsh. Is there an autlplckeOug law in tlie State? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliere is. 
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Clmlnnan WAr.sH. Wlint experience of a personal nature did you have there? 

Mr. McLEiNNAN. Prior to tlie strike? 

Clinirnian Walsh. Prior to tiie strike; yes. 

Mr. McLennan. I went to Trinidad in December, 1911. When the United 
Mine AVorker.s decided, ,nt the re(inest of the miners of that section, to take up 
actively tlie work of organizinR, an offlcinl of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
visited tlie bu.siiicss men of Trinidad and requested them—or tlie members of 
the cliamlier of commerce called a special incetinK. At that meetinK this 
oliicial, as I understand, urRcd the tuisiness men to prevent us from staying in 
the town of Trinidad. The cliamber of coinmerce refused to accede to the 
(|uest of the coal companies. It was at that time, on .lanuary 1, tliat the 
lialdwin-Felts men were lirst deputized in Las Animas County. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, did you Imve personal cxperietice in the field after 
the militia were called out? 

Mr. JIcLennan. I was just going to recite a few instances that, occurreti, to 
show the actions of tlie guard.s during the year prior to the strike. Tlie coal 
operators started immediately to discharge every man who tliey tiiouglit be¬ 
longed to the union. During the year 1912 there were approximately 1.2(W 
men discharged because tlicy were .suspected of belonging to the union. On 
Marcii 17 of that year the .St. Peti'r's Servian Society, a frat(>nial order, was 
holding its nieetiiig in Delagua when two companies of mine men liroke into 
tlielr ni(*eting and ordered them to take their charti'r off of the wall. Thi'y 
took tlielr charter oil of the wall find look it from Dehigiia to Ludlow, and the 
next day every man who attended tlial meeting wlio was working in Delagua 
was discliarged. One of the siiiierintenileiits of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
made it a )iractice of holding tip men at the point of a gun, who applied for 
Work, find searching them for cards. 

riiairnian Walsh. Who was that? 

■Mr. McLennan. Tliat man's name was (Irahani. 

Chairman Walsh. His lirst name? 

Jlr. McLennan, Itoliert Graham. Jlen wlio applied for work were smit to 
the superintendent’s olllcc. M’heu they got inside of the surierintendent’s office 
somebody pulled a gun on them and told thi'iii to hold their hands up, and 
another man searched lliem to .see if they liad a card. One of the mine workers’ 
sympathizers, Mike Lahoda, was sleeping in the room of a friend at tlie Itavens- 
wood mine in Huerfano County, and he was taken out of tied at midnight and 
merclle.ssly beaten and shots tired around him, and he was told to leave the 
city or they would kill liiui, and lie recognized two of the ofticiids of coal com¬ 
panies as his assailants and two guards. I would say that one of tile officials 
whom he recognized lias since been iinmioted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Go. 
Tlie district attorney absolutely refused—— 

Chairman W.msh (Interrupting). Who was the man? 

Mr. McLennan. Charles Kehser, the man whom lie idenlilled as liis assailant. 
Tlie district attorney absoliitely refused to prosecute in that case. We took the 
matter up with the governor, and he instructed the attorney gentrel to prose¬ 
cute, but tlie matter has never come to iirosecullou yet. Tliose are .some of the 
occurrences that happened during the year prior to the strike—simply a few 
of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the society that was broken up discuss labor matters 
at all or liave anything to do with industry? Coniniissioiier Lennon requested 
me to ask tliat. 

Mr. McLennan. They did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What, generally .siieaking, nationality Iieloiiged to it? 

Mr. McLennan. The Montenegrins. 

Chairman Waj,sh. And how general was it througliout tlie mine neighbor¬ 
hood? 

Mr. McLennan. 1 believe tliat nearly all tlie Moiiteiiegriiis in tills State at 
that time belonged to that society. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie general nature of it? 

Mr. McLennan. A fraternal, beneficial organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It liave an Insurance feature? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And charitable features? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; it was charitable. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed now. if you have any others, and if not I would 
like to direct your attention to the time after the militia was called In, as to 
any personal experlecnde you may have had In the field. 
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Mr. McI^ennan. I had very little personal experience with the inilltla, except 
that I was arrested by them a few times. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the circum.stances of your own arrests. 

Mr. McLennan. The flrst time I was arrested was two days after the Ludlow 
affair. I got in communication witii Denver and stated that the miiitia abso¬ 
lutely refused to allow any Ited Cross nur.ses to go to Ludlow, or any other out¬ 
sider except the militia, and we were anxious to find out whetiier there was still 
anyone alive in tho.se pits. We tliouglit that women might he lying wounded 
there, and that we ought to at least be allowed to go and make an investigation. 
'J’he matter was brought to the attention of Lieut. Gov. I•'il:zgertlld, wlio wi'is then 
acting In Gov. Ammons’s place, who was out of the city, and he ctilled nut up in 
'I'rlnidud and stated that certainly we would be allowed to go to Ludlow to make 
arrangements with the Ked Cross. lie requested me to call up Ma.l. Ilamrock. 
\yiio was In command at Ludlow at that time, and inform him what tlic condi¬ 
tions were. I did .so, and the following day iinollier load, that is, seven alto¬ 
gether, went out under a ited Cro.ss Hag. 

When I got to Ludlow I was walking around with the rest of tlie members of 
tlmt party, when two militiamen came and arrested me and scarchtsl nu’ and 
marched me down to the dejiot, and 1 was held there a considerable time until 
I hey received orders from MaJ. Hamrock to release me. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you hekl there—any considerable timeV 

Mr. McLennan. That da.v iio.ssibly three hours. Two days after that 1 was 
coming from Walsenburg to Trinidad- 

tihairman Walsh (interrupting). Did you demand to know the accusation 
against you? 

Mr. McLennan. They did not make any accusation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you demand to know the roa.son for your ai’rest from 
the iiulividual who arresHd you? 

Mr. McLen.nan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I’rococd. 

Mr. McLennan. Two days after I was Iraveling from Walsenburg to Trinidad, 
and when the train stopped at Ludlotv tlie militiamen eanu* into the train and 
told me to get off. I got off and was turned over to Lieut. Linderfelt ul tlmt 
tiijie, wlio proceeded to soiircli me und took all tlie paiiers that I had. Ho 
.searelied my grip and took all tlie papers away. 1 was held In the depot all 
idglit. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were tliesi' jiapers returned to you? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey were. 

(’Iiairman Walsh. Tliey were, you say? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. JIcLennan. Tlio following da.v I was taken to the militiamen's eamii 
and lield there until the governor oi'dercd my release. 1 would say tlmt dur¬ 
ing the day the members of the militia, wlio, I was told by my guard, were 
mine guards, made repealed tlireats to slioot me. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlmt langmigi' was used? 

Mr. McLennan. Very vile, foul language. 

Cliainiiuii Walsh. Wlierc were you nl tlie time? 

Mr. McLennan. I wuis in the eookliou.se of tlie militia. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tliere any otlier pri.soiier tliere? 

Mr. SIcLennan. No, sir; I woulil say tliat there were prisoners around 
there, but not wlicre I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in this cookliouso? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did the guards say to you? .Tiist use their liiii- 
giinge, what did they say? 

Mr. McLennan. Well, one man .said: “Y’mi son of a hiteli, I would like to 
take a shot at you right now.” He had ids gun in ids hand at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan. That was pniellcnlly all Ihe actual experience I liave Iiad 
with the militia. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you linvc anytliing iwr.sonally to do in the eonter- 
enees that were had prior to the ordering out of the militia? Were you a 
member of any committee that protested against the calling out of the 
militia? 

Mr. McLennan. I was. 
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Chairman Walsh, When was it with Kferenee to the time the mtllOa was 
callea out? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe I was one of the partj' that met with Gov. Ammons 
about half an hour before the militia was ordered out—protesting against the 
sending out of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when the militia went into the held, what was 
the attitude of the strikers toward the nillltlu, and what was the conduct 
of the militia toward tlie strikers? 

Mr. McLennan. The attitude of the miners was friendly toward the militia, 
particularly friendly. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the attitude of the militia toward the men at 
the beginning? 

Mr. McLennan. The attitude of the militia was friendly toward the miners 
for some tima 

Chairman Walsh. What was the beginning of the bad feeling that after¬ 
wards seems to have existed? 

Mr. McLennan. The bad feeling started when it beennio generally known 
that the militia were assisting in the importation of strike breakers in viola¬ 
tion of the State law; al.so when it became known that they were recruiting 
the militia from tlie mine guards. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that a fact? Did they recruit the militia from the 
mine guards? 

Mr. McLennan. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe that testimony has been iirodueed that they en¬ 
listed as many at 20 in one bunch. 

Chairman Walsh. When the militia arrived in the field did they cull for 
the arms and ammunition that was in the hands of tlie strikers? 

Mr. McLennan. Tiiey did. 

(iliairman Walsh. Was it turned over to tiie militia? 

Mr. Mc1.bnnan. So far as I know, the nio.st of it was turned over to the 
militia. 

Chairman Walsh. The strikers arrested—the strikers tliat were, arre.sted 
before the militia came Into the field, did the United .Mine tt'orkers of Amm'lca 
take any means to defend tho.se men? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey did. Tliey retained attorneys to defend them. 

Chairman Walsh. Who rvere tlie attorneys? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie chief attorney is Horaci' Hawkins, of Denver. Trini¬ 
dad got Mr. Chirk. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat did yon find the reliitioiis to be between the civil 
and military autliorities of Las Aniiiiiis and Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. McLennan. So far as the iiiluers were concerned there was absolutely 
no relations. The mllitiiry authorities dlsiiluoed the civil authorities. 

Oliairmnn Walsh. Prior to the culling in of the militia, were the arrested 
strikers given prompt hearing and protected in tlieir constitutional riglits? 

Mr. McLennan. I’rior to the calling In of the militia? 

Chairman Walsh. Ye.s; those nrri'steil cliarged with picketing, and otlier 
charge.s. 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie lit men, wlio were arrested, were discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliere uny others arrested, do 1 understand, than 
these 75? • . ,i 

Mr. McI.ennan. Yes; there was a nmulier of men wlio were arrested out¬ 
side of the 75. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the men arrested for other offenses than picketing 
prior to the calling in of the militia in tlio.se two counties—Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How great numbers? Approximately how many were 
arrested? 

Mr. McLennan. There were not many; I can not remember the numbers. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the charges against those who were arrested? 

Mr. McLennan. 1 don’t recollect the charges; In fact, there have been so 
many of them arrested without any charges being preferred against them. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were the 75 retained in custody? 

Mr. McLennan. I think It wms about a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any charge placed against them in any court? 

Mr. McLennan. No ; the matter never came to court. 
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vimiriuiui r»'ALSH. Were they arraigned in anv court'; 

Mr. McLennan. They were not that I know of. 

Oiiairnian Walsh. Were tiiey urrcsteci u|jon wiuruiits'; 

Mr. McLennan. Not that I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. And wiiat was the outcome of it; they were Just simply 
disciiarged? 

Mr. McLennan. They were dlscluirgeii. 

Chtiirman Walsh. Where were they confined during tin- time I hey were in 
custody? 

Mr. McLennan. In the county jail. 

Chairman Walsh. By wlmt order were they released from custody? 

Jtr. McLennan. I am not aware; I believe it was simply on ordw’ of the 
sheriff. 

Chairman Walsh. Of tlie slieritf himself? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. On what order were they urresled, if yon know? 

Mr. McI.ennan. On the order of the sheriff. 

Chairman Walsh. I bidieve you say tiiey were lirmiglit in in a wlmle .sipnid, 
and were you present at tlie time tiiey were lirouglit In? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh. Wa.s the sheriff personally in cimrge of llic oflicei's—in 
ctiminand of the olHiters tliat had tlicni in custody, and liad tlii.s macliine gun? 

Jlr. McLennan. No, sir; he was not. 

Clialrnian Walsh. \V1io secnieil to lie in command? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Tile lialdwin-1'’ells gtiards. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you know (lie Individuals wlio were tlie Baldwln-1'’elts 
guards? 

Mr. McLennan. T knew some of tliciii; I liiicw Mr. Fells and Bclk and 
Belclier anil Mr. Cunninglinm. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were liaise iiidividinils in tlic party that arrested tlie.se 
75 men? 

Mr. McIiBNNAN. Belk »vas tlicre. 

Cliainnaii Walsh. What l•elaliou did tic have to tlie Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency? 

Mr. McLennan. He was one of tiieir cliief representatives. 

Cliairman VV'ai,.sii. How uitiny men, ollicors and otlicrs, were in charge of 
these 75 men? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliere were proiialily seven or eigiit, all mine guards. Tliore 
were no county officers tliere lliat I know of. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, you were im-.simally acqiialnlcd witli tlie slierilT, 
were you'? 

Mr. SIci.ENNAN. Yra, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At tins point we will take an adjournment until 2 o’clock. 

(At lilts point an adjouninicnt was taken until 2 |i. in.I 

ArTElLNOOX SESSION—2 1>. M, 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. McLennan, will you please resume the stiutd? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MCLENNAN—Continued. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I tliiiik you liad flnisli«l the answer to tiie ItLst Question 
I had put to you wlien we udjouriied. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please give us a lirief lUTomit of wliat Is known 
n.s “The Motlier Jones cuse”? 

Mr. McLennan. Mother .Tones ciime to Colorado some time prior to tlie 
convention of September 23. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. At the rCQuest of any jicrson, or of her own volition? 

Mr. McLennan. Of her own volitimi, aiwolutely. She stayetl here for some 
ttiiifii 

Cliairman Walsh. Generally speaking, wlio was Motlier .Tones? What hail 
her activities been in tlie past? 

Mr. McLennan. Mother Jones lias devoted her entire life toward the uplift¬ 
ing of tlie workers, not piirtlcularly to the miners, but all trades-nuions. 
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('liniriiijiu Walsh. Was she cimsUleretl in a friendly and affectionate—did 
the workers liave a friendly and affectionate attitude toward her, or other¬ 
wise? 

■Mr. Mc'Lk.nnan. They have. They considered her, ns all workers consider 
Jlolher .lones, as their friend, their Itenefaclor. Site came hack to Colorado on 
.Tanuary 4 from El Paso, Tex. 1 happened to bo in Trinidad tlie day site 
arrived. Site ftot into Trinidad about 8 o’clock in the morning; was met by 
a detachment of militia, taken to tlio Columl)inn Hotel, and lield there until 
tiie Colorado Southern train arrived id)oul 0.30. Slie was placed on the train 
by the militia and dei>orted out of Trinidad. Site came back to Trinidad again 
on January 13, I believe. Slie was arrcsUal and tnlien to llie San Rafael 
Hospital and lield tliere for nine weeks. No one was permitted to see her 
except lier aitortiey. 

Chairman lVAi..sn. Wlio was her attorney? 

Jlr. McI.kxxan. Harris N. Hawkins. 

ClnUrman Wai.sh. Her attorney was provided liy your organization? 

Jlr. .McLkn.nan. Yes, sir. Steps were taken to liave tier released, by suing 
for a writ of lial)eas o<jrpHS, And as .soon iis tlio matter reaclie<l a condition 
where a court was lialile to act on tlie proposition she was released. She 
uas iirrestMl again wlien slie returned to llie Sotitli some time in March and 
at tliat time was taken off tlie train; she was not allowed to continue to her 
destination. Slie was taken off' the train and placed in jail in Walsenburg In 
the basement of tlie coiirtlioiise tliere, and kept iiiilil April 8, after the 
siiiireme I'oiirt had issued a writ of lialieas corpus, citing lier to appear, or 
citing tlie military autliorities to bring Motlier Jones before tliem on a certain 
date. Itistead of bringitig lier liefore tlie court they released her. Tliat is 
practically all in regard to Motlier ,lones during tills strike. 

Cliairiiian Wai.sh. Have you any tirst-liand knowledge—first, did Mother 
Jones demand a hearing at any time while this was going on? 

Mr. McLk.nnax. Mother Jone.s deinaiided a liearing, lint, .so far as tlie 
officials of tlie union are concerned, slie was never able to communicate with 
any official of tlie union after slie was arrested. N'o tinioti ollicial was jier- 
niittcd to see her or to talk to tier. The first time, wlien slie was deported, I 
was at tiie Trinidad despot. Tliere was a troop of cavalry lliere atid a cotit- 
iniiiy of infantry guarding tlie depot. I went tliere iiiiriiosely to see Motlier 
■lones, and intended to go on that train part of Hie wa.v. I was stopped by 
the militia from going on tlie iilatforni. And I knew one of tlie officers, Col. 
Davis, and told liini I Intended to go on tlie train. “ Well,” lie says, “ In’ that 
case, all rigid; go aliead.” I went to tlie ticket office for Hie piiriioso of buy¬ 
ing my ticket. Mother Jones was tliere in etislody of two militiamen. I sliook 
hands with .Motlier Jones and started to talk to tier, wlien some ollicer of the 
militia called out, “Don't let him talk to lier.” ’I’lie men wlio liad Mother 
Jones in custody told me, “ You can not talk to Mother Jones.” 8o I did not 
Imy a ticket and did not go on tlie train, realizing I would not be allowed to 
talk to her even on the irain. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Have you any flrst-liand information—any personal in¬ 
formation—as to tlie personnel of tlio National Guard that were on strike duty? 
Tliat is, personal knowledge of the Individuals wlio eonstltiiteil It? 

Mr. McEennan. No; I am not personally acquainted, witli tlie exception of 
.some of the officers. 

Cliairman Wai,.sh. Have you any personal Icnowledgc—did you make any 
personal investigation of tlie situation at I.udlow? 

Mr. McI.ennan. The first information I received of Hie Ludlow affair was 
from the women who were waiting at tiie Ludlow depot on tlie morning of the 
'2Ist. I was on the train tliat went through Hie day after tlie Ludlow affair. 
They told me Hint tlieir camp was d(>llberately attacked. 

Chairman Wat.sh. 1 thought I tried to confine your testimony to any per¬ 
sonal knowledge wliicli you liad, Mr. McLennan? In this particular case I do 
not call for hearsay. 

Mr. McLennan. I was not in I.as Animas County on .4prll 20. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did not get off the train tliere at any time that 
day? 

Mr. McLennan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in Ludlow at any time afterwards? 

Mr. McLennan. I was in Ludlow on the 22d. 

. Chairman Walsh. For the purpose of making some sort of an investigation? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Wamh. Who accompanied you? 

Mr. McLennan. I was with probably about—I tliink probably about seven 
persons accompanie<l me. One was tlie Rev, Dr. Cook, of Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any investigation there? 

Mr. McLennan. The purpose of iny vi.sit to Trinidad was—or to I.udlow, 
rather—was to find out, along wltli the members of the Red Cro.ss .Society, 
whether there were any people in tlie camp who were wounded and neetled 
assistance, and also to find out liow many were dead in tliat colony. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may state briefly the re.suit of file personal 
investigation you made. 

Mr. McLennan. Refore I was arrested I lind an opportunity to go into what 
we now term the “black hole” of Ludlow, and I saw ti women—the 11 
children and 2 women in that cellar. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. McLennan. That was tlie 23d of .April. 

Chairman Walsh. The corpses had not been removed at that time? 

Mr. McLennan. They had not been removed. The militia liad refused per- 
ml.ssion to remove them. In fact, when the undertaker’s wagon went otit there 
they turned the macldne gun on the wagon and they liad to turn liaek, and it 
was not until the orders by the governor that anyone was iiermilted to go into 
Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. What further, if anytliing, did you oh.serve thei'e, Jlr. 
McLennan ? 

Mr. JIcLennan. I did not have an oiiportunity to observe any more because 
of the fact I was under arrest most of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the circumstances of your being under arrest? 
Oh, this was the Instance to which you have referred? 

Mr. McT.ennan. Tlie first time I was arrested; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'hen were the corpses of the cliililrer, removed and who 
removed them? 

Mr. JIcLennan. They were removed that day—on April 2,3. 

Chairman Walsh. Who removed them? 

Mr. McLennan. They were removed by tlie Hall undertaking estahlisfimcnt, 
who were working for the organization. 

('hairman Wai..sh. For your ofganization—the I'nited Jliiie AVorkers? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

'■'hairnian W.m.sh. Now, before I get ton far away from that suh.leot, docs 
Mother .Tones receive compensation from the unions in these iilaces to which 
she goes? 

Mr. McLennan. At the present time she is receiving an organizer's salary 
and expenses from tlie United Mine Workers of Ameriea. 

t’hairniiin Walsh. How long has tliat situation existed? 

Jlr. McLennan. I don’t know .lust exiictly, Imt it has been for .several year.s. 

Cliiilrman AValsh. She was an organizer of the Unitisl .Mine Workers at the 
time she came here then, Jlr. JIcLonmin? 

Mr, McLennan. She was. 

(flialrman AV'Ai.sir. What is her eomismsation? 

Mr. JIcLknnan. Four dollars a day and expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the com[iensation of all of tlie organizers of the 
United Mine AVorkers? 

Jlr. McLennan. AVith the exoeption of tlie international lioard members. 

Chairnian Walsh. Did she receive any oilier or fnrtlier comiiensation at the 
time she was in the field in Colorado tlian wiint ,vnii Iiiive mentioned? 

Jlr. McLennan. No, sir; and I would suggest in that eonneetlon tliat during 
tlie time that Mother Jones was In the custody of the militia that she did not 
accept any salary or expenses. 

Cliairman Walsh. From your experience, Jlr. MclAmnan, in these difficulties 
can you suggest tiny plan by whioli llie State militia can be nsed to maintain 
peace and protect proiierty without prejudicing tlie rights of either party to the 
controversy? 

Jlr. McLennan, I believe tliat it the militia would enter a strike zone in the 
same open-minded spirit that a policeman goes on his beat that the rights of 
neither party would be prejudiced. If the officers and the men of the National 
Guard would preserve that Impartiality which characterizes the ordinary pence 
officers there would, in my opinion, be no Infractions of the law, other than the 
ordinary violence that exists In the average community. 

3S,S1!)—.S, Doc. 41.1, (14-1—vol 7-34 
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Chairman Walsh. There Iiave been constant complaints that the peace officers 
favored one side or tlie other from the peace zone. I'Yom .Tour obserration, is 
that or is It not a fact? 

Mr. McI.en.nan. It is a fact In fact, the office of the slieriff of Las Animas 
and Huerfano Counties after the strike was declared was turned over entirely 
to the coal companies. The peace ofHcers were the Haldwiu-Felts detectives. 
They were all commissioned by the slieriff. I think there were about 700 of 
them in the held right after the strike was declared. The office of sheriff in 
tliose two counties has lieen iLsed entirely for the benefit of the coal operator.s 
and against the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Why docs that situation exist, if you have oliserved? Why 
should they favor one side or tlie other? 

Mr. McLennan'. Tlie reason, in m.v opinion, «liy tliey favored tlie coal oper¬ 
ators is iiecanse llioy (l(‘iK>n(l now ami liave depended for Id years U))on tlie coal 
operators for tladr ek»clioii to ollice. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are lliese miners tliat are tliere cilizens of tlie I'nited 
States? 

Mr, McLennan. great many of tlieiii are; they are not all. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in what way lias tliat coalrol wliicli yon claim iM-en 
expressed ? 

Mr. McLennan. The coal companio.s lia\e exerciseil ali.solute political control 
over their employee,s. Tliey iiave ordered lliem to vote for certain candidate.s. 
They have controlled the eleclions in flioso two cimntie.s liy every mefluKl that 
Is known to tlie corrupt politician; and tlie independent miner, the man wlio 
would exi)ro.s,s an opposition to an.i' of tlie coal companies’ .selections for office 
would immediately lie discliargeil from tliose coal mines. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Have .vou willi you. Mr. .Mclj'imaii, the correspoadeiice 
whlcli passed lietween yoar office and tlie national lieaiiquarters of tlie tfiiited 
Mine Workers witli reference to tlie ealliiig of tills strike? 

Mr. McI.e.nnan. Tliere was no ciirrespondeuce tliat 1 know of lielweeii our 
office anil llie national organization. 

Cliairman WALStr. Would you be aware of it if tiiere laid Ihhui siicli corre¬ 
spondence? 

Jlr. McT.ennan. I would lie. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the method liy vliicli money for .strike lienefils 
was raised by llie national organization and seat inlo (lolorndo? 

Mr. McLennan. It was raised liy tin tissessmeiit of .10 ceiits per memlier on 
the entire organization. 

Cliairmiin WAL,sir. .Inst one assessiiiciit of .10 cents? 

Mr. McLennan. Fifty cents jier montli. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Oh, .10 cents iwr nionfli. Wind was tlie amount of weekly 
lienefils extended to the persons on slrike? 

Mr. McLennan. Three dollars per man. .12 for a woman, and 7.1 cents for a 
child in part of the district. 

Cliairman Walsh. Per week? 

Mr. McLennan. Per week. Tliero n’tis a difference in tlie rest of the district 
hecause of the fact that la soidherii Colorado the organization fnriiislied a doc¬ 
tor and coal and every otlier necessity outside of die actual money for relief. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many strikers—wliat was the total mimlier of 
Strikers ttirougtiimt the entire strike to wliom lienefits have bwn paid? 

Mr. McLennan. The reports, as I stated, Unit we received at headtinarters 
W'ere that 11,232 were on the relief at tlie inception of the strike. Now, what 
the number has been at various times since llien and now tlie secretaries of 
the organization would he in tlie liest position to furnisli. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean tlie national secretary? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie district secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. The district secretary? 

Mr. McLennan. Yea, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please get that information, or request the 
secretary to transmit it to our clerk? 

Mr. McLennan. I will. 

(In a letter dated December 11, lft]4, Mr. McLennan sulunitted figures as 
follows: At beginning of strike, tibout 11,200; at present, approximately .1,700.) 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell us tlie total amount of benefits that have 
been paid up to date, since tlie Is'ginnliig of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. No ; I have not got the figures at hand. 

Mr. Walsh. Could yon approximate It? 
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Mr. McLennan. I believe it is somewhere uroimtl $3,000,000 .since tlie 
strike was called in 1910 in tlie northern field. I itaven’t g<d tlie figures with 
me at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Could yon fnrnisii those figures to us? 

Mr. McLennan. I can furnish those figures exact. 

(Mr. McLennan, in a letter to tlie connni.sslon, dated Deceniher 11, 1914, 
gave the following Infornmlion: “Exact figures as to total amount of benefits 
up to date since lieginning of strilic, to and including N'ovemlier 2S, 1914, 
.$3,718,700.84.”) 

Chairman WAi,.sit. What salaries were receiveil by oflicials of tlie tinion in 
charge of tlie strike? Begin witli tlie fir.st one ami go rigid down. 

Mr. Mtd.E.NNAN. International Vice I’residenr Hayes receiied .$2,.’iOO a year— 
(lid receive that amount wlien tlie strike started. Since (lien the salary has 
been increaswi. 

Chairman Walsh. To wiiat amount? 

Mr. McLennan. I beliiwe it is .S3,:!ilii. 1 think: I am md certain. 

Cliairman W.vlsii. Now, tlie oilier ollicials? 

Mr. McLenn.vn. Ail the organizers and idiicials outside of tlie national lioard 
memliers receive .$4 a day and ex|ien.ses. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Hid yon pay .strike lienelils to nonnieniber.s of your 
organizalion (hat went out on strike, the same as lo members? 

Mr. MoLe.vnan. Tliere were no nomnemiiers. We conshler tliat every man 
who .struck was a nKUiilier of our organization, wlietlier lie was in good 
Standing or not at tliat particular time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlial was (lie total amount tliat was jiaid out for arms 
nnd aiiinmnitioii during tlie strike on tlie part of tlie workmen? 

Jlr. McLennan. We have no reooi'd of tlie total amount. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Coaid yon approximate it? 

Mr. McLen.nan. N'o. sir. 


Cliairman Walsh. How were they pnreiiased? 

Mr. Mtd.ENNAN. d'lu'y were not pureliased liy any individual in the organiza¬ 
tion. 

(.'Iiairman Walsh. Has tliere lieen any effort made liy yoar.self or any otlaw 
ofiieial that .voit know of to a.seertaiii tlie exact amount of arms and am- 
iminition tliat were laircliasod and wliere tliey were inircliasi'd? 

Mr. McI.knnan. Tliere lias been an efl'orl made liy our oftiee to furniali to 
the eongressioiml committee the exact amount of money that wins siienl for 
tirins and ammuiiltion. M'e have t'nrnished that amount as near as we were 
tilde lo the eomiiiitlee after they left here. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Have you aeiiiiired any additional information since ynii 
furnished tliat to tlie congressional eoinmitlee? 

Mr. McLennan. We have not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Could you siiimiit to us tlie snnie information tlnil you 
(ltd to the congressional committee? 

Mr. McLennan. We can, 

Clialrinau Walsh. Will yon liand il lo tlie clerk, please? 

(In a letter to tlie (■ominissioii daled Deceniiier 11, 1914, Mr. MeT.eiinan 
gave the ainonnt spent for .arms and aniiiinnilion as aiHiroximatidy $j,tt)(l.) 

Please state whal. It any, adion yonr organization took after tlie Ludlow 

affair? ’ , . .. 

Mr. McLennan. Tliere was no action ttiken liy tlie organization. 

('ihairmun Walsh. IVas tliere an.v riiiinge in tlie attitude of yonr organiza¬ 
tion after that titne so far as the imrelia.se of arms and aimmmltlon was 

concerned? , ... , 

Mr. McLennan. There were prolinlily more arms and amnmiiitlon pnrcliasod 
Immediately after I.udiow than at an.v otiier time during the strike. 

Chairman Walsh.. To what extent did it iiicivase, if you know? 

Mr. McLennan. I am not in a position to state to wliat extent. 

Chairman Walsh. It has in'en stated tliat your (irganizatlon received (de- 
grams nnd letters offering assistance in I'orcilde resistance to the tinthoiillis. 
Have you any such telegrams? 

Mr. McIj:nnan. There are no telegrams- 

Cliairman Walsh. Have yon letters? 

Sir. McLennan (continuing). Offering assistance lo resist tlie nnihnrities 
Tliere were prohnldv Bdcgrnms offering to assist iti dcfcadiiig tiic iiimei-s and 
tlielr wives and children from tlic attacks of the guards and llie milllia. 
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Clinirnmn Walsh. From wlioiii were tbose receivcsl? , ' , 

Jlr. McLen.va.n. I iiin not In a position to iinswor that quostion, nut that 
Inforniiition can be I'uniislied to the coinnilttee. In fact- 

Chalrinau Walsh. A great deal of It has been published In the public press. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; it has. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you all of the correspondence, letters, and tele¬ 
grams upon that subject, at your headquarters? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe that all of the correspondence can be found In 
headquarters. 

Chairman Walsil Will you allow our clerk to have access to that so that 
copies can be made for our record? 

Mr. McLennan. We will. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any correspondence passed betwc'en you and 
the national headquarters of your union In regard to the arming of the 
Strikei's? 

Mr. McLennan. There never was any communication on tliat particular pur¬ 
pose. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliere are none sucli in existence tliat you know of? 

Ml'. McLennan. No; there Is not. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men did you say went out on (lie strike? 

Jlr. JIcLennan. Eleven tlionsand two liundrtNl and tliirty-two. 

Clmirinan Walsh. How many remained in tlie mines? 

Sir. JIcLennan. There were approximately—there are, I Ihink, lo.OtX) men 
working in the Stale; tliat is, including the men wlio work in and around the 
coke ovens. 

Chairman Wal.sii. 1 siqipose you can tell us ofllianil, ,1nst put it In tlie record 
liere, wlnit was the list of demands (hat the convention of Trinidad made 
ju'ior to the strike? 

Jlr. McLennan., I have got the list. First, we asked renignition of tlie union, 
wliuii we characterize as a iSlate law, lint not enforced. 

Chairman 'WALsn. I wish you would deline the different understandings, if 
ilierc are different understandings, as to the meaning of tlie term “recognition 
of the union ’’? 

Jlr. JIcLennan. Recognition of (lie union, ns I understand it, is their recogni¬ 
tion by tlie employers of the rigid of the worlcinginen to liargain collectively 
for the sale of their labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what does that Involve? Dix's It involve a closed 
.shop and the check-off system, or not? 

Mr. JIcLennan. Not nw-essarily. 

I'hairnian Walsh. Would the )>erniission not to discriminate against niem- 
hers of the labor union, and to allow tlie employees of a particular industry 
to organize a grievance committee to present the claims for wages, hoars, and 
conditions and such like to the enqiloycrs, l,e called a recognition of (he union? 
Has it been so considered? 

Jlr. JIcLennan. It would to a certain extent lie a recognition of the union. 

Cliairman Walsh. .\ikI is that Involved, Unit sort of system whicli seems to 
olitain in .some imiustrles. would that lie construed and lias it heoii construed 
as a recognition of the union? 

Jfr. JIcLennan.-I t would be. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat is, not to iliseriniinate against men on neeount of 
lielonging to unions, and to allow tlie formation of grieviinee committees In 
that particular industry, it has been construed by yoiir organization and otlier 
labor organizations as a recognition of tlie miion at times, lias it? 

Hr. McLennan. It has. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat wlieii (lie demand for recognillon of the union is 
siioken of it does not necessarily entail tlie closed simp and the clieck-oft 
system? 

Jlr. JIcI.F.NNAN. It does not. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the initiation fees and dues In tlie United Jlliie 
Workers of America ? 

Mr. McLennan. The initiation fees, except wliere a special dispensation is 
granted. Is $10 per member to the United Jllne Workers of .\merlen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there or was fliere not a dispensation grunted in this 
field? 

Mr. McLennan. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere a disjiensatlon usually granled when an extra 
effort Is made to organize men? 
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Mr. McLenna.v. There Is. 

Chairman Walsh. And particularly prior to a strike? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What are tlie dues of the ori'anlzation? 

Mr. McLennan. The dues vary in different districts. In this district— 

Chairman Walsh. What are they in tliis district? 

Mr. McLennan. Fifty cents per ineinlier i>er montli. 

tiliairman Walsh. Fifty cents iter member is>r niontli? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; tiiat is, during tiie continuation of tiiis .strike, .'iO cents 
a.sse.ssment added to tiiis. 

Clialrman Walsh. Is there a fining system in your organization, a sysiein of 
fines? 

Mr. McLennan. There is no particular sy.stern of fining. Itnt tliere is a pro¬ 
vision in our constitution vvlicre memliers can lie lined for a violation of our 
liy-taws or a violation of our ngrc'oment wllli tlie operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your entire disciplinary macldnery; ilial is, 
wliat raacliinery you have for as.sossing punisinnents of any kind against mera- 
hers for infractions of tlio rules and violations of contracts? 

Mr. McLennan. In some districts we liavc a provision in tlie contract tlnit 
memliers .shall he fined, in some cases and in some casi's .$10, If tliey are 
found guilty of being a parly to closing down a mine in violation of our 
contract. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliat lias been tlie policy of tlie ITnited Aline. Workers 
of America in reference to keeping and maintaining coniracis made willi em¬ 
ployers? 

.Jlr. McLennan. Our imlloy has always hecn to live slrii tly to tlie provisions 
of onr agreements willi tlie operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, unless there is somelliing Unit I liavc oniillcd, or 
tliat you desire to voluntet'r, Jlr. Mcl.ennan, 1-- 

Commissioner llALi.Aiii). I did not get iiulte clearly wliat he meant by 
“ recognition of tlie union.” 

Cliairman Walsh, Mr. Ballard would lilte yon to explain what Is meant 
liy “recognition of tlie nnion.” Will ,von give your own delinllion of it? 

(.kimmissloner Bai.laiid. When you made reference to tlie complaints to the 
o|Kirators, tlie first demand was recognition of tlic union. I did not quite un¬ 
derstand wliat you meant by tlmt. 

Mr. JIcI.ENNAN. J\’o meant recognition of tlie rnilcd Afiiie Workers, in onr 
origiunl request. 

Clmirmaii Walsii. I believe I did not follow up ail tlie denuinds. Conirais- 
sioner (J'Comiell would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are these companies operating tlie companies’ 
stores yet? 

Mr. McLennan, Tliey are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where are they being oiierated? In wliat towns 
or mining camps? 

Jtr. McLennan. They have a store in nearly every milling cainp in .sontliorn 
Colorado—the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and tlie Viclor-Ainericmi Co. Also 
tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has a store in Trinidad. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Is tliat a violation of tlie State law? 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t know tlmt tlie running of a store is a violallon 
of the State law, but it is a violation of tlie State law to comiad tlieir em¬ 
ployees to trade at those companies’ stores. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there otlier stores in the places wliere tliese 
eoinpanles’ stores are located? 

Mr. McLennan. There arc not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would It he possible for a man to go into one of 
these towns and open, for instance, a grocery store or a dotiiing sloroV 

Jfr. McLennan. It wmuld not be possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Couldn’t find huiidings, for instance? Why 
wouldn’t it be possible? 

Mr. McLennan. Where the towns arc incorporaUsl, the coal eonipanies have 
absolute control of the town. The mayor of the town, the elinlrnian of the 
.school board, etc.. Is usually the suiierintendeiit of the mine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The mayor of the town? 

Mr. McLennan. The mayor of the town Is the superintendent of the mine. 
We have an Instance In one of tlie Vietor-American Fuel Co.’s towns wliere a 
barber owned his own place of buslne.ss In Oclagiia. After the strike was 
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called he was accused of being in sjunpatliy with the Striker. 
to leave tlie town, and so far as I know he has not been able to y®h 

OuliiiiiissJoijer O’OoJvjverj.. JDo fijt' rf>jnjwinl*‘S ojH'rJitC OtnPl’ DUSinCSSrS than 
these stores? For instance, are there saloons in tliesc townts? 

Jlr. McIvEnnan. Yes. 


f’oninil.ssioner O’OoNNEi.r,. Who operates tlie saloons? 

Mr. McLennan. My understanding i.s Unit Ibe ,saloon.s are rented to outside 
individuals. 


Conimi.s.sloner O'Connell. By whom? 

Mr. McLennan. The coal conijianies. 

(iomnii.ssioner <.)'('o,nnei,l. Are tlie licenses taken out by the coal companies 
to operate these .saloon.s? 

Mr. McLenn.in. iNo; the licen.ses are taken out in tlie name of the .saloon 
keeper, as a rule, Init iny nmlei'-itanding is tlint they must be acceptable to the 
coal eonipanie.'i; tliat l.s, ttie operator decides wlio is going to run that saloon, 
and the ojieraror can get a license for anyone, no matter who it is, so long 
as be is accetitable to tlic operntor.s, 

Coinntissioiuu* O'Connell. From whom can we get the Information as to 
just how that is carried on? IVlio would lie tlie proiK'r person to know aliont 
that saloon matter? 


Mr. yif'T,ENNAN. I do not know. You could uot get any information that 
would lie derogaiory to tlie coal operators from llie averng(“ iieace otlicers in 
Las Animas or Huerfano Counties. 

Connnissioner O’Connell. You conlil not get aii.v infonnation from anyliody 
in these counties tliat would be derogatory to llie coal coiupauiosV 

Mr. McLe.nnan. From the average peace olliccrs; you eould from independent 
clIF.ens not in sympatliy with the nctions of llio coal compiinies. 

(.onnnissioner O'Connell. Weil, from tlie judges, or court.s, or wiioever 
gi'anis licenses, for in.stance? Who grants the licenses'? 

Sir. McLennan. The county coiiiiiii.ssioner.s. 

< oiiimi.ssioncr OtioNNEi.L. Well, llie coniit.v I'ominissionora, would not tliey 
give ns relialde inforniation as to how tliesc licenses are granted? 

Mr. SULennan. I don’t Iielieve lliey would, la'cau.se llie coiintv eonimi.s- 
sioners have been for years, practically. yon iiiiglit say, eniplovees of tlie coal 
coniiKinies. 

Coinniissioner O’Con.nei.l. Arc they clc-ctcd by the citizens of tlie conminnity? 

Mr. .McLennan. They are .supposed to he. 

Cominissioiier O’Con.nell. Tlicre is an election Iield, at least? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; there is an election betd, 

Cuiiimi.ssimier O'Connell. And all tlicse jieace ollicers and all these officers 
holfling positions of miliiority otlierwi.se are employed by the coal companios’ 

Mr. McI.ennan. Practically all. 

Commissioner O'Chnnei.l. Oo yon know anylliing as to the prices that are 
charged In tliese stores, ns compared witli rienver or otlier cities In this vicinitv 
of llie State? 


Air. McLennan. I don’t know at tiie jire.sciit time wliat the firice.s are, liiit 
from investigations that were made several years ago we concladetl tliat they 
were cliargiiig about ,10 jicr <-ent more than tlie average stores. 

Conimlssioiior O’Connei.l. In ttie case of dcatlis. aecldental deaths, how 
are the coroner's juries iiiijianeled and wliat are n.snally the derisions of tlie 
coroner’s juries? 

Mr. McLen.nan. Ttie coroner is usnall.v, or Iia.s been for the last l.i years, in 
league with the coal conipanic.s in those partiinlar counties. Tliere Is' no par¬ 
ticular metliod of Imiianeliiig a jury. Sonic of tliese coroner’s jurymen have 
lieeu on tlie jury for alioiit 20 years— as long ns they lived. The coroner’s 
jury usually is the same during ids entire term. I'sHallT the luries nre coni- 
IMiswl of officers of tlie coal companies. 

Oominlssloncr O’Connell. And wliat is usually their verdict? 

Mr, McIainnan. The verdict is always—tliere have been only one or two ex¬ 
ceptions—the verdict has Iioen tliat the company has been exonerated from all 
blame. 


Commiseioner O’Oonneli. What is the opinion of vonrsetf and the other 
officers of the miner's organization as to the causes of these deaths? 

Mr. McLennan. Our opinion is that tliese deaths are due, lu a great many 
ca.ses, to the neglect of the companies to enforce the iniuliig laws; In other 
cases to the hiring of Inexperienced miners. I believe that those are the two 
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greatest contributing cnuses to the deaths that have occurred In the raining 
regions of this State. 

CommlBsloner O’Conneil. Is there an iipparent effort to keep about a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the various nationalities einptoyed all the time? In other 
words, to keep 25 per cent of one language and 2.5 p<'r cent of anotlier, and so 
on? To keep that conglomorat«l slate of dlftoreat-speaking nalionaiities em¬ 
ployed? Is there an effort to keep tliat separation? 

Mr, McLennan. Tlie coal conifianies have never conceaied the fact that that 
was their intention. They place an Italian working alongside of a Greek, a 
Croatian working alongside of an Austrian, and so on down tlie line of 22 or 
23 diflferent nutionalilles. Their purpose is that no two of tlieni siiall get 
together and discuss tlieir grievances, 

Coiimil.ssioner O’Connkt.i.. Do llie men in charge, tlie foremen and super¬ 
intendents siieak these various laugtiages? 

Mr, McLenn.vn. They <lo not. 

Coniinissloner O’Connei.i,. By wliat motliod are the men si'ientlficnily nian- 
aged and tlie busino.ss Iiandlt'd? How are tlie direeted? Are tliey jast turned 
in and let loose? 

Jlr. McLennan. They are turned loose to do llie issst they can. In some 
caww tliey Iiave a menilier of (lie different nationalities wlio can speak some 
English, hut tlie ctiief reiiulreiiieiit of a pit boss or supc'riiitendent. lij) until 
tills recent mining law was pas.-ssl, was tliat lie was able to hamlle a gun. 
I menlioned to one of tlie olllcers of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., wlien llrat 
law was in process of eimcliiient, tliat If tliat I,aw was ira.ssed, their siirs'i-in- 
tendrads would have to carry soinetliing else hesides a gun. and lie said, “What 
i.s tliat?” I said, “A certificate of competency ns a miner.” Tlie cliief power 
that was ncci'ssary for a mine lioss for a good many yi'ars lias been tlie aldllty 
of the mine lions to Inilldoze men, and, when necessary, pull a giin on tlieni. 
Tliere lias iii'en alisolufely no law in soiitliern Colorado for Id years except 
llie law of llie coal oiierators, and that lias always lieen ndiiiinistered at the 
niuzzle of a giin. 

Coimnissioner O'CoNXEi.r.. Do tlie laws of Colorado retinire that ttie miner 
shall lie paid .scminionlliiy? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Tliey ilo. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Are (liey paid seinimonthly? 

Mr. McI.ennan. I believe iliey are now since the strike, and some time prior 
to the Inangaralion of tlie strike, Imt the law was enacted aliout 10 years prior 
to tliat and (here was absolutely no attention paid to tliat law. 

Conirais.sioner (VConnei.l. In answer to a question from the chairman 
regarding tlie salaries paid to your organizers mid Motlier .lones and otliers 
and your general executive hoard, and tlinse yon ennmerateit—those salaries 
are paid by the entire memlsirsliip of tlie I'liited Mine Workers of America 
and not hy the district organization? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey are paid iiy the organization at large in Hie ITnitisl 
States and Canada. 

Comml.sslonor (VConneu,, They are paid hy the national organization and 
not hy the Colorado orgaiiizatioii? 

Mr. McLennan. They are. 

Coimnissioner O'Connei.t,. All lliese salaries and organizers' expenses? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner D'Connei.i,. And yonr lioard nioialiers' salaries are ail paid by 
tlie national organization and not by tlie Colorado district organization? I 
want to get tliat Into the record. 

Mr, McLennan. Tliat is right. 

Conimissloner O’Connei.i.. Were these mines lielng ois>rated under the elglit- 
hour law In accordance with the risiuirements of the law, prior to tile strike? 

Jtr. McLennan. Tliey were not. 

Commis.sloner O’CoNNEt.r.. Were tlie tliroo companies commonly known as Hie 
tliree large mines, operated under Hie eiglit-hoiir law ? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey were not. I can state in regard to tlie elghl-liour 
law that there was an eight-hour law enacted in 1905. Mr. Osgoisl. liefore 
the congressional committee, testified with a whole lot of pride that he and 
not Senator Quggenheiin emasculated that eiglit-hour law. The oiierators 
have always fought to the extent of tlieir uldlity the enactment of every law 
that wa.s presented by organized labor In this State. The elglit-hour law of 
1905 was changed to the extent thiit It aiiplied only to tlie men who were 
mining coal; It left out the company men, the imile drivers, macliiue men, etc. 
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The oonl companies, when (hat law went Into effect, complied with It for 
posslbl.v a couple of weeks; after that was over they paid no more attention 
to It, and have not complied with It until the law went Into effect in 1913. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then they were not complying with even what 
they thought the law applied to at the time the strike occurred? 

Mr. McLennan. At the time the strike occurred they were making an 
attempt to comply with some of the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the time, then, when your demands were made? 

Mr. McLennan. At the time we .started organizing or started a campaign 
to organize in 1912—.January, 1912. The miners in April of that year were 
demanding that the national organization assist them in financing a strike. 
They were ready to strike In 1912, In April. 

Commissioner O’Connell. M ell, if the laws were not being carried out, 
the laws as to these stores, the laws as to the discharge of union men for 
being union men, and the eight-hour law, and these mine investigations and 
all that, if these laws were being violated, what effort was made to get the 
proper officials to enforce the laws, and why were they not enforced? 

Mr. McLennan. IVe took tlie matter up several times with the governor of 
Colorado and he stated that he was absolutely powerless to enforce the laws in 
those counties unless he could get some assistance from the civil authorities 
in tliose respective counties. Siiice tliat time, however, there has tieen a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Colorado to the effect that the attorney 
general can go Into any pnrtl<’ular county and act as prosecutor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlien was that decision rendered? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe it was about two years ago. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. Well, has he pro<;eeded under the law, tlien, in the 
rases? 

Mr. McLennan. He has proceeded to prosecute tlie udriers. 1 liave no knowl¬ 
edge of him prosecuting tlie operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the case in wlilcli tliat decision was 
rendered, and who were the judges that gave tliat decision? 

Mr. McLennan. I haven’t got—I don’t recollect the particular instances. How 
I re<-ollect tliat such a decision was remlered was wlieii one of our organizers 
wa.s assaulted and almost killed in Huerfano County by men whom we recog¬ 
nized as two deputy sheriffs and one suiierintendent and another assistant 
suiierintendeut of the coal companies. I went personally to the district attorney 
at that time and urged him to prosecute the case. He did not refuse to pro.se- 
cute. If I remember correctly, ho said he would take It up with his deputy 
in Walsenburg. The deputy in M’alsenburg told the organizer that he could 
not do anything for him, tliat he hail no rigid to be there. We took the matter 
up with tiov. Shafrotli, anil lie instructed tiie attorney general at that time to 
make an Investigation, and it he found it necessary to institute a prosecution; 
but the case never has been brought to a iirosccution that 1 know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your clironlcllng the number of strikes wlilch 
had taken place in the State of Colorado, I notice you mention one particular 
county where nearly all tliese strikes have occurred—away back. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. AVhat was tliat comity? 

Jlr. McLennan. Fremont. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fremont County. What was the particular riai.sim 
for tlicse strikes all starting In Fremont Comity? Were tlie mines located 
tiiere in the early days? 

Mr. McLennan. In those early days llie largest mmilier of mines were located 
In Fremont County—in tliose early days. 

Commissioner O’Connell Do you know tlie lilstory of tlic I'liitod Jline 
Workers’ orgunizalion, as to its organization, its claimed date of birtli, and so 
on? lam speaking now of the international organization. 

Mr, McLennan. Yes. 

Commii3sloner O’Connei.l. Do you recall the time that it is oiairaed to have 
been first organized us an international organization? 

Mr. McLen.nan. I believe it was organized in 1890. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I think you are correct. In the testimony 
given by Mr. Osgood, now, without going Into this thing in detail—this steno- 
grufihic report here—I have in answer to a question from me to Mr. Osgood as 
to whether there were any particular kind of organization that ho would recog¬ 
nize, he having said that he would not deal with the United Mine Workers of 
America under any elrcuiiistance.s, and that more than 30 years ago he had left 
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Iowa because of a similar refusal or trouble he haO, am! had sacrificed $400,000 
or more because of trouble he had with them there. The point I want to ask 
you is, Was the United Mine Workers of America In existence 30 years ago as 
an organization? 

Mr. McIjEnnan. It was not. I would like to say in reference to Iowa that I 
believe Iowa has not had a strike in 14 years. In fact, I don’t believe they have 
had any trouble In Iowa since Mr. Osgood left there. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? It there are no questions, that is 
all; thank you, Mr. Mcl.<ennan. Yon will be excused. 

Mr. James H. Blood. Oh. Mr. Blood Is in court, I believo. Jlr. Curtis; will 
you please take that chair, Mr. Curtis? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. W. CURTIS. 


Chnirraan Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. CuBTis. Walter W. Curtis. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. CuBTis. I am an engineer by profession and am president now of tiie 
Rapson Coal Mining Co. 

Clminnaii AVai-sh. AVhere are tbc mines of tluit company situiiled? 

Mr. CuBTis. We have two, one situated in Las Animas County, just m ross 
the Huerfano County line, the railroad station l)eing at Rugby; tlie otlier is at 
Colorado Springs. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many men are employed In tho.se mines? 

Mr. CuETis. Variable, of course, with the weather. We have now, I sliould 
say, at Rapson No. 1. which Is at Rugby, 140 or 150 men. At Colorado Springs 
we have otdy about 7.5 at tlic pre.scnt time. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. How long have you been engaged in the mining of coal? 

Mr. CrnTi.s. If you refer to the company, about 14 years. If you refer to me, 
only directly in active mining during the last year and a lialf. I have been a 
stockholder six or seven years, but only actively engaged in the management 
of it for the last year and a half. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you had any Interest in or anything to do witli coal 
mines in other Stales than Colorado? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. I have been informed that you arc wnriting under an agree¬ 
ment with the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Curtis. We are. 

Olinlrman Walsh. When did you first sign an agreement witli tlie United 
Mine W'orkers of America? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I think we first signed an agreement with them 8 or 10 
years ago, but tlie conditions under that were so unsatisfactory lliat very 
shortly—I can not say liow shortly, but after a year or (wo—it was uliaiidoncd. 
The present agreement was made following tlie strike of September, last year. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, what wore your reasons for entering into this agree¬ 
ment, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Necessity. 

Cliairman Walsh. What was tlic necessity? 

Jlr. Curtis. Out Colorado Springs iiiiiio lias lint a sliort life left In it. It is 
on leased ground and tlie gi'oiind is pretty tliorouglily worked out, and it has 
hut a couple years of life left in it. We did not feel that we were justified in 
engaging on a long and expensive flglit for tlic animint at issue. Then some 
of our competitors in tlie Springs .showed a disposilioii, and announced their 
determination, to sign the contract, and we felt oWiged to follow suit. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us a concise statement of the terms of 


your agreement with the union? . 

Mr. Curtis. Oli, I would not attempt to. We will file a copy of it. it you 
would like. It is the same agi’ccment that is In existence, I think, witli all the 
mines that are operating under union conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we have that already. 

Mr. Curtis. Y'es. , , 

Chairman Walsh. Has your mine heen operated .successfully or unsuccess¬ 
fully under the union agreement? 

Mr. CuBTis. We have managed to make money. If that is success. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon consider It possible to mine 
Colorado under the conditions contained In the agreement with the United June 
Workers of America? 
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Jlr. CuBTis. AVe have done so dtif-lng the past year, and I see no reason why 
It uliould not be done, pi-ovided those conditions could be lived up to aud 
enforced. 

Chairman AVAL.sjt. Ar-o they beinf; lived up to and enforced? 

Mr. CuKTis. They are not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. In what particular Is the failure found? 

Mr. CuuTus. Well, the dllliculty that we have to contend with hs the pecullari- 
tlCM, to put It mildly, of the men In the mines. Now, I told yon we had two 
inlue.s. In Colorado Spring's we have a good class of men, a number of men who 
have l>een with u.s a great many years. We had two mines there, one operated 
by a different company—the Curlls (loal Mining Co.—up until two years ago, 
when it wa.s destroyed Ip' lire. The conse(|uence is that we have a large force 
there of men who have been with us for a great many years and nho have been 
jncki'd. TIu'y are goml, faithful men, who make no trouble for us, for tlaan- 
selves. or for anyltody else. In the southern field we have a different and an 
Inferior class of labor to <'ouletul with. There we have had a great deal of 
dllliculty in the way of minor attnoyanees from the men In the Interference of 
the pit committee with the o]n‘ration of the mine. However, u-sttully we have 
matiagod to keep the committee under control. 

In the Clolorado Springs mine there has never ho<‘n a complaint come to me 
or any appeal eom(> to me from the mmi until, oh, perhaps a month or two 
ago, when the pit committee wanted to present some matters to me, which I 
took up with lliem. lt\it Iherc 1ms never been during the past year any dltli- 
eulty in that mine in the way of conflicts between the miners and the superintend¬ 
ents or the pit boss which necessitated api>ealing to me, Thi.s one wliudi came to 
me a month or two ago was simply a ropiest of the men for some moliflea- 
tioiis of llio eondifions of the coutract wlileh e.xiste<I between us and the United 
Mine Worker^. Most of those ropiests I refused, liei ause they were 111 viola¬ 
tion of their own agreement, and there was no dlfliculty whatever about it. In 
tlie .south I have never had any apiieal made to me by llie men. A'ou will per¬ 
haps remember, if you have looked over flie coiitraet between the iiiiloii and 
tlie operators, that tliat contract jirovides for tlie seitlemenl of disputes between 
tlie pit ho.ss and tlie individiial miner tliroiigh tlie pit eoiiimltlee and tlie 
superintendent or the pit coniiiilttee and tlie lioss first. If tliey are uiialile to 
read! an agreement, tlien It Is supposed to go to tlie lociil oflicers and tlie 
siiiierliitendent. In case of failure to get satisfaction tliere, it goes to the 
district officers, I believe, and the owners of the iiiiiie—officers of tlie company. 
Now, I never had a case come to me. Tliere Mas one case ndiere Mr. Jle- 
lycnuan, represeniing the union, and I got togetlier on a point, hut tliat really 
M-as not an appeal, or at least I did not consider it .so, and m’c settl<sl it without 
any diffimilty. 

I want to say, by the way, that so far as the officers of the union are con¬ 
cerned we have had no complaint M'hatever to make. Mr. Mcl.,ennaii has always 
sliown himself ready and Milling to consider anytldng brought to liim and to 
do Mhat he conld to see (hat Me got fair treatment and tliat tlie miners prop¬ 
erly performed tlieir part of tlie coiitraet. lIoMCver, mt linve tiad a great many 
cases of interference in tlie soiitliern mine on the part of tlie pit committee, and 
that has recently eventuated in a matter Mliich may compel us to sever our 
connection altogether wltli tlie union. 

I have some papers here Mliich I would like to submit, because I think If 
this commission is going into this question and if union labor in tliis field Is to 
be a success It can only come nlsiut by tlie maintenance of the rights of botli 
parties to the contract and alisointe fairness on the part of both skies to tlie 
contract. Now, incidentally, I want to show what kind of men we have had to 
deal with. I have here- 

Chairman Wai,sh (interruiitlng). I will ask you riglit there, before you 
start on that, Mr. Curtis, what proportion of English-speaking miners have you 
in your mines? 

Mr. Curtis. Practically nl! speaking English to a greater or less degree. 
I eounteil up some moiiilis ago, took tlie pay roll and went through the names, 
and .ludging by tlie names, M-hleti Is not always a safe criterion, I figured tlmt 
probably 80 per cent of our miners were foreign born, and proliably pretty near 
tiuit per cent represented iiieii Mlth — M-ell, relatively little knowledge of Bngllsli. 
Nom', tlmt last is an assumption on my part, whlcli I have never verified, but a 
large per cent of our miners are foreign liorn. Probably all cun speak Engllsli 
to a greater or less extent; some of tliem, however, very little. 
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One of the real (llfflonltles—the real and sole one ee have—is In tlie Indi¬ 
vidual irre»i)onsll)illt,v of the Individual minei' and the apparent Inability of the 
union to control tlie miner. Now, I have a report here from tlie mine clerk of 
the southern mine, In which he .says: 

“ I find on inquiry tiuit tlie union, since Octolier l.'>, lOI.'f. have laid six check- 
weikhmen, and at one time, wlien one of tliem was sick, tlie iiresidfnt of tlie pit 
committee took it, ami tliey kicked worse tlian ever. They said lie roliliisl tliem. 
T'liey have had, as near us I can find out, 14 presidents. No one will keep it, as 
they are .suppo.setl to butt into everylimly's liusiness. 1 w.as told liy one tliat he 
took it, thinking he could hold tliem down, lint lie gave it up In a iiimdli a.s a 
had Job. The prcsenl one is anxious to get out, ns I iinderstund.” 

Now, I .siieak of that because 1 tliiiik it illustrates tlie dillicuify of an ojier- 
iilor in his attempt to deal willi men of tliat cliaracter. Ttiey can not even 
keep peace among tliemselves. Now, tlie incident I want to call attenllon to is 
tills: On Novemlier 20 in liie daily rejiorl there was a note to the effect that 
“Tliero wag a man killed at tlie Itugliy mine "—tlie Itngby mino is an adjoining 
mine working nonunion—“ last night, and some of onr men went to see liim. 
The consoiiuenee was tliat llie |iir eoimiiitlee would not let tliem work to-day 
l.ecjiiise tliey went to set* a seah.” 

I iininediutely took Unit inalli'r up. I lirst wrote to -Mr. .'IcLenniin, cailing 
ids attonlion to the fact, and advised liim tliat we eonid not permit nny sncli 
iiilerfereiice with the olieraiioii of llie mine. If llie pit eonimiltee was to deter¬ 
mine wlio was to wori; iiinl wiio was not to work, iind if tliey were to prevent 
onr using men and gelling llie .service out of llieiii liecanse of tlieir visiting .some 
poor fellow wlio had iieen killed or going to see Ids remains, I was done willi 
lhal pit committee, and I propiiseil to discliargo tliem; lint liefore discharging 
them t wanted him to make an investigiilion, and if lie liad any protest ro make 
or any reason to give wliy Iho.se men sliould not lie discliarged to let me know it. 
Jlr. Jlclamnan wrote me after a tew daj’s that he had been away and had taken 
the mailer u|i liy iilioiie and liad advised tlie men if my iid'orination was eorrect 
tiiey were entirely nnjusliflod in their iiilerfereiice, and lie is in advise me 
fnrilier. In order Unit liiere miglit lie no (piestion of tills, I have made some 
.■idditioiial iiiqiiiries. I Imve a rejiort from llie general superintendent of tiie 
ndnes, wlio was llierc tliat day. I also have a letter liere, or a patier, wlilcli 
rends as follows: 

■'(In Novemlier tS, 1!)14. a partienJar friend of ours was killed at tlie Rugby 
mine. \Vc went to se«' tiie corpse. Next day when we returned to work at tiie 
Itapsiin mino tlie |iit eommitfee notified tlie drivers not in give us tlie cars to 
toad coal for tlie reason of going to see fids nmn wlio wiis kilhsl," 

It is signed liy 12 men. Now, if we liave got In let tlie )iit commilleo run our 
business, we are going to tiro tlie pit eonimiltee and everyliody eimnecied witli 
tliat aini responsllile for tliat. Wo are responsilile tnr find mine and fur ilie 
operation of it, and I don't jiropnse to liave tlie pit coimiiittee exercising any 
mitliority tlicri'. 

Aiiiitlier little nmifer may lie of iiilerest. Here is a notice, one of several of 
wliicli was posted at tlie mine, daicd Novemlier 2"', 11114; “Tlioro will lie no 
work to-morrow, exeeiit for," and so rnrili. 

I liave no reason to sniipose ilial tlie niiion will snpiiert the pit committee in 
any such proeeeiling ns tliiit. Wliellier tlii'.v will agree witli me tliat these men 
should l>e diseiplined by diseliarge 1 do not know. That 1 will find out. Now, 
file feeling on the part nf tlie men is tliat orders ef Hie pit eoniinittei' go. Willi 
tlie exception of sucli iiiterferoiiee as tlm.se wliicli I Inive cited instiinees of, and 
tills is the worst one tliat we liave liad, we liave liad no sorions dlifienlfy. Tiie 
oth(*r tilings have sliiipiy heeii annoyances wliicli we Iiiive heen able to over- 
conie, wbleh exercise and tax onr Inilieiice. 1 realizo I'nily tliiit we are dealing 
witli an ignorant lot of men—mi iginirniU class of men. 'I'lioy have not any 
coneeidion of what tin; riglils of tlie pnldie or tlie riglits of tlie ojierator may be, 
mul they haven't had power In llieir own liiinds long eiiongli to lie soliereil by it, 
but it is a little Iiard on tlie oper.ilor. 

Oliairnian Walsh. How long liave clieekweiglimeti lieeii employed at ymir 

mine? 

Mr. CuBTis. I don't know. 

f'liairman Walsh. Were they employed id your mine prior in tliis year? 

Mr. CVHTia. T think so: yes. I tiiink tiiey were employed-- iiiy reeollis’tion 
is they were employed some time prior to the sirike. 

Chairman Walsh. IJmtor what sort of an orgaiii-/.atinii did tlie men agree 
ou a checkweiglimim at tliat time? 
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Mr. CtHTis. Well, if I am oorreot In that—I wouldn't be positive of it, 
beiiiiise I am iiot sure—it was simply by tbclr selection. 

Chalrmmi Walsh. I was going to ask you if there is any <lifference in the 
proportionate tonnage for wlilcli yon pay miners, whether It has been increase<l 
after tlie employment of the checkwelghmen. 

Mr. OrBTT^! No. There is a lot of talk—loose talk—about the miner not 
getting pay for the coal he mines. I am not prepared to make any statement 
for nn.vl)(Ml.v's mine hut my own, but I know tliat'tlie trouble wltli us is to get 
the coal .sold and on the Ixmks for wlilcli we pay the miners. As a general 
projiositlon tliei'e is a shortage at tlie end of the month, instead of a surplus. 
We have a check on that. We know how much coal we send to the boilers; 
we know how much we .sell the miners locally; we have our car weights— 
we also ha\e the pay roll itself. The troublesome thing that bothers me Is to 
Jind the coal I paid the minora for and not to find the surplus. 

Chairman Wai.sti. What is the dilTerence between your w'age rate and the 
wage rate of nonunion mines? 

Mr. Ci RTi.s. I do not know what the wage rale in noimidon mines is. We 
pa.v for men undergroun<l, lly understanding is tlmt the present scale 

for the most of Hie nonunion men is Init I liaven’t any personal infor< 

mation to that effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give a comparison of Hie wages paid to other 
classes of men? 

Mr. CfRTis. .Snell as wliat—inside and oidside incii? 

Clmirman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. CfR'rts. No; 1 do not know wliat tliey ari'. I conld not give you any 
personal infoniiation ; I haven't Hie knowleilge. 

Cliairnian M’alsit. Ho .von believe it is iiractical to maintain ctieclcweiglimen 
witlioiit organlsintioii? 

kir. Curtis. Yes. I don't see any reason in Hie world wliy tliey sliould not 
be so maintained. 

Cliairnian AYalsh. AYeil, how would tliey sidi'ct their eheekweighnicn? 

Mr. CuRTLS. .lust as they do now—by vote. 

Cliairnian AA'ai.sii. They Avoiild have just to take- 

Mr. Curtis. Take a vote of the workmen as to whoiii they want for eheek- 
weighnian. 

Chnlrnian AYalsh. AA'ell. if the nialler turns out the way you say it does 
when they liavo a eheekweigliman, and if there is a liasls for Hie eontention 
on tlie part of tlie miners that they ought to have this eheekweigliman, and 
tliere semiis to be some restlessness heeaiise they don't have them, there is no 
reason wliy that should not he aecorded in all mines, is there? 

Jlr. Curtis. AA'Iiy, absidutely none. The State law calls for It. Tf the State 
can't enforce Its own laws, it hetter get another administration that can. 

Cliairnian AA'alsh. How were your earnings In the past year compared with 
former years when you operated under nonunion conditions? 

Mr. Curtis. AA'ell. I can't give you very satisfactory Information on tliat. 
1 will give you what I can. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I’lease do. 

(See Curtis exhibit.) 

Mr. Curtis. Ttie reason I say that is this: Ours is lint a small mine at the 
iiest. AA'e are mining now in our soiiHiern mine alioiit 8.(KK) tons a montli. AA'e 
could produce 10,000 in a montli if we had a market for It. lint during this 
last year we have been able to operate with a reasonalde force all during the 
year. In past .lears we liave generally found it necessary to sliiit down for two 
or three montlis in tlie .spring and early summer, because of Hie fact tliat we 
iTitild not mine and sell coal at tlie prices at wliicli it was being marketed 
during what is known ns Hie early storage periiMl. Tlien, for two years prior 
to last fall—that is, tlie full of last year—we were seriously emlwirrassod by two 
things which handicapiied our production: One was the inability to secure, 
cars in which to make shipment. The otlier was in the Inability to secure 
miners. In each of those years we laid in the beginning of Hie fall-winter 
season a reasonably gooil miinber of miners, but we were unable to get cars 
Avitli anything like reasonable service. And the consequence was we lost 
many of onr miners who went to other mines, wliere, for some reason or an¬ 
other, the railroads were a little more free in distributing the cars. Tlie con¬ 
sequence was that during tliose two years, 1911 and 191'2, we ofierated the 
waitliern mines under very unfavorable conditions. AVe were short of men, we 
were short of orders, and short of curs; w hen wc liail plenty of orders, we had. 
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no cars. All of that affects not only the earnings of the men, hut It affects 
also their production. 

Now, In anticipation of the possibility of some such question as you have 
asked. I have looked over some of our pay rolls for preceding years and at- 
timipted to pick out months when the tonnage made the figures approximately 
comparable. I noticed that In December, 1910, at Itapson No. 1 mine, 40 miners 
earned for the month $82.15 apiece, average. That was their gross earnings. 
'I'iieir net earnings were .$53.35. I also notice, liowever-- 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference between gross and net? 

Mr. CuHTis. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat Is the difference between gross and net, what consti¬ 
tutes the difference? 

Mr. CuKTis. From tlie gross earnings are deducted the amounts wliicli are 
(•iiarged to the men dui'lng tlie niontli, either for powiler and oil, or for rent, or 
for coal we furnish them, or for orders given them on stores to buy supplies. 
Now, that really means nothing unless you know wliat th(> dedueflou repre,scuts. 
But simply as a matter of information, that sliows that tliose 40 miners aver¬ 
aged a net, after deduction of everytlilng that was cliarged to tluMu, wliether It 
was powder and oil or whether it was orders on stores for groceries and meats, 
$.53.35 at the end of the month, net. I noticed also tliat It) of those men aver¬ 
aged $130.27 ns gross earnings. I ha\'e sclecfeil tlie JO higtiest-jiald miners on 
the list 3'hose men arc paid by the ton. I do tliat for this reason, tliat the 
average earnings of the miners is misleailing. Kome mintu’S are good miners, 
and .some tire bad. Some lire dissolute and unsleady, and some are steady men. 
Taking of tlie 40 miners tlie 10 highest-paid men for the iiioiith, tlie niiixliiiuni 
pay was $179.55, while llid average, as I said, was, for the 10 men, $130.27, 
sliowing wliat men could do if tliey wanted to. 

Now, we paid at that time to drivers, and I iiresiime to iiractically all men 
working inside the mine, $2.95 a day for nine lioiirs; outside men were iiiild 
$2.10 per (lily, and two or three boys we paid $1 a da.v. Tliose w(we small, lialf- 
grown boys, doing a boy's work. Tlie iiverage priKiiiction p(>r man for that 
month was 79.7 tons. Tliat is another thing that it you take into consider¬ 
ation must be taken wltli an understanding of tlie conditions of the mine. We 
have tliin veins of coal. Tliey run from some places loss tlian 3 fwt lo 3i, and 
very rarely over 4 feet. Tlie coiLsequenco Is we iiavc a great deal of rock work 
to do. Tlie entrl(‘S all have to be, of conrsi', higlior than is represented by the 
tliickncss of the vein, and the consequence is we have to take out a great deal 
of rock and have a great deal of narrow work, wliicli is expensive. 'J'lie 79.7 
tons of coal at the niiiiing rate w'ould represent materially less tlian the men 
eariK'd. because lit addition to the pay they received for tlie coal they produced 
lliey also were paid for tlielr yardage and rock work. 

In tlie first half of September, 191,3, that was the first 15 days preceding the 
strike, we had 33 miners at that time in tliat mine. 'I'lie average wa,ges of tlio.se 
33 miners was $38.,30 for tlie half month. Tliat would make $70.60 for the full 
month, at tlie same rati'. Twelve miners, liowever—12 out of the 33—averaged 
lor tlie Inilf month ,$01.90, wliicli would liavc nnide tlielr wages at tlie same rate 
aiiproximately $124 for tlie month. I haven't licre anything wlilch Indicates 
the net wages; that is, the net earnings. 'Those were tlie gross earnings. 

Now, at that time we were paying lor inside men .$3—for certain inside men, 
,$3.12; and other men Insidi', 39 cents per liotir; outside men we were paying 
.$2.20 a day; and picker boys, $1. At the present tiim'—I have taken the last 
half of October of tills year—the lirst .50 men on the roll, all but 9 of whom were 
miners, the balance being company men, and not salary men, would, on the aver¬ 
age, get $50.80 for the hull month. Tliat would he $101.00 as their monthly 
earnings. Their net earnings were $45.95, on the average; tliat is, after deduct¬ 
ing all orders given, charge's against them for powder and for oil, and their 
union dues, and their doctor, and everything else, their average net earnings 
were ,$45.95. I have selected out of that 50, 14 miners whose average earnings 
were $65.42 for the half month. 

Now, I haven’t anything representing here the average deductions, lint I 
have made a memorandum of the total amount charged up for the halt month 
for stores. Stores with us represents that whicli we sell the men—ixiwder 
and oil; practically nothing else. There were 94 miners, and the total stores 
charged against them was $136.95. That Is very mticli less tlian it was In 
December, 1910, and the reason for it was that last .spring I got sick of having 
coal all shot to pieces In violation of the State law. When siiriiig came along 
we had a great many more miners than usual, and I i.ssuetl orders that those 
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men were to mine their coal. It Ims been ti ease of mine their coal or get out. 
Consequently many of tliese men prodiued a lai’KB tonnage witlKoit sitemiing 
a (toilar’g worth of powder; don’t use any powder; mined it instead, 

I may add to that that this Oetolier. lOH .statement shows that for the last 
lialf of the month the miners have reacheti 45.9 tons per man. That is in athll- 
tioo- 

Cliairman Wai.sh. WImt is tlmt last? 

Mr. Curtis. Tlie average amount of eoal mined per man for the last half 
of (Ictolier of this year, 4.5J) tons per man. Tliat is, as I said liefore, an en¬ 
tirely misleading fact, nnle.ss it is lionie in mind, lir.st, liiat it reiwesents tlie 
average—not oven the average does not give tlie net average for all the men— 
and, second, that those wages correspond (o tlie amount of cuiil mined, wliich 
Is suppletiienteil by the rock ami narrow work they liave done, 

(■liairmiin Walsh. Will you have that written out and IiaiKleil to the clerk?' 
Mr. CuiiTi.s. I will, 

(Hee Curtis exhlliit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Commis.sioner Garretson would like to ask you a question. 
Commissioimr Gaiirktson. Tliere are some figures wlilcli I liavc liere. and 
I will look at them. 

Chairman Waiaih. What is your eom-lusioii, Mr. (hirtis, if you liave any. a.s 
to the comparison of yinir earnings under these union coiidilions and iioiuudon 
conditions? 

Mr. (h'RTis. Average of our earnings? 

Clntirman Wal.su. Vos. sir. 

Mr, Curtis, ii’ell I liaveii't any conclusions to offer ns to tiiat. 
t'luiirman WAL.sti. Have yon any as to your output and tiie earnings of Hie 
men? 

Mr. CluiTi.s. I don't know wliether I quite under.stiind your question. 
Cliairroan Wal.sh. tkiuld yon summarize now your conclusions us to tlie 
output and earnings of Hie men under union and noiuiiiion conditions? 

Mr. CuR'ns. I understand tlmt .some of the men comiilain tliat Hiey do not 
make a.s much now as Hiey did undei' Hie old conditions. My own o|)iniou 
is that that is not justllied tiy the facts. In 1010 we paid 60 cents a toll for 
mining eosU, and in 1913, prior to tlie strike, we paid 03 eeiits a ton ftu’ ail 
coal 3 feet and over in thickness and 6S cents a ton for ail uiuler 3 feet. I'nder 
tlwsc condition.s, if the men do not earn more, it is iss'iinse of the fact tliat 
tll^ then worked nine liour-s a day ami are now working eigiit lionr.s a day. 
Tliat has nothing to do wilh the union conditions, exo>pt the State law forldds 
ms to work men underground for more Hfcin eiglit iimirs a day. 

Commissioner Gaiirkt.sox. 1 wnrit to ask one iiuestioii. in ri'gnnl to what 
you state was the arbitrary attitude of tiie (lit coiumittee, that is Hie way you 
described tliem? 

Mr. Curtis. Ves. 

Conimissiotiier G.»bbet.son. If tliosc men liave lieen working for 10 years in a 
nonunion mine when tliey lirst started in Hie other, Is it not very likely tliat 
their artiitrary atlitude was due in some meii.sure to tlieir iuloxlciiHon cunseil 
from their first effort to jait in operation a siHTes,stul rnemsure? 

Mr. CuBTLs. I think tlmt 1ms a great deal to do wltli it; I think tliese men 
are intoxicated with the little success they liiid. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Uesponsildlity has not cooleil tliem? 

Mr. Curtis, That is it. And I fwl tiiiit T am doing an aiisoiiile inju.stice, 
and wiaild be doing an injustice, to the union if I did anything else; that I am 
doing an alisolute jnslice iu discipliiHug these iiuni, and if Hie union does not 
want to back me up in it, I Imve iki {iirtlter use for the union. 

ClMimian Wai.sh. Coiiimi.ssloner Wetmstock wants to a-sk some questlon.s. 
Commissioner Wkix.stoi k. You have 0 ()erated umler nonunion conditions 
and also under union conditions? 

Mr. CuBTi.s. Ves, sir. 

Commissioner Wkixstook. I gaflier that wlillo you nmy have fonml some 
disadviintages in opei-atlng umler nonunion c«ii<litioii.s you seemingly have dis¬ 
covered that o^rating under union coi»lition.s Is not all beer and skittles. 
Now, summing' up the advantages and disadvantages under both conditions, 
under which of the two comlltions would you say the advai>tage.s are iu the 
ascewleiicy to the operator? 

Mr. CuBTisi Untler imnuiiloo eoiidltions alisolotely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coder nonunloii conditions? 

Mr. CuRTiBv Xes, sir. 
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Cointttlssloner ^^EINST 0 CK. TIkmi you oiieratt* un<l('r union conditions not from 
choice but from necessity? 

Mr, Ouim.s. From compulsion. 

Commissioner M f:t.n*stoc'k. Ami witat do yon find to be the disadvantages of 
working tinder unionism Hint makes nonuiflon conditions tiie preferable condi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. CuKTis. Well, I want to say, as a preface to my answer, that so far ns I 
know we have never iieen accused, eillier liy the men or by anybody else, of ever 
doing other timn trenting our men alisoliitely fair. Oiir men have stayed liy us 
and tliey come back year after year. We have never lieen accustsl’of .short- 
weighing tile men or treating tliem mijustiy. We are oixratlng in a dangerous 
business. You can not get uway from tiio fact tliat a man who mines coal 
,nnd who operatos a coal mine is In a ilangerons Inisiness, and ymi must iiavo 
discipline in tlie mine or you are likely to lilow uti tiio mine and property and 
ruin lioth. Wo havo tliose constant intorforonces witti dscipllne In the mine 
wlien we are operating under union eornlltions. Whether tliat will continue 
Indellnitely I don’t know. From teslimony givon mo by ixsiple who have 
operalod in other union holds for y'eurs, tiioso tilings will ulways continue under 
union conditions. 1 think that is porliaps n little e.vtreino; I "think we may all 
learn wisdom, but it will ho after you and 1 are dead. Thesi' are some of the 
respects in wliicli wo ni'O sulTering imd will suffer. 

I told you Unit no liiive pot lieen utile in Ihe past year to make money. That 
is true, hut it ha.s been largely because of the alniormal conditions wli’ich havo 
been in c.vistonce in tliis lield. Wliotlier 1 sliall lie lie aide to make any money 
next spring, when the storage season comes on, I do not know. There' is more 
coal now timn there is a demand i'or, and I very niucli donlit it. We have to 
pay out more money in many eases wilimnt any return to the employers. As 
an illustration, we used to pay tlie hoys, and we only liave one or two of them 
on file outside picking coal in cars. oti-. Wo paid lliem .$1 a day for nine hours, 
und we now piiy thoni .f'g.P.l ii day for eiglif lioiirs, Tlniy are not worth any more, 
hut we have to pay tliem tliat whotlier llioy are wortli It or not. In our Oolo- 
rnilo Springs mine we hud a man that went on duty at the close of tlie regular 
hours for the day engineer, mid lie stayisl tliere all iilglit. All lie had to do was 
to put a little eoal in Ihe lioiler, and practically Ids wliole function was that of 
watclinian. 'I'liat was a .ioli tlnit «as very nnich souglit after, and we used to 
pay him $2.50, wliere we pay $0.00 now. We liave to put on two itieu that work 
ciglit lioiirs. It is not a Slale law, Init is a union law. And those two moii do 
tile work, blit do not do it any better than tlie one man useil to for $2..50. I do 
not consider tliat any heiietit to tlie imlilic, or Ihe operator, or anytiody else; it 
Is a waste of money. 

Commissioner Wkinswkik, Po we iiiulerstand you to say you are paying 
$2.05 now for sorvlee you only paid .$1 for? 

Mr. Crii'i'i.s. I lliink tliat is tlie eia'reci figure. 

Coniuiis.sioner WtiNSTOcK. You mean $1 a day or .$1 a ton? 

Jtr. Cl urns. Olio dollar a day. Tliat is a Imy whose .sole work is to stand 
over tlie eoal and iiick out the occasional pieces of rock. 

(ioinmissioner Wein.stock. What dilference is tlicro in tlie selling pride of tlie 
coal now, when yon arc imyiiig ,$2.0.5 a day for the .service, compareil with tlie 
selling price of tiio coal at the time yon paid $1 a day for that .sorvlee? 

Mr. Ciriii'i.s. It is lower timn it was at some perlod.s and higlier than at 
others. 

tiommissioner Weinstock. Strike an iiverage, if .voii pleas**, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. CUHTis. Tile selling price of tliat coal i.s not hasetl on tlie cost of pro¬ 
duction of the coal, but on wliat you can gel. 

Commissioner AVEhNSiocK. At what iierioil were you paying tills $1 a day; 
how far hack? 

Mr. Curtis. Up to tiio timo of tlie strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long ago? 

Mr. Cuims. That was in Heptemlior, 11)1.3. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’rior to tliat ,von paid a dollar? 

Mr. Curtis, I think n dollar a day for tin* lioy. 

Oommlssloner Wein.stook. Now, you pay more tlian double for ttio service? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Commissioner IYeinstock. Will that same Increase in wa.ge hold gmxl all ufi 
ami down the line? 

Mr. Curtis. By no means. We were paying $2.95, I tliink, for labor Inside 
the mine—work we me now paying $3.45 for. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Could you briefly give us the present wage and 
the wage before the strike for the different functions? Say, the boys got $1 a 
day against $2.05 now? 

Jlr. Crans. I could not give you that with certainty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlil ycfu be good enough to read off the compara¬ 
tive figim's, if you have them? 

Mr. CrR'i'is. My recollection is tiiat we paid $2.9.’) prior to the strike for all 
labor inside the mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And how much now? 

Mr. CUBTis. IS.t.") we pay now; that i.s the best of my recollection. 

Commia.sioner Wein.stock. .\n increase of about 16 or 17 per cent? 

Mr. Ct'RTrs. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any other figures there? 

Mr. CcRTi.s. We paid—wliere are tliose memoranda I had? 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Wilt you be good enough to fuiTdsh the commission 
with tile wage list before and after the strike? 

Mr. Curtis. Y'es. sir. 

(See Curtis exhibit.) 

Conmilssioner Weinstock. How inis tlie selling prlo' of coal rangwl since tlie 
strike? Take an average as comparisl witli a corresponding period before tlie 
strike. 

Jlr. CuRTi.s. I can-tell you better than (lie average. We liave sold none of 
our liinip coal since the strike at less than .$2.75 a ton at flic mine, because we 
could not produce it for less. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Since tlie strike? 

Mr. Cnrn.s. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Trior— wliat? 

Jtr. Curtis. We sold it at $2.25 at a los.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is tlie cost of production; wliat is tlie cost 
to land a ton of coal? 

.Mr. Curtis. I do not know that I am obliged to answer that question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; you arc not, if yim do not wisli lo do so, 

Jlr. Curtis. I would not have any objection to giving it to the members 
of the commission, but there are too many coal men around liere. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. You are not obliged to answer any questions (hat 
would eniliarrass you. Y’ou went on to say that the selling price since the 
strike has been $2.7.5? 

Mr. Curtis. No ; that was only a part of my answer, wliich I did not coni- 
jiiete. IVe have not sold lump coal since tlie strike at less tlian $2.75, nor 
can we produce it at a price wliicli would permit us to sell it at a le.ss price; 
that is, lump coal. The storage price for two or tliree montlis this last sum¬ 
mer was .$2.40, but I would not sell at tliat price, because I could not produce 
it at that co.st. 

Commissioner JVein.stock. Give us a little summary of the prices as they 
have advanced here In this country. 

Mr. Curtis. Tlie storage prlce.s are Iicld low in order to induce the dealers 
to buy coal during the time of the year wlien they do not iiw'd It, and thus 
permit us to operate. As the season advances tlie price usually Increases. 
In August, I think, our price was $6 a ton for lump coal; in September, $3.25; 
and since tlien and now our price is $‘l.i)0 for lump coal. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Will you, for the Information of this commis¬ 
sion, be good cnougli, at your early convenience, to iiresent a statement with 
the following comparable figures: Tlie average wage 12 montlis before the 
strike—for the period of 12 months before the strike—and 12 months after the 
strike: the average selling price of your coal for a jierlod of 12 months before 
the strike and a period of 12 months after the strike? 

Mr. Curtis. Y’^ou want the average wage? 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Yes; the average wage and the average selllifg 
price before and after the strike. Will you do that for us, Jlr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(See Curtis exhibit.) 

Commlssloilbr Weinstock. In the matter of wages, of course, we want the 
actual wages paid. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Not the average scale; you want the actual wages? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Now, summing up, I gather that the dis¬ 
advantages you find in working under unionism are primarily that of friction 
and the lo.ss of discipline In your organization? 
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Jlr. CcBTis. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any other disadvantages? 

Mr. Craiis. Well, I think the excessive wages we are required to pay to 
certain men Is a distinct disadvantage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that be a dlsadvantge If those wages were 
common wages? 

JXr. CUBTis. Yes; I think It Is a disadvantage to pay any man more than 
his time and work are worth, based upon a comparison of the work he does 
with the work other men do and the price at which they do it. In other 
words, when I am obliged to pay a boy, who can fill the job the minute he 
has passed the legal age at which he can work at all, $2.05 a day, I conclude 
that the public Is throwing money away. 

(lommlssioner Weinstock. What is the age of that boy? 

Mr. CuBTis. My recollection l.s that It is 10 years; but I may he mistaken 
about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the minimum age? 

Mr. CintTis. I think there are others who can answer that question better 
than I, but I think 16 years-is the minimum age; 1 am not positive about 
that, however. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much can such it hoy earn a day at other 
occupations? 

Mr. CtmTis. When I started to work I earned $*1 a week; that wqis some 
years ago. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. That would he about $12.00 a week? 

Mr. Cuiitis. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About $.50 it month? 

Jlr. CiniTis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Commissioner O'Connell will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does the criticism you offer apply to tioth your 
mines, a.s to the general criticism? 

Mr. CuKTis. Y'es. I do not want to lie understood ns criticizing the conditions 
we have in the mines iit Colorado Springs to the same extent a,s In the soutlL 
At Colorado Springs we have little of It. 

Commissioner O'Co.n.nell. That Is what I want to know, If your criticism. 
In answer to Commissioner Weinstock, applied to your general dealings with 
organized labor or whether you were dislingulshing between your two mines. 

Mr. Guktis. I do not think I was distinguishing between them In answer to 
till' first question; I think the answer applies to both, but I think it affects us 
In varying degree at the two mines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you think is a remedy for that friction 
and loss of discipline? 

Mr. Ct’KTis. I will have to throw up my hands I don't know. 

Commissioner GAanE-rsoN. You have not found it yet? 

Mr. CuBTis. No. I am a thorough hcliever in the Idea that we are obliged 
In this country to have union I.ahor; theoretically, 1 think it is correct; prac¬ 
tically, I have no use for It. I will make myself perfectly plain—that is, based 
on my experience with union labor. 

Chulrinun Walsh. Commissioner Lminon has a question or two to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, please. What is your 
opinion about the workmen's eompeusatlou? How do you feel about It? 

Mr. Cuetis. Well, I feel this way. It Is a grief to me when I see men 
Injured and killed. Fortunately, I have not had any killed in recent years. 
It Is a grief for me to see men who suffer injury and death to whom there can 
not be some compensation made. We have not any means of doing It 
Our men have the services of a physician, which Includes hospital. We ore 
called upon often times to contribute to the support of their families, which 
we do willingly. But there is no provision for a man who has been injured or 
jierhaps killed and leaves a family. The profits of the business do not war¬ 
rant it I carry Insurance that costs me a good deal of money; that, however, 
Is not for the protection of the men, but the protection of the mines against 
suits. 

AVhen you ask about compensation laws, I have not studied the compensation 
laws which have been enacted in this country, the subject generally, so I have 
no opinions to offer you which would have any value whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which of the two conditions ilo you think would 
be the more equitable, that the burden for Injuries and accidents shall be borne 
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by the worker and his deiwndeuts, or that that burden sliouid be placed upon the 
industry? 

Mr. CvBTis. You mean the fatalities and tlie injuries which are not fatal, 
which are the Inevitable result of labor? 

Commissioner Weinsiock. ludiistriai accidents. 

Mr. CUETis. Those should be borne by the industry, but they must be borne 
by the industry in some way that wiii not put ali the small representatives of 
the industry out of business. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. Exactly. Now', this further question, Mr. Curtis; 
Supposing legislation should be devised whereby you and other mine opera¬ 
tors, for example, could get insurance at actual cost in connection with work¬ 
men’s compensation, what would be your attitude toward workmen’s compen¬ 
sation? 

Mr. CuBTis. If it was insurance at actual cost, which must be borne by the 
individual operator for the losses incnrrend in his individual mine, it would 
not be worth a snap of your fingers, because that loss might w'ipe him out any 
minute. Now, I carry Insurance up to a limited amount, in other w'ords, per¬ 
haps $15,000 represents tlie limit of loss which the Insurance company is car¬ 
rying on any single accident in my mine; it (here is a lo,ss ubo\e that amount, I 
must bear it. If your proposition of having it at cost means that the indl- 
v’ldual oiierator mu.st bear tlie individual cost resulting from accidents lu ids 
individual mine, it is not any good at all. If you stiread it over- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Exactly. The idea would be to 
have the industrial accident insurance on tlie same plane it Is to-day—that is, 
each policyliolder.s to pay hi.s premium, but the loss is distributed over all. 
Now', with that sy.stem in operation, what would be your idea? 

Mr. Ci’iiTis. I would rather have that than the condition,s that exist to-day. 
One qualifying clause I put in my answer; I specified tliat was to apply to acci¬ 
dents which W'ere due to unavoidable conditions, it does not apjily to unneces¬ 
sary accidents W'hlch are tlie fault of tlie individuals hurt. Now, during tlie 
last three or four years I do not think we have liad more than one death 
in either of our mines; we have hud few' at any time. Tliat one occurnal three 
or four months prior to my taking cliarge of tlii.s coiiipan.v. We had two 
men working, one in the main entry and one in the back entry. The one in tlie 
back entry put in a shot which failed to go off, and he took it out and then had 
some curiosity as to why that shot failed to go. So he took tlie fuse out and 
looked at it, and then went back to tlie firs crosscut and called the man who 
was working in the main entry liack to lilm, and tliey di.scu.s.sed tlie dlfliculty 
with that fuse, as to wliy it had failed to go off. Tliey were not satisfied with 
their examination of it and cut it open, and then to furtlier determine to their 
own satisfaction wliy it had not gone olT, one took his lamp and lighted it. 
Well, powder burns pretty quickly, and it burned ids fingers. So he tossed it 
to one side into a can of powder tliat he had left there, and tliat man w'us 
Iiurled. I do not know' why I should pay, or any otierutor .should pay, for tliat 
man’s loss. 

Commissioner Weix.stock. If a [ilwe of maehiriery in your plant is broken 
by accident or through the stupidity of some one, who imys for it? 

Mr. CuBTis. Unfortunately, I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; the Industry lias to bear it. 

Mr. OlJBTis. Yes; hut that is accident, and not carelessness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then should not the same iirincl|ilo apply to tlie 
human machine? 

Air. Curtis. Yes; theoretically I agree with you absolutely; the only thing 
Is to work out some sclieme whicli is equitable and will not kill the small 
operator. What we are trying to do In this day is to cultivate the little fel¬ 
low, and not put him out of business, and I do not know any quicker way to 
put him out of business than to perpetrate a law which would be an unjust 
compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under which of the two conditions have you found 
a greater number of accidents, working under unionism or noiiuiilonlsm? 

Mr. CttBTis. My answer to that would be under unionism, but that may not 
lie a fair statement to the union workers. These accidents are spasmodic. 
The old theory is that we have three In succession, and we have had three. 
We have had but one during this year that I have been satisfied, from the 
reports given me, were not due to the carelessness of the men hurt. One was 
an accident to a man by a pocket rock dropping out of the roof, which he could 
have prevented if he bad taken the proper precautions. The most of them 
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are due to absolute carelessness on the part of the Horkmen and disregard of 
the orders of the pit boss. The pit boss would toll him to put up a prop aud 
lie would do It when he got ready. 

Commissioner Weikstock. In summing up, what answer would you make to 
the question? 

Jlr. CuKTis. To the best of my knowledge and belief we have had more acci¬ 
dents under union working than nonunion, and I tliiiik that is not due to any 
diderloratlou in the class of the men, but deterioration in the discipline of 
the mines. 

('luUrman Wai.sh. Commissioner Lennon has a question or two to ask. 

Commissioner Le.nno.n. Tlie instances that you mention are apparently faults 
of the individual ratiier than faults of tiie unions, these instances of friction 
In your mines; you do not intimate that lliey were instances caused by any 
action or any direction of the unions? 

Jlr. CuETis. We think they were absolutely, and they were for this rea.son: 
I do not cliarge it up to Ihe odicers cd' llie union in Denver; they have not 
hull anything to do witli it. I cliarge it up to the local members of tlie union. 
^'ow, we are not liiring JIcLennan or Doyle or Hayes; tliey are not working 
ill iny nilne; the men working in my mine are the men down at tile mine. If 
you have mi organization in which tliey liave to liiive 14 different presidents in 
IH months there is something wrong witii llie union in tliiit lociility. I do 
not cliarge it to tlie I'nited Aline Workers of .America as a class, but I cliarge 
it to that luirticuliir portion of it. 

Commissioner Le.vko.n'. Is tliere aiiylliing wrong witli the union or .something 
wrong in the individuals composing it? 

Air. CrariH. We are only dealing witli tlie Individuals conqaising the union. 

Commissioner Lennon. WIio seleids the men (liat work in your mine? 

Jlr. Ciu’.Tis. We do, to llie best of our knowb'dge, as tliey aiipear. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is tlie union respoiisilile for tlie selection made of 
the men you employ in your mines? 

Air. CriiTis. The union would like to lie, but they won’t. That que.stion w.ns 
brought to me ris'ently iu which the request was made by one of our Colorado 
Springs miners that the checkweigbiiiaii should keep a list of the men applying 
for work and we should take the men in tlie order that the work was promised 
tbeni, and I .said, “We will stoji that, because we will promise none of them 
work”; lint Ihe pro|iositioii was to take file men in tlie order tliat they ap- 
pliwl and we won’t do that. 

Coniniis.sioner Lennon. Was that ordered liy the district union of Colorado? 

Air. CmiTis. No; it was the riqnest of the liaal union. I simply refused it 
and .said it was a violation of our eoniriiet. mid they were sensible enough to 
drop It. 

('oimilissioner Lennon. How do you eouipare the quality of (be men emplo.ved 
ill ibe mining industry now with a number of years ago? 

Air. CPRTt.s. My o.xperioiiee is of reeeiit years, and 1 am not qiiallHed to 
answer that question. 

Cbiiirnmu W.vi.sii. Commissioner O'Connell has one more question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. lla\e you joinisl this new association that was 
formed of the operators? 

Mr. CuKTis. No, sir; but I probniily will. I made a motion that a committee 
be npiKiinted to do .somotldng of tliat kind, lint I was out of town oil the occa¬ 
sion of their meeting and so far have not .ioiiieil it and Iiave not seen tlieir 
by-laws or whatever tliey preiiared as a result of tlial day’s work. 

Commissioner O'Connele. AThi do not know anytliiiig iihout the association? 

Air. CuBTis. No, sir; except liy hearsay. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Ballard, From the testimony of the last witness I hecume 
slightly confused as to wliiit is the meaidiig of “ recogiiitioii of tlie union.” 
AViiat do you understand by “recognition of the union”? Wliat do you under¬ 
stand that to mean? 

Air. Curtis. My understanding of the meaning of “ recognition of tlie union " 
Is to contract with the Dnlteil Jlliie AVorkers of America. 

Commissioner Ballaru. A'ou tliiiik tliat is the general acceptation of tlie 
term? 

Air. Curtis. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Conimls.sloner O’Connell n-oukl like to ask another ques¬ 
tion. 

CoiiiniissioiH'r 0'Co.\,nei.l. To <1o nhat, for Instance? What does that agree¬ 
ment require you to do? 

Air. CUETJ.S. It requires us to use their men—hold on, I won’t say that. The 
host answer to that question is to take their contract and read it us to what 
it requires us to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. -Are you not at liberty, under your contract, to 
employ nonunion men? 

Air. CUKTis. Yes, we con employ nonunion men; but Ood help the man that 
goes Into that mine who does not join the union. 

Commissioner WEtssrocK. Hut so far ns you aiv coucerned, there are no 
restrictions on them? 

Air. CfBTis. Oh. no; no restrictions placed on them by us. 

Comml.s.sloner AVeinstock. And the matter of the membership of the men 
rests with them.selves? 

Air. Ci'RTis. Itests with themselves. 

Commissioner AVkinstcwk. Does it absolutely rest wilh them, or are you ro- 
(giired to send to Indianapolis their dues? 

Air. CfRTis. We are not re<iulred to send them to liallauapolis, but we pay 
them- 

(’ommissioner WEtN.sT(XK (interrupting). Y'ou ke(>p a list- 

Air. Curtis. AYe take his dues out of his wages. 

Commissioner AVei.\.st<h'K. So, if you hire a nonunion man, tliat moment he 
becomes a union nain Itecatise you take out his dues and give tliem to the 
union? 

Air. Curtis. I have not had enougli curiosity about that to iind out. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. A’ou know, as a matter of fact, Air. Curtis, wliether 
your organization is all union or only partly union? 

Air. Curtis. Oh, our men are all union. 

Commi.ssioner AVeinstock. All tmion? 

Air. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

('hairman AVaesii. Commissioner Garretson wislies to ask you some question.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. I uoiild like to ask you for an expression of opin¬ 
ion. pure and simple, Air. Curtis, if you feel free to give it, liecatise this is only 
touching the human side. A'oii have been tlirougli liotli sides. You were non¬ 
union and now you Imve been regenerated, and you know lioth sides of tlie mat¬ 
ter. Isn’t the greatest objection that tlie average einploym- has to dealing with 
the union the .sense of surrendering ids last word in the control? 

Air. Curtis. I think tliat is very largely true; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrotson. Tliat Is all. 

Cliairman AVaekh. Air. Hallard lias some questions. 

Commissioner Rallard. Air. Curtis, as Air, Garretson says, you have lieen 
liotli nonunion and a union man, but some years ago you cliangwl to union 
labor? 

Air. Curtis. Y'es. 

Commi.ssioner Baixard. And several years ago you liiscontinued them? 

Air. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'ein.stock. I didn’t quite understand the reasons you dis¬ 
continued. 

. Air. Curtis. I did not go into that at length, boeause that was before my 
active eonnretion with the coinpaiiy, and I would be giving you only hearsay 
evidence. I am perfectly willing to go Into it at length If you wish hearsay 
evhlence. 

Clmlrnmn AValsit. AA’e will be glad to have you go into it, as we do receive 
hearsay evidence when It seems to be of value. 

Air. Curtis. The reason for discontinuing was the arbitrary and high¬ 
handed action of the union. They were, as I understand, Interfering radically 
and seriously with the operation of the mine, and treating even the men un¬ 
fairly, and were fining some of them excessive amounts, which they were asking 
tills company to detluct from their wages. And It was because of that failure 
of the union to measure up to Its duties and obligations and its possibilities 
that their use was discontinued. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. AVas that tlie present organization? 

Air. Curtis. I think so; yes. 

Commissioner O’Con.neli.. How long ago was tliat? 
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Mr. Cbvtis. Mr. Mclennan could tell you tliat better than I can. I should 
say It was 8 or 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Were the miners then not connected with the 
Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. CuBTis. Well, 1 don’t like to answer questions that I am not positive about. 
My understanding Is that It was then the United Mine Workers of America; 
but I don’t know how I- 

Commissioner Weinstock. How often, Mr. Curtis, do you make agreements 
with the union, annually or biennially or- 

Mr. CuETis. Well, we made one in September, la.st year. That was supple¬ 
mented by a new one made somewhere around September of tids year, which 
is supposed to run for two years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, If disputes arise during the life of the agree¬ 
ment, how are those disputes adjudicated ? 

Jlr. CuBTis. There Is no method, I tidnk, provided for that. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. You have no maeldnery for that? 

Mr. CuiiTis. AVell, 1 would rather look at tlie contract and find out. That Is tlie 
best evidence. If there Is any, It is recited in the contract. 

(.'ommissioner Weinstock. You have joint grievance committees? 

Mr. CnHrt.s. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you have no machinery to deal- 

Mr. CuBTis. The maeldnery is this: As I stated in llie beginning of ray testi- 
nnaiy. If the pit committee and pit boss fail to agree, tlion It goes to the local 
otlicei's and the .superintendent. If they fall to agree, tlieu It comes to the dis¬ 
trict officers and to me as the president of the company. If we do not agree, 
tlien there is a strike. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. A’ou have no clause in your agreement providing 
arbitration in case of not being aide to reach an understanding? 

Mr. (,'uKTi.s, I think not; I think not, sir. 

Cliairman W.ci.sn. Unless you liave some .statement that you wi.sli to volunteer. 
Ml'. Cui'ti.s, that will be all. 

.Mr. CCKTI.S. No; I believe not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thunk you. You are excused. 

Mr. AVelboru. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WEIBOEN. 

Cbnirman AA'acsii. Stale your name, please. 

.Mr. AYeluoun. .1. F. AA'elhorn. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. And you reside in IXmver, Mr. AA'elborn? 

Mr. AA'ei.uobn. I do. 

Chairman AA’alsu. Ami wliat is your Imsiness, if you please? 

Air. AA’euiokn. I am pre.sident of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman AA’alsh. How long have you been pre.sidcnt of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Air. AA’elbobn. .Almost eight years. 

Chalruian AVal.sh. And prior to Hint lime, wliat was .vmir husliies.s? 

Mr. AA’elbobn. I have been witli tlie cmiipaiiy almost 2,’! years in various 
capacities. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. I wish you would begin willi tlie first and just state the 
various eapacities In wlilcli you liave lieoii engaged witli tile company. 

Air. AA’ei.bokn. I commenced as a clerk in tlie sales department. I filled tlie 
viirioHS- 

Cliairman AV’alsh. In Denver? 

Air. AA’elbobn. A’es. 

Cliairman AA'alsii. Has all that 25 .vears lieen passed in Denver? 

Air. AA’elborn. Entirely; yes. I liave been emidoyed in the various places in 
tlie sales department, up to the office df tlie vice president, in charge of sales 
and traffic; and from that I was elected president In the early part of 1907. 

Chairman AValsh. How long has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, under Its 
present organization, been in existence? 

Air. AVelbobn. Twenty-two years. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a corporation of what State? 

Mr. AAIelbokn. Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state, ns briefly n.s you can, Air. AVelborn, 
and In your own way. If you will, the history of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
to your knowledge, during the past 25 years, In respect to strikes and labor 
troubles. Begin with your first knowledge of the first one. 
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Mr. Welbobn. I think the first strike of which I have memory, after I came 
with the company In 1890, occurred in 1894. That was the strike that has been 
referred to a number of times. It was a sympathetic strike, as I understand it. 
I am quite sure no demands were made in Colorado, but at the time a strike 
existed in Pennsyivanlu and perhaps other parts of tlie East. The men here 
were called out in sympatlty with the workmen in the East. Several hundred 
men marched from Fremont County—one wdtness has placed the number at 
700—until they reached the southern part of the State—Huerfano and Las 
Animas Counties. I think the men, or practically none of them in those 
counties, left their work; but as soon as tills large army of men from the north¬ 
ern county put in their apiiearance the men—at practically a number of mines, 
anyway—in the south left their work. I don’t remember how long that strike 
lasted. I hud no direct connection with the conduct of it or the company’s 
side of it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you recall, as a matter of Idstory, what means were 
taken to protect property and preserve business in the strike zone? 

Mr. Wkebobn. My impression Is that means somewliat similar to those em¬ 
ployed in the present strike. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Tiiat Is, tiie militia was called out? 

Mr. Welborn. As to tlmt, no; I tliink the militia were not called out. Tlie 
first steps taken were those of employment of guards or dermty sheriffs, or 
whatever they might have biam at that time. You will recall that one witne.s.s 
said or spoke of the Federal troops Imving been lirouglit into Colorado at the 
time. I tliink tlmt was directly in connection with tlie railroad strike occurring 
at tlie time, but they served indirectly as protection to tlie coal properties in 
soutlier Colorado, for the reason tlmt so many of tiie coal mines are very close 
to Trlndad and oilier central jxiiuts at wlilcli the Federal troops were stationed. 

Cliairman Wai..sii. Did that strike have any noticeable effect on the condi¬ 
tions In your imlustr.v, either as to wages, hours, or conditions, or anything el.se? 

Mr. Welborn. It hud no effect, I think, on wages or hours, because, as I said 
a moment ago, there were no demands; there was nolldng to nd,iust. As to 
busine.ss, it naturally iiiTected it very niaterialiy, but just to what extent- 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tliat i.s, wliile tlie strike was on, you mean'' 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. But did not affect tiie industry, so far as the relatione of 
your company to its men were concerned? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir. 

Chairman IValsh. Was lliere any coii.siderable number of men—or do you 
know tliat—that finally were left out of eniiiloynient on account of tlmt strike 
at that time? 

Mr. Weliior.n. I don't know, hut I am unite sure no coiislderahii' number 
were left out. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, unless you can think of some cliaracteristics of 
that strike that might lie sigiiillcaiit to our inqiiir.v you may proceed now to 
the next labor troiiiile. 

Mr. Wkliior.v. The next labor trouble was the one that occurred in 1908 
and 1904. It was called Noveiiiher 9, 190.8, and called off hy .lolin Mitchell. 
pre.sldent, and W. B. Wilson, secretary of tlie organization, .luiie 8, 1904. 

Chairman Walsh. It was called off then? 

Mr. Welborn. Called off; yes. Jly niemor,\- dims not .serve me as to the 
demands that were made at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we linve them practically agreed u|ion here by the 
witnesse.s, so you may leave that out. 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know—1 think I would rather answer what questions 
you care to ask me. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. The militia were called out in that ease? 

Mr. Welborn. I believe they were, some time after the strike w-as called. 
In the early part of 1904. 

Chairman Wai,sh. WImt knowledge have you of the deiKU'fatlon of men at 
that time? 

Mr. Welborn. I have none. 

Chairman Walsh. Any first lmnd knowledge? . 

Mr. Welborn. No; none whatever. 

Chairman Walbh. Did your company liave anything to do with it through 
direct request to have this done? 

Mr. .Welbobn. I am very sure it did uot. 
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Chalrmfta VVai,sh. I wish you would give us a hrief stiiteinent of tlic organi- 
zatiou and operation of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as regards the determiua- 
tlon of labor conditions and tlie control of tlieir labor force. How ha.s your 
company organized to liandle the labor situation? 

Wr. \VEi.BonN. Tliere is no siiecial orgauizatiou in our company for the pur- 
po.se of handling tlie labor. 

(Iinirnian W.insn. Well, how are the men eiui)loye(i? 

Jlr. Welbobn. Generally speaking, tliey are employed by the men at the 
wines—the superintendent and ids pit l«>s,s, perhaps. In other cases they may 
be employed by the divlsUai suiierintendeut located at Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you wonid go down fi-om the president, which I 
take, of coursi!, to be tlio head of the company, and give me Ihe name.s of the 
operating otficers. 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, the chief operaling ollicer In the fuel de|)artnient is Mr. 
AVeltzel, manager of the fuel department. Immediately uiuler him in au¬ 
thority is the a.ssistant manager. P. .1. Midtison. In the largest district we 
have what we call a division snperlnteinlenl. locati'd al Trinidad, J. P. Tliomas. 

Oliairman Walsh. Wlnit does lie liave juri.sdiction over? 

Mr. Welbobn. Mines in tlie Trinidad district. 

Cliairnian W'alsh. Are tliere oilier division superintendents? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; we liave no oilier division suiH'rintemlents. Tlie otlier 
wines are enougli nearer to our main ollice, of tlie departiiienl al Pnelilo, to 
wake it unnei'essary to liave a division snperintmideiit tliere. 

Cliairnian W.vlsh. Follow mi down. Ilien, if you a ill, please, .Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Weuiobn. Next afier liie division superintendent conies tlie inini' saiier- 
iiifendent, and tlion tlie pit boss, so called, wlio iias immediate cinirge of the 
won underground. 

('Iiairinan W.si.sn. (!ive we a general di‘seri|ition of your proiierty in tlie 
counties in Colorado in wliicli tliey are located. 

Mr. Wkliiiiii.n, Tlie ininies of llie mines? 

Clniirinaii WAr..su. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Wni.non.v. We liave in l.as .Vninias County tlie Marley mine, iniiaediately 
soiitli of Trinidad; Starkville mine, ai.so sonili of Trinidad; Kngleville mine, 
very near, wliiili lias lieen idle for a few years; Ho|iiiis mine; Tercio; I’riniera; 
Frederick; Segimdn cake ovens; Rerwind mine: Tnbiiseo mine iind eoke ovens; 
all of tliose iiroperties are in Las .\ninnis Comity, 

Cliairnian Walsh. In Las Animas Cniinly? 

Mr. Wni.nouN. Ve.s, In Iluerl'mni Cminly we liave tlie ltou.se mine, tlie 
Lester. Ideal, CaiiUTon, Wiilseii, Itobinsoii, McNally. Idcrou. In Fremont 
CiHinty we liave liockviile, Coal Creek, Freuimit, and Noinic, In Gunnksmi 
we have Crested Biitie. 

Cliairnian Walsh. What Is tliat? 

Mr. Welbobn. Crested Butte liilumiiious mine, mid an aiitliraeite mine called 
Floresta. In Pitkin Coniily, llie Giilcli mine. In (iailield Coind.v, tlie Marion. 
Tliat constitutes oiir mining properties. 

CImirnmn Walsh. Wind is tlie lotnl mimlier of men emplo.veil in your mines 
wlien running at full capacity? 

Mr. Weuiobn. We liave liiiil alimit 6,000 men, in tlie mines ami eoke ovens 
togptlicr, ami when tlie niinos were running t'nil and tlie eoke ovens had tlie 
same. 

Clmlrman Walsh. ITow many miners liave you in your mines now? 

Mr. M'ki.uorn. Tlie last figures I saw slioweil a little over 4.(K)0. Tliat is 
for the month of October. 

f'halrman Walsh. How many did you liave on Soptemher 1, 1913? 

Ml'. Welbobn. Approximately, .6.000; I sliould say somewluit less. 

Chairman Walsh. IVlieii tlie strike was called on September 23, 1913, liow 
many of your men went out? 

Mr. Welbobn. I tliink .somewliere from around 40 per emit of our men went 
out. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sh. Was tliere any partlenlar cliange In tlie niimlier lietweeii 
tlie tst of Septenilier and tlie 23(1, when tlie strike was called? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think not. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Was tliere any eonsiderniilp mimlior left antieipating a 
strike? 

Mr. Welbobn. A few left immediately before the 23d, and of tliose who re- 
siHinded to the strike call for various reasons did not leave ou the 23(1; some 
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irtayed on until the end of that week and then left, and.most of them ciaunea 
because of the threats that had been made against them. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, how many went out on September 23? 

Mr. Welbobn. I can't tell. I would have to approximate that very roughly, 
becau.se we have made no figures, kept no records to indicate just what were 
in our employ on the 23d of September and what number the next day after, 
we will say. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. I am trying to find out, if I can, how many w'ent out Im- 
■ mediately upon the call, and how many went out which you conclude went out 
on account of being threatened and Intimidateil ? 

Mr. WEIJ30HN. AVell, there were several hundred, according to my advice, who 
left because of the threats made against them. Some of them might liave left 
immediately before the 2,3<1. At our Priraera mine from April 20 until the 26th 
of that month, n.s I remember it, 106 men, I believe, or something over a hun- 
dre<l, left our employ. They were mostly Austrian.s, and practically all of them, 
eltlier directly or indireedly, had said to our superintendents and to our other 
officers whom tliey had met Hint they were going to remain at work; they did 
not believe in the strike; tliat they were satisfied with the conditions, making 
good wages, and tliat they were going to remain. I.ater they came to the 
superintendent, singly and In small numbers, and with quite an apparent regret 
stated that tliey would have to leave; eitlier tliey liad hwn threatened, or the 
family had, or some immediate friend had been threatened, and they requested 
to tell the friend to go. Tliat condition to some extent existed in practically 
all the mines. 

riiairman W.^LSH. When was the present wage scale of your company 
adojited? 

Mr. Wei.born. April 1, 1912. 

Clialrraan Walsh. How was tliat wage scale dotermined? 

Mr. Welboen. It was determined by an arbitrary advance over the prevlou.s 
immediately preceding scale. 

Olialrman Walsh. When liad a scale liisai fixed ]irior to that time? 

Mr. Weliiobh. .Tanuary 1, 1907. 

rhalrman Walsh. .4nd when had one hwii fixed iirlor to that time? 

Mr. Welborn. In October, 1902. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Tliere was no advance, then, after the strike of 1904 until 
1907? 

Mr. IVelbobn. Xone; no. sir. 

Chairman WAi.sn. And what was the advance of 1907? 

Mr. Wemobn. Tlie advance of 1907 was an arbitrary of ."i cents per ton at, 
I think, not all of the mines, hut practically ail of them—an arbitrary Increase 
of 5 cents per ton, which approximated 10 tier cent. 

The advance of 1902 liad hi-en .1 cents In some iiiinos and 10 in other districts, 
and materially exceeded 10 per cent increase. 

Chairman Walsh. The testimony- 

Mr. Welbobn. May I not give you the later advance? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; certainly. 

Jir. Welboen. The one of 1912 xvas also an ailvance of aliout ." cents per ton, 
po.sslbly 5 cents at everyone of tlie mines, and It has aniounted to apiiroxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Tlie percentage of increase in the mining rate in the three 
advances over the scale existing jirlor to October, 1!M)2, was 32 in tlie Trinidad 
district and .something over 40—between 40 and 45—In the next large.st 
district, that In Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, by wliom was the increase of 1912 determined? 

Mr. Welborn. By the managing officers of the company. It came up In dis¬ 
cussion, the advisability of it, I think, first between Mr. Weltzel and myself; 
no demand liad been made for it; no suggestion so far as that is concerned of 
dissatisfaction of the then existing wage.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What increase was made in the day rates? 

Mr. Welborn. Our day rates, if I remember correctly, were in the moat im¬ 
portant employments $2.9.5, and were Increased from $3.1.5 to $3.23. Those 
rates applied to the timhermen, trackmen, drivers, and blacksmiths. 

Chairman Walsh. You say no request had been made by any of the em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Welbob.v. No, It has always lieen our policy to have our wages at such 
a point, as well as the condltlon.s, general conditions at the mine, that requests, 
or certainly demands, would not be made upon us. 
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Cbalman Wamh. And prior to the Increase of 1912, had there been any Indi¬ 
vidual demands by employees for increase in wages? 

Jlr. Welbokn, I am very sure there had not been; to my knowledge there had 
not been. 

Cliairraan Walsh. Why was tlie increa.se made? 

Sir. Weuioen. Increases generally in wages were being made over tlie country. 
Our scale had always been higher than the scale In the union districts with 
which we were competing; and it rvns our purpose to keep it higher as long as 
we could do so and make both ends meet In a business way. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what basis was this Increase made? 

Jlr. Wklbokn. Our scale has always been an even number of cents, at an even 
number of cents per ton—40, 4.1, 50, or 05. Whenever advances have bren made, 
they have bi'en almost without eveeption at the rate of .0 cents per ton. There 
was no particular reason for that, but It was an easy way to make the advance, 
and usually Is approximately 10 per ('ent. 

Chairman Wal.sh. At this point we will take an adjournment until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

(.\t this time. 4..30 o’clock p. m., the ftii'tlier jiroceedings were adjourned until 
the following day, Saturday, Ilccember 5, 1014, at 10 (j’<'lock a. m.) 


Dlxvkji, t.'ou)., >Sa/«r<i«p, Dt'cciiiher 5, lUli—10 a. m. 

Urcsent: Chairman Walsh, Coramlssloners ISallard, O'Connell, Lennon, Garret- 
son, Commons, and Weinstock. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. F. WELBOEN—Continued. 

Cbairnian Walsh. We will proceed. Jlr. Welborn, bow was the amount of the 
Increase of 10 iier cent detertnined by y<uir company? 

Mr. JVEi.Boits. I stated that the Increase aiiproximated 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. .Jppiajximated it. 

Mr. M'ei.iiorn. It was our practice to make the increase a given number of 
cents per ton. In almost every instance it was 5 cents i)er ton. 

Chairman JValsh. How was it determined, so far as the persons who re¬ 
ceived it, the employees, wore concerned? What did you consider with refer¬ 
ence to them, If anything? 

Jir, JVei.boux. JVe felt very sure that the employees, having made no com¬ 
plaint about the wages they had been receiving, wouhl t)e very well satisfied 
with an increase of 5 cents jier ton, approximating 10 i>er cent. 

Chairman J\'al,sh. JVell, did you take into consideration in making the In¬ 
crease the profits that the company was making or the increased cost of living 
of the employees and matters at that time that might be called social? 

Sir. M’elbokx. The profits that we might have been making or thought that 
we ought to make were not a factor in any sense of the word. The general In¬ 
crease in the cost of living was considered by us. 

t.'hairman JValsh. JVliat had been the increase in the cost of living between 
the two Increases? 

Jlr. JVeliioiix. Which two? 

Chairman Walsh. The increase of 1097 and the increase of 1012. 

Jlr. JVKLhoB.N, I tidide the increase in the cost of living had not been ctiual, 
on a percentage basis, to the Increase we made in our wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you undertake to determine that in some more or 
less definite way? 

Jir. Welbosn. No; we did not. 

Chairman WALsit. I wish you would describe what the conditlon.s are In 
your mines as regards Improvements for safet.v, ventilation, and so forth. 

Jlr. Welborm. We have attempted—and, I think, with success—to keep In 
advance of the law In the matter of safety appliances. In fact, the last law 
passeil in Colorado governing coal mining incorporated many of the practices 
that had been in vogue in our company for some years. As to improvements, 
we have not only met the requirements of the trade, but the proper considera¬ 
tion that should be given to the safety of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. How are conditions as regards safety ainl sanitation de¬ 
termined by your company? 

Mr. WEiflORN. By our experts immediately connected with the operation of 
our properties. 
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C'hBirnmn Walsh, .Iu.«t ilescrlUe the sort of staff of experts you iiare upon 
tlmt .subject. 

Mr. \\KLBOEK. The iniiuaKer of our fuel deportment himself i.s nn expert in 
every feature of eonl-juine i)iH.'rjitioM. His assistants, nianv of tiiem, at least, 
luiKlit be classed, I think, as experts. They have the pra’ttlcal kuowletlge of 
the requirements in a coal mine- 

Chairman Walsh. Descriln*^—paixlon me-- 

Mr. WeIjBOEn. I was goint; to say that most of our coal-mine s\i|a>rinteudents 
eonnuenced as coal diggers or in other employment ahont the mine of a minor 
character. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Descrilie the facilities which yon have tor tiist-aid service 
to injured |x>rsons in your mines. 

Mr. Welboe.n. I can't desi riive in detail our first-aid facilities. One <if the 
vyltne.sses who is to follow me. -Mr. Weitzel. can give you that infonnation in 
detail. 

Chairman Walsh. On wliose recommendation and for what reas<.>n was the 
change to an eight-hour day raaiie? 

Mr. Welborn. liefore t answer that I should iikt* to fiiliow ;t sng.gestion just 
made to me in comm-iion witli our operators, aud tliat is- 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Wei.iiora (contiiiuiiigl. Tliat we liave iii addition to Hie tisind operating 
stall an inspector wlio.se sole duly it is to examine niiiics wiili respei't to .safety 
and ventilation. 

Chaiinian Wai.sh, lien was tlie ciiangr* to an eight-iiour dav made in voiir 
mines? 


.Mr. Wkijiokn. Tlie eliange to an eiglif-Iiour dav was made 
of 1918. 


in tiie early part 


('liairman \V.vt..SH. On wlio.se recommendation and for wiiat reason was tile 
change made to an eight-lioui- da.V' 

Mr. Wei.bor.v. It was made ai'ler a consnlfaiioii iii'Hieeii Mr Weitzel and 
otliei- ofticers of our company. Cp to that time an eiglit-hmir day laid Ix-en in 
effect for a number of years as to coal diggers only. Tiiat applieii lo .soinelldng 
like 60 |)er cent of all tlie emidoyees. prolmhly T-l to 8o per cent of tliose working 
underground. The law which was passed at the last si-ssiou of tlie legislature 
and whieli ber-ume effective. In fact I tliink it was—I know it ua.s—passisl 
after the estal)li.shment of the eight-hour law ami included in addition lo coal 
diggers all other workiuea niidergi'onnd. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat laid lieen Itie altitude of the Colorado Kuel & Iron 
Co. to the eight-hour law prior to tliat time? 

Mr, Meliioiin. Me had taken no decisivo posllion in recent years against the 
passage of an eight-liour law apidyiiig to men undergronnd. .\l the same time, 
we lielieval tliat eertain employees miglit just as well work a little longer witli 
no gr«>nt danger to themselves. 

ClmirniHJi Walsh. How are these men einiiloved? .Inst describe tlie entire 
modas operandi for emidoying workers. 

Mr. WELltoa.N. Tliey make application in the nsiial way us anyone would seek¬ 
ing employment, iisnally to Hie sufierinteiideiit or pit lioss of tlie mine. They 
may be employed by either tlie pit lioss or the superintendent. In other cases 
the.v are einplo.ved b.v ofticers higher in rank, the division sutieriiitendent at 
Trinidad. If he hapiiens to know thni ti certain mine is in iiissl of men of a par¬ 
ticular class he will act on Ids own knowledge and make the emplovment 
himself. • 


Chairman Walsh. What is the reason for the liigh peiceniage of the iion- 
Eriglish-siieaklng men working in tlio mines of the Coloi-ado Fuel & Iron (hi.? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not admit that tlmt is Irue, 

Chairman Walsh. I was assuming that on uccoiint of what had been said 
heretofore. Please give ns the iiercentages yourself, then. 

Mr. Welborn. Our Inst figures show almost 39 [wr cent of English-speaking 
people employed In all of our mines. In one iiuisirtiint illstrict, or at one or 
two mines comprising a sulHlistrict at Walsenhiirg, the iiercentage of Engllah- 
apeaking people Is 45. I think that will compare very favorably—I am sure. 
that it will—with otherfoal-mlnlng districts of Importance in the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your idea that the reason of 711 [ver cent of them 
being non-English siteaking, regtirdless of coinimrlsoii with other people? 

Mr. WETJtoKN. The loal-niitiiiig indiistr.v in the Uniteti States has increastsi 
more rapidly than the inclination or tleslre of Engll.sh-speaking people to take 
up that work. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are imniigntiits pi'effrred by the cumpanios to residents? 

Mr. Welbokk. Most decidedly not. 

tlliairman WansH. Wind record do you inake adien a man is employed? 

Mr. Wei-boux. \t'e make a general record of Ids age, his nutlonallty. take 
account of the place where he was last employed- 

Chairman W’amh (Interrupting). On a iirinterl form? 

Sir. SVEt.BOUN. STes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have you one of tlmse? 

Sir. SVEf.no]{\. I have not; but I thiidc .Mr. A\'eilze! can furni.'^h you one when 
he comes on the stand, if you desire it. 

Clialrinan SVaush. Is Sir. SV<‘irzeI liere now? 

Mr. SVeubobn. He is. I will .ask iiim io obtain a copy for .v<ui before lie 
comes on. Htivo you one now. Mr. tVeilzel? 

Mr. tVErrzka,. I liave none witit me now. 

(The hltiuk laa-ord ref(*rred to uais siilisetpientl.t sulnnitltsl in priimal form.) 

Chuirmait W.vi.sit. IMea.se pr<ain<a' one, .Mr. WeitziU. 

By whom are your men ordinarily dis< h;irged'' 

Mr. W’Ki.aoit.v. By tlio pit boss or sa|ierintenilenl under wlioni lliey are 
working. 

Cliairimtu M'Ai.sir. W'imt appt'tti tittes tlie miner li.ave if ite iliinic.s lie is 
un.lnstiy discliarged? 

Mr. Wei.boh.n. He may go ns far up tlie .scale in the ofticial list as lie desiiavs, 
and oecasiiinally does, from tlie division snpei'intenileni Io tlie nianairer or 
a.ssistant managor. Not infroqueiitly 1 liave complaints m.v.solf. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sit. How many diti you liave, say, during tlie year ihl 1, linit. 
came to you directly, Mr. M’elboru? 

Mr. Wni.iioBN. Comparatively a small niimbi'r; I sliould say JO or 12, possibly 
J.j, maylie (wire tliat mimiier. 

Cliairmaii M ai.sii. ruiring llie year lOl.*!? 

.Mr. Wui.Boii.N. i liave not charged my mcMiory witli lliat, hut I .siiould say a 
similar mimlier, 

Cliairmaii M'alsh. I>id tlie men come directly to your ofTiee? 

3lr. JVia.noii.v. Sonieiinies tiiey did, and oilier limes they liave writleil. 

CiiilirmiiM M'ai.sh. Ihi yen keeii a record of liiose Unit come io your offlee? 

Mr. 'W'KI.BOBN. No. 

Cliairmaii W'Ar.sii. tVlieii an aiiiKsil of tliat kind is made, wliat do yon do? 

.Mr. AVni.iionx. I lisien to all tlie man lias to say if he comes to my ollire and 
J inuiiediiUely liike the mailer 11(1 witli -Mr. Weitzel unless some one else i.s 
more nvailalile. .\ very complete invesli,gation of lii.s complaint is made, and 
If they are justilied we correei hi.s- 

Cliiiiriiian Wai.sh (iiilerniptiiig). Do you recall any ca.ses where you have 
reversed the uctimi of Mr. Weitzel and rcsliircd a miner to work? 

.Mr. M'ki.iioiin. I iiave nol rever.sisl tlie ticiion of Mr. M’eitzel. Iiecaiise I have 
never had any complainl of ,Mr. Weitzel's (reatment of the men. Complaints 
that have eiiiiie to me have not lieen taken ti|> with Mr. Weitzel, hut for 
reasons known to the eoiiiplainanl.s they hiive come to mo first. 

Cliairimiii M’Ai.stt. Do yon |■e(■all niiy case wlieie .von have reversed the action 
of whoever discharged (he men and leinslafeil (hem? 

Mr. M'ei.boiix. Tliere have Ims'II Instances; 1 do not know that I can tell the 
names or tile mines iit whii Ii they nccurreil. M'licii this condition has de- 
velo|ied, or It has been found necessary to reverse (he mine employees, the 
bosses, or wlniever tliey may liave been, Mr. Weitzel has taken rare of that. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sii. Von do not recall any case where you directly ordered 
the miners back? 

Mr. AVelbokn'. No; Jlr. M'eitzel would issue that order. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What record Is made liy .vour company when a man is 
discharged? 

Mr. Welbobn. I can not tell you in iletiiil. The card which is filleil out 
when he Is einplo.ved hs piaihiihly iiuirked witli .some notation of the discharge. 

Oluiirman Wai,.sh. Was there a large miiuher of your meu discharged during 
the strike of 1904? 

Mr. Weijwbn. No, sir. 

Chairinan Walsh. On the ground that they belonged to Hie union? 

Mr. WETiOKN. No, sir; they were not. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vre the stiperiuteiideiils of the mliie inslriictisl to dis¬ 
charge uulou men? 
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Mr. WnT-noRS, They are not. They are Instrnctcil on the contrary not to 
«llselmr«e men becau.<!e they may belong to the union. 

Chairman WAt,.sH. Are they Instrnoted to discharge men whom they con¬ 
sider as agitators nr otherwise undesirable? 

Mr. WErjioRff. That would depend on the extent to which the men were 
undesirable—were disturbing the working conditions at the mine or the peace of 
the men at the mine. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, that is determined, of course, entirely by the pit 
boss. 

Mr. Wei.bohn. Not entirel.v; no. Very probably in an aggravated case he 
would communicate not only with the suiierintendent, but that oftlcer might 
go to Mr. AVeitzel or some other general olticer in that department. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were discharged on the ground of being 
agitators or disturbing the iH'ace of other employees following the strike of 
]!XM; say during the year? 

Mr. WELiioitiN. I haven’t any record of that, bill I should say a comparatively 
small number; and within my knowledge during the past eight years I can not 
rwall an Instance of a man being discharged for that cause. I should not say 
there had been none, bccatise I assume there have hewi. 

Chairman WAi.sif. Wlitm they are so dischai'geii, are other mining company 
suiXTlntendents or other mines nolifleci? 

Mr. Welhor.n. If a man is not a desirable employee in one mine, the other 
mines in our comitany are usuaiiy informed of the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Do ,von inform the other mining companies? 

•Mr. Wklhorn. No; we do not. 

Chairman Wai.su. Your comiiany, 1 iielieve, has 13 directors? 

.Mr. Weliioiln. It has; yes. 

Chaii-inan Walsh. Six reside in Denver and seven in the city of New York? 
.Mr. Wkliioiln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman IValsh. .4nd where are the meetings of the boant of directors 
held? 

.Mr. tVEr.noiix. Meetings of the hoard may be held in New York or in Denver. 
Clinirinan IYalsh. Where are they usuaiiy held? 

Mr. WKt.noRN. AVe very rarely ever have a board meeting, or have had very 
few board meetings except at the time of our annual stockholders’ nn'eting. 
We have an executive committee composed of live memln'rs, four of whom 
reside in Iienver. That committee acts uiion most of tlie important matters 
that might otherwise come before a board; and their actions are later aiiproved 
by full meeting of the board. 

Chairman AValsh. Jly question, Mr. AVelborn, was wliere are the meetings 
of the board of directors usually held? 

Mr. AA'elborn. I think I answered that. 

Chairman AA'ai-su. If you did, I did not hear it. 

Mr. AAV.i.bob.n. They may be held in Denver or New A'ork, and are held in 
both places. 

Chairman AV.M.sit. AA’ell, how many meelings of the board of directors have 
you had In Denver during the past year? 

Mr. AA’Et.itonN. During the jiast year I think we have had but one mei'ting of 
the board of directors, and that at otir annual meeting in October. 

Chairman AA’ai.sii. How many meetings have you bad In the city of New A’lak 
during the past year? 

Mr. AA'elrorn, I think no formal meetings of the board in the city of New 
A'ork. 

Cbnlrinan AV.m.sh. T.ast year how many meetings did you liave in New A'ork 
of .vour board of directors? 

Air. AA’ki.i)orn. I don’t know that we had any. 

Chairman AValsh. And last year, how many meetings did ymi have In the city 
of .Denver of your hoard? 

Mr. WifLiioRN. I know of one; I don’t remember others. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. And the year before that, how many meetings of the board 
of directors did you have In the city of New York? 

Mr. Welborx. I don’t recall any ; I don't say we had none; we may have had. 
Chairman AValsh. How many in the city of Denver? 

Jlr. AVeliior.n. The usual meeting at the time of the stockholders’ annual meet¬ 
ing, and possibly others. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat was the date of your meeting in the city of Denver 
In the year 1913? 
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Mr. Weijjobs. About the 20th of October. Our minual meeting d/iy is the third 
Mondny In October. 

Chairman Wamh. And last year how niany meetings did you have In the city 
of New York with reference to the business of the company In Colorado? 

Mr. Weisotn. I don't know that. I have had until very recently practically 
no commnnlcatlons with anyone In New York with respect to our business. 
The chairman of our board, Mr. Howers, lives in Denver, and lie has carried on 
most of tile correspondence with tlie New i'ork oflice. 

Clialrinan Wacsu. Well, now, wlio does he correspond witli in tlie New York 
ofiice? 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Uockefeller, I tliink, usnally. 

Cliairnian W.vi.sii. Mr. Miiriiliy—do you liave any corresjiondence witli .Starr 
.1. Jlurphy? 

Mr. Welborv. I liave on occasions corresponded willi liiin. 

Oliairmnn W.u.sii. Any with .lerome Creene? 

Mr. Welborn. Some letters have jiassed between ns; yes. 

Chairman AV.ai..sh. Have yon laid any letters <a' telegrams from ilr. .lerome 
tJreene during the past two weeks? 

Jlr. Welborn. I tlilnk not. I wouldn't sa,\ positively. I Imve Imd maie of 
material Importance. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Have you had any during (lie inist moiitli? 

Mr. Welborn. I sliould liave to look in my records liefore 1 can determine that. 

Clialrman W.iL.sii. Will you please look at them and let us know after the 
noon rwess? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon had any communications, by wire or letter, with 
Mr. John D. Itockereller, jr.. during the past month? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; I reniemlier receiving a letter from .Mr. Itockefeller a few 
days ago. 

Chairuiiin YValsh. Iteferring to this trouble here? 

Mr. Welborn. Not at all. If you wisli to ask whether or not I have had corre- 
S|xindence with New York concerning this hero, I can say I have not. 

Chairniun YValsh. Have you had any correspondence with Mr. .Tohn D. Rocke¬ 
feller, jr., with rererence to the industrial conditions in Colorado during the past 
month? 

Jlr. YVelrorn’., I have not. 

I 'Itairman YY'alsh. Have yon had any with Mr. .Yliirphy or Jlr. (Ireene? 

Jlr. YY’elborn. Jly impression is that during the past month any communlea- 
tioiis I'ecelved, such (•ommunication.s as 1 may have received from them, have not 
dealt directly with, as you call, the Industrial situation. 

Clialrinan YValsh. YVell, what do you mean by saying directly? 

Jlr. YVelborn. YVell, I rather assume that when you siieiik of the indnstrinl 
situation you have In mind the disturbance here? 

Ciiairnian YY'alsh. Yt's. 

Jlr. YY'elborn. Our litisiiiess is an industrial corporation, and communications 
might have referred generally to our husiness, without having any direct refer¬ 
ence to the strike situation. 

Chairman YValsh. YVell, I would like you to explain that a little further, so 
that I can draw the distinction, and the commission can determine whether or 
not they desire to see that corresiiondence them.selves. 

Jlr, YVeuiorn. I would like to bring the correspondence for your Inspection, 
and you can determine then whether or not- 

(ilialrman YY'alsh. I wisli you would. I liiiiid you a telegram, and I want to 
ask yoti whether or not you received It |handing telegram to witness]? 

Mr. YY’elborn (after reading telegram). I assume that is the telegram pub¬ 
lished In last night’s paper. 

Chairman YY’alsh. It is the one 1 saw piihllslied in all the papers. 

Jlr. YVelborn. Yes; I received it—I think I recognize that telegram. 

Chairman YValsh. How many telegrams have you received from Mr. Uocki'- 
feller? ^ 

Jlr. YVelborn. I would like to call your attention to the fact that this is 
dated April 30, It has no direct connection with the last question you asked. 

Chairman YY’alsh. YVhnt was that? 

Mr. YVelborn. About the la.st month’.s eorre.spondence. 

Chairman YY’alsh. No; It has no connection with it. I did not intend to give 
It any such connection. If it appeared to you that way. 

Mr. YY'EtJjuBN. It did not necessarily to me, but I wanted the recoi'd to show. 
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Obalnnan Walsh. How many telegrams have yon received from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., since that time? 

Jlr. Weuiokx. I don't know. I should miy I have received several. 

('Iialrmaii Walsh. A very great number? 

Mr. WSLBORN. No; not a great number, unless you would call more than 13 or 
20 a gmit number, 

(Chairman Wai..sh, Will you [ileasc’ bring those telegrams after the noon 
reces.s? 

Mr. Welbor.v. Do you want to see ttli of them? 

('Iialrinnn W.u,.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Welbobn. Whether they relate to this matter or not? 

t'hairnmu Walsh. If they rehite to the husines.s of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

Mr. WEt.HoBX. I would he very glail lii show you till of the telegraphic cor- 
res|>ondence that I have htid with Uockt'feiler. 

Chairman Walsh. If it does not refer to this matter, it will not he inti’o- 
(bleed in evidence. 

Mr. Wkliiokn. I should not ohji'ct to your looking it o\'cr and reading it, but 
there might lie eoiTCsimmlems' that 1 would not care to have published as that 
telegram was published last night. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. If it does not refer dins lly lo (his ini|uiry. of course, we 
do not care for it. Ih) you conununicale wllli any person else in Xew York 
with refeivme to the husines.s of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. exo^pt Mr. 
Rockofi'ller. Mr. Murphy, Mr. C.ri'cno. and Mr. Cati's. 

Mr. IVki.iioii.v. Yes. We have other direclia'.s, (Piie of whom is .Mr. .folui H. 
M(<’lement.s. I occasionally comnuniic.ab' with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other la-rsons? 

Mr. Wei.bor.n. I have on ofsaisioiis. Inil very in1're(|nently, commnnieated with 
Mr. (ionld concerning mir afl'airs. I think not recently, however. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. Giair.ge (loulilV 

Jlr. IYelborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon had any connminicalions wilh .Mr. (Joiild wilhin 
the i»ist tliri'e months? 

Mr. WEuaiUN. I have not-- 

Chairman AYalsh. Have yon had any commiinicatiiins with Mr. Conhl- 

Mr. Weldorn (coiuinuingl. Other than possihly to senil to ,Mr. Gonid some 
formal monthly reitorts. without comment. Ibit I think I have not even re- 
celvisl acknowledgment of those. Certainly no letter relating to our business. 

Clulinnan W.m.sh. Now, have you receivisl any telegrams or letters from Jlr. 
Jerome D. Greene wilhin the last six months referring to this matter? 

•Ml’. Weuiorn. I have Imd some telegi'ums from him and .some letler, but 
just what- 

Chairman AValsh. I will sav<“ time by asking yon to bring the letters and 
telegrams you have received since .\|U'H lin, or, ive will say, April 1. 

Jlr. AA’ei.born. AVs. 

Chairman Walsh. 1914 down to date, any letters or telegrams that may have 
passed hetwi'en ,vour company lierc. or yoiir.self, and Jlr. Jerome D. Greene. Mr. 
Starr .1. Murphy, und Jlr. John 1), Itockefeller. jr. 

Mr, AVelbobn. A ery well. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Do yon liave a system of company stores in connwtion 
with your mines? 

Jlr. AVei.horn. A'cs; wc Imvc. 

Chairman AYalnh. Ai'e tlicy opiTalcd by the Colorado Fuel & Iron (M. or 
nnother comfwny? 

Mr. Weldor'S'. Directly hy the Colorndo Supply Co., all of the stock of .which 
Is owmsl by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tlint company is a corporation of what State? 

Mr. AVelbobn, Colorado. 

Chairman AValsh. By wliom are tlie prices charged at these stores of the 
Colorado Supply Co. determineil? 

Mr. AVelbor.v. In tlie main and In a very general way liy tlie .store managers. 

Cbalrman AVai.sh. AVhat is the capital st<K'k of the company? 

Mr. AV’elborn. Slightly less than ,5700,000. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. And what are llie earulngs of tlie coinpan.v on 5700,000 
WM'tli of stock? 

Jlr. AA'elborn. They have Ihaai aimmd 20 |»er cent per uuuum. 

Clutiruiau Walsh. Ai'ouiid 20 per cent. 
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Mr. AVemobn. Tes. 

Clmiruiaii Waj.sh. Hus it beon more or le.xs than 20? 

Mr. Welbohn. Frequently less, ami souietiines more. I should say that la 
the Ia.st few years they Imve averaged elo.se to 20 per cent. But I should like 
to say In that connection that the Colorado Supply Co. is doing a very important 
wholesale huslne.ss, selling goods to merchants In Colorado and New Mexico, as 
well as supplying our retail stores wUh their goods. We keep a wholesale 
department at Trinidad ami Pueblo, and in Unit way our retail stores are able 
to alnio.st always obtain better pi lees and better deliveries than if we depended 
upon the usual jobbers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have conuietition in any of your camps? 

Jlr. Welboun. AA'e liave very active competiUon in something ovei' iiaif of 
them; yes. 

Chairman AVai.sh. And in the other half, wliat? 

Mr. Wei.boii.v. In the oilier half there is no direct competition Ihrongh the 
existence of competitive stores. But almost all of our eiiinps are loeiileil very 
close to some important town, and peddlers have access to siidi camps, to all 
of our camps, in fact, and fliey are ijarlicnlarly active in llie camiis Unit liavo 
not competitive stfires. 

Cliairman WAi.sii, Do you discourage competition from outside stores in 
any way? 

Mr. Wei.boji.v. I sliould say tliat every man in Inisiiiess (lisiaairagcs. imcoii- 
.sciously, if not otlierwise, cmniietltlim; he is inclined to do all the business he 
can: to put tlie liost foot forward. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Hmv do you do it in your camps? How do you iliseouriige 
tlie soliciliitioii hy outsiders? 

Mr. Wioi.iioiiN. We do not discourage solicitation except by— 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, iliseonrage coinpetitioii, then. 

Jlr. AVeliiors. I sii|i|iose it is (lie same. Bat wo (llscmirage laiyiiig from 
competitors hy fnriiisliiiig our patnais witli at lea.st as go,id a (iiialily ,d' goods 
ns Uiey can oldain from any,me I'lse at at l,*ast as low a pri,'e. 

Ciialriiian AVai.sh. Do ,v,air em|,l,iy,'rs ask Uiem not lo ti'inle with ,aitsl,lers? 

Mr. AVici.aoKX. .N,)t tliat I know of. sir. 1 tidiik I sliall aiisw,-r that nuae 
positively—that tlnw do not. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have y,iii ever Iieard of a man lieing discliarged for Ira,ling 
Willi onlsi,l,'rs? 

Hr. AVki.bohn. X,,; oiir men arc imt ,lis, liarg(sl for trading witli outsiders. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. By wliom arc tlie cliarge.s made—yon liave a iiospital 
service, I lielieve? 

Jlr. AA’ei.horx. Yes, 

Jlr. AA’ai.sh. Just descrilie its conslitnti,,n, will y,ni, iilease—how it Is organ¬ 
ized ami run? 

Jlr. AA'ei.uok.v. Onr hospital is locati'il at Pneiiia. 

('liairman Walsh. Do yon own tlie liuildiiig yourselves? 

Jlr. AA'ei.iiok.x. Yes. AVe liave an iiivcslmeiil of siaiietiiing like .$,'lrt(MK)ll In it. 
It is s«‘cond to none in the AVest, and I would almost he willing to apply that to 
the whole of the Uiiited States, so far as nppoiutmeuts and service are eoii- 
cerneil. 

Each camp, each mining camp, ha.s a doctor, who devotes Ids time almost 
if not exclusively to onr employees. Every emiiloyee pays a dollar a mouth, 
which entitles him and his family to whatever niedlciil attention is requirwl; 
and wlieu the lio.spital service is found necessary fliey are sent to the liospitai 
without charge and returned to tlieir former place of employment without 
charge. They are not sent from the hospital imlil they arc able to go to work. 

Cliairman AAVvi.sh. Does (hat treatment apply to all eharacter of injuries and 
illnesses on the part of employees and the family? 

Mr. AVelbobs. Xo; it does not. I think Jlr. O.sgood cited an instance, and this 
Is tlic same. 

Chairman AA'.vr.sn. The same o.xception applie.s t,i your comiiany? 

Jlr. AVelbobn. Y'es. 

Olinirinau AV.vlsh. By whom were these charges determliusl? 

Jlr. AVelbob.n. The charge of -111 per monlh has hemi the jirnetiee since the 
hospital department was organized in about 1880. I believe it Is a common 
charge- 

CUnlrman AAVa.sH. It is taken out- 

Mr. AA’euior.x (coiitliming). It is a eoinmon charge among employers of lalior 
and railroads and others who have a hospital department. 
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Chalrrann Wai.sh. It is taken ont of the wages of the men, monthly? 

Mr. Wemorn. Yes; taken ont of the wages of the men, monthly. 

Chairman Wamh. Have yon had complaints from men working in your mines 
as to this hospital charge? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. The men seem to express a great deal of satisfaction with 
’the hospital service, a greater satisfaction than almost anything else In con¬ 
nection with onr operation. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a charge for a portion of a month? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. If a man came In for half a month or left before the ex¬ 
piration of half a month, he would be charged 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How does your hn.spttal service come out, financially? 

Mr. Wei,bobn. It breaks even, or about that. In a few years a nominal profit 
has been shown, not enough to more than take care of neede<l Improvements. 
In a number of years the departments have lost. In our last fiscal year the de¬ 
partment lost money. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How much did It lose in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. WEijiOBN. A fthv thousand dollars, I should think; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. And the year before that? 

Mr. Welborn. The year before that, I think it broke about even; but I am 
not sure. 

Chairman Walsh. How do the past 10 years show? 

Mr. Welborn. During the past 10 years I should say that the prolit.s, if any, 
were purely nominal, and it is not imiirobable that there was a slight loss; not 
material. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that iiK’lude payment of interest on Ihe Investment 
that you .spoke of? 

Mr. Welborn. No; it does not. Wo charge no Interest on llie Investnient 
against the hospital department. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom are charges for powder .-ind lilaeksmithing de¬ 
termined ? 

Mr. Welborn. The charge for lilaeksmithing is .-lO cents per month, and I 
think is a custom about as old ns tlie business In Colorado. Tlie cliargo for 
liowder is based on our cost. A gowl deal of tlie time tliat returns us a loss 
rather than a profit; In otlier words, the miners are olitalning the powder at 
our wholesale cost to us, plus the handling charge. 

Chairman Walsii. You rent houses to your employees, do you? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; we do. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would descrilie tlie liouses, if tiiey are nniforni, 
if not, the different grades of houses? 

Mr. Welborn. Our houses are not uniform In size; lint, generally speaking, 
they are uniform as to the size of the rooms and the general accommodations. 
The usual house or the house most commonly in use is composed of four-room 
houses about 25 feet square. Other houses- 

Chairman Wai.sh. What iiroportion would you say are tho.se four-room 
hou.ses of the whole? 

Mr. Welborn. I should think that more than half of our houses have four 
rooms each. A few of them have a less number of rooms; others are what 
might be termed terrace.s, two or three room terraces; while other houses have 
six or eight rooms. And in such cases the occupants usually keep boarders. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any restriction by the company on the number 
of bonders they may keep In the.se houses? 

Mr. Welborn. I think not; except that if It were found that (liere were so 
many people being housed In one building ns to endanger the health of the 
occupants and establish very bad insanitary conditions, then olijectlon would 
be made to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who inspects those houses? 

Mr. Welborn. Our men at the mine are charged with, we might say, dally 
responsibility for inspecting tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. Welborn. The superintendent, in a general way, and at such points as 
we employ camp marshals they arc particularly charged with looking after the 
sanitary conditions and the general order of the houses. The general officers, 
the division superintendent, Mr. Weltzel, exercised more or less care, attention, 
and supervision over those houses. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of lhe.se four-room houses would you say your 
company owns? 

Mr. Welbor.n. Several hundreil; but I can not tell you exactly. 
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Chairman Waish. Five or six hundred? 

Mr. Welboen. 1 should think it closely approximates 500, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are the oldest? 

Mr.- Weuiobn. Some are probably rather old, if you date them from the 
original time of erection rather than from the time they may have been re¬ 
paired and remwleled; but In the main our homses are comparatively new, less 
than 10 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, bow old are the olde.st? 

Mr. AVelboex. 1 Imagine we have house.s that are nearly 30 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. How many would you say you liave that are 30 years old? 

Mr. WEiiiOEN. AVe may liave 30 or 00—closely approaching 100. 

Chairman AA'alsh. How many have you 20 years of age? 

Mr. AA'elboe.v. A'ery few 20 years of age tliat are not also 30. 

Chalrnmn AA'alsh. Fifteen? 

Mr. AVelcob.v. I -should -say the same as to that. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How many 10? 

Mr. AA'elbokx. AVell, the houses that are 10 years—from 10 years down to 1 
year old, constitule the main number and probably run from GOO to 700. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'hat does it cost to build those four-room houses? 

.Air. AA'ELiiOE.N. 'i’lic cost of building those four-room bouses is something like 
5700. 

Chairm.-ui AA'ALSir. AA'hat do tliey rent for? 

Mr. Wiifnoii.N. Two dollars per room ptn- month. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'hat reluru do you get on your bouses as a whole—the 
net return? 

Mr. AVelboilv. AI)out what one would term a fair inten'st return on the In¬ 
vestment—0 or 7 or 8 per cent. 

Chairman AA'alsji. AA'bicIi is it, 0 or 7 or 8 per cent? 

Jlr. AVklborn. AA’ell, I don't know. I must estimate tliat figure, because I 
have not got it in iny iniml. 1 know that our liouses bring us only a fair re- 
tin-n. Tliey are not considered a good investimiiit, and tiny are not a losing 
investment. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Could you tell wbelber it wiis C or 7 or 8 per cent? 

Mr. AVei-iioun. Yes; I suppose I could; it miglit re<|nlre .some little time for 
our accounting department. 

Chairman AVal.sjj. Have you figured it out so you Ciin tell olthand? 

Jlr. AA'kluoun. Xo. sii-; I !im not relying on my memory. 

Chairman AA'alsh. 1 wish yon wouki hiive it done if it is not loo much 
ti'ouble; figure out the retm-n on the inve.stment. 

(In a letti'r dated Decemlier 11, 1014, Mr. AA'elborn stated; “ The return on our 
invesfmeut in hou.ses last year was 0.7 tier cent, and tlie year before 7.7 ja-r 
cent”) 

AA'hat do you figure the land at? 

Jlr. AA'ELliOKN. AA’e do not Include the value of llie land in our investment la 
tlie lionses—.pist the cost of tlie hon.-^i-s. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Have you any sliacks on our iimiK-rty put up iiy the mca 
themselves? 

Mr. AA'elboex. I tliink we have none; tiierc' wiu-i' a numlier a great many 
years ago, and whenever opiiortnnity offei'cd, ubenevci- oni> was vacated, we 
wreckeil It. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'ho determines the amount of compensation to be paid 
to injured per.sous in case of accident? 

Mr. AA'elbobn. Tliat is a matter usually of general consultation, usually be¬ 
tween our attorney, Jlr. Herrington, ami myself witli tlie udviee of Mr. AA'cltzel, 
or otliers more or less familiar witli tlie man ami tlie eonditions under which 
ho was injured. 

Cliuirman AA'.vlsh. Uo you ever deal witli any representative of the Injured 
man? 

Mr. AA’EtJiOBN. I beg pardon? 

Chairman AA'alsh. Do you have any representative of tlie injured man at 
these consultatlons? 

Mr. AA'£i.bokn. Y'cs ; vei'y often lie has an attorney, or. In ease where lie Is a 
foreigner, tlie foreign cousnl intereede.s in his behalf. 

Chairman AA'ai,sh. Do you Inivo iieraonal-iiijiiry suits brought against your 
company In Huerfano and Das .Animas Counties? 

Jlr. AAIelbobn. I do not recall liut two or three personal-injury suits brought 
against us In any county In tlie Inst half dozen years. It has bc-en our practice 
to settle with all injured emiiloyees. 
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Chairman WAi.sn. Haw many employees have you altogetlier? 

Mr. Wemorn. AVe have now not over 8.000. 

Clialrman Walsh. When you are running tull-handed how many would you 
have? 

Jlr. Weihobn. From ten to twelve thous:ii«l. 

Chairman AValsh. From ten to twelve tliousand? 

Mr. AV'Ei.aoRN. A'es. 

(hiairman AA'a]..sii. Hoav many men ilo you lm\’o employed iluriiiR the year 
to keeit up your full laiair equipmeiil ? 

Mr. AA'ELW)iiK. A conipurati\ely sniall numiier of ali.soUitely new men. 

Cliairman AA’alsh. AVlietlier tliey are new iimn, or tliey go from one eanip to 
anottier, how many do you emi)lo.v or lane iwmployed? 

Mr. AA’ei.iioiin. It would he almost iiiiiw)ssil>le to ealculate the nnml)er of 
men—the nmnher of emp!o.vi‘es to-day that we reemploy at different camps 
during the eoui’se of the year. I think that we have employed 1(1 or id or 
20 men in a day and not one of them are new men. They shift ahont. A man 
at one camp coiieludes thal In* would rather go to anotlier wliei'e some of his 
friends are working. And Ihe .same sldfting liehwen <-am|is tliat lakes place 
with our company exlst.s between tlie various camiis in tlie eoal-minijig <lis- 
trlcta. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men would you say yon employ [ler moidh 
in all of .vonr mines wlieii running ordinarily full-lianded. wlietlier tliey iire 
reemployments, or wliellier tliey come from oilier camps of .vonr own or otiior 
coniiianies? How many men do you employ eacli month? 

Jtr. AVelhoiin. I think - I will answer tliat if .mui wisii, lint wlicii Air. AA'eitr.el 
(’onios on I tiiiiik lie ciiii give you a niucli more accuraie idea of it. 

Cliairman AA'AL.sn. A'ery good. 

Mr. AA'ki.iior.n. I will give ,vou my oiiinion. if ,vnii want ii. 

Chairman AA'al.sh. If you do not feel that il nould lie reasonalilv accuraie, 
I will wait. 

Mr. AATliiokx. It might not he, 

Ciialrman Walsh. A'ery good. It lias heeii staled. I notice, in viirions pl.n es 
that there has been no iwsomil-injiiry suit iiroiiglii against your company 
in Huerfano County for 20 years: is that true? 

Mr. AVelbor.n. I can not remenilier of oikl 

Chairman AA’aush. Do yon recall any .suit lironght against .vonr coni|iany in 
Huerfano ('onnty in tlie last 20 years? 

Mr. AA'Ei.iion.v. I will have to correct tlie lasi answer liy saying tliiit I do know 
that some suits have hoen filid, personid-iii,iury suits. I have in mind l.as 
Animas County- 

Chairman AA'alsh (interru|iting). In Hiierfaiio Coiiiily. ! was asking ahoiit. 

Jlr. AA'eliioiin. I am not .so sure ahont tlial eitlier way. 

Chnirman AAtAi.STl. A'oii liave heard it repealed oter and over tiiat tlie reason 
of that Ls tliat the men wlio are liiirt do not ainily to liie courts, liecanse tliey 
have the lm|ire.ssiori that .voiii; coni|iany elects tlie otiicers tiiat stdect .iiiriio; as 
well as the judges at limes? 

Mr. AA'Et.ii 0 B.\. Tliere is not only no ground for that cliarge hy the )K‘ople 
who liave made it, hm in niy .indgmcnl thal feeling din's not exist among the 
men. I think they know as well as we the pHr|«,ise of the cliarges, and they 
are false. 

Chairman A\'al.sh. Does it exist among tlie ie.gal |irofession? 

Mr. AA’eliioux. I should say tliat it d'K's not. 

Chairman AA’.al.sh. My attention lias lieeii called to a .speecli alleged to Imve 
been made by Mr. Xortlicutt, now of your counsel, delivertsi at I.anuir. Colo., 
I Itelieve, in whicli he made some cliarges of thal kind; tire yon familiar witli 
that sjieech? 

Mr. AVelboun. I have heard of it; I never read it. I la-ver have lieen In 
politics. Mr. Norlhcutt has heiui for a great many years. I liave understiHtd 
that men in politics are apt to say a great many things in the heat of a cam¬ 
paign that are not easily proven or tinit can not lie proven at all. Sometimes 
they go to the extent of lieing false. 

Chairman AV'ai.8h. Is it true tliat there are eieetion preciiietB in Huerfano 
County that are completely surroundial by bartied wire fenee-s erected by .vour 
company? 

Mr. AAfELBOBN. That Is entirely pos.sible noiv. AAV erected some barbed wire 
fences to Incloue our Wulsoii nud Kobinson mines when the strike came on. AVe 
did It as a matter of protection to our proiierty and employees in those uiiues. 
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Chairman Waish. After the barbed wire fences were put up, did the county 
commlsBlouers reprecinct the county in such a way as to put whole preciucls 
in your private property? 

Mr. Welbokn. Not to my laiowledge; I am quite .sure it was not done. 

Ciuiirmau \Vai.hu. Did you observe tlie result of the election in precincts 
thus sequestered? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I did not. I have only in a fteueral way observed the 
result of the last election in different precincts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere basis for the cialm that in tliose precincts tliat 
were on your privtite property, or that were inclosed by these barbed wire 
femes, tliat tlie vole wa.s unanimous for certain candidates regardless of party? 

Mr. WeU!OI!N. There is no Imsis for tliat cliarge .hist made. Thei'e is basis 
for tlie statement that tlie employees in certain of our preeiiids in our camps 
recognized the iiniiortaiice to tlielr welfare of electing I'ertaiii law-and-order 
candidates in tlie lu.st election in Hie last caiiipaigii. I tliiiik in some iirecincts, 
not only wliere we had coal mines lint elsewliere, tlie vole was almost niianimons 
for Mr. Carlson and Mr. Farrar, tlie Democratic candidate for attorney general. 

Clialrniun Walsh. Now, was tliere any compulsion used by your company to 
bring aliout that result in tliose iilaces? 

Mr. Welkoka’. ..Absolutely none; not even suggestion. We did not liave to 
do tliat, Mr. Walsli. We could not Iiiive compellisl tliem to vole otlierwi.se. 

Cliairniiin Walsh. Ilow' have tliose results been in tho.se eleetioii iirecincts 
when election,s were lierr'lofore held? 

Mr. Wei.iioux. Tliey have lieen varialile. In tlie election of IfllL! I recall that 
till our precinct.s In Huerfano County—I tliiult it came out in the coiigre-ssloiial 
Investigalion- voied iiiioiit It) jier ceni of tlie total vole of the county. 

Cliairniaii Wai.sii. Tlien you say Hint tliere is no basis in tlie cliarge either 
tli.it your company inlliiences or seeks to iiilliience llio election of olliciuls? 

Mr. WEi.iioiix. No; liiere is no iiasis for tliat cliarge. 

Cliairnmii Walsh. In tlio.se counties in wlilcli your iiiiniiig iiroperiies are 
situated, do eiiiplo.vees of .voiir mines liold political positions? 

Jfr. Wemior.n. One of our employees, a iiiiin wlio is now store iiiiinager and 
for years lias lieeii one of tlie store niaiia,gers of cur company, is, I liiink, a 
meiniier of tlie legistatnre. Aside from tliat I recall no employee wlio is even a 
precinci coiiiniilleeiiian. 

(-lliaii'innii Walsh. Is tliat the only eiiiplo.vee tliat you recall tliat holds 
any official position? 

Mr. Wei.iioiix. Tliat is tlie only one tliat I recall now. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. Now, you say, .Mr. Wellioni, that the charge is not usually 

made tliat your company ilocs coiilrol tlie polilioal sitiiiUioii in ..unties 

by Ollier than interesteil jicrsons. Is tliat the way that I unilerstand .loti? 

•Mr. M'kliioiix. Ves, sir. 

Chairnian Walsh. .\iiiI tlie piililication Halt is given to it simply comes from 
tliose persons? 

.Mr. Wei.boun. From the interested persons; yes. 

Cliaii'iiiiin Waj.sh. Now', wliat classi's do .\cai include in the lerni “iiilerested 
persons ”? 

.Mr. Wei.boux. I don’t know Hial I eiiii specify Hiein. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Yon mean tho.se that ai'c engaged in the conflict like, for 
instance, tlic union lenders? 

Mr. WnLBoit.\. The union leader.s- 

Chairman M'alsh (Internipting). And attorneys? 

Mr, Weluokn. .\iid attorneys wlio liave lieen eiiqiloyed by them, and certain 
candiilates for office wlio linve for years iu'en associated with them and tlicir 
labor organizations n.s attorney and in oilier capacities. Those men have always 
songlit to gain an iidvantajrc liy iilaeiiig us in flic light of controlling tlie politics 
of the two soutliern counties. 

Chairman Wai.8H. Now. you siiy yoti did not see this siieech that was at- , 
trliinted to Mr. Norllieiitt? 

Mr. Weluokn. No: I did not. A portion of it, I tliiiik, was read liefore Hie 
congressional committee. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. I think that is the reference I have to it liere. Were you 
present when that was reiiil? 

Mr. Weuiorn. Yes; I think I lienrd a part of it. hut I don't reniemlier. 

Ohiilrman W.alsh. And you say that the condition describcil hy Mr. North- 
cutt—did Mr. Northeutt say at that hearing that he made that siteech? 
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Mr. WEI.BOBN. I don’t remember whether he Old or not 

Chairman VVAtsn. I don’t know from my memorandum whether It Is ad¬ 
mitted by Mr. Korthcutt, and therefore I do not want to ask you about It unless 
I know that It Is. I have nothing except- 

Mr. Welborn (interrupting). Yes; well, I can not say that he did admit 
liavlng made the speech. 

Chairman Walsh. What Information did you furnish the stockholders or di¬ 
rectors regarding the labor conditions In your Industry? 

Mr. Welborn. I have made It a point to inform our directors and imiuirlng 
stockholders very much in detail as to the labor conditions at our projierties. 
I have taken a good deal of pleasure In saying what I am sure is true, that the 
conditions under which our coal miners work are better than they will tiud In 
almost any other mining district in the United States. 

Chairman Wal.sh. M'hat coinnumlcatlon did you have witli your New Yoj'k 
directors, if any. Immediately prior to September 113, 1013, when this strike was 
called? 

Mr. Welborn. None 

Chairman Wai..sh. Did you notify them tliat a strike was tlireatened? 

Sir. Welborn. 1 think I did not. It is entirely possll)le that 1 called attention 
In some letter to the fact that agitation was pretty active and that a strike liad 
been threatened. 

Chairman Wai.sh. To wlioni was the letter addressed? 

Jlr. Welborn. I cun not say. 1 say it is entirely possilile tliiit I did so unite 
some one. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ill you look up tind see if you have a copy of any sm.'h 
letter? 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What action, if any. have your stockholders ever talicn at 
the annual meetings, or otherwise, regarding labor conditions? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't think labor matters specifically liavit conn' up ;it tlie 
annual ine»>tings of .stockholders. 

Chairman Wal.sh. lias Mr. Greene ever been on the groinid in ('(dorado? 

Mr. Welborn. He has not. 

(i'halrman Walsh. Htis Mr. McC’lement? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; Mr. .McClement visits Coloriido frequently, lie l.s very 
much interested In the opi'rations of the company. He first became connected 
with it about 12 or 11 years ago, and since then has manifested a very lively 
Interest in Its affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. What other busine.ss is Mr. JIcClement in? 

Mr. Weiborn. Mr. McClement, I think, is In the general brokerage or bond 
bnsincss in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhen was he In the coal field last? 

.Mr. Welborn. He was in Colorado last month. 

Chairman Walsh. In the coal fields? 

Mr. Welborn. No; he did not go to the coal mines. 

Chairman Walsh. He was in Denver? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; he was in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was lie In the coal fields last? 

-Mr. Welborn. I don’t remember. He has, whenever it was possilile to go— 
pos.sllile for me to go and him to take the time, he has visited, when in the IVest, 
our coal propertic.s and steel works, some portion of tlie operations. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any conimniiioation wltli him Iiy mall or 
telegram since the strike wa.s called, or immediately prior tliereto? 

Sir, Welborn. Yes; I have communicated witli him on a few occasions. 

Chairman Walsh. In regard to labor troubles? 

Mr. Welborn. In regard to the strike. 

CImirman Walsh. Will you please Include tliat in your correspondence to 
be furnished? 

Mr. Welborn. Y’es. sir. 

(The letter referred to is printed in the siihsequent te.stlmony of Mr. Welborn.) 

Chairman Walsh. Has Jlr. George .1. Gould ever visited the field? 

Jlr. Welborn. Yes; but not in recimt years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago? 

Jlr. Welborn. I don’t think Mr. Gould has been In Colorado since I was made 
president of the compan.y. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was how long ago? 

Mr. Welborn. That was early in 1907. 
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Chairman Waish. Mr. Starr .T. Murphy, has he ever visited the field? 

Mr. Welbobn. No ; I think not. 

Chairman Waiah. Mr. E. T. Jeffrey? 

Mr. Welbokn. Mr. E. T. .Jeffrey was for many yeai-s, while president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, located in Colorado, and was, of course, very 
familiar with coal-mlnlng conditiou.s here; but he has not been In Colorado In 
recent years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long since Mr. Jeffrey has been here? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think sl.v or s(‘ven years. 

Chairman Wai..sh. And Mr. Willard P. Ward; has he ever visited Ihe field? 

Air. Wei.born. A'es; Air. Ward was in Colorado hast about a year ago, I think— 
about two years ago. 

Chairman AVai.sii. And Air. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; has he ever visited the 
coal field? 

Mr. Welbobn. A’es; but not in very recent years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long .since? 

Air. Welbobn. I think Air. Uockefellcr's last visit to Oolora<lo was In 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the superintendents have any [lower to fi.v the wage 
scales In the mines under their jurisdiction? 

Air. AVei.born. They have not, exceid with the aiiproval of Mr, Weit'/.el. 

Chairman AValsh. Have they ever undertaken to lix, or lived, a wage scale at 
any particular mine—the superintendent? 

Air. AV?;liiob.\. No; they have not fixed it in the sense you mean in putting the 
question. They may have suggested it, and Air. Weitzcl may have approved the 
suggestion. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the wages In'en fixed always as you have Indicated 
this last wage scale was fixed liy conference lietwi'cn Mr. Weit^el, yourself, and 
this oilier man? 

Air. Weiuoun. The wage scale of 190" was fixed at a similar conference, Imt 
Air. AVeltzel was not tlien connected wifli the company. 

CImirman AVai.sh. Rut tlie ofilcer- 

Air. AVeuiorn (interrupting). Rut tlie ofilcer wlio was In tliat [losition. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. Is tlie compensation or iwy of tlie superintemleiits propor¬ 
tioned in any way to tlie produclion of Ihe mine—llio pit ho.sse.s and superin¬ 
tendents? 

Air. AA'ei.hobn. No; it is not. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Is it undorstoinl tliat (hey got Increases in snlarles with 
reference to the cost of tlio mining? 

-Mr. A\’Er,uoiiN. No, sir. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. Or promotions in tlie service? 

Air. AVelbokn. No. 

Clialniian AVai.sh. AA'liat detcciives or oilier like men Iiave you employed 
wliose duty it lias lieen to secure information willi reference to the attitude of 
the men toward tlie company or toward the wages or toward anything of tliat 
sort from 1904 until this date? 

.Air. AA'Ei.iioiiN. AVe liavc occasionally employed deleclivea, n.s I tliink every 
large enqiloyer of lalior does, and ns the city administrations and our Govern¬ 
ment does, to not only get or deloet aii.voiie wlio'may he working for us os¬ 
tensibly anil wlio is netually working against ns, Imt to determine whnt the 
sense of sentiment of tlie men is toward tlie superintendent or tlie method of 
comiueting llie operations of the particular mine. Tliat lias uot been done 
very often. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. How many of such men would you say tliat you luid In 
your employ for tlie year prior to the calling of tlie strike? 

Air. AVelbor.n. I don’t know that we hud any such men Immediately prior in 
that year. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlie year before? 

Air. AVei.boen. May have liad none, and may have h.ad two or three, possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. From what agency do you employ tliese men, or do you 
employ them directly? 

Air. AA'elbobn, Tliey are more often employed directly than through an agency. 
I liRvc known of Pinkerton Agency men being employed for that work. I think 
years ago we had .some of the Thiel Agency men. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you employ any of the Baldwin-Pelts men? 

Air. AA’elbobn. AA'e have not employed the Baldwin Co, in any capacity until 
after the strike was enlleel. AA’e then found it necessary, after exhausting all 
other means of securing efliclent protection for our employes, to avail our- 
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selves of the services of that orftanizatlon. which was then on the ground and 
serving some of the other companies, unit which could, without materially In- 
ci'cnsing their forces, also serve our Interests .somewhat. 

Chairman Walsh. Itiii your company or you have anything to do with bring¬ 
ing them into Colorado? 

Mr. Wblboen. No;,I t did not. 

(Inilrman Wat..sh. What inillvidual for yonr company selected these men 
wlu'ii they were employed directly? 

Mr. Wemoiin. Mr. Wcitzel lias .selected tho.se men in tlie last few .veurs. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. Wliat would yon say has been the cost to your company 
since the strike of 1.004 for the employment of detectives under iliese circum¬ 
stances: that is. before the strike jiroper started? 

Mr. Weluokn. Before tills strike- 

Oliairman Walsh. Ye.s. sir. 

Mr. WrxBOKN. Only nominal. 1 wmld not attempt to estimate an amount; 
hot in many montlis and for freiitient long perinds of several months we Imve 
laid no men so employed. 

Chairninn WAi,.sn. Wlien these men were emidoyed. did tliey go into the 
mines ns ordinnry workmen and iiretend to he ordinary workinon—miners and 
so on? 

Mr. Wr.moiix. Tliat prohaiiiy deiiemled on the partictdiir service we desired 
tliey slionid perform. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did they at limes? 

Mr. IV'ELUOKX. Very iirolialiiy; yes, sir. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. Have .ion. during tliose .vcar«. or from this lime running 
Iiack to tile strike of liaM, cin)iloycd (ictectives wlin hecamc meiiihers iif file 
Cultcd .Mine Workers for Hie imrpose of giving you inforimitioii, 

Mr. Wni.iioax, I don't know. Tliey imiy liave lieeome inemhers of tlie I'nitwi 
Mine Workers. 

Cliairimin Walsh. .\nd did flioy make re(iorts to yinir ronuaiiiy wIiitc they 
did so? 

Mr. Weluoux. I don't renieinlier to liave seen any siieli reports. It is possihio 
they did so report 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Have yon at aii.v lime em|ilo.ved men or |iaid money to 
men wlio were in tlie I'nited Mine l\'orl;ers fur the tniriio.s,* of giving yon in¬ 
formation? 

Mr. Welbob.x. Not to my kiiowleilgo. l\'e linvo employed, as I said a moment 
ago, men to do certain detective work, and some of tliose men mny |inssitily liave 
been members of tlie l.■nitell Mine Workers. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlio, did you say. did tlial em)ilo.ving? 

Mr. Weijiorn. I think most of it inis lieen (Iniie. and iiossihly all liy Mr. 
Weitzel. 

Clialrinnn Walsh. And so any infnrmalion Hint Hiere was npnn tliat subject 
would lie in tho Imiids of Mr. Weitzel'; 

Mr. Welbobn. Very iirohiihly, especially anytliing that related to tlie coal¬ 
mining industry. 

Chairman W.albh. D<«'s .vour legal department liave aiiyHiiiig to do witli It at 
all? ' 

Mr. Welbobn. No; e.veept possildy in tlie consulting capacity. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat tireariiis or iimiminifimi were in tlie possession of 
your company or its representatives prior to Se|iteiiilier k’.'i, 

Mr. 'WEi.noBN. I’rnetlcnlly none, we will say prior to Septemher Hie 20tli, any¬ 
way, or 22d. 

Cliairman Walsit. Wliat arms liave lieiai |iureliasi.‘d by your company since 
Seiitembcr the 23<l V 

jfr, Welbobn. We liiive purchased several Hmiisand ilollars of anus and 
aniinunltlon. 

Chairman W’alsh. Did you pureliase it all from tlie snnie eompnny? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. .\t times we liave lind to purelia.se it aud get It from every 
source possible In order to provide ourselves with the necessary means of pro¬ 
tection. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of It would you say you have purchased, then, 
since September 23, 1913, and give u.s, if yon please, the general character of 
the arms and ammunition? 

Mr. Welbobn. We have pureliased somewliere lietween tw'ent.v-flve and thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition since we learned that the strike 
leaders themselves had purchased aud shipped into the district a considerable 
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quantity. We made no purchases until after we learned of a purchase of a con¬ 
siderable amount at Pueblo by one of the .strike lenders. That uas done on Sep¬ 
tember 12, before the convention which called the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon mean your purchase of HeptemlKu' 12, or the purchase 
of the strike leader? 

■ Mr. Wklboun. Purchase of the strike lender. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did your purchase of a l.irse amoiiut of ammu¬ 
nition take place after that time? 

3Ir. Welbob.n. About Sepfeuiber lha 20th or possibly 22d. Monday was the 22il. 

Chairman Walsh. And where was that nniiiuinltion luiri'liased? 

Sir. Welbobn. Various places; .some at Oeiiver: some Trinidad : some Watseu- 
burg. 

Chairmau W.vl.sh. You say It was imrcliased on Sejilouiher 2UV 

Mr. Welbok.n. a comparatively .siiirdl amoaut—that Is, a small iiroiiortioii of 
the total. 

Chairman Walsh. Any macliine guns? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No; no maibiue gums were pari li.'is,-i| uidil in (ti tolier. after 
our mines had been- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What dale? 

Mr. Welborn. About Cctober; I .slumkl say anmnrl OctolKu- id. 

Chairman Wal.sti. Who ptircluised the anmmnltion for yoar company—what 
individual ? 

Mr. Welborn. Various Individuals. Our imrchasin.g agent himseli' bought a 
portion of It; our managing ollicers in the strike iltstru t bought some. 

Chairman Walsh. Who gave the order for your couitmuy for llie imn hase of 
ammunition? 

Mr. Welbokn. I don’t know that specific orders were .giceu except in a few 
cases; hut I am willing to assume respoasihility for the orders or for the )uir- 
chase of all of it. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Was there any person other tlum yourself vitli the com¬ 
pany authorized to purchase ammiinifioii? 

Mr. tyELBOR.v. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tiist give Ihe mime.s, if you please, of .all the individuals 
coimected with your company lhal could imrcliase the ammunition and their 
orders be lionorcal by i)a,vme)it liy your comi).any? 

Mr. Welborn. I doji't know that any officers or iadividuals wero speciflrailly 
authorized to make tlie imrchnses, Wljen llie mvos.sity f<]r [uircliases developed 
I am not sure Imt tliat Jlr. tl eitzel cailed rn?' attention to it over the tele))h(me, 
and 1 said, go ahead and buy wbal is nia-essary. or buy wliatexcr amount be 
thought wii.s neees.sary; iiossilily lie jiieulioned the amount. In olber cases our 
purchasiug agent was directed to make the piirclatses of specific amounts that 1 
might have thought necessary, or lhat 3Ir. Weilzel might have made r(><]ulsition 
for. 

Chairman Walsh. Wei-e there any other iiei'sons eonneeted willi your com¬ 
pany except your iturrlui.sing tigent ami Mr. Weilzel who actually ]>urchased 
any? 

Mr. Welbokn. It is not improhahle lhat -Mr. Weilzei's assistants—Jfr. Staltison 
is Ills first assistant, and Mr. Thomas—in tact, I .'im quite sure timt both tlmse 
gentlemen directly ma<l(> sonie imrcliases at difi'ereat liaies during the trouble. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Wliat is llie name of your imreliasiiig agent? 

Mr. Welbok.n. Pierson. His name Is on tlie meiiiorauiUmi you liave there. 

Ctmirmun Walsil What guards, , ;imp marslials. and otliers, eliarg(»d witli the 
protection of proixa’ty or tlie mainteuanee of peace in your cauqis, were etuployeil 
prior to September 2S. IPIS? 

Jlr. Welborn. Prior to Sejuember 2:t we had at our 22 oiierating priqierties 
seven camp marshals. 

Chairman AValnh. No deimly sheriffs? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, some of them. I think, were ileputy sheriffs. 

Chairman WAi,sn. Well, did yon have any ix'f.soiis who were not camp 
marshals connected with your comimny who were deputy slierlfl’s? 

Mr. Welborn. Not to my knowleilgo, 

Clwlrraan Walsh. How many employees did you have iii ior to September 28, 
1918, that had deputy sheriff eoumilsslons in Hnerfaijo County? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know that any of oiir camii marshals In that comity had 
deinity sheriff’s commtsshHis. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other employees? 

Mr. Welborn. And I don’t know of any other emiiloyees who had. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do yon know of any Instances in which the mine superin¬ 
tendents and pit bosses were also deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Welbokn. No ; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know of any instances of that kind? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What guard.?, camp marshals, and others charged with 
tlie protection of property and tlie maintenance of peace were einployeil by 
your company since September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think at one time we had about 250 men so employed. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tiint the largest number tliat you ever had so employed? 

Mr. Welborn. That is the largest mimber that 1 recall, or the large.st number 
that I ever checked up. 

Chairman Walsh. And the smallest number since September 23, 1913? 

Mr, Welborn. We had reduced our guards and watchmen to something like 
100 just before April 20. Since tlieu 1 Imagine we have made some increases. 
I know we increased all we could during the 10 days following April 20. It 
was ncct'ssary to use every means possible to protect our employees. The 
mines—certain mines at Aguilar tliat were practically witlioiit protection were 
wrecked, employees were killed, and owners of tlie projierty forcwl into the 
mine and tlie opening sealed by explosives. We were unable to secure enough 
men who woulil net as watchmen or guards to protect us, and at tliat time we 
repur<'hn.sed, or purclia.sed, a consideralile minilier of rifles, having been dis¬ 
armed some montlis liel'ore, and placed tlie.se guns in the hands of the workmen. 
Oiir actual protective forces at Walsen, tlie point wliere the most serious attack 
was made on our (iroperty, at that period was composed of the miners and 
otlier workers in the mine. A liundred and sixty of our men at tlic Walsen and 
llobin.son mines at different times during a week attack took up arms—rifles 
and otlier arms—in the protection of themselves and the property. 

Cluiirman Walsh. How many of such men have you employed now? 

Mr. Welboux. I can not tell you. The number may imssibly have been 
reduced to—the mine guards we have now are only iioniinal in nuniber. Hut 
we have a good many watclimen aliout tlie buildings since tlie Federal troops 
came in. 

t'liairnian Walsh. Well, any persons, wlietlier you call tlieni watclimen, 
camp inarslials, or deputy .sherifl's—any per.soiis of Unit kind in your employ 
protecliug life and property, or endeavoring to maintain peace? 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Weitzel can give you tliat iiiforniation more aceiinitely 
tlian I can. I would like to .sii.v, however, Unit it is my understanding tliat none 
of our watchmen now arc armed. 

C'hairiiian Walsh. By whom was llie litni's.s of men employed as guards 
determined? 

Mr. Welborn. Alniost all of us took a jiart in tliat—as imicli of a part as we 
could. My iiistructions were—and 1 know Mr. AVeitzel gave similar instruc¬ 
tions—to tlio.se who might pick up men and emiiloy tlieni at the mines that 
tlieir effort should be u.sed to .secure men wlio did not drink at all, certainly 
not to employ drunkards; not to employ men who could be regarded ns under 
tlie general term of “gunmen.” We wanti'd men (lualified as you would expect 
a policeman to lie, to behave tlienisctves under trying circumstances, and yet 
witli courage enough to protect the lives of our employees. 

(,'hairnian Walsh. The attention of tlie eoimiilsslon has been called to the 
alleged fact tliat Mr. .Albert C. Felts has testified before tlie congressional 
committee that he employed between 40 and 7.5 guards for the companies without 
any investigation whatever us to their cliaracterlstics. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not—in a general way I do. There were times when Mr. 
Felts was called upon to furnisli some men quickly if he could get liold of them. 
In the period immediately preceding the calling out of tlie State militia, which 
was described more or le.ss by Senator Patterson, our mines were under attack; 
and on tlie morning of the day tliat we laid tlie conference with the governor 
at which Senntbr Patter.son was present and wliich, by ttie way, was not culled 
by Senator Patterson or suggested by him, our mines at Berwind and Tabasco 
ivere In a state of siege, and we called upon Felts at Trinidad, in connection 
with tlie sheriff—our cull was directly upon tlie sheriff—to furnish some men 
to go to the protection of the men at tho.se proiiertles. The women and 
children with very few exceptions, Iiad been sent out of tlie camps, and the 
men who remained were lii danger of miLSsacre; and on that occasion Mr. 
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Felts picked up some men, and so did the sheriff at Trinidad, without any very 
careful examination being made of them. 

Chairman Waush. Have you .stated all the measures which you personally 
took, Mr. Welborn, to see that these men were quallhed? 

Mr. Wi;r,BORN. Ye.s, I think I have. 

Chairman M'ai.sh. Will you please furnish the commission, Mr. Welborn, 
copies of all orders i.ssued by your company since 1903, with regard to the en¬ 
forcement of the various laws of the .State of Colorado relating to the mining 
industry and labor conditions generally? 

>fr. Welbosn. Yes, sir. It may be necessary for that to come on with Mr. 
Weitzel. I mean, many of the orders were i.ssned from his oflice; most of 
them, in fact. 

Chairman Wausu. Will you please take the matter up with Mr. Weitzel- 

Mr. Wei.borx (interrupting). I will do .so; yes. 

Chairman 1 Vai.su. Ami have him deliver tliom lo us all at once, if ]h‘ can? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. That is to say, all orders issued to our employees with 
reference to tlie observance of tlie mining laws. 

Chairman Wax.su. Of the mining laws. 

Mr. IVelborn. Tlie laws of Colorado- 

Cliairman WAi„sn (interi-upting). Iteferring to your own industry. 

-Mr. Wei.bokn. Yes. I will bo very glad to furnish tliem. 

(Tlio orders referred to were presented liy Witness IVeitzol on Tuesday, 
liec. 8, and are printed in his testimony.) 

Cliairman IVai.sh. Xow. .vou have a law liere, I believe—a section of tlie 
slatiile wliich reads ns follows—well, T will not attempt to read it; it would 
lie a little too long. liiit tlie statute witli reference to tlie payment of wage.s. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Cliairman 11'ai.sii. Tiiis law was jiui iiifti olTect liy yoiii' company at wliat 
time? 

3ir. IVelborne. IVcII. I lliinl;—I don't quite understand your question? 

Chairman IValsh. I mean it wa.s jiiit into practice- 

Jir. IVeuiorn (inicrrnpting). You mean tlie law willi re.spect to paying 
wages twice ii montli? 

Cliairman II'ai.six. Yes. 

Mr. IVex.uorn. Oil - 

Chairman Waxsii. And in casli. 

Mr. Welhoun. We Iiave always paid in casli. 

Chairman IVai.sxi. You never jiiiid in scrip? 

Mr. Wei.bokn. Xo, sir. 

Cliali'iiiiiii IVai.sii. At any tiiiic in your liistory? 

Mr. Welborn. Xo. 

Chairman IVai.sii. And did you oliserve that law as soon a.s it was passed? 

Mi-. IVelborn. I lliinic not—tliat law was passed—that semiuiontlily pay law 
was piLssed before I iiocanie pi-esidcnt of tlie company, and some good while 
after I came into tlio odice, tlie question of Its legality came np, or my atten¬ 
tion was called to the law tliroiigli some .statements concerning it, publhslied 
slatemonts concerning it wliicli appeared in tlie press, and I found it had not 
been regarded as constitutional. tVlicIlier or not it liad been passed upon, 
I don't know, hut wo ostaiillslicd tlio priictico of coni|ilyiug witli the spirit of 
the law—not witli tlie loiter strictly, hccanse it says, I think, that you must pay 
on tlie 5tli and 20th of x'acli niontb, wlilcli is Impracticable. That is impracti¬ 
cable in a big opw-atlon; but we put tlie somlniontlily jiay practice into effect 
early in 1913; I ani not sure of tlio date, and it is still in effect. Prior to that 
wo liad boon paying soniimonllily at llic steel works for sonic time, 

Clmlrman Walsh. Now’, wbon was that law passed? 

Jlr. Welborn. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did yon put if inlo effect, did yon .say? 

Sir. IVelborn. In 1913. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. February 1, 191,3, I iielleve it has been testified here. 

Sir. Wemokn. That may be; very early In that year. 

Chairman SVai-sh. Now, I understand you that scrip bn.s never lieen used liy 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Sir. Welborn. No; I said scrip was not used in the payment of wages. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ob! Well, now, how’ was scrip used by tlie Colorado Finq 
& Iron Co.? 
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Mr. WrxBOEN. Scrip ivas in use for a great many years at the stores of the 
Colorado Fuei & Iron Co. Weil, they are not run in the name of that company, 
hut they practicaily couijjose a part of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you irould state, if you please, in detail what use 
rvns made of tlie scrip? 

Mr. WErjjoKN. If a man before pay day desired to draw upon his wages 
earned, Itut not yet due. an ordei' was given lliln-^)r he gave an order to the 
store on the coal company. I liave forgotten just tlie exact form that took, 
liiil for siicli an ainoiiiil as lie ivanted. If il were $5, he took tluit order to tlie 
store, and in llie event lie cliose on Unit occasion to purcliase but $3 wortli of 
supplies, he was given l)> (lie store ,$2 in scrhi. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Is lliet wliat is called “tlie truck .system”? 

Jlr. WEtJioKN. Well, it has lieeu called by a good many terms tliat do not 
sound very good. In pradiee. it was very desirable to the miners. 

Cliairniaii WAi.sir. 1 know; but is tliiit wluit il was called? 

Mr, WEi,BOBri. I .siippo.se lliat is wind some people mean liy tlie truck s.v.stein. 
('Iiairnian Wai..sh. Well, is tliat wliat the Slate called it? Is that what it 
was culled in the statute? 

Mr. WELnoHN. I don't know. 

Cliairman Waush. Co ahead. 

Jlr. Welbok.v. ’I’Ik' $2 in scrip wliich llie man received freiii the stor,'* lie 
could use rile next day or al any ntlier later time that he saw fit for the pur¬ 
chase of .such goads as he wauled. 

CImirmaii Walsh. ,\ow, alien aas that iiraclice dLscoufimied? 

Mr. Weijjobn. That practice was diseontliiaed in Ihe (*arly jiiirt of 1!tl3; I 
tliink .iamiary 1. but I am not sure of tlie date. 

(’Iiairman Walsh. Now, laid tliat been forliidden liy tlie law prior to .Januarv 

1, lais? 

Mr, Weluorn. It had not been as coiidacteil by us. The law hail proliiliittsl, 
ns I understand it, the payimait of wages in serip or aaylliliig Init easli; and 
I repeat wliat 1 said a moment ago tluif vve never did pay our men tlieir wages 
in uii.vlliing liul cash. 

Claiirnmn Wai.sh. Tliere was a statute covering file payinont for coal before 
.screening, I believe. Are you faniiliar willi that statute? flleadlug:] 

“.Ml tile coal mined shall he weighisl in tlii‘ ear or other receptacle ill which 
it is removed from (In* mine lieforc It is screened, or before it passes over, or 
is diiiiiped upon any screon or any other device which may let. or he capable 
of letting, a iiortion of tlio coal droii llirougli screen or device, and the miiici' 
shall he paid for the iiiining of such coal according to the weight so ascertained 
al saeh firice jier ton of 2.0i)() pouinls as nai,\ he agreed u|)on liy and hetwemi 
•sucli owner and miner or miaei's who mino tlie same," etc. .\re .vou familiar 
with tliat statute? 

Mr. Weumirx. Yes; in a general way I am familiar wltli it. 

(itialnuan Walsh, lias that law lieini ohseried by your oomiiany? 

Mr. Weijjorx. Yes. If my metiiory serves me correctly, tliougii, we awoke 
one day to find tliat we were screening the coal at one mine before paying the 
men for il. We were paying tliem for the lump on a basis wiiieh was perfectly 
sati.sfactory to them. We llieii changed tlie practice at tiiat mine and adopted 
the same lliere and at others of paying the men after screening the coal and 
jiaying them om' price for lump and aiiotlier for scri'eiiiii.gs. That was an 
inducement to them to mine llie largest jiossihle amount of lamp coal. Almost 
every year in Colorado there is a surplus of slack that has to he'duniiied on the 
ground aixi fr«iueiitly is coinjiletely destroyed. By the adoption of tliat prac¬ 
tice our men in one district veiy nuiterlally Increaswl tlie percentage of lump 
coal and their own earnings. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that in violation of this law? 

Mr. Welborn. No. Our practice as it is pursued now Is not in violation of 
tills law. 

Chairman Walsh. But prior to that time II was? 

Mr. Weuiobn. 1 tliliik we were teclinleally violating it unintentionally. I 
don’t know how it had got info practice. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now. Iiow long did tlial conllniie? Pown to what time 
did you continue that iiractice? 

Mr. Weuiobn. I don't know. Ii may iiave lu'eii practiced but a few uiontiis 
for ail I know. We corrwttHi It several years ago. 

Cliairman Wa/.sh. WImt was tlie last mine at wlilcli tliat practice obtained? 
Mr. Welbobn. I don't know. 
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Clialrman Walsh. Was it at Rockvalp? 

Mr. Welbobn, That priicticp, wiiipli iiiiKlit he called ii techuicjii violation of 
the law, was not In effect at Kockvule. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. 

Chalrniau Walsh. Well, just what was it—I didn't culch- 

Mr, Weuiosn. Well, a.s 1 .stated a while atto, that was the iiractice at only one 
mine, as I remember It. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the last mine at which that iiractice wa.s car¬ 
ried on, wlilch you say i.s a teclinioal violation ot that statute? 

Mr. Welbobn. 1 don't remeinher, now. ahlch the mini* was, Mr. Cliairaian, 
Mr. Wcltzel can prohahly tel! you. 

flhairmau VVAiatti. Was it carried on until .Vnaiist, .IhlM. in any of your 
mines? 

Sir. Welbobn. No, .sii’t it wa.s not. 

Clmlrmnu Walsh. Wliat was llie latest dale Unit lliat Iwiinicai vioiation of 
the law was committedV 

Mr. Welbobn. Several .tcai-s aso. 

Ciiairnmn W.AT.sir. None down as late as l!)i;!? 

Mr. Welboiln. No. 

Clmirinail Wal.sii. Tliere is a slatiile, I hclievc, in lliis Stale covering' flu* 
inicrfcrcnce with lla' memliersidp of ciapio.iccs in unions or .soi-ictics't 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. You arc familiar willi dial siatale? 

Jlr. Welbokn, Y'es. 

Clmirman Walsh, lias dial staiale .always hceii oii-crvcil liy your compuay? 

Mr. Welbobn. So fur as I know, ii lias. I know alisolntely diat in laa-ent 
years it lias hemi oh.sm'ved. 

Clinirinan Wal.sh. Say. sinee ItiOI liave an,\ men liei>n discliarseil from yimr 
service for nnUin meinlier.sidp? 

iVrr. AVei.bobn. Not to my lHniwlcda:c. 

Ciiairnmn W.u..sii. tir for aclivilics in ormiiiizina niiions? 

Mr. Wm.aoBN. Not to mj’ knowIcdL'c. 

('liairman Walsh. Hid you lieai' die lestimony widi res|iect to lireakiiia np of 
a fraternal .siK'iety—tin- meidiiif; of a rralcroal socielyV 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes; I tidnk 1 (lid. I tliink I know wlial you mean. 

('liairman Walsh. Wa.s timt statement correct, or do yon liave any kmmiials'c 
of it? 

Jlr. W'lci.BOKN. My memory i.s not clear as to Jast wind tlie man said ia con¬ 
nection widi timl. 

('.Imirnian Waij<h. Why, lie said lliere was a society called da- St, I'eter 
Servian Societ.v, ami that employi'es of your comiiaoy jiisl came in and ordered 
tliem to di.ssolve and take die cliarler down from tlie wall? 

Mr. Wki.ikirn. Do you reim'inlier die man? 

Clmirman Walsh. I would iml like to (pnite any fardier; I would not lie 
sure. 

Mr. Wei.boen. Well, I can deny ii spccilicaily indess ! iiianv dial tlie cliarge 
was made uKtUnst our emniian.v. 

Mr. llEiiKiNOTON. Tile Delagua. 

Mr. Welbobn. Timt was not onr mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your comiiany in an.v \\a.\' iniei'fered widi die or- 
ganizadon of die men emiiloyed in die mine into uiiious? 

Jlr. Weliuikn. No; it inis mil. We liave smile adnes at wliicli an organiza¬ 
tion has existed us far back as I can rcmeiniK'r, I think as long—almosi as 
long as an organizadon lias liccn in vogue in Colorado. 

Clmirman Wai.sh. Widi re.s|K‘el In die emiiloymeiil of clieckweiglimen, has 
that practice lieen in use liy your company? 

Mr. Welbobn. Not in a general way, only interniiiteiitly, entirely dirongli 
tlie fault of tlie men tliem.selves. 

Clmirman Walsh. Is it deslrnlile to have a elieck weighnian so far as tlie 
company is concerned? 

Mr. Welbobn. Very desiriiiile. 

Clmirman VYalsh. And is it di'slrtdile to Imve them so far ns die men are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think nothing Is gained hy the men except iKissilily Hie sat¬ 
isfaction—that is, a satisfied feeling tliat tliey are lieing paid for wind lliey pro¬ 
duce. The material result is uot cimuged lii any sense. 
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Clmirmnn Walsh. But It Is a situation that causes dissatisfaction at times 
unless the.v are permitted a checkwelghman? 

Mr. WKi.noKN. Yes; and we have used every means that we thought proper 
to induce the men to select their clieckwelghmen. We have refrained from 
urging It, feeling that the motive might he ml.sunderstood, hut recently, the 
first of this month, a checkwelghman was employed by our workmen at the 
.Sopris mine, one of the largest we have. At that mine a checkwelghman was 
also employe<l a sliort time before the strike, am] worked, I think, less than 
three days, when he chose to give up his employment. 

Chairman WALSit. As far as you are concerne<l, you have no knowledge of 
any exercise of inllin'iice on the part of the company to prevent tlie use of 
eheckweighmen hy the men under the statute? 

Mr. Weluokx. I know that for the past 10 years the exercise of inlluencu- 
has been In the contrary direction, in the direction of having them employ 
checkweighmeu. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that a statute has been in effect In this State 
since 100,1 with reference to htacklisting? 

Mr. Wkluoun. 1 am not familiar with that, hnt \vc are not engaged In the 
practice of htacklisting, and we are not bothered hy tliat. 

Chairman Wal-sh. It is unlawfid for any employer to liincklist empl<iyi'es or 
notify other employers of blaclilisted employees. You ure fnmiliar wltli it in 
a general way? 

Mr. WKLUoiiX. Y'es. 

' Chairman Walsh. Does your company keep a list oi’ catalogue of iicrsons 
tliat used to be employed, wliicli you circulate aiaong your own mines? 

Mr. Wki.born. No; not as you luiv(‘ stated it. As I said a wliile ago, in con¬ 
nection witli tlie emidoyincnt of our men, soimuliing of a do.scription of (lie 
employee ks made ami liis I'easons for leaving our employment are given wlien 
he d(«‘.s leave. If lie lias left liecause he is an ohjeelliimihle workninn at one 
iiiim', he is aid to he ohjectiomihle at otlier of our propmUies, and we so Inform 
our men. 

Chairman AValsh. Are men placed upon tliat list wlio have hi'en discharged, 
for the reason they liave dislurlieil tlie peace of otlier workmen, or are agi¬ 
tators? 

Jlr. Wki.iioiix. T do not know, I sliouhl say that if lliey Imve been very oh- 
jeetioiiatile, no imittor wliat the cluiracter of tlie disturbance was, it has been 
so recorded. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where is tliat list kept? 

Mr. Wki.boun. If lliere is such ii list, it is prohiilily kept in .Mr. Weil/.cl's 
ofiice, or ratlier in tlie district idBce in tlie soiilli. 

Cliairnian AValsh. Mr. AA'ellzel would liave llio information In regard to 
tliat? 

Mr. AA'Ei.nonx. A'es; he can give you more detailed iiiforiiiatioM aliotit it 
tlian I. 

Chairman AValsh. Is tliere a copy of it kept at each mine? 

-Air. AVeluorn. I do not know as to tliat. 

Chairman AV'ai.sh. AA'liat means do you have of imparling this iiiforiiiatioii, 
as I understood you to testify to this iiniriiing, (hat if a person is ohjectiomihle 
us a workman, your otlier mines are advised of that fact? 

Mr. AVei.uobn. The.v might notify them tliroiigli the district oHicc. 

Chairman AValsh. Did I undcr.stami you lieretol’ore in your testimony to 
mention a curd tliis record was kept on? 

Mr. AA’eliiorn. Yes. 

Cimirimin AValsh. Is there more tliaii one card made? 

Mr. AA’elhoiin. I don't know. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you ever examined the card yourself? 

Mr. AVklbobn. Not In detail. I liave seen tlie card; yes, sir; tliat is, I ex- 
fimliied for wliat record it was amt got a general Idea wimt lliey were. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all eard.s, or a copy of all cards In exlstenw kept at 
the general ofliee In Denver? 

Jtr. AA'elbobn. No; none are kept here. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men have you employed to take the place of 
strikers since the strike began? 

Mr. Wklbobn. Comparatively few. AVe lirought no new men Into tlie S5tnte 
nnlll early In December, then practically all companies Joined In tliat move¬ 
ment. My recollection is Hint approximately 800 came in during Dcceiuber. 
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Mr. Lnwson, uefore the congressional committee, stated that he thought Ids 
organization secureel five or six hundred of those and that may account for the 
large number that they have on the relief list. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that tlie men you brouglit in were surreptitiously 
placed in their ranks? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes: surreptitiously or otlierwlse; they unionized them and 
converted them to their organization. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. AVas tliat before or after they came in? 

Mr. AVelbokn. After they came in. 

Chairman AValsh. Then they did not bring them Into the State? 

Mr. AA'elbobn. No; but tlicy kept them from going into our employ after they 
came into the State. That Is ins .statement; I do not know liow correct it hs. 

Chairman AV’alsh. How are the.se men secured you liave brought into the 
State to take the place of the strikers? 

Mr. AVet.bobn. AVo sent men into the ea.stern di.strlct, more particularly the 
labor centers, such us I’ittsburgh, and tlirough local employment agend».‘.s in- 
f(jrmed applicants for work us to the coudition.s in Colorado, and what wages 
they could secure In the coal mines. 'I’lie result wans with great ease all of 
tile men wc care<l to bring o\it were (juickly obtained. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVlmt pay do they receive? 

Mr. AVeuiobx. 'I'he miners, of course, are i)aid l)y tlie ion. The rate- in 
tile Trinidad district is So cents per ton, e.vcept wliere tiio vein is thin, 1 tliink 
4 feet or less In thickness. 

CImirinan AV.\i..sh. How does tlieir pay l•onlpal■e with the pay of thi’ men 
that went out on strike? 

Air. AA'et.bohn. Tlie same. 

Chali-man AA'al.sii. Is tliere any bonus iiaid the men to come into tlie .Slate? 

Mr. AA'Ki.iioitM. No. 

t.'lmirman AValsh. Hmv do yon pay tlie men tliat get lliem to come into the 
State? 

.Air. AVei.iioiin. Tliose men are employed liy us liy tlic uiontli. 

Cliaii'inan AA'ALsir. .\t wliat salary? 

Mr. AVeuiobn. A'arylng .salaries. AVe take sueli men as we feel—we look 
sill'll men n.s we felt were best ipialiiled to do tliat work. 

ciiairman AA'alsh. AVliat was tlie lowest and liighe.st salary? 

Mr. AVklbokx. I should say tlie lowest salary was iirobably .fTo a monlli. 

''Iiiiiriiiaii AA'ai.sh. AVliat wa.s the liighost? 

•Mr. AVei.iioiin, 51y impression is tliat we sent one or two men—one engineer 
will, Iirobably earns ?200 a month. 

Cliiiirman AA',\i,sh, AVerc tliese men all hi your employ prior lo tlie strike, or 
were tliey employed afterwards? 

.Mr. AA'Kr.BOiiN. Such men as we sent ourselves, or as went niider onr directhin, 
liad lieeii 111 onr employ before the strike, the most of tliem, I think, for years. 

Chairiimn AA'ai.sii. Now, though you iliil not send yourself, what did they 
consist of? 

•Mr. AVi'.r.noBN. Some of llie oilier cimipaiiies .sent men, and, .so far ns I know, 
they had been in the employ of (lie companies who sent them. 

('Imlrmnn AA'al.sh. Did yon employ any iiersoiis to olitain the.se men that made 
a husinoss of employing iier.soiis while strikes were on? 

Air. AVelbobn. No; we did not. 

Chairman AVai..sii. Those men yon liroiight in, how arc they housed and fed? 

Air. AVemoen. As our otlier men were taken care of. In some eases wc had 
Air. Kelley arrange boarding facilities nntil tlioir families came with tlieni, but 
tliey laid tlie same nccmiimodntions that our older employees had. 

Clialrmnn AValsh. How many of tliese men liave voluntarily left the service 
of tlie oouipany since the beginning of tlie .strike? 

Air. AA'elbobn. I don’t know. 

Chnlrinnn AValsh. Could yon npproxlimife it? 

Air. AVelbobn. No. It is a fair presiimpthui tliat no greater number of those 
Iinve left than the older eniplo.vees. Tlie natural shifting about of that class 
of workmen would take a imiiilier of them out of tliis camp. 

Chairman AA’alsh. But, regardless of wliy tiiey left—have you got a record 
of liow many left tlie eompany? 

Air. AA’elbobn. No; I doubt if we have, Air. Clialrmnn. 

Chairman AValsh. You can not state how many left voluntarily, or bow many 
were dl.schargei.1 ? 

Air. AVeusoen. No. 

Clmirmun AValsh. At this iwliit we will take a five-minute recess. 
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AT7EB BKCESS. 

Chairman Wamh. The commission will please be In order. The house will 
be in perfect order now, as we want to resume. 

At the recess I was asked to ask you the direct question whether or not in 
fixing on this wage scale the men that were working for you and were to receive 
the wages were ever consulted? 

Hr. Welbomn. They wore not. The reason for it, I think, I stated before. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I tliouglit you had. 

Sir. tVEnnoEN. My attcniion has been called to the fact that when I said 
In normal tlme.s we employed from ten to twelve tliou.sand men, tliat 1 did not 
make it clear timt tliat number includal our steel-works employees nml those 
that are iron-works employees. 

Chairman Walsii. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Wei.hoe.v. Jly alteiition wa.s called to the fact that when I stated tliat 
we employed from ten to twelve thousand men in normal limes, that I did not 
make it clear that that included our employes at tlie .stind works and iron 
mines. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were in tlie fuel department and how many 
were in the steel department? 

Mr. Weluokn. Never more tlian alioiit C.tXK) in tlie fuel (lepartmciit. 

Chairman IValsh. Now, wlien tliese men were tirouglil in to take tlie plui'es 
of the striker!?, you say buard w;is furiiished until tliey brought their families? 

■Mr. Wet.buiin. Boarding faoililies. 

Chfiirmiiri Walsh. Boarding facilliies? 

.Air. Weluoux. If tliat iviis iiece.ssary in .some cases; ye.s, sir. 

Cliaii'Uiaii Walsh. Did you cliarge tliom for tlie board, Mr. Welliorn? 

Air. Welbokn. I’lie way In wlilcli we provided tlie lioardiiig facilities was to 
find .same one willing to board tliem at tlie usual rate. 

Cliairiimn Walsh. At the nsnal rate? 

Air. Welbuen. Yes. 

('Iniirman Walsh. Tlien tliero wa.s no lioiisiug or food fnrnislied free to Hie 
men tliat were lironglit in? 

Mr. Welbokn. No. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. Now, I want lo diris't your particular atleiition In tlie 
Inilletins tlial have been i.ssiied liy tlie commillt'e of coal-iiiiiie managers, series 
1. Yon are familiar with tliem. of eonr.se? 

Air. Welbokn. A'es. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to take limt one, please, because I want to 
call your atlentlmi to .some things conlained In il. Who was the committee of 
coal-mine managers? 

Mr. Welbor.n. The committee of coal-iiiiiie managers referred to here, and 
generally meant, wlien tliat terni is used, included Air. Osgood, Air. Brown, and 
myself. 

Chairman AVal.sh. And, ns stated in llial, yon gentlenieii as.snnie<l the re- 
•spon.sibility for the stafcnienls eontained in llie linllelins? 

Mr. Wsn.BOR.N. I think I ought. In justice to tlie other gentlenieii, to say tliat 
tliese liullotiris Iiave been gotten mit niider my general direction and wltlioiit 
always consulting them, and I sliould he willing my.self In a.ssnme resiinnsibility 
for any mistakes Unit migid liave crept in niflier tlian to divide tlie responsi¬ 
bility for tlie mistakes witli tlie otlier two gentlemen. 

Ctiairniaii Walaiii. Who selected tills comiiiittee of coal-mine managers? 

Air. Welbor.n. Primarily, the committee itself; that is, it wa.s a self-assumed 
or self-appointed committee. AYe had a meiding a sliort time before the strike 
wa.s called, at which it was suggested—the meeting was informal, I .should 
say—at wbicli It was suggested, I think by practically everyone tliere, that we 
three—and if I am not mistaken, one or two other gentlemen—be regarded as 
an executive committee. But, if my memory .serves me correctly, formal action 
wa.s not taken. AVe ilid not regard It as a formal meeting and we did not 
become active until it became necessary to do sometliing in tlie protection of our 
property and employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Who prepared the bulletins? 

Mr. Welbokn. They were prepared liv various jieople. The material for 
them—tlie material for most of tlie bulletins. I think, was taken from various 
statements of mine made specifically for this purimse, or In connection wltli 
other matters. 

Chairman AValsh. Did j-ou do the actual writing or dictation of It? 
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Mr. wKiJioKH. I did a part of it. It will be seen. In going throngh this, that 
quotations are taken from certain letters that I have written. 

Chairman Walsh. What other persons dictated any part of tills bulletin; 
this .series 1? 

Mr. Welbobn. No one connected with the coul-niining industry, and no one 
except those acting under iny direction—employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Who furnished the coiiy In the printer; what individual? 

Mr. Welborn. I will tell you hts name If you desire it, hut he is a gentlenmii 
who Is employed In general publicity work and who is in the employ of another 
company- 

Chairman Walsh. What Is his name? 

Mr. Wklroka’. And whose connection with this or with any work outside of 
his own company he would rather not have maile known ptthllcly tit tlits time. 

Chairman AValrh. We are very desirous of having his mime, hecatise there 
arc some matters In It—I want to he perfectly frank with ,vou—that have been 
serlou.sly iiucfstioned. to which our attention has lusm called, in which the 
claim is made that It has cattswl a groat deal of dissatisfaction, and anger in 
some itistances. 

Mr. Welbokn". Yes. 

(ihairnmn LValsii. And we would like to .get the rcsiionsihility definitely 
fixed. 

Mr. Weliioux I will do .iitst as .voii say is ncces.sary to do; hid siiiipose we 
leave It this way until such time as it hcconics ncces.sur.v for me to shift tlu‘ 
respousihility tiiion some one, tliat 1 am not willing to assume the responsihility 
for what may be criticized liere and want to turn it over to .some one else: 
tlion I wil). if yon insist, fiirnlsli tlio name, lint 1 would rather not have to 
make It inildiv now. 

Gimirtuau AVal.sh. Very good. Wo will reach ttiat as wc get to il. tiien. 

Mr. WELiioiix. Yes. 

Chairman W'At.sii. I iiieati we will reacli tlie name. Tliere was one man 
fiirni.slied llie copy to tin iiriiilcr? 

Mr. fVm.iiou.x. Vos, 

('liainiiaii Wai.sii. That went into tliis .scries 1? 

Mr. Wm.noiix. Ves; tlicrc was one niaii. 

Clmiriuan Wai.,sii. Now, did yotirsidf, .Mr, tl.sgood, and .Mr. Itrowii examine 
that cojiy before it went to tlio iirintcr? 

Mr. WiiLiioiix. Some of the copy 1 oxatnined, I don't lliink citlu'r of tin* 
Ollier gcidlimicn oxamimal any of it. 

Cliairiiiun Walsh. Well, I will wait tnilii we get to tin* specifie mutters and 
ask what yon did examine, Ilow miicli lias lieen paid for the ptililieufion and 
dhstrihiition of Ihe hiilletins? 

Mr, Whliiokn. T tlilnk we paid out soundliiiig over ii;i'2.hd(). tVhether that 
liielinles only fliis or some snlisei|iienl liiillefins, lliree of whieii liave already 
been l.ssiied, or not I ean not tell. 

Cliairmiin Wvl.sh. What steiis were taken liy the eommittec of eoal-mine 
nmnngiTs to make stire that only (he exact facts were pnlilislicd in the.se 
hullctlns? Tell us alt of the steps that were taken to insure acciirni'.v and 
truth. 

Mr. Welboi!?;. I requester! the genllemeii who.se duty it was to prepare this 
maltor to make sure that fads only were staled, anil when llier* wns any 
que.stion about a fact to consult .some of u.s who were—iny.sclt or some one 
else—wms in a inisilion to state positively wind was and wii.s not true. .Soiin- 
of the matter, 1 think, has Innm laken from nowsimper statcinents—|inli- 
llcations that have not ht'en denied. Kiicli matter a.s was taken from any of 
my staleineuts, letters sent out, or statements made for piihlic use, received no 
correction, I Ihink, not checked tip. 

Chairman AValsh. AVIiere It was based upon newspaiier nrtieles that were 
not denied, were any meaii.s taken to ascertain the accuracy of the niiitter 
contained in the newspaper articles, or was it assumed to be true because not 
denied? 

Mr. WELBOK.N, I don’t know as I cun stale in every case. 

Chairman AValsh. Who w'ould know that? 

Mr. AVelbobh. I might be able to determine; ns we go through I niiglit he 
able to say whether or not certain matters hud been checked uii. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, how many of those were sent out of this series 17 

Mr. Welbobn. About 40,000, I think. 

Chairman AValsh. And to what classes of people were they sent? 
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Mr. AVemobn. Sent to educators and newspaper people and publishers of 
other perhKlIcals | to ministers and business pwple. 

Chairman Walsh. Government ofllelnls? 

Jlr. Welboen. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Members of Congress? 

Mr. Weliiokn. I think generally the aim was to reach them as well as mem¬ 
bers of State legislatiirc.s. 

Chairman WAL.sit. Have you any new.'ipapors or hnvo you had any news¬ 
papers that were subsidized? 

jlr. Welboen. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Paid money? 

Mr. Welboen. No. sir. If you moan liy tlie payment of money tlie loaning 
of money, or something of that sort, that tliey are snb.sldlzed, then I could 
not answer no. Wo Iiave not, ns I undtu-staial (lie term, as I interpret the 
term, sul)sidized the nen spaiKu-s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, have you any ncwsi)apers timt are under obligation 
to you for namey paid for puldishing your matter? 

Mr. WEi.iiOUN. No. 

Cliairman W.al.sh. Alleged facts? 

Jlr. JVELB 01 ^N. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Have you any newspapers to whom you have loaned 
large sums of money, or any sum of mom'y, Jlr. Welborn? 

Jlr. WEi.noux. V\'o have loaned .some money to certain newspaitors—a certain 
newsimper. 

Chairman W.\t„sii. JVere any of fhes(' ncwsii.-iper iirticles that were after¬ 
wards published under this designation, ‘'t’ai-ts concerning tlie struggle In 
Colorado for industrial freedom." tliis series 1, taken from that newspaper 
or the newspapers to wliom you had loaned money? 

Jlr. Welboen. No; tliey were not. 

Chairman Wal.sh, Have you paid newspaiiers—any new.spaper—money for 
Iinbli.slnng tlie alleged facts concerning liiat controversy as news notices? 

Jlr. Welboen. You mean this llnilicating pamphlet]? 

(.'hairman Wai.sh. No; any fiicts as neivs notices. 

Jlr. Welboen. Well, W(> have put out the facts—no; we Iiave not. AVe put 
out facts as advertising matter, for which we have paid tlie regular advertising 
rate. AVe have not put out facts as news Hems and paid newspapers for it. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'ere those facts always marked ‘•advertising” when 
tliey were so publislied? 

Jlr. AVklbobn. So far as I know. Tliey were presented in advertising form 
and as an advertisement. 

Chairman AValsh. Hid jou pay any newspapci' for the publication of news 
notices? 

Jlr. AVelboen. No. 

(.'liairman A. alsii. AA’ere the alleged facts in newsiia|iers for which you 
jiald advertising rates signed by some lEwsoii connected witli your company, 
with tile committee of which you are a member? 

Jlr. AVelboen. I would not say that they were signed by us in all cases, 
but the term, the name “ coal operators ” may have been used In place of that 
of individuals, .some term which would tend to Indicate the resixinsibllity for 
tlie advertising wtns used. 

Chairman AValsh, If any misstatement of fact or substantial Inaccuracy 
should be proved to exist in this bulletin, what steps will the committee of 
coal malingers take to correct this statement? 

Jlr. AVelboen. I think we ought to take tlie proper steps to correct It. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Have you preserved the mailing list containing tlie names 
and addresses of all iiersons- 

Jlr. AA’elbokn. J think we have a mailing list; yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh (continuing). To whom you sent this 40,000? 

Mr. AA’ei.born. Yes; I think we Iiave a mailing list of them. 

Chairman AV.alsh. AVliere is that mailing list? 

Jlr. AA’elbokn. Part of it Is at our otHce; I do not know but all of It We 
have employed certain mailing agencies, using their lists in geltlng out this 
matter. 

Chairman AValsh. Refer to page 0, paragraph 2. I am going to call your 
attention to those things that have been presented to the comml.sslon, alleg^ to 
be eitlier misstatements or inacciirucies? 

Jlr. Welborn. All right, sir. Page 0, you say? 
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Chalrmnn Wat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Wklbokn. All right. 

Ohalnnnn Walsh. The second pniagraph reads as follows: “When the 
present strike was called, the employees of the Olorado Fuel & Iron Co. had 
on deposit at Interest with the company .$.500,000. And It Is a notable fact 
that, notwithstanding the strike, less than 20 per cent of these savings deposits 
have been withdrawn.” 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s. 

Chairman Wai,sh. 1 desire to ask yon, Wore those deia)sit.s made entirely 
by employees In the fuel department of the company, or does some part of this 
deposit belong to employees at the steel mills. Iron mines, or (juarrles? 

Mr. Wei.boun. A small portion of the deposits was made by the employees at 
the steel plant, and other ora'ratlons other than of the coal iiroia'rtles. 

(thalrman Wai.sii. ITow much of the $50(1,(100 was—would you say was de¬ 
posited by employees In the fuel department V 

Mr. Welhohn. Seventy-live per cent woulil he my estimate. 

Chairman W.visji. Seventy-live ))cr cent? 

Mr. Wki.born. Yea. 

Chairman Wai.su. Were Ihose deposits maiie by wage earners, or was any 
part of the deposils made by Siilaricd emiiloyi'es in the fuel department? 

Mr. WEt.BOit.N. X part of the dcitosits, a .small part, was made by salaried 
employees. 

Chairman WAi.sit. (if what cluiracter, we will say? 

Mr. Wki.bokn. Kuperintendents, clerks, jiit bosses. 

Chairman Walsif. SalesiFien In the sale.s deiiartmeid? 

Mr. Wki.bobx. I think no Sidesman have ever—I shoidii like to use—say that 
in using the teinn “deisisit,” I am willing to fisc it OFily as a convenient ternt 
'J’lie FFioney prm'lically jHjssihly wa.s deiiosited; actuiilly it wtis loaned to the 
coinpaFF.v. Tht'F-e is very little dlstinctlmi, perhiips. If I deiioslt money In the 
bank, I really lotin it to Ihe hatdt; the batik gives me a certillcate of indebted¬ 
ness to me. Ilut we use. Instead of a certillcate of tli'poslt, a note in regular 
form, a pi'omis.sory note. 

Chairman WAF..sit. Did thiit apiily to iill of the funds that wei’c Fleposlted 
with the Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. WEi.itottx. Yes. 

Chairman Waf.sff. There wiis no ilrawing account, then, you say? 

Mr. Wni.BOKX. Oh, no; no di'awing account. 

Chairman Waf.sh. On the part of the emiiloyee? 

.Mr. WB 1 .B 0 RN. No. 

Chairman IVaf.sff. All of it wiis represented hy notes given by Ihe fuel com¬ 
pany to the employee to the amount he deiiosited? 

Mr. Welbofin. I think all such notes w'ere Issued by the Colorado .Supply Co., 
as a matter of convenience. The employees hiive more ready acce.ss to the store* 
In the mines, or the store rather is aci'ustona'd to handle the cash, and the 
money was deposited ivith the store department rather than with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron (3o. 

Chairman Walsh. What length of lime ilo the notes run? 

Mr. Wni.BORN. They vary. Some wei-e demands—demaitil iioti's. anil others 
were on time. 

(.’hairman Waf-sh. What portion of the whole $500,0(10: we will say that 2.’> 
per cent now of that came from the fuel department, that would leave $375,000 
on deposit? 

Mr. Welborn. Twenty-five iier cent came from di'partments other than the 
fuel company. 

Chairman Walsh. That would leave .$375,000. How much of the .$375,0(X) 
would you say was from sniarltal employees? 

Mr. Weijforn. That would ho purely an estimate. Certainly much over 
$300,000 was deposited by employiFcs other Ilian .salary. 

Chairman Walsh. By wage earners? 

Jlr. Welborn. By tvage earners, what you term wage earners. 

Chairman Walsh. That was all In notes given hy the Colorado Supply Co.t 

Mr. IVelborn. Yes. 

ChairniaiF Walsh. Which operates the stoi-es? 

Mr. Welborn. Yea. 

Clmlrman Walsh. To the lawsoiis who deposlte<l and turned over the money? 

Mr. WEF.BORN. Yes. 

38819—S. Doc. 41.5,04-1—vol 7-37 
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Clmirmun Walsh. Now. liow imieli of tlint was In domand notes, and how 
much of that was representwl by time iiotesV 
Ml'. Welbohn. a (ximiHinitlvely .small amount in demand notes. 

Clialrnmii Walsh. How much of the $300,000? 

Mr. Welhobn. I ehe<'ked that up at one time, and if you will give me a 
moment to refresh my memory I will give It to you. 

('Iniirman Walsh. Certainly. T do not want even to appear to lie cross- 
examining, hut I want to get the facts, Mr. Weihorn. 

ftlr. Welbobn. My impression is that aiioui ilO per cent of these notes are 
demand; the otliers Interest-bearing notes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there was .$'A«),000 in interest-bearing nojes. How 
tong did those notes Inive to riiti? 

Jlr. Welborn. Usually one year. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlieii there was .$2-10,000 in noles that had ordinarily one 
.rear to run? 

-Mr. WKLiamx. Yes. 

tlhairinan Walsh. .\nd you say Imre interest at wliat rale? 

Mr. Wei.hohn. Uour per cent. 

Ciiairinan Wai..sh. Was there any demand made upon yon for iiaymeut of 
those notes prior to tlieir maturity liy any of tlie men? 

Mr. Wklbor.n. Occasionally a demand is made, iir a reipiest for tiayment ol‘ 
the money, and it is always acceded to. 

(’iniirman Walsh. Was th.-d Irne Ijcfore tile strike'; 

.Mr, 'Wklbohx. Oh, yes; it lias aluays lieen true. 

('Inlirniaii WAi.sit. So llicre was ,$t')O,0(MI only of tliis .$.-it)0,0tK) in demanil 
notes ? 

Mr. Wklbob.x. That is my estiniale. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, of tla' actual wage earners’; 

Mr. Welborn. (.)f the actual wage earners :it Hie cal |)t’ot>ei'fies. 

Cliairman M’ai.sh. Xow. liow mncli of that .'HOO.OOO was witlidrawn lietweeii 

the ’2.3d of Seiiteinlier—wind date was tins Issued, please- 

Jlr. Welborn. This was issued - 

Cliairiiian Walsh. 1 see it is dated September 2;t, lOM. 

Mr. Welboux. Tins is tlie dare. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tiien Imw mncli of lids .$(!(»,OtK) representeil by tlemand 
noles was drawn out betwism Sepiemlier 2:1, IPKl. and Seiiteinlier 23^ 1P14? 

Mr. Wei.bou.n. I sbould say tdioiit the same proportion of the demand as of 
inierest-bcaring notes. 

Cliairman Walsh. How mncli of llie demand notes—lirst. I will come to 
the interest hearing, and later- 

Jfr. Welhok.n. Tlnit is .getting into detail tliat I can not nttempt to give, 
except In a very rough way. I can say to you in connection witli that—-wliiie 
the statement is here tlial less tlian 2t) per cent liad lieen wltlidriiwn. during 
the period, but anyway I tliiiik oiir deposits, I know they never got lielow 
$400,000. I want to note one raiiiit. 

Cliairman Walsh. Plea.se. 

Jlr. Weliiokn. Ill the Itockvale district, wliere Ibe men bave for yettrs lieen 
unioniml, that belong to tliis orgauization of the Ualtisl Aline M'orker.s. and 
wliere all of ttiein ceasiai work, tlie wirli(|rawals were iimde at least its slowly, 
it not more slowly, than in tlie working ilistricts. .lust why, I do not know. 
But they allowed most of tlieir money to reiiiaiii tor moiitlis and iiioiitlis. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you will refer to my original tiuestlon—will you 
please approximate wlmt iwrcentage of the demand money was drawn in one 
year? 

Mr. Welborn. Well. I can not ilo lietter tlmii say ’20 per cent. Tliat Is tlie 
best estimate I can make. I would like to ask our midltoi’ to clieck me on my 
estimate, if I may, as lie may renienilier tlie amount. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliat would be all rigid. 

Mr. Welbor.n. Of tlemand notes, I am Incliheil to think now it was only 10 
per cent. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliere woulil he no objection to that. 

Sir. Welbor.n. Do .voii reniemlier liiildressing Sir. —-]? Sir.-says 

that out of the $!S00,00l) total deiHislts. but .$90,000, amiroxlmutely, were de- 
nianil notes. 

Chairman Wawk. 1 was trying to get this down to the iimouiit of demaml 
notes of wage earners? 

Sir. Welborn. Yes. 
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Ohttirmsn Waish. 1 «ii) separating H. TA?t ms get that nmoniit. Has he 
got that? 

Mr. Wbibmk. No; be wonhl not tuive that amount. 

Clmirman W.\r.8H. Then I will go hack to your estimate. It Is hard to ex¬ 
amine on (letalla, if you ean do that- 

Mr. Wemorn. I onl,y want to correct that one estimate. It is less than 10 
per cent, rather than 20 ix'r cent, deniaml notes. 

Ohairmnn Wai.sh. You say, then, tliere was le.ss tlian 10 is-r cent due ot 
demand notes? 

Mr. Wei.uohn. Yes. 

Chairman VVAtsii. Of llie money rep?'esented l)y demand notes? 

Mr. WEUtoKN. Yes. 

Chairimin Walsh. WItinIrawn between .Septenilier 20- 

Mr. Wei-hoen. I.ess than 20 i)er ceni of tiie total original deiiosits were In 
demand notes. I'n get down to tlie t!,I7.'5.000 total- — 

Cliairman Walsh, De|»(sited liy wage earirei’s? 

Mr. Wki.borm. That we (‘stluiatwl had he(“n dejiosited iiy <'oal-inine workers, 
and then we estimated over $300,000 of tliat amount re|ii-esenteil deiiosits of 
the wage earners. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Y^es. 

Ml'. AVeliioiix. Now, tlieni it was assumed tliat not over 10 pei- eeni of tliat, 
or .$,30,0(KI, 10 per cent of tlie $.300,0(K) were demnnd notes. Tliat will corrwt 
all of tlie mistakes, 

Chairiuiin Walsh. Tliat is a very important eorrection. 

Afr, Welhokn. YT?s. 

(.'Iiairman Walsh. Now, of the $300,000 tliat was on dciiosit and was lielil 
hy your conipiiny? 

Mr. Wianoii'i. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. lieing tlie pro|X‘rty of wage eariici's Iiciiig represented liy 
demand iioti>s, how niiicli of tliat money, tliat $:!0,000, was witlidrawn Iietween 
Septenilier 23, 1013, and Septemhor 2.3, 1011? 

Mr. Wklwhi.x. I slioiild .say that Unit .same proimrtion, ahoiit, and of the 
interest-hearing notes. Unit would lie 20 per cent, 

Chairnian Walsh. Twenly is'r cent'l 

Jlr. Wni.miKiv. Yes. There lias heen no ilistinction. when a man wanted his 
money, heticeen inlerest-heiiriiig notes and demand notes, made tiy us, 

Chalrniaii Walsh. Nevertheless, of course an Uitercst-heuriiig note, If It was 
not a demand note, was siiliject to your will, wlietlier you would pay or not? 

Air. AYelhoiiv. Legiilly, ye.s. 

Chiiinnan Walsh. T.egiilly. you i-oiild refuse? 

Air. AVeluous. A’es. Hut the men knew we would not refuse. 

Cliilinnan Walsh. Hut it was so stidetl uisiii the face of the note. 

Air. AA’'ei,horn. Yes, I presume .so. 

Cliairman A\'al.sh. So alamt the same amount of time interest-hearing notes, 
money representisl hy time interest-lieiiring notes, were witlidrawn, iihont 20 
per eeiit, is tinit correct? 

Air. AA'elboun. That would he my .iiidgment, my estimate. Air, Clmirman. 

(iliairiiian AValsh. Now, refer to ]iiige 7, “At some of the mines’’—second 
paragraph—“At some of tlie mines tlie men expressed tliese sentiments’’— I 
tliink I had Imlter go Imek to tlie liegjiining of llie soiitenee. Take page 0, it 
is in the paragraph lieadod, “ AViiy tlie men were siitisHed." 

Mr. WEi,mmx. Yes. 

Chairman AA'al.sh. And that eoueludiiig pnragrupli rinids as follows: “Tlie 
expression.s of satisfaetion with eonditloiis and opposition to n strike on tlie 
part of tlie miners beeanie the strongest during tliat peviisl of agitation imnieili- 
ntely following the arrival of Hayes, vice president of the iDternatimial or¬ 
ganization, In August. At some of tlie mines tlie men expressed these senti¬ 
ments before tlie .strike tisik effect in signed .statements, tin' iinmlier .so express¬ 
ing tliemselves running from 00 to 99 per cent at certain mines," AV’ere tIio.si' 
statements made voluntarily tiy tlie men Iii tlie mines' at the reipiest of .some 
employee of the comiiany? 

Air. Welboiin. They were made voluntarily In every sense of the word. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Did they have meetings? 

Air. AA'’i!i,H0Ti>r. .No. I tlitnk tbt'y did not have meetings. 

Chnlrmnn AVai,sh. How were the expressions gafliereil and hy whom? 
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Mr. WEI30RN. Tlie expressions were ijathered by some employee, some one 
or more, perhaps a number taking statements and presenting them to the men 
and asking them If they would wish to express themselves in writing ns they 
had frequently done by word of mouth. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, then, who drew up the statements? 

Mr. WEI.BORN. I think It was po.sslbly suggested—the form of It was very 
simple—by Mr. Weltzel. I think I can quote It. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Very good. 

Mr. Welboun. “ We, the undersigned employees at-mine are satl.sfied 

with conditions of labor and pay and opiwsed to the strike.” 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Now, who drew that. 

Mr. Welborn. I think It was drawn by Mr. Weltzel, and suggested as a 
proper form for such superintendents as .saw tit. There was no retjucst. It 
was left very largely to their option or their Judgment ns to whether or not 
they car«l to jn’esent such a statement to the men for their signature. 

Chairman W.yi.sir. Was the statement given to the suiierintendents? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I think that the superintendents—I think very probably 
the superintendent preimred the statement for bis own—each one at his own 
mine. 

Chairman Walsh. But the form was ghon by Mr. Weltzel? 

Mr. Welborn. I would say yes. 

('hairman Walsh. .And was tbe form presented to the employees in each one 
of your mines? 

Mr. Welborn. No; my impression is that it was nol prc-sentiHl at all of the 
mines. 

Chairman AValsh. In liow many cases did the superintendent fall to present 
this statement for signatures? 

Mr. AVeuiorn. I can't say tliat (he sniau'lntendent failed. It may not have 
been presented at all of the mines, but I think to most of tliem; In fact, I 
don’t know of any to whom it was presented or suggested, if you please, who 
concluded not to offer it to the men. 

Chairman AA’alsii. So far ns your knowledge goes, every superintendent to 
whom one of these suggestions was made by .Air. AVeitzel iire.sentetl it to the 
men under him? Now, give me a mine, foi' instance, of your company in wlilch 
00 per cent of the men signwl it. 

Mr. AA’elborn. The Uou.se mine. 

Chairman AA'alrh. (live me one in wlileb 00 la'r cent of the men signed It. 

Mr. AA'elborn. My impression is that 00 per cent of the men at a number of 
the mines signed It. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. fJive me (lie name of. say, tlirw. 

Mr. AA’ei.uorn. I won't attempt to name any of them. I will defer (liat until 
after recess, if you please. Tlie one at whicli 00 per cent signed it impressed 
itself on me. But out of tlie I’O properties- 

Chairman AValsh (interrupting), lIow many were emiiloyed in the Bouse 
mine? 

Mr. AA’bi.born. Betweim two and tin w Inindred, I tliink. 

Chairman AValsh. Voii would prefer to refresli your nicniory in some way 
for tlie 00 per cent? 

Mr. AA’eijiorn. I’es. 

Chairman AValsh. Plen.se pick out three and state (Imt after reces.s. 

Mr. Weuiorn. All right. 

Chairman AValsh. How many men went out on strike from (lie Bouse mine? 

Mr. Welborn. Somewhat more than 1 per cent. 

Chairman AValsh. Please give me the number? 

Mr. Welborn. I can not give the numbers, but I .should say that probably 
80 men left our employ at the Bouse mine. 

Chairman AValsh. A’oii had on September 23 how many men working In the 
Bouse mine, if you know? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know. I prefer—unless Mr. AA^ltzel happens to have 
the figures. 

Mr. Weitzel. I can give you the figures. 

Chairman Wamh. I am going to suggest something that will save us nil 
time. Please prepare that data and give It to me after recess. I. want you to 
take three mines at which 00 per cent signed this statement, and then the 
number that went out from those particular mines. 

In any of the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did 00 per cent of the 
miners remain at work after the strike was called? 
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•Mr. Weibobn. I tliink not. 

(Jhalrmnn Walsh. Now, refer please- 

Mr. WuLBOEN (Interrupting). The largest percentage of the men who re- 
iiialnetl at work at any of the mines were the Morley, I’rlniero, Sopris, ami 
Rouse, but a great many men at these mines, as well as other properties, who 
had expressed themselves ns not only sntistied with eondlllons but determined 
to resist the demands of the strikers had not courage enough to remain under 
this Intimidation, that in some cases preceded .Septembep 21! and In others 
immediately followed It. 

Chairman Wat.sii. So there was no mine of the company at which 90 per 
(('lit of the men remained? 

Jlr. Welbobn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. They eilher went out volunlniily or were liilimidaleil at 
Ihe time by some sort of compulsion place<l ui>on them? 

Mr. Weldorn. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Please refer (o the paragraph entitled •“ Strike coiwentlon," 
on page 7, a tmrtlon of which reads as follows; “Tlie so-called convention, held 
at Trinidad September l.l, at which a vote to strjke was taken, was composed 
of delegates chosen entirely hy ollicers of tlie organization.” Is Unit true? 

Mr. Welbok.v. Yes; .sub.stantially. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is any jiart of it not sulistantially correct, 
I will say? 

Jlr. Welborn. I suppose it is imssihle that in .some camps, a form of vote- 
some mining camps, a form of vote was taken for the .sch’ction of delegates to 
the convention. We have reason to believe that that was done and that it may 
have bwii done at our Itockvale and Coal Creek mines, wliich are mines at 
which the union has been in existence a great many years. At our other 
prop<‘rties we know no delegates were selected by Ihe workmen. The delegates 
claiiiKsl to rejiresent—the delegates claiming to represent certain of our camps 
were, outside of the two exceptions nnmeil, in many cases employed but a few 
(lays at the mines at wiiicli Ihey represenled ibem.sidves lo be delegated. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What knmvkslge have you as to who did select those men, 
or as to whether or not they did not just walk in and assumi'- 

Mr. Welrorn (interruiiling). We have a great deal of knowledge with re- 
s|M-ct to this strike and the calling of it that is not susceptible of proof, 
Mttch of it is based on wliat legally you might call an impression, hut I am 
• onvinced in my own mind tiiat that is true. We know that the convetitlon 
was comi«)sed mainly of men from northern Colorado who had been on strike 
for three and one-half years. We know that certain men were represented 
as delegates—a certain one man was rejiresented as a delegate to tltl.s con- 
\entlon who was at work tlie two days the convention was In session. 

Clialrman Walsh. Tiiat was either a niisstiilement or a mistake as lo his 
presence at all? 

Sir. Welroen. Yes, .sir; either a misstatement nr a mistake, is to put it 
ratlier mildly. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not wish to put it mildly, but wish to differentiate, If 
I pisslblv can, the case of a false report, pulling it ns strongly n.s you can, 
that a nian was a delegate who was not a delegate, and the statement here 
that every delegate was chosen by the ollicers of the organization. Have you 
anv substantial basis that you can give the coinniisslon that all of those dele- 
gate.s were chosen by Ihe officers of the orgaiiizutloii? If so, state what the 
facts are. 

Mr. AVei.born. No: I should say that that might probably be subjected to a 
little qualltlcatlon, and yet that may be absolutely true, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I'o you kiioW'Whelher it is true or not? 

Mr. Welboen. No ; not of my own jiersonal knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Who passisi upon the question of putting that statement 
just in the words it is in? That they xvere entirely chosen hy the officers? 

Mr. Welboen. I did not; but I am not preiiared to say that I will shirk the 
responsibility for it. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIthout attempting to fix the responsibility, who Is the 
Individual that did that? 

Mr. Welbobn. That is the gentleman whose name I prefer to retain for a little 

while. ^ ^, 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you spoke as to the.mlners’ delegates that went from 
your camp. You say that In possibly two camps they were selected by a vote 
Of the miners? 
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Mr. WnLBOBN. Yes. 

Chairmut) Walhh. Have .you tlie information, accurate information, as to 
how they were selecte<l in the camps of otlier companies? 

Mr. Welbokn. No; except I have the generai statements of tlie officers of 
the other companies. 

Chairman Walsh. Might any of the delegates have been selectetl by a vote 
of the workmen in those camps, so far a.s you know? 

Mr. Welbohn. It is jmssible, Imt not prol)nl)le, air; that was not Hie metlKxl 
employed, Mr. (.-hairmau. e know I lint tlie.v recorded a.s delegates at tills 
convention men who iiad lyorked two or three or four day.s or a Wf<ek at our 
mines, who were not regular employee.s ami were not cliosen as delegat(*s by 
our men. Some had left our employ a week or more before the convention was 
culled. 

( hairman A\ alsii. Miglit those tuen not have assumed, without any person 
directing them nr asking them, to repri'sent their fellow miners in your employ, 
and just go to that convention atul have their crtsleutials acceiited?" 

Mr, Welborn, That is entirely iiossible. but not at all prolinlile, 

Ohairniun Wal.sh. So far as your kuowhslge gmcs, have you the name of any 
delegatt' you can give this eomniission tluif was in that convention that was 
apiKiinted b.v the officers of tlie organization? 

Mr. Wf.lbokn. To say that, and expre.ss a knowledge of Hie actual form of 
apiRiinfment, or actual appointment by theiii, I (■an not do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Can this gentleman, to .vour knowledge, wlio wrote thi.s 
give Unit information? 

Mr. VVTxboh.n'. 1 doubt if he can. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Did lie ever undertake to give you Hie information? 

Mr. W ET.BOiiN. N(>; he is not in IHuiver or Colorado, b.v the wav. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Has lie ever been? 

Mr. Wei.bobn. Yes. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Was he ;i ni>wspa)ier man? 

Mr. Welbob.v. At one iinuA 

Clinirman Wal.sh. What did lie get i'.ir writing this? 

Mr. WelboriX. He lias not been eoiuiiensatisl. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is lie going to get? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know . 

Cliairnian Walsh. You don't know wbal Ids (‘xpivtalions ar,'? 

Mr. VVEI.BOBN. No, sir; I do not. 

Cliairnian Walsh. How large a Idll will yonr conimiltee approve for lilin. if 
that i.s a businesslike (luestiiai? 

Mr. Weliiohn. When he llnislies Ids work, ids pnidieily wm'k. I (‘A'peet I will 
have to pass on the hill myself, and possildy onr coiiipiiny all of it. 1 am inclined 
to think that he and I wilt agree w illioiit dlffleully on tiie aiiioniit of it. How 
large an nnioimt it will lie I do not know; it will depend largely upon the extent 
of the work. 

Chiiirnian IValsh. I am going to ask you, do yon know wlietlier or not tlie 
nomination and election of (tie delegates to the minors convi'iition were made 
niRin petitions eirculiited. Just as the mine officials circulatod their statements 
as to the satisfaction of tlie mmi with tlaur employment? 

Mr, Welborn. I know that siicli could not luive iii'en done witliont our kiiowd- 
etlgH" in the camps, and I will stiy tliat—I w ill say timt I know no sucli form of 
selection was employed at any of our cunips. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Now. going liack to tliis conipiMisatioii, did tlie gentle¬ 
man—did you liave a written contract wltli the gentleman wlio wrote tills 
series? 

Mr, Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio made tlie contract of employment witli him? 

Mr. Welbobn. Tliat was made—there was no contract made. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Verbal? 

Mr. Weijiorn. But an oral understanding was lunl witli lilui that he would 
undertake this work and that tlie compensation for it would lie determined later 
when we saw ivhnt amount wiis nwessary, what iiiuouiit of work amis done; and 
he is not through. He is still preparing data for us. 

Chairman Waish. Can you giAe us tlie substance—that conversation was had 
with you, was It, Mr. WellRirn? 

Mr. WEI.BOBN. No; It was not had with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Witli whom was it liad? 
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Mr, Wmosn. It was had with on<* of oiir pasl'‘rii—ouc of our otlier dirwrtors, 
Mr. Bowers, and possibly some other, but I am not sure. Jlr. Bowers had a oon- 
ver.sat!on with the gentleman In the East In .luue, 1 think. 

Chairman Walsh. That was Mr. .Terome Greene? 

Mr. Welbobn. He may have talked to Mr. Greeue, I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the .substance of this verbal contiact, or this oral 
contract, was communicated to you by whom? 

Mr. Welbobn. The substance of it I have got ... or le« from the gentleman 

himself who Is doing the work. 

Chairman Walsh. Then he had his conversalion witli .somebody In the East? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then he came to see you, <!ld he? 

Mr. Wemobn. Ye.s. 

(llialrmaii Walsh. Did he tell you the siiiist.'iini' of the eonver.sation atal with 
whom he had the conversation in the East? 

Mr. Weliiobn. No ; only from time to time as llie wia-l;—as In' Ims taken nu tlie 
work with me. 

Chairman Walsh. But ,vou are the genlleiaaa eomieeted witli Hie romiiany, 
Mr. Welborn, who will finally pay this man f<o' his seiwiees, and you are tlie 
one that had the final uudorstandiug with him as to wimt lie was to do for hl.s 
money ? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; 1 may not pay him. The cimipany may not iiay liiiii. I 
don't know. .Some one else may sec fit to (saaiieiisate him for this. That has 
not lieeii determinod certainly yet. 

Cliairinan Wal,sh. Do yon know whether or not liie man knows wlio is going 
to pay him? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; hut I fool sure he is satisfied lie will got liis money. 

Cliiiirmaii Walsh. Who do you think will pay him, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr, Wni.noii.N-. I don't know. I am honest in flint in every iiarticnlar. I don't 
know wliether tlie comiiiiny will pay him or some one iiiferesUsl in the compniiy. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. At tills [toint we will take an adjonriimeiit until 2 o'clock. 
I’lease resume tlie stand at that time, Mr. Wellmrn. 

(The liour of 12.30 p. m. Iiaving arrived, a risiess was taken until 2 o’clock, at 
the same place.) 

AKTEIIMION SESSION -2 f. .U. 

(diairrann Wat„sh. Mr. Stenngraplier. I wish you would iilease Identify this 
telegram and co|),v it in the record. 

(Telograni so offored is as follows:! 

IWostem L'niim telegram. Tteeeived at 111"? to HIS Sev-nfeentli Street, flonver. Polo, 

WBBTt'll tVK 221 !5 E.X siilijeet to rorreelltin, Diiiilleale ot teleplioned telcKrmii. Tele- 

plionc No. Main JS07. 222. Teleiilioiieii to Welliorn. To be ilellvered. Ruali.] 

Ax. Niw Youk. N. Y., Aiiril 30, tOl.'i. 
Mr. .T. F. Wici.BORN and Sir. L. SI. Bowebs, 

('olorado Fuel cf Iron Co., Jloutun llnildiiiff, Driirrr, Colo.: 

Referring to my tolegrain of this morning repeating telegrani.s from and to 
Dr. Foster, the letter of Gov. Ammons of Novoniher 27 to the operators and 
miners shows that at that time the only ohstacle to a settlement Avas recognition 
of the union. He then suggested a solution covering all ixfintH except recogni¬ 
tion, and the operators accepted his suggestion and invited tlieir employees who 
Imd not been guilty of disorder and otlier unlawful acts to return on the terms 
mentioneil by him, and assured him ami their former employees that they would 
conform in gisid faith to all his suggestions. It seems to us that the operators 
sliould call Dr. Foster’s attention to tluste facts and reiterate their willingness' 
to accept this settlement. By so doing tliey will place tliemselves in a s'cry 
strong position before the piibllc. in tlint it would be evident that all disorder 
since Novemlier 27 1ms lieen due to tlie refusal of tiie unions to aeceiit the settle- 
nient which was tlien proposed by tlie governor and accepted by the operators 
but re.1ected by the miners, unless In the meantime fliere has lieou an Iiniwrtaiit 
change in the situation. As stockholders and dire<’tors. we strongly advise that 
the operators make reply to Dr. Foster along these lines. 

.loH.N D. Rockki'ei.i.er, .Ir. 
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Cbainunn Walsh. Did you succeed In RettlnB the nnmes of the 90 per centt 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes; they were Morlcy, Terclo, and Prlmero. 

Chairman Walsh. Torelo? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many men went out at Morley? 

Mr. Welbobn. I can’t tell you exactly. I dldi.'t have time to get that. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlll you please ascertain, and then I wlil not take up 
that subject until you do? 

Mr. Welbobn. Y'es. Y’ou may be able to find —we will have that Information 
for Mr. Weitzel to give you. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, and if Jlr. Weitzel has it, you will not 
have to be recalled after you leave the stand. 

Now, when we adjourned, I think we were on the question of the compensa¬ 
tion of this gentleman that actually wrote this matter? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were his duties? 

Jlr. Welbobn. Well, he was cimrged wKli tlie resiK)nsibillty, with the 
preparation of the material used for the bulletins. 

Chairman Walsh. Have y<m with you here all of the bulletins that have been 
issued: there have been several, I believe you have stated, some after that? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. AVe have issued three bulletins since that pamphlet 
was gotten out. One of the bulletins was composed of extracts from my 
annual report, which you have; the other two bulletins were made up from 
Dr. Berle’s article, a copy of which I have here and will be glad to furnish 
you if you desire. 

Chairman Walsh. AVe would like to look at it. 

Mr. AVelbobn. If it is not here, it will he with another bunch of pai)ers. 

Chairman AValsh. Are you acquainted with Dr. Berio? 

Mr. AA'eijjobn. I met him when he was in Colorado. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did he have a letter of introduction to you from anyone? 

Mr. AA'elbobn. No. A mutual friend Ititroduced him. 

Chairman AA’alsh. A mutual friend in Denver? 

Air. AA’eijiokn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Did Dr. Bcrle state whether or not h(> came here at the 
request of any person? 

Air. AA'elbobn. No. He staled Hint he (-amc here- -I think he was (ben on his 
road from California-- 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did he state- 

Air. Welbob.n. He came In alfend liie cliauiamina tiien being held at Boulder. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did he tell you that be had had a conversation with Air. 
.Terome Greene? 

Air. Welbobn. No. But I am very suri' he had not had a converatlon on 
this .subject with Mr. Greene. 

Chairman AA'alsh. On any subjeci, immediaiely prior lo coining out here? 

Air. AA’elbobn. On the subject of the strike—my Impression la that he had 
not semi Air. Greene for some timi'. In fact. Air. (ireene’s name was not men- 
tioniHl In the one interview that I had with Dr. Berle. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Y'ou say that be was introduced to you by a miitiml 
friend ? 

Air. AA’elbobn. A'es. 

Clialrniaii AValsh. Did any person rmiuest liim to go into the coal fields? 

Air. Weuiorn. I can't say as to that. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas any data furnished to Dr. Berle from your office? 

Mr. AVelbobn. I think not; I am very sure there was not. lie was In my 
office quite awhile, and wo went to luncheon together with a mutual friend, 
who was Air. Charles laickrldge, and I am very sure I gave him no data from 
my office. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Air. Loi'kridge connected with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. AA’elbobn. No; he has absolutely no connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Hud Dr. Berle’s attention been called by any person, so far 
as you know, to the situation In the coal fields of Colorado, prior to that date? 

Air. AVelbobn. So far as I know’. It ha(j,not been called to his attention by 
nn.vone in Colorado except possibly Air. Ixiekrldge. I think they came a part 
of the way from California on the train together. 
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Chalrmnn Waish. Did Dr. Berlr state wlictlier or not It had txwn his 
Intention to visit the coal fields ot Colorado upon this western trip before 
leaving Massachusetts? 

Mr. AVelbobn. I think he said that it was his Intention, If he found the 
lime, to look Into this question. AVhether he slated specifically that he intended 
to visit the coal fields or not, I can’t say. 

Chairman Waish. Did he state that he had talked to any person connected 
with your company before coming out here? 

Mr. WEiJtoKN. No; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge had he spoken to this gentleman who 
wrote the matter in these documents before he came out here? 

Mr. Welborn. He did not know the gentleman and I am very sure he does not 
know him now'. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who gave this gentleman the material from which 
to write the extracts from Dr. Iterle's Investigation? 

Mr. Welbobn. He had Dr. Berle's article as published. 

Chairman Walsh. Who gave it to him, if y.ni know? 

Mr. AVelbokn. I do not know' whether I sent him the Identical copy that he 
u.sed ; I sent him some copies of the article. 

Chairman AV’alsh. Dr. Berle’s article? 

Mr. Welborn. A’es; but I imagine he had tlie article before I received It. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon sent that in a letter, did you; Dr. Berle's article? 

Mr. AA’eltoibn. I may or may not. I may have simply transmitted a nnmher 
of tliem with a liidef note ot transmittal; or possibly tliey were mailed witliout 
any comment. 

Cliairman AA'ai.sk. AA'ill you please a<ld to your otlier corresiwndence that 
you are to produce here any cojiies tliat yon liave written of any letters that 
you wrote to tins pulilleity man iiudosing the article of Dr. Herle? 

Mr. AA'elbobs. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tliat Is, If yon did so. 

Mr. AVelbokn. Y'es; 1 will lie very glad to. 

CImIrman AA'alsh. Is tills gentleman in tlie .State now? I iielieve yon stated 
lie is not In tlie .State at tlie present time? 

Mr. Wklbobn. No; he is not. 

Chairmiui AValsh. You are in comnimiiciitioii witli liiiii, I supixi.se? . 

Mr. AVeuiorn. More or loss; ye.s. 

Chairman AA'alsil Do yon direct wliat lie is to piihllsli and wliiit lie Is not to 
puhllsli? 

■Air. AVelborn. No. I fliliik I niiglit sny we confer frequently, or usually. 

Clinirnian Walsh. My rel'erenee is t;i the gentleman who is writing the 
matter for you. You so understood that, did you? 

Mr. AVelborn. I so understoiHl yon. 

Chairman Walsh, It was a little liit oliscure, and you may Iiave thought I 
meant Dr. Berle. AVheii did you see liim last? 

Mr. AVelborn. I saw liim last at tlie end of Sepleiiilier w lien I was Ea.st, imme¬ 
diately after—-I saw liim In Now York iiiiiiiediiitely after I visited AVashlngton. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen did you first .sei' liim in Denver? 

Jlr. Welborn. I think it was in tlie moiitli of -Yngust. 

Chairman Walsh. And was tliat tlie time you liiid lids eiigageinent with liim 
to conduct tlie pulilleity for your company? 

Sir. AVelborn. No; lie had taken up tlie work in accordance with an under- 
stnnding with anotlier gentleman connected witli tliis eouipuny, and I tliink had 
been engaged in it a niontli or two at tliat time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is August ot this year, August of 1914? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'hnt was tlie data with refereiiee to the situation Iwfore 
you met him? 

Mr. Welborn. I am not sure wliethcr these bulletins arc dateil or not. 

Chairman Walsh. This first seimis to be dated September 23. 

Mr. Welborn. This Is a consolidation of several bulletins, the first l.A bulle¬ 
tins. 

Chairman AValsh. I will ask yon this, to .shorten It; Did this gentleman 
write any other matter for your company prior to the first bulletin which 
appears In this series of bulletlas In this publication? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; he had written some others prior to the time I saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. They do not appear here? 

Mr. Welborn. Oh, no; none that appear here. 
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Chairman Wai,sh. I was asking, did he write any that don’t apiiear In tliis 
document here before us? 

Mr. Wkijiobn. No; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What were his duties? What was he to do In getting 
publicity? Was he to do anything tiesides write the matter? 

Mr. Wei.born. Yes; he is a man ot very wide experience In that work. His 
ability is recogniml by very liuiK)rtant interests In the East, railroad Interests 
and others, and to him was left the question of determining what distribution 
tlie bulletin should have as well as tlie general form that tliey sliould take. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s it left to him to determine the matter, the subject 
matter that was to go into tlie bulletins? 

Mr. WKi.noBN. Yes; in the main; always, of course, with tlie understanding 
tliat that was to be—the matter was to be taken from statements or data on 
tile in our offlce or elsewhere that he could obtain it. 

Olnilrmaii Walsh. In other words, it was either to be obtained by him from 
tlie data you already had passed upon or you were to pass uiioii it before it 
was publlsheil? 

Jlr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was it any part of tlie understanding tliat he should 
endeavor to secure data for publication that miglit bi^- 

Mr. Weijsobn. No; tliere was no understanding upon tliat point. 

Chairman Walsh. Does lie do that? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do not know of his having attempted to .secure any other 
than what he obtained from our records here. 

Chairninn Walsh. Have you seen anytliing pulilislied, or 1ms tliere lieen any- 
tliing publislied, in any of these liiilletins except wliat was gathered from your 
data at Denver here? 

Mr. Welbobn. In a general way, I should say no, altliough it is entirely 
possible that certain facts were olitained directly from our data. If you liave 
any particular number of liulletin in mind, I would be glad—— 

Cliairman Walsh. I liave none in mind; I am just asking tlie question. 

Mr. Welbobk. I do not know where any of tliem were not taken from our 
mailer. 

Chairninn Walsh. Please refer to page 8, tlie second paragrapli. wliicli reads 
ns follows: “As Colorado’s coal-mining scale was already alsiut 20 tier cent 
higher tlian the scale in districts witii wliich tlie Colorado coal coni|ie1es. Hie 
granting of the second request for an increase In wages niiuld liave lasui little 
short of business suicide.’’ Witli wliat districts does Colorado coal conqiete? 

Mr. WELiaiuN. (iolorado cotil compotes witli tlie coal in wliat is termed tlie 
southwestern district, comprising Arkansas, Oklahoma. Kansas, and Missouri. 
It coniixdes with Iowa and Illinois coal, and in certain sections and in a very 
small way in Wyoming, liut iliat is hardly a competing prmluct. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, by wlioni was this statement furnislied? 

Mr. Welbobn. I can’t say specllically. That ina.i' liave been taken from some 
matter that tlie coal niannger.s’ committee liad prevlonsly made public. We 
have been very active in publicity work in putting our situation before our 
friends and otliers, and I ids may liave Inen prepared before tlie particular form 
of inibllclty work about whicli you are now inquiring was undertaken. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please refer to page 10, under the lieading “ Protecting 
mines,” and to this language [readlngl: 

“ The operators had. In view of wliat was oliviously to lie tlie program of tlie 
strike leaders, employerl at all of tlielr more Imiiortant properties from half a 
dozen to fifteen armed guards to protect the mine equipment and defend the 
workmen against the assaults of the strikers. 

“ The operntors were compelled to employ tliesc men; it was not of their 
choosing, the necessity for it being dally demonstrated. Their right to do so 
was not denied. And at this point It sliould lie made ns positive as langimge 
can make it that these so-called company guards were .selected with the utmost 
care, after an Investigation as to their former exyierience, liahits, and efficiency 
as peace officers.” 

Was that matter furnished by you? 

Mr. Welbobn. 1 should say It was, in the main; not that language, but the 
facts on which that statement were based were undoubtedly furnished by me. 

Chairman Walsh. And did these giiiirils Include the ones that were euqiloyed 
by Mr. Pelts, about which you have spoken previously, where you thought that 
the necessity was so gient for their employment that they were selected without 
regard to their record being looked into? 
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Mr. Weisoem. The data with respect to the general employment of guards, 
or course, was prepared, you might say, at the begiuning of tlie strike. The 
incident to which 1 referred in connection with our accepting the service of Mr. 
Felts In the protection of our properties occurred October 27. 

(Jhairman Walsh. What year? 

Mr. Wblbobn. Of 1913. And that was more or less, or to a very great degree, 
a temporary employment. All those particular men-- 

Oliairman Walsh. How long were they employed, the men that were seieclisl 
by Mr. Felts; how long did they remain In your eni|iloy? 

Sir. Weijw)KN. I supiHise that some men .selected by Sir. Felts nej-e einidoyed 
for many months. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Sir. Welbobn. It is entirely possible tlnit some are still in the i‘mi)ioy of 
some of the companies—not a very great number. 1 do not know Unit we liave 
any lialdwln-Felts men in onr employ now. Itiit I do know tliat at times we 
hud some of their men who were very carel'nlly selected. 

(iliairtnnn Wai.su. Well, this langnage as I read it applies to all of tlie ineu 
employed by you after the strike commenced. 

Sir. Weliiokn. AV'ell, that Is very true. And it in a general way is literally 
corrert, although there were a immher of occasions during the tirst year of 
tlie strike when we were comiielled to act and act very iinlckly. and wlien we 
had no time in whicli to select or to determine as to the cimracter of tlie men 
or tile particnlar ijiiality of tirearms tliat we sliould employ witli wlilcli to 
protect ourselves. I want to Inive you understand tlie situation that e.visted 
at iierwind and Tabasco front April 2.'i, or from October 2.5 to October 28. in¬ 
clusive, during a [lart of which time we were in conferemv with llie governor, 
wlfli Senator I’alterson present. Coal mines in Ihe Iierwind Canyon, two 
belonging to oiir.seivcs and two or tiiree to oilier coinpiinles; two mines belong¬ 
ing to the Victor American Fuel Co. in the ml.iolning canyon weri' under attack 
by from 300 to .500 men statioiusl on the hills at iioints which gave tliein a 
decideii advantage ov'er tlioso in tlie canyon. Tliey were sliooting into the 
hon.se,s. Tlicy killed ti nttinlier of men, wounded two cliildren wliile tliey were 
in bed. On the morning of the 2Stli of Octol«“r the situation hoenme so intense 
that the mine .suitcrintendents directed tliat all of the women and children be 
sent out. Many of them went as curly as Kutiirday and some the following 
day and some stayed, insistetl on remaining as long as their tnisbands stu.vcd 
there, and in tliat situation we did everything and auytliing we could do to 
piovide tlio.se people with tlie means of .saving tliom from nlisolute imissacre. 
An example of wliat the men acting under tlie leadersliip of the oliicers of 
this union would do was given us on April 29, wlien they marched on Forbes 
mine and killisl nine men. There wits no iiroteetion at tliat proiierty. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Wei.bokn. April 29. That was while a truce was then in effect between tlie 
governor and Mr, Hawkins, attorney for tlie United Mine Workers, and being 
observed by tlie governor. It was bwiiuse of Ids observance of the truce that 
tlie militia were kept at Ludlow instead of lieitig sent to Forbes to [irotcct tho.se 
Iteople. The situation was very niiicli tlie same in Octolier. As I say, we 
provided every means within our latwer to protect onr pimiile to whom we had 
promised protection if tliey wislied to renmiii at work. 

Clialrman Walsh. If my memory serves me, Mr. Osgissl lestified none of 
these men that were employed by Felts us mine guards were useil liy ids 
company ? 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t remember wliat lie testilieii. 

Cliairman Walsh. What I was going to ask you is were all of tliese 10 or 
45 men that Mr. Felts fuiys he employed without investigation, were tliey or 
were they not employed by your company? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; they were not all cmployevl liy onr ronipany directly. 
My impression Is that Mr. Osgisid said tliat at the lieginning of the strike tliere 
were employed no guards provided by Mr. Felts, I may he wrong as to tliat, 
but that is my Impression. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how imiiiy of timse men einployisl by Fells 
without Investigation went Into tlie service of your company? 

Mr. Wbmobn. No; I do not. 

Chalrmaa Walsh. Do you know how many of them wore aftenvarils dis¬ 
charged by you? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of lliem afterwarits discliargeil? 
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ilr. Wei,bokn. Xo; I haven’t been able to keep acquainted with those Indl- 
vUlnals or their employment or the details of their employment and discharge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you undertaken to keep track of the detail of the 
employment of any of the men employed by Mr. Felts? 

Mr. Welborn. No; Mr. Felts employed men In which we were Interested only 
on a few occasions, except in the case of Individuals—single individuals—that 
he may have employed for us at the request of Mr. Weltzel. Such men were 
always very carefully looked into. 

Chairman Walsh. I’age 12 contains a copy of a communication slgne<l by 
.Tohn R. Lawson and others, the heading of which contains the words, “A call to 
rebellion.” Was it Intended to be understood that that was the heading of this 
document when sent out to the miners? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know. That Is what it Is. That was the effect of It. 

Chairman Walsh. I know; but tliat was intended to be a literal coi)y of the 
cull. Was that contained in It, or was that the designation of the writer? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know; I should imagine that was the designation. 
Yes; I will claim that ns our designation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And it was not intended to be a part—to convey to the 
reader that it was a part of the original document? 

Mr. Welborn. No. ’I’hoso words, so far as 1 know, are not a part of the 
original document. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, they might apparently lie taken tluit way. Tliat is 
the reason I marked it that way, to ask you about it. 

Mr. WEI.BORN. Well, it is entirely possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the balance of it a correct quotation? 

Mr. Welborn. So fur as I know. I liave not made a comparison. It sounds 
familiar. 

Chairman Walsh. It was publicly circulattsl, and you have rea<l It many 
limes? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you call my attention in there to the reference to 
JIrs. Grenfel, please? 

Mr. Wei,born. All right; page 42, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. It is on page 42. It is referring to the occurrence at Lud¬ 
low and heade<l “No massacre of women and children at Ludlow, Bulletin 
No. 8.” It Is stated there, in connection witli occurrences at the battle of Lud¬ 
low, and especially concerning the report that women and children were ruth¬ 
lessly killed, Mrs. Creufel’s statement to tlie I’resident says—and It contains 
quite a long statement following that. 

Mr. AVei,born. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mrs. Grenfel regarded by the operators as one whose 
personal knowledge of the occurrences at Ludlow is full and complete? 

Mr. Welborn. I understand Mrs. Grenfel hiis made some very careftil Investi¬ 
gations of the conditions. I don’t know the lady. 1 don’t know of any other of 
the operators wlio Is acquainted with her. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your mine managers convinced that Mrs. Grenfel Is 
jiersonally acquainted either by direct knowledge or personal investigation with 
all of the facts statetl in this statement that follows your reference to her? 

Mr. Welborn. Mrs. Grenfel is a lady whom I am sure would not make state¬ 
ments about so serious a matter without having her facts. I have not recently 
rend this, and I do not recall just what It says; but I am sure that she Is well 
within the facts In all that she said In the statement quoted. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, you are convinced, are you, tliat Mrs. Grenfel 
was acquainted either by personal knowledge or personal Investigation with the 
facts set out in that statement? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir; I am quite convinced of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Page 48, It is said that the managers feel that any sub¬ 
mission to such a plan as the check off was unjustlflablc and was an Imposition 
on their employees, who had the right to receive the whole of their wages 
without Interference by anyone? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And “ check off,” as I understand, means a deduction from 
their salary by the union? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir; as required under the contracts with the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and 1 think the testimony here was that It was 50 
cents per month. 
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Mr. Wemobn. Ten dollars Initiation fee and 50 cents a month for siiedal 
strike assessment. • And then there are dues and fines, other amounts, variable. 

CTialrman WAiajH. Do the miners in Colorado, n.s a matter of fact, ever receive 
the whole of their wages free from deduction? 

Mr, Welboen. They do; free from deductions except those made wltli their 
consent—rmrfectly voluntary on their part. 

Chairman Walsh. Just Indicate what those deductions are. 

Mr. Welboen. In our companies, the one as to liospital, the daluctlon for 
smithing, the derluctlon for powder—something they have bought—the de<iuc- 
tlon for supplies bought at the stores. 

Chairman AValsh, And do you have a conference with them—with the em¬ 
ployee—as to the amount that sliall be cliarged? 

Mr. Welboen, ye.s, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Or do you just fix It? 

Mr. Weij#okn. At the time wlien the employw comes into our servtcc he is 
informed of tliose practices as a part of our rub's, and we iiave found they ail 
very readily accept them. 

Chairman Walsh. Please refer to page 07. In the first paragraph I see 
tliere you have, “ Frank .1. Hayes, nine weeks’ salary, $4,or)2.9'2; Frank J. 
Hayes, nine weeks’ exi)enses, $1,667.20; total for salary and exiwnses, $5,720.12. 
Frank J: Hayes was thus paid over $90 a day, or at tlie rate of over $32,000 a 
year. For tills same period of nine we<‘ks .lotm JIcI,ennnn received for salary 
.$2,68,3.55 and for exjien.ses $1,469.55, or $06 a day. John it. Lawson received 
for nine weeks’ salary, $1,773.40. Motlier Jones, whose sole duty was to agitate, 
received $2,668.62 us salary for the same iieriod—$42 a day. Colorado miners, 
with their high wages, evidently offenxl a glittering prospect to the treasury 
of the United Mine Workers of .America.” I’Icase slate where those figures 
were obtained. 

Jfr. Weijiorn. They were obtained from newspaiK-r puhlicatious which came 
out in the early part of 1913, I tidnk. 

Cliairman Walsh. What newspaper inihlication? 

Mr. Welboen. I don’t recall. I saw the statement puhlislied in a number of 
papers, some In Trinidad and some in Pueblo and elsewhere. 

tlmirman Walsh. Did you give that statement to the publicity man that 
actually wrote the matter? 

Mr. Welboen. I did not specifically give It to him. He took that, along with 
a lot of other Information tliat I had that was taken from my files, in connec¬ 
tion witli the difficulty at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliat one of the statements that you accept personal 
re.sponslbility for the truth of, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Welboen. I accept the same responsibility that I would as to any pub¬ 
lished statement that hud gone undenied and to which, as in the case of this one, 
I referred before the congressional committee without a denial having been 
entered ns to its correctness. 

Chairman Walsh. I heard Mr. McLennan testify that his salary during this 
time was $4 per day. If that turns out to" be the truth, have you some means 
to correct the misstatement that occurroil here? 

Sir. Welboen. I doubt if there is any means of determining whether or not 
that is true. I would just as soon believe these figures as true ns the others. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please Indicate the new.spnper from which you 
got those figures? 

Mr. Welboen. I can not. It was published In a number of papers, and I 
may not have the clipping myself at this time. But I want to call your atten¬ 
tion particularly to the fact that before the congressional committee I referred 
to this particular advertisement as to the amount reported to have been paid to 
these gentlemen for the nine weeks’ service, and there no denial was entered as 
to Its correctness. 

Chairman Walsh, Was that in an advertisement In a newspaper? Was it in 
the nature of an advertl.sement that you saw it in the newspaper? 

Mr. WEiaoBN. No; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you mentioned advertisement. 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t remember. It may have been an advertisement. 

Chairman Walsh. May have been an advertisement originally published by 
your company? 

Mr. Welboen. It was not an advertisement originally published by our com¬ 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. Or by any other coal company? 
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Mr. Welbobn. So far aa I know. It was not 

Chairman Walhh. Could you state abont the date of the new^per in which 
that pubiicatlon was made? 

Mr. Welbobn. It was in the early part of 1913. My impression is tliat the 
statement was made a very short time before the congressional committee ar¬ 
rived in Colorado, and that was the 7th of February, I believe, 1914, I should 
say. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this data turned over to the gentleman that wrote 
.vour publicity in August of this year? . 

Mr. Welbobn. No, sir. This « us taken by him or some one representing him— 
a gentleman representing liini that came out here in June. 

Chairman Walsh. I>id you .see a refutation of the claim as to the amount 
that wa.s paid these Iiniiviciuais in the Cliicago Trihune? 

Mr. Welboun. No; I did- not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read tlie Chicago Triimne? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do occasionally. 

C Imiriuan Walsh. Did you .sec a refutation <if it in tiie laitor pujttT puhiishrd 
in Denver? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon read th.al carefuily? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do not 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon see a refuttition of It in the l.tihor Herald of 
Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. Welbobn. I did not 

tlialnnan Walsh. Ditl you see a refutation of it in the ntitionai piiltUeation 
of tlie American Fetleratiou of I.,dior, called tlic Federationist? 

Sir. Welbobn. I did not 
Chainnan Walsh. Do you reail liitit? 

Mr. Weiaobn. I do not 

Clutirman Walsh. Did you see a rofutatinu of it in the St. Louis Itepuhlio? 
Sir. Weldorn. No; I did hot. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that paper? 

Sir. Welbobn. Rarely ever. 

Chainnan Walsh. Well, Sir. Weihorn, if I may ask, did you look any place 
for a refutation of this after you .saw it in the first publication—this advertise¬ 
ment as to- 

Sir. Welbobn (Interrupting). I did not I have had a goml deal to do l)esiiles 
looking for a denial on the part of the other people of statements made oonceru- 
ing their affairs. I gave them the opportunity to deny it l)efore Hie congres¬ 
sional coinmltlee, and it was not there denied. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lawson appear before the congressional com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Weiaorn. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. And testify in your presence? 

Mr. Welbobn. He did. 

Chainnan Walsh. And Slottier Jofte.s apiienre<l before tlie congressional com¬ 
mittee, did she? 

Mr. Welbobn. I understood slie appeansi iu Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon reait Iicr testimony? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how do you know Hint .slie did not denv It? 

Sir. AVelboen. Well, I did not say that she did not deny it there.' I am speak¬ 
ing of tlie investigation that took place in Colorado. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I have lieen asked to ask you this question by a gentleman 
who signs himself "Miner”: Is It not true that tlie operators’ association, 
tlirough its publicity biirean, furnislieii the material regarding salaries of offi¬ 
cers published always In the first instanw in tlie newspapers, from whleli you 
afterwards took it, after its publication? 

Mr. Wei,bobn. It Is not—absointely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. O’Connell states he wislies to ask you a question 
or two In relation to that 

Commissioner CVConneld In the lieginnlng I read this paragraph—It states 
that the report of the secretary-treasurer of the general organization from which 
tliese figures have been taken—not from a newspaper clipping, a.s I take It 
Mr. Welbobn. Well, this—the newspaper which pubilsbed this statement gave 
that as the authority for the figures, as I I'emeuber It. 
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Commissioner O’Cohkhxl Yes; but the reuaing of this woiikl iiiUionte tlmt 
these figures were taken and publlslied us being taken from the general secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the national organization. 

Mr. Weubohn. Well, If the newspaper statement was correct, no violence has 
been done to anyone by the statement In the form In which It Is made. If the 
newspaper statement Is not correct, then, of course, that Is not correct. As I 
have stated two or three times before, there has been opportunity for denial of 
the correctness of these figures given to the people, some of whom are quoted 
here. 

Commissioner O’Co.vneu.. Well, the reading of the matter indicates that 
tliese amounts—these sums of money—have been paid for nine weeks and indi¬ 
cates that the figures are taken from the report of the secretary-treasurer of 
the general organization for the iierlod ending November 3,1913. 

Mr. Weibokn. Yes. 

Oommissiomn* O’Connell. Now, this is the x’eport of the secretary-treasiwer 
of the national organization for that period. 

Mr. Weijiokn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. William Oreen, general secretary-treasui'er, 
and these are his figures for the year ending .November 30, 1913—not for the 
nine months or nine week.s, as indicated in this. 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s. 

Oonnnissionor O’Connell. And I find these same figures for these gentlemen 
covering tlie entire year of the period ending November ,30, 1913, as are quoted 
in lids statement here, iiKlicating tliat tliey have taken the salary and exiien.sos 
of (lie.se men for the entire year from Mr. Giwn’s report, tlie national secretary, 
and made them read nine week.s, as I will quote ttie figures. 

Mr. Weliiohn. I would ha\e to know wliat tlie aetlvitie,s of thi'se gentlemen 
were before the sirike commenced in Colorado. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEt.i,. I’liey are employed annually by the organization, 
and their .salaries go on wliellier tliey are in Colorado or .some place el.se. Tliey 
are paid by tlie national organization. There are some discrepancies in the 
figures when they come to he tabulated, but I notice some of them arc so accu¬ 
rate by cents ns to indicate that for tlie year’s iteriod it would lie lilghly Iniiios- 
silile for tile twii to lie exact just to a eeiil in the expense.s of a man traveling 
over tile couniry, its, for iiistaiiee, in tlie case of Mr. Frank Hayes, for the 12 
months reported by Mr. Green, his exiiense was ¥1,067.20, the exact figures 
quoted for tlie nine weeks in that pubilshed statement of expense. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

I'oiiimi.ssioiii'r ti'CoNNELL. Now, it is hartlly possible, it seems to me, that tliat 
same figure of exiiense.s Miiiild carry year after year, year after year. 

Mr. Welbiikn. Of taiur.se, I have not had acee.ss to the reports of William 
Green, and I have no liiforniatlon whatever as to the source of information of 
the newspapers for this article. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i. Well, they quote this document a.s authority for it. 

Mr. Welborn. I recall uow that Mr. McLennan said yesterday that Mr. 
Haves’s .salary had been ,1;2,500 a year and from tliat Increased to $3,009 or 
$3,300. 

Coiiimi.ssiouer G’Connei.l. The period indicatisl here, Mr. Hayes dreu- in that 
year, etiiiing November 30 of tliat ,vcur, as .salary. $2,.'!0.'i.72. That Is tlie gen¬ 
eral secretary’s report of the amount of salary paid Mr. Hayes, 

Mr. Welborn. Twenty-three hundred and what? 

Conimis.sioner O’Connell. Ninety-live dollars and seventy-two cents. And 
his e.xpenae Is the same as quoted, $1,667.20 for tlie 12 months instead of tlie 
9 weeks. 

Mr. W’KLBORN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And .so tlie figures nm as to ail the parties. Tlie 
expenses mentioned are correct, but a little sllglit dlffererico in the salaries. 

Mr. Welbobn. Well. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For the year; I simply made tliesc statements s« 
a.s to get it in the record as a denial. If you will, for the first time, be it, as to 
tlie figures taken from the report quoteil. 

Mr. Welbobn. Would it lie out of order here to call alteutloii to the .state¬ 
ment Mr. Hayes made at Trinidad, or wlilch was reiiorteil In the new.spupms 
to have been made by him iSepteiuber 1.') of this year, to the effect that the 
strike had already cost $3,044,000, and In eoimectloii with Hint call attention 
to tlie fact that the maxinmm number of men who ieft our employ wlien the 
Strike was called was 4,6J30; that Immediately a considerable number left the 
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Mr. Welbobn. So far aa I know. It was not 

Chairman Walhh. Could you state abont the date of the new^per in which 
that pubiicatlon was made? 

Mr. Welbobn. It was in the early part of 1913. My impression is tliat the 
statement was made a very short time before the congressional committee ar¬ 
rived in Colorado, and that was the 7th of February, I believe, 1914, I should 
say. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this data turned over to the gentleman that wrote 
.vour publicity in August of this year? . 

Mr. Welbobn. No, sir. This « us taken by him or some one representing him— 
a gentleman representing liini that came out here in June. 

Chairman Walsh. I>id you .see a refutation of the claim as to the amount 
that wa.s paid these Iiniiviciuais in the Cliicago Trihune? 

Mr. Welboun. No; I did- not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read tlie Chicago Triimne? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do occasionally. 

C Imiriuan Walsh. Did you .sec a refutation <if it in tiie laitor pujttT puhiishrd 
in Denver? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon read th.al carefuily? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do not 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon see a refuttition of It in the l.tihor Herald of 
Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. Welbobn. I did not 

tlialnnan Walsh. Ditl you see a refutation of it in the ntitionai piiltUeation 
of tlie American Fetleratiou of I.,dior, called tlic Federationist? 

Sir. Welbobn. I did not 
Chainnan Walsh. Do you reail liitit? 

Mr. Weiaobn. I do not 

Clutirman Walsh. Did you see a rofutatinu of it in the St. Louis Itepuhlio? 
Sir. Weldorn. No; I did hot. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that paper? 

Sir. Welbobn. Rarely ever. 

Chainnan Walsh. Well, Sir. Weihorn, if I may ask, did you look any place 
for a refutation of this after you .saw it in the first publication—this advertise¬ 
ment as to- 

Sir. Welbobn (Interrupting). I did not I have had a goml deal to do l)esiiles 
looking for a denial on the part of the other people of statements made oonceru- 
ing their affairs. I gave them the opportunity to deny it l)efore Hie congres¬ 
sional coinmltlee, and it was not there denied. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lawson appear before the congressional com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Weiaorn. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. And testify in your presence? 

Mr. Welbobn. He did. 

Chainnan Walsh. And Slottier Jofte.s apiienre<l before tlie congressional com¬ 
mittee, did she? 

Mr. Welbobn. I understood slie appeansi iu Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon reait Iicr testimony? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how do you know Hint .slie did not denv It? 

Sir. AVelboen. Well, I did not say that she did not deny it there.' I am speak¬ 
ing of tlie investigation that took place in Colorado. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I have lieen asked to ask you this question by a gentleman 
who signs himself "Miner”: Is It not true that tlie operators’ association, 
tlirough its publicity biirean, furnislieii the material regarding salaries of offi¬ 
cers published always In the first instanw in tlie newspapers, from whleli you 
afterwards took it, after its publication? 

Mr. Wei,bobn. It Is not—absointely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. O’Connell states he wislies to ask you a question 
or two In relation to that 

Commissioner CVConneld In the lieginnlng I read this paragraph—It states 
that the report of the secretary-treasurer of the general organization from which 
tliese figures have been taken—not from a newspaper clipping, a.s I take It 
Mr. Welbobn. Well, this—the newspaper which pubilsbed this statement gave 
that as the authority for the figures, as I I'emeuber It. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you have In mind any conditions under which you 
would put collective bargaining In operation In your own industry? 

Mr. Welbobn. I consider we have something approaching very closely col¬ 
lective bargaining In our own Industry now. Our men are free to and do come 
to ollicers of the company—to my own oflice and to tluit of the general manager 
and to others—with their grievances or wltli their suggestions. There is In each 
camp one or more men who are always closely in touch with the sentiment 
of the men—men who can and do convey to us the impressions, adverse and 
otherwi.se, of our workmen. Tlirougli tliat we are able to get at evll.s occa¬ 
sionally without or before complaints are actually made. We have taken up 
a great many matters on the suggestion of some of our workmen—not always 
by an Indivlilnal. 1 tliink if two or three men go to a superintendent or a 
manager with suggestions or with grievances, wliatever you may call tliem 
that are not wholly individual they, in a way, represent collective bargaining. 
. Cliairman Wai.hh. D(X’S your company liavo claims at the present time 
again,St tlie State of Colorado for hoard and supplies funilslied tlie militia? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I <lon't know. I believe all our bills have been paid by 
tlie corti/icales of indebtedness mentioned. 

Cliairman Walsh. To wliat extent, if any, did yourself and other officers 
of tlie company cooperate witli the adjutant general of tlie State and tlie 
otlier oliicers of the Mational Guard? 

Mr, AVelroen. Wc cooperated in tlie same way Hint I tliiiik that every law- 
abiding citizen, wlio was deeply Interested, did. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ell, just briefly and in detail slate. 

Mr. AA’elbor.n. I do not know just exactly what you want to get at. 

Cliiiirman AVai.sh. Did you excliange amiuunitlon? 

Mr. AA'elbokn'. Tliey took our amnumltiou and guns when l.liey came Inlo the 
held and they have not Imniglit Ibeni liack, and, tbat being the case, I should 
say that there was no exchange, fl-aughtor.) 

Chairman AA’at.sh. I’lea.se preserve order. 

To your knowledge, did your mine guards at any time use any aunnunilion 
belonging to the State militia? 

Mr. AA'elbor.v. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman A\'al.su. To your knowleilge diil tlie Stale militia at any lime use 
Hie ammunition wliich tliey had taken from your company? 

Air. AA'elborx. I have been told tliat tliey did. 

I'llialrman AA'ai,.sh. Tlie principal inipiiry was. Did tliey use the machine guns 
of your company after they took them? 

Air. AA'elboiin. I was Informed they did on occasions. 

Chairman AAWl,sii. Have j-ou any tirst-lmnd knowledge of it? 

Air. AA’Ei.BoitN. No. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Do you have any knowledge of any of Hie mine guards 
employed by your company joining tlie State militia? 

Air. AA'ELiiOKN. I have been tohl that some of our mine guards did. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Do you know bow many? 

Air. AA’elborx. No, .sir; I do not. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did any of them join under orders from you? 

Air. AAH:LnoiiN. None joined tinder orders from me. 

Chairman AValsh. Or under request from you? 

Mr. AA’elbobn. Nor under request. 

Chairman AA'.u.sii. Or under the request or onler of any other officer of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to .vour knowledge? 

Air. Welbokx. To my knowledge, no. 

Cliairman AA’.\i,kh. Have any of tlie officor.s of fiie National Guard, not 
employed In the operation of your mines, received com[iensatlon or any favor 
of any sort from any memher of your eompany at any time, to your knowledge! 

Air. AA'elbobn, No; they have not; except that after the militia were taken 
out of the field wc employed some of them, and I think the number possibly 
included officers. AA'e employed them ns watchmen, or guards, if that term 
may be preferred. They were still officers of the militia, hut not officers In 
active service. 

Chairman AValsh. They were employed ns guards for the protection of the 
company’s property? 

Air. AA’elbobn. Xes; that was after the militia were nImo.st entirely taken 
out of the field, In the early part of April, but several were taken out even at 
a later date than that. 

Chairman AValsh. .About how many were thus employed? 
aSSlD-S. Doc. m. 64-1—vol 7--38 
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Mr. WKLBOBfi. I do not know; not a very great many, because on April 20, 
maybe before April 20, our total number of guards had gotten down to 
about 100. 

Chairman Wamh. I believe you stated you had now more than sufficient 
men to operate your mines? 

Mr. WEr.B 0 KN. Yes; we have 22 miiie.s. Twenty-two were operating when 
the strike was called; seven of those have not been started up since because 
of poor business. VVe are now operating 1.1, at which we are employing as 
many men as the same mines einploya] before the strike. There la a very 
fair prospect of our being obiiged to close some of those mines; In fact, we 
will have to do so unless there is an immediate Improvement In business. 
That Is a condition that has never confronted us before at this season of the 
year. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Aside from violence. If ,vour property i.s protected and 
peace maintained in the strike zone tlio matter is at an end? 

Mr, Welbohn. Yes; tlie mutter Is at an end. If the strike was callwl ollC we 
would not open another proiierty this winter. 

Chairman Walsh. We have heard tile liistory of tliis mining floid toid, and 
you have been here for a great many years yourself, aTid iliere have appanuitly 
been recurrences of trouble every year foi' the lust 10 years. I want to ask 
you If you believe tliat Industrial peace brouglit aimut and following tlirough 
all of the agencies tiuit have been tit work here in Colorado will be iiermanent? 

Mr. Welbokn. Do you mean the industrial iieace tliat we have luid? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you say it is all over, and if uotldng else i.s done. 

Mr, WEiJtOR.N. It would he perTiinnent .lust so long as the liiws are lived 
up to, as long as tin’ woi-Iiiueu are sure tliat tlie laws will he enforced. As 
long ns the agitators and strike li'aders know tliat they won't he permitted 
to violate the law without having to answer. 

(liairnian Walsh. I5nl, as I understand you, recurrences are likely to occur 
if agitators come into the field in snilicieiu mmibers at any lime. 

Mr. Welboen. If men nre allowed to arm tliemselves—men wlio never lived 
in Colorado; first, if men are allowed to come into the Slate from tiie outside 
again and strike, and it is possible to hriiig millions of dollars from other 
States in lierc to conduct tliat strike; if those foreigners, or olliers, wlio may 
lie willing to carry a gnu and conduct tliat sort of a campaign, nre allowed to 
be brouglit in here and work ngainst tlie citizens and tlie aniboritles of tlie 
State, you can not prevent violence, you can not conduct industrial operations 
In a peaceful way. 

Cbalrman Walsh. I gallier it is your opinion Hint )X'ace can not lie main¬ 
tained as long as people come in from tlie outside and arm tliemselves and 
commit violence? 

Mr. Welhoun. I do not mean to say Unit violence may not be Initiated at 
liomo, but I want to impress on you Hint this violmice started from Influences 
from the outside. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. I am trying to get at soinetidng in (lie future, if I can. 

Mr. Welbokn. If tlie agitators, (lie leaders of lids particular labor organiza¬ 
tion, will beliave tliemselves and allow (lie men to work as suits tliemselves, 
and tlie operators continue to behave tliemselves as they have done for years— 
pay tlie men good wages, and Iietler wages tiian tlie men earn eisewliere, I do 
not see wliy industrial peace should not continue indefinitidy. 

Cluiirnian Walsh. You mean l>y “helmie tliemselves," to comjily witli tlie 
laws of the State? 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes; comply with tlie laws of tlie State and not interfere 
wllh men of otlier coal operators and onr employees who are conducting our 
affairs in a barmonlotis way. 

Chairman Walsh. You nieiin interfere witli you in a legal manner? 

Mr. Welbokn. No; not in a legal manner; as tills Interference occurred. 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking entirely of the future. Is It your idea 
that peace will be maintained In this field permanently unless violence is used 
by .some person within or without the State? 

Mr. Welbobn. I know of no reason why It should not. 

Cbalrman Walsh. What has heen the (otal cost of the strike to date to your 
company. Including all expenses, loss of revenue, publicity, and everything else? 

Mr. Wblbobn. Our loss of revenue incident to the strike and the direct 
cause of the .strike last year was something less than ?l,000.0(l0. There vras 
a much greater decrease than that in our earnings, but we actually lost more 
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money, as compared with the previous year’s operations, la our steel depart¬ 
ment as a result of poor business tlian we did on account of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, what amount should be cimrged as a 
loss growing entirely out of the strike, if you can approximate It? 

Ml-. Wblbobn. I should say $800,000. 

Chalnnan Walsh. What would you say was the total cost to the entire 
coal industry of Colorado? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know of a better way to establish that than to multi¬ 
ply It by three. Our produeltlon Is about a third of tlie total. 

Cbairman Walsh. That Is about one-third of the total? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chalrnmn W.il.sh. I believe it was .stated that your three corapanb's pro- 
dnce 66 per cent of the entire output of coal, and that your company produced 
46 IKO- cent of the 60 per cent; is that eon-eel? 

Mr. Weliiobn. That statement was not correct if made in that form. Our 
corapany pnsluces about one-third of the output of the State, in which we use 
46 iiei- cent In our .steel operations. Our proportions of the consumption of the 
whole steel or competitive buslnes.s is about 26 per cent. But our relation, 
so far as the strike is concertieil. to the total cost—our cost relative to the 
total cost Is about J to 3. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the cost of the strike of 1904 to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr, WELimuN. I do not know as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Wei.born. No; I think I could not. It did not last as long as this strike. 
My impression is that the Indirect cost was gi-eater hecause trade (-onditions 
were more pros[ierous at that time, and tlie Interferi'iice with our steel opera¬ 
tions was more marked. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that relation apiily to all of the coal companies ns it 
does to yours? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I slaaild say that oilier compaides must liave lost less in 
the strike of 16 years ago than onrsidves. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there bemi any considerable com-entration of the coal 
companies in recent years? 

Mr. Weluorn. No; on the contrary, tliere lias been a considerable increase in 
the mimlier of coal companies and a corresponding decrease in our own iiropor- 
tion to the total produced. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a memorandum of the documents which you 
agr<*ed to produce this morning when you were on the witness stand? 

Mr. Welborn. I think some one else of our peojilo will have it; It la being 
looked up. 

Chairman Walsh. When may wo exiiect to get it? 

Mr. Welborn. I think I can give it to you Jlonday or even this afternoon, 
late |ierbap.s—certainly by Monday. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 w-ould like very much to get it tills aflernwm if I could, 
but I do not want to rush you on it. 

Mr. Welborn. I should like to go over lids correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is some of it tliat we agreed with you should not he 
produced publicly if It was not germane to the issue here, and if you cun lm\e 
that corre.spondence here at 4.;^ o'ehs-k tlie commission will undertake to go 
over it with you, so that it can be Introduced Monday morning. 

Mr. Welborn. We will try to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any statement you would like to make voluntarily. 
Mr. Welborn, or aby explaimtion .you wish to make of any testimony heretofore 
given? If so, you may do so at this time. 

Mr. Welborn. Yo.s; there are a few- statements I would like to make. A few 
wTong Impressions probably gained from false statements heretofore made I 
w'oald like to correct. 

In connection with the discussion Just had with respect to collective bargain¬ 
ing and the United Mine Workers of America, I would like to read Into the 
record a letter of the secretary of the assoi-iation of bituminous coal oiH-ratm-s 
addressed to Patrick Gllday, district president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, it la dated last Dec-emher—no; Deeember, 1913. It reads: 

"Dear Sir; The executive board of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Op«-atoi-s of Central Peimsylvaula held a meeting liere to-day, approved and 
directed that the following comuiunlcatiou be forwarded to you at onc-&” 
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Clmlrmnn Waish. To whom was that directed? 

' Mr. Weibobn. To Patrick Oilday, the gentleman just appointed on the media¬ 
tion board. This was a letter sent by W. B. Roberts, secretary of the bitumi¬ 
nous coal operators’ association of that district. It continues as follows; 

“ IVIiereas tlic Association of Bituminous Coal Oiierators of Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania, hereinafter called the Operators, entered into an agreement bearing 
date April 20, 1912, with the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 
2, hereinafter called the Mine Worker.s, for tlie purpose of governing their 
relations as to wages, general rule.s; and 
" Whereas this agreement was consummated and entered into by tlie Operators 
on the expressed assurance that tliis contract would be faithfully kept and 
twrformed by tlie Mine Workers, and that tlie odicials of your organization 
guaranteeil the full performance of this contract on the part of the Mina 
Workers; and 

“ Wliereii.s rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide, ‘ should differences arise 
between the Operators and Mine Workers as to the meaning of the provisions 
of this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the agree¬ 
ment, there shall be no suspension of work on account of sucli differences, 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences Immaliately; First, 
through tlie management of the mine and tiie mine committee; second, the 
first melliod failing, tlie matter sliail be referred to the Operators’ commis- 
,sioner and the Mine Workers’ coninii.ssloncr, and in tlie event of a failure of 
siicli coiiiniissionors to reacli an agreement, tl.'en to be referreii to a permanent 
board of arbitration, whose decision shall be final, nevertheless the year 1913 
has resulted in an ab.soIuto disregard of these covenants on the part of the 
Mine Workers; and 

" Whereas notvvitlistandlng th fact that rule No. 13 provides ‘ tlie right to hire 
and discharge, the management of the mine, and tlie direction of tlie working 
forces are vested exclusively in the Operators, and the llniteil Mine Workers 
of America shall not abridge that right, tlie Mine Workers have absolutely 
disregarded tliis rule in that tliey liave at ininieroiis times .servixl notices on 
substantially every Operator belonging to onr association that unless all of 
tlie employees working for sucli oiierutor should bei'ome members of the union 
on or before certain dates mentioned in said notices tliat they, tlie. Mine 
Workers, would clo.se or shut down the Operators’ respective mines, and in 
many Instances did close the mines for this reason ami refused to return to 
work unless such nonunion employees were discharged. This conduct is in 
direct violation of your contract and specilically interferes witli and abridges 
the rlglit of tlie Operator to hire and diseliar.ge, of tlie management of the 
mine, and of the direction of the working forces; tliis conduct and violation 
of contract on part of the Mine Workers, as well as that mentioned in the 
precetling paragraph. Inns re.siilted in more than 100 strikes during tlie life of 
our scale agreement; and 

“Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the Oiwrators appealed to you as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2 to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your reiieated admissions that the Mine 
Workers were not living up to their contract, but tliat you individually were 
doing all in your power to compel performiince tliereof, nevertheless it has 
been oiien and notorious that your subofllcials, organizers, and like employees 
have been continuing this line of conduct down to the present date; and 
“Whereas notwltlistanding tlie fact tliat the Operators liave apiiealed to John 
P. White, national president of the Mine Workers of America, for the per¬ 
formance of tills contract on part of tlie Mine Workers, and that he has re¬ 
plied that full authority has lieen given to you to deal with the situation, still 
sucli conduct continues down to date; and 
“ Whereas these violations of contract have become so notoriously defiant and 
continued that the membersiilp of this association have frequently and de¬ 
terminedly notified its executive board that unless this conduct ceased at once 
they would withdraw from this association on the ground that It was useless 
to contract with a body that absolutely refused to carry out their contract and 
with no person snlliclcntly in control of the Mine Workers to enforce the per¬ 
formance of the same: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Operators enter into a vigorous protest against the 
line of conduct hereinbefore mentioned, and demand of Patrick Gllday, 
president, and the executive board of the Mine Workers of tills district, an 
Immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore recited, and that they strictly 
enforce on the part of the Mine Workers their covenants contained In said 
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contract, and In event of the failure to cense svich conduct within the next 
10 days, that the president and secretary of the Operators’ association shall 
call a special meeting of the members thereof for the purpose of considering 
the final dissolution of Its association on the specific ground that It Is useless 
to enter Into contract obligations with a body that steadfastly refuses to fulfill 
the same and which no official apparently has power to enforce. 

"Yours, truly, 

“ W. R. Robebts, Scm-idiii.’’ 

Chairman Walsit. What is tlie date of that? 

Mr. Welbobn. December 12, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please hand that to tlie messenger? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. In connection with that, I would like to say that 
so far as 1 know no important steel operator is dependent—or which produces 
its own coal and coke, has the United Mine Workers of .America as a partner 
in Its coal operations. Tlie details recited tlierc would soon result, if we 
were compelled to operate wltli the union, and experience similar trouble. In 
closing down our steel plants. It Is impossible. Impracticable at least, to carry 
more than a few days’ .supply of fuel on hand. If we are to be—if a steel 
operator had to be subjected to the shutting down of the coal properties 
supplying It with fuel for weeks or months, or for a year or two, it would 
place it in a very weak condition In comparison with Its com|ictitora. I do 
not know whether I have convinced you gentlemen that our wages are higher, 
than arc paid In other .sections of tlie United States in unionized districts 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a document there on that? 

Jlr. Weibobs. No; hut I have that pretty clear in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. My information on that subjc>ct is not at all exhaustive, 
and if you have anything else to give us I wish you would state It. 

Mr. Welbobn. Illinois reports show that the average earnings of coal 
miners In that State are a little .above .|CIK) per year, 'riie average earnings 
of the coal miners employed liy us approximates .$1,000 per year—slightly less, 
Iiorhaps. The scale of the day men is universally higtier in Colorado than 
in any sections in the East with which I am acipiaintcil. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. (live it to us at the per ton. You spoke In there 
somewhere there was not the .same nnnihcr of tons. 

Mr. W’ELBORN. The .scale per ton is not susceptible of comparison. That is 
all covered by the thickness of the vein and its general character. The scale 
in—we have 4 or .1 scale.s in southern flolorado alone, and probably 10 or 20 
different scales In the State. And I think there are probably mines at which 
the smallest scale is paid that makes it possible for the men to earn more 
than they can in those paying tlie liigber scale. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do I gather, then, that your men who are 
working the same number of hours per month would approximate—or per year 
would approximate around $400 gi'eater in Colorado than in Illinois? 

Mr, Welbobn. It is possible that the men in Illinois do not work as many hours 
per year or as many days per year. I am not clear as to that, but thc'figures 
may be In ray office. But I am quite sure that they do not work as many days per 
year as our men, but I am sure they do not make as much per day when they 
work ns our men. We have a great many men, and it is true of all operators in 
the State, who earn from .$125 to .$175 per month, and the average is around .$4— 
more than $4 In. most mines. 

Chairman Walsh. State anything else you wish to state upon that subject, 
because I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Welbobn. Have you gentlemen—have you covered the question of houses 
and stores and other conditions at the mines ns much as you wish? 

Commissioner Lennon. Tell us about the relations of the saloons—the rent. 
Do you furnish the fixtures put in the saloons or do you own the saloon buildings? 

Jlr. Welbobn. We own three buildings, possibly four. I think we have one in 
western Colorado at a small mine, but we own three buildings In the coal dis¬ 
trict of the State in which saloons are located. We charge a monthly rental 
based on the cost of the building. We have nothing to do with the fixtures. 
We have nothing to do with anything else except that we exercise a form of 
regulation over the conduct of the saloons. We require that It sliall close at an 
early hour In the evening and that It shall close on occasions of special excite¬ 
ment. 
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Coinmlssloner Lekkon. I uiwlerstood one of the witnesses—T have forgotten 
just who it was—that the rental was based on the number of iiien employed la 
the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the Victor-Ainerlean Fuel Co. 

Jlr. Weluokn. That is not so with our company. 

Coniiiilssloiier TjENno.n. Do you deduct bills owing saloons from the pay of the 
men wlien presented? 

Mr. Weluoen. No; we do not 

Commissioner B.vli.ard. May I ask a question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

tkanmissloner Hall.\ri). From some questions of tlie eliairman T was a little 
uncertain about tiie cliarge of ,$t per month for merilcal attendance; is that 
universal in all mines everywliere? 

Mr. Welboen. I said I think it is a pretty common practice, wliere a liospital 
service is operated hy a large emidoyer, wliether a railroad or some other com- 
IMin.v. In Colorado I know of only two or three oompanies lliat liave in eoiinec- 
tloii with their operations the hospital service; hut in all tliese I believe the 
charge is .$1 per mau per month. 

Ciiairman Walsh., Does tlmt include medical treatment for tlio family itself? 

Mr. Weluobn. Yes. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Witli the exception of tlie one in.stance; Hint is. the wife in 
ddldtiirth? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

.' Chairman \Yalsh. Have you got all the data with yon close nt hand on tlie 
statistics of wage scales? 

Mr. Welhoiin. I liave liero a report, but before Hauling that my associate tias 
suggested that I iio.ssilily left it oiveri to iiiferem'e tliat tliere were many other 
saloons in our camiis than those operating in our three Imildiugs. There are 
some In certain camps, but Ihere are a number of camps with saloons, and it is 
our purpose at the earliest date iiossihle to establish chilirooiiis at these points 
where there are salwms in onr buildings or in the imildiugs belonging to otlier 
lieople. We liave plans all but complete for a mimber of ciub buildings. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you if you would please funii.sh us 
with all tlie statistics you luive in your office witli reference to wages, say. for 
the past five ywtrs. 

Mr. Wei.boiin. You woutd like tlie various scales? 

Chairman Wal.sh. The various scales, as well as all the statistics yon have 
upon the wage question, and our statisticians tlien can make tlieir own com¬ 
parisons. 

Mr. Weijjoiik. I want to refer to a roixirt of two auditing committees, one ap¬ 
pointed by the governor and aiiotlier by a oimmlttee of newspapw men for tlie 
purpo.se of investigating uages in our—in tlie mines of tlie Colorado company. 
At the beginning of the strike we advertisisl in detail the earnings of our miiiei s 
at 8 nunilver of mines. I think all of tliem averaged more tlian .$-1; that is to 
say, the average at each mine was more tlian $4, and In the case of each mine 
that incindeil all employf-es, ail coal diggers. Tliose piirticular lolvertisemeiits 
were investigated liy one of tliese committees, and another one went over the rec¬ 
ords of sevwal coiiipanios for Die period of a year, taking mines at random. They 
proved the average wage to lie at the Victor F’uel f!o, mines, 5i4,Sl* nt Die 
Kocky Mountain Fuel mines, and $3.76 at tlie Colorado Fuel & Irmi Co, mines, 
and they proved the con-eetiie.ss of particular advertlsenieiits which had sliown 
other averages above $4. I will not take the time to read those, I will stibrait 
something on that point, though. 

Chairman Wai.,sh. Yon can furnish all the statistics you have, and we will 
make our own comparlsoii.s. 

Mr. WELnoRsr. It lias just been suggested that we refer to the record of the 
proceedings ivefore the eoiigressional committee, if you happen to have it; at 
page 2544, I think, the advertisements commenced^ and here is my copy if you 
woukl care to look at It. 

Chairman Walsh. tVe have one. 

Mr. Welbobn. At page 2544. Wlien Mr. Hayes came to Colorado In August, 
1913, he almost immediately called upon the governor and within a compara¬ 
tively short time, I think, had a number of coiiferenc-es with the goverimr. 
He stated that the miners had a great many grievances which they had—which 
bis organization came in here to reilress. No mention was made at that time 
of the Intention to demand an increase in wages. He mentioned all the other 
demands, I think, Included iu the formal circular afterwards prepared. Gov. 
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Ammons called on me after the first meeting and told me something of the 
Interview. I told the governor how I felt about the gentleman's puriaise, and 
I believed he was here for no other reason than to organize the Colorado mines 
and force the operators to make contracts with them. The governor then told 
me that Mr. Hayes had said that unless recogidtion could be secured a strike 
would be called. He admitted at or before that time that tlie operators had 
somewhat anticipated his demands, but claimed that the State could not en¬ 
force the laws except tlirougli the assistance of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization. I said to the governor that we wouhl not recognize the union, 
explaining to him what recognition meant; that as to all of the otintr i)r)lnts 
which Hayes had brought up he—tlie governor—tiiight—or liad my consent 
to make Inspection and inquiry at our mines and pass final judgment as to 
whether or not we were complying with the conditions; tliat we would abide 
by his recommendation. I tiiink the governor will he very willing to alNrm 
that. 

I do not know whether we have covered the composition of tlmt convention 
of September 1.*) sufficiently. 

Chairman Walsti. If you have any slalement you want to make, iilease 
do so. 

Ml'. Wemobn. I am convinced that the convention. i>rnctically sixuiking, or 
the delegates to the conv(>ntion, iiracfically speaking, were .selected by tlte 
United Mine Workers of America. Tla'ir purpose wa.s very plain. Their ac¬ 
tions in southern Colorado, the various talks that Haye.s bad with the governor, 
all Indicated one thing, and one alone would .satisfy them, and that was the, 
recognition of the union. 

The result of the convention was just as we all anticipated. The strike wa.s 
called. One of our first investigations—the first investigation made of the 
affair, a so-called investigation, was by Ethidbert Stewart, who was aiipointed 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson and called jit our New York office ofl’erlng his 
sitrvices ns mediator before the convention <if September l.'i. September 1.) 
occurred on Mtinday. He called at our New York office the week before. At 
that time tlie convention had been called, but Mr. Hayes, Mr. Lawson, and 
others, according to our press reports, were stating that they diil not know 
whether or not there would be n strike, that that would depend entirely uiuin 
the action.s of the men, as they claimed, not the delegatp.s to the convetitlon. 
Mr. Stewiirt notified Mr. Jlurphy. I think lie told liim that the matter was 
being handled in Colorado. Mr. Stewart came to Colorado and devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to the United Mine Workers, and after being here 
3(1 days or two weeks, through Oov, .Ammons, asked for an Interview with the 
coal operators. The Interview was short, and a statement from him concern¬ 
ing it appeared in the next morning's paimr. I want to read what was said 
on that occasion and had published. It is us follows: 

“At the invitation of (lov. Ammons, made at Ibe request of Etlielbert Stew¬ 
art, J. F. Welborn, D. W. Brown, and .1. 0. Osgood met Mr. Stewart at the 
governor’s office Tlmrsday evening, October 9, Oov. Ammons being present at 
the interview. 

“ In view of the fact that Mr. Stewart has seen fit to make public a statement 
regarding the interview which is misleading we deem it proper to make the 
following statement: 

“ In the course of the conversation Mr. Stewart stated that he came to 
Colorado as a representative of Secretary of Labor Wilson, of the l*resldenf.s 
Cabinet; that he was uppointeil prior to the calling of the strike; that he came 
to act as mediator in connection nlth the differences which had not arisen 
when he was appointed, and that Ids appointment was made at the request of 
tlie United Mine Workers of America. 

" He stated, in answer to an inquiry, that he was not a member of a labor 
organization, but to an Inquiry us to whether he could act as mediator with an 
open and unprejudiced mind he made no answer. 

“Mr. Stewart stated that as he came to Colorado at the request of the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America he had spent most of his time 
with them. 

“ Tlie operators present stated they would l>e glad to furnish him with any 
information he desired or to answer any Inquiries he wished to make with 
regard to conditions and the causes wlilch led up to the strike from their 
point of view, but Mr. Stewart said he did not care for any information from 
them upon that subject. 
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“ Mr. Stewart tlien asked If the managers of the mining properties involved 
In this dispute would hold a formal, ofliclal conference with the officers of the 
miners’ organization at any place the operators might suggest, or whether they 
would meet the officers of the miners’ organization with the governor and him¬ 
self in a purely Informal way to talk over the matter, such meeting to be 
unofficial. 

St 'J’o this tlie operators answered that they would not meet the officers of 
the miners’ organization, eitlier ns officers or ns individuals, or have any busi¬ 
ness relations witli tliein of any kind. That tliey held Mr. Hayes, vice presi¬ 
dent of the organization, and ids associates, ns responsible for the present strike, 
for the violence and di.sordcr that e.vist in the coal-mining district of the State, 
for'all the efforts that were being made against tlie peaceable working of their 
properties, and to prevent the men now working from continuing at work. 
That there was no question now involved hut the rigid of tlie coal companies 
of the State to operate their properties, be protected from violence, and that 
tlielr employees sliould be protected from violence and intimidation. 

" Mr. Stewart then asked if the operators had any proposition that they 
would like to have him submit to the miners, to which tliey answered tliat they 
ligd none. 

“Mr. Stewart then stated he would make a report to the Secretary of Labor 
in Waslilngton, which would include a rwommcudatlon that a congressional 
investigation sliould be held. 

i t “ To tliis tlie operators replied tliat they had been informed at the Inception 
Of his visit that the purpose of his visit was to hay tlie basis for such an in¬ 
vestigation ; that they courted an investigation liy Congress and so long us such 
investigation was fair and not for political purposes, but simply to arrive at 
facts, tliey would welcome it. 

" .T. F. WET.BOKN. 

“ 1). \V. BaowN. 

“ J. C. Oscooi).’’ 

Somewhat later than that Mr. Wilson came liere. The governor referred to 
tlie conferences between tlie coal operators and tliroe of tlieir former employees, 
at wlilch Jlr. Wilson was present. Mr. Wilson participated in tlie latter part of 
that conference and in every .sense of the word, us 1 think the governor stated, 
approvetl the governor’s conclusions, whicli were later reduced to writing and 
a recommendation to botli sides. We iield then, as we always have, that we 
were willing to meet our employees on any question. We conlirnied that decla¬ 
ration by meeting even tlie former employees who were then on .strike. 

You are familiar with the investigation liy tlie congressional committee, and 
the fact that it has made no report. I want to say in connection with that, 
that witness after witne.ss perjured himself. Witnesses were put under oath 
who perjuerd themselves on the stand, and in a nnmlier of cases the perjury 
was proven while tlie witnesses were on tlie stand witliout so much as a repri¬ 
mand being administered by tlie clialrman. 

Our last investigating body before you gentlemen came was composed of 
Messrs. Davies and Fairley. Fairley, whom you doubtless know or have 
heard—if not now, he was recently of tlie United Mine Workers of America. 
He was announced as an impartial investigator. I never saw Fairley but once. 
Davies told us it was ids purpose to coniine his investigations to the operators’ 
side of the question. He very early told us tliat he found conditions here much 
more favorable to the men than lie liad anticipated. Tlieir general living 
conditions and wages were far better than lie had been accustometl to seeing in 
Kentuck.v. I think he said tlie wages were about 50 per cent higher than the 
wages paid In Kentucky. He went so far as to say to me that he had been 
informed by Secretary Wilson, when he left Waslilngton, that he would And con¬ 
ditions here satisfactory in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s properties, and that 
we were well in advance of the law in .some of our practices. He may have 
told other companies the same tiling, and probably did; I know there is Justifica¬ 
tion for the statement. 

We rather anticipated—I did personall,v—a report from Mr. Davies that 
would be consistent with the facts. He said to us that If lie made a report or 
recommendation lie would submit it to us before it was sent to Secretary 
Wilson. I was therefore very much surpri.sed when the truce proposal came 
from the President to find that it was almost identical in form and substance-^ 
absolutely the same thing that had been rejiorfed from Trinidad ns having 
been prepared by the United Mine Workers. The communication came from 
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the President In the first week of September. It was in the last week of July 
that certain representatives of tlie United Mine Workers announced in Trinidad 
that they were preparing a report from Messrs. Davies and Fairley, which thfiw 
gentlemen would submit to Secretary of Labor Wilson, and which in turn 
would be presented to us as a basis for a settlement of the strike, I am calling 
attention to that to show the absolutely unfair and prejudiced method or char- 
iicter of Investigation conducted l)y Davies and Fairley, who apparently are 
still at work, though not in Colorado. *■ 

I do not know whether the fact has been biauight out that ail of these tent 
colonies were e.stalillshed at strategic points, commanding tlie entrance to 
canyons in which the most important coal properties were situated. 

C'liairman Wai.sii. I think not in tills hearing, Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. WKi.Bonrt. That is a fact. The Ludlow tent colony commands the en¬ 
trance—tlie public road passes rlglit by it—to two canyons in which are lo¬ 
cated a total of six very imiiortant coal proiicrties in Colorado. If was Im- 
pos.sib!e for workmen or our own emplo.vees—tlie mine workmen or our superin¬ 
tendents to travel on the country road wltliiii a day or two after tlie strike 
was called. 

When the increase in the number of mine guards was made, on account of (lie 
violence which started tlie day following tlie strike, we assured llie governor 
Unit the guards would he kept on company iiroiierly. Tliat assurance was 
lived up to in every sense of tlic word, except Unit they were allowed to act 
as escorts to tlie superinteiideuts or otlier employees going from our Berwimt S 
and Tobasco mines over tlie station at Ludlow; tliat was underatwid by the' 
govej'iior. Ollier colonies were locati'd in equally imiKirtant positions. 

Koine wKiiesses have stated that the strikers of to-day were ilie strikebreak¬ 
ers of 10 years ago. I want to say in ilio'iiiost positive terms that that Is not 
true. 

I do not iK'liove in applying the teriii strikolireakcr to the men In oiir em¬ 
ploy 10 years ago, as they were In every soii.se of the word workmen coming 
iicre and reimilniiig. 

I think that In the natural sitling process a very small percentage of our 
employees in Seiiteiiiher of Inst year were men who came at the time of the 
former strike, though .some of them undoubtedly ivere. Many of our men 
have been with us 20 years; some few 30 years, hut the so-called strikebreakers 
of 10 years ago wore not the strikers of to-diiy. And Senator Patterson erlti- 
clzed ns for reforring to tho.se who were committiiig llic violence In October 
as “foreigners.” lie stated that we had brought them here. That, in every 
sense of the word—that is, the slatoiiieiit Unit \vc laid hrought them liere—is, 
in every sense of tlie word, false. Tliat tliose wlio were guilty of the most 
of the Violence were strikers I liolieve is true. But I claim that they were 
not our former employees. In fact, I know- that llicy were not. In the main. 
I'eteraiis of the Balkan war found Ihe strikers' ranks a very desindile place 
to go, and many of-fhem wore emiiloycd, or wont lliero and really led in the 
raids made on the iiiiiiiiig properties, Tliey forced many of the so-called, many 
of file actual strikers (o accompany I hem, .vet I donlit It very many of oiir 
former employees engaged in this serious part of llie violence. Tliey were in 
(lie raids and made a show of nninbers, liiit I do not think a large number, a 
large proportion of them engaged in the attempts to destroy our property and 
kill our people. 

On one occasion, wiiliin two or tlirce iiioiitiis, the Ludlow tent Colony, all 
that district there in wliich the strikers in large iiumliers, so-called strikers, 
are now living—was practically witliont (Ireeks on account of their having 
gone to work, those who liad formerly iieeii tliere, returned to work. I think 
at one lime tliev got down to 10 or l.'i, or something like that. In a very 
sliort time the number of Greeks increased to a very substantial flgtire, and 
Ihe Greek ranks are now composed of men wlio were not formerly employed 
in tlie coal mines. 

Mr. Osgood read some figures info tlie record tlie other day showing the 
miiiiber of men, of English-speaking men, immediately after the strike was 
called. In October, immediately after the strike was called, 7,696. In the fol¬ 
lowing month, November, 8,016 were at work; 8,016 represented about 05 per cent 
of tlie original number, the numher employed Just before the strike. 

As I stated awhile ago, no men were brought in until December, and then 
less than a thousand, and a considerable number of those Joined the strikers’ 
ranks. I think not over 500 or 600 of the new men—700 at tlie outside—went 
to work. Yet, in December the total number working had lncrea.sed to 9,666, 
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and In January It was over 10,000. There are now 11,440 working, 900 less 
than when the strike was called. Those men are working shorter time than 
has usually been the ca.se at this season of the year. Nine thousand men In 
Colorado would to-day produce all of the coal that the market will take. 

It may not t)e out of order here to give .some figures, which, from one point 
of view, cause no pride on my [wirt, but they are figures which serve to in(Ucate 
that we are doing about as wo can for our workmen. 

In 11 years (Oir company has paid !i!0fi0,000 in dividends on a capital stock 
of $,'i6,0(KMKK). In the .same time we have paid somewhere between $90,000,000 
and $95,000,000 In wages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you repeat those figures? 

Mr. Wei,bor."j. Nine hundred and sixty thousand dollars we have paid in 
dividends. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Whii'h would be about $90,000 a ,vear? 

Mr. Wei,boiin. Yes; but practically all paid In one year. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, On how much capitalization? 

Mr. Wr.i.m)RN. I'liirty-six million dollars; about 2.7 per cent. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Two ami seven-tenths on- 

Mr. Welrokn. In 11 years; not tliat per cent iK'r annum. 

Coinndssioner Weinstock. It would be about one-ipiaiTor of 1 per cent a 
year? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; sometidng about lhat. 

;; Comml.s.sioner Weix.stock. On the investment? 

< Mr, Wei.bobn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinst'ock. Poes that reasonably i'epn‘sent actual invest¬ 
ment or water? 

Mr. Welbobn. I know of no water in it. I say it represents actual invest¬ 
ment. The worth is there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. With that Idnd of a sbowin.g, if I may he per- 
mltteil to ask at this point, how did you get capital to Invest? 

Mr. WET.noRN. Well, unfortunately for the capitalist, we had it, and after 
It was there he had to allow it to remain. We have not taken In any new 
capital In tlie hast 10 or 12 years. He has lived in hope—some of them have 
had hopes, I know—but be could not get it back after it was put in the 
business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say tiiat this $900,000 dividend was imid 
largely in one year? 

Mr. Wet.born. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What year was tiiat paid, if I may ask? 

Mr. WEi.Boax. I’aiii for 1912-it!. Tiiat represented a part of ."iinuiiated 
dividends. I think that represented part of tiie cumulated dividends on pre¬ 
ferred stock and was paid very slowly out of lla- cuimilatiai surplus. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the market value of tiiat stock at the 
present time? 

Mr. Wewiokn. Just at tlie moment I fear it has no market value to speak of. 
Immedlatel.y prior to the war and the closing of the slock exchanges it was 
selling around 30, perhaps a little under 30, the common stock. Tliere is a 
small preferred issue of $ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Wki.rorn. That is ail right. I woiiiil be glad to answer you. I much 
prefer you did It. 

Commissioner BAi.T.Aan. Any lionds? 

Mr. Wei,BOHN. Yes; we have outstanding something over $41,000,000 in bonds. 
We have been enabled to pay the interest on our lionds, and that Is about all. 

I sliould like to refer to a report w hich I read not long ago of Dr. Atklmson. 
Chairman Wm.sii. What Is the total capital stock? 

Mr. Wet.bobx, Thirty-six millions and a little more—I will give you the 
exact figures—of common stock. Thirty-four million and a fraction of com¬ 
mon. I will give you tlie exact figures while we are at it: $34,23.5,500 com¬ 
mon and $2,000,000 preferred. M'e have an Issue of a little over $45,000,000 
of bonds, something over $4,000,000 of which are in the treasury. 

Chairman Waesh. How many acres of land have ,vou? 

Mr. Weeboen. About 300,000 acres. 

Chairman W.\i-sh. Was any of tills stock given as bonus to bondholders? 

Mr. Wei.bobn. Not to my knowleilge. 

Chairman Walsh. How much casii was invested? 
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Mr. Welboen. Oh, I (ion’t know. You see this company Is the result of the 
consolidation of t\vo other companies in 1892. Since then the stock has been 
Increased, not only the stock but the bond issue, from time to time, to provide 
additional coal operations and the .steel plant. 

Chairman Wai-sh. What valuation do you place upon the land? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, we have no arbitrary valuation i)er acre placol on all 
of the land. Some of our land Is worth two or three hundred dollars an acre, 
and we have .some worth five or ten dollars an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land have you that is not beina worlosl? 

Ml'. IVelbobn. Most of our laud is not bein;: worked, only a very small portion 
of our land. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of it is out of use entirely? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, It is <|ulte proper to say «o have a Kood deal in use la 
conm>ctlon with coal operations, the Rroiiud iuuuedlately under the shaft, or 
immediately ahead of the existiiiR oiieratioiis. 

Chairman AValsh. How much of it is arable laud that you have? 

Mr. WEr,BOttN. Practically all is arable. 

Commissioner I.uvnok. llow much of the land; how lai'Ke a proiKU’tiou is 
subject to IrriRatiou? 

Mr. Welbobn. A very small proportion. 

Commissioner Ballauu. .Subject to cultivation, wliat? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I didn't catch tlmt question. 1 meant it wa.s uot subject 
to cnttivatlon. Slost of it is uut subject to cultivation because of being' liigli 
and dry. 

Cliairman Walsh. Not aralile. then? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did yiai purchase any out of tlie seliool lands from 
the State? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. We have one lease from the State, a little less than— 
exactly ,S0d acres; one tract of fi'ld acres anil another tract of ItiO acres. 

Commissioner Lennon. Could you get a copy of the lease from the secretary? 

Mr. Welbobn. We can give you copies of tlie lenses. They are on tlio liasis 
that we pay 10 cents per ton royidt.v. We operate aiuiost contimiously at liotli 
proiierties, and I say for the reoia-d lliat lioth are actively lieing operated. We 
have already paid tlie Stute, aceordiiig to my te.stinioiiy before the eoiigres- 
sional committCH'—tliut will sliow it e.vactl,v—hut I think over $70,000 in royalties 
on llie one tract. 

(See M'elhorii Kxhiliit No. 1.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do any of your Inmds pay Iins Ilian .1 per cent? 

Mr. Weijjobn. No; none of tliein less tlian .') iht cent. 

Cliairman Walsh. Some of tliein (P; 

Mr. Welbobn. A very small portion fl per cent. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Wlint does tlie jireferred stock pay? 

Mr. Welbobn. It lia.s a dividend rate of 8 |H‘r cent, hut- 

Commissioner G.vbbeisok. Is Unit liefore any diiideiids are paid on Uw 
common? 

Mr, Welbobn. A'es. There are uceiumihitiniis now of, I think, 48 lK>r cent 
preferred dividenils ou that stock'. 

Comiiii.sRioiier Wkinstock. That are tiiiiiaid? 

Mr. Weijiobn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aeeumulated? 

Mr. AVeliiobn. That is aecumuintive stock; .ves. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Stm-k or bonds? 

Mr. AVelbobn. No; (hat $2,00<I,(K)I) prcfciTed stock is cumulative. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Prefernsi stock? 

Mr. AA'elborn. Yes. 

Chairmnii AVai.sh. ('cimmisslouer (larrelsoii would like to ask some questions 
on that point. 

Mr. AVelbobn. Very good. 

Commissioner Oauretson. You said a moment ago that tliere had been no 
stock Issued us bonuses to stoekliolders. 

Mr. AVelbobn. I said none to my kiiowimige. 

Cliairman AValsh. Bonds? 

Conimi.s.slouer Gabbetson. Bonds or .stock, eitlier one. Has any bonds or 
stock been Issued to stockholders? 

Mr. AVelbobn. Not to my knowledge. 
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Commissioner Gai«etson. The C. P. & I. Is the sequel to certain other 
properties? 

Mr. Wet.bokn. Yes. 

Commissioner C..Mir,F.TS 0 N. Tliat came tostetlier? 

Mr. Weleokn. Yes. 

Commissioner G.\rret,son. AVns tlie caitltnl stock at the time of the com¬ 
bination of tlioae properties in excess of the imllvlilual amount of capital stock 
of tlie properties oonsoliciated? 

Mr. Welrorn. My Impression is tliat it \va.s. Yes; I find mv Impression ts 
correct. 

Commissioner G.irretson. You referred to the amount timt you paid in 
dividends and the amount yon paid in wases. What relation has tlie amount 
paid in dividends to tlie auiount paid in wages? 

Mr. Wemiok.n. Well, that is- 

Coniniissioner G.vhretson. One is operating cost; the otlier is profit. Does 
Hot operating cost always take precedent over profit? 

Mr. Welrorn. Yes, It does. P.ut liow long can that operating cost be con¬ 
tinued unless tlie man is resjionsilile, unless tlie body of men resiionsilde for tlie 
oiieration—tliat is, tliose wlio imt up tlie moiie.v—can get some profit? 

Commissioner dl.iRiiETso.N. Can dividends or profit ever come until operating 
cost is disposed of? 

Jlr. Wei.rokn. If can not. 'i’lie operating cost ouglit to be kept down to such 
a point ijs to iiialto it iiossitile to run a little profit to tlie investor. 

Commissioner G.ciiuetso.n-. Has an enterpri.se a rigid to exist tliat can not 
meet its operating cost? 

Afr. Wei.rou.x. I (piestioii wlietlier tins community, tunl the men enijiloyed 
liere, would he any lietter off if tlie jiroixwty were closed down, rattier tliati 
I'ontinue to operate and pay tlie emidoyees somewliat smaller wages than 
iliey are now receiving, tliat tiie stocldioldm' miglit enjoy a small return on ids 
investment, and be .iuslifled in continuing to Ifcep it tip. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. If tlie same anioiint of consnniption took place? 

Jlr, Wklborn. Tlie closing down of our Industry would mean a portion of 
tlie consumption would cease. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I was going on tlie assumption thtit in a ■ 
necessity which coal is—- 

Jlr. Wei.iiorx. Well, I might say this, Jfr..Garretson, if we paid tlie wage 
that is inild in a nninlier of the unionized districts, we would have a little 
money left for the stockliolder, a little to lay aside as a prospective dividend 
some day, rather tlian practically notliing. 

Commissioner ttAiuiET.so.x. I did not ajipiy tlie question of operation—operat¬ 
ing co.st ami Iirotit—to coal mining alone, but to any proposition, any com¬ 
mercial propo.sition. 

Jlr. Welrorn. I am applying all of my figures to my own industry, for tlie 
])urpose of calling attention to tlie fact tliat the workman has laid a large share 
of it, practically siietiklng, and tlie stockliolder has liad notliing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, if tlie workman was not entitled to all of it, 
Kliotild he have it? 

Jlr. Welrorn. He sliould liave wliat he is entitled to; yes. I do not mean 
to imply tliat lie should not, sir. I claim tliat iie is to-da,v in Colorado getting 
more than lie is entitled to, based on the assuiniition tliat file men who initiate 
tlie business are entitled to some little return on their investment. 

Commissioner Garretson. As tin ethical proposition under tlie present busi¬ 
ness system, the workman is not really a partner in tlie speculative end of 
tlie venture? 

Jlr. Wei.rorn. I would not admit tliat, entirely. 

Commissioner Garretson. If .so, lie is tlie sllerit partner, tlien? 

Jlr. Welrorn. Not entirely. 

Commissioner Garret.son. That is all. 

Air. Welrorn. Did I give you the iierccntage of the Kngllsh-spcaking men 
employed at our inlric tliis morning? I tliliik I did. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you told me this morning there was 30 per cent 

Jlr. Welrorn. Just a little bit les.s than ,30 per cent at all of our properties. 

1 think it Is necessary, in justice to myself and friends, and to the public In¬ 
terests, that certain statements of Senator Patterson, which were so wide of 
the truth, should be answered. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mentioned Jlr. Atkinson. 
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Mr. WiXBOss. Yes. Mr. Atkinson Iind an article In a recent Issue of liCsIle’s 
Weekly on the Colorado .situation. He expressed himself for publication in 
May, I think it was, in New York, In a manner which to an extent condemned 
the attitude of the operators. He came out here, I don’t know whether for 
the purjiose of Investigating the situation or not, but while here he did in¬ 
vestigate it. He made a report and wnite something for l.cslle’s Weekly 
which I would like, if you have not got it, to have the privilege of turning 
in a copy. You may have a copy of it. 

Tiie Senator spoke of a conference-- 

t.diairman Wat.sii. Pardon me, my attention was diverted. What were you 
trying to give us there? 

Mr. WEUtoBN. I do not mean Atkinson, either. I mean Hr. Seligman. I can't 
recommend tiiat you read Atkinson's report. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Somebody eise will. 

Mr. Welboun. Doulitless. Senator Patterson- 

ciaiii'inan Wat.sii. You have that article tliere? 

•Mr. tVECBonN. I will get it, if you want it. 

Clmirmnn W.m.sh. I wisli you would. 

Mr. WEi.rioiiN. I tliouglit you miglit be familiar with tliat. If not, I will 
glad to send it in to you. 

(.\n article entitled “Colorado’s civil war and its lesson," by Edwin It. A. 
Seligman. professor of political economy, Colmiil>ian Ifniversity. New York, from 
I.eslie’s Wetdily, November 6, ]!)14, was Intel- submitted in prlntetl form.) 

Senator Patterson referred to a conference between tlic governor and our¬ 
selves and the tliroe coal operators, at wliicli ho was pre.sent, and stated timt It 
followed a conference between he and llie leaders of tlie United Mine Workers, 
and was lirougiit about by his suggestion. 

Tile facts wltii regards to tluit conference are these: On Sunday evening, 
October 2(i—in fact, it was late in the niglit of liiat day—we had been pressing 
the governor very liard for over 2t luairs to call out tlie militia and save our 
mines, tliose tliat I liave referred to liefore; several of tliem w'ere under .serious 
attack. He called me up at tlie Denver Club and asked me if I would—lie said 
tliiit lie tliouglit llie strike lenders and llie strikers would waive recognition and 
increase of wage.s, and it the operators could .see tlieir way clear to do some small 
thing it might lielp Iilin out. He said lie was tired ami sick and ought to be in 
lied. I toid liim I tliouglit of notliing that we could posailily do, and certainly no 
eeiice.ssion to make to that eiemont to cause it to cease its murderons attack on 
onr iieople. I did say to liiiii, liowever, tiuit if he chose to write the oiierators 
a letter, setting forth tlie points in tlie demands of tlie strike leaders wlilch 
were covered liy tlie law, ami ask us whetlier or not we would obey tliein, timt 
we would gladly answer in the adirmiitlve. I must say tliat we were not dis¬ 
obeying tliose laws. Hut I told liim lie miglit make tlie letter strong enoiigli so 
that onr acceptanee of it ivoiild carry tlie statement Hint we would assist liim 
in seeing tliat tlie laws were enforeod. He (hen asked if lie might have a meeting 
with ns Hint niglit. I told Iilin timt one of Hie gentlmnen had gone liome about 
luilt sick, and I didn't want to call liliii, but tliat we would see liim early in 
tlie morning. We wont to ids office early next morning, nliout 8 o’clock. Before 
making the appointment lie asked if I would object to Senator Patter.son being 
wltli us, being present at Hie meeting. I asked him in wliat eiipiicity he desired 
that the senator shoulil be there. He said solely ns Ids friend, because he was 
in tliat worn-out condition. I gave my eon.sent to Senator Patterson’s presence 
at tile conference. 

We met tlie next morning, as I say, at 8 o'clock. I Hdnk Hie best way to cover 
Hie meeting is to read a letter wldeli we .sent to Senator I’atterson on October 14 
of tids year. It not only serves to recite .some of tlie details of the conference, 
Imt it <-alIa attention to some otlier things Hint the Senator omitted the other day. 

Perliiips I had better read tin; Senator’s letter to us. I will leave It for the 
record. It is not so material, and I do not care to take your time. 

(Tlie letter so refen-ed to is us follows:) 


Denver, Colo., October 5,191k. 

Mr. .T. F. Weeborn, Mr, John C. Osgood, and Mr. D, W. Brown, 

Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sms: You will remember that in October, 191.8, with Gov. Ammons, we 
liad a number of interviews with you, having In view reacliing common ground 
for you and those representing the striking miners as Hie basts of a settlement of 
the tlien existing strike. Yon gentlemen, as we understood it, refused to have 
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any communication whatever upon the subject with Messrs, White and Hayes 
or any other offlcers of the union residing out of the State, upon the subject of a 
settlement, lo bridge that impedhnent over it was suggested by me and Gov. 
Auuiions tliat Gov. Ammons would w'rite you a letter puniortlng to set forth the 
tilings of vvhlcli tlie miners complained, whleli would not contain anv reference 
to the recognition of tlie union, and that lie would also prepare, to accompany 
the letter I have referred to. tlie copy of a letter wlilch you were to prepare and 
sign and return to tlie governor, giving an answer to each item of tlie sug- 
gestei couipluints in Gov. Ammons’s letter to you. As I recall it now, vou were 
unwilling to adopt tlie letter which you were to sign if you approved it, and 
prepared and addressed to Gov. Aiiimoiis in lieu tliereof a letter of voiir own as 
a subsmute for tlie one prepared and sent you by tlie governor, wlilch was tlie 
siiliject of some little controversy lietween you gentlemen on the one side and 
(lOV. Amnions iiiid me on tlie oilier. 


I went to tlie governor's ofliee to-day to get tliat eoiTespomlence. Tlie gov¬ 
ernor IS out of tlie city and will not ivtnrii until the end of the week. The 
eorrespomleiiee the clerk <-ould find was that of Gctober 27. 
Iwts, which was the letter direct from Gov. Aiiimoiis to you. I have no douht 
you have all the correspondence. I would consider it a favor if you would 
send me cojiios of your projiosod suhstitiite for the letter wlilcli yiiu were to 
address to Gov. Ammons which accompiinii'd Ids letter of October 27' and also 
a copy of your .substitute for tlmt letter. As I riH-all it, the olijectioii that was 
made to ,vour sulislituled letter was tlmt it did not make siieeilic answer to 
each one of tlie coiiiplaiiits made liy llie miners, with a promise to observe the 
statutes, etc., upon which tbeir complaint iias baseil, but in effect groiiiied all 
the complaints with reference to .sections of the statute together and in effect 
said tlmt the operators had aiiiiiys olieyed tlie law, and tlmt you would con¬ 
tinue to do so tiiid would oliey tlie s|H'cilic laws refi-rred to. However, the let¬ 
ters. that of Gov. Ammons directly to you, and the letter wlilch you were asked 
to sijen find rotuni to Aioiuons, with your pi’ojwjKfd substUute* lottor, will 

tell the entire story. I should like very mucli to have a eopv of the entire (iirre- 
.spondonce, and I hope you will not consider I am asking 'too miu li lo be sun- 
pllerl with it 

Will you kindly address me a note staling wlietlier you will furiiisli me with 
tliese copies or not iiml wiicii it ciiii lie done 


Hoping to tiaie a fiivonilile reply, I am. 
Very truly, yours. 


T. M. Patikiison. 

We acknowleilgisl recoiid of II; 

tie are in receipt of .vour letter of October .7. There is some misunder¬ 
standing on your part with regard to tlie correspondence referred. We will 
have the mutter looked up and advl.se you again within a day or two.” 

It was more than a iliiy or two, various matters came up tlmt prevented us 
from writing. We sent tliis letter: 

“ Keferring again to your letter of Octolier 1014, oiir first Impression that 
your recollection was at fault with regard to interviews and correspondence 
■'with Gov. Ammons on Gi’toher 27, iOlli—wlii'li eovres](oiidencc you found 
missing from tlie governor’s files—is confirmed tiy conference witli tlie otlier 
parties present at the interview and nieiiioramla made at the time. 

“We liad tliree Interviews Gctolier 27, 101.0, with Gov. Ammons at which 
you were present. Tliese are tlie only interviews we laid at any time with tlie 
governor at wliicli you were present. 

“At that time we were not asked to mwt Messrs. Wliite and Haves or otlier 
officers of the union, and, tlierefore, did not at tlmt time decline to do so. 

“The suggestion that Gov. Ammons should write a letter did not, as you 
state, come from Gov. Amiiioiis and yon, lint that suggestion was nuide tiy the 
operators, and no suggestion was at any time made that Gov. Ammons should 
prepiire a letter for us to sign in answer to a letter he was to write. 

“As no siieli correspondence ns you refer to in your Irtter ever existeil you 
undoiiliteilly could not find it in tlie governor’s files and we can not fiinilsli you 
copies. 

“ Notwithstanding that on October 7, 1!)]4, we answered your letter of Octo- 
lier S stating, ‘There Is some nilsnnderstunding on your part with regard to 
the eorrespondence referred to, hut we will have the matter carefully looked up 
and advise .you again within a day or two,’ we find from a stenograplilc report 
of your address at Pueblo die following day, Octolier 8, that you made a stat^ 
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ment reiterating and enlarging on the statements made in your letter of 
Oetol)er 5. 

“ On that occasion you read to the audience a letter addresse<I to us and 
purporting to be signed by Gov, Ammons, .setting fortli certain conditions look¬ 
ing to a termination of the coal strike, wlilch letter you state<l was prepared 
by you and Gov. Ammons wltli a view to securing our approval of tlie sug¬ 
gestions which it containe<l. In your .speecli you conimended tlte conditions 
set fortli in the letter, asserting tliiit the coal opertitor.s refused to accept the 
same. As a matter of fact, the form of letter, which you read, was tint writ¬ 
ten liy eitlier you or Gov, Atumons, but, on tlie contrary, at his reqitest, was 
prepared by tts as a substitute for one suggested by him. Instead of refusing 
to accept tlie coiiditiuns proposed tlicy were, as a matter of fact, conditions 
suggested by us. 

“ In tlie interviews of October 27, 1913. you strenuously objected to tlie form 
of tills letter and stated tliat you would advise tlie strike leaders not to ac¬ 
cept it. We are very glad to know tliat the conditions which you once severely 
criticized now rei-eive your coiiimeiidatioii. 

“ The form of letter wliicli you read at I’ueblo was banded by us to Gov. 
Aiiiinons on the evening of Oi-tober 27, 1913, and was never signed by liiin nor 
sent to us by liliu. At the time we luiiideil it to him we stated tliat if lie sent 
as such a letter we would promptly acknowledge it, accepting the condltious 
proposed. 

‘■.Mtliougli you stated tiuit you would advise tlie strike leaders against accept¬ 
ing IhLs form of letter. Gov. Ammons said lie would presimt it to them and do tlie 
liesi lie could. We were laler lnformi>d tliat the strike leaders refused to 
accept this form of letter and that the governor had ordered out tlie troops. 

“We had repeatedly assured the governor verhally of our Intention to fully 
eoniply with all tlie laws of tlie Stale relating to coal mining and to assist 
liim la every priietiealile way in tlieir eiiforcemeiit; tint, in order that there 
luiglit he no (piestiou witli regiird to tliis, we, on Novciiiber 5. 191.3, addressed 
a letter to him siilistniitinlly to the same effect us the letter which you read 
to your Puehlo audience. 

“ You will rirall that on Oetolier 27, 1913, when the interviews referred to 
were had anil for two days preceding an armed liody of from five to six 
hundred strikers was engaged in an attack on our mines in Delagua and Ber- 
wiiid eaiiyous In an attempt to destroy our pro[ii'rty and to kill and injure our 
employees and tlielr families, and that during those attacks they did kill three 
of mir employees and wounded a iiuiiiher of otlicrs, iucludliig two little 
children. 

“ During those interviews you did not utter one word of condemnation of 
tliese acts of violence, iind when iiskeil wlietlier you approved them your 
nn.swer was, ‘ In all great inovements fur industrial reform, violence and blootl- 
shed, mid lots of it, are bound to occur.’ 

“No siicli coiiversiitioii ns that related in your Pueblo .speceli about our 
im-etiug tlie union leaders oeeiirred at llie interview of Oetolier 27, 1913. Our 
rea.soiis for not meeting them were fully .set fortli In a statement publi.shed 
ill tlie dully press, so tliat your misrepresentiitloii of our reason is entirely un- 
calleil for. 


“ Sincerely, 

.i“TiiK f'oi.oK.VDo Frar, & Iron Co., 
By .1. I'’. Wni.iioiiN, Prcuident, 

'• Tm: ItocKv Mocntain Fuel Co., 
“By O, W. Brown, Premlent, 

"The Victor-American Fuel Co., 
“By .1. ('. Osgood, 

“ Chairiiiun of the Board." 


Mr. Welborn (contimiing). One of our oli.iections to the letter proposed by 
the governor—really proposed by tlie Seiiatiir; at least lie claims to have 
prepared It—wa.s that in quoting ii certain statute, the one regulntlng or pro- 
liihitiiig interference with men joining the union, lie left out the word “un¬ 
lawful,” which materially changed the meaning of tlie section or provision, and 
tlien umpllfled the quotation by giving his interpretation of its iiieaiiliig. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that, Mr. YY'elborn. 

Mr. Welborn. I say, one of our objections to tlie letter which Senator Pat¬ 
terson prqiared and sent as tlie governor’s proposed letter—mind you, the 
governor said to us, “ I will forward you a draft of a letter.” He telephoned 
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me, in fnct, that it was ready and being sent down, or I conld send up for It. 
He .sa.vs, “ It lias been written Imrrledly and I want your cooperation in refrain¬ 
ing it if it does not quite suit you In form.” 

So we went to work. We were pretty busy Hint day receiving communica¬ 
tions from our terror-stricken people in those canvons, and trying to provide 
additional means for protection if we could; and we did not get to a conference 
until late in the day—anotlier conference. 

Chairnian Wai,sh. Pardon me, I still do not understand. 

Mr. Welborn. Weil, I did not finish, I see. Tlie Senator had quoted a cer¬ 
tain statute relating to the right of Hie men to belong to a union. He left out 
the word “ lawful.” The statute reads something like this- 

Chairnian Walsh (Interrupting). Well, that took place when—in the testi¬ 
mony? 

Mr. Weijioen. No; in that suggested letter tliat be prepnre<.l for the governor. 
Tlien he amplified the quotation by giving his interpretation of its meaning. 
We objected to that and to some other things. We preferred'to either quote 
tile statutes or tlie particular sections in full, or to simply refer to them by 
numbers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I may be permitted at Hiis point, I may be in 
error, but my recollection is Hiat in liis testiniony Senator Patterson iiiade a 
statement to the effect tlmt lie and Hie governor alone had worked out this 
plan of preparing a letter from tlie governor to you gentlemen and a proposed 
answer from you gentlemen to Hie governor. 

Mr. Welborn. Tliat is what he said, and it is my purpose to correct tiiat ns 
well ns some other false statements of his. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. I see. 1 gathered from wliat you said a little 
wliile ago that he alleged tluit you were present at this conference when it was 
understood tliat tlie governor was to write you a letter, and you in turn would 
reply, and that both letters would be prepared in the governor's office. 

•Air. Welborn. Tlie preiiaratlon of such a letter was suggested by me. I do 
not like to claim too niiicli personal participation in tliat, but it wiis at the re¬ 
quest of Hie governor tliat we do some little tiling wliich lie lioyied would enable 
him to secure concessions from tlie strike leaders that would result in the call¬ 
ing off of Hie strike. Aly suggestion was tliat he, tlie governor, prepare a letter 
calling attention to these several demands In Hie strikers' scliedule of de¬ 
mands, whicli were really covered by tlie law, and ask ii.s if we were willing 
to say in writing that we were willing to live iqi to the provisions of those 
particular sections. I told him if he did write sucli a letter we would Immedi¬ 
ately answer in Hie alliriiiatlve. He Hien said, “ Alay Senator Patterson be 
present at the conference?” AVe were going to meet tiie following morning to 
discuss the princiiml sections and general form of tlie letter. I asked him in 
what capacity was Hie Senator to lie witli us, and lie said as Ins friend, to which 
I offered no olijeci ion. AV’e met in Hie morning. We went over the sections of the 
statutes that were to he incoriiorated in the letter, and thought we had a clear 
understanding ns to wlmt was to he stated concerning it. In a short time after 
going to our office T received a telephone message from the governor saying 
the letter had bei'n luirriedly prepared and was ready for us, and that he would 
be glad to liave any suggestions as to any cliange Hiat might occur to us. We 
were unable to get to work at it and make our suggestions until In the evening. 
And this particular failure—the faiHire to quote this particular one section 
correctly—caused Hie first objection on our part, AVIien we called attention to 
Hint omission tlie Senator showed .some little feeling and said we were quibbling, 
altliough the omission of that word and ids amplification of the particular 
statute clearly changes its meaning. 

The Senator also apparently tried to convey tlie impression that recognition 
of the union did not mean the making of a contract under Hie terms of which 
none but members of that union should lie employed by the operator, and that 
provided for the check off. Tliere Is no other possible interpretation to be put 
on the term “ recognitlou of Hie union ” as it Is understood in the West and 
as It has been practiced in the past. I think Mr. Curtis’s testimony yesterday 
very clearly showed what “recognition of the union” means. The Senator 
illso said that the strikers, at the time of that conference, had gotten beyond 
tile control of the leaders, or that the leaders claimed they had. One of the 
leaders, Mr. Lawson, down In the vicinity—at and in the vicinity of Ludlow 
on Saturday, the 26th, and Sunday, the 26th, and this came np at the governor’s 
request on Alonday, tlie 27th—the day we had our conference with the gov¬ 
ernor. Later, after the militia was called out, current rumor In the south Is 
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that Lawson telephoned to the lenders out in the hills, or sent messages to them 
out In the hills, to come in. We know there was a very quick response to some 
request or some influence, for firing on our properties was stopped almost In¬ 
stantly—did not cense gradually. No action, however, was taken by any of the 
strike leaders to bring about a cessation of the attack on bur people while this 
conference was in .session. 

The Senator had something to say about the influence of the coal operators in . 
iwlitics in southern Colorado, and the control by the coal companies of the ofllcers 
and of the elections, and so on. Tliere is absolutely no foundation for anything 
tliat he said on that question—on tliat subject. 

Tile Senator—I will liave to u.se tlie word “ I’atterson,” I guess—Mr. Patterson 
testified tliat after the oullireak at Ludlow on .April 20 and tlie calling out of 
the militia we had everything quieted down. The facts are that tlie greatest 
amount of violence in all tliis strike occurred after tlie militia were sent into 
tile field the second time, and wliile they were acting under this truce estab¬ 
lished between the governor and Hawkins, to wldcli I referred a little while 
ago. It was during tlie existence of tliat truce that the men were killed at 
Forbes, and in the attack on our mines at Walsenliurg. Property was destroyed, 
a iloctor killed, and a nuiiilier of people injured. There was absolutely no 
attention paid apparently to tlie truce by one side. Tlie Senator said that at 
the .special session of the legislature he found that representatives of the cor- 
IKirntions themselves as well as labor representatives liad fouglit the proposed 
comiHilsory arbitration law. As to llie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I can say 
that we had absolutely nothing to do in a lobbying way or any otlier way with 
the extra session of the legislature. We opposed no iiills and favored none, 
openly or in any other form. We may have hud our views, but they were not 
expressed. 

Senator Patterson stated that he went on tlie (heory that few employers vol¬ 
untarily raised wages. I have called attention to our voluntary advances made 
in wages during a jicriod of 10 years, slightly less than 10 years. The Senator 
also charged us with violating the law, saying that we smiled when we denied 
that we violated tliem. There isn't any warrant for tliat statement. I suppose 
a man might be allowed to smile when he denied a false cliarge, even though it 
did not strike him as being very funny. Hut tlie main point is that there was 
no violation of the laws, so far as I know, on the part of tlie three operators, 
and I can speak for my.self positively. 

Commissioner Lennon. He may have meant a smile ns tliey use it In Ken- 
tiaky. 

Mr. Wei.bocn. Well, we could not do that while we were in the governor's 
office—while we were there. The governor is a total ahstainer, I think. 

The Senator contends, I know, Hint it has b«'n tlie delilierate policy of the 
C. F. & I. to fill tlieir mines with foreigners of different countries. Tliey have 
made this statement that 12 or 14 years ago—lie speaks of .some one else who 
12 or 14 years ago said that he was furnishing us men, and that when he got 
an order" it was in writing, and frequently specified the number of various 
nationalities. There has been no purpose, either direct or Indirect, no move¬ 
ment on our part, to fill our mines with foreigners. It is not improbable that 
in times past we have, when desiring men at a certain point, specified Italians or 
Austrians, or something of Hint sort, depending entirely on boarding-house facili¬ 
ties. It might be that they were Italian or Austrian hoarding-house keepers. 
But during the past 10 years we iiave not foniid it necessary to go outside for 
employees. The difficulty with us has been to furnish employment to the men 
applying for work. 

Tliat Is all I have to say about the Senator's statement, I think. 

Chairman W.vnsH. At this point we will stand adjourned until Monday morn¬ 
ing at 10 o'clock when you will please resinne Hie stand, Mr. Wclborn. In view 
of the fact, Mr. Weihorn, that you liave been on the stand continuously you may 
produce tlio.se papers then, if .you will. 

Mr. Welbokn. Rather than this afternoon? 

Chairman Waish. Yes. 

Mr. Welbokn. Very well; that will give me a chance to get them up. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m.. the further proceeilinga were adjourned 
until Monday, December 7,1814, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 

38819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-39 
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DExm, Colo., Monday, December 7, I9ti—10 a. m. 

Pr('.sent: Chairman Walsh. C()imnla.sloiiers Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Oarret- 
M)n. and IVelnstnek. 

Chairman Walsh. The cominlssloii will plea.se be in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN—Continued. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did I ask you close to the close of your testimony Saturday 
eveiiius whether or not you would have produced all of the orders that you 
have L'iven with reference to the cnforcemeut of the laws of Colorado in your 
industry? 

Mr. Welbobn. That wn.s suftirestod. I think you a.skerl me for that sometime 
duriii!; the investisation. aial I staled that Mr. Weltzel would briiii; that, hecau.se 
he has issued I hose orders. 

Chaii'man Walsh. Has it ever he<^ii a practice la your company. Mr. WellHirn, 
to discount this scrip that has Imeu given to tlie men at the time it was given to 
the men? 

Mr. Wet,BORN. Never; no. 

Chalnuun Walsh. Do you know it to he a fact tliat storemen liave ever 
been in the hahit of directhig the men to places where it unght lie cashed at a 
discount? 

Mr. Welbobn. I have no such knowledge, hut am quite sure ttiey have not 
done It. If we had learned of sucli a iiractice. we wouUl liave luimcdiately 
stopped It. 

Chairman Wal.sh. A'ou liave no knowledge of any .sucli practice? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is a statute pas.sed in 100,S, I see, as follows: “No 
employee, agent, superintendent, manager of husiness. nr numlier of emidoyees 
of any company, corporation, or person carrying on mining, or manufacturing, 
or railroad oiierations, in any precinct sliall he'a|i|iointed judge or clerk of 
election.’’ Has tliat law heeii violated, to jour knowledge? 

Mr. Welbobn. To my knowledge it has not. I confess to never liavlng heard 
of the law before; I do not recall having lieard of it. 

Cliairnian M'ai.sh. Is it a fact tliat your enqiloyees in what are known as 
closed camps do act as judge.s and clerks of election? 

Mr. Welbobn. It may he that our emidoyees in any and all of our camps do 
tliat; I am not sure. 

(’Imirman Walsh. You have never—tills is your first knowledge of Ibis law? 

Mr. Wkt.bobn. Ye.?; the first time that it lias ever been called to my atlention. 

(iliairman Walsh. And has your company, so far as you are conceruMi, made 
anj' effort either to liave your employees judges of election or to prevent 
them from being appointed judges of election? 

Mr. Welbobn. I have instructed lliat our employee.s, or those who might he 
considered officers of our mines, .should not serve as clerks or judges of election, 
if it were possible to secure tlie right kind of |X“ople for those places from other 
sources. I have not gone to the extent of interfering with the rights of Ihose 
■'men, but I liave suggested that in my judgment tliey should not serve in that 
capacity If it cmild he avoided. 

Cliairnian Walsh. I believe ,vou slated Saturday that so far as you knew 
there was no compulsion used nr influence brought U|)on the men witti respect 
to tile exercise of the election franciiise in these closed camps? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir; I stated that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed tlie result of the last election, with 
reference to tlie election of candidates for office, us well as constitutional 
amendments? 

Mr. Welbobn. I liave Iiad tlie result called to my attention in a number of 
precincts where coal operations were conducted, as well as elsewhere. I think 
I learned of this result on the night of election. I had a point where returns 
were received and I was iiiipresseil with certain figures. 

Cliairman Walsh, 'riiere was an amendment called No. 11 on the ballot 
which submitted the question as to whetlier or not workmen employed in In¬ 
dustries In Colorado should lie relieverl from the present common-law rule of 
assunilng the risk, tlie ordinary risks of injury and death In their employment; 
are voii familiar with tliat? 

Mr. Wklbob.n. I know tliat .sucli an ameiidmeiit was up. 
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Chairman Walsh, Is It a fact that In the closed camps, or in certain closed 
camps, tile vote upon that auiendment was practically unanimous on the part 
of the workmen not to be relieved from the assumption of the risks for their 
Injuries or deaths? 

Mr, WsLBOttN. I do not know that was the result. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the result of the vote on umeiKlmeut 
No. 11 as it compared with the vote on the candidates for oflice? 

Mr. WEiLBoBN. No, sir I I have not. 

Charimau Walsh. I betieve I askeil you to produce some pai>ers, Mr. Wel- 
born? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. There were some figures- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). First, the telegrams that passed between 
yourself—your company—and Mr. llockofeller? 

Mr. Welbobn. X would like to correct some figures given on .Saturday—esti¬ 
mates as to the number of houses we have. I luive forgotten what figure t 
gave, but I have found that the number, large or small, is 1,755, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember wliat you stated about it Saturday? 

Mr. Welbobn. No, I do not. I simply want to put the correct figures in. .My 
Statement was based ou memory before. 

I also stated, in answer to a question as to the retuni on our investment in 
houses, tliat it would probably ruu C or 7 or 8 per cent. You asked me to 
determine which of tliose figures was correct. I find that in one of tlie 
last two years tliey earned 6.7 per cent, in tlie otlier 7.7 per cent, williout 
depreciation being charged off for houses that had i<mg been out of use, and 
probably could not be repaired at much less than their original cost. 

Chairumii Wal.sh. X’loase state what Items of co.st—but llrst as to tlie cost. 
Does that apply to the four-room house wldch you said cost $700? 

Mr. Welbobn. Al)out $700. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Does that apply to brick as well as frame houses? 

Mr. Wei.bobn. Yes— coiiiTCte rather tlian brick. We build no brick lioiLses, 
but we do build, aud have particularly withiu tlie last few years, of camcrete 
blocks. 

Clmirman Walsh. Plea,se give me tlie iteuLS that go into that. Wlmt do 
you charge in tliat? Do you eluirgo for the architect's charge? 

Mr. Welbobn. We have uo architect. Our own engineer—I think, as a 
rule—draw.s tlie plaus, for whieh no clmrge is included in tlie Item pat up 
against tlie cost of tlie hoiLses. Iii a great many cases—perliaps most of tlie 
cases—tlie hoii.scs wore built under contract, ami the contract figure, togetlier 
with painting, or other siiiall items that we might put ou later, represents tlie 
book cost of those liou.ses. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the liousi's lei to coniiietiUve bidding—tlie building 
of the houses? 

Mr. Welhob.n, Yes, ulieii contraeted, if eompetitive hiddbig can lie secured. 

Chatrinaii Walsh. Now, how much does it cost to build a tiirce-room house, 
such as are occupieil liy your men? 

Mr. Wet.bohn. 1 sliould tliink aliout the same per roian as Ihe foiir-riHim 
house; probably lessen It about oiie-foiirlli less for a three-room lioiise. Tliat 
would he my estimate. I haven’t lii iiiinil the e.vact figures. 

Clialrimiii Walsh. And a two-room lioiise? 

Mr. Welbobn. 1 sliould say our two-room houses prolailily cost aliout half 
of what—about half (lie amount. 

Ohairinnn Walsh. Take Ihe camp at I.ieinguu? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, that is not our eanip. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Which is your oldest camp? 

Mr. Welbobn. Our oldest operating camp is uow Walsen. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Walseii? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take the liou.ses which are the oldest—say. .80 year.s. 

Mr. WTilrorn. We have a tew at Wal.seii; something like 20, I lielleve. 

Chairman Walsh. And are tlie figures .you Imve given the commission based 
upon the valuation of $700 for all of tlie houses regardless of tlie lengtli of time 
whlcii- 

Mr. Weiaiobn (interrupting). No; as to those houses, the figure of $700 would 
not apply. My Impression is tliat those lumses were taken Into our accounts at 
some nominal figure at the time of tlie consolidation of the two old companies 
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in J892. I know much of tho equipment which came over with the Walsen mine 
was returned at n very low figure. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there something else you had there? 

Mr. Welbobn. Nothing relating to that; no, 

Chairman Walsh. Well, If you will kindly give me the papers spoken of. 

Mr. WEI.BOBN. Here Is a file that contains the telegrams—that contains the 
correspondence, rather, which started with the telegram that was read Into the 
record on Saturday, or, in reality, started with one that preceded that a few 
hour.s, from Mr. Hockcfeller, addressed to Mr. Bowers and myself. That first 
telegram I will be glad to read, if you- 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, I would like to see all of thorn. 

Mr. Welbobn. Very well. I will turn them all over to you. I will say v.’hat 
this file consists of. then, If you please. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, plen.se. 

Mr. Welbobn. That was a telegram from Jlr. Rockefeller to Mr. Bowers and 
myself repeating a message which he had received from Dr. Foster, In which 
Dr. Foster stated that William Oreen. secretai’y and treasurer of the Inter¬ 
national Mine Workers, had made a public statement that recognition of the 
union would he waived. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A moment. Let me ask you a question. Does that file 
you have In your hnmis contain all the telegrams which itassed between yon and 
.John D. Itockcreller, jr., pertaining to the business of the Colorado Fuel Sc 
Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Welbobn. Between what dates? 

Chairman W.4i.sh. Betweeji April 30 and the present day. 

Mr. Welbobn. No; this file does not. This is a distinct file on another sub¬ 
ject; that is, a particular subject, the one initiated l)y Dr. Foster’s telegram to 
Mr. Rockefeller, which I hitve just referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. What I would like you to do is to have you turn all those 
telegrams over to the commission. 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, there are a good many telegrams that do uot relate to 
the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they refer to the Imsiness of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Welbobn. Some do, and some are probably pei'sonal. 

Chairman Walsh. We will not ask for any of a personal nature, of course; 
but any that refer in any way to the business of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
we have to ask for. 

Mr. Welbobn. I understood you that you wanted telegrams that related to 
the subject under discussion, you said. 

Chairman Walsh. Yea; but 1 think I aske<l yoii—I intended to ask you— 
for all of the telegrams, and then those that we considered germane, we would 
have you introduce in the record, and those timt we did not, of course, we 
wouhl not. 

Mr. Welbobn. Well. I should say—there is c<irrespondence other than that 
contained here, which I will be very willing to show you and go over with you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I intended to do. 

Mr. Welbobn. That will have to be done out of session, probably, because 
it is voluminous in character. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, and we will be glad to give you the time—I 
probably did not make myself clear—to do that, so that we can make a com¬ 
plete record of all that we consider germane. 

Mr. WEUiOBN. Yes; very good ; and then file those, and we will let it rest until 
that time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let it re.st until that time, and I will take the matter up 
with you personally with the commi.sslon, and we will determine what we 
think is germane. Now, any other correspondence? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, I was influenced in gathering other correspondence by 
the same understanding. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Then we will consider it all together. 

Mr. Welbobn. Very good. 

Chairman Walsh. There was certain correspondence, for instance, with Mr. 
Murphy as to which Mr. Herrington made some suggestions, and which I will 
take up with you in the same way. 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes; very good. You nske<l particularly—but that may be 
included in the other correspondence, possibly—about a letter that I stated I 
had received from Mr. Rockefeller recently. You asked If I had recently re- 
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celved a letter from him, and I said la reply that I had In the last two or three 
weeks; and if you prefer I will let that go with the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and if it is satisfaetory to you, Mr. Welborn, I n-ill 
take that matter up with you at 4.30 sharp, upon the adjournment of the 
commission. 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes; that will be very satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any further sugge.stion that you desire to 
make, or any testimony which you would like to volunteer, about which you 
have not been asked, that yon consider germane to this subject? 

Mr. Welbokn. I think of nothing specitlcally that probably will not be 
covered in possibly a better way by other witnesses to follow, and I want to 
avoid repetition. In a general way, I want to say that the charges made by 
the witness McLennan against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that you gentlemen 
might consider, or any fair-minded man might consider, if true, properly sub¬ 
jected us to severe criticism, at least, are all untrue. I will not attempt to 
detail, but all charges that he made against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Indi¬ 
cating unfair practices toward its men or others are untrue. 

Chairman \Valsii. Now, there is Just one other matter that I recall now; I 
submitted to the entire commission the question of calling for the name of a 
man that wrote this publicity, and the commission unanimously decided that 
they siiould have it. 

Mr. Welbokn. That they should have the name? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; please give us his name and address. 

Jlr. WKi.noitN. I.would like to say Ibis, sir, that that gentleman was employed 
in this work with the distinct understanding that his name should be not made 
imbiic, or not made use of In any way. My word Is out on that. I am respon¬ 
sible for the pami)blet which he pn'parod us much as I would be for a letter 
U'hlch a stenographer wrote at my dictation. 

Chairman W.tLsii. Then as I understand you decline to give the name of the 
man that wrote the.se? 

Mr. Weu)okn. I submit to you the understanding I have with the gentleman 
and my willingness to assume rather than to say I am responsible for that 
pamphlet. -’•SfJ 

Chairman W’ALsn. Well, wllliout undertaking to give you the reasons for 
the commi-sslon’s actions, which set'm compelling to me, of course w'e will have 
to insist that that is no proper reason, so far as the law is concerned, for 
declining to give his name. 

Mr. Welbobn. It is probably out of or<ler to argue—to as.sume to argue the 
(luestion with you—I mean out of order for me to do that, but It seems to me 
that the gentleman in (piestion has some rights which ought to he respected, 
and since he is not personally re.sponsil)le for anything except the detailed 
iweparatlon of the matter and submission of it for publication I beg of you to 
(•onslder further before demanding his name. 

Chairman Walsh. As I said, the matter has been submitted to the entire 
commissl<m, and If you shall decline to give the name here, then it l.s for the 
commission to take such action as they deem necessary. 

Mr. Weijiokn. Itather than go on record as declining absolutely to give the 
name, I should like to reserve the de<asion until I can consult with our counsel 
on that mutter. I consider it a very .serious one. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Wc will gi\e you opportunity to consult with 
your counsel. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner WEiN.srocK. You probably understand, Mr. Welborn, this com¬ 
mission 1.S theoreticqUy composed <it nine members—three rci)rcsentlng the 
employers, three repreaentating the workers, and three representing the general 
public. I think I voice the sentiment of my ns.socintes when I say that this 
commission, on the whole, feels that what is of far greater import than the In¬ 
terest of the workers, on the one hand, or the interest of the employers, on the 
other hand, is the Interests of the people generall.v—the common goo<l. And that 
I believe to reach the facts, whatever the facts may be, regardless of whether 
the facts are for or against one side or the other. In order that we may be able 
to Intelligently make a recommendation which will be helpful. I make this 
preliminary statement so that I may not be misunderstood In asking my ques¬ 
tion. The questions I propose to ask are to simply get at the facts, whatever 
they may be. 

Mr. Welbobn. I will answer that preliminary statement, If you please, in 
this way: That 1 recognize the work your commi.ssion is engageci in—a very 
commendable one, of a constructive nature—and It has been my purpose since I 
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was oalled to the stand to famish you tlie facts in my possession that wonM aid 
u' *•> resiatnse to questions or not, In your work, and I am 

still here for that purpose. 

Commissioner Weinstik k. I Ii(iih> we appreciate that, Mr Welborn 
Mr. Wei.dokn. I want you to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I foumi on my desk a pamphlet entitletl “Twentv- 
seeoud Annual Report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for tlie Year Endina 
June 30. 19M.” Tliis seemingly is a reimrt to tlie stoi-kliolders. I take it thi.s 
report also was generally is.sHed to tho.se wlio asked for it? 

Mr. Weedoun. We never liave—we always keep ourselves in isisition wliere 
newspaper or others interested miglit liave copies. tJsually when tlie report 
goes out to the stockholders some one hands it to tlie uewsiiaiiera. and it i.s 
published. 

Commissioner Wei.v.stoc k. It is iiitendisl for publication? 

Jlr. WEr.BOSN. No; it is not intended for publication. Imt tliere is no means of 
preventing publicity. It is Intended for tlie use of the stockholders. 
Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, in tills report tliere is a story of I lie strike’ 
Mr. Welbohn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the standpoint of tlie company? 

Mr. Weebobn. AA'ell. I—tlie company wrote it—I a.s president of tlie company 
wrote it._ I am not willing to .say lhat it is necessarily our staiidiMiiiit. The story 
of tlie stirke as told there is correct, in my judgment. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now. a copy of this having lieen placed in mv 

liand and proliably in tlie Iiaiids of my fellow comniissioner.s- 

Mr. AVei.robn^ (interrupting). I took t,o .steps to see tliat yon iiad them, exceiit 
to say to Mr. AAeitzel wlieii lie was liere—to liaiid 1dm a copy and sa> lie miglit 
sliow it to the commissioners, ami tliey miglit have other coiiit>s, if desireil How 
it came to your desk I do not Itiiow. 

Coniniissloner AA'einstock. Now, in this report tliere are statements made 
which, if correct, would liraiid llie strikers as law breakers and outlaws and 
most undesirable citizens. Now, of course, it is self-evident to me, Hfr. AA'el- 
born. tliat ttiis commission can not acceiit in any form or in niiv pulilislied 
statement the uncorroborated statements of eillier side. Tliey mast lie .snli- 
stantlated in order that we may he sure tliat tliey are riglit. Now. 1 take it tliat 
these statements were not pulilislied in tliis reiiort unie.ss tlie company was in 
position to substantiate tlie statements, and, tliereforc, I would ask it you 
can .see your way cltair to corroliorale tlie cliarges tliat are made liereV 
Mr. AYeeiiobn. I’leasi' read tlie particular one. 
rommlssloner AA'einstock. Tile first one reads: 

“ Hnndreils of ttiese men "— 

Referring to your employees liofore tlie strike— 

“came to our superintendents exiiressing regret at lieing forced to leave, tiiid 
declaring their intention of returning ulieii ttiey could safely do so. Many of 
tlieiii showed written evidence of tlie tlireals of deatli and'violence to them¬ 
selves tiiid families tliat prompted and Justified tlielr actions.” 

Again it says; 

“ Before the convention of September l.T it liecame know tliat a large t|uantity 
of arms and aniinuidtion laid lieiai lirouglit and sldptied to tile soutliern coal 
fields by strike leaders. Tliis was liut the liegiiiniiig of an almost continuoiEs 
movement of firearm.s into tlie district, tind witliln a sliort time utter tlie .strike 
took effect from 1,!500 to 2,000 of the strike element were fuliv armed in tliat 
part of Colorado. 

‘ Anarchy in its w'orst form, in which dynamite was frequently u.sed, was in 
control of this coal area with a population of 4.5,000 iieople.” 

Again; 

“ Men known to have been in the employ of coal companies were anilmalied and 
killetl without being given any chance to defend themselves.” 

Again, later, it says; 

“At Ludlow it is well known tliat hundreds of men were included In the 
strlkei's’ ranks who had never worked in Colorado coal mines. These were very 
largely veterans of the Balkan War of various nationalities. The result of 
their attacks, made on mining properties and workmen from distant hill-s, bear 
evidence of their skill a.s trained marksmen. 

“ With the arrival of tlie Federal troops May 1 order was again restored 
In response to the proclamation of the President the coal operators turned 
over to Federal Aniiy officers all guns and nmniunitlon that It had been necessary 
for them to provide for their protection after the withdrawal of the State militia. 
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The strike element surrendered n considerable number, but retalnal In hldden- 
away places many hundreds—and some competent authorities say thousands— 
of their most nuKlern rifles, just ns they did in the similar situation with the 
National Guard six months before.” 

Finally, It says: 

“ W'hlle preimring this report word comes to me from sources, the reliability 
of which can not be questioned, that one of the ollicers of the Unittd Mine 
Workers of America and a leader among the striking forces, recently said at 
Trinidad, In effect, that as soon as the Federal troops are withdrawn the strikers 
will attack the State militia. If reealletl, and the i)roi)ert.v of the mining com¬ 
panies; that In preparation for such an event union men in the neighboring 
Slates to the number of 3,(X)0 have been reorganizerl, drilled, aud armed, and are 
in readiness to move when called uiion.” 

It must be very tilain to any reailer that, if these are facts, that the strikers 
are a very serious menace to the hoi)es and uelfare of this Commonwealth, it 
not the United States, and it is veiw importaid, to my mind, for the American 
people to know ahsolutely wlietlier these are facts. 

Mr. Wki.BOKS'. I feel tlie same any. 

Conmilssiouer WkIiNstock. Tlierefore, I am sure lliis commi.ssioii would I.h‘ 
very much interested if It is possible for your company to sulistantiate tliese 
clinrg(‘s. 

Mr. Wki.iioun. \V(' probal)ly could not sulistantiate those charges with docu¬ 
ments. We have all the time had men in the district in which the strike lias 
been so vicious wlio were in loucli witli tlie conditions; .some of tliem iirolialdy 
knew that arms W'ere hidden. Collectively our superintendents knew prelly 
well that the so-called strikers at Ludlocv were not strikers eirtirely, Inrt com¬ 
posed largely, iis I have stated here, of an element that la-ver had worked in 
our mines. 

I should nuieh prefer that you lake tho.se [larirgraphs itp section hy section. 
I can tell you in some cases how I came by the information and convince .\'ou 
it is true. 

Commissioner Wk/nstocic, The tirst is: 

“ Flundreds of these men 

Uefei’i'ing. I take it, to employees of the compiiny? 

Mr. WuuioaK. Vi's. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (continuing): 

“came to our supei’intemlents e.xpre.ssing regret at being forced to leave and 
declaring their intention of I'eturidng when they could safely do so. Many of 
Itrem showed writteir evidence of the Ihi’eats of deaths and violence to them¬ 
selves and families that prorntited ami justified their- actions. SIxty-two per¬ 
cent of all the nren remained at work, and the number wor-king was never 
smaller than this.” 

Mr. WEt.aoRN. I should say that ni’ur-ly every superiritendeut was informed hy 
a considerable nmnber of einployerl strictly hr trceord.-rnce with that statement— 
that he had beerr threatened—tlrirt their enrtrloyees had been thr-eatemsl either 
by word of mouth or anortyraous letter.s—most always armnytuous cotumunica- 
tion.s—and colleetivr-ly the rnerr who .so r-eporleil to the superiutondrmts retn-e- 
.vented several huntired. 

I strrted on Srrtrrrdrry that at the I’rimerrr nrirre somethirrg over 100 men left 
our service intmerllately before anrl iimra-dlately rrfter Seiilentber 23 who had 
previously, either rllreclly or throrrgh some rme represerrting them, stated to the 
sufrerlntenderrt that they were going to rerrrrtirr at work regardless of the strike; 
that they were .satisfied with conditions and would remain at work. Mr. WeitRcl 
recited one ca.se to me on an (K-caslon whicli concerned an Austrian, I think, 
who had charge of the powder hou.se. lie came to the superintendent very early 
one morning before the mine opened and was crying and begged the superintend¬ 
ent then, at that very moment, to take the keys of the jtowder hou.se. He said 
his life was in danger and that he must get out. The superintendent tried to 
i-eussure him, but without success, and the old gentleman left. 

The Rouse la another mine. I had to go over that and recall a great many 
that have specifically made report of the condition I recited to me through 
Mr. Weltzel. Tliere are very few letters in evidence; very few letters were 
ever written. Immediately after September 23 there was no time at tlie coal 
mines or at my oflice for the writing of letters. We were u.sually engaged In 
telephonic communication or sitting around waiting for some expected unpieas- 
ant news. 
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Coinnilsslonpr Weinstock. Of these few words, Mr. Welborn, I want to remind 
you: "Many of them showed written evidence of threats of death and violence 
to themselves and families.” 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. I said a moment ago that anonymous communications 
were shown, hut I think in no case of a man who was threatened did the man 
who received that threatening communication leave it with the superintendent 
Ttie ye^ communlcaton may have said. If you dlsclo.se this information or 
do not destroy tlie letter, you will be killed whetlier you leave or not; such was 
the purport of a number of threats. 

(.'oinmi.ssloner Weinstock. I see. There would bo no way then that you could 
substantiate- 

.^Ir. Wei.bok.n-. I do not say that no such communication could be secural. 
I will ask Mr. Weitzel when I leave the stand, and we may tind a few; but they 
were left only liy tlie most courageous amongst tlie workmen. 

t^mmiissioner Weixstock. The next statement is that: 

” liefore the convention of September 1.") it became known that a large 
quantity <if arms and ammunition had been brought and shipped to the southern 
coal fields by strike leader.s. This was Imt tlie beginning of an almost con¬ 
tinuous movement of firearms into tlie district, and within a short time after 
the strike took effect fi'om l,.odO to 2,0tX) of the strike element were fully armed 
in that part of (Vdorado.” 

Mr. Wei.dorn. Tlie first purchase of arms liy the strike leaders of which we 
had knowledge took place September 12. Evidence of that purchase is contained 
in (be congressimial reiiort. Tlie merchant at Tuelilo who made the sale to 
ti local hardware company at Walsenburg, the arms for which wore selected bv 
.‘\dol(di Germer, testiiied before the congressional committee his name is Holmes. 

t ommissioner t\Et\ST0CK. il'liat purchase was made on September 12, and 
tlie strike took place when? 

Mr. Welbobn. The strike convention was called September I.!, and the strike 
actually took place September 23. 

Commissioner WEt.xsTocK. So that (be purchase of tliose arms took place 
about 10 days- 

.Mr. Welbobn. Eleven days, exactly, liefore the strike went into effect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is a record- 

Mr. Welbobn. There is a record of the purcliase. Now. the movement within 
a tew days after that, as 1 state there, became general; the knowledge was 
common, almost as common ns the knowledge timt there was a strike or that 
tlie strike had been called. 

Coniniissioner Weinstock, I see. 

Mr. W'elbobn, And most of the estimates made liy the people on the ground, 
the (■(diective estimates of superintendents and otli'crs in the soutliern part of 
Colorado, indicated from 2,(KK) to IkOdO men fully armed. I attempted to be 
somewhat more conservative. I am sure tliat statement is well within the 
facts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T.et me make sure timt 1 liave got my dates right 
These arms were supposed to have been purcliased on Seiitemlier—^ 

.Mr. IVelbobn. September 12. 

Commlsslonr Weinstock. And die convention too place on September l.'i? 

Mr. Welbobn. Sciitember 15. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the strike on September 23? 

Mr. Welbobn. Twenty-third. 

Commissioner Weinst<«'K. Jliiy I ask, Jlr. Weiliorn, at wliat date did your 
company secure tlie services of these armed guards? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do not know wlietlier we put any at work prior to Septcm- 
ber 23 or not. It Is very probalile that a very few were put to work, for the 
reason that for a long wlille prior to the strike we had employed only 7 camp 
marshals at our 22 working properties. The workmen, as soon ns they learned 
there was to be a strike, insisted that protection should he furnished. In many 
cases they said, “ We won’t work unless we know there is enough protection 
here for us. We know wlmt is going to take place.” Rome of them had been 
tlirough .strikes; many of them had talked with the strike leaders or the mili¬ 
tant element among the workmen intending to strike. And we provided the first 
guards—I do not know, but I might say practically all of them, as much at the 
request of the workmen as in accordance with our own views. In fact we 
promised—1 made known, or Mr. M’eltzel (ild, to the men, by posted circular, 
that those who wished to remain at work would be protected. The only means 
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of active protection was to employ men, watclmien or others, who could resist 
an attacking force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, as I nnderstaml It, in normal times, prac¬ 
tically all the guards employed were about seven? 

Mr. Welbokn. Seven. They sliould not he classed as guards. They are camp 
marshals, and in some instances they were constables forming the-—■ 

Commissioner WEiN.sToeK. Doing police duty? 

Mr. Welbokn. Doing police duty, primarily, in tiie camps. In addition, liiey 
took care of tlie sanitary condltion-s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlii.s noi'innl staff of seven was reinforced begin¬ 
ning at about what date? 

Mr. Welbokn. Wltliln two or three days before llie strike took effect, I sliould 
say September 20, I do not say that some one or two or llu'e(^ were not em¬ 
ployed prior to tiint date in order to iiave a man of tliat capacity at encli mine. 

Commissioner Weinstock. According, then, to the evidence tlnit you say 
wn.s pre.sented to tlie congre.ssional committee, yon did not do that until some 
eight or nine days after tlie strikers laid been snpiilieil willi arms and ammuni¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Welbokn. After they liad commeneed snpiilying lliem. I 

Commissioner Wein.st'ock. Tliey liad tin!- ^ 

Sir. Welbokn. Tliey were in every sense of tlie word. 

Comnil.s.sloner Weinstock. Your next statement is tliat “Anarcliy in its 
worst form, in wliicli dynamite was freqni'ntly used, was in control of tills 
coal area with a population of 4.1,000 iieople”? 

Sir. Welbokn. Yes. Certain lionses of men wlio remained at work—they 
were in most instances—in eacli case wlierc lionse.s were lielonglng to some one 
otlier than tlie company, and was outside of tlie property line or wliere It 
could be easily, we will say, dynamited. In tlie town of Walscnburg, wlicre 
prior to tlie strike I tlilnk most of tlie men who worked for ns at mines nearby 
lived, lioiises were dyiiainiti'd. In tlie attacks made on our property, partlc- 
nlarly tlie lierwinil and Taliasco mines, tliat are locatetl near Ludlow, dynamite 
bonib.s were rolled down near tlie coal-washery, toward the power house, and 
to otlier places wliere the dnuiiige desired could iie done If tlie bomb exploded. 
Tliose mines are situated in a deep canyon. Tlie men lined themselves upon 
the hills on liotli sides and were wltliin very easy rltle range. It was at that 
)ioint wliere two cliildren were sliot one morning, tlie morning of Octolier 28, 
if I am not mistaken, while in bed. And at tliat point a number of our men 
were killed. One of tlie ininers, wlio carried a rille to help protect himself 
and otlier employees, was killial. A luinilier of those were doing exclusive guard 
duty, and aluiost wltlimit exception tliey were on our property. I niiglit lie 
justified In saying that tliere was no exception to llieir being on our proiierty. 

Tlie first act of tliat kind wlilch took place occurred on Septemlier 24, tlie day 
after tlie strike took effect, and occurr<-d at Segunda. Tliere tlirec or four of 
tlie strikers were found engaged in tearing down a footbridge across a little 
stream that pas.scd tlirougli tlie camp. The marslial went to .stop their work, 
lie was riding Ids liorse and directed tliese men aliead of him toward tlie ottlce 
of tlie justice of tlie peace, wliere he proposed to swear out a warrant against 
tlieni. One of tiieir nnmlier was concealed in an idle coke oven, within easy 
range, and wlien tlie marslial came in front of tlie coke oven he was shot from 
his horse and died Immediately; liad no opportunity to offer resistance. 

I do not know wlietlier I need give you aiiytliing more a.s indicating anarcliy 
reigning and tliat dynamite wa,s used or not, 

Oonmdssioner Weinstock. Were any of tliese strikers wlio liad committed 
these criminal acts arrested and tried? 

Mr. Welbokn. I think—in rao,st all of tlieni—at that time most all of them 
got away. There are a great many, however, now under arrest for acts com- 
mitteil at that time. Some are out on bond; have been arrested, and some are 
out on bond and others are In jail. 

It may not be out of order to tell the ca.se of a man ambushed up at La 
Veta. It is not one of our properties, but it is in tlie neigliborliood a little 
ways from Walsenburg. It occurred on November 8, soon after the militia went 
into the field, but before tliey had actually taken possession of that small dis¬ 
trict. One of tile employees of the mining coniiiany who lias properties situated 
a few miles from La Veta had gone into town for some iiersoniil reason, and 
while there was surroiindeil by an armed body of strikers. He fliinlly got into 
the telephone office. In the light of later events it looked as tliougli they pur¬ 
posely allowed him to go in there. He telephoned to the mine for protection, 
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for resistance. They sent down an automobile with four men. The driver of 
the luitoinobile was a young inechanic attending college at Oolorado Springs, 
the college of which Hr. Slocum is pivsident. He was working his way 
through college. TIu' other three were men, I am told, of a high clmracter. I 
Know the fatlier of one ol them, who is a line man, and wdm lives in Denver, 
Capt. Bryan. Tliey went to l,a V(‘tu, got the man who liad been .stopped, tiiat 
made live of the party, and stai-led on their return to the mine. Near a l)ank 
whhdi lielped to make a reseiwoir and near which the road passed, they were 
tiled upon from amhnsh, anilnished in e\i‘r,v sense of tlie word, railroad ties 
or timbers laid but rwently been |)laced there to fia'iu almost a complete itrottx'- 
tion for these men. The driver of tlie car was'almost immedlatelv killed, and 
all of the other men were shot: two of them ilieil on tla> ground; tlie tliird 
was brought to onr liospiiai for treatment. His aian was sliot off, oi- practically 
so, by a mushroom bullet. Had the sliot lieen tired with tlie ordinary bullet, 
it is probable he would not liave lost Ids life. But at any rate, the strike ele- 
iinsit, the element in sympatliy with the men wlio amhnsheil tlie.se workmen, 
immediatel.v iiri'vented doctors going lo I lie rescue of tlie men who had been 
wounded, I am told llicy liad liccii kept away a cou|ile of lionr.s. Finally 
such counsel prevailed as to periidt the doclors to go, and in that connection 
I ought to say that according to the best evidence that we have been able to 
secure, and which is uiiqiie.stioiiably reliable, the peo|ile in the town of La Veta, 
wlien these iiicii left, or a considerable nuniber of tlieiii, went to the top of 
one of the hoii.ses near, apparently tliat tliey might easier attack. 

■Viiotlier case of dynandtiiig .just callwl to my attention is lliat of a man at 
PUsImont, near our Sopris mine. It was the man working, living in the 
lioiise at tlie time it was dynaiiiitial. and in a ndracnions way lie (■scaped 
death. Tlie house was almost com]iletei,v di'stroyed. 

other oases of dynamiting were railriiad lirid'ges, burning of a iiridge netir 
our i’rimera mine, d.Mmmiting our water line lietween I'riinera and tlie Segunda 
coke oven. 

(.'oinmissioner Wkinstock. Have any of lliese men lieen .vet lirouglit to trial'' 

Hr. IVKt.noRN. Tlie men wlio eoiiiiiiitted ilie nnirders at La \'eta widcli I 
iiave just referred to were, or .some of tliein, -soiin* s(‘V(‘ii or eight, were almost 
inmiodiatel.v arrested and, aecordiiig to tlie piihllslied statements at tlie time; 
tlii'y are new under trial, I lielii'vc'. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. Xo trial as yet? 

Mr. WELnoRN. They are under triiil now. 

('ommissioiier \\ einstocr. 'I'tteir trials are going mi at tills time? 

Mr. \\ Ef.BoRN, Yes; I think so. 1 tliiiik it would b(‘ improper for me to com¬ 
ment fiirtlier on tliat. 

(kimmissiouer Weinstock. Tlie next statement is tliat; 

‘‘At Ludlow it was well know tliat Imiidreds of men were Included in tlie 
strikers’ ranks wdio liad never worlu'd in tlie Colorado coal mines. Tliese were 
very largely veterans of tlie Balkan War of various iialumalities. Tile result 
of tlieir attaclis made on mining properties and worlcmcn from distant Idlls 
bear evideneit of their skill as trained marksmen." 

Mr. Wei,HORN. The deatlis wliicli I referred to a moment ago tliat occurred 
in onr Berwliid and Taliiisco Canyons and llie killing of tlie cliildren tliere are 
.some of the evidenc-es of tlioir iiiarksmaiisiiip. JIaiiy otlier of similar cliaracter 
occiirrwl In otlier camps tieloiiging to comiiaiiics witii wliicIi I am not con¬ 
nected. I know that In tlie imiiu'dialely adjoining camp in wlilcli Delagna and 
Hastings mines are located—it is a caii.voii, liy tlie wa.v—and marslials and 
others were killtid during October and tlie last days of Septemher. 

Commissioner Weinstock. M’liat evidence is tliere tliat tliese men were not 
ex-employees? 

Mr. Wei.rorn. It was not dilikailt to tell afler citizens of Trinidad, superin¬ 
tendents of the coal mines, and otiiers acipiainted with tlie tKipulathm in that 
country liad an opportunity to pass l.ndlow or see tlie occupants of the village, 
that tliere were a large lumilier of foreigners of a cla.ss tliat were not generally 
emiiloyeil. Tliere were at one time recorded 200 (Irei'ks in laidlow. It was tlie 
collective information of tlie suiierintendents to wliicli I referred a few mo¬ 
ments ago to the effect Unit most of tliese men had never worked in tlie 
mine. 

You must know' that with 10 or 12 or 1.T mine superintendents in that vicinity 
they know pretty well tlie workmen employed In tlieir mines, and tliey coulil 
very easily determine, after they liad litid u chance to see the men a few times. 
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wlietlier or riot the Ludlow colony, so called, was comiiosed of men formerly 
employed by them. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Then the evidence on tIuU point i.s largely a mat¬ 
ter of information on the part of those who made these' observations you 
speak of? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I wouldn't admit that. I thiid; the men were quite com- 
imtent to pass accurate judgment on that, and I am also very sure lhat they 
were correct. 

Comudssioner We:nstock (reailing); 

" With the arrivai of ttie Federal trooits. May 1, order was again restored. In 
i-esponse to the proclamation of the I’resident the coal oiieraiors turned over 
to Federal Army olficcrs all guns and aimnunition that It had been necessary 
for thorn to provide for their protection after tlie wiflidrawal of tire .State 
militia. The strike element surrendered a consiilcralile number, lint retained 
in huiden-away places many liumlred—and some comiietent anihorities say 
thousands—of (heir mo.st UKHlern rilles. just as the.v did in lire similar situation 
with the National Guard six monllis before." 

Now, on wliat Is this slatement lia.sed; wliat knowledge did you liave lhat 
.sui’li were the facts? 

■ Mr. Wki.doux. I suiqiose tlie most relialile knowledge we liad on tliat laiint 
came, from time to time, from Army oltir'crs—fj-iends of mine in tlie Army who 
were not engagetl in tlie woric down tliere- -telling me wliat tlieir lirother ollicers 
had told them. It is an open secret, Mr. Weiiistock, in soutliern Colorado that 
the strikers did not turn over tlieir arms. Tlie .stalemeiit later quoted in that 
witli respect to llie 3,(KK) men being in iireparation to make an attack confirms 
lhat from the otlior side. 

Let me .sa.v. as 1 niid'crsliiiid it, tlie .trniy ollicers liiid no luitliorlly direct, 
eillier, to searcli for arms. 

The proclamation wlilcli was issutal by the President, as I staled tliere, was 
iminedlatcly complied with by tlie coal oiieriilors; tlie strikers did not comiiiy 
on liie .same dale. Tliey were given two or lliree exlensiims of lime in wliich 
to bring in tlieir guns. And williiii a few days did turn over, as I say, a con- 
siderable nnmlier, according to all reiiorts. 

Conimissioiier Weinstock. Furthermore, this says; 

“ Willie iirepariiig tliis report, word comes to me from sources, tlie reliiiliility 
of wliicli can not be qnoslioiied. Hint one of tlie oilicers of llie United Mine 
Workers of America and a leader aiiiong tin- siriking forces recently said at 
Trinidad, in effect, that as soon as tlie Federal troiqia are witlidrawii llie strikers 
will attack tlie .‘Stale iiiilitiii, if recalled, and tlie |iroiierty of file milling coiii- 
paiiies; tliat in jirejiaralion for siicli an event union men in tlie iieiglilioring 
States to tlie nnmlier of 3,000 linve lieen organized, drilled and armed, and are 
in readiness to move wlien culled nisin.” 

Will you give to tills coniuiission tlie name of lliis leader among tlie striking 
forces wlio made Hint alalemcnt? 

Mr. WKi.iioii.v. Uiamoiid. 

Commissioner Weim.stock. His initials? 

Mr. Weuiokv. 1 do not know wlietlier William—William Diamond. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Is lie a local man? 

Mr. Wei.iiokn. I tiiink lie lias been in cliarge locally. I nmlerstiind he is not 
in tlio district now. 

Coiinuissioner Weinstock. Yon liave reiuson to lieiieve at tliis very nioment 
men are ready to attack tlie mines and tlieir employees slionid the militia be re¬ 
called? 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes; I am very sure. I know tliey are ready to attack. I do 
not admit, however, tliat tliey would move exceiit uiiiler fiie direction or sug¬ 
gestion, direct or indirect, of tlie leaders. They are tlie men restwiisible for tlie 
aclioiis of the strikeivs. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. I gatliered from your testimony given tlie otlier 
day, Mr. W’elliorn, tliat yiair stateinent i.s tliat you are now producing all the 
coal for wliicli tliere is a market? 

Mr. Weliiorn. YT's; that is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If Hie strike was declareil off this moment you 
would not see your way clear to put on any additional men? 

Mr. WEr,BOBN. We could not put on any additional men except a few at a 
time wliere vacaneies might occur in tlic mines. 

Conimissloner Weinstock. Well, tlien. It ,vou are In a position to operate 
fully and completely, the strike Is pnictleally lost? 
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Mr. Wei.bor:!. Absolutely lost. It lins been for four months. 

C!on)niis.sioner Weinstock. Now, digressing from that line of questioning- 

Mr. WEI.BOBN. I should like to say there the thought ha.s Just come to me 
that the calling off of the strike and the removal of the Federal troops without 
disarming the strikers would place us in a worse position than we have been 
in at any time since the strike was called. We have been disarmed twice. 
First, by tlie State militia, who kept our arms, and the second time by the 
Federal troops, botii voluntary; the <lisnrmanient took place voluntarily, so far 
ns we were concernecl. Hut we arc without any means of protection to-day, 
AVe would be at tlie mercy, still at tlie mercy of this army. It is a small one 
eompare<l to what it was 10 montlis ago, hut we would lie at tlie mercy of that 
small body of men, with arms easily available, unless they were di.sarmed or 
ours returned to ns, 

('ominissioner AA'ein.stock. Now, hefia’e I pass from that question, tliere is 
one oilier tliat Just occurs to me. .\s yon know, of course, tliere has been a 
great deal of conflicting testimony ns to which side assumetl the initiative In 
tlie.se acts of violence? 

Mr. AVei.bor.n. A'es, 

Commissioner Weinstock, Will you loll the commission your point of view?. 

Mr, Wei.boiin, Tlie facts are. Jlr. Commissioner, Hint tlie first acts of violence,' 
if not most of tliein—pracfii-ally all of tliem, I tliink, in fact—took place on 
company proiierty. Strikers had previously left and established themselves at 
Ludlow and in oilier tent colonies. A'iolence as in a case of that which existed 
at Herwiiid could not possllily liave heen initiated liy the coal company men 
on our gi'oiind, well witliiii oiir property lines; cliildren in b(*d were shot. We 
could not have initiated an iillack on men that would have brought that about. 
They liad no business on our property. Tliey came tliere for tlie purpose of 
driving Hie workmen out, and killing such ns were unwilling to go. In that 
instance, or during tlint period of attack which covered tliree days immediately 
preceding tlie calling out of tlie militia, I tliink over a luindred families—that 
is. Hie women ami children of over a linndred families—had been sent out of 
tlie canijis. Part of them went in one niglit—most of tliem, I Hilnk, one night— 
by wagon over Hie hills. Hint were covered witli snow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell Hiis commission, Mr. Welborn, what 
your opinion is aliont collective bargaining? 

Jlr. Wei.uokn. Collective liargaliiing can be olijectionable, in my opinion or 
JudgiiHUit. It is olijectionalile primarily because of Hie nielhotls employed in 
the collective bargaining. My study or thought of that question Inns been con¬ 
fined mainly to Hie industry willi wlilcli I am connected and in which I have 
spent all my business life. I know our workmen rweive better wages, better 
attention all around, than the workmen in Hie mines represented by the collec¬ 
tive bargaining established and pursued by the United Mine Workers of 
America. To that form of collective bargaining I am absolutely opposed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Now, is this condition, this relative wage condi¬ 
tion tliat you speak of, Mr. Welborn—the fact Unit your workers are earning a 
better wti'ge than the workers employial in the so-called union mines—is that 
a recent condition or is it the normal condition? 

Mr. WKi.iioaN. It is the normal condition. It has been the policy of Hie eom- 
jiany ever since I have been connected with it, and Mr. Osgood was the presi¬ 
dent of the company, or its head, for a number of years after I was employed 
in the company; it was the policy of Hie company at that time. It has been 
our very active policy ever since I became president, and even before. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Now, speaking not ns the president of your com¬ 
pany, .Mr. AVelhorn, but as a citizen of the Uepiiblic having its general welfare 
at heart—for we know that the putdic can not prospier if tlie great body of the 
people do not prosper- 

Mr. Weibobn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We know Hint the general well-being of the main 
boiiy is the well-being of all? 

Mr. Wei.born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are aware that the bigbly efBclent man, the 
man with the brains and ability, needs no protecHon. He gets to the front some 
time, sooner or inter. He neeils no advantage. But taking the average man, or 
the man perhaps below the average, what can you suggest, under our system of 
lndu.striallsm, with few employers and very many workers, what method can you 
suggest better than that of collective bargaining to enable the average man or 
the man below tlie average to better Ids condition? 
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Mr. WEtBOHN. Well, I have not attempted to plan a method that would take 
the place of collective bargaining except In our own Industry. We are doing 
It very successfully; I mean successfully from the standpoint of the worker 
as well as of the employer. The efficient man, as you very correctly say, needs 
no protection. He can get ahead and he does get ahead at our properties. The 
inefficient, the man well below the average, Is .small In number, we find In our 
properties. The average man Is a man who earns ,$4 a day digging coal, and 
more, and there are not so many who earn materially loss than that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, sooner or Inter, Mr. Welborn, this com¬ 
mission will have to make a report and will have to make certain rocommenda- 
tions; and I, for one, and I think In that respect I am no different from my 
assoclntes, am very anxious to be educated on the point as to whether col¬ 
lective bargaining la or Is not a good thing for all concerned. We have ha<l a 
great deal of evidence come before this commission from employers themselves 
along the lines favorable to collective bargaining- 

Mr. WET.BORN. I am sure of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Now, if there are reasons why collec¬ 
tive bargaining is a bad thing, I want to know it, and I am asking your opinion, 
not as president of your coal company, but as an employer with broad experi¬ 
ence and opportunities for seeing things that many of u.s do not have. 

Mr. AVelborn. Well, I don’t claim breadth of experience; and I stated in an¬ 
swer to your question when It was first propounded that my thought and 
observation- 

Comndssioner AVein.stock. Please forget your own enterprise. 

Mr, Weerorn. I don’t know that I can. .Aly opinion Is based on ray own 
experience, practically. I do not believe collei'tlve liargaining by the tJnlted 
Mine Workers of America—as conducted by the united mine workers—Is bene¬ 
ficial as a whole. It Is claimed by that organisation that it has 400,000 mem¬ 
bers. Tliat represent.s alamt one-lialf of the coal-mining population, or coal¬ 
mining employees, of the United .State.s. I do not know of a district in which the 
business is conducted uialer contract witii the railed Mine Workers of America 
where tlie men earn more or as iiuK lt as they do In Colorado at our properties. 
Now, I must admit that tlie treatment of the men even in the case of collective 
bargaining depends to a considerable extent upon the character of the employer, 
and I do not mean to say that with any idea of implying that we treat our 
men better tlian other employers do; but tlie num are nau'e or less at the mercy 
of the employers, more particularly wlane tiiere is no collective bargaining. 

Commissioner AUeinstock. Now, we arc dealing with opinions pure and simple 
at tills stage of the game? 

Mr. AA’Ei.BoRrt. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinrtock. And we value yotir opinion on those points because 
of your experience and knowledge. As yon know, political economists take tlie 
grounds tliat In industrialism it is the worst employer who sets the pace; that 
tlie unfairest employer who .sets an unfair wage comixds the fair employer 
either to follow his example or go out of tlie business. Now, Is that so from 
your experience? 

Mr. AVeuiors, AVell, no; I should not ailinit that is entirely true. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You think not? 

Mr. AA'elbokn. No. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. AA’ell, now, if your competitor pays lialf the wage 
you are paying and could get men to work at half tlie wage because there was 
an abundance of labor, wouldn’t that enable your competitor to undersell you? 

Mr. AVeeborn. Y’es. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. And wouldn’t you liave to meet hi.s price, which is 
unprofitable, or go out of busine.ss? 

Mr. AVelboen. Jly experience Is that very often our competitor pays lower 
wages than we and very often undersells us in the market. AVe do not meet 
his prices or wages or conditions that he establishes for his men. We do not 
always meet his competitive selling prices. Much depends on the strength of 
the other man. 

Commissioner AVetnstock, Then, how can you exist alongside of him, if he 
undersells you, and If to meet his price would mean a loss to you? 

Mr. AVeiborn. AVell, there are other conditions always in connection with the 
article sold than the mere price. The man who undersells you when he needs 
business will oversell you when there is a heavy demand—when the demand is 
a little greater than the supply; and the buyer is going to be Influenced more or 
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less by liis treatment—the treatment lie receives from the seller 12 months in the 
year. 

Oimmlasloner Weixstock. You mean the question of service enters? 

Mr. A\'ei.bobn. Yes; service and quality of good.s. 

(’ommlssioner Wejnstock. And that your only hope, then, alongside of the 
price cutter. Is better service and better good.s? 

Mr. Welbobn. rnlforin price us nearly ns possible. 

C'omini.ssloner Weix.stock. Is it your claim that this has enabled you to suc¬ 
cessfully compete with a man who pays a lower wage than you jiay? 

Air. Wei.uobx. I do not mean to Imply that that question of lower wage by 
our competitors Is a habitual practice, but It has frequently been done; but we 
have by various means mo.st of the time held our own, and never 1)}' meeting 
conditions that he established for ids workmen. 

t'ommi.ssioner M'eixstock. Just one more point in that connection, Mr. Wei- 
born. The llgures you presented the otlier day showed that the stockholders 
of the company have become lean and hungry in the way of dividends. Now, 
Is that the condition also with your competing concerns? Is that a common 
condition or is that condition exeepiional with your company? 

Mr. WEi,i)OBX. I don’t know as to liiat. Most of our com|)eting companies are 
clo.se corporations, and as to tiieir tinancial cmidithms I know nothing. Their 
stock is not on ihe market, so you can not know wiietiier they pay dividcmis 
or not. 

(Commissioner ti'EiNsTocK. I see. Then ymi have no means of knowing 
whetiier your experience is the common exiierlence? 

Mr. Wei.hoiix. No; I have not. They ail claimed they were hard up, and (iid 
h"fore the .strike. 

Conmiis.siouer Weixstock. Just one more line of ipiestioning and I am tiirough, 
Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. WiiLiioitN. Yery weil. 

Commissioner IYkixstock. Will yon give this commission your opinion of 
workmen's comiven.sation laws? 

Mr. Wei.boii.v, That is a firetty broad question, too; hut we liave ncccs.sariiy 
thouglit a good deal about it. I tliink a workmen’s compensation law on fair 
lines—in fact. I know it is just and right. It seems to me, liow(*ver, ihat the 
wm-kmen ougiit to contribute to the fund wliicii is going to compensate their 
faTiiiiies for tiieir deatii and injui’y. I don’t mean tliat they should bear all tiu' 
burden, hut tiiey should contribute. 

Commis.sioner IYei.sstock. May I point out, then, Mr. Welborn, for your 
Information and for the inforniiition of others who are interested in a work¬ 
men’s compensation law in Colorado that in California, where we have a coni- 
iiensation law—and I iiappen to be a member of the commission, so I can speak 

with authority- 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Oommls.sloner I\’eixstock. And there the worker does contribute. He con¬ 
tributes, in the first place, a loss of two weeks’ wages. His compensation does 
not begin until the fifteenth day after the injury. He contributes a loss of one- 
third of his wage during the period tliat he is Incaiiacitated and receives da 
per cent of his wage while he is disabled; and on top of all that lie contributes 
the pain and the suffering. And it would seem to me tliat that Is a reasonable 
contribution to the cause. 

Air. Welbobn. I cun not help thinking of the large army of men engaged in 
clerical work who die as the result of automobile accidents or other unforeseen 
circtimstances. They have to provide, or tiave in the past at lea.st, their own 
insurance. They pay out montlily or annually a premium which serves to pro¬ 
vide a fund for them in ca.se of accident or death, or both. AVould it not be 
right that, we will say, the man chi.s.sed as a wage earner .should similarly con¬ 
tribute to his own later protection? I do not mean In any large degree. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Alay I ask this question, Air. Welborn: To what 
do .vou charge the wear and tear and the accidental Injuries of your machinery? 

Air. AVet.bobx. That naturally is charged to earnings, if you have any, or 
profit and loss. In oiii’ case it has been cliarged to lo.s.s. 

Commissioner Weixstock. It is part of the overhead expense of the trade? 

Air. AVblbobn. Ye-s, sir. 

Commissioner AYeixstock. And Is added onto tlie cost of operation? 

Air. AVelbobn. Yes. 

Commls.sloner AVeixstock. A.s a legitimate part of the cost of those operations? 
Air. AVelbobn. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinbtock. Wliy should you draw the line at tlie human 
machine? 

Mr. Wemoen. If you had a law universal over tlie United States, I don’t know 
that you should draw a line. Then it surely would full ui)ou the imblle —ro to 
your price. But if we have a severe workmen's compensation act in (’olorado 
and our competitors in Kansas and in New Mexico and other near-by States 
have no workmen's eomiwusatloii law, they will be in a iwsitloii to take our 
business away from us. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is true. Your point is well made, Mr. Wei- 
born; but this should be borne in mind, that that point was ai-Rued very stren¬ 
uously when the first Slate in the Union adojited a workmen's compensation act. 
Since then I think 25 States Imve Jidned tlie sisterliood. and it is only a matter 
of time wlien every industrial State jidns. .Now, if every fellow says, "Wait 
until tlie otlier follow does it,” It never would be done. 

Mr. Welboun. 1 don’t mean tliat. I tidnk we sliould move In lliat direction 
as fast as we can. We are not RidiiR to oppose a workmen's compensation 
law if a fair one Is introduced In our next leRisIatare. And, in tliat iiinnec- 
tiou, I would like to say tliat In our own business we liave felt Hint we were 
compensatliiR, not Illierally, perhaps, but us Rcnerousiy as the cmulitions 
will iierndt, in eases of accident and dcatli. We havi* never stood on our 
Strict loRal riRlits in tliat connection—in connection witli that question. 

t'omniissioner Weinstocic. May I ask wlictlier your coiiipiiny carries in¬ 
surance? 

Mr. Weliioen. No; we do not. We carry our own insurance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Unit Hie custom anioni.' all ihe coal coin- 
pnnies? 

Mr. WEr.nouN. I think it is not; lint it bus always been our practice. We 
have tliout’iit in such matlers tliat we ouKlit to treat wilh Hie men, our own 
enqiloyeos, ratlicr than tliat, perhaps, a more cold-lilooded corporation—in¬ 
surance company—should treat witli tliem. 

t'oniuiissioner Ww.nstock. Now, do you set aside a fund for tliat luirpose? 
Do you have a roRular fund? 

Mr. Wei.uobn. No; we do not. We cliarge it up as it conies. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Have you any well-delined pidlcy as to liow to deal 
with Injiireil workers? 

Mr. Wki.hoii.n. No; not one to wlilcli we slick rigidly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien, you exercise .voiir .iudgmeiit in eacli case'; 

Mr. Weuiou.n. Yes; we take up eacli particular case. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. And legislate on it? 

Mr. Wei.uoiin. t’ractically, yes; and I tliink I am .jusHlied in .saying lliat 
we compensate more individuals where there is not u legal responsibility on 
our part than we do wliere Hiere is. 

Coinnii.ssioner Wein.stock. You have the eiiqiloyers' liability act in Colorado, 
have you? 

Mr. Weuiokn. Yes; tlicre is some statute law; I don't know exactly lls 
provisions. 

Commissioner Wein.sto(:k. Tlieii, If I under.stand you. if one of your work¬ 
men gets injurixl, lie lias a rigid to lirlng sail against .lou under the common 
law? 

Mr. WELnoiiN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 'Weinstock. Are Hiere nian.v instances in whicli your com¬ 
pany has been sued under the common law? 

Mr. Weuioen. I don’t know. We might liave been sued two or three times; 
but there is no case wliere .iudgment—to my memory no case in the last Id 
or 15 years—has gone again.st us, lYe have .settled them all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has the employer in Colorado the u.susal three 
defenses in damage cases of tliat kind—tliat is. the defense that the worker 
knew the risk lie was assuming wlieii he entered tlie employ of the employer, 
and the other defense that it was due to negligence on the part of Ids fellow 
worker, and so on? Has the emiiioyer tliose defenses in this State? 

Mr. Weirokn. I am Inclined to think lie has; I am not sure on those points. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Mr. WELiioim. I should like to say tliat I am not here to speak for Mr. 
Osgood; but I am sure Hint he gave the wrong impression as to his practice 
with respect to injured emplo.vees tlie otlier day. Tlie understanding I ob¬ 
tained from his answer was that he never comiiensated except in ease of 
legal liability on the part of the company. When he was with the Colorado 
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Fuel & Iron Co. the practice was very much the same as It is now—which I 
have just recited; and I am reasonably sure that ali the other companies, 
including the Vlctor-Amerlcau Fuel Co., practice that policy more or less. 

. Commissioner Lk.vnon. I want to ask one question, ilr. Welborn, will you 
furnish us with a statement ot the last 25 cases of either injury or death oc¬ 
curring in your mines, the character of the injury, and the amount of com- 
liensation paid? 

Mr. Wki-hohn. Yes; I w ill he glad to. 

(See the Welboi’ii Exhildt No. 2.) 

Chairman W.\r,sH. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Welborn, does tlie liability law ot Colorado 
include all of the tliree defenses of the employer; Fellow servant, assumption 
of risk, and contributory negligence? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know as to that. We have not been governed in our 
treatment of injured employees, as I said a while ago, by our legal responsi¬ 
bility. We have iKsm controlled more by the facts and circumstances of each 
case. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there been repented attempts to enact legis¬ 
lation to abolish those defenses as they have been abolished largely In other 
communities? 

Mr. Wet.born. I don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is it, if c<inditions and pay are so much bet¬ 
ter, ns you stale, in .votir mine thaii in the mines that are unionized that when 
union men drift into enqiloyment liere from those union mines who are per¬ 
fectly familiar with the eoialitions there and liecome so with the conditions 
here, they insist on unionizing liei'c, if it injured them? 

Jlr. Welborn. Tliat is not a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't it? 

Mr. AVelrorn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVhat do (hey ilo? 

Mr. AA'EtJtORN. I don't know what they do. .Many of them are more tlian glad 
to tear up tlieir union card, I am (old, when they leave the otlier fiehls, and 
when they learn of the very favoral)le conditions under which tlicy can Avqrk 
here. 

Commissioner GaSretson. Yonr company don't have any place to deposit 
those cards (hey want to get rid of? 

Mr. AYelboun. No. We have no use for (hose cards. 

Commissioner Garret.son, Tiien tlie men who, in the various Colorado strikes, 
have endeavored to unionize those mines were, as a rtile, not union men from 
other localities? 

Mr. AA'elbor.n. I do not quite ea.tch tlie question. 

Commissioner Garretson. I say, tliat in tlie various efforts that have taken 
jilacc to unionize the mines they have not lieen parlicipaled in by union men 
Avho came from other mines? 

Mr. AA'klborn. Tiiose activities during the last (wo years have initiated with 
men on tlie outside, not among men on tlie inside; I mean tlie demand to re¬ 
organize. Take the present stril;e, it attempts to reorganize Colorado; that 
inttiateil and is conducted by men from outside of tlie State. There were some 
local oilicers who lived in Colorado. 

Commissioner Oaeket.son. Tlie local rank and file, who have been union men, 
took no part In it? 

Mr. AA’elboen. No; beyond a small part. I would like to state something 
jihout it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Go to it. 

Mr. AA’elborn. AA'e Imve fliree niliies in the Canyon district where a lodge 6f 
the United Jllne AA'orkers has lieen in existence for years. I do not know what 
percentage of the men belong to it, but I do know, almost ns far hack as I can 
remember nnytliing about the coal business, that has been recognized as a 
union camp. The expression of satisfaction witli the e-onditlons, in opposition 
to this strike, were the strongest from that district. 

Commissioner Garretson. AA'as that an expression of satisfaction with their 
own conditions or the conditions at other places? 

Mr. AA'ei.born. Tlieir own conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is union, Is it? 

Mr. AA’ei.bobn. It Is union in the sense thnt the men belong to the union; there 
Is no recognition ot the union. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. That don’t apply when under one contract? 
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Mr. Wemobn. Xo ; they work iimter the snine conditions our men do In eonth- 
ern Colorado. 

Commissioner Gahretson. If the 400.000 men, wlio are memt)ers of the mine 
workers’ union, were not members of tliat union and aKsres.slve in fixliiK rate* 
of wages and conditfons of service, what 'would probably be your conditions of" 
service and rates? 

Mr. Wklborn. The same as they are now. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. On tlie question of tlie first purchase of arms tiiat 
you (‘overed with Mr. AVelnstock, I gathered from y<iur testimony lliat the pur¬ 
chases of arms were made by tlie union men before tliey were made l)y the 
companies. 

Mr. Welborn. You did; tltat is correct; before tliey were made by my com¬ 
pany. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. AVIiat became of the arms that your company pos- 
sessetl back in the movements of 1904,1 tldi\k it was? 

Mr. Welborn. I thlidi, in the main, If not entirely, they were loaned to some 
of our friends in southern Colorado, who .still ba<l use for tliem when the strike 
was culled. Xoiie of (hem were tiiktm back, as 1 remember. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Hud any been recalled prior to this time of pur¬ 
chase ? 

Mr. Welborn. Xo. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. When did tlie general disarmamt'nt of miners take 
place by the militia? 

Mr. Wki.born. There was no general disarmament of miners liy (he militia. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Was tlau'e an elTort? 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s, sii'; a small effort. 

Commissioner GAiumr.soN. Did the militia at tlie .same time make an elTort t(> 
disarm your men? 

Mr. Wki.born. 'They took our guns and kve discliarged the men. We desired, 
in looking after e(>rtaln people or certain camjis, where tliey were not able to 
place a .stpitid of militia, that a few men slioulil be left. Let me .say something 
else right h(‘re for fear (hat T forget it. 

Cominlssioner Gahretson. All right; do so. 

Mr. Wki.bor.n. Iteference has lieen made to (be treatment of the strikers hy 
the militia, and I want to say that the most friendly relations existed between 
the .strikers and the militia until the govtrnor issued Ids order, tlie early part 
of December or the latter ]iart of Xovemher, I have forgotten which, permitting 
(he emiiloyment of mt'n outside of tlie State. As sisin as tlie men from the out¬ 
side of the State cominenced to arrive, and (he militia prevented the interfer¬ 
ence oil the part of tlie strikers with those men going to work, the feeling by the 
strikers toward the militia Immediately changed. 

Coniuiissioner Gahretson. Well, is it not a fact that statements have been 
made reiieatedly that Unit feeling only grew up when the fisdiiig originated on 
the part of the strikiws that (he militia wa.s not a nonpartisan agency? Are not 
both statements equally credllile? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not .say that the militia were partisan. Tliey were there 
to pre.serve order. If it was right tor men coining from l’(>nusylvniitn to work 
in Colorado, and it was, it was perfectly right for tin' militia to protect them 
from the strikers, as well as our property and our men. 

Commissioner OARRfiTsoN. Then, if one mail's code of ethics held it to be 
proper to bring the men from the outside, and another man's code of ethics did 
not, their opinion would differ ns to a variety of actions? 

Mr. Welborn, It is not a question of code of etliics, hut a question of wlint is 
legally right, and what is fair to tlie men who want to work. 

Commissioner Gahretson. We iiave had some differences of opinion ex¬ 
pressed as to what was legally right. Y’otir report to your directors reported a 
State of anarchy; witnesses on the stand on the other side have stated there was 
no law In certain counties except the will of the company. AVhat Is the differ¬ 
ence between the two forms of expression? They both mean absence of law, 
do (hey not? 

Mr. Welborn. In one case the statement is an absolute falsity, and on the 
other It Is based on the facts. 

Conimissioner Oarretson. What Is the difference between the credibility of 
the two men tliat maki- the statements In a court of law? 

Mr. Welborn. I leave that to you. 

Commissioner Gahretson. I want to know your standpoint. 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know that they are even on an equality. 

38819—.S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol T-40 
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Commissioner GARl!I!TSo^^ Well- 

Mr. Wet,bo*n (InterrnptlnK). I iim not attemptlnR to cstahli.sh a record for 
myself here, as far ns that Is concerned, it is a purely imi>ersnnnl question. 

Commissioner (Iarrktson. Are two men not entitteil to equal credence unless 
their testimony Is utterly discredited? 

Mr. WKT.noRN. Perhaps so; T do not know ns to that. I should like to make 
another suggestion. 

Commissioner Oarrktson. All right. 

Mr. Welborn. Yon want to gel at the facta with regard to the anarchy, with 
regard to control by the coal companies, by the officers in southern Colorado and 
elsewhere and woiihl suggest that yim bring on the stand a number of men now 
at work who worked throughout the violence, and the extent of which they 
l;now. Ton c(aild learn a great deal from the men who have worked all the 
time, and others who could not who have since returned. 

Commissioner Garretsox, .\nd isissihly testimony would he given by men not 
directly cvinnected with either side, hut who have put In years in this territory 
as citizens. 

Mr. Wet.born. T am sure of that. 

Commissioner Garretsox, Ton referred a nhile ago. on one suh.iect, to the 
fact that common knowledge was a fact(M' in determining the truth or falsity of 
a statement, .v<m referred to it in c(mneclion with the purchase of arms? 

Mr. WEI.BORX. Y('S. 

Commissioner G.vrretsox. Is tins sam(> knowledge, or this same matter of 
common know ledge, common report, of equal value in all questions to which it 
may he applied? 

Mr. AVKr.BoRX. T don’t know; that is a pretty broad qnoslion. 

Commissioner Garretsox. If <-onmam knowhslge that arms were purchased 
Is proof that they were, is common know ledge that elections were corrupt equally 
proof of that fact? 

Mr. Welborx. If there is such common know ledge; hut there is not. 

Commissioner Garre:tsox. It has been testified here that it was common 
knowledge. 

Mr, M'ei.rorn. T am obliged to say that testimony is alvsolutely false. T dis¬ 
agree w1lli yon. T know as a matter of fact tli.at the company baa not exercisevl 
the control over th(‘ officials that has been cliargcd here. 

Commissioner Garretsox. I thiidc you mist(K)k my statement; wliat I said 
was that it liad been ti'stifled here l>y men who reasonably would l>e exi>ected to 
know of political conditions fairly wdl, that such was a case. 

Mr. Wei.borx. That would not alter the facta as I know them. 

Commissioner Gai!EET.sox, I am not dealing with the facts, but with the testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr. Weebobn. T am trying to deal with the facts. 

Comndssioner GARRfrrsox. Facts and testimmiy differ. 

Mr. Wei.borx. Yes; that lias been provim here. 

Commissioner Garretsox. In reganl to this law, ns to judges of election, has 
It not been a common matter of newspaper comment for years—^the applica¬ 
tion of tids law to elections in tliis Stale? 

Mr. Wet.born. I tliink not; if it luni been I am quite sure It would have come 
to my attention. If that law does exist I am surprised It has not been called 
to my attention; I am sure that it has not. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You spolce of the fact in your testimony Saturday 
as to—not universal—hut the common practice of iKtrJury before tlie congres¬ 
sional investigating committee? 

Mr. Welborn. I said tbat a number of witnesses committed perjury, and In 
some cases the perjury was proven wliile the w itness was on the stand. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Yes; I think that is the exact language. Does 
that apply to witnessi's on one side alone? 

Mr. Wei.borx. T don’t know of any witnesses testifying for the operators wlio 
so perjured themselves. I do know' a number on the other side, and one, very 
early In the proceedings In this room, committed the jierjury such ns I have 
described, and the perjury was iiroven while he was on the stand. Dr. Poster 
himself said to me that he could not do anything, that he would Just have to 
let them go. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Then all Instance.s of It were confined to one side? 

Mr. Welborn. So far as I know. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You spoke of the unfairness of Messrs. Davies and 
Fairley? 
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Mr. Wemosn. Tes. 

(‘<)niinls.sliiiier (i.xRUETsoN. Tlie Oovernuieiit uiediatoi's. 

Mr, Welbokn, I don't know that I expres-sed in Just tliut language. 

(tonimlssloner Oahketsox. I think Ihe record will show that the .statenieiit 
was they were unfair in that they had agreed to show the operators their report 
iK'fore making it? 

Sir. tV’Ki.aoaN. No; the record wiai't show that. The recfo’d may show Ihe 
statement by me that they were unfair; whether it does or not, I am willing to 
sji.r they were unfair, in my Jialgment. 

Commissioner Carketson. That Is the word that was used, and I gather In 
tiiat conniH’tion that Ihe unfairness referred to tlu‘ fact that while Ihey hail 
agreed to show their reisirt to the o|«'rators, instead, when it eanio out you 
found it wa.s a report prepureil hy the leaders of the miners'; 

Mr, Wni.iioiix, Ves; the uiifainiess rested in the fact that they presenteil 
the .said truce proiiiwal, the aulhorship of which wa.i claimed hy the I'nited 
Mine Workiu’s of America. 

Coinmi.ssioner Gakbeison. It tliey hud carrii'il out wliat I assume to lie tins 
])roposilion to sulindt it to tlie oiK‘rator.s, and allowed them to iusiiw’t it with¬ 
out allowing IIk' olliers, woidd Halt not Imve lieeu just as unfair'; 

Mr. Wei.uorn. I nevei' laid any ciu'resiiondence or any conferences willi Mr. 
Fairley in connection witli tins mailer. Mr. Davies was very outsiioken in Ins 
expressions of satisfaclion willi tlie conditions in tlie ('(dorado coal mines and 
in his approval of tlie course we laid taken against the Unilcsl Mhm Workers 
of America, the aggressive momhers of that organization, to force us iiiider its 
domination. He furllier said voluidarily—it was not a promise, and no favor 
we asked of Davies—lie said, “ If 1 preiiare a reisn't, I don'l know wliellier I 
will or not, hut if I preinire one I am going to sniimit it to you genllemeii first 
for correetlon aud general ainiroval,” I do not eiire liartieiiiurly now llial iie 
did not do it. 

('ommis.sioner G.hiket.so.x. Jly notidloii shows tlinl tlie tesiimoiiy was in re¬ 
gard to Mr. Davies alime, lint ns it eoneeriieil laitii i inserled liolli mimes in 
tile ipiestion. 

Mr. WEf.aoKN. Mr. Dnvies mnde it clenr to us lliat lie alone would eoiifer 
witlt tlic operators. 

Coinniis.sioiier (iAuiim'so.x. Would you emisider a inedialor fair wlio eoiiferreil 
willi only one side, even if tiiat side was tlie oiierators'; 

Mr. Wki.uoiin. (Vrtaiiily not. 

Ciamiiissioiier GAKnKT.so.x. in regard to Hie lio.spiial eliarge.s in your mines, 
you made Hie statement Hial all railroads in tlie lerriioiy imiil a simiiar rale, 
that is, all tlic men, as yonrs? 

Jlr. WiiLiioux. No; I said Hint railroads, or oilier large emiiloyers of lahor 
tiiat liad hospital departments, did render tiiat service at some arlnlrary 
chtirgo. 

Commissioner GAaaETsox. I fliink a similar clairge'; 

Mr. WEumnN. Yes; a similar cliiirge. 

Commissioner Gaiiiikt.son. Do you know Hie eliarge on Hie railwa.vs entering 
the territory'; 

Mr. Wei.iioiin. T do not know of my own knowlisige; I liave Isien told tiiat 
with .soiiKi it is a dollar, oHiers 7.'i eents, and 1 liave lieeii told of liospitiil 
charges In excess of a dollar in some ciise.s. 

Commissioner Gaurei'so.'i. Tliey are graduated on a .seaie of .salary, are tiiey 
not? 

Mr. Wei,BORN. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. Is it not a fact Hint every railroad entering Hie 
territory, but one, eliarges 50 iier eeiil. or le.s.s, of Hie eharge made liy you? 

Mr. Weeborn. I do not know; I would lie very iiiiieli suriirisiiil to find it 
was so. 

('ommissloner Garret.son. I tliinl; Hiere is oidy one railroinl entering the 
State that makes your eliarge. 

Mr. Weebobn. Do the railroads keeji a iloctor at ail central iioiiits wliose 
exclusive time is devoted to its employees? 

(tommissioner GARaKT.soN. Not exclusive Hiiie, except at Hie liospltals. .\t 
all points where employe<‘s are coiigregatHi a mail is designated wliom tlie 
employees call upon if tliey desire service. 
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•Mr. Welborn. Does tim rnllroad company In such cases pay all the bills* ot 
that doctor in attending to the families of the men? 

Commissioner Gabkbtson. Their practice varies In the way of what Is car¬ 
ried on the line; they are all subject to a Joint supervision. 

Mr. Wei.bor.n. Do they care for the families of the emploj'ees? 

Commissioner Gariiet.son. I think they furnish medicine, but not hospital 
service. 

Mr. Wklborn. The record shows we take care of all ot them. 

Commissioner Garretson. You can do that; the otliers are scattered all 
over. A great deal of comment has been made ns to the character of inter¬ 
national otllcers, as to their In'ing interloirers and internieddlers; is tlie otiicer 
of an international or of a national organization located In Indiana any more 
of an interloper tlian tlie President of tlie United States, located in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. W'Ei.iioii.s. I do not think tliey are on a parity at all. 

Commissioner C.arhktson. Are tliey not iioth equally citizens? 

Mr. Wei-iiorn. I do not mean to say that an ofllcer of the organization of the 
International Mine Workers has not a rlglil to cona* to Colorado, and if tliere 
is a conditloti tluit (“alls for tlie supervision of tliat order in tlie Interests of 
the workmen, or the workmen as a wliole demand tlie su|a‘rvision of tliat 
order, tlien 1 sliould say, jierlmps they ouglit to come iti. Tlie condition was 
just tlie reverse in Colorado. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Is it not a common thing for employers to incite 
tlic officers of tliese international organlzaliims against tlielr own men? 

Mr. WEtnoRN. Yes; tliey liave done it in casi's wliere contracts liave been in 
vogue between tlie operators and tliosc organizations and frequently liave 
failed to secure—not only to secure jiistici*. througli tlie Interference of those 
otllcers—tlie case I read into the record of tlie central Pennsylvaiiln organiza¬ 
tion Saturday that had more tlian 1(X) strikes in 20 niontlis of its operation. 
Tills letter was addressed to Patrick Gilday, tiiid tliey liad apiiealed to .lolin 
P. Wlilte, without succe.ss, to secure redress of tlieir grievances agalnsl the 
organization. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not possildy tlie ease in tliese various organi¬ 
zations that where there was one violation alleged tliere ivere oO instances 
Ailiere they secured the aid of tliose officers in tlie way desired? 

Mr. Weuiorn. 1 could not admit that; I liave no iiersonal knowledge of it. 
Tint there are statements tliat liave la'cii made to mo liy gentlemen who liave 
been (.“ompelled to o)x>rate under contract with fids organization tliat assure 
me the assumption yon have just made Is not correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am doing just exactly what you asserted a while 
ago you had to do. drawing on my experience. 

Mr. Wei.bor.n. Wliat is your experience wltli tlie United Jline Workers of 
America? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know ahout the United Mine Workers of 
America having that experience, but 1 know of some otliers wliere I have liad 
tliat experience. 

.Mr. IYei.iiorn. I have not had ex]ierlence, lint I liave a niimher of frlimds 
wlio have, much to tlieir regret. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am llki'—in siieakiiig ot Hit' allegations that were 
made as to tlie condition of affairs tliat existi'd In some of flic counties of the 
State, I think your attitude is that those assertions were made by politicians 
and tlie officials of tlie miners and their attorneys. 

Mr. Weiborn. I do not recall tlie instance to which yon refer. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was in regard to the conditions existing in 
Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. 

Mr. Weeborn. Do you mean working or political conditions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Political conditions. 

Mr. Wei,born. I tlilnk I made some siicli statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is not a close quotation, hut conditlon.s—con¬ 
tains the .sense I gatliered from your statement. Tliese attorneys tliat are men¬ 
tioned—it la tlie attorneys’ opinions and utterances? 

Mr. Wemorn. I don’ know. 

Commissioner Garretson. If It is, would the same tiling he true of attorneys 
in general or tho.se employed by tlie miners’ association? 

Mr. Wei.born. I would not like to liass on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going hack to tlie question of the report for a 
minute, in regard to how men are voted. Tlie assertion w'as made here on the 
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stnnd, I think the first day, that In a certain county they voted .slieep; Is that 
a matter of common report? 

Sir. Welborn. No; I should not say so. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Then, It has no value? 

Mr. Welbobn. There arc .sayings that are Just as unrelialile as that that come 
Into general u.se without anyone taking them seriously. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That was testified to here, though. 

Mr. Wei.bokn. I don’t remember what the witness—what witness It was, but 
I can not believe he gave that te.stlmony seriomsty. 

Commissioner Gahketson. It was In reply to a question as to how employees 
of these two corporations were voted in those two counties. 

Mr. Welborn. Are the gentlemen qualified to give that? 

(Commissioner Gareetson. I don't know. 

Mr. Welbobn. Who was it? 

(Commissioner Garbctson. Mr. O.sgood. 

Mr. Welborn. He did not say he voted sheep? 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. No; he referred to another county, not to tliosetwo. 

Jlr. AVelboun. I think hl.s statement that it—was that it had been reported 
that sheep were votc<l In other counties; was not that his observation? 

Commissioner Garretson. He referred to a county where they voted slieep 
over there. 

Mr. Welborn. That was not made serlou.sty, ,von rau.st know. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. The other statements I gathered from the testi¬ 
mony of some of the oth<>r witnesses are seriously made. 

Mr. AA'elborn. Some of them are, 1 think. The local ofiicers of the Cnlted 
Mine Workers for yi-ars have stated to tlie public, and apparently for the pur¬ 
pose of Infiuencing the workmen, that they were being robbed, and that various 
other unsatisfactory and outrageous conditions existed that could only be 
carried on tlirougii the operation of the United Mine Workers of America. The 
statements have not lieen con’cct by any manner of means, but they liave been 
pretty generally made when thosi* oflicer.s had opportunity to practice on the 
))id)llc. 

(Commissioner Garret.so.n. How does It come, unless there is something In an 
agency of that character, that tlie almost unvarying testimony before this com- 
mis.slon, made by iRsiple who are not in any way atliliated with unions, but who 
are administering the labor laws, is that labor laws are only well administered 
where there is a strong organization? 

Mr, AyELBORN. I can not account for any testimony you may have received 
troin other .sources. I understand that the labor laws in Colorado are being 
enforced as well as laws are any place. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. The statement has been reiieatedly made here 
hefoi’e the commission as to the thoroughly satisfied stale of mind of the em¬ 
ployees of this industry In this territory: that a large number of men, In In¬ 
stances running as high as 99 per cent, had assurer! the superintendent, directly 
or indirectly, that they were .satisfied; that there was no tendency on the part 
of the men themiselves to take the initiative iu (he betterim^nt of their condi¬ 
tions. Are we to gather from that, as a coinudssion, that their Is no place on 
the continent wla'ce there is no industrial unrest? 

Mr. AVelborn. You can gather from tliat that in Crdorado the only reason 
for industrial unri'st in the coal fields is due to the presence of the lawless 
(lemcnt l)rou,ght here by tbe Uniterl Mine AA’orkers of America, and the ac¬ 
tivities of that organization. 

Ciunmi.sshuier Garretson. If it was not for that—that ns far as this Im¬ 
mediate territory is concerned, the idea underlying the attempts of the com- 
ndssion to ascertain what caused Industrial unrest. Is absolutely unnecessary? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVhat other locality and Interest has .spent the 
blood and the money in .strife growing out of Industrial unrest that has been 
poured out in this immcMlIate territory? 

Mr, AA'elborn. I know of no similar ease; I thing this Is one of the worst, 
It not the very worst. If our laws had be<m enforced—I have no intention to 
criticize public ofnclnl.s—if the military arm of the State government had been 
asserted In a vigorous way we would not have had the large amount of 
bloodshed that has occurred. 

Commissioner Garretson. Jfay not performance of the law and conformance 
thereto be the greatest of evils? 

Mr. AVelborn. It Is u pretty safe thing to follow. 
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Commlssionor Gabbetson. Whs It followed In 1776? 

Sir. Wei.bosn. I don't know »s to thiit 

Gominlssloner Gabbetson. In 1801? 

Sir. Welbobn'. I do not think we miKlit to bring that into this ca.se. 

C'oiuml.ssioner Gabbetson. Is it conformance to the law that is embodietl 
in both those cases? 

Sir. Wei.hobn. I do not think that ('ven .von—I am sure you would not ap¬ 
prove of a failure to conform to the law.s in Colorado in the least. 

Commissioner Gabbki son. I do not. 

Sir. Weuwbn. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. On tlie part of anybfHly. 

Sir. WEa.noKN. No; yon are right aiiout that, and when you have the facts 
before you—yon may not got them all without securing testimony from a large 
number of wirnessos—you may not he convinced of the facts until then. I 
would like to have your Judgment. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. W'e will ti’y to get them. I tliink every meinlx'r 
of tile commi.ssion is strictly in accordance nltli the statement made by Sir. 
1' (‘instock. Have the employees in your mills in I’m'blo always h(>en paid h.v 
Jour paymaster? 

Mr. Welbob.n. I do not know what you mean by that. sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetso.n. SVere tin' emiilo.wes of tile steel mills ever iiaid 
by a railway company? 

Sir. Welbobn. Not to my knowledge, although, before I became engaged witli 
this company, tin' sti-el o|«'rations—that is. in (lie very early days of this in- 
dtistry in Colorado—the steel operations acre couducti’d in connection willi 
the Denver & Itio Grande Uaiiway Co. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is it nol a fact tliat for a number of years tlie 
emplo,ve(*s of the stei'i mills wore paid iiy the iiaymasler of some railroad in¬ 
stead of the C. F. & I.? 

Mr. SVelbob.n. At what time? 

Commissioner Garbeison. I can not (iesignate the years, but, say, 10 years 
a.go, and possibly a little fnrtht'r back. 

.Mr. IVet.bobn. It is not true at any time since bSOO, I can say from personal 
knowledge. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Not since 1800? 

Mr. WELnoKN. -No; an associate of mine connected with the company since 
1881 says tliat it is not true since timt time. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. M no time? 

Mr, Wet.iiobn. No. 

Comniissiom'r Gabbetson. Gisid. Yon made tlie statt'inent Hint tlie eomimny 
did not ask for tlie depiadation of miners. IVlien was it tiie deportation of 
miners took place, in IfKW? 

Mr. IVei.bobn. Yes; 1 think so. 

Commissioner G.vbbet.son. .\t wliosp initiative was tlie deportation made? 

Jlr. Welbobn. I don't know. 

Coinmi.ssioner GABRErrsoN. Tlie miners did not ask for it? 

Sir. W'elbor.n. The miners mi.gtit linve askisl for It. 

Conmiissioner Garbctson. Tlie miners working? 

Sir. Wru-BOBN. S'es. 

Cmnmlssioner Gabbetson. l>id tlie.v have any tronhie in making tlieir wnnt.s 
known to you? 

Sir. Welbobn. No; lint the sentiment of tlie miners can he s(‘cnred without 
tlie orgmiization. 

Commissioner GABRErrsoN. In tiint pvi'iit Mould tlie employers have acted as 
tbeir monthiiics’e? 

Sir. Wei.hobn. I do not know as to tliat: they miglit or might not. In this 
case, so far as tlie company I was connected ivlth wii.s concerned, we did not 
act as a mouthpiece of the men as to deportation. 

Commissfoner Gabritson. Yon did? 

Sir. Welbobn. Did not. 

Commls-sioner Gabbetson. In iTgard to the dissemination of information In 
the bulletins that W(>re simt out—in that one referring to tlie amount of money 
that was paid to the union men—the union offleers and Mother .lones; If it 
came apparent to your committee in the issuance of bulletins that the informa¬ 
tion was not well founded, would you issue a bulletin to tlie effect that your 
Information had been wrong? 
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5fr. Wkibobn. If I could determine Unit the tnfoniiutlou publlslied in that 
hulletin wtis snhstnnttull.v Ineorrert. and tliat im injustice had lieeu done as a 
result of its lining sent out. I sliould lie jierfectl.v willing, even glad, to correct it. 

Oouiiiiissioiier Gabbctsox. Could joii do this? 

Air. IfEUiOBN. Could 1 dn what? 

Ooiumls.sioner G.vbketsox. Less than to acknowledge your error? 

Air. Wbluoen. I have never had a desire to do aii.vtliing el.se. 

Commissioner G.vbbetkon. If you were convlnctHt. would it uot he incumbent 
upon you to give it the same publicity us your former piihlieatoii? 

Air. Wei-rokn. I stated that when llie commi.ssion coiiniieiiced as to that tiiil- 
letin I would lie very glad to correct any iiiaeeiiracies of myself. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has ttiere not been great criticism of sending out 
information—oven criticized by one aide or tlie oilier as iiiisiiiellmifion to the 
discredit to the Ktate—has tliat not lieen a great factor in the.se matters? 

Air. Wecrob.v. I do not eutcli tliat question. 

Coiiimi.ssloiier G.ibhetsox. ACeli. the newsiaqiers would publish a .story; state- 
nionts wiiuld go out from the mine workers; statements would go out from the 
mine owners; was there a teiideney to criticize the iirinting of such tilings, or 
liiforniatlon. as detrimental to the goisl name of tlie Slate? 

Air. Weluorn. Yes; I tliink so. 

(lomiiiissioiier GAiiiiiiT.sox. And yet the truth came out regardless of wliat 
effeet it liad on tlie name of (lie State? 

Atr. Wei.hokx. A'es; hut untruth slioulil not lie published broadcast. 

Conmilssioiier Gabuistson. And the question of whetlier it wa.s one [inrty or 
anotlier who eireiilated tlie eondeiiinatioii oiiglit to go where it belongs, or (tie 
commendation oiiglit to go where It belongs? 

Air. AVei.houx. Yes. 

CouiBii.ssloiier Garbetsox. In naming tlie amounts rliat were paid, ami tlie 
rate of pay that was figured out from the data fiiruislied. have you any objee- 
tlon to stating wliat the pay of the general offieers of your eomiiaiiy Is? 

Air. Weluobn. If it is a material iwlrit in your investigation, I am willing to 
do so. I am willing to give you a general idea of the salaries. 

Commissioner Gaiuiui'sox. That is it. 

Air. Welrorn. All important odlcers engaged In tlie management of the nffnirs 
of our company, their salaries range from $7,000 to $12,000 a year. That elim- 
iiiales tlie executive ofiicers. I do not care to state niy eoiiiiiensation. 

(Vinimissioner Garbetsox. Tliat being tlie ease. Is it any more a greater sin— 
I am trying to find the word I wiiiit—Is it more repreliensiWe for an officer of 
a lalior union to draw a salary of a certain amount tliaii it would he for an 
ofticer of a corporation? 

Atr. Weeborn. I think not, 

Commis,sioner Garbetsox. That Is all. Air. Cliairiiiiin. 

Air. Wei.bokn. Will you permit me at this point- 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes. 

Atr. Welboux. It is in direct line with sometliing that Cnmmis.sioner Gnrretson 
asked me. I have copies of tlie Inilletins of the so-called policy committee of 
tlie United Aline Workers of Ameriea, witli a number of passages marked, I 
have also a paniplilet of Walter II. Fink, witli a number of .statements luarkeit, 
nnd I would like to present these to (lie commission witli tlie suggestion tliat 
someone be questioned about certain of tiie statements. I tliink everything that 
Is marked Is pertinent to this question. 

Clmiririan Wat.sii. Wlio Is Air, Fink? 

Air. Welbokn. He was director of piildieily. Idstrict l.i, 11. AI. W. of A, 

Chairman Wai.sh. He lias bwii snlqHeiiatxi, lint I am—I will examine them. 

Mr. Welborn. Air. Hayes, Lawson. AtelA'iinan, and Hoyle signed as a policy 
committee. 

(Papers so referred to handed to Chairniaii Walsli.) 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner O'Comiell would like to ask a few qnes- 

Commissioner O’Conxet.t.. I want to get some iiiforraation for the lommissiiiii, 
nnd for m.vself in particular. Will you give .some rea.soii why the aecblents, the 
Injuries, nnd deaths, ns per the statistics furnished, are In Colorado doiihlc that 
of other States of the United States? 

Air. AVet.bobn. They are not double tliat of other States, as your question 
miglit Imply. Thev might he donhle that of some States, but less than in others. 

Commissioner O’CoxNEr.i.. Tlie statistics given ns by the chief of tlie bureau 
was as 8 to 4 between tlie United States and Colorado. 
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Mr. Wki.dorn. Tlmt means 4 represents the average of all other States. For 
what period Is that? 

Counnissloner O'tJoNNEU.. I think 1913; It may have been 1912. 

Mr. Wet.iiorn. The year 1910 was the most disastrous In Colorado coal mining. 
In that year there were three very serious calamities—explosions—in which— 
each of which—a large number of men were killed. That question can better 
be answered by Mr. Weltzel, who is an expert on coal-mining operations and 
more or less of a geological expert. The geological conditions have much to do 
with the accident feature In Colorado, and Mr. Weltzell will, I am sure, be 
glad to tell you about It. 

Comml.ssloner C'Connici.t,. Had your company entered into contracts with the 
Baldwln-Felts people for a period of time when the strike was ordered? 

Mr. Wei.dorn. No ; we did not. 

Commissioner 0‘Connei.t,. Did you enter Into a contract at all with them? 

Mr. Wki.ror.x. No; we did not. As I stated Friday or Saturday, we availed 
ourselves of the services they were able to offer in southern Colorado on a 
nnmher of occasions, and more or less continually after a certain time—a 
certain period In the strike. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Do they operate estahllshed offices in this sec¬ 
tion—in Denver, for Instance? 

Mr. WEinoRN. I understand that they have had an office in Denver for some 
years. 

Comndssloncr O’Connei.t.. Were they here themselves dnrlng the strike? 

Mr. Wei.rorn. Some memher of the firm has been here more or le.ss. I occa¬ 
sionally saw him. My understanding is that that detective organization has 
been employeil by the coal operators in northern Colorado to a certain degree 
for .several years, or .since the strike started, some time in 191(1. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Well. Is there an established rate or price of pay¬ 
ment for .services of some kind rendered for the men they furnished to you? 
The men furnished you have some rate of payment '! 

Jlr. Wet.born. If they furnish us a man, we would compensate them for his 
servh’es at the rate agrwd upon. We have no schedule estahllshed, or anything 
of that sort. 

Commissioner O'Coxnet.t.. What would he the compensathm for the llaldwln- 
Felts people for services rendered? Is It an annual compensation or monthly? 

Mr. Wki.born. No. 

Commissioner O’Coxnelt.. ,Iust explain to ns what the arrangement has been 
with these people? 

Jlr. Wei.rorn. Their arrangement was made with other operators, ns I said, 
some time in 1910. We engaged their services either the latter part of 1913 or 
early in 1914 only in an Intermittent and indefinite way. As we found it neces¬ 
sary to call upon them for Indp we did it. There is no basis established—any 
arbitrary basis of compensation between them and our.selves. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Well, there is a price you iiay; this company must 
get some compensation .somewhere to maintain their business. 

Mr. AVei.bor.n. We do compensate. Tiiey may get it out of the figure we pay 
them for the services of the individuals employed by ns. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Now, give us some Idea of what the compensation 
is you do pay for Individauls? 

Mr. AVei.born. If we were to employ from Pinkertons, we would not be 
nsk(»d to pav anything but $4 or !('> a day, or whatever their charge was, and 
my impression is that our payments to Baldwln-Felts would range from around 
,$100 to a month per man; in some cases with expenses, depending upon 
the character of service the man performs. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You pay the Raldwin-Felts direct for the men 
they hirnlsh you, or do you pay the men individually? 

Mr. Wet.born. We have paid them direct for certain men who are regularly 
in their employ, engaged for special service. At one time they picked up some 
men, I don’t know how many of them we had, or whether or not all of the men 
employed on that occasion were in the service of all of the operators. Those 
men—they were, as I remember It, placed on the pay rolls of the different 
companies. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. Do you furnish these guards with the firearms, or 
does the Baldwln-Felts furnish them? 

Mr. Wet.born. I don’t know. I presume that generally we furnish them with 
firearms, although I have no doubt that In many cases the men coming, if they 
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aro regularly employed by Bnldwln-Pelts, they have their own firearms, espc- 
eiiilly their side arms. 

(Commissioner O’Conneij.. Does your eoinpuuy buy guns from the Babiwiu- 
Felts or from others? 

Mr. WEI.BORN. No; exce[)t that In the ease that we purchased some machine 
guns, In October, the Baldwin-Felts obtained some for us in West Virginia. 
We had made other purchases of machine guns from the representatives of 
the manufactuiing companies. But they picke<l, they knew of some that were 
available, or for sale, by tlie We.«t Virginia coal operators, and they bought 
them. My impression Is that our voucher was made direct to the company from 
whom the guns were purchased. 

romndssloner 0’GoNNKi.r.. And not the Balilwin-Felts? 

Mr. Wei.bobn. I find that Is the corro<'t Impression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiie testimony l)efore the congressional committee, 

I notice by reading through that there were four field guns, or whatever their 
pi-oper title might bo, that were purcha.sed by the Baldwin-Felts people and 
brought from West Virginia. 

Mr. Wei.iiokn. I don’t think the testimony shows exactly that, sir. 

Commissioner 0'(’onnei,l. I may have read it Imrriedly. 

Mr. Welboilv. But my company made voucher for (liose West Virginia guns, 
and my associate here confirms my impression thtit we jiald for them direct. 

('<imml.ssioner 0’(.’onnei.l. Wen- not the Baldwin-Felts people tlic purcliasers 
of tlicm? 

Mr. Welborn. Only as an agent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tliey acted ns tlic agent, then? 

Mr. Wei.born. Htirdly Hint. Felts said, “ I can get tliese guns for you at a 
certain figure,” and I lliink tlie direction was tliat they ship them Immediately 
to siMiie one of our officers in soulliern Colorado. Tlicn tlie lull came, wliether 
througli Mr. Felt’s office or direct from the coal oiwrator.s, I don't know; but 
Hie liill was sent to us and made in the name of Hie coal operators from whom 
the guns were purchased. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlicre arc those guns now? 

Mr. AVelborn. Either with Hie militia or the Federal troops, or both. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hils your company heen comiien.sated in any way 
for them? 

Mr. Welborn. No; we have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has any hill heen presented for them? 

Mr. Wei.born. No. A’oii understand these wore turned over, along with rifles 
and nniiiiunitlon, in resjionse to the proclamation of Hie President and tlie 
reipiest from tlie commander of the Sit ate troops made curlier, that we sur¬ 
render our arms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the opinion as to the finality of their 
ownership? 

Mr. Welbor.x. I am a good deni in doubt. I fear we won’t get them hack 
and that other arms will be left in the liands of the strikers. 

(’ommlssloncr O’Connell. Wliat Is tlie largest number of men that joii had 
employed, as far as you know, these involved in this strike, employed through 
the Baldwin-Felts people? 

Mr. AVelborn. Do you want to know Hie largest niimher of men? 

Coramissllonor O'Connell. As I understand it, you were one of a committee 
of three? 

Mr. AA’elboen. A’es. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was the advisers, or the committee hiiiidling 
the strike in Colorado? 

Mr. AA’elborn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, wliat was the higliest number of men fur¬ 
nished you by the Baldwin-Felts company? 

Mr. AA'elborn. I don’t know. I should say around 40 or 50. My memory 
does not serve me on that, but very uaturally when the Baldwin-Felts were 
a|i|ienlwl to to furnish us some nddllional protection, the sherllTs in the various 
counties were appealed to In a very similar way and we took what they were 
able to supply to us without—able to supply us at the moment; and some of 
them stayed n day, some of them weeks, and others may possibly be In our 
employ now. although I think we have no Baldwin-Felts man now in our employ. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AA’as there any question as to their citizenship in 
Colorado? 
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Mr. Wki.boiix. The pniitluyuit'iit wa.^i mmlp with the uiidw.stanrting or request— 
was made with the iinder.'<tiinding that the laws slioiild Ite conipUed with when 
they were furnishwl. 

(lomiiiissioner O'Con.xki.i,. Was fliere any checking tip of tliem to a.scertain 
if the law had been complied with? 

Mr. Wkleokn. There was a ciiecklng up in (lie men tliat were employed regu¬ 
larly for that service—the men we employed at the beginning of the strike, not 
through Baldwlii-Felts, hut through other means, we were very careful as to 
that. But I will .say that on Monday morning, Octol>er 27, when the sherllV 
started toward Ludlow In order that he might get into Berwind Canyon and 
give relief to the besieged there, men were picked up id Trinidad without 
regard to their former exjierience or citizenship. A man who was willing to go 
up tliere, to walk, and willing to go and carry a gun, to get lliese women and 
children, was ttiken, and no other questions asked. 

Commissioner O'CoxiNKi.r,. The Baldwin-Kelts pt-ople have a national reput:i- 
tlon of handling mine strikes, have tliey not? 

Mr. Wki.born. I don’t ktiow very much about theiti; very little. 

Commis.sioner O'Conmxi,. They were engaged in connection witli tlic West 
Virginia strike'? 

Mr. WmjtOK.N. I have .s<‘en ti great deal in the newsiaiiiers to tliat effivt. 
I know tlie.v have an oflice in We.st Virginia. 

tlonimissioner Wkinstock. Otie more qiiestloti. Mr. Well>orn. 

Jlr. Wio.iioax. Very .good, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think it was Jlr. O'Cimiadl wlio asked tlie que.s- 
llon why it is ttnit the nmnber of killed and injured in the Colorado mines was 
twice as great as in otlier States, and If I recall yimr answer it was that that 
wa.s not true? 

Mr. Welhorx. Ye.s; tliat was not true. I understmsl Ids question to imiily 
that twifv the number were killed in Colorado than were killetl in any otW 
State: wlieti lie qualitied that by sayitig that twice the nnmlier, the iiverage in 
other States of tlie rnited States outside of Colorado I can not question those 
figures. I know tliat tlie record of our compatiy in tlie past year or so compares 
favorably with most of the otlier States. 

Cominissiom'r AVeixstckk. Now, In tliesi* Imlletiiis, Mr. Welliorn, that you 
handed to our chairman, signed by the policy committee of the ITnited Mine 
Workers of .\merica, tliese statements appear: 

Tlie total men in Colorado in 191(1: In tliat ycair 14,768 men were employed: 
319 were killisl, or an average of 31.0 per tliousand. 

Tlie average' ntimlier of kilbsl in the whole Cnited States In that year was 
3.92 for every tliousand men employed, or one-seventh of tlie average numlier 
of fatalities in Colorado. 

In 1911, out of the 14,315 employed, 91 Colorado miners lost tlieir lives, or an 
average of 6.35 for every Ihotisand men euiploycsl. 

In 1912 there were 1.3,000 men at work In Colortiilo; of these, 05 lost their 
lives, or 7.31 for iwery thousand men employed. 

This was twice the average nunila'r of men killed In the United States. Now, 
can you, for the information of this commission, discredit these figiti-es? 

Mr. Wei.iior.v. The figures as to 1910 are explained by a .statement I made to 
the other commissioner to the elfect that there were three most unusual fatali¬ 
ties—cataatrop.ses—at coal miiu's in that year. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That was in 1910? 

Mr. WEi.iionx. Yes, sir; also (he record of no ntlicu' year approaclies tliat In 
its horrlblene.ss, I will say, beiaiuse the conditions were truly horrible, that 
there were tliree very bad explosions in that year. 3’he last year’s figures, I 
am inclined to think, present a very good showing. As I stated- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wlien you say “ last year," you mean 1913? 

Mr. Wei.uoun. Yes; 1913. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Calendar year? 

Mr. Wkibobn. Calendar year, from the State coal mining inspector’s reiairt. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What are tlie records, as you know them? 

Mr. IVekbobn. I don’t recall them. His report came out very recently, but 
Mr. Weitzel will be able to give .vou some more accurate information on that 
point tlian I can when lie goes on the .stand. 

Comnii.ssloner Wkinstock. Does tlint report give tlie comparative figures in 
other States as well? 

Mr. WKi.noRN. I do not Imppen to know wliether It does or not. Yes, it does, 
Mr. Weitzel tells me. 
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Commteioner Weinstock. Has he the report eonveiiient? 

Mr. Wejjiobn. I had a copy of that Saluidu.v, but I forgot to briug it in my 
paiiers. I will .see that you get one immediately after liiiiclieou. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It i.s quite e.sseuliai In tid.s iinestigation lo this 
conm)is.sion to know whetlier llie.se are llie true I'ael.s as .stated. 

Mr. Welbok.n. I am uot in a po.sition to dispute timl .stulemeni us lo tlie 
number of men killed in 1910. It was very large, 1 know. 1 sliould like to 
express it as ray opinion, liowever, tliat Ibe mimlwr killed was not caused by 
tlie fact tliat tlie Uniletl .Mine Worker.s of .\nierica tvere uot in control of the 
mining operations liere. 

CImiruian Wal.sii. (,'omuii.s.sioner ilallard would like to ask some questions. 

Conmiis.sioner I!.\i.i,au». Jtr. Welborn, porhaiis you Imve licard a nitne.ss 
say that labor unioii.s bad never liouglil or .sliipped any arms or ammunitiou 
into tlie strike district? 

Mr. Wei.uoii.s. Yes. 

Conuni.ssioner ItAi.i.Aim. Is tliat true, so fur as you know? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 can not tell as to tliiit. It is entirely pos.sil)le tluil il is true. 
The arms and animunilion went into llie disirici often limes to union head¬ 
quarters, according to tlie liest inforiiialioii oblainnhie, and it is fair lo assume 
tliat if not an ofticial, some one with the knowledge of llie ollicial, made piir- 
clnises and sliipnient.s of the arms. 

Coiniiiissioner l!Ai.L.Uiii. Hid tlie striking niiiiers pay for liiein, or were lliey 
laiid for liy llie union ollicliiis? 

Mr. Wei.iioh.v. I can not give any information on Unit; but tlie striking 
miners were drawing only Ifd per week lieiielits, and it is liardly probable Hint 
they were able, unless tliey ilid il fnini llieir .savings while al work, lo spend 
iniicli iiioney for guns. 

Ooiiimi.ssioner ISali.aiiii. Well, as I liave understood from llie tesiiniouy, 
tliese tent colonies were established ahoiit llie lime of llie sirike or very s.ioii 
after. 

Sir. Welborn. Ye.s. 

('omiiii.ssioncr ItAi.LAiii). In perliaps strategic and comniaiiilhig iiositions be¬ 
tween tile railroad slalioiis and .tour mines? 

Sir. M’elbou.n. Yes. 

Comniissioiier liAi.i.Aim. !So Ihai eterylhing had to puss them. Wiio eslab- 
lislicd these lent colonies? 

Mr. Welboiln. The general assunijiiion is tiial it was ihe mine workers' or¬ 
ganisation. Those men were not in a iHisitioii individually to estalilLsIi them, 
and liiere will be .some direct stalements to tlie effect Unit the I'niled Mine 
Worker.s’ organizalion established llieiii. 

(’ouiniis.stoner It.VLLAini. >'o\v, .Mr. Wi'lborn, as one of tiie coiunii.ssioners told 
you, our work is to tlnd the real fundaiiienial cau.se.s of indu.strial unrest. 
Your companies in Colorado seem to have made a tinner stand tlian any otiier 
liiirt of tlie I’liitcd States to resist imionlziuioii of tlieir iiiiiie.s liy the LTiitcd 
Mine Workers. Now, wlial, in a geiioral way, are your ohjeclious to Inning 
your mines unionized by tliar, organization? 

Mr. Welborn. Tlie exiierlonce ol' otlier operaior.s, as recitLal to me time after 
time, is that wliere ojiorators are working under a eonlraet uiili tlie fiiited 
Mine Workers of .Ymeriea tlie orgiinizallou iilisidiilely doniiimles the bu.siiie.s.s. 
It indirectly, if not direitly, coiilrols tlie men lliiil yon limy employ mid dis- 
cliiirge. Tlie statement of the Cenlral I’eiin.s.viviinia Coal dperalors’ As.socia- 
tioii, wlilcli I read inlo liie record llie oilier day, is one point or one proof of 
that general intoriinuioii Unit comes to me. We liave liad nearer at liome tlie 
experiences in cortiiin dislricls, more imriiciilarly northern Colorado, of iqier- 
ators who could not coiulncl llieir linsiiiess and live under file union domina¬ 
tion. In tliis last sirike we were iiitliieiieed, in addition to tlie reasons tliat I 
have given, by Hie fiiet Hud: our men themselve.s did not heloiig to tlie niiiou 
iiiid (lid not want to. However willing we niiglit imve Iieen to join .Corees willi 
tile United Mine Worker.s of America, we could liardly liave done it and liave 
forced our employees to join Hie ergaiiiziilioii or leave Colorado. 

Tlie fact Is that 1 think we would imve lost a great iimny men Imd we eoiii- 
plled with tile request of Hie ollieers of this orgiiiiizatioii, and entered into a 
contriict wiHi them, such as Is univer-sal nliere they operate. It is fair to 
assHiiie that hundreds, iierliaps thou.smid.s—uiidotilil(>dly Hionsaiids—of the 
coal miners In Oolorndo came liere iK'ciiuse of the o|ien slio|> cmidltioii.s. It is 
not at ail iimisual for the new workmen wlm eoiiie in to exiire.ss di.s.saH.stac- 
tlon with tile union districts In wliich they may liavc worked, or witli Hie uuloa 
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conditions, rather, under which they may have been working, and to make bold 
announcement that they never will have anything more to do with It. Some¬ 
times the lugulry Is made by the applicant for work as to whether or not th^ 
Will be permitted to stay in our employ and outside of the union. 

Commissioner Bai,l.vkd. Tliat is all, Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Wklbobn. Tlie officers— I would just like to add to that, though it was 
included in another statement—the olficers of the organization in Colorado 
have made it their practice for years, whenever they were before an audience, 
to tell of the liorrlble things the operators did to the men, and the large 
amount in coal that they robbed the men of, and in other ways have attempted 
to set ns in an unfavoralde light—place us in a most unfavorable light—not 
only before the workmen, but before the public. Unfortunately a good deal 
of the public, or a considerable portion of the public, has believed a good many 
of those statements. 

Commissioner I1 .\i.t,.\rd. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You will be excused now. Mr. Welborn, with the under¬ 
standing that after you have consulted counsel with reference to the statement 
of that individual, you may be recalled; but I will say, however, that inasmuch 
as we have an engagement to go over that corrcsjmndem’e at 4.30 this afternoon, 
you need not give it any more attention until that time. 

Mr. Welborn. T should like to defer it until that time. T have some work 
to do in the office. 

Chairman W.u.sii. Very well. 

At this point the hearing will stand adjourned unt'l 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

.AFTER RF.CESS—2 P. M. 

Chairman W.m.sit. The commission will please be in order. 

Prof. .Tames IT. Brewster. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JAMES H. BREWSTER. 


Chairman W.m.sit. Please state your name. 

Prof. Brewster. My name is James IT. Brewster. 

Chairman W.alsii. And where do you reside? 

ITof. Brewster. I reside at Boulder, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Boulder, Colo.? 

Prof. Brewster. Since June C, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Prof. Brewster. My profession is the law; I am a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold a position with the Uidverslty of Colorado, 
the State university? 

Prof. Brewster. At pre.sent I am filling a vacancy In the law faculty of the 
University of Colorado. The vacancy was caused by the sudden death, by 
drowning, of Mr. Pease. And T was on the ground and had been familiar 
with the work—my work at the University of Michigan had made me familiar 
with some of the subjects that he taught, and I was asked to take his place 
at the beginning of this year, this academic year. So I am, as they say, acting 
professor of law in the University of Colorado, teaching real property. 

Chairman Wai.sh When were you admitted to the bar. Professor? 

Prof. Brew.steb. I have he<m admitteil to the bar of New York, of Michigan, 
nnd of Colorado. Tn New York in 1.SS1 ; Michigan, 1883; and Colorado, T think, 
in 1911 or so, on motion. 

Chairman Walsh. T wish that, fii'st, you would state what, if any, study 
you have given to the industrial situation of Colorado, when you began, and the 
circumstances under which yon took It up. 

Prof. Brewster. My attention was first directed to the industrial conditions 
In Colorado in 1904; that is, first actively and personally. I was Introduced to 
the subject—then on a three months’ visit here Just after the strike of 1903-4 In 
the metalliferous and coal mines. Before that I had always taken an Interest 
in industrial matters, so far as a lawyer in practice and in teaching law could 
have time to do so. In 1904 I was here on a three months’ visit. And what 
particularly impressed and Interested me then was the complacency with which 
very many of my friends viewed what seemed to me as a lawyer nnd ns a citizen 
the wholly uncon.stltutional, unlawful acts that had been resorted to by both 
sides In the so-called Cripple Creek disastrous strike. And I made them as 
earnest a .study as I could of that subject. I followed It by correspondence 
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With my brother later, anil in eomlng here in 1910, expei’tlnght that time to 
(lie within two months, I took an Interest in the local strike just to keep myself 
interested In something alive—the strike that was then going on in Boulder 
County. And curiously, as many people have done who have come to Colo¬ 
rado, I disappointed both myself and friends, and lived. And my study con¬ 
tinued, and It furnished a means, I think, of my recovery, because it gave me 
sometliing to live for. That is the way I became Interested in Industrial con¬ 
ditions in Colorado, if you ask me. 

When the strike of 1913-14, this present southern strike was instituted, I 
wiis not occupied with other things and had sufflclent liealth to devote my 
attention to a citizen’s duties, and I began then to think, in spite of the history 
for 34 years of Colorado, that there might lie some chance of peace in the 
future. So among other things, not to make a long story of it, in October, 1010, 
I was one of a committee from tlie Uonlder Commercial Association to come in 
and interview tlie striking miners, or tlieir representatives, the United Jline 
Workers of .America, and the operators, and in that Interview I learned, of 
course, great deal tiiore than I had before. 

In tlie first week in October this committee called upon tlie United Mine 
Workers of America at their olhces; we called upon Mr. Brown and Mr. Shum- 
way, of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., at tlielr oftices, as they were more espe¬ 
cially interested in the nortliern coal fields, and tliat was what interested our 
particular committee more at that time than aiiyliing; and we also called mion 
tile governor. 

In tliat investigation we were in then it was very evident that there were at 
least two sides to this question, ami some of us were impressed with tlie fact 
that there was an important third side to it. AVhile we were at Mr. Brown 
and Jlr. Shumway's ottice, and while we were talking with the governor, it 
was impressed upon us that all citizens should take a greater Interest In this 
matter, and we were asked, it we liad any suggestions to make, to make tliem. 
I therefore took tlie liberty, on the lOth of Octolier, 101,3, to addre.sg a letter to 
Mr. Shumway, to Mr. AVelhorn, whom I did not know, to Mr. Osgood, whom I 
did not know, and I sent copies of my letters to the governor, suggesting that 
ns otiier strikes had been settled uiion what is known ns the basts of “the 
preferential union shop.” notahly the cloak makers’ strike in New A’ork in 
1910, that it might bo po.ssilile to settle this strike upon that basis. Besides 
writing to tlie operators, I wrote the same kind of a letter, practically in the 
same words—though each letter was dictated from notes, and tliere are slight 
variations in each letter—I wrote the same letler to the United Mine Workers 
of America. 1 then had a very slight acquaintance with the olfielals—Lawson, 
Mcl.ennan, and Doyle, of that organization—having met them at this previous 
interview at their office when we were in a few days before. 

I recelvisl a letter from the governor, in which he expressed his satisfaction 
at the suggestion made, and his appreciation of the fact that we were taking 
an Interest in that matter, and he wanted to know what Sir. Shumway replied. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Shumway never replied at all, hut Mr. Welliorn and 
Mr. Osgood wrote mo very courteous letters. I ought not to try to give the 
substance without giving- 

Uhairman W.vi.sii. I was going to ask- 

I’rof, Brewster, I have copies of all that correspondence, but it may not be 
worth while now, as it has been in the past; tint it is here. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Will you please liand it to the commission so tiint we may 
look it over. 

I’rof. Brewster. Tlie suh.stance of their communications was that If—Mr. 
Osgood said that he was too busy to attend to the matter, and Mr. AVelhorn, in 
substance, said that if we could get rid of JIuthcr .Tones and Jlr, Prank Hayes 
there would be no trouble. 

I do not know whether yon care for this now, Mr. Ohalniian; iierhaps some of 
you know the principles upon which the cloak makers’ strike—— 

(■■hairmnn Wapsh. AVe would like to sec how you presented it. 

Prof. Brewster. A’ery well. This Is dated October 10, 1913,, Boulder, Colo,: 

“ Jlr. R. E. .Shumway, 

"Vrcsiirnt Rock ilmmimn Fuel Co., 

"Foster Building, Dcairr, Colo, 

“Dear Sir; I am one of the Boulder people who called at your office the 
other day. I understood you and Jlr. Brown to say that you would be pleased 
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if tini' KuggMtIon could lit* made which would lead toward more peaceful condi¬ 
tions in the coal camps. I’ermit me to call yonr attention to the following: 

“ In 1910 the very bitterly contested strike in tlie cloak-making industry 
w'as adjusted In New York with suhsequeut gratifying results to both em¬ 
ployers and employees, lu that case, afti-r some preliminary negotiations had 
been had through the uiedhition of disinteresteil parties, tlie stumbling block 
was found to be ‘ recognition of the union,' tlie nmnuracturers insisting upon 
an o|)cn shop and tlie employees in.sisting upon a closed shop. When a treaty 
was finally made the Slanut'acfurers' Protective .l.s.s(S-ifition had 123 firms as 
members and the emiiloyees luimbensi l.l.tKiO, and now mimher, I am told, 
lietween forty and titty tiiousami, .Vmong the hitter were thousands of re¬ 
cent immigrants of liivers naliimalities. Tiiat wasteful strike was finally 
adjusteil by the ailoplion of tlu' principle of ‘llie preferential union shop.’ In 
the adoption of this principie there uei'd he no sacrifice on either side of 
iude|M»ndence or of wiiat tlie parlies view as iiasic princiiiles. In order tliat 
there may he an elTective treaty of tins kind there needs to be an ti.ssociation of 
operators. Tills, 1 iielieve. you itireiidy have. 'I'liere also needs to he some 
organization among the miners, in order tliat their reiiresentatives may agree 
to the treaty. I call tliis general agrivmeiit a treaty to di.stlngulsh it from 
contracts wliicli may lie iiiaiie a iiarticniar mines siippleinentary to the general 
ngreemeut and in conformily therewitli. Let tills trealy provide for a gen¬ 
eral scale of wages ami for other conditions of work. ’I'iii'n let one section of 
tile treaty ]iro\'ide as follows: ‘ 1-iacli metnlter of tlie operators’ association 
is to maintain a union mine, and tiy a “union mine” is understood one where 
union standards as to working condilion.s, liours of lalior, and rap's of wages 
as iierein sllpalated prevail, and wliere, wlien hiring men, union men are pre¬ 
ferred, it being recognized tliat since tliere are diffi'renci's in degrees of skill 
among tho.se einplo.ved in mining, the operators sliall liave freedom of si'lec- 
tion as between one union man anil anotlier and shall not lie confined to any 
list nor bound to follow any prscribed order. 

“‘It is further understood tliat all existing agreements and ohligatlon.s^of 
the operator.s, including tliose to present employees, shall lie respected. Tlie 
olierators, however, declare their lielief in organization of employees and their 
belief that all who desire the benefit of organization should share in its 
burdens.’ ’’ 

Prof. Buewstkr. Timt is, I will say in parenthesis, taken from the cliiak 
makers’ treaty or protocol, fi’oiitimiingtl “ Tliis treaty sliould then jirovide 
for a grievance committee ttnd for a lioard of jirbitratlon, on whii'h latter 
board it would seem tlie generai pitlilic migiit tie ivpreseiited. in the event 
of any dispute it sliould lie agreed tiiat no strike or lockout iiecauso of the 
matter in dispute sliould occur until tliat matter has been considered by this 
board of arbitration. Of course there are oilier details necessary to such an 
agi-eemeiil, Iml if this fundamental proposition is agri'ed to they can all be 
worked out easily. 

“ I am informed that the results accruing from tlie treaty made three years 
ago between the cloak nianufactiirers and their emtilo.vees have been wholly 
satisfactory. Now. can not somelliing like tliis accoiiiplisli good here? Surely 
wliat man has done man can do. 1 remain, __ 

“ Very truly, yours, • 

I wrote a similar letter to Jlr. K. .M. Ooylc. secretary-treasurer. District 15, 
to Mr. Welborn and, as I say, to Mr. OsgiMsl. I tisik the liberty of intro¬ 
ducing myself to Mr. Osgood in this way. Tlie substance of the letter is tlie 
same, but I said: 

“ Please pardon my seeming intrusion, but being one of the committee re¬ 
cently appointed from this city to see if it were not iiossible to bring about an 
amicable adjustment of the affairs in the coal camiis, and lieing also deeply in¬ 
terested ns a citizen in the welfare of Colorado I venture to remind you of 
the following facts.’’ 

Then practicail.v going on tlie same wa.v as to the suggestions for the pro¬ 
tocol and the special treaty. 1 wrote to Dr. tkirwin liecause I had friends who 
knew him, and I introduced myself in that way. 1 also wrote to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio is Dr. Corwin? ^ j. , 

Mr. Brewster. Dr. Corwin is tlie very efficient head of the somewhat cele¬ 
brated Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.'s ho.spltal at Pueblo. And I had friends— 
among them my wife—who knew Dr, Corwin, and I knew he was a gentle¬ 
man of the highest type of character and, feeling that every means should 
be taken to bring about a settlement, 1 introduced myself lu that way to him. 
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.Now, I Bent a cnp.v of the letter to fiov. Aininoiis, as I .sn.v, with Just a note 
saying that when some of us were In from Bouhler— 

“We called uimn you the other day, and you said you would be glad to 
receive any suggestions whicli would seem to lead toward an ailjustment of 
the troubles In the coal camps. I therefore venture to inclose a ropy of a letter 
which I am sending to Jlr. Slnimway, which I trust you will take time to read. 
Permit me to say that experience seems to show that where controversies of 
any kind have reached a certain stage it is lm|K)ssihle to get the parlies to 
talk with one another; hut at the same time It does not follow that It Is im¬ 
possible for some third party to obtain oonix'ssions from each witliont telling 
the other Just what concession In; lias obtained, and then, lad'ore the parties 
realize it, bring them together. I helieve it is the duty of every good citizen 
to assist you in every way he can: and this is niy sole reason for addressing 
you now upon this matter. I remain, 

“ Very res|)cctfull.v, yours.'’ 

I recelverl a letter from Oov. .Vmmons in wliicli lie says: 


“riE,\a Sib: T tiiank you very imicli for tlie suggestion made in your letter 
to Mr. Shumway, and, if not Inconsistent witli ids wishes, would lie oliliged 
if you would let me lieiir any sn.g.geslion lie mak(*s in reply. 

" Very truly, .vours, 

“ K. .M. Am.mon.s.” 


Mr. Osgood wrote as follows: 


“llBAB Sib: I am in receiiit of .vour ieltor of Ocfoiier 11, and a|)preeiafe your 
iiitcre.sf ill the strike siliialioh, and .vour eoiirte.sy in wriiiiig me in regard to 
It. If I was not so liuslly engaged witli matters growing out of tiie sirlke 
wliich oceiipy iiraelioilly nil of my lime, I would lie very glad of an oppor- 
tuiiily to diseii.ss wilti ,\c)U tlie questions raised in your letter. To my mind 
there is hut one question at issue at pre.seiif, and llmt is tlie rigid of tlie men 
who are now’ working at tlie mine, eoiiiprlsing iilore tlian iid iku' cent of tlie full 
foree, to eoiilimie to work iieacealil.v and to reec'ive protection against violence 
and inlimidutioii on tlie part of tlie .strikers. 

“ Sincerely, 

“ .T. ItsOOOD." 


Mr. Wolliorn wrote as follows: 


“ Dkab Sib: I am in receipt of yours of tlie Itfii instant addre.ssed to me, ns 
well us one of tlie same dale adilressed to oar eldef sur,ge(m. It. \V. Corwin, 
Pueblo, wlileli lias lieeii referred to me. In llie next to tlie last pariigriipli of 
your letter to me, you say ”— 

This was a slight variation from the otlier lelters. I did say, “Can not 
Colorado settle tier own ulTairs of tliis kind witlioul a coiigressiomil investiga¬ 
tion or other Intrusion by outsidersV" I inil Unit in my loiter Imping that 
would appciil to Ids sense of loyally—- 

“there Is but one answer to make lo fids question, wiiicli is tliat Colorado 
ought to be and is alile to lianillo matters of tliis kind witliont any outside in- 
tcrfereiice. This could Iiave lieeii nccompllslieil at tlie inception of the tixmlde, 
which practically dates fruni the itrrivni of tlie ontshlers, lieailed by Hnye.s 
and Mother .Tones, If tliesc people liml been itirecimt by pro|)er antliorlty to 
either stay outside of the State’s Ixirdei-s or cease iiiciling riot ami insnrrectloii, 
which was their purpose, and whicli lias been aecomplislied liy tliem. Or falling 
in that course, pence could and would be quickly rcstorisl by tlic calling out of 
the militia and the disarming of tlie rioters In Colorado. On the andval in 
Colorado of Hayes, Motlier .foiies, and tlie oilier agitators from the East, 
peace and liarniony prevailed in tlie coiil-miiiing districts of tiie Slate witli the 
exception of disturbances tliat Iiave lieen in pmgress for sometime in ISonIder 
County. All mine workmen were well satistieii wllli tlie coiKlitioiis or labor 

I think he means “ of labor "— 

“and wages, and .so freely ex-pressed themselves. Tlicy enjoyed all of the 
privileges or advantages that tlie agltator.s professeil to want to .secure for 
flieiii, and even more, mid Imiiestly resistetl tlie efforts to bring them into tlie 
United Mine Worker.s’ organization. They knew and freely said ttial recog- 
iiltiou of the milou by tlie operators, which iuvoival forcing all coal-niiiic 
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pmplojees to Join that union whotlier they wished to or not, meant greater 
expenses to the miners without any Increase whatever In earnings. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ J. F. WEI.BOBN.” 

Mr. Doyle wrote. If you care for it: 


" Your letter of the lOtli instant at hand and contents noted. Permit me to 
.say that I am nnich pleased with the Interest .you have taken in this industrial 
conflict and believe tliat If more of our citizens would give some attention to 
tiiese matters tiie labor problem could be solved without causing so much 
suffering among tliose not only directly engaged in the warfare, but the people 
at large. 

“As to the suggestion made, I desire to say that the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of .\m(>ricn would Ik* very willing to mwt willi tlic coal operators 
of this State for the purpose of discussing this matter or any otlier plan or 
suggestion timt they or otlier Interested parties miglit desire to offer. I am 
of the opinion that tlie present strike in nortliern Colorado would not liave been 
had tile operators continueil in conference with the miners’ representatives, but 
be that as it may, I see no reason why an agreement could not be reached If a 
conference were had at this time. I am positive that the final settlement of the 
coal strike in this State will be made through a Joint conference of operators 
and miners’ representatives; and tliat licing the case, I can not see w'hy a con¬ 
ference should not lie hud at an early date. It has been clearly demonstrated 
in tlie strike that has now pended more than three and one-half years In 
northern Colorado that tlie miners can and wlil continue to strike until their 
rlglit to form themselves into an association has been conceded by those now 
opposing it. 

“ If you have not sent a copy of your letter to tlie oiierators, I would sug¬ 
gest tliat you do so, and in the event that they are agreiuilile, I am sure the 
ollicers of tlie mine workers would heartily consent to meet them at any time 
or place they may name. 

“Thanking you for your efforts to bring about the settlement of tills strike, 
and hoping that your suggestion will result in lirlnging liotli sides together, 
and that the outcome of sucli conference will be a settlement of tlie present 
coal strike, I remain, 

“ Yours, very truly. 


E. L. DoYr.K, ftccretary-Troasurer.” 


1 might say, Mr. Cliairman and gentlemen, rigid here, that in this matter I 
propose, if I may be allowed to go on, to set aside all personalities, cither con¬ 
cerning myself or otlier people. Tlie issues at stake have been and are too 
great to warrant me in suppressing on my invn account anything that may seem 
to be an intrusion like tliis into other pi'ople’s affairs. Tliey also warrant me 
in saying notlilng. If I can lielp if, against otlier people who may differ from me, 
wliicii w ill be of a personal character. I speak of that for this reason. This 
seems something like liutting in, but 1 am no loiigiT a boy. I have been en¬ 
gaged in tills kind of tiling for over S.'i years, and I don’t proiiose to live in a 
community without doing my sinire of work as a citizen, hiimlile though it may 
be, to bring about a better state of affairs. And tliat Is the only reason that 
1 sliall refer to personal matters as to myself or as to anyone else; and I wish 
to say now that if I refer to names or to anyone else I shatl do it absolutely 
w ithout the sliglitest personal f»>ellng in any way, and simply to aid in eliciting 
the truth. That Is all I have in mind. 

Chairman Wat,.sh. Do tliose letters wliieli you Imve read include all the 
replies which ,vou received? 

Prof. Buewstkr. Tliat Is all I received. Mr. Shumway and Mr. Brown, whom 
I knew iswsonnlly, never answered. 1 will say tliis, that we had had a com¬ 
mittee consisting of iieople of varied interests; there was Mayor Armstrong, of 
Boulder; there were tlie county commissioners; tliere were business men and 
others of divers views, I laid opposed tlie calling out of the militia in 
Ihnilder County, and successfully opposed it, because I knew what It meant, 
and it had not been necessary. .\nd for that reason I was supposed to be In 
sympathy witli tlie miners, and I perhaps was the only member of that com¬ 
mittee who was .supposed to be in sympathy with the miners; hut I will say 
this, that when I left Mr. Brown’s office. Just when I was going out among the 
last, Mr. ghnmw'ay—although we had talked very decidedly and very firmly, 
Mr. Shnniway said to me this, and 1 shall never forget it, because It seemeil 
to me worth bearing In mind for my future guidance. He sold to me, “Mr. 
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Brewster, yon seem to be a man who ran see two shies to this question." I 
told him that I could, and that I saw their side iierfe<.‘tly. At that time I did, 
and I have become still better acquainted with It, and I see the operators’ side 
exactly, just as I see the miners’ side. 

Nothing came of that and nothing came of anything, except there was shoot¬ 
ing, there was rioting, of which we rend in the papers, and on the 28th—about— 
of October the troops were calletl out. 

The next event of any Importance, as I now recall, was a meeting of the State 
federation of labor on the IClh of December or the 17th of December, 1913. 
Shortly before that I had preiiared a paper comiinring arbitration law.s—the law 
of New Zealand, the law of Canada, the Newlands-Krdman bill, and had rea<l a 
paper at the scientific society at the University of Colorado. 1 determined to see 
if there was not .some means at that time of evolving a law In this State on some 
of those lines, and G'ov. Ammons ha<l been urg(al to call a session of the legis¬ 
lature. which he declined to do. I wa.s then studying the question in order, if 
possible, to help some of my friends In the legislature in evolving a reasonably 
fair and just arbitration law. That Is why I had that briefed at the time. 
Nothing, however, came of Ihe suggestion to call a special .sesshin of the legisla¬ 
ture at that time. If it had been called, I venture to say lhat much of the 
subsequent trouble would have been obviated; and the almighty dollar, which 
is so important here in Colorado, w'oiild have lieen saved for better purpo.soa. 

The next event, however, of any importance is Dwemlu'r 16, or ulmut the 
iiiiddle of Dreomtier, when tiie State federation of labor mot. I saw the 
announcement, and I came in from Boulder and went to tlie jilace of meeling. 
1 supposed, of course, that an outsider would not he allowed in. I asked the 
<loorkeejier, however, if nonunion pwple and nonmanual-labor people or non¬ 
working people were adtuitted. He said they were very welcome. I sat through 
every meeting of that session of the convention, and one very interesting and 
irotlceable fact was that while it had been well advertised and was pretty well 
reported In the papers, I could not recognize and I did not see a banker, a lawyer, 
a minister, or any other than what wo would call the union working people there. 
I was practically alone as a citizen outside of the union people. I sat In Ihe back 
jiart of the h.all and sought no acquaintance with anyone. I listeneel attentively 
to the exercises of that meeling. and I was amazeil—having attendeel many delll). 
lU'alive assemblies of lawyers, business men, doctors, and been in politics and at¬ 
tended conventions—at the intelligence and acuteness shown In their debates, 
it was, to my mind, one of the most educative Inlluences I ever had. I heard 
‘•.Mother’’ .Tones speak .several dilTerent times. While she deploreel the evils 
which existed in our industrial conditions, I heard her. po.sitively and most 
emphatically discourage anything approaching violence, drinking, or anything 
of that kind. One plirase of her's was fixed upon my ndnd, “Boys, no booze and 
no violence ’’; and one time—there wa.s a bar down below at this place where 
the meeting was held ; I think their cinbroom down on Larimer Street, or some¬ 
where downtown—one or two of the men came in drunk, and “ Mother ’’ Jones 
got up on the platform and hud those men put out. There was another time dur¬ 
ing the convention—I speak of this as showing the temper of the convention— 
when they were dlscus.sing the militia and what they thought had been the abuses 
of the militia. There was one time when a lot of hot-heads started from one 
quarter of the room—there were several hundred tliere—and they started to the 
door, “Let’s go to the governor now,” they said, “and demand the recall of the 
militia or the removal of certain men from the militia.” They started for the 
door. Mr. William Green and other leaders got up and in a few quiet words 
restrained them and kept them there and asked them what they were about, in 
running about without knowing exactly what they were going to do. I speak 
of that ns .showing thp divers Interests and characters that make up such a 
convention as that. 

On the whole, as I say—and I speak from my experience In conventions—I 
never saw a convention of lawyers that handhsi their business better than 
they. I never saw any convention, political or otherwise, that handled their 
business with such fineness of debate, in some oases with such choice language 
and oratorical ability, as they handled theirs. I thought to myself, that Is a 
most encouraging sign. 

They passed rc.solntlons alwut the militia; they had a meeting in the adjoining 
room here with the governor—the hall of representatives here; the governor 
was there. But before they came to that meeting one or two persons had told 
their stories before this convention ns to the facts of what they considered 
abuses of the militia. Mrs. Germer told of her arrest and of being insulted by 

38819—S. Doc. 415, (54-1-voI 7-41 
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MjiJ. Townsend. I saw the temper of the convention^ and, havliif? met the 
Koveruor before, I left hurriedl.v and came up to him, and I said—I did this at 
the suggestion of a man who knew the governor well and was a well-known 
citizen, and he asked me, as I told him the story, he asked me as I had l)een 
at the convention and seen It and knew its temper, he asked me to come and 
s|M»ak to the governor about this one mutter which I am now going to si)eak of. 
'i’liat was tile immi'diate siaspensiou or removal with right of subsequent trial 
and appeal of Maj. Townsend; and I came up to the governor and approached 
him as well as I could, ixilitely and courteously, and I said, “ Governor, now 
there i.s a chance to do something to show the working people that the govern¬ 
ment is at least going to be fair.” I .said, “ There has heeu a priina facie ca.se 
made out of gross ulmse of constitutional privileges, of loss of a sense of man¬ 
hood, of Insult to a woman, by Ma.). Townsend, a lawyer who ought to know 
better." I said, “Tliciv is no question about it. I hav(! iiaiuired myself from 
others besides the woman involved; and I ask you now to order the immediate 
suspension of Ma.i. Townsend, and direct that he have, in some form, a trial as 
soon as jiossihle.” He said, “ I can not condemn a man unheard." I said, 
“ I don’t ask you, Goveriau', to condemn him. I ask you to do what is done in 
the Unitwl States Army, in tlie Navy, and in every large employing (^tablish- 
inent, when a prima facie <ase is nnule out against a m.an of gross ubu.se of 
duty to suspend him at once from duty anil give him a trial as soon as iKsssihle.” 
lie .said, “ I can't do it. I can not condemn a man. I can not injure a man 
wilhout hearing him.” .^t that very time, Mr. (Iialnnan and gentlemen of the 
commission, there was man after man imprisoned in Trinidad without a hear¬ 
ing, without a trial, some of wliom were afterwards discharged; and they were 
imprisoned upon the order of the governor and Gen. Chase. I put that up to 
him. I said, “ Have these men hud their constitutional hearing? The courts 
are sitting." He would not listen to anything. I put it up to him us a ques¬ 
tion tmth of principle and of policy, botli of principle and of iwlicy because 
both are proper to he applied in the conduct rd' affairs of life. He would not 
listen to it at all. 

.So the convention adjourned and met in this adjoining hall. The governor 
then heard the stoi'ies of these pwiple. Tlam he saw there was something 
liossihly in it. Then iie directed them, or re((uesli‘d tliem. to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to investigate tlie ndlitia. He said he would cooperate in every way 
with any conunlttee that inigld: he appointed by (his convention to investigate 
the alleged aimses of the militia. The conunittw went bai'k. Tliey pa.s.sed 
resolutions condemning tlie ndlitia; they made some otlier recommendations: 
among them tliey left in tlie hands of an executive committee a pos.slhie rwall 
of the governor and various other tilings. No action was ever taken uiam that 
rei'all. It was, in a way—1 am merely guessing liei-e—a soi’t of .sop thrown out 
to the radlcal.s that something might Ik- done later on ; I don’t know. I went home 
to Boulder. That was, I tliink, Thursday of that wia-k. On Saturday morning I 
was very mucli surprised to get a telephonic nie.ssagi- from the otlice of the 
I'nlted Mine Workers asking me if I would act on the committee suggested by 
the governor. I got this telephone from McLennan. I think, whom I knew 
slightly, just as I knew the others. “ Why.” I said, “Mr. McLennan, of cour.se 
you know I am not a union man." “ Well,” he said, “We would like to 
have you act on the cornmitti-e.” I said, “ I will Hiink it over.” I said. 
“ Who Is the chairman of the committee ” ? He said, “ Mr. Lawson will 
1 k> chairman of the iummittee.” I .said. “I will think it over, and I i) 0 .ssil)ly 
will come In and see you to-morrow.” I did think it over, and I went in Sunday 
afternoon and went to see Mr. McLennan, and I saw with him, Mr. Lawson. 
I said, “ I will accept a place on that committee only on one condition, and that 
Is that you understand that I do not at present believe the.se charges against 
the miHtia—that i.s. the charges as put in the extreme by you. I will accept, 
however, a jHisition uisin that committee If you understand distinctly that I 
am to go right through with it in my own way and make my own reirort, 
whether It agrees with you union men or not.” McLennan and laiwson said, 
“ That Is all right; do that.” 

Monday I came in again from Boulder, and we hud a meeting with the 
governor. It was a very fair, fine meeting. The governor said, “ I hope you 
will investigate fully. I will give you all the asskstanw- I can.” We then 
asked him in wTltlng. .so ns to have no mistake about It—we asked him in 
writing, and I have copies of the letters here. In fact, they are all contained 
in a report that afterwards was printed. In view of the controversies that 
might arise we asked him to assure this committee that any member of the 
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militia would not suffer or that no other citizen, so fur as lie, the governor, was 
concerned, would In anywise suffer If he told tlie absolute truth to this com¬ 
mittee. He gave us that letter. It Is a short letter—no; he gave us a letter 
addressed to Qen. Chase, in which he said—liut I never think it prudent to 
say what a man says In a letter without reading the letter. I will rend you 
the letter if you care for it. It Is all in print, however, and you can have 
copies of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Please let us have the printed copies of the report. 

Prof. BaEWSTEK. I shall give you printed copies of our report and the whole 
thing. 1 myself have trietl to make it a point when Important matters are 
concerned to get things in writing, so tliat I will not have to make general 
charges of “ lying and perjury ” unless I can su.stain tliem. I will read tlie 
copy of that letter addres.sed to Gen. Chase. 

I’l'of. Bkewsteu. The governor gave tlie coiumltlee a leltei’ dated Lieeeinla r 
22, 1913, which is as follows: 


Tkiniu.vd, Colo. 


“Gen. John Chase, Adjutan! (Iciurat. 

“ Deak General: In rcsiionse to my suggestion President .lolm Melennan, 
of ttie State federation of labor, lias apiKiinted Jlr. Jolm It. I.iuvson, Mr, .Jiimes 
Klrwan, Mr. James H. Brewster, -Mr. Frank Miniir, and Mr. Eli M. Cross a 
committee to investigate tlie cliarges made liy tlie convention against certain 
alleged misconduct on the part of tiie mcmliers of the N.ntional Gunni. 

" I understand this committee desires to leave Denver to-night for the 
southern coal Held to pursue tills investigation. You will please give this 
comniititoe every assistance within your power to the end tliat tliey may 
secure wliat infornmtion they desire. Please have tliem furnished with any 
Information you may have or direct tliat anyone wlio lias Information sliali give 
It to them. 

“I will apiireclate it if you could, If tliey so desire, siiiil some one willi tliem 
wherever tliey want to go. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


Elias M. Ammons, Oormwr.’' 


We went to Trinidad. Gen. Cliase could not see us on tlie 23d, lint did on 
tlie 2.ltlL On the 23d wo made some preliminary investigation, and I, as I did 
througliout the investigation, made a great many private investigations tliat 
the.se union men knew' nothing about. Before tliey knew wlio we were I 
talked with .some privates on the street, for instance, and I liad a talk witli 
union men and saw it was a line opportunity to lind out if my friends In Denver 
and tlie nortli Iiad lioen correct In llieir .statements to me that there were no 
grievances among the men and tliat they had been forced out by union men. I 
talked with privates in tlie National Ouard before I saw Gen. Cliu.se, and it is 
wortli while to note a conversation I liad with two privates on tlie streels of 
Trinidad. 

I met one fellow and I said, “It l.s too bad yon are down here away from 
home; it is going to sixiil your Clirisinius,” Ami tie said, “I could not go 
home anyway.” And I said, “ \\'liy? ” He said, “ I live too far away.” I said, 
“Where do you live?” He said, “In England." I .said to him, “What are 
you doing in the National Guard of (loloriido? ” “ Dh," lie said, “ I w'as liere, 
and I wanted the money and I wanted tlie fun, and tliat is wiiy I am in tlie 
National Guard of Colorado." Of course I don't know tliat fellow’s name. If 
I had thought all this was coming up, I would liiivc taken his nanio. I spoke 
to Gen. Chase, however, about having I'higiislimen In tlie National Guard, aud 
he said he knew tlie law as well us I, and we iiad some words about It. 

I met another private and I said something of some sort to intrmiuce tlie 
subject. I said, “I supposi' you don't like this kind of work very mucli, do 
you?” And he said, “ I don’t know: if Is just us easy to loaf here as anywhere.” 
I said, “ You don’t like to lie called a ' tin willy,’ do yon? ” And he said, “ That 
is Just what we are.” That was rather interesting. He said, “ We are uot real 
soldiers.” And that was one of the points that Impressed me aftenvimls in 
talking with some of the others. 

There are many real .soldiers, fine men, in the militia, privates and officers— 
fine men. There are many of our students at the University of Colorado in the 
militia. There are nianj’ fine officers, men who will absolutely speak the truth. 
Tliey liave spoken the truth privately. They can not always speak the truth 
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pvibllcly, owiiiK t() the militiiry aspect of the nmtter and the posslhllity of court- 
martial, and the fact that a man does not want to siieak, as a subordinate, of 
his superiors. I shall come, however, to more specifle matters before I get 
through. I am speaking now absolutely Irrespective of personal considerations, 
either for myself or otlier people, and I propose to state what certain captains 
of the militia have told me, iw.sslhly without mentioning their names, unless 
I get their permission. What I want now to emphatically say is this: That 
there arc ns tine men, young men and boys, noble young fellows, in the militia 
us will be found in any l) 0 <ly of soldiers anywhere. But the trouble with 
certain people is just what now Is troubling Europe; it is military megalomania, 
and that is at the root of the trouble in our National Guard, and that is what 
is ruining Europe, and I can demonstrate it and do not itrofiose to argue, but 
state plain facts. I can even demonstrate it to any body of operators, or of 
tine ladies wliosc hands have never reached across the bridge table or elsewhere, 
to help a fallen sister, and who yet will abuse Mother Jones. I can demon¬ 
strate this, however, that while the militia, or many of them, arc fine men, there 
ai’e some of the worst scoundrels in the militia who have ever lived anywhere; 
that is Incontestable. 

We continued our investigations. An interesting fact, by the way, happened 
after this committee got to Trinidad. We had the first day we were there 
learned of the riotous coiuluct in saloons and houses of 111 fame of many of 
these young militiamen, and knowing some of the fellows who were in the 
guard,'I thought to m.vsclf, what an a.sswdation that is for some of these good 
boys; how would I like to have my son as.sociating with some of these men 
w hose conduct is incontestably what it is shown to be? 

But an interesting fact happeiUHl. About the time \vc got there and began to 
learn these facts, a general order was issued. General Order No. 12, I think 
it .was, “Military district of Colorado,” forbidding all saloon kiiopers there to 
sell militiamen drink. I thought to m.vsclf that is one good effwt, at least, 
this committe*' has bad, bfs'uuse it was the <‘ft'ect of the committee's visit. We 
learned the first day so much, and some of the things we learned wen* reported 
to the otricer.s that that Is the result I have no doubt, and Gen. Chase will 
say the same thing undoubtedly, and MaJ. Bought<in will, that that was the 
cause of the issuance of that order, and it prevented the saloon keepers from 
selling to these young nnlitiamen who had gone down lliere to fight, selling this 
lire water that caused some of the acts that have Ireen commlttctl. 

We had a conference with Gen. Chase. Now’, certain things transpired there 
that unless Gen. Chase gives me his permission to siwik of I will not mention, 
because they reflect up<ai his ability as commander. They reflect tipon his 
temirerament. He and I agreed that the matter was over. It was all taken 
down stcnographically, and he promised a full stenographic report of our 
communication and his talk with us and our talk with him, but we tried 
several times to get it and it was never obtainable. We did not want to be 
put in the hole by hl.s publishing what had not been said and done there; we 
wanted that for our owm use. He promised it to us, iind we went for It several 
times, but be never gave it to us. 

We laid this conversation with Gen. Chase, and the particular thing I can 
speak of Is this; He said he did not care for the governor’s letter, that we could 
not talk with a private—tlnit we could not talk with a private and that wc 
could not talk with an officer; that we must get all our information from him 
and his office alone. I said, “General, I think the way to got at the truth will 
be to take, for instance, any one of these charges, where we know who some of 
the men are who are charged with offenses—let us sec the militia and get their 
story; let us judge, and I assure you they will he as fairly treated as It is 
possible for any body of men to treat another body of men.” He .said, “ No, sir; 
you can not talk to any of our officers or any of the militia or any private.” 
1 show’ed him the governor’s letter where It was distinctly stated, and that is 
what we had in mind. I personally did not believe the stories and wanted to 
investigate one or two from the militia's point of view—“ You will please give 
this committee every assistance within your power to the end that they may 
secure what Information they desire. Please have them furnished with any 
Information you may have or direct that anyone who has information shall 
give it to them.” The governor commanded the adjutant general to direct 
anyone who had any Information to give It to us. We wanted—at least I 
earnestly wanted—to get the ab.solute truth fi’om the militia’s point of view. 
We were not allowed to talk, after it was known who we were, with any officer 
or any private of the militia. 
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I Uaven’t any doubt myself but that some of lliem could have cleared up—In 
my mind, at least—some of the charges against them. I liave talked privately 
with some of them .since, and things have been admitted and other things have 
not. We were not allowed, as I say, to talk. We began our Investigation. We 
examined ItgJ witnesses, fit least one-third of whom were in no way connected 
with the union at all. Going down, ns I did, without any Ideas that any charges 
wore true, I was simply astounded to find that the charges as made at the con¬ 
vention of the federation of labor were mild. As time went on 1 was made nearly 
111 with the seriousness and the gravity of the situation. 

If our constitutions inefin anything at all—I mean our piifier constitution—and 
If the history of Anglo-Saxon liberty inean.s anything at all. It must make any 
man who loves constitutional liberty and who loves his country 111 to learn what 
he learns from an Investigallon of .some of the acts done in the south. 

Gliairman Waush. AVill you please sketch some? 

Prof. Bukwster. We have the usual constitulional provisions. Among other 
things we have Just the general constitutional provision In this State which pre¬ 
vails in every other State that the military shall be at all times In strict— 
“ always ” or “ at all times,” I have forgotten the iiri'clse words—In strict sub¬ 
ordination to the civil power. We have the usufil constitutional civil-rights pro¬ 
visions that no man shall be deprlveil of life, liberty, or property wltliout due 
proce.s.s of law. AVe have the usual con.stitutional provisions that there shall 
be no unreasonable search or seizure. We have Ihe provision in that cminec- 
lioii as to particulars about tlio warrants tliat shall be issued; anyone who has 
looked Into the law at all know.s that you can not sofirch ordinarily without a 
warrant, hut the particulars of the warrant must be carefully looked Into; 
lirobalile cause upon oath or allirmation must he shown before you can search a 
man’s house. Various provisions of that kind, as we all know, the result of 
certiiries of work to pre.serve constitutional liberty. We have all the common 
constitutional provlsion.s. 

•Among other things. In the course of these violations of the plainest constitu¬ 
tional iirovisions, where union men were not concerned, was the search of 
Mrs. Hall’s hou.se. I will put that just as briefly us I can. In the middle of the 
afternoon Sirs. Hall, the wife of an undertaker who had perforrawl undertaker’s 
services for various union iteople who had needed them—Mrs. Hall was at home 
with her two litlle children and a hairdresser. She was a newcomer to that par¬ 
ticular neighhorliood and was not known very well to her neighbors. So the par¬ 
ticular circum.stance.s that .surrounded this smirch were all the more mortifying, 
sixteen soldiers surrounded the house. The oUh’er—the captain or lieutenant. I 
forget which; I don’t suppose he was captain; that is, I don’t know whether he 
was captain or not; I haven't his name, and it isn’t material—in the moat gen¬ 
tlemanly way entered the house without knocking and told her he must search 
the house for arms. The children were frightened. .She asked him why he rnii.st 
.search the house for arm.s. He said hecausi' he was ordered to. As far its I can 
find out he was strictly ixilite in his behavior, hut he made a thorough search. 
She told him in llie first iilacc that tlie only arms they had was an old rifle 
standing In the corner of the closet, and she pointed it out to him. It was one her 
husband had had for 10 years. They had binm marrieil 8 years, and It had always 
slood in the houses they had lived In, In somewhat similar jilaces, conspicuously. 

By the way, we have a provision in our constitution, of course, providing that 
people may bear arms for the protection of their homes and [iroperty. That, 
of course, Justil1e.s the operators in having Iheir machine guns. And Mr. lilooil 
has some Interesting testimony as to how far it will justify a man In shooting 
another who Invades Ips premises. Of course the proposition is familiar to any 
reader of Engli.sh history that an Engiishinan's bouse or an American’s house Is 
liks castle. Well, they searched. Two neighbors called, or two visitors called— 
in an automobile, by the way—and were denied admission the house. Mrs. 
Hall looked out at the window, and all the neighlH>r.s about were watching the 
house, surrounded by the.se soldiers—militiamen. The man Insisted that he 
must search the cellar, and went down there. He found one place that was not 
cemented over or floored over, and he told Mrs. Hall that now he had It. And 
so he stuck his bayonet or sword In the soil all around looking for arms burled 
In the soil. They stayed there about an hour and left. And all this time the 
children were greatly frightened. 

Now, that seems—the courts were open, so that search warrants could be 
Issuetl—an the courts of Las Animas County were ojien, the circuit court—the 
district court rather—other magistrate’s courts, the justice courts, were all 
open at tli'at time. If there had been any probable cause for believing arms 
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were there, a warrant could luive been sworn ont In constitutional form, 
describing the property and premises. Now, it does not need a lawyer to tell 
anyone tliat such a thing as that is simply and slwrtly and plainly a gi-oss out¬ 
rage. I would say so anywhere. I would say so surroundwl on a dark night 
by thugs like IJnderfelt, and he could beat me over the head with his 
Springfield rifle, as he did his prisoner, Tikas, if he wished to; but I say 
it. It is an outrage that must be sgwken of anywhere and everywhere by any 
American citizen, and must be protested against if we propose to preserve our 
liberty; that is one thing that was done, and it was comparatively a small 
matter. 

Tlie week before tliey had searclie<l her Imsband’s undertaking establishinont, 
taking down tlie collins, opening tliein up for arms. For justification for that 
tlie explaniillon given may not lie true, <ir It may be true. 

Tlie explanation given is that Mr. Hail had had the audacity to bury union 
people, and hail shown his .sympathy in that way and other ways witli tlie 
working people and with the unions. Another explanation is, which I don’t 
take so much stock in, but it is nevertheless there—there is some evidence for 
It—is that he had taken some business at different times away from anotlier 
company, and in that company tliere was tlien owned or had been owne<i some of 
the sto<k by one of tlie minor ofli<Mals of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Tlmre 
is some evidence to tliat efftxt. It is oom|iaratlv<’ly a small matter and dm-s 
not make much ditference one way or tlie otlier, to my mind. It Is the act or 
the commission witliout special reasons for tlie motive tliat I protest against. 
Men were arrested down there at different times without any pretext of a 
crime. 

Gov. Ammons says liimsclf, in a communication to the congressional coni- 
mittee, tluit many of the men were arrested in the hopes of securing evidence 
or in order to secure evidence. 

We liavc a eltmse in our constilullon that provides that no imprisonment of 
tliat kind siiall be held to secure eviileiK-e wliatever; that no one sliall be held 
as a witness, except just so long as lie muy he taken before a magistrate to make 
his deposition. That is a coustitutional provision of extreme importance. Men 
were arrested and held for various lengtlis of time—4<i days, some 53 days, 
."iS days, and some were discharged witliout any cliarge ever liiiving been made 
against tiiem. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. How many did you say have been arrested without war¬ 
rants, without any elmrge lieing niailo? 

i’rof. Buewstek. I did not eoniit llu'ni all up. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? I will liave to ask you to go 
along a little more hurriedly. 

Prof. Brewster. Well, I don’t know. There was a dozen men at one time, 
I think, perhaps more, without any warrant or charge. One man X saw arrested, 
and a doettw testified tliat he died liy n*ason of exposure in tlie damp jail. That 
is Gus Marcus. 1 might go on and talk on the line of these constitutional pro¬ 
visions at some lengtli. Besides tluit cla.ss of liiglicr violations of law, there 
are many of the vulgar violations of law, like plain rolilieries. That is hardly 
nev-essary to go into, us long as tliere is no luw upon tills point that- 

Chairman Walsh. If you could lirietty, witliout giving the details of eacli one? 

Prof. Brewster. What? 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give instances of plain roliberies—just 
briefly. 

I*rof. Brewster. One robbery made a grefit Impression upon me—robbery of 
an Italian man Brogatti, a naturalized citizen, who was robbed of $300. He 
was at Segundo. He told us there very graphically how his trunk had been 
opened and the militiamen had entered it. while he was just shortly away, and 
some $.300 taken from a litlle box that he and his wife had placed It In just 
before and locked the trunk. Maj. Ia'o told me yesterday that he investlgnteil 
the case and there is no doubt the man was robbed. That Is what Maj. Lee 
told me yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is that? 

Prof. Brewster. Or Oil. I^ee, I think he Is. 

Chairman Walsh. What is he colonel of? 

Prof. Brewster. He is a colonel in the State militia—^National Guard, He 
said there Is no doultt but that the man was robbed. He said he Investigated 
the case, but could not find out who robbed him. I just want to call your 
attention, as I wish to show you the dlffermtce between the metiiods employed 
at some camps- 
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Cliairman Wamh. On wliat particular ia)lnt; what was the evidence from 
the inquiry that he was robbed by a militiaman? 

Prof. Bhewsteb. Tliere was a militiaman seen to ko in tliere. Tills man was 
told about it vvlien he returned Just a short time afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Without going into tlie details, what other instances id' rob¬ 
beries were there? 

i’rof. ISukwsteh. Why, tliey arc all reported here in this printed report. You 
can get It. 

Cliairman W.vusH. Very gooii. 

Prof. Bnr.wsTEB. Wlien I went Into it—there was a book of 7(i0 pages of te.sti- 
inony at the time—each matter was investigated and we did what we could to 
examine witni‘sae.s carefully. Tliere aiqieared to liave been no collusion or 
preparation between tliese witnesses, liecaiise some came in just unexpectedly 
and suddenly. I practleed law 17 .years and have been aceustomeil to investigat¬ 
ing matters, and in no instance tliat we liave notieeil there was tliere any indi¬ 
cation tliat tliere vias a preiiiiration of testiniony or ftilsilicalioii of facts. I be¬ 
lieve tliere was one cast'—I can not now recall it—somewliere, citlier during 
the congressional investigation or during this investigation tliat I was satisfieil 
had hi'en made up, and it is barely possible, of course, liiinian nature lieliig wliat 
it is, tliat some of tliese were faiirleations. But In speaking to CaiU. Van Cise 
of tlie way, the method lie used in searching tiie southern camps—Ciipt. Van Clse 
was at Ludlow witli Coiiiiiaiiy K—lii' said lie iiad taken particular pains always 
wlicn lie ordoreil a seiircli to liave not only the searcliiHi—tliat Is, the iierson 
who.se trunk was being searclied—jireseiit, hut, if possible, two iiieiiiliers of the 
Niitlonai Uiuird pre.sent, so that there could lie no question as to wliat was done, 
Tlie practice at Segundo, as in other places, as the coal operators’ friends will 
admit, was to drive the people out of the room, and one iiiaii generally examined 
these poor Italian ami Slavie people's trunks and took wliat he could find. 

Cliairniaii W.yi.sii, You menu took for his own use, aiiproprlated for his own 
use? 

Prof. Brew.stkk. He eertaliily did not turn it over to Gen. Chase. Cnpt. Lieut. 
Col. or JlaJ. Bougliton, or Smith, or any of tlie oflicers—I do not know any one, 
to my knowledge, who charges those men willi stealing. Xo one lias ever charged 
the repiitahle iiieiiihcrs of the inilifia witli stealing, lint Unit tlie disreputable 
fellows, like the (,'aiitorhury hrolliers, and liice plenty of others—.fudge Northeutt 
eould iierhaps tell you iihout tliem and Mr. Weitzel knows some of them, proli- 
abl.v—tliey will tell you that there were scoundrels there who were perfectly 
eapabie of robbi'ry. .My judgment is Hull they were acting as oflielals, and that 
as they were acting as officials of the State tlie State owes it to those people, that 
money, and it ought to lie paid liack soinetlme. IVc liad, during the congressional 
investigation, these cases and other new cases, and the comiiiitl(>e did not cure 
to hear any more for tlii.s reason, that the scope of their inquiry was sucli tliat 
tliey did not cmisider that it ciiiiie within tlieir purview to examine in detail tlie 
minor offenses of rohliery. They wore looking for otlier tilings, the violations 
of Pederid law, etc. 

Chairman \V.m.sh. One inliuite. What iiliout this man in the uiidertiikliig 
esiabllshiiient of tlie C, C. & I. Co., an employee, who was ii stockholder, that 
you referred to awhile ago? 

Prof. BiiEW.STUK. Tliat is testimony that was given somewliere before tlie eim- 
gre.ssioiial committee. I don’t say lie was then. He liad lieen at some tinut 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon recall liis luimc? 

Prof. Bkewstee. Mr. Weitzel will rciiienilmr, and lie can give It to yon. He 
will recall the circmiistaiices. 

Cliairman WAr..sH. Do ,von recall tlie name of that stockholder? 

Prof. Biiewstkb, No. It was admitted that at some time that iiiiiii had been 
connected- 

Mr. Weitzel. He hadn’t lieen with lliem for eigtit years, 

Cliairman Walsh. Please let ns liave no interruption, I liave asked .von ii 
question. 

Prof. Buewster, I know that testimony, .S.tlOO pages, iiretty well, but I cun 
not remember tliat name. 

Chairman Walsh. It, then, will appear in the testimony in this hrief of facts 
you have given ns? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. No; I think not. I don’t think It appears in oar brief. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, we will pass that. 

Prof. Brewster. It was just a minor liieideiit; I never tisik imich stock In 
that. The fact was shown, however, that some member of either the Victor- 
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Amwlonn or tlie 0. F. I. hail beon n stockholder of a rival corporation. As I 
sti.v, I iiersoimliy never took very much stock in that, as a motive for searching, 
m.iselt. I remember jierfectly everything that was said, but I don’t remember 
tlie name, and don’t care who he was; I merely mentioned that as one of the 
allegations of a probable cause. As I stated, also, I do not take any account- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, we will leave that subject, then. Proceed where I 
interruptisl yon. 

1‘rof. BaEwsraa. Now, there were many ca.ses of minor robberies of different 
kinds. I don’t remember the names; I have got the testimony here. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that brief of yours in regard to this testimony give 
the names? 

Prof. Brewstek. The names are not all given, but, l)y the way, the testimony 
was all accessible to anyone wlio cared to look at it. It contained 7C1 pages, 
and, as it Is stated in here, anyone who wishes to li«)k at tiiat testimony, and 
is of good standing, can look at It at any time. The names are all there stated. 
We stated some names, but we did not attempt in making our report to the 
governor to give the names, breause we lianded him this typewritten testimony 
with our report. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is the record of the evidence? 

I’rof. Brewster. Here is a copy of it. I can turn to anything you care to 
lienr. 

Chairman Walsh. No; please hand it up. 

Prof. Brewster. I haven’t tried to carry all of this in my mind. There have 
been .some important things I merely carry. Al.so I want to say this, that 
lliere are 7(iO pages of testimony given by over 10.3 witnesses, taken steno- 
graphically. Kach one I watched carefully, and conscientiously examined, and 
I can't now recall any single bit of testimony that did not impress me with its 
truth, after seeing the witne.ss on the stand. For instance, there w'ere littie 
instanc’es that happened that carry conviidion either one way or the other as 
to perjury, lying, or tlie truth on the other hand. This man Brugato described 
how he came in and how his wife and himself found their trunk broken open 
and the .f300 taken. Tie says, “She fall down dcail.” And I said, “Why, 
dead?” “ Yes, dead. She fell down dead.” He meant she was so shocked she 
fainted, winch we drew out afterwards. He told, gave a graphic description, 
of the way that lie put the money in tliere. They had $310, as I now recall it, 
and they took .$10 out for spending purposes and locked the rest in the trunk, 
and had bi“en away hut a sliort time when tlie neiglibors told that these ndlltia- 
nien had entered tlie house and broken 0 [a>n their trunk. Ttiere was—I saw 
Col. Lee, and lie said “There is no doubt the man was roblied,” liut he says 
he did not know who did it. 

Now, ttiere was a little Incident of a man that was robbed of .$S.5. One detail 
of this just conies to my mind. This was rather interesting. I forget the de¬ 
tails—the man’s name. It is in here somewhere, of course, and I can find it 
it necessary. He said tliat he went to Gen. Cliase and spoke to him that very 
afterniKin, and Gen. Chase took out his notebook and made a note of the cir¬ 
cumstances, and if we had ever had an opportunity of cross-examining Gen. 
( ’base, which he never gave us an opportunity to do, iK'cause lie avoided testify¬ 
ing before the congressional committee, it was my purpose to tiring out a num¬ 
ber of these points and ask him what he did in th.it particular case to investi¬ 
gate, because he assured us and other oflicers have assured us that tliey 
investigated. 

But when I find out how they investigate—and I will speak of that presently 
In a fierfectly convincing and satisfactory wa.v—I shall show you how they 
investigate, how Incomplete some of their Investigations are. I wanted to get 
at the methoil of the details of ids investigation, becnu.se when the Hev. 
Itandolph Cook went to Gen, Clia.se early in the periml while the militia was 
down there, and protested against certain things, he was charged with- 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is in this record here. 

Prof. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. “Attempting to besmirch?” 

Prof. Brewster. “ Besmirching ” him. That is the wonl, besmirching the 
uniform of a soldier, bei'ause he made the charge that a militiaman had ahusetl 
young girls in Trinidad, and he wanted the matter looked into, Gen. Chase 
said that he was besmirching the uniform of the soldier. And the trouble 
with Gen. Chase was, and unquestionably, as I discovered, military megalo¬ 
mania. He thinks he Is a soldier and he thinks that they were there on a 
soldierly duty Instead of police duty, and he thinks that there was war when 
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there woe no war, but riots. He thinks all these thinss, and he can’t help 
It, because he Is built that way. He meant It. He meant it all. He honestly 
thought—Gen. Chase honestly thinks that he is a soldier. 

Chairman Wai bh. We must have perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 

Prof. Bhewstkb. He is unquestionably honest in lliat belief, liut ask some 
<if his captalms, they will tell you the truth—ask them. We ask(>d In here, by 
the wa,v, a.s a final conclusion for the removal of Gen. Chase, Maj. Houghton, 
MaJ. Townsend, and Lieut. Linderfelt. Ami when I told a captain of the militia 
that tho.se were the men we had asked for the removal of, this captain of the 
militia told me, “You have got the right bunch." I don’t think he will deny It. 
He Is a man of standing, and I do not believe that he will deny It. I presume 
I ought not to mention his name \intil I get his jiermlssion. I have not been 
able to see him .since he told me that. lint that is what he told me. Another 
captain of tlie militia told me, one ihat there is no question nhout, of the in¬ 
competency of some of the Idgher oliicers. It is no rellection upon tlieir moral 
charn<'ter. If I hire a locomotive engineer, if I am going to Iilre a man as 
a locomotive engineer, and be is color blind, it is no rellection upon his moral 
character for me to say that I won’t accept him because he is color blind. If 
I hire a man ns adjutant general and he is blind to the plainest constitutional 
)irivlleges, and he Is pivjudiced against all working iieoph', and especially union 
men. It Is no reflection upon his moral character to say he Is not fitted to be an 
adjutant general, the comman<ler of an arnu'd force. When I speak of Linderfelt 
I don't hesitate to say that his moral character is bad, and that he is such n 
brute, ns ollicer after ollicer will tell you, timt lie is totally unfit to be in the 
company of anyone. 

Now, I will take up Linderfelt. LIndi'rfelt nmnageil the machine gun before 
he went into. Hie militia at Kerwind. This is K. K. Linilerfelt. K. K. Linderfelt 
has two brotliers who are quite reinitable; lion’t confu.se tliem. A captain of 
the militia told mo yesterday that Linderfelt was known to be a brute, this Lin- 
dei-felt we are speaking of. But he was whitewashed by a court-martial, Linder¬ 
felt was manager of ihe machine gun at Berwiml before he went into the militia. 
He went Into Ihe militia, and he made threat after threat against the Ludlow 
tent colonists, and espei'ially against I.ouis Tikas, (he leader of Ihe Greeks. 
Louis Tikas was a graduate of the I'niversity of Athens, was a peacefully dis¬ 
posed man, was a power for good, ns Gapt. A'an Oise will tell you, and has told 
me—say.s he will tell it anywhere—he was a |iower foi' good. But Linderfelt, 
with his mine-guard experience, knew Ihat it was his business to make trouble. 
•Men of Company K, Ihe so-called “student company,” it they will toll you tlie 
truth, will tell you tliey had heard Linderfelt make threats against the Ludlow 
tent colonists and against Louis Tikas. 

On Oecember 31 1 wa.s at Ludlow, ’i'here was a search for arm.s going on, 
because one negro in a domestic broil or some turmoil had shot another the day 
before. ’I'llias had walked up to this man, unarmed, as Tikas generally was, 
Imd arrested him, and surrendered him to Van Ci.se as the nearest oflieiw to whom 
he could surrender him. He had surremlered him to t’ajit. Van Cise. They 
made a search on December 31. Company K and, I tliiuk, another Infantry 
conqMiny searclied the camp, and the Ludlow lent colony was surrounded by 
cavalry. .\t short Intervals the horses were placed. The railroad track slightly 
rises there above the tent colony. Linderfelt was there with the machine gun, 
and Llnderfelt’s evident glee In showing me aiul another how that machine gun 
could sweep that whole tent colony was In itself, under the circumstances, a 
mark and evidence of brutality. He .seemed to rejoice in the handling of tliat 
instrument of dentil. I watched him th<‘re. I saw that morning a small Greek 
boy that Linderfelt had abused the night before, and whose head was split 
open, n Greek boy, a small fellow, who could not speak Knglish, who had a 
ticket from Ludlow to Trinidad, and who had been attacked in tlie station at 
Ludlow as he was about to take the train—attacked by Linderfelt. Then wit¬ 
nesses testified to those facts, among them people who were In no way connected 
with the colony. JIrs. Holleran and others heard this racket and knew tlie boy 
was beaten. That same evening, December 30, Linderfelt .seized Tikas by the 
throat, and one of Llnderfelt’s own men separatetl them before Linderfelt could 
do some serious damage to 'rikas. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that? 

Prof. Bbbwstek. Decemher 30. Tikas Is the man that Linderfelt afterwards 
admitted he broke his Springfield—Ihe butt of his Sprlngfiehl rifle over his 
head when he was a prisoner, spoiling, as Linderfelt said, a damn good rifle— 
something like that—over the head of Tikas. 
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Now, I will say this much; Llmlerfelt's justlfiontlon for that boating of the 
Greek boy and the seizure, or tlie apparent justllicatloii—his excuse for the 
seizure of Tikas was tliat tliat evening one of his men Inul tripped on a barbed- 
wire fence. We investigated the matter vei-y carefully early tlie next morning, 
and ilie facts were tliat the wire liad not been stretched aciuss the road, as 
LInderfelt asserts, not tlie slightest evidence of it, but tlie mau himself had 
driven sliglitly off of tlie road. You know tlie prairies, liow li'.ey are; you can 
drive all over; and lie laid driven ids liorse against the wire liangiiig down, and 
that had tripped lilm. But lauderfelt, with the usual iiietliod of many of our 
nillitianien, liad beaten up and punished before he liad investigated. 

Well, tlie next day they searclied, and Linderfolt liad Ids niacldne gun trained 
upon the tent colony. 'I’liere was a scliool-tiaiclier, a young lady from Missouri, 
tliere, wlio was going to tlie post oflice witli a young fellow by tlie name of 
Bryan Orlf. Tliey were smit liack; tliey were walking on Uie track; tliey had 
nothing to do witli the union; tliey were going from aliove tlie tent colony to 
the post office. They were sent back with abusive language by one of the militia¬ 
men stationed near tlie track. Tliis was wliile the searcli was going on. 

Another inilitianian heard it, and thought that tlie treatment they had received 
was unworthy, was not proper. So he asked tirtf to go with him to Linderfelt, 
and he would have it fixed up. Tliey went to Linderfelt where the man was 
with the machine giiii. .tiid Linderfelt swore at this fellow, and said to this 
young boy who was brought down, said that tlie man would have done right if 
lie had split your head open; that lie had iieen right if lie had knocked you wdth 
Ids rifle, lie said, “ I am Jesus Clirist, and my men on horses are Jesus Christs, 
and we have got to be olieycd." T was a .short distance away. I did not hear 
those word.s myself, hut another inember of our coniinittee heard them, and be 
immediately re[iorted tlieiii to me. I said, “Tlds is gidiig too far, after all we 
know aliout Linderfelt. .\iid we will send a telegram to the governor at once.” 
I drafted a telegram to the governor, .saying that we did not intend to report 
to him until later, but sve asked him for tlic immediate susiiension of Linderfelt. 
I tliought it right to do that, because I foresaw that T.iiiderfolt’s retention in 
the militia, with tlie spirit vihich he then sliowed, would surely lead to blood- 
.shed. 

In my judgment, gentlemen, and I speak most solemnly, it was the fact that 
Linderfelt, on that terrllile April 20, took tliat same niacldne gmi to Water 
Tank Hill overlooking Ludlow that caused the so-called Ludlow massacre, ami 
that caused that feeling that led to all those Imrrilde subseiiueut events. And 
I want to say this, that Americiiiis who have been down there and found out 
some of these things, have said that it is not the Greeks tliat are so had, or any¬ 
thing of that kind, but that if tliey had been Americans tliey are not wholly to 
blame; that if they had luvii Americans tliey would have done a good deal worse. 

You have taken hearsay, nuicli tliat is hearsay, and whih' that is hearsay, that 
Is what has lieeu told. I am not allemiiting to jiislify what liapiH'iied after 
Ludlow, hut I say this, that it is perfectly exidicahle; it is as easily understood 
as any fact of Id.story can be understood. It a .small .stamp ta.x on tea justified 
the Boston Tea Party—and we glory in it, .some of us, as an act of violence and 
destruction of property that was well warranted—some tilings tliat liapiieued 
liefore—the week following the Ludlow,! nieaii—almost justify the acts of 
destruction that occurred. 

We asked for the removal of Linderfelt. The piveriior |iaid no attention to it. 
On .laniiary 20, when ue met the governor again, we went oier the matter in 
detail witli the governor and urged him then, and that was long before, curi¬ 
ously, April 20—,laiuiary 20, Fehriiury, March, Ajiril—thn.'c months before 
l.udiow, and if on January 20, when we had a.sked for the removal of Linderfelt, 
he had then heiai removed, “ Ludlow ” would not have occurred. 

It was Linderfelt witli the niacliine gun on Water Tank Hill—they called it 
the “baby Maj. Hamrock teleplioiiel to Linderfelt to bring the "baby” with 
Jiini—the baby was the machine gun—that was what caused “ Ludlow.” 

Now, there Is Linderfelt, and Is lie a brute or is he not? As the captain tohl me 
yesterday, the caiitain of the iiiilltia. that he was a brute, is that captain wrong, 
and am 1 wrong? Is he one of our “ noble boys ” that these iwople talk about In 
the inilitia that we must not insult? I say, and I say it with all the delibera¬ 
tion that Is pos.slble and with every .sense of responslliility, that if we continue 
to have such men in our militia this State will never thrive, this State will 
never prosper, and there never will be peace. And yet Linderfelt was tried 
»ifti‘r Ludlow, and after all these things are shown, how there at Ludlow he 
committed the act of breaking the stock of Ui.s Suringfleld rifle over the head 
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of a prisoner, and they say it was eoiKiuct, I .suijik»s<‘. “ imwortliy of a ffentiomau.” 
but there were “exonerating elrcumstsmces,” ujkI they let him olf, and he will 
probably be prwuoted, and that is our National Guard. Now, is tliut riglit, gen¬ 
tlemen, or Is it WTOiig? Is my language too einphaflc? So much for iJnderfelt. 

I won’t say what luipi>ene<l to Linderfelt up here while lie was here; that is a 
matter of police court rmird. That may be true or may not be; I won’t siieak of 
that; you can And it out elsewliere. 

Comuiis.sloner Wexnstock. r>ot‘s that have any relation to the strike? 

Prof. Bbewstke. It has a relation to the strike as showing Mmlerfeli’s <-har- 
ncter, that is all, while he W’a.s up here awailiiig tlie courl'iiiartial. ll is simply 
another matter going to illustrate tlie character of tlie man; that is uliout all. 

Commissioner Weix-stock. If Unit lias any relutlou to tlie slriki*, 1 would like 
to hear it. 

Prof. Bbewster. Well, llie only bearing It has is upon tlie character of some 
of our militiamen. I do not know personally of the story. I have heanl it ou 
good authority. 

Chairman Walsh. Is ttiat a matter of court record? 

Prof. Brkwstkb. I think it got into tin' court. The reporters <'un tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. We will go elsewhere, then, 

Prof. Brewster. It is just what you inighr exjieci from sin-Ii a man, perhaps. 

Chairman Walsh. T^et us not siieak about it unless we have specilic facts. 

Prof. BreW'STEb. No; It is imt necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you can do that, proceed to scanetliing else. 

Prof. Brkw.steb. Now, there is a dinVrence of opinion—of course, no difference 
of opinion €*xists about roblieries. Lieut. Gen. Boughlon ami Gen. ('hase. and 
all the rest of the uiiper-class niilitiamen will agree that lliere is no (piesthm 
about rol)l)eri(‘s. They are all wrong. Tliey have coiirl-niartinled a great many 
men and found a great many guilty. Ca])t. I'Yost (ells nio so. "riiere is no 
question about that. Tliere is a dlft’erence of opinion, liowever, about these 
things, these otlier things that are based on constitutional privileges, q^hut Is a 
matler that could only be gone into properly if a man made a long, extended 
legal argument upon constitutional rights and lijMm the celebrated .Moyer 
decision. In my Judgment the Moxat decision, 1 sulimit, after some considera¬ 
tion of that and other decisions upon luililary nialters, doe.s not justify many 
of the violations of the Constitutliui wliiidi it lias Ikhmi thought to authorize. 
The case was a j)e<'iinar one. It was contrai’y to Ihe weiglit of authority at the 
time it was made, in liXio. lliere have been lawyers who have criticized U over 
and over again. But even admitting iliat It autliorize.s some uncon'-dilurional 
acts, it doe.s not antlau-ize a. great many that have bivn done, llicre is noth¬ 
ing, for instnijc(‘, in it to warrant niilnwfiil searches and certain seizures. 
There Is great difference in tlio circumstances of that case and thl.s. 1 will ju.st 
mention that there is a declarathui tliere of “ liLsurrectioii and rchellion” by 
Gov. Peabody. Gov. Ammons has not declared the .soiitliorn ('ountie.s to be in 
insnrr(H'tion or rebellion, .so far as I can find (Uit. I may lie mistaken about 
that; I have not si^en it anywhere in his declarathais. 

There is another Imiiortant consideration there to lx* borne in mind as bearing 
on the authority of the militia, Gen. Cliase lias ci'eated a “military district 
of Colorado.” The “military district of Colorado” i.s coterminous with the 
State of Colorado. The inilliary tiistrict of Colonulo is not confiiuxl, in Geiu 
Cha.se’s judgment, to Ban Animas. Huerfano, and PreiiKUit Counties, where there 
might be riots; but he claims the right to arrest anyone at any place In the 
State at any time. He has done it in one inslancis at least; gone out of those 
counties and arrestwl persons without charge. The same warrant wliioh he 
has for arresting them outside of tliose particular riotous counties would justify 
him in coming to Bouider and arresting tlie pnsideiit of the uiiivxTsity if It was 
his arbitrary will to do so. He can (lo anything lie wishes, under Ids view of 
military dictatorsliip. If American constitutional giwernment is to live, then 
that can not live with It. Tliere Is no question about it. I do not six'ak as a 
lawyer; I speak simply ns a citizen. It is too manifest for anything. That he 
did establish this military district, and that It extendetl beyond those rit>tons 
counties is the boast of Ills friends. 

For instance, In tlie Clironicle-News, owned and (‘diced by my friend .Judge 
Northeutt, there l.s a statement that one man Is arre-sted—I have it li(‘re--that 
this Is now an illustration of Gen. Cliase’s theory that he hits and justifle.s a 
power to arrest anywhere in tlie State. He has done it in this casix and this 
shows what he can do. 
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On November 15, shortly nfter the militia entered the field, Gen. Chase Issued 
an order which he served upon all the civil authorities—upon the Las Animas 
and possibly on the Huerfano County authorities, I don’t know about that, 
but certainly uisin those of Las Animas County. You will find it In the ex¬ 
hibits, Exhibit No. 71 In the congressional Investigation, in which he says that 
the arrest and the trial and the disposition of the oases shall be under the 
orders of ‘the military, and no other, until further notice. At that time the 
courts were In session. 

Now, they never really trle<l a man and executed him or imprisonetl him, I 
think, who was not a military man, tried by court-martial, under that order; 
but it sliows what they thouglit and what they Intended tliey could do. They 
did not do what they did In West Virginia; they did not try people and send 
them to jail by a military commission. They did not do tliat. I really think 
tiiat Lieut. Col. Ronghton Is too good a lawyer to have allowed that to he done; 
but tlicy did otlier things almost as had. They threatened to arrest the district 
attorney. Lieut. Col. Boughton, In addressing the court in one habeus corpus 
case, said to the court, “ It is a matter of indllTerence to Gen. Chase whether 
men arrested and lield by him are guilty or innocent of crime.” Think of that, 
gentlemen, in a constitutional government. “ It is a matter of indifference to 
Gen. Cliase wheth<>r men ari-cstcd and held by him are guilty or Innocent of 
crime.” Tlie arl)itrary will of a man set up In a peaceful community above the 
constitution, alaive tlie law, above evcrytliing, where we have tlie ordinary 
American privilege of trial i)y Jury, and wliere we have the general rule tliat 
you must know' tlie law’ hi't'oreliand, that it must not be confined secretly in a 
inan's liead, issued wlicn lie says it sliall come out, but wiiero everyone must 
know’ wliat tlie law’ is before he can be lield to it—“tlie general laws,” the 
fundamental, old principle of the Anglo-.\mericari law. Tliere, if you want the 
relation of tlie civil to tlie military autliorittes, there you have it. There is no 
room for argument. 

The arrest of Motlier .lones witliout warrant, without any suspicion of crime, 
was one of tlie greatest outrages upon civilized American Jurisprudence that 
has been perpetrated. Tlie exi’usc given was at one time by Gen. Cliasc tliat 
slie was going to the tent colonies to ki'ep tlie union men in tlie tent colonies. 
Is tliat a crime? Then, I am guilty of a crime, bi'canse at I.ndlow, after finding 
tliat men were tlicre of their own free will, by talldng with them in groups and 
singly I advised tlieiii to stand liy tlie union; and every man who has looked 
into the conditions in tlie soiitli will advise them to stand by the union; every 
man will wlio has looked into it fairly and imiiartlally. It is tlielr only hope 
from serfdom. She advised tlieiii, so Gen. Gliase said, or she was going to 
jidvise them to stand by the union and stay in the camps; and that is her 
crime. .Vfterwards that wa.s slightly modilieil, and it is said that she made, as 
Gen. Chase stiid in Ids report to the governor, profane and vulgar speeches, of 
which he has verbatim copies. Now, his stenographer introduced a copy before 
tlie congressional committee which is probably—and we have a right to assnme it 
is—tlie worst copy I hey could find of her speech, because they certainly would 
introduce the worst they could find. I find it here among the exhibits, and I 
will respectfully submit that any man who can read it and say that it is capable 
of the characterization that Gen. Chase gives her speeches in his general report 
to the governor must lie ciiazy. 

Commissioner Wkimstock. What is the name of the witness? 

Prof. Rbew.steb. The name of the witness who introduced that is McDonald. 
I will give you, if you wish, a reference. I have an index here which I spent 
five weeks in preparing. Mother Jonc.s’.s speecli is referred to in our briefs, 
by the way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. R. .T. McDonald? 

Prof. BnEwsriiR. Yes, sir. The speech Is published in full. There was an in¬ 
teresting thing about tliat that I never quite understood, but I think it was ex¬ 
plained in some way. The speech was n carbon copy. It was all in one carbon 
until .vou came to a certain part that Is a little worse than the other parts. In 
that she says what they did in West Virginia, and that is of a different type. I 
don’t say that it was Inserted. If I were arguing a case before a Jury, I could 
have made a very strong point and have convinced the jury pretty well that 
that was not in the original sp(>ech, or at least that there had bwn some modifi¬ 
cation of It. But however that may be, the worst part is on that page, and 
there she speaks of tlie fact that when they found in West Virginia that they 
were getting no protection whatever from any of the authorities they exer¬ 
cised their constitutional privilege of buying arms, and they bought up the arms 
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that they coaUl find In Charleston. That is the worst thing there is in the 
speech. I think yon wiil find that so. .4nd tiial Is wimt any person ought to 
do in self-protection, of course. If I find that I am not being protected In my 
home, I propose to buy arms ami protect myself under my constitutional privi¬ 
lege; and I think every otiicr American citiam will do the same. Her speech 
Is offered in evidence on page 1911 of the record, and among the exhibits it will 
be found printed in full on page 1872. I think yon will find it tliere in full. 
No; I am mistaken. It is referred to, I see, in several dilterent places. It may 
be page 2068, I think, that the speech is published in full. 

Commissioner Wein,stoi;k. No. 

Trof. Brewster. Well, I have not looked at it for some time. I can find it 
readily for you. I will find it now. I find a copy of my testimony here. What 
I .say is that it is probably the worst that they could find of hers, that they had 
verbatim reports of the rest, and I suimilt there Is notliing very bad in tlie 
whole speech. The speech is offered at page 1911. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It refers liere to l-:xhil)it 105, luit It does not give 
the speech. 

Prof. Brewster. Exhibit 10.5, speecli of Mother .Jones, page 2060. 

Commissioner Wei.^stock. No. 

Prof. P.REw.sTBn. May I look tit llmt a moment? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yos; come right aromal here. 

Prof. Bkew.stee. Well, It must la' a typewriter's error. Of course, the ex¬ 
hibits are in the last volume. Now. I will find It in .lust a moment. There it is, 
“Address of Mother Jones, delivered before the convention In Trlnidaii, Colo,, 
on Tuesday, tlie 16th day of September, A. 1>. 1913,” page 2630. They got the 
figures wrong hero, you see. 

I am remindcil here, In looking at this index, of anoflier Interesting viola¬ 
tion of constitutional rights, tiuit it is not necessary to dwell mucli on, and it 
is the deprivation of tlie delivery of mail to tiie prisoners. Registered letters 
sent to Motlier .Tone.s, at San Rafael llospilal. were not given to her. We 
carefully looked into tlie matter of law and tliere is no warrant for any military 
authority to refuse to deliver mail to prisoners. .Much oilier mail was not 
delivered to other pri.soners—and thing,s of that sort. 

Among the Interesting arrests made were some of women; for instance, 
during tlie parade in Trinidad. Tliere was a iiarade. Tliey arresled there 
Mrs. Thomas and keiit her 11 days in ,|ail al: Triiiiilad, and she had to send 
for her little children to live there in jail with lier. Tliere was no charge 
against her, except tliat wlicn a soldier was pnsliing her—I lliink the militia¬ 
man was pushing lior on tlie streets of Trinidad—I believe, she hit him with 
her muff or something of that sort. Tlie evidence was all recorded In the 
congressional investigation. 

Then there was the arrest of Stromberg—a business man of 20 years’ standing 
in Trinidad. He was standing in ids shoii on a Saturday evening, and the 
street was crowded, and he was arrested. To be .sure, he was only detained 
a few hours. 

There was arrest after arrest down tliere, of eoiirse. The merclimits of 
Trinidad will tell yon al! about them, if they will sjieak their minds out, of 
course. You must understand, gentlemen, that a great many people In Las 
Animas and Huerfano Counties dare not, or liave not dared at least—they 
may after a while dare—to .speak their minds out. I saw one man wlio begged 
me not to liave liim subptenaed ns a witne.ss. He knew things, but he could 
not tell. It would liurt him in ids Imslness, They stand, many of them—I 
mean many otherwise intelligent ami brave people—stand in fear of what may 
happen to them in a busliie.ss and social way if tliey say a word against the— 
what they call “the company.” Of course tliere arc large masses of people 
who would be afraid of anything, and tliere Is a large population there which 
is so given to drink and so unfortunately afflicted wllh veneral disease (I am 
told by a man that lives there and has lived there a long while), that their 
minds are seriously affected, and they stand, of course, in constant mortal fear 
of the higher authorities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where Is that? 

Prof. Brewster. In those two lower counties. It is a cnrlous thing that 
there are people there of 2,5 years’ residence, who can hardly speak English. 
'They do not call themselves Mexicans. They want to be called, I think. Just 
Americans; that is, they consider themselves n sort of native American, but 
they ore of Mexican antecedents. They have schools there, but many of them 
can not speak English. Some of those people are on the various Juries that 
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try caws In which working men may be involved, and obviously It takes but 
very little Influence—a glance from a deputy sheriff in a court room toward 
the Jury—a prearranged signal—fixes tliat Jur.v. 

There was some doubt In the minds of the congressional committee as to 
whether these stories, half of them, were true; and as a matter of fact. 
Congressman Keating tells me he can not get people In Washington to believe 
half of the stories of political conditions in these counties, because they sotun 
so Incredible. There was some doubt in the minds of the congressionnl com¬ 
mittee as to the situation domi there, so we looked up the record of one 
particular trial, and it is worth while Illustrating to you—I am speaking 
somewhat off-hande<l without any preparation, hut I think I have the names 
and dat(« right: It Is worth while to illustrate that case. There was a deputy 
siicriff there under .TefT Farr, in Walsenbnrg, by the name of Miller. On 
.Tanuary 4, by the way, while Mother .Tones was being deported—this Is a 
slight digression, I was tlicre at Walsenbnrg, and I arrived just after Miller, 
a tall, stalwart man, with many notche.s in his gun, I am told, to indlcat<> 
the people he had killed, but I diil not sw his gun with the notches. I arrived 
at the corner where Miller ha<l jn.st knockeil inlo the gutter a small union 
boy, and I thought I would follow Miller and ask him why lie had attackcil 
that small union boy; that Is, I say smaller—17 or 18 years old and a small 
lad, and this Miller was a tall fellow. And I told one of the comniittie 
who was there with me that I was going to spe.ak to Miller about it. “Why,” 
they said, “ don't do it; he will slasit you up to night as sure as can be,” and 
I thought that was a safe thing to avoid and I did not speak to him. But 
I followed him, and he carries a gun. ns everyone will tell you that knows 
him. this way [indleatlng], always with his hand In his pocket and the gun 
sticking out this way {Indicatlngl. I saw it myself, following him. He does 
not carry it in bore openly or in his belt as any olher man would, hut carries 
it this way (iudicafingl. Miller attacked a man by the name of Ball, and 
broke his jaw. Ball was not very big, and Miller was a big man; be tavike 
Ball’s jaw, and he wits tried just Itefore the congressional coniuiUlee sal. 
Miller was a deputy .sheriff, and la' was tried in the court Inal before a jury of 
12 men, with 7 or 8 other deputy sheriffs, friends of Miller’s and a brother of 
a city assessor or city treasurer. I forget which, but in Chief Farr’s par¬ 
ticular circle, and, of cour.se, Miller was acf(iillted. We did not try tlie ea.se 
over again, Imt I found some interesting testimony, and tliey bad a particular 
militiaman by tlie name of Shelton, wlio testified that this small hoy Bali 
bad been the aggressor in a fight and had attacked Miller and iliat Milier 
liad broken his Jaw in self-defense. But a Mr. Crier, a reputable business man 
down there, told tlie congressional committee tliat he saw the wliole thing 
ami tliat Miller attacked Ball witiiont apparent provocation and liit him until 
he broke his jaw; and Miller was aenuifted hy a jury composed largely of 
(U'puty sheriffs. 'Tliat is tlie Iciiid of justice tliat they administer in wliiit is 
called the “Kingdom of .Tcff ICarr,” in Huerfano County. Jeff Farr is a 
good fellow to meet, a stout fellow, and a pleasant chap. Farr runs a wliole- 
sale liquor business, and liquor men who do not buy of Jeff Farr often find 
their houses closetl as disorderly places—and so It goes. 

Now, if you want soinetliing ns to the political conditions, you will get notli- 
Ing better tlian the addresses of .Ttiilge McHendry and .Judge Northmitt. Judge 
McHetidry Is the present district judge; Judge Northeutt is the present general 
attorney for the coal operators’ comliiiintion, amt in the campaign of 1912 spoke 
at Lamar. We have verbatim copies of their siieeclies, the iintlienticlty of wlilcli 
has never Tieen denied, and there they give the grave coiiilitlon of the political 
.situation. We quote them in our brief and it is not necessary to quote them 
now, and I suppose, of course. Judge Northeutt will not deny tliat ho made the 
speech, and that tlie conditions were such as lie said they were. He said, for 
instance, among other things, in speaking of the way the slate is made; he said, 
“Tou know how It is, so and so. five men get together and they say, ‘I.fit us 
put up so and so for county cierk.’ ‘ Oh, no,’ says another, ‘ he may have had 
some trouble with some iilt boss and we don’t want to put him up.’ ” And he 
sa.vs, “ So, gentlemen—when speaking to the voter.s—tliat is the way It goiis. 
A man is not chosen for his ability or for his Integrity, but is he satisfactory to 
the companies?” That is Judge Northentt’s .speech, and he won’t deny it; he 
will tell you about all that. Ami Judge McHendry says this; That a few men 
In Denver get togetlier, and with Cass Herrington, who is known to be the 
poittical agent— I have mit his exact words; Judge Northeutt’s description was 
so graphic, and I was so closely connected with him, that his words carried 
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more weight Judge McHendry I do not know personally and I do not know his 
exact words, but they are quoted in our brief. It is a matter, gentlemen, of 
common historical knowledge, common knowledge in Colorado, everyone admits 
it, everyone knows it. How it can be said tliut tlie coal companies liave not 
e.\erclsed political domination in Huerfano and Ims Anlma.s Countie.s—how 
tliat cun be said—is one of tlic amazing tilings in tins amazing strife. How 
Sir. Welborn can for a moment have persuaded liimself to believe timt, among 
other things that he says, is more tliau I can understand. If Mr. Welborn be¬ 
lieves, as I believe he doe.s to a great extent, if Mr. Welborn believes a small 
part of what he says is true, he is tlie most uiisopliisticated business man I liave 
ever met in my life. 

Now, tills is much hearsay. You Imve taken liearsay. You should go, if you 
have the time, over tlie ground yourselves. You .should .see, as I .saw. the 
miners, and I don't believe—I was told by my friends the miners of the south 
have no grievances, and I thought probably they were right, so when I was 
down on the military commission 1 thought I would talk with the miners, and 
I sneaked away from my union friends time and again and talked with the 
miners. Tliey were not under the domination of any agilator, because—while 
I am an agitator and proiiose to be one the rest of my life, agitating tor truth 
and justice, I was not that kind of an agitator nilb tlie.se particular men; tliat 
is, I was not intiuendiig these men at all, because I wms not esiiecially predis¬ 
posed at that time toward the union—I was not asking them; that is, not in a 
persuasive way, but 1 went up to one fellow at .Seguiido, I remember, while they 
were having a union iiuviing niislairs. and he was a nice-looklug fellow that 
looked to me to be an Austrian, a hand.soiiie young fellow, and I supimsed lie 
was disgruntled—a disgriinlled, compiil.sory member of the union, so to speak, 
bei’ause lie was not attending the union ini'eling nii.slairs, so I thought, now, I 
will have a chance to show niy friend Lawson bow unions dominate and terror¬ 
ize tbe.se men. and I went up to him and .spoke to liiin about the weather, and 
lie said the weatlier was “all they had,” and 1 askal him why he was not up¬ 
stairs, and lie said, “ I don't want to go upstairs; I Imve lieiiril all that before.” 
I said. “You don't care for the iiiiion, do you?” he said, “Care for the union? 
What eiiii we do witlioiil the union? We uant our freedom, and w'e ran not 
have It without tlie union." “Well,” I said, “ liow do yon mean?” He said, 
“I\'e can not ask for iiiiything witliout tlie union backs us.” I said, “ Wliat do 
.vou want to ask for?” He said—and tliat is the first time I had heard esiie- 
oiaily of sliort welglits; tliis was liefore the oongrcssioiial investigation when I 
was culled into it—tie said, “ 1 kvaiit my weighls rigid.” I said, “ Wind do you 
mean?” He said, “1 get my coal out and I don’t get my right weights.” I 
said. “Tell me about it in particular.” lie says, “How would you like to have 
a car weighing 3,8(XI or 4,tHKI and get only 3,000 or .3,“00 for it? ” I sniil, “ Does 
tliat Impiien? ” lie said, “ It lia|ipens all llie time.” Now, I didn’t believe it. I 
didn’t iHdieve il, but wlieii I found—I honestly didn't lielieve it; wlien I found 
that man after man, and not a poor Slav or a jioor Grwk or .some man tliey say 
you can not believe; but when I round timt tliese Knglisimien and Scotchmen 
and men with mimes ns good n.s any of our imnies, told us time after time tliat 
there were short weiglils—tliat tliey knew It was sliort weiglit, and they told 
us bow they knew It was sliort weigiit—a coal miner iiieiisiires by his arm and 
knows the size of Ids ear and tlie amount of tonnage tliere slioiild lie in it—and 
it wa.s “ short weiglit all tlie time,” one man said. Specilie instances were given 
of sliort weight—I was compelled to lielieve tliey had tliat grievance at least 
among the soutliern miners. I do not charge now, and never liave, that the 
operators were deliheiately—I mean men like Dagwat and Welborn and Brown— 
delitierately directing tiiere stioiild lie sliort weiglils, hut I ctiarge the pit boss, 
and in some oases the .superintendent, witli sliort welgliting the men. In order 
to make a reisiril for his mine, and it is too evident and too clear for any con¬ 
tradiction. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you permit a digression at this point. Pro- 
feasor? 

Prof. Bkew.stek. Yes; I ongid to stop. I eonlil go on for weeks. 

Oomrals.sloner Weinstock. May I ask a question on a somewhat different 
line? 

Prof. Beewstkr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Iteferring to llie address of Motlier .Tones, de¬ 
livered to a convention in Trinidad, Colo., on Tuesday, the 16tli day of Septem¬ 
ber, A. D. 1913, you characterized it as containing notliing that would incite 
unlawful action. 
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Prof. Brewsteb. I tliought so when I rend It. Of course, opinions may differ. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you say ns to this language used by her 
on that occasion: “ The time Is ripe for you to stand together, men, and make 
the operators come through, and If you don’t, who, by the eternal God, will? 
This thing of standing slavery in this country Is going to end, I want to tell 
you, my friends; and if you men are too cowardly, there are enough women 
In this country to come In and bent the hell out of you.” And again; “I 
called a committee and I said, ‘ Here, take this document into the governor’s 
offlce and present it to 1dm. Now, don’t get on your knees; you don’t need to 
get on your knees. We have got no kings in America. Stand on both your 
feet, with your head erect ’ said I,”- 

Prof. Brewster (interrupting). May I interrupt? That is in respect to the 
governor of West Vli'ginia? 

Commissioner Wein'stock. Yes. ‘“And present that document to the gover¬ 
nor’ and they said, ‘Will we wait?’ and I said, ‘No; don’t wait and don’t 
say your honor,’ said I, because very few of iliose fellows have any lionor and 
don’t know wlint it is. 

‘‘Wlien we adjourned tlie meeting and saw we were not going to get any 
help, I said, ‘We will protect onrselves and buy every gun in Charleston.’ 
'There was not a gun left in Churloston, and we did it openly, no underhand 
business about it, for I don’t believe In at all. We simply got our guns and 
ammunition and walked down to the camps and tlie figlit began.” 

Prof. Brewster. 'Taken from the wliole speecli extracts of that kind—and 
that was on tliat peculiar page that was typtnvritten a little differently from 
tlie others—such clauses are susceptible of being criticized as somewhat in¬ 
cendiary and disrespectful, but I maintain it is a proper practice to take the 
whole speech together. Now, tlie worst ptirt of that is tlie buying of arms and 
the suggestion tliat tliey sliould buy arms, but you notice tliat she puts that in 
connection with the facts that wlien they found they were not going to get 
protection in any way tliey bought arms and then she says the fight began. 
Now, I take it, and that is the way I read it, tliat it was not necessarily a figlit 
with the arms but a prolonged contest for protection. 'That is the worst thing 
in that speech. If you will read tlie whole spt'cch, and I trust you all will, 
you will see how she deplores nnylliing in the nature of a contest if it can 
possibly be avoided. Now, for my part, so far as she speaks disrespectfully of 
others, that is wrong in a way, and yet when she says, “ Don’t say your honor, 
because very few of them have any honor,” while that is slightly an exagger¬ 
ation, I nevertheless think it is quite true of very many, not only governors, 
but other iiolitlcians, wlio liave taken high office and become influential. It 
seems to me that that is not such an awfully bad thing. I say opinions will 
differ; tastes will differ. I should, under the provocation they bad in West 
Virginia, and I think I should if I bad been a minor, under the provocations I 
have learned of in southern Colorado and been told of on what seems to me the 
mo.st reliable authority, by sober-minded men, I should have done worse things 
than some of the miners have done. I should have said worse things than 
Mother Jones said, myself. 

The time has come, there Is no question about it, when something has got 
to be done. I prefer peaceful methods. We have got to have peaceful methtals. 
But when the operators obstinately reject a simple request for a conference 
wltliout knowing what that conference might lend to, when tliey will not sit 
in the same room with McLennan, Doyle, Hayes, and Lawson, who are every 
whit as good men as they are or as any of us, when they reject the urgent 
apiieals of the governor, then it is time that Mother Jones or someone else 
did say something pretty ileclded has got to be done. 

You asked, Mr. Commissioner, this morning a question of Mr. Welborn, and 
this Illustrates one of the fundamental troubles in the whole business. I think 
It was you, Mr. Weinstock, who asked Mr. Welborn, “We are anxious to 
discuss collective bargaining,” etc., and asked him for his opinion as a citi¬ 
zen, and Mr. Welborn says, “ I can not forget my own enterprise.” And that 
Is the trouble. Mr. Welborn is the type of the man who puts what he calls 
his business before his citizenship, before society’s rights, before his men’s 
rights, and before any rights. He said on the congressional Investigation, 
when he was asked on cross-examination; “ Do yon not think that society has 
some rights In this—that Is, your business? ” He says, “ I am very sure It Is 
my business, and I am going to manage my business In my own way.” And 
see what he has done. He has managed his business in his way, and It has 
brought disgrace upon a great State and upon a Nation. Now, that is plain 
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languaKe; that Is Ilke^Iotlier Jones’s lauKuuge; and make treason of It If yon 
will. There It stands, and I stand by It. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take an adjourmnent nnlll 10 o’elo<'k 
to-morrow morning. 

Prof. Brewstek. Not through with me? 

(■halrman Walsh. No; please resume the stand at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’chak p. ni., the further proceedings were adjourned 
until the following morning, Tuesday, December 8, 1914, at 10 o’clock.) 


Denver, Colo., Tncsdai/, Dccemhcr 8, —W a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Welnstock, and llarriman. 

(ihairnian Wai.sh. The commission will please l)e In order. 

Prof. Brewster, will you kindly resume tia^ stand? 

TESTIMONY OF PKOF. JAMES H. BHEWSTER—Continued. 

Prof. Brew.ster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Was there something you desired to say hefore any qties- 
tions were asked? 

Prof. Brewster. I wish to say this, to make a po.sslhle correction. I have 
not seen my testimony, hut .lust a few minutes ago Col. Lee came to me and 
said I had misquoted him. I aske<l him In what particular. He said that I 
said that ho told me that Brugato at Hegiindo was rohhed, and that he Investl- 
gatMt the case and was satisfied that he was rohhe<l. and that he was robbed 
by a militiaman, hut he did not know hy wdioin. As far as I can recall, I said 
no such thing. If I did, it Is a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. The record will show that you stated the Italian was 
rohhed and colonel said he kjiew he was roblie<l, hut not hy wliom. 

Prof. Brewster. That is the only point. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no charge made in the recmal that he was 
robbed by a ndlitiaman. You may procoisl. Ciunmissioner Weinslock has a 
(luestion to ask you. 

Prof. Brewstfri, I wanted to have that correction maile. 

Chiilrnian Wai.sh. TIa* record is correct on that. 

Prof. Brewster. I didn’t say Lee said that he admitted he was robbed hy a 
militiaman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. No, .sir. 

Now, Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T’pon whose shoulders. Professor, do you place 
the responsibility for the alleged abuses on the part of the mllltla? 

Prof. Brewster. There are two classes of abuses. There are wliat I call the 
vulgar abuses—such as robberies; those belong to the Individuals who com¬ 
mitted them. The greatest abuses, as many of us conceived them to be, of con¬ 
stitutional rights. 1 place uiion the shoulders—place upon Adjt. Gen. Chase 
and his immediate advisers.the initial adviser being—the best informed man 
probably being—Lieut. Col. Boughton. He is a lawyer, and he was through 
the Cripiile Creek matter to some e.vtent, ami 1 believe, though I am not—he 
has never told me—but I understand he Is attorney for the mine owners’ asso¬ 
ciation, or has been recently—that is, (ho metalliferous mines, not the coal 
ojierators’ association. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As the result of your investigation, about when 
did these alleged abuses on the part of the militia begin and about when did 
they end? How long a period of time did they cover? 

Prof. Brewster. At difl'erent camps they begun at different times. At some 
camps they never began. For Instance, Company K, under Capt. Van CIse, 
while at least It was composetl, made up, of fine young college fellows, never 
committed any of these robberies, nor as far as I know did Van CIse ever 
authorise any unconstitutional arrests, or anything of that kind, unless he did 
it under a command of his superior officers; and I have no evidence of that 
At Segundo and Valdez, apparently very soon after the entry of the militia Inte 
the field there were these robberies and I can not place the first date; It was 
along within two weeks or so after the militia went into the field, that It 
would seem to be unwarranted arrests were made. How long they lasted I can 
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not now remember, but It is admitted tiat certain classes of arrests were made 
under the plea of military necessity and kept up continually for slme time. 

Commissioner Wkimstock. Well, the militia was called out some time 
around October 7, were tliey nofi 

Prof. Brewster. No; Oct<>ber 28, as I remember it now. The order was 
given October 27, I think, but I tliink it shows the governor said October 28. 

Commissioner Weinstoc^k. I have liere a chronology of the Colorado coal 
strike, under which it says: “ October 7 to 9, disorders nears Ludlow; local 
militia in command and, under sheriCf, mo\'ed to maintain order." 

Prof. Brewster. Tiiat is in a sense anotlier proposition. There was a local 
company, I forget the name, at Trinidad—I forget the number or letter. Tliat 
was called out to us.slst in quelling the riots and trouble (hut had occurred 
by various shootings October 7 and 9 at Ludlow. 

Commissioner \Vkinsto(,’K. 1 see (lie National tiuard liad not yet been I'alled 
out? 

Prof. Brewster. Not tlio general National Guard. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien, liere under October 27 it reads; " Clasli 
of guards and strikers at Forbe’s tent colony; tents riddled; boy hurl l),v 
niachlne gnu." Hud the National Guard been called out then? 

Prof. Brewster. Not the general militia. 

Coumiissioner Weinstook. The luilitia was called out about Octolter 28? 

Prof. Brew'ster. No; I think they went into the held October 28-October 
2G to 29. 

Commissioner Weinstock. it reads: “Shooting near Ludlow; strikers 
alarmed over invasion of militia with armored train; October 2(i, Gov. Ammons 
culled out all troops of the National Guard." 

Prof. Brewster. He may liave given tlie order then; I think they got to tlie 
field October 28. 

Commissioner Weikstock. .\s a la'sult of your iuvestig.Ttion how soon after 
Octoiter 26 did these abu.se.s begin, tliut you speak of? 

Prof. Brewster. Early in November there were some robberies at Segtindo 
and Valdez, and I liave to speak of that with great caution, about the dates at 
that time, as to the arrests, but I think iliey occurred soon after the militia 
went into the Held. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. ,\nd Imw long did thest* abuses continue or what 
day did they c«iso? 

Prof. BREWsTEit. Weil, so far as certain cla.s.ses of abuses are concernetl, 
there was evidence during February, at llie hearing of the congressional com¬ 
mittee, of very recent robberies. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. l,et us forget, I’rofessor, these itniividlial cases. 

Prof, Brewster. Well. 

ComiULSsioner Wei.nstock. Let us simply de.-il wilh the ca.sos where tlie 
authorities were responsible. 

Prof. Brew'Stbr. ()f course, that is better. The only charge that we make as 
to the others is a neglect to investigate promptly, and, as it seems, justly. 
The cluirges-'tlie arrt'sts—I don’t know that I have the datiw in mind, and 
I don't know that I liave tlie dates at all of the precise arrests. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, just approximately. I am not particular 
about specific dates. I just want to know tliese three points in my mind- 

Prof. Brewster (Interruptingi. Well, there were .some going on in Decem- 
lier—early In Decemlter. Whether there were any arrests In January and 
F’ebruary of 1914, I can not now recall. 

Conmilssloiier Weinstocik. Was there a protest inado by anybody—that is, 
by any hotly of reputable citizens to the governor of tlie .State, or to the officer 
in command of the militia—any protest against these alleged unconstitutional 
things? 

Prof. Brewster. 'Why, yes—— 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). How’ soon after they took place? 

Prof. Brewster. I don’t suppose a great many people will call union miners 
reputable citizens, of course; but they protested early in the stage. Mr. 
Doyle was arrested early In December, and his arrest was protested agiilnst by 
all his union friends; and, if I remember riglitly, he was released upon a 
telejihonlc order by the governor—from the governor. He must have been 
arrested before the middle of Decemher, because I remember of speaking in 
public of it, and of being rlriiculed for protesting against Ids arrest. That 
was on December 16 that I spoke of that, and it was. perhaps, the week before 
tliat that he was arrested and Jailed without the slightest pretext that he had 
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committed any crime, except the crime ot being a union man or a union oflicial. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, your view la that Oen. Chase and 
his Immediate advisers are responsible tor these abuses of constitutional 
rights? 

I'rof. Bbewbi'EH. Yes. I should place the responsibility a little higher up 
were it not that Gov. Ammons, who would ultimately be responsible, was wrongly 
informed on a great many points; was not well; Is almost blind; and I do not 
think he ought to be blamed entirely. The blame lies in the mental attitude of 
Gen. Chase, who believes that there is a war when there Is a riot; and, of course, 
there Is a great difference between a war and a riot. He believes that a riot 
suspends, as a war does, all law, and that ho becomes absolutely dictator. He 
practically said so In our first interview. He told me so; and there Is where 
we had our first little dispute, that In war all laws are suspended. That is true, 
but there was no w ar; there Is no war when the courts are oixm. There is no 
war when tliere is a riot. The Gordon riots in Kngland at the time of the 
Catholic disputes there, those st'vere riots were not war. Tiiere was not even 
declared to be a slate ot war by anyone. Gov. Ammons never declared Las 
Animas and Huerfano Counties in a slate ot insurrection and ndtellion as Gov. 
I’eabody, In Teller County, for Instance, did In 1004. There were riots; there 
was unjustifiable shooting on both sides, early in Getober. There were wlekwl 
murders, but the first murder was the Lippiatt murder by Belcher—Lipplatt, the 
organizer. Mr. Welhorii s|ioke of the murder ot Lee. I carefully Investigated, 
so far as I could, the murder ot Lee, a ndne guard. It appears that Isjc was a 
plucky, brave, courageous man, related, I believe, to the Lees of Virginia, but 
when he was drunk he was very ba(i. Certain Greeks whom he had abusetl- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Was lee a militiaman? 

I’rof. Biiewbter. No; he was a deputy shorin', 1 think. Now, I speak with 
caution there. I think he was a mine guard, but I believe he was a deputy 
sheriff, a mighty good fellow In many ways; but he had Incurred the enmity of 
certain Greeks; and after Lipplatt was killed, and just the day after the strike 
was called—^but, as I am informed by .several reputable citizens of Trinidad, not 
ns connected with the strike—he was shot, owing to a iirlvale grudge that these 
Greeks had. 1 think they were Greeks. Ttiey skiiiped; they ran away. Tliey 
never Imve been found. Tliey murdered idm, deliiierately .shot Idm, as Mr. 
M'elborn say.s, from his horse. 

Commissioner Weikhtock. Is that the first offense? 

I’rof. liBEWSTEit. Tlio first shooting was the stiooling ot l.ippialt on llie streets 
of Trinidad by Belcher. 

Commi.sslonor Weinstock. Who was Belclier? 

Prof. Biiewstek. Jieiclier was a Ifaldwin-Pelts deletitive. Afterwui’ds lie was— 
1 think Belclier was stmt afterwards. 

Cominl.ssioner Weinstock. Is that the first act of violence in llie strike—the 
very start? 

I’rof. Brewster. That was a little before the strike. 

Oommi.ssloner Weinstock. A little before the strike. ]>ld ymir eonimittee 
investigate that partleular case? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. No, no. That particular committee I was on first was look¬ 
ing Into special- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Looking Into wliat? 

Prof. Brewster. Limklng Into especially the abu.ses of the militia, or alleged 
abuses. We were not investigating the strike at that time. The strike I inves¬ 
tigated on by ow'n hook; whenever I could get away from these union men 1 
investigated the strike on my own hook. 

1 want to say hei'e, by the way, hecau.se it has a hearing, I think, uism this 
whole matter of my statement, that at the time I was acting as a member of the 
comndttee Investigating the militia I was under no obligations whatever to the 
United Mine Workers of America. I was not in their pay. I was doing what I 
thought was the duty of a citizen Indeixmdeiitly of anyone. When I was retained 
as special counsel I was paid. When I llidsheil my Inst brief 1 cea.sed my con¬ 
nection with the United Mine Workers In any way. I am under no obligations 
now to the United Mine Workers. I have not seen them for some time, I hate 
to rake up any of the past, except as It may have a hearing, by teaching us .some¬ 
thing from past experience as to what we should do in tlie future. That is the 
only reason. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you hold the operators resimusihle for any of 
these alleged acts on the part of the militia? 
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Prof. Brewsteh. Only In this way, that MaJ. Boughton, now Llent. Col.. 
Bouglitoi), was In constant, almost dally, communication with the operators; 
that Judge Northcutt, their attorney, was in constant communication with Gen. 
t'hase; that they were there, as two members of tiie congressional committee 
told me when they learned the facts, not to preserve order, but to break the 
strike. The breaking of a strike, bad as a strike is, is not the duty of the State 
National Guard. Tiie breaking of a strike is for the operators and society to 
iittend to, and for the people wlio furnish the money from the East. Let thou 
break the strike. 

Commissioner tVEiNsxocK. Well, how do you connect the coal operators with 
the abuses of the militia? 

Prof. Brewster. I don't connect them with it, except that they were—no, I 
think tiie o[)erators will admit that there were gross abuses of the militia, that 
they did not authorize or warrant, except as it tended to break the,strike. So, 

I lie militia is one thing, the operators are another, and society is another. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If you were an ofllcer in command. Professor, how 
would you deal wltli men or women wlio resorted to incendiary language in the 
strike zone? 

Prof. Krewsteu, If I saw tiie man or lieard or knew the man, or had prob¬ 
able cause to believe tliat the men or women were resorting to incendiary 
language In tiie strike zone, I would, ns a military man, assist the civil authori¬ 
ties by acting as a |)oliceinan, arresting tliem, and turning them over just as 
stmti as possible to tiie civil tiutliorities to be dealt wltli. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Would you deport them? 

Prof. BtiEwsTER. No; I would not deport tliem. Wliy sliould I deport them, 
atiy more tlian 1 sliould deport I.. M. Bowers, wlio was a resident of Blnghainp- 
ton, or anybody else? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. if martial law had been declared? 

Prof. Brewster. There is no martial law, Mr. Weinstock. There is no such 
tiling as martial law. ilartial law can only be declared by tiie legislature. 
And martial law, as we ail know, is' the iiliseiice of all law. it is a misnomer. 
Martial law may be called, if you will, “ martial rule,” but martial law is only 
existent in titiie of war. 

Conimi.ssioner Wei.nstoik. Hasn't tiie coiiniiaiider in cliief tiie riglit to declare 
martial law? 

Prof. Brewster. No, sir; not in America! And in tin civilized country, 
except possibly one or two continental ciaintries where tliey have a peculiar 
thing tliey call “declaring a state of siege.” In England no commander can; 
otdy I’arliament can declare martial Ian. There is no such thing as luartlal 
law. It is more than a misnomer, it is martial rule that exists in war as a 
iieci'ssity of war, and places in th(‘ bands of all [Hsiple, military and civil— 

I mean places tiie lives and existence of all ixsiple in the arbitrary control of the 
military commander as an absolute war necessity. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In tiie case of .Mother .foties, Professor, if you had 
been tiie ofBcer in command and you believed that slie bad lieen guilty of resort¬ 
ing to ittcendiary language, what would you have done with her? 

Prof. Brewster. Incendiary language? 

Commissioner Wei.nstik'IC. Language likely to lead men to acts of riot. 

Prof. Brewster. First, I should go and talk with Mother Jones or have her 
come to me; if I was commander I would have her come to me. I should tell 
her. that free sias'cli did not justify the Inciting of riots. If she persisted in 
actually inciting riots and not merely in keeping union men in the camps, or 
speakitig dlsrc.sixs'tfully of property as compared with Immauity, I think I 
should arrest her and try to find some charge uiion wliich I could hold her as a 
criminal In the ordinary courts of the State or the county. But the precise 
specification is a dilllcult one to meet, ns to what would be done, until it is 
ascertained exactly what is meant by incendiary language. For Instance, I 
just want to .say one word, and I will try not to talk too much. The I. W. W.’s 
much as I despise their general methods, have a right to speak their minds out. 
Why, we boast of our free speech, and we must Imve it. But the direct incite¬ 
ment to even riot must be stopped. It would depend upon the emergency, upon 
the clrcumstan(«s. But, first, certainly I should have a talk with Mother 
Jones, and In talking with her I would find—as I have found in talking with her 
and In talking with other iieople who Imve usetl strong language—I have found 
that you can reason with them and iiersuade them; but you can not educate 
people by fighting them nor falsely Imprisoning them; nor can you persuade 
Iiersons by shaking your fist in their faces. Now, speaking there upon the evl* 
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(lence, ^on way ask Gen. Chasa, If lie comes on the stand, how many times he 
has shaken his fist In people’s faces simply because they have dared to differ— 
men and women—Wen and women dared to differ with him ujion points of 
opinion. You might ask him, ftirther, If he con conceive of Lee or Grant or 
any real soldier shaking his fist In the faces of women and men because they 
disagreed with him upon constitutional questions. 

Commissioner Whnstock. Coming hack to the point, then, if Motlier .Tones, 
for example, had'resorted to language that yon, as commander, regarded ns 
Incendiary in cliaracter, you would have arresteil her and turned her over to 
the civil authorities? 

Prof. Bbewstee. I would have, first, talked with her, told her to stop, that it 
must not occur again; and if slie persisted I would have arrested her and 
turned her over to the civil authorities, on the doctrine that the militia In sucit 
cases—the National Guaial in sucli cases—Is simply acting as police officers and 
not as commanders In a war zone. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Ucturinng to Molher .lones. Your contention Is 
that the speech which slie delivered on the Iffth day of Septemlier was not In¬ 
cendiary in character? 

Prof. IlRKWsTEB. 'raken as a whole—taken ns a whole, I think it can lie ileni- 
onstrated to any body of people that that Is not incendiary in character—taken 
as a whole. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You have read the speech, of course, of Jlark 
Antony over the dead laxly of Caesar, in Hiane, more than 2,000 years ago? 
Could you find- 

Prof. Bbewstek. It .seems 2,000 years since I read it. 

Commissioner WEfN’s'rocK. Conid you find one direct word in that S])eech that 
was incendiary in cliaracter, and still did it not arouse men to action and to 
hliaaished? 

I’rof. Bbewsteb. Very true. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. Now, is tliere anytlilng, for example, in tliat 
siieech, which is famous for ils marvelous suggestive powers, and for tin* rare 
skill which the speaker ex'ercised over Ids licarer.s, and with the tremendous 
effect that it had upiai the listeners, so that it led to one or the greatest civil 
wars that Koine ever had; ciaild you find anything in that speech that Is more 
direct than this. Let me repeat, This pagi' 2(31 of tlie congressional com¬ 
mittee's reiiort; 

“I want to say. my friends, when (lie .Star is writing thosi> letters, he ought 
In take into consideration that he is probably well paid for this article by the 
mine owners—for sending lids artiiTo doun here. The time is ripe for you to 
stand together, men, and make tlie operators come through, and If you don’t, 
who, by the eternal God, will? This thing of standing slavery in this country 
is going to end, I want to tell you, my friends, and if you men are too cowardl.v, 
(here are enough women in tids country to come in and laait tlie hell out of you.” 

Then, on page 2(32; 

“ I called— 

Keferring, I think, to some circnmslance .n West Virginia—- 

Prof, Bbewsteb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock (continuing) ; 

“ I called u committee and I salil, ‘ Here, take this document into the gov¬ 
ernor’s office and present it to him. Now, don't get on your knees; you don't 
neetl to get on your kn(>es. 'We have got no kings in America. Stand on both 
your feet, with your head erect,’ said I, ‘and pre.sent that document to the gov¬ 
ernor,’ and they said, ‘Will we wait?’ and I said, ‘No, don’t wait, and don’t 
sa.v, “ Your honor,”' said I, ‘ becati.se very few of those fellows have any honor 
and don’t know what It is.’ 

" When we adjourned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any help, 
I saj’s, ‘ We will protect ourselves and buy every gun in Charleston.’ There was 
not a gun left In Charleston, and we did it oiienly, no underhand business about 
It, for I don't believe In It at all. We simply got our guns and ammunition and 
walked down to the camps, and tlie fight began,” 

Can ,vou think of anything more suggestive? 

Prof. Brewster. It Is certainly suggestive; It Is in my judgment, wrong. I 
don’t believe, however, that it violates free speech, that it goes beyond our 
rights of free speech. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Is this not a factor, Profes.sor, it you will pardon 
me, that the tests as to whether a speech is legal or illegal in character—ns to 
wfiether a speech comes under the head of a free speech, or under the head of 
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treason, that the test is the result ; that wtiatever yon and I might say In public, 
if It leads to violence, It Is treason, and that if it does not lead to violence, no 
matter what it Is, It is not treason? It is judged by the results? 

Prof. Bbkwster. It Ls a matter of long argument, but I believe you are going 
t<X) fur in saying that even what leads to violence is treason. I do not believe 
that all violence Is trea.son. even Insurrection or rebellion. As a matter of law. 
I do not, of course, justify violence. Violence will seem to some people the only 
remedy they have just ns long as we have the gross inttqnnlities before the law 
that we have now. 

Commissioner Weikstook. Slay I ask this further question for my informa¬ 
tion: Do you have in tlie State of Colorado tlie Initiative and referendum and 
recall? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. Vos. 

Commissioner Weinh'ivh'k. Well, with tlie initiative and referendum and re¬ 
call. what justification can there be for violence, wlien the imwer rests ab.so- 
lutely in tile hands of the voters? 

Prof. Brkw.stek. Tliere are never justifications for violence, but tliere are e\- 
Iilanatlons for violence. There is never any real justification in the sense flint 
yon justify, exceiit self-defense—that we justify violence. Tliere is an exidana- 
tion of violence, there is an excuse for violence in some cases. Tliere is no justi¬ 
fication, in niy judgment, for violence. Tlie purpose of the recall and the initia¬ 
tive and referendum is gisal, and it is more rapid than the old style of repre¬ 
sentative government, hut it is pretty slow. We had an illustration tliis last 
election. Several very good things had lieen initiated, and suggested, by tlie 
legislature: t>eopl(> were advised by intelligent persons to vote “no,” on all 
because they had been initiateil, tiecausc tliey liad Ix-en referred to tlie ix'ople, 
and so they did vote “no" on most of them. Tliat i.s, the idea was this: Tliey 
did not have time to study theiii; they were told—they were advised that, in ii 
general assembly in Boulder, by Intelligi-iit lawyei-s who were jHisted to .some 
extent in the initiative and referendiiin—they were advised to vote “no” on 
everything: now, you can not get the recall of these laws to work rapidly. 
Do not misunderstand me a moment: I do not justify violence; I do not want 
violence, I have, willi .lohn It. T.awson, urged the men, he has urged them in 
my presence, we have urged tlieiii together, to lie patient, lint infinite iiatlenci', 
almost godlike, would be required to stand some of I lie things tliat some people 
have had to stand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand. Professor- 

Prof. Brewster tlnterruptingl. 1 think tliat language you want to come 
right down upon; that language is very unwise. If I had had tlie jKiwer I 
would have persuaded Mother .Tomsi to keep her mouth sliut, as far as sui'h 
language a.s that is concerned, .\t the same time she sfioke the truth in many 
ways. We know that those men have very little honor where she says they 
have no honor. 

t^imnil.ssloner Wki.vstock, Are we to understand that if you and I, in a group, 
have real or fancied grievances, and we have the privilege of the Initiative ami 
referendum and recall, that because the innchinery enihracing these thns- privi¬ 
leges is slow, thal Iherefore we have the right to resort to quick action? 

Prof Brewster. No: t did not say that, I think. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. Did you not say that inferentially? 

Prof. Brewster. No: it ex|ilnins violence. It has bren. T tiiink, almost im¬ 
possible, as far a.s I can learn, to obtain anytiiing like justice in Huerfano and 
Las Animas Counties for a |Mmr man: it is pretty generally so throughout the 
United Sttites. in my judgment, after considerable experieniv and reading. 
The rich man who has stolen enough on reliati's is fined, the poor man fs in¬ 
dicted and imiirisoneil. Tiiat is the history. We will take a specific Instance. 
I am not making these as accusations, they come rlglit to me. The C.. F. & I. 
and the .Santa Fe were both criminals, according to the decision of the court, 
in 1906—that is, before Mr. WellHirn became the president—when thev accepted 
rebates. They had taken what is estimated at from .$1,000,000 to $2,000,000— 
that was probably the beginning of “the struggle for industrial frewlora ” in 
Colorado—they had taken from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 from the people and 
their competitors. They were fineil in .Tune. 1906, as criminals, $1.5,000 .apiece; 
that Is a matter of record. 

Now, if the working man does anytiiing anywhere approaching that, what 
(Joes he get? Is he fined and fined proixirtionately to tlu' amount at all that 
he has stolen? We know tliat he is not. It is this ineiiualltv before the law, 
that it makes outlaws of men, and outlaws will commit violence; and it is In 
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the hope that the future may he tetter than the past that I say these tilings, 
aiMl for no other reason whatever. It is the truth. We are not willing to go 
where the truth leads us. Even clergymen who follow, or profess to follow, 
the man who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life," will deliheiately—I 
say It with deliberation—will dellherately and grossly niisreprosent farts in a 
ease like this, and then, having done that, they will preacli from tiieir pulpits 
ii|)on the topic, “How to get tiie masses to come to cinirch." .\nd tiiey will ask 
the question, “Why does the workingman not come to church V” 

Yet remember what their JIasler .said or tangiit, “TIic trufli shall make you 
free.” And wimt do tliey do? Disregard the irutii. They arc afraid lo" go 
whore the truth will lead them. Tliat is tlie ahsolute trutii, and we know it. 

We have in this country a piece of metal, llctivecn llie sprmnl wings of the 
eagle is the motto, “ In (ioii wo trust." lint we do not trust in God ; we trust 
in the metal. If we trusted in God and iielicveil the motto, would we lie slioot- 
ing up each oilier aiiout tlie production of coal? Would we lie alioiit eiicii other? 
Would we iiave tills liitler feeling? These genllemen sit unit hui.di at me when 
I talk tills way. They are laiigliing now. They may laugh. Tliey have lauglied 
for 34 years in this Stale and rcjire.ssed tlie workingiiian, and neviw a man in 
official position has brought forward a coiisiriictive iirogram of an indu.strial 
court or anything like it tliat Ims l.ioen elTis live at all. until Gov. (tarlsoii comes 
on with his program, wliieli is one of tlie most Iiopefui signs for the future-” 
getting it iargei.v from Prof. Commons and his work in Wisconsin. 'I'lu'se words 
seem earnest. It .seems to some ptsiple as if 1 liail a personal ttellng in the 
matter. Ah.soliitely not at all. I can see tlie .iiistiee from .some points of vhwv 
of tliese otierutors' position. Tliey must protect llieir iiroperty. They must look 
after the rights of their slocklmlders. Hut they must liKik after tlie riglits. also, 
of the producers wlio form T.'i tier cent of liie cost of the |iroiluction of coal. 
'J’hey must consider tlie riglils of sneieiy as well. They Iiave liisregardtsi two 
of those elements and reiiiemliered Init one thing—“ their Inisiness." 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstock. TImt is all. Mr. Cliairmaii. 

CImirmnii W.vi.stt. Cimiiiii.ssieiier Lennon would like to ask you a question. 
Professor. 

Conimis.sioner I.esnon. Did tlie eoininitlw of wliieh you were a niemlier iinike 
any investigation ns to whellier fliere were ginnnen and guards who were not 
citizens of Colorado who were enlisted in tlio militia at any time? 

Prof. Bkkwstkli. Wliy. tlie congressional eoimiiiltw did to some e.vteiit. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know. Imt I asked yen if year eomniiUise- 

Ih'of. BBEW.STK 11 (Inlerrupting). The lirst eommitit'e? Thaf i.s, that committee 
tliat was investigating tlie iniiilia, appoinled liy tlie State federation of labor? 
Do .von mean tliat? 

Coiiiniissioner I.ennon. Ves. 

Prof. Biiew'Ster. Wliy. to some extent. To .some extent, lint not fully. We 
went Into it a little more fully at Hie eoiigre.ssiomd iiivestigalioii. It was gone 
into a little more fully. For instimee, if you care for it. I coulil ineiition tlie 
names of .some- 

Conimi.ssioner Lennon. I am faiiiilhir with wiiat is in the congressional coni- 
initti'e's reports. 

Prof. Bhkwstek. Yes. No; we were looking after—we didn’t go so miieli 
into tliat, as I now rei-ail it. It developed, Iioivever, tliat tliere were men, but: 
we eouhl not get at tlie trnlli alioiit that. There were tlie Kingies from New 
Mexico wlio wore not eiilzens, wlm w<‘re mine guurils and sworn into tlie 
militia. Tliere were tlie Sehwatzels. fatiier ami son, wlio were citizens of 
New Mexico, I tliink, wlio were mine guards and meiiiliers of tlie militia. Tliere 
is no question nliout tliat. of ionise. Tlie militia lias contained mine guards, 
some of wlioiii have not been, in Hie proiier sense of Hie term, citizens of Colo¬ 
rado. They may have recently Ixsonie residents with the Intention ixissibly 
as long as It paid to be citizens or residents of this fitate. 

Conmilssloner Lennon. Have you made any investigation as to any details 
regarding the death of Frank Tikns? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. Of Louie Tikns? 

Commlasloner Le.nno.n, Of Isniie Tlkas, I should say. 

Prof. Bbewsteb. No; only what has lieeii admitted by the mllltin. No; I 
did not—I have never investigated iiersomilly Ludlow except Indirectly. 

Coninilssimier I.ennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Prof. Brewster. I knew Tikas well, and the circum.staiices of Tikas's deatli 
are admitted 
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Chfllrninn Walsh. Commis.slouer O’Connell would like to nsk you a question. 

t.Vinnnissloner O’Oonsei.!.. Professor, there are more methods to be coii- 
shlererl Incendiary than the matter of language. Things may be done In which 
word.s are not used which arc Incendiary, for the purpose of exciting people. 
Did you make any Investigation of the burning in effigy of the State auditor? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. That occurre<l on Thanksgiving Day, and I believe at the 
camp at which Gen. Chase’s headquartt r.s were. I am not sure about that. I 
did not make any .special Investigation. It was an admitted fact, and I made 
no .s|)eclal investigation of that. That was a generally known fact that owing 
to the auditor’s idea that all men should not t)e paid, or I think that some 
lioi'ses should not b(‘ i)ald for, or something like that, or, at least, the pay 
should be held up until some matters were solved; Just what they were I don’t 
know. There was a fwllng against him on the part of a great many of the 
militiamen and they burned him in elligy. 

Commissioner O'Con.nuli,. Didn't tliat occur in front of the commanding 
olflcer's headquarters? 

Prof. ItBEWsTEii. I did not per.sonally Investigate to .see Just where It was, 
I don’t know whether he knew about it or not. It was right there where, as 
the (smimanding ollicer, he should have known about it, if he did not. I under- 
shxHl it was in the camp, but I did not jiersonally investigate tliat. I am speak¬ 
ing altogether from what I have heard afterwards alstut it. I considered It a 
very small matter coinparetl witli some other things. 

Onnndssioner O'CoNNEt.L. On Talitiksgiving morning? 

Prof. Bkkwstek. Yes; I believe it was Tlianksglvlng Day. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKi.t,. At'onld an act of tliat kind have the purpo.se of 
inciting the miners—the strikers—to some act that might give the militia op¬ 
portunity of action? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. Why, of course, those tilings, lieing known. Incite the 
miners. If an,vone will talk wltli the miners, he will see what will incite them. 
When they hear of threats—eltlier tliey tap the wires or otherwise—that cer¬ 
tain people are going to do tip certain otliers connected wltli the miners, that 
incites tliem. When they see a public ollicer burned in elligy by the preservers 

of law and order, it dot's not set tlieni a good example of law find order, oli- 

viously. 

Conmiissloner O'Coxnei.i,. If. as Coinmissioner Wcinstock has road from tlie 
speech of Motlier .tones, slie told what tlie wtinieii iiiiglit ilo, in a Itiiiguage sonie- 
wliat strong, was incenillary, wouldn't the Ininilng of the State olticlal in 
etligj’ by the State milititi he on a iiar with sticli actions? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. It woidtl lie very miicli like It, only it would not he In lan¬ 
guage. Oh, tlierc were lots of sticli things done—tliat is, the spirit shown by 

certain members of tlie militia toward tlie miners, and their aetions were far 
worse than any wonls tliat Stotlier Jones lias ever uttercsl tliat I Itave b»>en 
able to get at, and I have lioard iier make aliout live sjieeches, and briefly 
speak many a time. Actions speak louder titan words In many cases. 

Comral.ssloner O'Connei.l. In tills iianiiihli't, “ Militarism in Golorado,” the 
[lages referred to by numbers here tire tlie pages In yotir full report, are they? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. They arc pages in tlie tyiK'written report taken down steno- 
graphically of the statements of witnesses wliom we examined at the time. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. These figures given here arc the pages in the 
stenograplilc report? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Have yon that Iiere? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. I put tliut in so that anyone could- 

('ominissioner G’Co.xnei.i.. JiisI take it a moment. I want to refer to it. 

Prof. Bbewsteb. Of course, you must remember that no written gtatement 
conveys [offering the t.vpewrilten doenment to tlie commission]- 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. If you will Just hohl it, I will ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Prof. Bbewsteb (eontimiingl. Conveys the impre.sslon as to the character of 
the witness as dts's the witness on the stand. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I am reading from your reiwrt: “A major offers 
to release an arrested union man If he will work in the mine, page 735.” Will 
yon Just read that? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. What Is it yon wish? 

Commissioner O’Conneli- It says, “A major offers to release an nrrestetl 
union man If he will work In the mine.” 

Prot Bbewsteb. Yes. 
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THE COLOSiDO COAL MlNEBs' STEIKB. 

fiommissloner O’CoNNELt. WImt Is the testimony on that? 

Prof. Bkewster. Here It is—let me say, it Is st)ine time since i read It. Of 
course, I may have to read a page here. Let me see. This was apparently Mr. 
Townsend—that may have been MaJ. Townsend [reading]: 

“ Mr. Townsend, he say, ‘ You fellow talk English? ’ ‘ No; I don’t understand 
miicdi English.’ ‘ Well, if you don’t understand Englisli, you stay here for too 
long time. When .you talk English .you go home.’ Question. If you can’t talk 
English you stay here a long time? Answer. ‘If you don’t talk English.’ 
Question. It you don’t talk English? Answer. Kei>p me a long time. Ques¬ 
tion. It you can talk English you can go home sisin. Answer. I say, ‘ I can’t 
talk English.’ He say, ‘You understand what I am talking to you? If you 
f(‘llow want to go to work, I turn you loose.’ Question. ‘ It you want to go to 
work, I will turn you loose.’ Answer. I say, ‘No, sir; I can’t work.’ He says, 

‘ Isiok at this fellow here’—Just one Itailan—‘this fellow he helong to the 
union, he going to work. I going turn lilni loose. lie go to Cameron. Y’ou 
want to go to Cameron mine?’ ‘No, sir. Question, lie turned to another 
union man who was in the room. Answer, Yes. (Juesthm. And he says, 
‘ This man Is going to work in the Cameron mine.’ Answer, Vi’s, sir. Ques¬ 
tion. ‘And I am going to turn him Ioo.se?’ Answer. Yes. Question. ‘And if 
you want to \york in the Cameron mine you can bo turned loose?’ Answer. 
Sure. Well, I say, ‘ I can’t go to woric.’ Well, lie say, ‘ Wtiat you do for the 
union; you get $3 for a week, you get much hungry.’ ‘ Yes, I get much, but 
not too much. I don’t like to go.’ Que.stion. Y'ou get much hungry, but not 
too much? Answer. Y’es. lie say, ‘You fellow got much hungry, you can’t 
live on .$3,’ cluuv rag; ‘I get hungry, hut not too much.’ Question. I’en 
wouldn’t go to work? Answer. Y’es, I don’t like lo go to work, klonday morn¬ 
ing, he .say, ‘Well, put this fellow lo work; don’t give him nothing to eat, and 
Sunday all day.’ 'The Slonday he give me somelhing to eat.” 

Then It Is about putting him to wia-k shoveling coal and snow for the militia. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connet.i,. Who was the major? 

I’rof. IlBEWSTF.a. I suiiose it was MaJ. 'Townscnil, h(‘cause his name appears 
here. I can’t remember now. I will try lo lind it in a minute. The idea was 
that one man had been turned loose because he had gone to work; and this 
man would lie turned loose if lie would go to tlio Canieron mine. 

Conimissioncr O’Con.vei.i.. Now, begin witli this .same paragraph. Profes¬ 
sor— 

I’nif. Euewsteb (Inli'rruptlng). I want lo find—llicre is a reference to him 
licre all through as Mr. 'I’ownsenil. I think he is identified as MaJ. Townsend. 
iMaJ. Townsend was one of tlie most arliilrary olllcers of the militia. Ho 
resigned, or I understood he resigmsl, shortly afterwards, rather—well, he 
resigned. 

(Ymnnlssloner 0’Conxei.i., Now, let me read again from this report. ‘‘The 
militia have tried to persuade strikers to go liack to work, in some Instances 
threatening and abusing them at the same time, pagi's 137, 141.” 

I’rof. Bkewster. Here is 137. Tills was through an Interpreter (reading): 

“ Question. Ask him what linii|iencd wtien they met the soldiers. Answer 
(the interpreter). He says they stoiipwl him. Tliey took liim about—they 
made liim come back about l.T feet, and tlien they surrounded them; that Is, the 
soldiers got them In the middle. (Jiiestion. What diil they do. Answer (the 
interpreter). 'The soldiers asked tliem wliere they had been and what they had 
lieen doing. Question. What did they say? Answer (the interpreter). Ho 
said they told the soldiers that tliey were coining aliout their business and 
coming back home, and while they were talking the soldiers kicked them. 
Question. 'Tell us wliat the soldiers said to you there and wliat they did. 
Yon (the witness) tell us that. Answer (llie witness). He said ‘What place 
yon work before?’ ‘I work in Tabasco.’ He said, ‘ Wliat’s the matter you 
iio work In Tabasco? ’ I say, ‘ No work in Tabasco; I got down in the tent.’ 
‘Sure, you go work in Tabasco. ‘No, sir; I no go work in Tabasco. I go 
down In my tent’ Question. Then what did lie do? Did he do anything then, 
or say any more to you? What did you have with you when you met the 
soldiers, from the store? Had you bought anything at the store—any shirts 
or. hats or anything? Answer. Sure. Question. Did the soldiers let you go 
by then and let you come home? Did they say ‘All right; go ahead; go home? ’ 
Answer. No, Question. What did they say? Answer. He say, ‘ You go back 
work in Taba.seo.’ ‘ No, sir; I no go to work In Tabasco.’ Question (addressing 
the interpreter). Charley, you ask liim what did the soldiers do when lie refused 
to go back to work at 'Tabasco. Answer (tlie interpreter). He says when he 
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refused to go back to work In Tabasco they kept kicking him. Question. Tliey 
sturttHi to kick him? Amswer. Yes, sir; that Is what he says. Question. 
AVheii! (lid they hit you—strike you in the face, did they? Answer. Klvc or 
six times on the back and on his face. Question. What did they strike liim 
with? Answer-. Kicked him. Question. They kicked him with their feet? 
Answer. Yes." 

Then those (luestions had be(ui asked by—you will notice tliese questions 
are informal and not by a lawyer. Tliese were often asked by Mr. Law.son, 
tiie chairinan of the couuuittc-e. Tlie poor men Unit we were investigaUng la 
many cases were pisiple wlio speak sometimes little Knglish, sometimes 
Ihrougli an interpreter; Imt I believe tluit they are ns capable of telling tlie 
truth as Engllsli-speaklng [leople. And I asked liiiu then—it says (reading); 

l)y Mr. Brewster; Question. Did they kick liim in tlie face? Answ-er. 
Tliey got him to sit down on tlie ground und kicked him on the liuck ami on 
tlic face.” 

•And .so it giK's on. 

Oommi.ssioiier ft't'o.NNKt.i.. .And all tliosc otlier numiiers referred to here 
are testimony taken on timt lim', tlieii? 

Prof. BaiiwsTEK. Testimony taken in tliat way, and, so far as I can make 
out, each bit of testimony .susiaiiis-if you la-lieve tlie people, that is tlie 
point—sustains tlie allcgatioiis made in tliat hlue-coverial pamphlet wliicli you 
have, whlcli is our report to tlie governor. 

Commissioner (YConnem.. .Tust one otlier reference (reading); “A mine 
suiierinteiident to hiive given orders to militiamen as to who should travel 
the public road, page 74!l.” 

Prof. BIIEWSTKR. This is a Dr. Green (reading): 

“ (iuestioii. Give us ti brief slaleiiient. Doctor, as to your exiierience witli 
tlie iiiiliUii. .\iiswer. On tlie lAtli of Di'cemlier, on my way back from tlie .Alli- 
tmee mine, the liveryman slarltal and drove me tlirougli tlie town of Oak 
Aiew. We drove tlirougli tlie town, followed liy Dr. l.uimue and Captaiu - 
I don’t know his name—the captain. Question. Military captain? Answer. 
Military captain—lieiitemint or caplain, wlioevcr was ill charge. We drove 
througli tlie town, passed tlie last lioiise, wlicn we were called liy flic militia 
from tlie liotel or store, I doiit’ know wlilclg and told to come liack. We 
went liack ami tlie militia stood, Iwo on eacli side of (lie road, and commanded 
us to go to licadquarters. AVe went lo limidquarters. They told us tliere tliat 
there would lie a couple of men tliere soon wlio would lake care of us. Tlie 
two men apiienred, after an lioiir and 30 minutes or over, on liorseback, witli 
guns in tlielr liiinds. O’lie ciiiitain tlien delivered Ills message in tlie following 
words: ‘You ivill go back over tlie road you came in on, and you are never 
to drive througli tin's town,' or ‘camp,’ T lielievc it was lie said, ‘camp any 
more.’ At tliis point tlie liveryman, Mr. Earnest Eggleston, asked tlie lieuten¬ 
ant or captain, wliicliever it was, for (lie jirivilege of driving home thal once 
over tile road we liad started over, lieetiuse tlie oilier road was so drifled 
witli snow we could Imrdly get over 1(. lie said, ‘ It was Mr. .Jones’s order 
that you go liack over tiie line and not drive tlirougli tliis camp anv moi-c. 
I will lei no one go tlirougli unless he says .so.’ The two militiamen then 
escorted us out of the camp, lieliiiid us, liack iiilo tiie road tliat runs down 
the D, & 11. G, That is the amoiinl of it.’’ 

“By Jlr. Kerwin: Question. AVIial position dia-s Ibis Jlr, .Tones liold that you 
mentioned? Answer.' Ho was superintendent of tlie mim*, general manager. 
John D. .Tones.’’ 

Now, that was about a doctoi-; tliat is ail llicre was to that. He was not 
one of these ignorant strike lireakers, nor ignorant miners. That warrants 
that assertion, I think, that the military obey tiie orders of the suiierintendents 
as to wlio sliall travel over the public road. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Anytlilng ei.se? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. No. 

Chairman AA’ai,sii. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question. 

ComDihiisloner G.viiBitTS 0 N. Prof(“s.«or, can there not be a subversion of law 
that is far reaching In Its effect and its results with a more deadly form of 
incltation to violence than any language could be? 

Prof. Bbbwstee. Wily, Mr. Commi.ssloner, I have always maintained that 
slow, insidious poison in the body politic, just as In the human body, is quite 
as fatal as the dagger’s thrust; and if we have the corrupting Iniluence which 
exists in my native State by the New Haven road over the legislature for 
years, we will have the results that come with that. And when we speak 
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about unions, why do we forget the bad directorship of the New Haven road? 
It is this slow poison of the body polllle that is ruining this country. It 18 
far—if you ask me tlie question—it is far more fatal, in the iong run, tlian 
the quick dagger thrust, because it Is a slow dealii with torture. 

Commissioner Gakhktson. Has it uot aiways been the case that the su¬ 
premacy of tlie law was preaclKHl by the |)eopie lliat subvert(>d the law? 

Prof. Bbewster. Supremacy of the iaw. Oh, it is an old story. This law 
and order business is nothing new. II has bwu the ci-y of Ihe privileged 
classes alwn,ys and forever—law and m'der, Irresiiective of truth and justice. 

Why, I would like to rend you nliat a bi.shop of tiu' Jliddle West wrole me: 
He said the Scribes and Pharisees—this is from a iustiop—jind high priests are 
generally on the wrong side, on the aide of veste<l inierests and against truth 
and jiistlec—vested iiiteresis vested liy law. 

Commissioner GAHKEf.so.\. Yon were pre.seiii al the congressional investiga¬ 
tion lield in tlds mutter? 

Prof. Beewster. At every se.ssion, and I examined a great many of iiie 
witnesses. 

Commissioner Garretson. You liave heard llie l•lllll•ge of general perjury 
that is made against tlie mi'ii that testilied IlieivV 

Prof. BREW.STER. Not .general perjury. I lielieve il was Jlr. Welliorn on 
one-- 

(tiiinml.ssiouer G.arretson'. IYIio teslitied on one side? 

Prof. Brewster. I underslaud. And I am exeei'dingly sorry that Hir. Wel- 
boiTi ever brouglit that matter up. I understood Hr. AYidboi-u to .say tliat lliere 
was iH'fjury on the pari of tlie wlliie.ss on belialf of (lie striking miners. I 
hearil Idm also say (Imt tliere was no tierjury on the part of witnes.ses pro¬ 
duced by the operators. I wisli to say that, in my judgiiuMit, tliere was some 
lierjury on Iioth sides. But weigliiiig tlie tesi iiiioiiy, eoiisidering tlie poor peo¬ 
ple from whom Jlr. Welliorn's perjury—-tiiey are the iiwiple wlio gave wliat 
Mr. Welborii calls perjured testiiiioii.v. I say tliat Ihe iieylury on tlie side of 
the oimrators far excetalwl—anil I can deiiionstrale it-tliat of llie siriking 
miners. 

I wish to speak furtlier on tliat. by tlie way. since it lias coiiie up. I did not 
bring it up, and I would never liave liroiiglit it up, and I slioiild liave supposcsl 
that Mr. Welliorn would have siirurik from liriiigliig it U|i. Wlio were the 
perjurers on tlie side of tlie miners? I’oor siriltc lireiikers, most of them, 
Iwou.glit in to drive out Ihe union iiiiiier.s. I’lior men iike tliat, who denied 
the writing of tlieir own names, wlieii perliaps iliey liad written it and |H’r- 
Iiaps they had not. Tlie eireuiii.slaiices of many of those easi's, tlie details are 
now out of my mind; lint I Ihlok tliere was one man—I wish to .say, though, 
before elinrgiiig [i(‘ople witli perjury, iier.iury is a serious olfeiise. it liii’ludes 
that willful perversion of Ihe fnilli uliicli is not merely aeeideiitnl forgetful¬ 
ness. something of that sort, or tlie restilt of igiioraiii'i'. Here were one or 
two poor men, who were lirouglit in tliere liy tlie iiiiiK'rs partly to sliow tlie 
committee tlic elmraeter of eitizeiisldp that was lieiiig liroiiglii liere—men who 
were lieing brouglit in liere to lids State to .supersede tlie union miners. There 
was one man. if I remeiiilier right, liy tlie iiaiiie of Adams, wiio could not say 
whether tie .signed bis own name to a I’ittshiirgb eontrnet, in wlileli iie ad- 
mltled that he had been told tliat Ibere was a .strilte on in Colortido. We 
liave an nntideceptlon act. Tlie story is a long one. My impression was at 
that time that tlie poor fellow was lying. So, as lie was under oath, I pre- 
SUino it was perjury. 

Tliere was another man, a poor Viilenll, wlio kept saying lie could not remem¬ 
ber this and could not rpuiember llmt. He lind enlisted in the United States 
Army. He was anotlier strike breaker. My Impression was at the time that 
that poor fellow was lying, and ns lie was under oatli lie was committing 
perjury. I would say that at that time I was alone in the cn.se with no lielp. 
There were six eonasel against me, and I lind ns iimeli as I could do to simply 
examine witnesises without talking with them before. Whenever I saw, during 
the investigation, anytliliig like lying I tried to stop it so far as I could. 

Now, when you come to perjury let me ask this: If these gentlemen, and 
e.specially Mr. Welborn, remember with satl.sfaction and pleasure the testimony 
of that spy, Langowskl, a man wlio was in the pay of the 0. U. & I. while 
receiving union benefits? He iierjured tilmself tis plainly as could ho. 

Let me ask them If they remember with eomplaceney tlie testimony of the 
C. F. & I special a.gent, Mr. KnlmV He was a special agent lilred to watch 
everything about arms In Trinidad, and who never in his investigation, as he 
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testified, snw the C. F. & I. annored ear, nor n inachtne giin, but who always 
saw the miners’ guns. 

Let me ask them if they remember the testimony of the mine doctor, Dr. 
Curry, who for 14 years was a mine doctor and who had never In 14 years la 
Colorado heard in his dealings with the men of a single complaint, even of an 
imaginary grievance, though he knew that the miners In Pennsylvania and 
Oldo had complaints. 

Ia>t me ask them if they remember the testimony of that lying militiaman, 
who admitted that he lied. Private Smith. 

Let me ask them if they remember tlie testimony of Kennedy, who admitted 
that he perjured himself to join the Army of the United States when he swore 
at 13 that ho wiis 22, when he Jolne<l the llritlsh Army, and swore falsely again? 
He was tlie man wlio commanilcil the maeliine gun at Forbes on the fatal day 
of October 17. 

Why—let us .speak of perjury? I might go through with witness after wit¬ 
ness of perjured testimony. Itiit there is .something back of this. A gentleman’s 
word ought to be as good as his oatli. Aud while it is not teclinlcally pt>rjnry 
for a gentleman to lie, it is soinetliing that comes very near It to send out 
inilletins over thl.s country containing lie after lie, headed with a lie, headed 
this way with this title: “Tlie Struggle for Industrlid Free<lom in Colorado.” 
The more appropriate title would have been; “Tlie Struggle for Industrial 
Serfdom in Coloi'ado.” 

Now, wlien was Mr. Welborn telling the truth? Was he telling the truth 
when, on page .ISO, he says that in February only—page 530 of the record—he 
says that in February only one-tlilrd of his men, of his old employees, were at 
work? Dr, Is he telling the truth wlien he sends out a bulletin saying that 
75 tier cent of his men were at work? Now, the testimony is there under oath. 
It is to tills effect: Six tliousand men was the normal number of employees in 
the coal digging estalilishment of tlie C. I’’. & I. In February, wlien Mr. AVel- 
born testifleii, lie said there were 3,000 men at work. Of the.se 1,000 or 1,200 
were strike breakers; that leaves 1,800 to 2,000 of his old employees, which is 
30 to 33 per cent of his old employta'.s. 

This is a long statement, and yet la* has sent out Imlletins over tills country, 
and he has sanctioned tlie issuance of other bulletins .saying tliat 95 per cent 
of the men were at work, and in others that 75 per cent of the men were at 
work. Don’t let us talk of perjury. It ought to be in the background. He 
brought tlie matter up. 

Commissioner G.MtRHT,soN. Was It commonly known, wliile the militia were 
in the field, that olllcers of the militia were under retainer fee as lawyers for 
corporations or associations similar in characler to that of the mine owners? 

I’rof. Brewster. I do not know whctlier it was commonly known or not; I 
can not say whether that is so or not. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Is the act of Colorado of 1908, in regard to (iiiall- 
fleations for judges of (lection, a matter of common knowledge, or is It not 
known ? 

Prof. Brewster. It Is suppo.sed to be pretty well known, but I suppose there 
are lots of people do not know it. It Is the general assumption that every man 
has knowledge of the law, that—but that is not always so. 

Commissioner Garrkt.sox. Was it at the time of its passage, and has It been 
since that time, tlie subject of newspaper comment in the State? 

Prof. Brewster. I do not remenilier. I have read a gi’eat many newspapers, 
unfortunately, aud I can not remember whether It has bwii the subject of much 
newspaper comment or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you agree, after iiersonal lnve.stlgatlon of the 
territory to a certain extent, that there is no industrial unrest In the portion 
of Colorado covered by tlie late strike? 

Prof. Brewster. There is unrest, and I should judge that It has been In¬ 
dustrial unrest, at periods for 34 years in this State. The militia has been 
called out 11 times. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Profes.sor. 

Commissioner Ballard. I would like to ask a further question of the pro¬ 
fessor. 

Profes.sor, the question was asked you about TIkas, and I understood you to 
say you knew him well, the TIkas that was billed; was he a striking miner? 

Prof. Brewster. No ; I think he never worked In the mines. He was brought 
In to try to guide the Greeks. I asked him about that, and he told me his pur- 
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pose was to try to raise the Greeks. He was n peaceably dlsposetl man; there 
is no question about that. He was a somewhat educated man; his English 
was not very good, but bis choice of language was gooti although his pro- 
nunlcation was poor. He said that his purpose was to try to raise the men 
of his nationality. 

Commissioner BAPLAnn. Was lie brouglit in from Oenver? 

Prof. Bbewsteh. I think be liiid lived in Denver; I don't know. 

Commissioner Bai.ijIRI). Wliat was liis hmslness in Denver? 

Prof. Beew’S’iek. I don't know. I only knew him after lie had been at Ludlow. 
I got pretty well acquainted with him tliere. 1 never inquired, and I do not 
know what hIs business was. 

Commlssloni'r Bai.i,aiu). You .spoke. Professor, yesterday in your dii'ect testi¬ 
mony with regard to tiie protocol wddcli exists in New York as iieing jierhaps 
one method of avoiding industrial unrest, und as Iieing a metliod tliat might 
he peaceful and tending to produce, peiiiaps. kindly relations between em¬ 
ployee and employer. Tliat protocol, as I recall it, allows any jsirson to work, 
whetlier belonging to a ceiiaiii iiiiioii or not. Do you believe tliat tlie United 
Mine Workers of America would liave been willing to accept siicli an agree¬ 
ment and siuii reconiniendatioii as obtained under sucli a protocol, or do the 
United Mine Workers of America, wlien tliey insist on iinioiilziiig the men, do 
ttiey not present an agreement wiiicb they themselves liave jirepareil and which 
they demand I lie mine owners shall sign? 

Prof. Bkewstek. All I know alioiit tliat is wlien I sugge.sted tliat matter that 
liad been adopted in tlie cloak Industry in New York Stale, lliey were willing to 
I’onfer aliout it and would allow tlie open or iirefereiitlal union sliop. They 
do, I think—I am not sure about liow it is in other States wiiere under the 
shop agreement tliere is the provision that the men in tlie mines sbidl lielong to 
tlie union, but appareiitly liere tliey were willing to consider “tlie preferential 
union shoii,” liopliig, I siipiK)s<>, to ulfiiiiately lead to tlie union sliop. 

Commissioner BAT.t.Aiiu. Of course you know tliiit there is a union, Hint Mr. 
(larretson controls, which Is considered iirobably the liest in the world? 

Prof. BiiEWSTEii. I don't know that; I did not know that he liclotiged to any 
union. 

Conimissloner Bai.i.aku. Yes; and it is considered tlie best in the world; and 
I am told tliat tlie linitisl Aline Workers ilo [ireseiit an agreement wliich tliey 
demand sliall lie signed by llie operators, and you feel tliat tlie Unlleil Mine 
Worker.s would have bivn willing, perha|is, to liave made some agreement otlier 
than tlie one tliey generally present? 

Prof. Brewsteh. They were willing to confer aliout if; but tliey know about 
tliat, and tliey will toll yon belter tlian I can. I do not know all that they 
were willing to do. Tliey were w illing to confer aliout that matter, with the 
hope of adjusting difliculties. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aiu). They liave different forms of agreement In different 
States, the Uniteit Aline Workers of America? 

Prof. Brewster. Oh. yes ; I think so. 

Very much has la-en said about tlie liK'ck-ofTsystem as an essential feature 
of this whole thing. The clieck-off feature, as I understand it from talking, is 
not absolutely an essential feature, altiioiigli it is a convenient matter and it 
may be .said of conr.se tliat if Hie check-off system is convenient tor the C. F. I. 
to adopt in creating its liospltal wliicli they decide is lieneficlal to the union, it 
is equally convenient for Hie men to have it wlien tliey climise to liave it. It Is 
one of these ca.ses where it Is a iioor rule that will not work both ways. The 
check-off system supiRirts a lieaiitifiil liospltal at I’ueblo. An elegant affair, a 
line thing, but it is suiiporteil liy Hie men. Every one of the 12,0(X) employees of 
the C. F. & I. contributes ids dollar a inonlli on the clieck-off system. Not 
only that, but tlie check-off .system was used to collect in some mining camps 
the poll ta.v. It was used, in some caiiiiis al least, to pay tlie Sisters of Charity 
that did work there, in church work, etc. Wliy, the check-off system, which Is 
so obnoxious, has been used by the oiwrators wlierever tliey decided it was best 
for the men. I am not one to decide—tlie men want to decide, naturally, for 
themselves what Is best for them. 

Commissioner BAi,r„VBo. Wlio got Hie benefit of the check-off system at the 
Pueblo Hospital? 

Prof. Brewster. Why, the men who were hurt in tlie steel works, and other 
places were undoubtedly benetitetl, tliere is no question about that, but many 
ineu would work for a long time wltliont being hurt, und never got any licneiit, 
but they were contributing by the clieck-off system. 
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Commlssieiiei; Eai.i.am>. WIw would get (lie lieneflt of the check-off sintem If 
It wus put Into effect? ’ 

Prof. Bafiwii'i'ES. The ottenUora would gel the licuetit by tieiice; iwxdety wuuki 
get the ^Deftt, uiut the uuiou would uodoubtedly lu caae It ever beciitue neces¬ 
sary to strike. 

(Joumilssioncr Bau-abo. Is uot that ta.\utUm wltlioiu retiresentutioii. on the 
fiart of the mlner.H? 

I’rof. Bkkm STER. Not if they confer aiwl agret' to It. it »-eins to lue 

CiHumlssioner Ballaru. Tliat is all. 

Prof. Brewster. T would like - 

Ohairnian Wai.sh (iiiterruptiiig). Is tliere .sonietliing you wish to say further? 

I’rof. Brewster. Tliere have been a iiuiuber of things said. I made some 
notes of a few things. For instance, (Jov. Ammons .said tlmt many lies had been 
drculaterl over the country and lliat a great liarm had lieen done to the cause 
here ami to Colorado, generally. Ihrongh not telling the truth through the 
press ugeiwies, and lie ineiitioiied tleorge Ci'wd and Dr. Atkinson, and John 
Ill tlw July uuu)Ik.t—I tlo iiof wish to sltow Hiiy to the* K^iv- 

ernor but in tlie .Inly nuniber of tiie Nortli Aiueriean Review, the governor 
liiinself had au article widch shows plainly ids bias, and it contalas what, if 
he Imd correct information, if he liad sought to obtain it, would liave shown 
him that it contaliKHl some misstatements. For instanee. he said " tlie mine 
guards were disarini'd and sent away" and he lias made tliat elalm repeattklly. 
Now. mine guards were enlisted in tlie militia in considerable minibers. There 
were M, for instance, taken in at Sopris; tliere were 1 tlie next day. VVe got 
this testimony, not from miners, but from sufierinteiidents and otierators’ 
peoiile. Stipt. CimKTon does mit even deny (hat Im knew of at least si.x Bald- 
win-Felts nien in tlie militia. Now. we did not attempt to show' on the con¬ 
gressional investigation a large uumtK'r of mine guards in the militia, but there 
is enough to sliow that the evil existed; an<l yet on tlie advice of Gen. Chase, 
Uov. Amiiwias—and others wlio are iissmmsl to know, says that “ the mine 
guards were disarmed and sent away.” and lie imtilislies it in the North Ameri¬ 
can Review, witli oilier iiiisstalemeiits, and tlien he complains of press agemie.s 
wlilcli circulate falselioods. 

Tliere are many siiiii iii.staru'es. and tliere are some uisin both sides. John 
Reeil's article in the Cosriiopolltaii was wrong. I do not know that tlie iiiliie 
woiiiers got liim to write II, tmt lie was liere and wijote it. and I do not think 
that lie told the truth. 

The lies liave lieeii 11)1011 lioth sides to .smne extent, but so far as I can find out, 
the lies tiisin tlie jairt of the mine workers—tlie union peo|ile—liave not been 
autliorixed by any of tlie ofllcials of tlie iiiuoti. On (lie oilier liaiid, we have 
statements qmited in tlieir Inilletiii sigiusl hy leading «slucator.s and citizens of 
this State, Dean Hart and Bisliop Otnisread and President Hlix'iiin and the dean 
of the llniversfty of Denver vviddi contain absolute misstatements, and tliey 
were warnwl before tliey iniblislied it in tlie oiw'ii letter to Secretary Wilson— 
they were vvarneil tietore lliey luildislied it—tliat it contained misstatements 
hut tlie.v. without consulting vvitli tlie iiiiners—I tm^an the niiiie vv-orkers and not 
tiK' officials, but the mine win kers and diggers—piihlislied tliem. How, then, 
Is it proper (or people in oflicial iiosltimis and in liigli business otiiees to speak 
of lies that have been eircuiateil tiy (he miners over the cmintr.v, when equally 
pernicious lies have been circulated by llieiii? l,et us sjieak tlie truth. 

If tliere is any question now ns to any imint tliat tiiese operators enn suggest 
they may ask me whether I have ever sanctioned a lie. or Mr. Costlgan has, 
and let them ask me now. 

Their brief contains misstatements of this character, for instance: Six learned 
gentlemen preparwl a statement of tills kind stiovving the coal pnaliictlon for 
the State of Colorado. The total that they showed, tlie coal iwoduction, differs 
from the total Intiwluced by Mp.~or during Mr. Uockefeller’s examination in 
Washington—one .vear by over 1.000,000 tons, another year, hy nearly a million 
tons, and another year, by half a million ton.s. and that for tlie C. F. Jk I., alone. 
Now. at one point it was their puriiose to show a smaller prisiuitlon, at another 
point it was not tlieir puriiose in tlieir reimrl to ttieir stockholders to show u 
favorable prodiuTlon. I say this to show simply that all of the lies are not on 
one side. They citisl in tlieir brief vvliat they knew, or .should have known, as 
Iaw.vers. was an overnileit ilecisioii. They have circulated that brief all over. 
.Iwlge Dayton decideil laie thing, and tliree Judges of the drciilt court of ni^als 
orerriifed him on every ixiint. Mr. Weinstock asked Mr. Osgood about that 
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point. Mr. Osgooil 1« not a lawyer, hut lie lias wiine of the cleyere.<it lawyers in 
Colorado, and if they did not know tliat that ease had lieen overrnled, then they 
were careless, they neglected their bnsiness, they were not up to date. If they 
(lid know it was overruled, and .still cltetl It as authority, I leave ,vou gentleiuea 
and others to decide what It is. 

Talk about lies; there are lies, gross lie.s. I can point out lies on the part of 
the union, many of tlieni, but in tlie long run (hey are not a.s perniclou.s, as far 
renohing, as the operators’ lies, and I could demonstrate it to any fair laaly 
of people, or to any unfair body, becau.se ttiey would have to see It. 

Now, does it Indicate, la'cau.se I say these things, that I think tho.se operators 
are brutes and villains? Not by any means. They have the hearts and souls 
of men, and have good qualities In them; they can lie aripealed to. 

What we need is some renuHlIal legislation of different sorts and then con- 
scienfious public ollicials who will enforce the laws; that is all. Ittit ftolorado 
can not have peace—It is manifest to everyone—if a constant policy of repres¬ 
sion—^and repression onl.v—goes on without listening to the complaints, renl or 
imaglnaiw, of the working p<s)ple. 

You asked me If I had nnything further to say. liy the way, thei’e is oni‘ 
ladnt that comes to me without any note. .Mr. Welhoni .said. In '.iu.stllieatlon of 
the Issuance of the bulletin stating that ndne—union ndne otiieinis wnw paid 
$42 a dn.v, and .$!)() a da.v.and .$(!() a day; he .said in .liistilientionof Hint, thiil that 
had iasm introduced nl Ihe cougppssiounl hearing and had never been (haded. 
The only place it was introdm-ed was wlnm it was r(‘terred to during Mr. VVel- 
born's examination, when, in speaking of tin' bigli wage's tiuit men got, eomi.sel 
asked him If ho did not get iiretty high wages and then he .said, “ but I don’t get 
$(i(l a day," or .somotliiitg like that. 

f’hairmnn W.d.sir. I do not n'cnll tlnit. 

(’ommlssioner Wt;i.\ST(a'K. lie does not refer to the hearing before ttiis eom- 
misslon. 

Cliairnian AV.m.sh. 1 beg jcirdon. 

Prof. ItREW'S'n-'.R. f said to him tlien, “ tht yon h('li('ve that story?” and 1 sup¬ 
posed at that tliia'. frmn file general tenor of things. hi> always admifbsl that he 
did not hellevo tl, liecause no one else believed it. The truth was accessible; 
the accounts of the (TnIhsI Jliiie Workers of .\meriea are all audited, and while 
It wa.s not speeilically denied, because no denhil S(*em(sl to he m'eessnry, we did 
Introdnee the e(mstilntion in two iihiccs. in exhihils of the t’nited Mine Workers, 
which shows the sntaries paid. It shows iilsii lliat tliere is nn auditor wlio 
audits the aeeoimts, and let me say further- 

Ohnirmiin W.m.sh (Interrupting). That was in the congressional lioaring? 

Prof. ItiiEwsTEii. )>s, .sir, Itesiiles. that was reiieatedly denh'd. That was 
rei)e.attall,v (lenl('d in tlio press, and I liad no id('n, as counsel in tliat case, that 
Mr. Welhoru—mid I still liave no idea—tliat Mr. Welliorn lielievisl tlien. or 
believes now. tliat Hayes gets .'fdfl a da,(. or wlialever it is, or tiiat Mother .Tones 
gets $!)0 a da.v, or whatever it is. Tl was all a matter of easy proof. 

I wish to tell you, liy the way, of a siiecilic ease of (lenial iiiid wlint was in¬ 
cident to It. My lirotlier wrote liere from llie w 'stern slo|ie, .snyiiig he litid seen 
tliat editorial in Ins loeiil town paper. His clmi'acler ninl veimlation iiiiil his 
position, are such tliiil wliatever he said, would carry some weight, lie asked 
me to investigate tiie niiitler—tliis was in .Tamiary, or so, ami report to liiiii 
wliiit tlie ahsoliito triitii was. I gol llie aiidilor’s iiecoiiiits, ami I wrote him, 
iiml lie wrote a letter to Ids ioeiil paper. He l<iok it to tlie loen! paper. Tliey 
delayed Its publicntioii, lie woiiilered wliy. .\ man in tlie ofllce, just wlio tlie 
mail was I do not know, wlietlier tie was tlie iiroprietor or bookkeeper or what, 
said that the reason It was dein.ved—ho said, “ You know tlie miners don’t pay 
for tliese things.” Now, one may draw Ids inference from tliat. That is a fact, 
that is all. Tlie fact Is tliat tlie oiierntors imve lieeii large advertisers, tlie 
miners have not advertised as extensively in llie i>ress. 

Tlie peoiile of tlie Stnte of Colorado Imve not ascertained the fncfs In regard 
to tlie original grievances. Everyone lieie m's now all the trouble, all tlie 
horrllde events that occurred after l.udlow. We learn thnt Tlkas was killed 
as a prisoner, and tliat 11 women anil children have lieen kilh'd. Who on hear¬ 
ing such things as that—what body of men, ciiii be restrained, then it Is too 
late; the time was long ago. Why has not this .State .spent one-quarter of the 
energy and money that it has sjieiit on the militia—why has if not spent one 
Httie hit of It ill providing .some form of imliistrliil coiiil so tli.it Ihe fnith could 
be Iieiu'd? Some form of arbitration, some form of luvestigatiou? 
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Lpst It slionUl be snld that sometblng has been said by some one that I should 
have denlHl beeanse of niy fuiiilllarlty with the matter, will you permit me to 
look over my notes Just a moment? 

Cbalrmun Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Bsewstek. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock, during Mr. Welborn’s ex¬ 
amination, brought out, among other things from Mr. Welborn, that 62 per cent of 
the men remained at work. I called your attention to bis testimony where 
it shows that from 30 to 33 per cent of ills old men remained at work. 

As to the dynamite that Mr. Welborn speaks of, I wish you would glance 
through Langowiskl’s testimony. He was employed by the C. P. & I. to tell 
about things and he shows how he and live or six others took dynamite out to 
raise trouble and make a noise. He was under the guardianship and protection 
of Masslngale, a mine guard of (he ndlitia who had not been “ disarmerl and sent 
away " ns others were! But, there Is much that should bo corrected. I have 
taken already too much of your time. I wish to say that I should have avoided. 
I should have run away rather than testify on these past matters If It did not 
have a bearing upon tlie future. There is much ttmt might be said. 

Mr. Welborn says, for Instance, that all operators have told him of the 
unsatisfactory conditions. The congressional testimony shows letter after 
letter from operators in Iowa who have dealt successfidly and jirosperously 
with the union, and when I asked Sir. Welborn if he had ever lieard of .Tohn R. 
Commons, and I quoted an ehaiuent passage from .Tolm R. Commons’s economic 
hook, which shows that where formerly there was war and bloodshed, now 
there Is peace and harmony, lie ridiculed the idea, and said, “That sounds like 
I.awson.” That is a compliment to Lawson, of course, because Mr. Commons 
has maile a study of this whole situation, and he saw It was possible for men 
to agree In collective bargaining. But Mr. Welhorn’s dismissal of the subject 
Is with this language, “This Is my business; I usually know my business.” 

-Now, we recommend in our brief 12 matters of legislation. I should add to 
them now a wider application of tlu' Newlands bill, and I should advocate In this 
State not only the adoption of the compensation act—we were not considering 
local legislation witli the congressional committee—liut the adoption of some¬ 
thing like the Wisconsin Industrial Commission act, wliich will enable employees 
,,-.. 011(1 workmen to la' lirouglit togelher witli the industrial commission, which 
'' may act in cases of dispute sometimes as a conciliatory board, and us a board 
of arbitration. 

Comparing, however, the New Zealand and tlie Canadian aud the Newlands- 
■ Krdman .\ct, there is no qucstimi, m- ought to he no question, us to which Is 
'tlie preferable metliod, as to wlielhcr coiiiimlsory nrhitration or some other, 
there ouglit to be no (piestion aliout that. 

Senator Patterson is quite mistaken in thinking (hat comimisory arbitration 
is (lie first remedy. It sliould lie the last, the last resort. Tlie first remedy is 
voluntary, of course, and all tlie New Zealand experience sliows. and every 
modiflcutlon or amendment made to the .\ew Zealand law is leading toward 
more voluntary action on tlie part of workers and employers. You know all 
that, of course. 

Clialrimin W.m.su. Is tlmre anything el.se? 

Prof. lliiEWSTER. I think of nothing further. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You may he excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. I F. WEIBORN—Recalled. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Jlr. Hi'rrlngton advis(xl me at the assembly of the com¬ 
mission tliis morning that the situation witli respect to the gentleman that wrote 
that puiilicity matter was sm-h that you had no further objection to giving his 
name and address. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. After we talked witli you last evening, at the clo-se of 
tlie afternoon session, I received a telegram, quite a long telegram, and I will 
be glad to read It into the record. 

Clialrman Wai„sh. Very good. Do, please. 

Mr. Welborn (reading): 

“There is no reason why there should be any mystery about the method of 
preparation of the bulletins and pamphlet last June.” 

This is not punctuated and 1 may liave to back up sometimes— 

“ Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., stated to me that tlie public had by reason of 
the very Inaccurate Information spread abroad by the United Mine Workers 
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ot America, concelTed.a wholly wronf? impres-slon of the facts of the Colorado 
strike. Mr. Rockefeller said that he felt It to be his <luty to use his Influence 
to the end that the public receive a full statement of the operators’ sido'of the 
case that then the public could Judge for itself as to who was right. He asked 
If I could advise with the operators In getting the essential facts before the 
public. I advised very strongly that full and frank statement should be made 
upon the responsibility of the operators and that steps should be taken to get 
that statement before the public. The operators then placed in my liands the 
available printed Information and from it I called”— 

Culled, but it reads called— 

“ such matter as seemed significant. Great care was taken ns far as possible 
to pick out statements of faids whicli had been made by disinterested ohservei's. 
This material was then prepared in the form of bulletins, and the bulletins 
with the approval of Mr. 'Welborn ns chairman of the operators’ committee, 
were sent out to the pufillc by tlie committee, and on its responsibility no ele¬ 
ment of personal authorship attached to any of the bulletins or to the [lam- 
phlet as the wliole represented as compilation of material which wa.s already 
a matter of public knowledge, the stalement as to the salaries paid to union 
officers was taken from an advertisement widely published ”— 

The word is “and advertisement,” but I am .sure it i.s a misprint— 

“ widely puhlisluKl some montlis before, which so far as I had known laid not 
been contradicted. It Is gratifying”- 

Chairman IValsh. I di<ln’t catch it. It was from what? 

Mr. M'liLBOiiN (continuing reading:). 

“wastaken from an advertisememt widely puhlisluHl some months before, which 
so far as I had known had not been contrailh'ted. It is gratifying to learn 
from the published reports of the hearing that tlie pamphlet contained no other 
inaccuracies that the few to which attention has hemi call('d which hail not in 
any sense violated the essential facts set forth in the numerous dcHaiments 
issued. Mr. Rockefeller had nothing to do with the preparation of any of the 
bulletins, his whole desire being tlint the facts should be maile plain and Ida 
arrangement being that the contents of the bulletins should be subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Colorado operators. Every statement in this bulletin was made 
In the utmost good faltli and was .sent to the ptdilic by and witli full authority 
of the operators concerned. Tlie whole was done frankly and oiienly In the 
belief that the public wa.s entiticil to know authoritidively and fully tile op- 
. rators’ viewpoint concerning a matter which had been grievously misunder- 
stiHjd by the public. As my relationship wa.s purely that of compiler 1 had 
nothing whatever to do with the direct rosponsibllity for this material. I a.sked 
that my relationship should be regarded as confidential. To my ndnd the only 
mistake the operators made was in not taliing the public into their confidence 
long before they did, and that they sliould not stop now, but sliould continue 
to take steps whicli would keep the public informed of (he facts of tlielr po¬ 
sition especially with reference to the stand for a princiiile which the operators 
have made. You are entirely at liberty to give tins statement to Mr. Walsh’s 
committee, and if they desire to spread It uiion their record I shall be very 
glad to have them do .so. Of course, if this matter is mentioned oiienly at 
all, the whole of this statement ought to go into the record. 

“Ivy L. Lee.” 

Chairman W.ii.sn. What is Mr. Lee's address? 

Mr. Welboen. Sir. lee's aildress is 1‘hiladelphia. 

Chairman IVat.sh. Do you have his iiarticular addre.ss? 

Sir. Welborn. His title is- 

Chairman W.m..sii. His homo address, I mean. 

Sir. Weliioen. I don’t haiiiien to know that, sir; hut ids title Is executive 
ns.sistant of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner Gabretso.v. Is he not publicity agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? 

Sir. Welboen. I can’t say ns to that. I am giving you his title. I do not 
know what his duties are. From other Information I have had from him, ob¬ 
tained through personal interviews, I am sure that the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road had absolutely nothing, in any sense of the word, to do with Sir. lajc’s 
work In connection with our publicity campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had you known—had you known him before 
this matter came up? 

Mr. Welboen. I had not. 

38811k-S. Doc. 41,5, 04-1—vol 7-43 
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Lpst It slionUl be snld that sometblng has been said by some one that I should 
have denlHl beeanse of niy fuiiilllarlty with the matter, will you permit me to 
look over my notes Just a moment? 

Cbalrmun Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Bsewstek. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock, during Mr. Welborn’s ex¬ 
amination, brought out, among other things from Mr. Welborn, that 62 per cent of 
the men remained at work. I called your attention to bis testimony where 
it shows that from 30 to 33 per cent of ills old men remained at work. 

As to the dynamite that Mr. Welborn speaks of, I wish you would glance 
through Langowiskl’s testimony. He was employed by the C. P. & I. to tell 
about things and he shows how he and live or six others took dynamite out to 
raise trouble and make a noise. He was under the guardianship and protection 
of Masslngale, a mine guard of (he ndlitia who had not been “ disarmerl and sent 
away " ns others were! But, there Is much that should bo corrected. I have 
taken already too much of your time. I wish to say that I should have avoided. 
I should have run away rather than testify on these past matters If It did not 
have a bearing upon tlie future. There is much ttmt might be said. 

Mr. Welborn says, for Instance, that all operators have told him of the 
unsatisfactory conditions. The congressional testimony shows letter after 
letter from operators in Iowa who have dealt successfidly and jirosperously 
with the union, and when I asked Sir. Welborn if he had ever lieard of .Tohn R. 
Commons, and I quoted an ehaiuent passage from .Tolm R. Commons’s economic 
hook, which shows that where formerly there was war and bloodshed, now 
there Is peace and harmony, lie ridiculed the idea, and said, “That sounds like 
I.awson.” That is a compliment to Lawson, of course, because Mr. Commons 
has maile a study of this whole situation, and he saw It was possible for men 
to agree In collective bargaining. But Mr. Welhorn’s dismissal of the subject 
Is with this language, “This Is my business; I usually know my business.” 

-Now, we recommend in our brief 12 matters of legislation. I should add to 
them now a wider application of tlu' Newlands bill, and I should advocate In this 
State not only the adoption of the compensation act—we were not considering 
local legislation witli the congressional committee—liut the adoption of some¬ 
thing like the Wisconsin Industrial Commission act, wliich will enable employees 
,,-.. 011(1 workmen to la' lirouglit togelher witli the industrial commission, which 
'' may act in cases of dispute sometimes as a conciliatory board, and us a board 
of arbitration. 

Comparing, however, the New Zealand and tlie Canadian aud the Newlands- 
■ Krdman .\ct, there is no qucstimi, m- ought to he no question, us to which Is 
'tlie preferable metliod, as to wlielhcr coiiiimlsory nrhitration or some other, 
there ouglit to be no (piestion aliout that. 

Senator Patterson is quite mistaken in thinking (hat comimisory arbitration 
is (lie first remedy. It sliould lie the last, the last resort. Tlie first remedy is 
voluntary, of course, and all tlie New Zealand experience sliows. and every 
modiflcutlon or amendment made to the .\ew Zealand law is leading toward 
more voluntary action on tlie part of workers and employers. You know all 
that, of course. 

Clialrimin W.m.su. Is tlmre anything el.se? 

Prof. lliiEWSTER. I think of nothing further. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You may he excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. I F. WEIBORN—Recalled. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Jlr. Hi'rrlngton advis(xl me at the assembly of the com¬ 
mission tliis morning that the situation witli respect to the gentleman that wrote 
that puiilicity matter was sm-h that you had no further objection to giving his 
name and address. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. After we talked witli you last evening, at the clo-se of 
tlie afternoon session, I received a telegram, quite a long telegram, and I will 
be glad to read It into the record. 

Clialrman Wai„sh. Very good. Do, please. 

Mr. Welborn (reading): 

“There is no reason why there should be any mystery about the method of 
preparation of the bulletins and pamphlet last June.” 

This is not punctuated and 1 may liave to back up sometimes— 

“ Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., stated to me that tlie public had by reason of 
the very Inaccurate Information spread abroad by the United Mine Workers 
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by or had gone Into the service ot the Rockefeller Foundation, or wa* ready 
to—I am not dear as to wliether he was tlien in their employ or was going 
to be within a few days. 

Chairman Walsh. In the fii-st conversation which you had, you did not 
understand that Mr. Mackenzie King wa.s then in the employ of Uie founda¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Welboen. No; I did not. 

Chairnan Walsh. When was anything Bui(i almut it at Uiat first convei'- 
satlon? 

Mr, Wklbobn. I am sure iwlhing W!is said at that first conversation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ,vou talk the Coiormio situation over with him? 

Mr. Wkluobn. No; except as the situation hoi-e was discussed aiiwnig all of 
tlie genttemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Yourself. Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Greene, Mr. Starr J. Mur¬ 
phy, and Mr. Gates discu.s.scd the situation that was existing at that time in 
Colorado as between you and your men? 

Mr. Wei.hoen. In but a very general way, wc did. I tldnk Mr. Mackenzie 
King vva.s a silent li.stcncr. 

Chairman Walsh. How many times did .vou meet Mr. King hi New York? 

Mr. Welhorn. I took liiiiclicon with liim and the other geutimuen tlmt day. 
I think it was that evening tliut I spent with him at Mr. Rm-kefeller’s house. 
I met 1dm the following day. 

(fiiairmnn Walsh. Did you dlscus.s tlie Colorado situation at Mr. Rockefeller’s 
house? 

5[r. Welboen. In a very general way; yes. 

f'liairman Walsh. Wlai was present besides yourself and Mr. King at Mr. 
Rockefeller's house when IIk' Colorado situation was discussed? 

•Mr. WKi.aoiiN. Jlr. Rockefeller, sr.. and Mr. Isie. 

Ghairniari Walsh. Tlaui, lind you lieeii told at that time that Mr. W. I,. Mac¬ 
kenzie King was io lie emido.ved by the Rockefeller Foumlation to liajnlre into 
the ea«.S(« of Industrial unrest, or imlustriai relations, I’aiher? 

Jtr. WiaaoitN. 1 tliink it was al tlial meeling tlie foilwwing morning tlial Mr. 
Rockefeller told me Jlr. King was to enter il«‘ employ of tlie corporation, liut I 
do not rcnill Unit it was spis’iticall.v staleil (lie ciiaracter of work lie was to 
take up. 

('hairman Walsh. Was tiie firet time that you lieard that W. D. Mackenzie 
King was to iiKpiire into the industrial relations—I ladieve you naid tliut you 
did not know wliat it was—the first time tliat you licard that Mr. Maekenzii* 
King was to Iw employed iiy (he iliwkefeller Foundation there was present .lohn 
D. iiockefeiicr. sr.? 

Mr. Wei.iiorn. .lolin D. RockefelU'r. Jr. 

Ctiairnian Walsh. And Ivy L. is'c and yourself? 

Mr. Weliiobn. No. i lliiiik. to lie alLSoluicly correct, that the information 
esme to me from Mr. R<K-kefelicr. Jr., on our way down town tiie following 
morning. I sat in Hie autonioliile willi hiiu, and in the front seat with him, 
and it was my iiii|iression Halt iic informed me on thai ride. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. Was John D. Itoi-kefeller, sr., present at the time iie in¬ 
formed you? 

Mr. WELhoSN. No: lie was not wlieii I lieard of him. 

Clmirman Walsh. iVas .ioliii D. ItoeUefeller, sr., |ire.sont at the house, or 
Junior- 

Mr. Weijitibn. Yes. » 

Chairman Walsh. The night liefore you were itiforined of the cm{doynient 
of Mr, Mackenzie King, tin-n. and llie Colomdti situation was dlseiiissed at the 
liome of .John D. Rockefeller, Jr., liy yoiirfgdf, .lolin I>. Rockefeller, jr., Joliii D. 
Rockefeller, sr., were Mr. Ivy Ia ise and Mr. King present? 

Mr. Welbobn. Y(*s. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Tliat is correct? 

Mr. Wei,boen. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Tlien, going down in Hie antomoliile Hie next morning .vou 
were infOTUied by Mr. Joiin D. Koekefeiler, jr., that Mr. King iiad been em¬ 
ployed Iiy the Rockefeller Foundation; hut he did nM state to you, as .vou now 
recall, what hi* duties were to lie with that corporation? 

Mr. Welboen. That is correct; yes. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Now, did you liiive another talk—this was at tlie oSilce, I 
understand, at 20 Broadway, New Y'ork? 
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Mr. Wewobn. Tes. 

Chairman Walkh. The eonversation at the residence of Jlr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller was at what place? 

J.fr. Welbohn. Tnrrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. At Tarrytown. Now, after you got down to the office,’ 
who else was present at any time when you had any conversation—any discus¬ 
sion—on the Colorado situation? ; 

Sir. AVelbokn. I don’t recall of any other gentlemen that were present until 
on Saturday. This evening’s engagement at Sir. Rockefeller’s house was on 
Thursday. I met Sir. Nell, former labor commissioner, and Sir. Davies, with 
Sir. Slurphy, I think, at Sir. Murphy’s office, 20 Broadway. 

Chairman SA'alsh. And there was present in that conversation, then, Mr. 
Charles P. Nell, former labor commissioner—what is his business now? 

Sir. AVelbobn. I believe he is connected with the American Smelter & Refin¬ 
ing Co., known as the (lUggenhcim Smelter. 

Chairman AA’ai.sii. Now, then, there was Sir. Charles P. Neil. AAHio was the 
other gentleman? 

Mr. AA’ei.bobn. Sir. Davies—Tlywel Davies. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And who else? 

Sir. AA'eluorn. Sir. Slurphy. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA’ho else? 

Sir. AA’elboiin'. Slyself. 

Chairman AVAi.sit. And yourself? 

Sir. AA’ei.bobn. A'e.s. 

Chairman AA al.sh. AA'as the Colorado situation discussed at that time? 

Sir. AA’elborn. A’es; it was. 

Chairman AA’alsh. The details of It? 

Mr. AVelboiin. No ; 1 could not say the details. 

Chairman AA’at.sh. The occurrences? 

Sir. AA'elbokn. The (piestlon that was discusse<l primarily at that time was 
the Interview with the President, the correspondence that brought about the 
interview with the President. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Have you had any couversatloii with Sir. King since that 
day. or at any lime with any person else when Sir. King was pre.sent? 

Sir. AVelbokn'. No ; I have not. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. You have had some correspondence with them; I believe 
a letter pnssetl between you? 

Sir. AA’ei.born. Yea. 

Chairman AA'al.sh. That is all the correspondence that you have hail with 
Sir. King? 

Sir. AA'Et.noRN. That is all I have bad: yes, sir. . 

Chairman AA’alsh. S’ou have presented it here to the commission? 

Mr. AA'elborn. A’es. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Now, I have had you present a number of U'tters here, 
correspondence which you have been kind enough to present here. 

Sir. AA’elborn. Yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Between yourself and .Tolm D. Rockefeller, jr.. or between 
yourself and Sir. AA’. I,. Slackenzle King; between yourself and Sir. Starr J. 
Murphy, and between yourself and Sir. SIcClement—what are his Initials? 

Sir. AA’ei.born. J. IT. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And Mr. .1. II. SIcClement. Now, I will ask you, if you 
will, please, to take tlii.s correspondence, handed to you by Sir. Dower, and 
.fust describe so that it may go Into the rword and he identified, beginning with 
the first date; for instance, tluJ first letter will be dated Ottawa, Ontario, 
October 3, 1014, from AA’. L. Slackenzie King to .1. F. AA’elborn. .lust describe 
it in that way, and I will have It Identified, and then later I will ask you 
particular que.stions and try to avoid reading ali that I can. 

Sir. AA’elborn. A’ery good. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Just describe them into the record and then hand them to 
the stenographer. 

Slr.AV’ELBORN. The first la a letter from AA’. D. Slackenzie King, dated Ottawa, 
Ontario, Ocotober 3, 1914, addressed to .1. E. AA’elborn. 

The reply is dated October 9, 1914, addressed to Sir. AY. L, Slackenzie King, 
and signet! by J. P. AA’elborn. 

(Said correspondence Is as follows:) 
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rCiinadlan AsBOclatlon for Intarnatlonol Conciliation. W. I,. Mackenale Kinit, chairman 
organizing committee. Address: The Roxborough, Ottawa, Canada.l 

Ottawa, O.ntario, October S, ISI^. 

J. P. Wewobn, Esq., 

Preeident the Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denrer, Colo. 

Deab Mr. Welborn: My brother’s address Is 1001 Poplar Street, Denver. 
It was extremely kind of you to say that you might drop In and have a word 
with him when riding in that direction. I am sure he will more than welcome 
this kindness, which will be a kindne.ss to me as well. 

It was a real pleasure to me making your acqunintnncq In New York. While 
our spheres of work are different, I feel from the talks we had together we 
have much In common, and I look forward to the pleasure of seeing you olf 
and on, and of corresiiondlng occasionally through the years to come. 

With kind regards, believe me. 

Yours, very sincerely, W. L. Macke.nzie Kino. 


IThe Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., licnvcr, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 


October 0, 1014. 


My Dear Mr. Kino : I am very, very glad to have yonr letter of the .Id instant 
giving me your brother's addre.ss, and assure you I shall very soon take the 
opportunity of calling upon him. 

I reciprocate your feeling of satl.sfactlon at making my acquaintance, and 
shall welcome the time when we have an opportunity of meeting frequently, 
for I know that it will be wortli much to me to have the benefit of your views 
tind experience in connection with the work of cooperation between ourselves 
and our employees, which I recognize must become an Important feature of our 
future operations. 

Nothing of moment has dcveloiied in connecliou with our affairs .since I left 
you in New York. I have a strong feeling, however, that Washington Is not 
going to press the truce propo.sal any furtlier without some material mollifica¬ 
tion. 

I’ersonaliy, of course, I hoiie they will not ask us to consi<tor that particular 
idan In any modified form. 

Arrangemenis have been made for winter quarters for the Federal troops 
and their hor.ses, and in my judgment there is no reason to fear the with¬ 
drawal of the troops In the near future. 

After you reach New York I have no douht you will be able to keep more 
or less in touch with our matters in which you may be particularly Interested, 
yet I hope you will feel free to write me concerning any phase of the mutter 
about which you may desire information. 

With kind regards and best wlshe.s. 

Yours, sincerely. 


Mr. M'. L. Mackenzie Kino, 

Ckairninn (’miodiini AKXociiilioii for Intcniationnl CnociUnlinn, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. Weerorn. The next i.s a copy of a letter dateil .luiie !l, 1014, at Denver, 
addres-sed to Mr. .John D. Itockefeller, Jr,, signed by J. F. Welliorn. 

(Haid correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president.] 

June 9, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeli.br : Mr. Bowers has forwarded me the letter re¬ 
ceived from you, written by Mr. .John P. Brockway, of Denver, which I Inclose 
herewith. 

I have no comment to make on Mr. Brockway’s proposition other than to say 
that the property in which he attempts to interest you Is bonded for six 
or seven hundred thousand dollars, which under existing conditions Is, I 
imagine, two or three times Its actual value. The policy of Mr. Schaffer’s 
Denver papers, particularly with respect to the Ludlow outbreak and the in¬ 
cidents immediately following It, has unquestionably further decreased his 
popularity in Colorado. The space In these papers occupied by the larger 
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Denver advertisers has grown iwtlceablj' less, and it Is a malto »f common 
report that both papers are losing money rapidly. 

Tours, very truly, 

Ck^y seat to L. M. B. 

Mr. John D. Uockefei.i.er, Jr., 

26 Broad my, Neio Tori', Jf. 7. 

Mr. Welbobn. I.etter addressed to .T. F. Welhorn, August 3, 1914, signed 
by John P. Hockefelier, jr. Tlie reply dateil August 19, 1914, stddressed to 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., .signed by J. P. Welborn. 

< Said correspoiuience is as follouTS:) 

26 Bboauway, 

Jfew York, Augusts, 191^. 

Pear Mi. WEr.BOBi!: Inclosed please find a letter just received trora Mr. 
(jerry S. Lawrciice, first lieutenant. Troop B, Colorado National Guard. This 
letter is of such a character that I should bo glad to have your advice as to 
what, if any, reply to make. 

Very truly, 

John P. Rockeieetj:!!, Jr. 

Mr. J. A. t\’ET.BOKN, 

President Colormln Furl d- Iron Co., 

Itiiirrr, Colo. 


iTlic Colonnio I'uol & Iron f'o.. Heaver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president] 

Awivst 19, 1914. 

Sly Dear SIb. Rta’icEFEi.i.Ea: Since the receipl of your letter of the iki in¬ 
stant, inclosing one from Gerry S. Taiwrence, first lieutenant. Troop B, Colorado 
National Guard (herewith returned], I have been endeavoring to secure ,sonie 
information that would Justify the charges mn<le by Sir. I>awrenco, but so far 
have been unsuccessful. 

I have seen Mr. Lawrence onl.v once, and that was on the occasion of his 
coining to iny office to secure cash on his State warrant after the apjii-opria- 
tion had been made by the extra se.ssion of the legislature. I had a fi‘w 
moments’ conversation wilii him at that time, when I tool; occasion to con- 
gratnlatc him on tiie good work tie bad done, and unless I am mistaken, he ex¬ 
pressed sattsfaction at the treatment ho recehed at the luinds of our em¬ 
ployees in the district wliere be was .stalioned. He did not refer to the subject 
covered by his letter to ,'ou, and I doubt the correctness of his statements. 

I would he glad, however, to liavi' an opportunity to talk with Idm aboul the* 
matter, a.s possibly in a iiersonal interview he would be somewhat more .siieciUc 
in his charges than he was in the letter. Therefore, if ,vou can see your way 
clear to do so, I would suggest that in your rejily to his letter you advise him 
to call on me, giving him the assurance that I will make a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of his complaint. 

Tours, very truly, 

Mr. .John D. Rockefeuer. .Tr., 

Neic York, T, Y, 


Mr. Welhorn. I;Pttei’ dated November 10, 1914, addressed to .T. F. Welborn, 
signed John D. Rockefeller. Jr. Reply dated November 13. 1914, addressed to 
John D, Rockefeller. Jr., signed J. F. WcHairn. 

In connection with the subject matter of those two letters there is a cojiy of 
one dated November 13, 1914, addressed to B. H. Weibtel. manager of the fuel 
department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., signed by J. F. Welliorn. 

The fourth letter of that tile is dated November 17, 1914, addressisl to J. F. 
Welborn, signed John I). Rmhefeller, Jr. 

(Sahl correspondence is as follows:! 

26 BaoAnwAT, 

Nero York, Novemt}er JO, JOJ'i. 

Dear Mr. Welborn ; Ton may t*e interested to read the inclosed letter from 
William Park Athey, Holly, Colo., and if .vou have any sriggetdions to make as 
to a reply I will l>e glad to have your adviee. 

Very tnily, 

John D. Rockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. J. P. Welborn, 

Colorado Fuel if Iron Co., Denver', Colo. 
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[Xhe Colorado Fool A Iron Co^ Denrar, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

Noitsmjjkb 13, LOU. 

Jfr DBAS Ms. EocKErEi.LEu; I return herewith letter of WIliinm I'lirk Atliey, 
received wltti yours of the 10th Instant. 

MV have found it nwessary to rash a sood mnuy of the certificates of 
inilelitedne.ss issued to ineinhers of tlie .‘ttiite luilitlii, or have considered it 
advisalde to do so, and if tliis young man’s circumstances are ns he has stated 
them I believe we sliould ncconimodate him. 

I suggest, therefore, tliat you refer him to me, and liy the time lie receives 
your reply I will Imve learned enough about 1dm to know whether or not we are 
justllied in taking up ids certlticates. 

The.se certillcates are exchangeable for State warrants bearing 4 ixn' cent 
liderest. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefei.lkr, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Heaver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 


ISOVEMIIKK lit, 1914, 

Mr. K. H. \VErr/Kr., 

Muimjtr Fuel Department, Piichlo, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Jlr. Ilockcfcllcr ha.s written me about a young man, lYillinm I'ark 
Athey by name, who claims to have beim in the militia from Holly, ('.olo., and to 
hat'O two cerllflcatcs of indebtedness amounting to .$41 which he dirsires to have 
caslied. He claims to be the support of a mother and two sisters iind to be 
in straitened idrcumalances. 

Did you know Ihe young man, or can you learn anything about him? Also, 
do yon know of any reason why we should not cash Ids certifleaK'S? 

Yours, very truly. 


20 Biio.\uwat, 

New York. Noremtnr IT, UW,. 

DfiAR JIr. Welborn: I have your letter of November 13 returning the letter 
of IVilliiim I’, .ttliey, and have written him as per the inclosetl copy. 

Very truly, 

.Tony D. Kockefellfr, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

PremitenI Colorado Fnel £ Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Wf.i.rorn. T,etter dated .lane !l, 1914, addressed to .1. K, Welborn, signed 
.Tolm D. Itockid’elh'r, .jr. Reply dated .lune 16, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, 
signed .1. F. IVclhorn. 

(.Said correspondence is tis follows:) 


New York, June 9, 19Ii. 

Dear Mr, 'n^Ei.noE.x: Jlr. IClbert Hubbard, of Fast Aurora, you probably 
know by reimtatiou ami by his writings. On May 3 Mr. Hubbard wrote me as 
follows: 

“Dear Mb. Rockefelijsu: I have been out in Colorado and know a little 
about the .situation there. It seems to me that your stand Is eminently right, 
proimr, and logical. A gmal many of the strikers are poor, unfortuimte, 
ignorant foreigners who Imagine that there is a war on and that they are 
fighting for liberty. They are men with the fighting habit, preyetl upon by 
social agitators. 

‘‘I am writing something on the subject a little after the general style of 
my article on ‘The copiier country.’ in the Fra Mtigazine for Ma.v. I mail you 
a copy of the Fra to-day. I believe ,vou will be Interested in what I liave to 
say about the situation in northern Michigan. 

’“Just DOW It seems very iie<«ssary that some one .sliould curry on a cam¬ 
paign of education, showing tills country, if possible, that we are drifting at 
pi-eseut in the direction of t W. W. socialism. 
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“Are yen Interested In distributing a certain number of copies of the Pra 
containing iny article on the Colorado situation? 

“Also, what do you think of the inclosed booklets? I have distributed these 
on niy own account up to the extent of nearly a million, but I have not the 
funds to distribute a ndllion more, as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of popular education will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“ With all kind wishes, I am ever, 

“ i'our .sincere. 


Ei.bebt Hubbabd.” 


To which I replied on Jlay 7 ns follows: 


“ JIy Deab Mr. HiBRAr.n: Your letter of May 3 Is received. I thank you for 
your words of approval In connection with my stand on the question of the 
rights of the indeiiendcnt worker. 

“ I have l(«)ked over the May number of the Fra which you have .sent me 
with interest, and slaill be glad to .see tlie article which you are proposing to 
write regarding the Colorado situation. 

“ Very truly,” 


fie wTote me again on May 27 ns follows: 

“Deab Mb. Bockefei.leb : On May 3 I sent you a copy of tlie copper country 
number of the Fra Magazine. Our friends up north liave distributed a large 
mmil)er of lliese, .sending tlie niagazine.s out from liereduly lilue-penciled. 

“ I have upward of a million name.s of rneinliers of board.s of trade, clianiliers 
of cianmerce, advertising clubs, rotarians, jovians, .school-teachers, all judge.s, 
.Members of Congress, etc. 

“It seems to me tliat wc could well afford to circulate a certain number of 
<'opies of tlie Fra containing a judicious and trutliful write up of the situation 
in Colorado. Tlie price of extra copies of the Fra is $200 a tliousand. 

“ I extiect to be in New York City next w(.K‘k and will call on you and talk 
thi.s matter over in detail if it is agreealile to you. 

“ .lust here I can not refrain from expressing my admiration for the ad¬ 
vertising genius displayed liy tliose very industrious, liard-worklng people. 
Bill Haywood, diaries Moyer, Mother .Tones, Emilia (Joldiiian, Lincoln Stef¬ 
fens, and I'plon Sinclair. Tliey are continually stating tlioir side of tlie con¬ 
troversy. I believe it we would state ours, not, of course, in tlie same way or 
witli tlie same velieinence, tliat we would be beuctlting tlie world to a very 
great degree. 

“ With all kind wlsiies, I am ever, 

“ Your sincere. 


Elbert Hubbard.” 


I reiilied on May .30: 

“ Peab Mb. Hubbard: Your letler of May 27 is received. I have read vari¬ 
ous of your writings from time to time witli interest. 

“The matter of publicity in connection witli the Colorado situation is very 
lirojierly being handled by the operatoru in Denver. .4ny suggestion, however, 
wlilch you have to make I sliall be glad to receive and jiass on to tlieni. 

“I note that you are to be in the city within n few’ days and that you will 
call at my office. 

“ Yery truly.” 

.Since which time I have received a lidter front liini under date of .Tune 8, 
as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Y'our kind letler of May ;M) received. 

“ I expect to be out in Denver within a few weeks, and I wish you would 
send me the name of the publicity man to whom your letter refers. I will 
tlien get in touch with him direct. 

“ I had a delightful game of golf with your father on Saturday. How fine 
and brown and well and strong lie is. 

“ With all kind wishes ever, I am, 

“Your sincere. 


“ Elbert Hubbabd.” 


And have written him to-d.ay ns follows: 

“Deab Mb. Hubbard: Y'our letter of June 8 is received. I note that you 
are to be In Denver within a few weeks. 

“In answer to your inquiry for the name of the publicity .man representing 
the coal operators, I would suggest that you see Mr. Welborn, president of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., w’ho Is the chairman of the committee of opera¬ 
tors In charge of publicity matters. 
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“ Father has spoken of yonr visit to Tarrytown the other day and ot the 
good game of golf which you had together. He Is, Indeed, In the best of 
health. 


“Very truly.” 

I am also Inclosing a copy of “A message to Garcia,” which will show you 
Jlr. Hubbard’s style If you have not happened to see any of his writings of 
late. 

1 have spoken to Mr. Lee about Mr. Hubbard. III.s advice is to give Mr. 
Hubbard every facility for seeing and learning whatever he may care to 
know about the (»al situation, and to have It distinctly understood that ho is 
making this study entirely on hi.s own Initiative and at his own expense. If, 
after he has produce<l his article anil you have road It, it seems to you some¬ 
thing worth distributing, an arrangement for such distribution can be made 
with him. 

I have not seen Mr. Hubl)ard nor given him any encouragement in this 
matter, other than as set forth In the above correspondence. 

Very truly, 

John D. Uocicr.rai.LER, Jr. 


Mr. .1. F. Wei,boiin, 

I'rcsidcnt Colorado Fuel lE Iron Co., Dcnirr, Colo. 


Denveb, Colo., .June IG, JOl.ii. 

Mv Dkak JIb. lIorKErErj,mi; I have yours of tlio Olli instant quoting corre- 
spondoice liad with Mr. Klliert HuldianI, ot Fast Aurora, respecting Ids pro¬ 
posal to publish sometldng in his Fra concerning tlie coal strilce. 

Through Mr. Henry SI. Porter, one of the pioneers aial .successful business 
men of Colorado, I recently learned of Mr. Hubbard's Intention regarding our 
strike. Jlr. Porter is one of tlie substantial men of Colorado who has been 
saying a good word for onr cause wlierever and wlienever he could, tind has 
rendered some substantial financial assistance in certain desiral)le quarters. 
He was anxious to assist in distributing a tiiousand copies of tlie Fra which 
Is to contain the Colorado article, as an encouragement to Jlr. Hubbard, and 
for that iiurimse offered to contriljuto ifoO. l.argely liecause of his Interest 
in the matter, the coal operators agreed to contribute the remaining $l."iO. 

Mr. Hubiuird’s price fta- extra cojiie.s of his publication is, to my mind, high, 
although If, a.s I understand, the Fra has a wide circulation, it will in the 
natural course reach a great many people who are undoubtedly anxious to 
learn the facts concerning Colorado's strike troubles. I furnishwl Jlr, Porter 
a good deal of data covering important facts in conma-tion with tlie strike, to 
be forwarded to Jlr. Ilubbard, and we can determine after he Inns produced Ids 
article whether or not we should go any further thau we already have In 
enlarging its distribution. 

I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of “A message to Garcia.” I rend 
it at the time it was first pulilishod and have friapienlly quoted It since, but 
lost mj' original copy and therofore am especially glad to have a now one. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. P. JVelbokn. 

Mr. John D, Rockeeei.i.eb, Jr., 

Nc-w York, H. y. 


Jtr. JVEI.UORN. Letter dated Octo.ber 10, 1014, nddres,sed to .1. F. AVelborn, 
signed John D. Ilockefeller, jr. Reply dated October 22, addressed to Mr. 
Bockefeller, signed J. F. Welborn. 

(.Said correspondence i.s a.s follows:) 

IThe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. P. Welborn, president.) 


October 22, 1014. 

My Dear JIr. HocKEFEt.nuR: I liave yours of the lOtli instant inclosing the 
letter written by Jlr. Easley, of tlie National Civic Federation, whicli Jlr. Lee 
forwarded to you and which I am now pa.sslng on to him. Mr. Easley's com¬ 
ments in connection with our situation are very Interesting. I am not, how¬ 
ever, able to believe in the sincerity of Jtr, Davies as I once was, and tlierefore 
question whether or not the course of the President woulil have been any dif¬ 
ferent if Jlr, Davies bad not been ill. 
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From tlie reference made by Mr. Easley to John Mitchell and Samuel Gom- 
pers 1 assume that the.v are not reKaixlcfl as sympathizing with socialism. This 
may l>e true, yet in file generai coiirsp of lalior organizations I think these 
gentlemen and their followers act with tiie .socialistic element. 

Sincerely, yoiuvs, 

To .John !>. Rtx-KKrei.i.EK. .Tr.. 

iiO JlrondiniD, iVem rorl.', .V, T. 


26 RRO.tDWAY, 

Sew York, Odober 19, 19H. 

Ukau Mr. Wei.rory: Mr. I.ee lias sent me the lnclo.sed letter of fictolier 10 
to Idni from Mr. Ea.slcy, secretary of the National Civic Ftaleration, with the 
rwinest that I pass it on to you. asking .you to return it to him when you have 
read It. I know you will find the letter interesting, as we have. 

Very truly, 

.Tonv D. Ria'KKiELi.KB, ,Tr. 

Mr. J. F. Wei.borx, 

President (’oloriido Fuel if Iron Co., Itenrer, Coto. 

Mr, WEr.noiix; I,etter daled .Seal Ilarhor, August 2!), 1914, signed .Tohn D. 
Itoekefeller, ,ir.. addresscal (o .f, I'. Vellioro. Reidy daled Di'cemher 2, 1014, 
adilressed to Mr. Itoekefeller, signed liy .1. F. Welhorn. 

(Said corresiiondeuce is as follows:) 


Thk Evrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me,, Avgust 29, 19H. 

r>r..iR Mb. WEi.itoiiN: 1 am in receipt of year lei I er'of August 2.'), also the 
(copies of the eoai oirerators' brief and the union's lirief, for which I tliank you. 
1 fully understand how dlfllenlt It was for tliose having to do with the former 
lo remain ahsolutely lemfierate and .judicial in tlieir language. The provoca¬ 
tion to do otherwise lias been almost beyond luimaii jKiwer of resistance, and 
I wonder ttiat tlie brief was kept so temiwrate in language as it was. My 
.suggestion was entirely from the point of view of tlie impre.ssion likely to 
l»e made by the doniment uiwn the court and pulilic, Tliey will rweive it in 
cold blmal ami might lie inclined to con,s|rno any expressions, even sliglitly 
colored, as indicating pre.iudice on the part of tlie operators. 1 am sure you 
did not misunderstand the spirit of my ohservatioos. 

Very truly, 

JoHK 11. KoWrEKEI,l,ER, Jr. 


Mr. .T. F. IVepborn, 

Dcnrer, Colo. 


[The f'ohirado Fuel & Iron Fo., Iienrer, Colo. J, F, Wclborn, president.! 

SEPTEMara 2, 1914. 

HE.yR Mr. RocKEFEt.T.ER : I am in receipt of yours of the 29th ultimo acknowl¬ 
edging mine of .August 2.'i, with wideh 1 inclosed copies of the operators’ brief 
and the union brief. 

I assure you I fully understood the spirit of your foriuM’ letter on certain 
jiasstiges in the coal operators' brief. Your observations were welcome, and all 
iniist admit were well made. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rocicekei i.ek, Jr., 

The Hi/rie, Seal Harbor, Me. 

Mr. Wklbobn. Copy of letter of August 20, 1914, addre.ssed to John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, signed J. F. Wcliiorn. Reply of Augmst ffi, 1914, dated at Seal Harbor, 
Me, addressed to J. F. WellKirn, slgneil by John D. Rockefeller, jr. Answer to 
tlie last letter, dated Septeniher 1, 1914, addressed to .Tohn D. Rockefeller, jr, 
^1 Harbor, Me., slgneil .T. F. 'Wclborn. 
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{Said corre^wodeMe is as follows:) 

[Tfee Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Doo-rer, Colo. ,T. F. Welborn, prrsldent.] 

August 20, tB14, 

Mt riEAB Mb. Rockoteltke : I am In receipt of ymir.s of tlie lUli Instant in¬ 
closing (octract from a letter of W. h. MacKenzie King, dated August 1, suggest¬ 
ing the adoption of certain mnchinpry providing for easy'access on the part of 
fuel comimny employees to its officers, and asking for an expression of my views 
on the subject covere.d. 

Before considering Mr. King’s suggestions, I want to outline, ns hriefly as 
possible, the relntlcns existing between ourselves and our men for some years 
prior to the strike. We had, as you know, for years spent n great deal of time 
and money in Irapnnnng conditions atanit our i)lants, and the men had come to 
realize that wages, living conditions, and general tre.atment acrordi'd them by 
superintendents—in short, all working conditions ,at Oolorado Fuel A Iron Oo. 
mines—were not only petter than they had found in other States, hut were more 
favorable than at mines of other companies in this State. Tlie result was tlnit 
our mines were fully manned at times when there was a genend shortage of 
coal-ndno hihor in the Stitte. Jfore attention had betui given to the general 
character of mine superintendents nud tlicir treatment, of the men umler thmu 
than was the case in the earlier days of coal miidng Inwe, and the forim.‘r arlii- 
trmy attitude assunusl by some superintendents toward the men had been practi¬ 
cally discontinued. In fact, so far as we know, liiere was in our employ nt the 
time of the calling of tlie strike but one superintendent who was unnecessarily 
artiitrary or siwero with his men. He had shown tlie disposition, as well as the 
ability, to impn.ive, and becaus<> of his general tiliiess in other diri*clions was 
retained in our serviie unlil recently. In an effort to po|iiihirlae onr mines as 
working places, onr sapcriiitendimts wwo in active comiielition witli each otlicr, 
as well as with snperiiitenileiits of eomix-tlthe coinpaiiies. Tluit the men work¬ 
ing for our coiiipiitiy npiireci,at(sl all of tiiis was shown liy ilicir exiiri*s.slons of 
satisfaction witii working conditions and opiiosition to the strike iigitiition; by 
the fact that many of them went to the sii|.a‘rlntcndents after they became con- 
\iiiced that a strike would occur, hill before it was called, and gave iiothe of 
their intention to cease work and leave (he Slate in order to n\oid a participa¬ 
tion in the trouble that they knew would take place; and by the further fact 
that huiidroils of them wlio had dtsdnred tlieir piii'iiose of ignoring the strike 
call later freely advised their siiperiiitendeiits tliat bwause of threats miidti 
again.st them and their families Ihey must leave, hut would come back when the 
strike was over. 

I do not moan to imply that ah.solute .siitlsfaction exishai at our camps, for 
amoug appro.ximatoly (lOOO men employeil at tlie coal mines and coke ovens, 
mo.st of wdiom were foreigners, it l.s, of coursi-, ix'i-fectiy natural that siiiiie should 
be of the discontented class, almist never sad.sfled with anytliiiig, and that nt 
times others perliaiis had just grievances. \N'e believe, liowever, ihiit by the 
means employed for years the olflcer.s of the company were able to keep in close 
touch willi the relations iictwccii the workiia>n and the siiiierlntendents and 
(leiect, very Siam after it occun-ed, any failure on tlio part of tl«’ suiieriiitendent 
to strictly'observe our regiiiatioiis witli respwt to the treatment of the men. I 
am very sure (hat I am well within the facts when I say that the percentage 
of dissatisfaction was low in (he cxiriane and not such a.s to make advisable at 
that time any .s.vstpm of arlittrnlloii. 

This was the condition when the strike was called, and nothing ttat has 
occurred .since Ihcii had made the nteii, except the compaiutivciy small number 
ont on strike, less friemlly toward us. On tin* contrary, those who remained at 
W'ork and wltlnstood the threats and attacks of the lawless element taive. I am 
sure, a greater feeling of 1-i.valty ttnvard the company thmi before the strike 
was called. This is very well shown by the freedom ami. in fait. Insistence 
with wliicli they’ took up arms in protection not only of tlieraselvcs but our 
property during the perifal of numerous attacks immediately foilowiiig the out¬ 
break at Ludlow on April 20. 

I was very much htiiwessed with Mr. King’s thorough presentation of Uie 
merits of what might iie tertmsl a conelliation board, and have carefully reriad 
his pi'opositions a miniiier of times. A plan wimewhiit siiuiiar in form wtis sug¬ 
gested by Secretary of laiiwr Wilson when Ite was in (lilorado the latter iiait 
of November, nud following the meeting between the three striking miners and 
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mwesentntIvM of tli<> operators, a part of which he (Wilson) attended. I have 
no doubt Mr, King’.s plan w'oiild be effective In cases of, frequent disputes be¬ 
tween the eraplo.ved and employer, or where there was a general recognition 
of union labor without the "cheek off" and exclusive ri;ihts of the lueiiibers 
of the union that are a part of the policy of the United Mine Workers of 
i^iuerlcu. 

It seems to me, however, that the adoption at this time by the Colorado 
operators of .such a plan a.s Mr. King .sugge.sts would weaken us with our men; 
would tend to strengtlum the organization with our employees not now mem¬ 
bers of it; and w'ould, in the minds of the public, be an admission on our part 
that a weakne.s,s, the existence of which we had previously denied, was being 
correcte<i. 

The strike of our coal miners was literally forced upon them agalmst their 
wishes by lample from the outside. I imagine tluit Some pe<tple. more or less 
intiinately connected witli labor conditions in otiier parts of tile United Stales, 
i)Ut uninformed a.s to our affairs, W(ml<l accept tills statement with a good 
deal of allowance, but I contend that it is absolutely correct as made, and that, 
being true, no arliitration or conciliation board operating between workmen 
and einjiloyers could have prevented the calling of lld.s strike. 

I am interested In what you say about ttie results of Mr. King’s labors in 
Canada in connection with .strikes, and hope to some time liave the opportunity 
of di.scu.ssing work of Ibis character witli him. It .seems to lie unnecessary, 
however, lor him to come to Colorado at this time, for my opinion, as indi¬ 
cated above, is that it would lie inadvisable to undertake a plan such as Mr. 
King suggests while tlie coal strike is in an unsettled state. I\’e know lliero 
is no demand on tlie part of onr men—at any rate, none of moment—for a 
board to arliitrate or handle laissiide differences betwccni lliem and tlie mine 
officers. Whatever demand tliere may be of timt cliaracter conie.s from tlie 
uninformed public and is an opinion, rather tlian a demand, ba.sed on misin¬ 
formation a.s to conditions .surrounding the Colorado strike. 

1 tidnk tliat tlie views exjiresscd liy lliose from wlioni I liave received letters 
inspired by the bulletins are soniewliat significant, and iiracticidly all of tliese 
have, while commending the coal mine committee for setting tlie facts before 
the imblic, approveil tlie general policy that the operators have pursued. 

^ Mr. liowers, Mr. Weitzel, munager of our fuel department, and I have con¬ 
sidered the advisidiility of at some time inaugurating a plan to be represented 
by the proper cornmittee, by widch our men could, wlien they considered It 
necessary, reach tlie Idglier onicers of tlie company on matters in wblcti tliey 
were concerned. We wine iiroinpted to tlie consideration of this because of 
tlie charge frequently made during the past few months—which as to the 
C. F. & I. Co. is false—tiiat the workmen could not reacli the officers of the 
company on any matter without fear of discharge by the superintendent, and tiy 
the fact that this charge .seemed to make an impression on .some of those who 
were naturally fnvoriddy disjiosed toward our side of the controversy and 
toward our general lailicy. We have tliouglit that whatever we do in this 
direction should be done after the strike is over and as a natural forward step 
from or development of onr past lllieral iHilIcy toward our men. Above all, it 
seems to me that we should avoid a course that would, in the minds of the 
imblic. Justify the charge that we had b(>en forcml by the Uniteti Mine Workers 
of America Into giving our employees something radically different and better 
than tliey had previously enjoyed. Air. Lee is now working on some bulletins 
of an IntriKluctory nature, to be posted at our mines, from which we can work 
into a broader scheme of cooperation, as seems advisnbie. 

In normal time.s we have considered that our interest.s were best served, 
generally speaking, by pursuing a course independent of the other operatons. 
During the strike, however, tliere has been very satisfactory cooperation among 
all of the operators, except the few who signed up with the miners’ organiza¬ 
tion; yet I do not feel that that cooperation should be extended to cover our 
plans, as herein outlined, to which many of them might object, and in the 
operation of which I fear good faith would not always be .shown. 

I have dela,ved answering your letter for the reason that I wanted to take 
time to consider the question presented in all of its phases. In expressing my 
views I have attempted to lie as unprejudiced as circumstances would permit, 
and have tried to be governed by feelings that could not be considered arbitrary. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefelijjr, New York, N. Y. 
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The Evrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., .iugust 2.V, Ifll’i. 

Rbab Mb. 'Weusoiin : Your full unil intiTPslluK lettiu- of AuKUSt 20 Is rwoivod. 
IVe hfive never qfestioned the relations cxlstina between the offleer-s of the 
fuel company and the employees, both from statements made by the exwutlve 
officers and the Various official reports which have been Issued. We have 
always believed that the fuel comiainy stood out as cons'plcimus, bi-oause of 
the sreat care given this very question. I am sure you will understand, 
therefore, that no thought of criticism led to the suggestions made you In my 
earlier letter. I fully understand your jiolut of view and quite agree,' with 
your conclusion that however desirable some such )dan as suggested by Mr. 
King may be for future considoration, in order to give a<lditioHal assurance 
that any just cau.se of complaint by an employee can be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the officers, it Is not desirable to take the subject up at this time. 

Mr. Orec'ne, who has taken Mr. Gates’s place iu our office and who has no 
personal knowledge of the fuel company's properties, has for many months 
lieen desirous of going to Colorado to familiarize himself with the mills and 
mines simply for his own Information. Mr. Muridiy has also wanted to make 
this trip. Thus far we have fi'lt tlmt for any representative from our office 
to ho known as visiting Colorado might be misconstrued by the [lublic and 
used to our disadvantage or the disadvantage of the company. Do you Ihink 
that would still be time at this time, or do you believe that Mr. Gi-eene could 
go to Colorado quietly within the next month or two without i)re.|uilicing the 
situation? Tlea.se wrile me quite frankly your oi)iuion. It is not at all vital 
that he shoidd go, the sole value of the trip would he to give him a better 
knowledge of the projx'i'ties owned liy the couqiany, so that he could take more 
helpful part in our councils. 

Very sincerely. 


Mr. .T. F. Wei.uoiin. 


.Totin’ I). KocKErei.i.icu, ,Tr.' 


[Tile t'oiorjulo iV Iitoi I'n., Prnvcr. C'llii. .1. f. Wclltorii, president.] 

Seitkiihicr 1, 11)14. 

Mv Dear Sfa. Rockeff.i.ler : I have your good letter of August 28 and am 
very much pleased that you agree with the views expres,sed lu my letter of 
August 20 conceridng the idan of cooperation between ourselves and our em¬ 
ployees presented by Mr. King. 

It never occurred to mo that Ihe suggestions in your former letter on this 
subject Implied any criticism whatever of any of us on Ihe ground, and I hoiie 
my letter of August 20 did not indicate such a feeling. I am sure that this 
question is large enough to justify consideration by all of us, and whether we 
agree or not I shall always value your suggestions. 

Referring to the latti'r iiart of your letter regarding a proposed trip of Mr. 
Greene to Colorado for the purjaise of familiarizing himself with our opera¬ 
tions, I am sure that If certain of onr Denver papers loarnerl of Mr. Greene’s 
pre.sence in Colorado and at the same time knew that he was <aie of our 
directors from 2C I!rondwa.v, they would, for Ihe purpo.se of encouraging the 
strikers, make it appear that Jlr. Gret'nc was very iirobahly here to negotiate 
an adjustment of Ihe strike. It is my opinion, however, that Jlr. Greene 
could come to Denver and make a trip to our tiropertles in the near future 
without Ills presence here or his connection with your alTnirs becoming gen¬ 
erally known. Jlr. Lee spi'iit three weeks lii're without any comment being 
made about him through the press. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I shoulil like very much to see Jlr. 
Greene in Colorado, and whenever he comes we will all take pleasure In assist¬ 
ing him to acquire the greatest possible Information concerning our operations. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jlr. John D. RocKEFEi.r,EB. .Tr., 

The K\irh\ Scut Harbor, Me. 

Jlr. Wemobn. Another letter of August 10, dated at Seal Harbor, Jle., 
addresseil to J. F. Welborn, signed .Tobn D. Rockefeller, jr. Reply dated 
August 25, addressed to John D, Rockefeller, jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 
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(Sflid corresiKHMlenoe Is ns follows:) 

The Etbie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., August IS, ISl}. 

Dkae Mb. Welbokn: Please sonil me t»o or three addittonal copies of the 
coal operator.s' brief, also of the mine union's brief if obtainable. I have just 
read the former with much intt'rest It is compreheusive, direct, aud clear. 
I am wondering whether the brief would not have been Just as forceful and 
perlmii.s more dignified if certain .sarca.stlc expressions liad been omitterl, 
which seem to me do not add .strength and miglit irritate; such clairses a.s on 
page 19, Ihie 8. “that ver.v estimable orgaiUzationpage 28. “causes of the 
strike,” latter part of secom] paragraph; page 46, line 13, large tyfie, “The 
dear people,” etc. 

I ijresume you lia\e given Mr. Lee copies of both of these briefs. He siioubl 
have them. 

Very truly, 


Sir. J. P. Wei,bob\, 

Ih’nvcr, Volo. 


JoH\ D. ltocKEra.i,F,n, Jr. 


fTbo folormlo Kint & Iron t'o.. ttenver, Colo. J. f. tVeibom. prostdent.] 

AUCU.ST 25, 1914. 

Mv I>E,Mt Ma I!<xkf:iei.i,fb; T have yours of the 19th instant and am for¬ 
warding to you, under sc]iaral(‘ cover, live cople.s of the coal ojierators' brief. 
I am unable at the moment to secure any coiiies of the mine utdon's brief, 
but liave taken steps to secure two or tlircc C(ipies of this, whicli I think I 
will iiave witldn a few days and will forward as soon as received. 

Mr. Lee has a copy of our brief, but .so far we Iiave lieen unable to obtain 
one of tile otliers for him, though lie sa.i'.s lie can .secure a copy in IVashington; 
and it may be tliat T can oliraiii copies for you oniy througli'hl.s elTorts. 

I tliink yiair crilicism of <'(‘rtaiu passages In tiic coal o|)crators’ lirief is 
fully .iustitied, and 1 supjiosc tlic opcralors tiicmselves mighi well he cliarged 
with responsibility for liieir aii|iearance in tlie document. I look occasion to 
carefuiLv read tlie first draft of tiie brief as soon as it was proiiared, suggesting 
changes, mid a few days luicr tlirre iiieiiiliers of I he oywrators' oomraittoe and 
ail of tlie attorneys iuierested went over it section by section. As a result of 
this 11 iiiiuilicr of cliaiigcs were made, more in language tliaii in materia] points. 
Judge Xortlicult, tile real autlior of tlie brief, liaii devoted a niimtier of days, 
iiK'luding a sulistaiitial jiart of tlie riiglits, to tiie pretiaratlim of the brief, and 
I know tliere was some delicacy in suggesting corrertioms in language, 
althougli, as IrnUcateil before, we did it iu a number of cases. 

We should all have la-mi si)l>er-minded enongli to have prevented imytbing 
that would savor of a lack of dignity finding its way into Hic liricf, but .so 
many lliiiigs have inipiwuisl during the strike to “upset” us or throw us 
“ off from our feet,” tliai I tear some of us may hate Iwcome less dignified in 
our dally work fliaii lieretofore. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .Tohn D. ttoCKEra,i.Eii. .Tr., 

The iigric, ,SeaJ Harbor, Me. 

Footnote (i.ate«).—I have just secured and mu forwarding one copy of the 
original brief of the striking miners and two copies of their reply brief. 

Mr. IVEt.Boii.N-. A letter of August 6, 1914, from 26 Broadway, New York, ad¬ 
dressed to J. F. WeMtorn, signctl John D. Kockefellei', Jr. Ri^v dated August 
19, atldressed to Mr. Jolui II, llockefelbtr, jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows;) 

26 Bboabwav, 

New York, August C, I9Ij. 

Dear Mb. Welborn : In a recent letter from Mr. Greene, ho siieaks of the 
Itev. A. A. Berle, wlioiii Mr. Cliarles Loughridge had met in Denver ami had 
conversed tvitli regarding Ihe strike situation. In view' of what you have 
rereutly wTltten me idwut Mi'. Berle. I tliiuk you will be Interested In the fol¬ 
lowing comment w liicli Mr. Greene makes regarding hiin: 
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“ Rev. A. A. Berle, to whom Mr. Loughrldge refers, is a Boston minister, a 
Universalist, I think, of decidedly socialistic and cranky proclivities. He is 
not a man that I should want to have much to do with personally, but if he 
has reached conclusions of tlio sort intimated l)y Mr. Louglirldgc, it will be a 
good stroke for the oiierators, for his natural prejudices would l)e against u.s.” 

Evidently Mr. Greene has known of Mr. Berle In Boston. Tills is only for 
yonr Information. 

Very truly, 

.Tons P. ItOCKEFEI.I-EB, Jr. 

Mr. .1. F. Welbobn, 

President Colorado Fuel rf fron Co., Denver, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Wclborn, president. 1 

Algcst 10, 1914. 

My Pf.ar Mil. IlocKEFEU,F.E; I have yours of the 6th instant regarding the 
Kev. A. A. Berle, and note Mr. Greene’s conunenis and reference (o him. 

We have met with so many disappointments in connoi'tion wIlli tlie attitude 
of peopie of Influence concerning llie strike tliat 1 liave ceased to lie very 
optimistic us lo anyone, yet If Mr. lierle expresses Idmself, tlirougli any id' tlie 
ea.stern pnlilications willi wide eirculafion, in acem’danee witli I lie opinions 
freely expressed to Mr. Lmigliridge and otliers wlille in Denver, we will liave 
a riglit to feel well satislled witli his trip to t’olonido. 

Yours, very truly, 

. Mr. .John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Self Yorl:, N. 1'. 

Mr. Weuiorn. This tile starts with letter d.oted August 7, adiires.sed to J. F. 
Welborn, Denver, Golo., signed tlie ladair News of (.lolorado Siirings. ladter 
of August 18, 1914, addressed to G. .i. tlanse, iiiaiiager Labor News, Colorado 
Springs, signed by J. F. Welliorn. ladter of August 7, from 2G Broadway, ad- 
dresseii to J. F. Welborn, signed Jolin D. Rcx'kefelter, jr. lleiily dated .\ugust 
18, to .Mr. Itockefeller, signed liy .1. F. Welliorn. 

(.Said correspoudence is us follow.s;) 

26 I!ro.viiw,\y, 

New York, August 7, lOUi. 

Dear Mr. Wuhiorn : I inclose lierewitli a letter from C. .1. Haase, written 
on iiehalf of (lie ijiibor News of (lolorado Springs. Wliy tlie Bailor News 
should make this request of tlie Itockefeller Foiimialion, we are at a Ios.s to 
know, i’erliaps you can give us .some light on the silualion, together with your 
advice as to wliat, if any, reply sliould lie made to the Idler and tlie blank 
which Is attaclied. 

Very truly, 

JoHX D. ItOCKEFELLES, It. 

Mr. ,T. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fuel rf Iron Co., Dnirer, Colo. 


(The Labor News. Official organ Federated Trade.s Council, State Federation of Labor, 
and nlllllated organDatlousil 

OoLOR.Mio Si'Kixti.s, Golo,, August 7, 197.}. 

Mr. .1. F. Welborn, 

Boston Building, Dcnccr. 

Dear Sir: We have been receiving your bulletins and liave noted much of 
interest in tliem. 

We are ns anxious as yon to liave tlie truth known to our readers, but we 
haven’t the cash to spread it as we would like to. IVIIi you donate, .say. .$200 
to aid us in publlslilng tliesc bulletins or extracts from tliem, ttiat our readers 
all over the Pikes Peak region, liundreds of them, may know tlie trutli? 

Very truly, yours. 


The Labor News, 

C. .1. Haase, it onager. 
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[The Coloriido Fuel & Iron Co., Penver, Colo, J. F. Welborn, presldcut,] 

August 18, 1014. 

My Deab Mb. Eockefeueb ; I have delayed answering your letter of the 7th 
ln.stnnt, with which you forwarded a letter from tlie Labor News of Colorado 
Springs, and which I return herewdth, until I could secure some information 
about the standing of the paper in the community which it seems to serve. 

My investigation sliows that the [laper has a very limited circulation, even In 
Colorado Springs, where it is published, and iiractically no inlluence there or 
elsewhere with the labor element. It is looked u]X)n by some people In Colo¬ 
rado Springs as a pai)er which, for a small consideration, frequently reproduces 
portraits and publishes articles of political candidates or others seeking popu¬ 
larity. 

It does not seem probable that the paper has sufficient circulation or Influ¬ 
ence to Justify us in paying it anything to publisli our bulletins, and acting 
on that assumi)tion I have declined a request similar to the one sent to you. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .loiiN D. UocKEKEi.i.Eit, .Tr., 

New York, N. T. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., l>envor, Colo. .7, F. Wolborn, pro.sldont,] 

August 38, 1!)14. 

Jtr. C. .T. Ha.vse, 

Manaycr the Labor News, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Peak Sib: In reply to yours of recent date, answer to which has been delayed 
becnu.se of a large accumulation of correspondence on niy desk, I would .state 
that while we appreciate your disposition to publish the facts concerning the 
Colorado coal strike and to use our bulletins ns a basis, we cun not see our 
way clear to pay anything for that service. All iiuhlicatlon of this matter so 
far made by newspapers or periodicals has been gratis. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. TVeibobn. Letter of .Tilly 21. from .John I), liockefeller. jr., written at 
Seal Harbor, adilressed to .T. F. Welborn. Iteiily dated .Tilly 27, addressed to 
Mr. Ttoi’kefeller, signed by J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

The Eybie, 

Seal Harbor, JTc., July 21, 1911,. 

Deab Mr. WEtnoBN: The Inclo.sed article from the New York Times of Sun¬ 
day leads me to ask what, if any, firogress is being inade looking toward the 
termination of the strike. As I understand it, the congressional committee, of 
which Dr. I'’osler was chairman, has not yet made its reiiort. Is it expwted 
soon, now that the briefs of both sides have been submitted? 

What was nccompllslKHl by the visit of Jlessrs. Fairley and Davies? Ts any¬ 
thing further expected ns a result of that Investigation? Is the committee of 
the Colorado State Legislature appointed to look into the strike doing anything? 
Do you expect any definite results from their labors? 

.4re there any other forces at work which you have reason to believe would 
be helpful in settling the strike? Do you see any prospects of its dying a natural 
death? I hope you are keeping well and holding your own against the severe 
and prolonged strain which you have been under these many months. You are 
frequently In our thoughts and always with warm and high regards. 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welbobn. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo, J. lA Welborn, president.] 

July 27, 1914. 

Deab Mb. Rockefelleb : I am in receipt of yours of the 21.st instant Inclosing 
an article from the New York Times of .Sunday the 19th, which quotes from the 
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reply brief of the United Mine Workei-s of .America in tlie Investigation before 
the congressional committee, of wlilch Ur, Foster was chairman. It would seem 
fair to assume that Dr. Foster will make a report in tlie near future, yet when 
Attorney Gove, who has been working for the operators since the strike com¬ 
menced, was in Washington some time ago lie heard gossip tending to Indicate 
tliat the congressional committee might make no report wliatever. 

Messrs. Davies and Fairley Imve not completed tlieir investigation and seem to 
be dlspo.sed to move slowly. They were here about tliriHi wec'ks in May, during 
which time they talked to the mine organization ofllcials and the operators, 
Fairley Interviewing tlie former and Davies the latter. Tliey also on tliat trip 
vlslteil several of the most Important mines In company with our mine manager 
and representatives of other companies. They returned East and did not come 
back until the latter part of .Tune, wlien Davies took up with operators. In a 
formal way, tlie iiuestion of fiirnisliing a mass of detaiied Information respect¬ 
ing our operations. So much time was required for the coinpllation of the 
matter asked for tliat tliey decided to again return to their liomes and come back 
tlie latter part of this month. Tliey have not as yet arrived, hut I exiiect them 
most any da.v. 

It will lie comparatively easy for tlie small operalors to furnish the informa¬ 
tion desired by Davies and Ids associate, Init will reiiiiire at least a month for us 
to prepare our ligiires. A few of (he operators have seemed disinclined to com¬ 
ply with Davies’s request, but I lielieve tliat the information which we would 
furnish In answer to the questions of Davies and Fairley would serve to make a 
record favorable to our Interest, for surely the triilii concerning our iiffulrs is 
the best story that can lie told about us. It may help no more than the good 
record that I consider wo made before the congressional committee, yet to de¬ 
cline to furnish the information wmild in ail probaliility subject us to criticism. 
Jloreover, we liave the assurance of D.avies that the information furnlsheil will 
lie for his personal use in the preparation of his rejrort to the Secretary of Labor 
and that our papers will not go to tlie Secretary of Labor unless we arc willing 
they should. Davies came here apparently with a favoralile impression regard¬ 
ing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. practices. He advised me that Secretary of 
Labor Wilson had told him he would find conditions in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. I'anips generally satisfactorj’, and that in many ways we were doing things 
for the men not required by law. After Davies’s personal Inspection of the prop¬ 
erties he told me that he found conditions much more favorable for the men and 
wages much higher than was the rule in the F.ast. He was especially well 
plea.sed with the hospital and the treatment accorded our men at that Institu¬ 
tion. Although there are some reports that tend to diseredit Davies’s declaration 
of personal interest in the operators’ cause, I feel obliged to consider him as 
fairly disposed toward us. I am not, however, encouraged to believe that he 
and Fairley will make a report that will aid in bringing the strike to a termina¬ 
tion, unless it sliould be so strong in our favor that Secretary of Lal)or Wilson 
would practically reverse himself and ailvise tlie United Mine Workers’ ollielals 
to call the strike off. 

The Colorado legislative committee made a general investigation, after which 
it presented a long list of suggestions to the leaders of the miners’ organization 
and the operators looking toward a settlement of the strike. The ofllcers of tha 
United Mine Workers advised the legislative commitbxi that they could not con¬ 
sider the proposals of the commitleo for the reason that they were negotiating 
M’lth Me.ssrs. Davies and Fairley, whom they termed a “mediation committee." 
We were able to accept about half of the commillee’s suggestions, which were 
comparatively unimportant, but were obliged to decline to act on the others for 
tho reason that their acceptance uould have eventually placeil us In the hands 
of the United Mine Workers’ organization. We have good reason for believing 
that four of the six members of the committee were disposed to act on a sugges¬ 
tion which I made to them, that they indorse the governor’s general policy in the 
strike and practically confirm the suggestions for termination of tlie strike, made 
by him after the meeting of miners and operators at which he presided oft 
November 20, 1913. Of the remaining two memhers of the committee, one la a 
prominent Progressive, a supporter of E. P. Costlgan, attorney for the U. M. W. 
of A., for governor, and would make no report that Costlgan would not approve- 

The other one is a Democrat from Pueblo who has an ambition to be governor 
and who would not Indorse the views of the majority. The committee has made 
no report, and I shall not be surprised If It makes none until the legislature con¬ 
venes In regular session this winter, unless In the meantime there should be 
some development In connection with the strike of a serious nature. In any 
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event, I do not anticipate that its laiwrs will result in bringing the strike to a 
close or assist In that accomplishment. 

W bile realizing that there are no other authorized or organized forces at work 
to end the strike, I feel that there is an unorganized movement of very material 
force from pra(*tieally all directions which in the end will accomplish a great 
deal of good througli the dissemination of tlie trutli. I am now receiving daily 
from the East more inquiries and requests for information concerning the strike 
than came to me in any <>n(‘ nionlli prior to April, and in almost all of these com- 
municalions there is an expression of dt'ep interest In our cause and words of 
oonnneiidation us to our course. 

l>r. A. A. Eerie, wlio is clniinnan of the social stnwice commission of MassU' 
chuselts, and conne<'te<I wifli Tul'l's Oi»llege, spent alauit tliree hours with me 
Friday tin* 2;)lli instant. I'tie inirodiuM ion was hrought al)ont by Mr. Charles 
Loughridge, of Denver, a friend oi' mine, \\Iii> met Dr. Berle in California, 
and wiio is so deeply Interested in the labor niafter.s that he misses no op¬ 
portunity to put our side of tlie ease before people of intiucuce. Dr. Berio 
is going to write ati article on tiie strike situation for an early Issue of the 
Bibliotlioca Sacra, wiib wlih-h lie Is comiected. Tie is lecturing before the 
Cbautainjua at Boulder, Colo,, this W{‘<‘k, and I <*\pect to s<*e liini again. 

The priispeci. of llie strike dying a naiural deafli would, in my Judgment, 
lie gootl if tile i>olicy of the Covernnient would permit the operators to freely 
enqiloy sucli men as they reijuire. Thai course would undoubtedly cause 
many of the old strikers, wito are still goo<l nien and would be aeccptulile 
to ns (and among wla.m there is a givat tleal of dissatisfaetion over their treat¬ 
ment by the union), to forsake tlio strikers' colonies and return to the mines 
for work. We have good reastni to believe that during the last week the? 
question of cliange of ji^ilicy of the (tovernnient has beiui under serious con- 
•sideratlon. AVe know tliat tlie Army otlleers in charge have been asked for 
reconimendatious, and we tiiink timt their views harmonize witli ours on this 
lK)int. 

I apiireoiato very much your expressions concerning niy personal welfare. 
My health has never been heller than during tlie jaist year and T am liardly 
eonscious of any strain. The knowledge tlmt we have your confidence and 
support makes iwerytliing else easy. 

Tours, vei-y tnd.v, 

Mr. .Tohx D. IlocKKj Ki.i-KK. .Fr.. 

yV/c Ki/rie, ,s‘cf// Jiuyhar, J/c. 

Mr. AVeuiohv. T.elier dated a! Seal Harbor, .Tune 27, atidressed to .1. F. 
Welborn. signed .Folin D. Ilo<-kofeller, Jr. Reply dat^nl .inly 8, addressed to 
3lr. Kockefoiler, signed .1. i-'. Widhorn. 

(Said correspondence Is as follows:) 

'I'he Eykie, 

aS'cu/ liurbor, J/c,, June 27, 

De.\ii Mr. Wkluorn : 'I'lie aiiarcitlsts ami I. W. W. people have been Agitating 
the Colorailo situation in tlie \illage of Tarrytown, N. Y., where my father’s 
and my own summer lioiues are locnt^ni. AA'e have had Burn.s men keep In toucli 
with them. 

At a meeting held in Tarryto\\’n last Sunday, Joim Brown, who calls him¬ 
self ‘‘Gen. Brown,” was one of the st)eakers; in conference in tlie train after¬ 
ward, Briwvn said to one of these detectives the following: 

“ He told me tliat his main purpose of coining East ks on beludf of the United 
Mine Workers to follow the trail of Mayor Boiighton througli the Eastern 
States, wliom he claims is in the East on helialf of the State of Colorado, 
telling the i)eople one end of the controversy. 

“ He is unde< ide4l wiiere is going from liere, or if he will speak in New York 
again. I asked him if he believed in the general strike and for(‘efiil ways of 
obtaining desired ends in lalna’ troubles. He said he believetl to do things 
at the expense of tlie other fellow. By this he explained that If he saw any¬ 
one coming after him lie lielieveii in defending himself by ail means. 

‘‘ He claims tliat $10.0d0 Is tlie price put on his bead by the mine operators 
In Colorado to keep him out of the mining district, hut that they will have 
to ‘go some’ to get 1dm, as he carries a gun with him all the time (without 
a permit), and the only way anyone could get it is smoking w’hen, they came 
after it. He explainetl that, being under Indictment for murder, he Is going 
to have the trial before the Federal courts, as one can always gamble that 
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their decision ^nerally runs with tlie returns of last election: that If they 
were permitted to be tried by the State courts they would all be hanged. He 
seemed to be anxious for newspniier notoriety, and I pronilse<l to give him a 
big write up. He has a good line of argument as it will be seen from the 
iittached statement, which undoubtedly has a gj'ent effect among rertain classes. 

“ I asked him wliat he tlilnk.s of I’reshlent Wilson's attitude in the matter. 
He said that President Wilson went as fur a.s he could under the clrcum- 
•stance.s without interfering with the State rights, and that the next step they 
are desirous tor him to do is to seixe Colorado mines and operate them as Gov- 
ej'umont-owned mines. I asked him if the Colorado settlement Is uuywliere 
near, and If they thought of winning the strike. He said he could not see 
the end of eltlier que.stlons, and tlnit they may have the civil war in tlie 
titate of tiolorado over it.'’ 

I send thi.s to you fi>r wliat it is worth. 

Very truly, 


John D. lto( ici.:kki.i.kb. .Tr. 


t'l'he Ccjlurado I-'acl A Iron f'o., ra-nver, (’olo. .1. t'. WeilKu-n, prcsidenl.! 


July .3, 1914. 

JiY r>t!AB Ml!. ItocKEf'm.LEu: I liave yours of the 27th ultimo, quoting from a 
reiiort made to you of a conversation had with “ Gen. .lohn llrown ” at Tarry- 
town. 

This man lias been very active in the conduct of the coal strike and is believed 
to have participated, at lea.st by siiecille advice. In .some of liie murderous raids 
made on coal properlies and employees. He will not he able to have Ills case, 
under tlie Indictments for murder, tried before the Fedi'ral courts, tliough he 
and (dhers indicted witlt him may be able to secui-e a change of venue from Las 
Animas County. 

Ills statement that the next .steii desiriHl by bi.s iicople oil the part of the 
Government is that Ihe mines should he seized ami operated us Government- 
owned mines i.s lii accordance wilii the slalemenis generally made by strike 
loaders to tlie minors for the purpose of bolstering up the latter. 

Our coal production is averaging a lillle belter than it did immediately 
precotling the Ludlow outbreak of April 29. anil with a .smaller number of men. 
We attribute this. In large part at least, to the fact that since the Peileral 
troops have come into the field the saloons in the mining districts have been 
closed, as a result of which the men not only work more continuously, but more 
eHiciently while they are at work. A comparison of production during Jtine 
with April .shows an increase of about two-thirds of a ton per man per day. 
This means an average increase of -10 cents per day In earnings. 

Yours, very truly. 

Mr. John U. HocKKn5Li.EH, Jr., 

The F,]rrir, Seal Ihii hor. Me. 

Mr, Wei.bobn. Here is a file that starts with a letter of Starr .1, Murphy, 
dattsl Septemlier 8, 1914, addressed to J. F. Welborn, A letter addreH,sed to 
Johti f). Rockefeller, jr„ dateil September 10, 1014, signed by J. F. Welboru. 
Telegram dated September 12, 1014, addre-ssisl to Starr J. Murphy, signed J. F, 
Welborn. Next in the file is a sugested form of letter accompanying Mr. Starr 
■T. Murphy’s letter dated Septembi'r 10, aildressed to .1. F. Welliortt. Reply to 
the letter of Septemter 15 is dated September 18, adtlressed to Starr J. Murphy, 
slgne<l ,T. P. Welborn. Next Is a letter dated Septemlmr 16, addressed to J. F. 
Welborn. .signed Starr J. lifundiy. Reiily to that dabsl Septemiier 19, uddres.sed 
to Starr .T. Murphy, signed J. F. Welborn. The next In the .same fde is a letter 
of'October 5, 1914, addressed to J. F. Welborn, signed Starr J. Murphy. <1opy 
of reply dated October 9, addre.saed to Starr J. Muridiy. slgiuHl J. F. Welboru. 
Another letter, October 5. addressed to J. F. Welborn and signed Starr J. 
Murphy. Reply dated October 9, nddre6.sed to Mr. Murphy and signed J. P. 
Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

20 Broadway, 

Sew York, Xetttemlwr S, 191 j. 

0EA* Mr, Welboe.n : We have rend with great Intei-est the President’s letter 
on the Colorado situation, whkdi is printed in the moniing papers, a copy of 
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wliicli, they say, was sent to you among others. It .so happens that Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, jr., was at Tarrytown to-day attending the golden wedding of his father 
and mother, but Is returning to Seal Harbor to-night. I have Just had a few 
minutes’ conversation with him over the telephone, and he has asked me to 
write you on his behalf. 

The fact Unit the President of the United States has suggested a plan of 
.settlement and has given It out to the public produces a delicate situation 
which we have no doubt you gentlemen in the West will handle in the same 
careful and diplomatic way with which you have handleii the whole situation 
thus far, avoiding on the one hand any entanglement with the labor union, and, 
on the other, an attitude which would arouse a hostile public opinion. We are, 
of course, greatly interested, and If yon think we can be of any service in help¬ 
ing yon to prepare a reply we shall be most happy to collaborate on any draft 
of one which you may send us. 

Mr. Kockefoller asked me to repeat his former expres,slons of approval of 
the position which yon have heretofore taken with reference to having any 
one from this end come to Colorado for conference. He merely wished me to 
say that if. In your view, the publication of the President's proposition changes 
the situation so that you would now desire to have us do so, either I or Mr. 
W. U. Mackenzie King, or both, would arrange to come if you request it. He 
wished me to make it clear that this is not by way of sugestion, nor do wo In 
any way urge it, but he simply wishes you to know that while we feel, as we 
have always done, that this Is a matter which can best be handled by the 
executive oflieers of the company, nevertheless we at this end shall at any time 
be glad to cooperate in any way in which you think we can be of service. 

Very truly, yonrs, 

.Sr.Miii .1. Slrsi'HV. 

Jlr. ,T. P. Wni.iioiiN, 

President thv Coloriiilo Fiid cC Iron Cii., Denver, CoUt. 


SETWEMnEB 10, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockei'Et.t.ee ; The uncertainties of railroad financing here 
have been so intensitled by the war that I fear we are going to be almost 
without orders for rails during the last three months of this year. That 
fierlod is always the one of ligiitest demand for rails, but heretofore we have 
been able, when the natural requirements would not keep us running during 
the last quarter of any calendar year, to secure orders from some of our rail¬ 
road friends for shipment in that period in anticipation of their wants during 
the early months of the following. 

I talked with Air. Allller, late president of the Burlington, three weeks ago to¬ 
day In my olllce, and he agreed tliat as soon as bo returned to Chicago from 
the trip he was then on Into the Northwest, he would take the matter up and 
see if he could not give us a small order for early slilpraent. His unfortunate 
death, however, has placed this matter in the bands of other people, ivho very 
naturally are not disposed to act as quickly in our behalf as Mr, Allller had 
always been willing to <lo. I have taken the question up in about the same 
way with the Santa Pe and am hopeful of securing some order from them 
for" shipment before .Tanuary. Our sales manager, Mr. Chilberg, has gone to 
New York to .see the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific people, but my hope 
of securing business from them for shipment prior to 191.') is not very strong. 
Air. Bush, of the All.ssourl Pacific and 1). & It. G., is, I know, disposed to help 
us with an order, but confidentially I think will not act until after the annual 
meetings of those roads. 

For about three weeks we have been operating our rail mill on single- 
turn basis, which means a production of but from 12,000 to 15,000 tons per 
month, which is slightly more than 50 per cent of capacity. At this rate tve 
can not keep the mill running more than three or four weeks longer. This 
is the most unfavorable condition of business that we have had at the rail mill 
for 15 years. 

Conditions In the wire and nail business are happily much more satisfactory, 
yet at the best the sales in that department are not over 15 per cent of the 
normal output of the entire plant. Our wire and nails are shipped mainly 
Into the agricultural States, and the trade that we have enjoyed this season 
fairly well llhistrates the general prosperity with that class of trade. For 
the sis months ivlth August our sales of wire and nails were 10 per cent greater 
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than for the corresponding six months of Inst .year, which was the best spring 
nnd summer business we liad had in those lines. 

As to coal production we sliow a small Increase In August over July, whieli 
made it the largest month in point of production since the strike commenced. 
Unring the last two wetdis a number of men have left the strikers’ colonics 
and come back to work, witli the result that yesterday we bad a greater 
number of miners at work than at any time since the strike was called, and 
the production was correspondingly higher. If, ns I fear, we are obliged to 
curtail our operations at the steel plant, we will have relea.sed enough coal 
and coke now going there to in all probability enable us to take care of tho 
winter demand on us from coal customers, even thougli we do not materially 
increase our output at the mines. 

The President's letter, which was addres.sed to Messrs. Osgood, Brown, and 
myself, with its tliree-year truce proposal, will engage our attention for several 
days. Except for formal acknowledgment, which wilt be mailed to-mbrrow, 
we will have to await a general meeting of tlie operators before complete 
answer can be made, Tho provision tor reemployment of all strikers not found 
guilty of violation of the laws whlcii, carrial out literally, would Involve the 
discharge of a good many faithful employees, and the condition calling for a 
mine grievance committee with tho commission to l)e apiminted by tlie Presi¬ 
dent, wlilch would virtually Iiave cliarge of the conduct of our business, make 
it impossible to accept the President’s suggestions. I hope the matter will 
take such a turn as to make it possible to secure a personal Interview of 
satisfactory length with the President. I can not help but believe that be is 
not in possession of many of the Important fact.s, and that if acquainted with 
all of the conditions he would loan less in the ilirection of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization. 

Prof. E. It. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, ha.s been in Denver two or 
three days, and, at the sugge.stlon of a mutual friend, culled on me to-day for 
information concerning the strike. lie showed every appearance of having an 
open mind in the matter, and was interested enough to ask questions on 
practically every Inqiortant phase of it. Before la,' left he said lie believed we 
would win and was convinced tliat we should. I regret that we haven’t an 
opixirtunity of talking directly with more of tlie educators of the country wlio 
wield so large an Inftuenco in the formation of public opinion. 
yoin'.s, very truly, 

J. F. M klbok.v. 


Mr. John U. ItocKKFKi.r.nii, Jr., 

The TJyric, .S'eut Hurlor, Me. 


[’I'clcgraai.] 

Sni'TKMnKic 12, 19t4. 

SpABU J. SlURPlIY, 

26' Broadicuy, ^'cw York, A. Y.: 

Your letter 8th, with suggestions nnd olVcr of assistance much appreciated. 
-Am In telegraphic correspondence wltli Mr. Uockefeller concerning advisability 
of conference with President. It may be desirable for me to confer with you 
in New York. Would prefer that to your coming here for same reason that we 
thought it inadvisable for you to come some time ago. 

J. F. Wblbobn, 


26 Bkoadway, 

Acic York, Hciitember 13, 19U, 

Deab Mr. Wei-born: I have taken the liberty of sending to you, merely by 
way of suggestion, a draft of a pro|)ose<l letter from you ns president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to President Wilson, which embodies my personal 
view of what it would be proper to say In case it should seem wl.se for our com¬ 
pany to make a separate reply to the President’s letter. My understanding, 
bas^ upon newspaper reports, is that a separate letter was addressed to 
,vou, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., nnd this would offer an occasion. 
If it seemetl best, for a separate reply. I .should personally feel please*! if the 
time had arrived when our company could act independently, nnd as this Is a 
reply to a communication from the President, nnd not from the labor union, 
should think it might properly be made for our company alone, particularly 
ns it docs not involve any departure from the principle of united resistance to 
the attacks of the union. 
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My prlneipal thonglit In Ornfting tlie letter Is to give expression to tlie Idea 
Hint the coinpuiiy Is porfeetly willing to i>ut Into effect lie substance of the 
« affirmative recomroeiKlatlons of tlie President's (ionmilssionera, bnt Is not willing 
to enter into any negotiations with the I’nited Mine Workers of America with 
reference thereto. The company puts tlie question of enforcing the law squarely 
up to the public authorities, uiul refuses to nnike a deal with the bvbor union 
In order to secure the protection w#ieb It is entitled to under the law. My 
first thought was tiuit our acceidance of the President’s suggestions should be 
conditional upon the italling oh' of the strike. .My later view Is that such ac- 
ceptauce should lie without eoiidilions, tiiltiiig the |s>sition thiil .so far as we 
are concerned the strike is won; that the only reniuiniug question is that of 
preserving law and order; and that if the idtlaa-ilies will do that it is a matter 
of indifference to us whether the strike is called off or not. So far as the 
niecliauism for pstablisidng a means of eonnnunieation between the eoinpany 
and it* einplo.vees is coiicerneil, the suggestion is liroader than tliat of the I’resi- 
deni's eoramis.sioners, and is, as I nnderstainl, In accordaiiiv* with the views of 
yourself, and Mr. Bowers us exiiresseil in recent correspondence. 

Knowing that this undter is now lieing eonsiiiered in Denver, t am sending 
tills draft to you without laking time to (irst submit it to Mr. Itoi'kefeiler, Ind 
am sending him a copy; so please understand that lids is merely my personal 
view, and in any event it is merely by way of suggest ion withoul in any way 
Indicating a desire to de]iart from die policy wiiieb we have sleadfa.stly main¬ 
tained of leaving die decision of these questions to liie eveeiidve otliiws. 

With kindest regards to Mr, Bowers and yourself, I am, 

Yours, very ti'td,>. 


SlAHll .1, .MI'KI’HY. 


President .T. P. Wsuioiiv, 

VohraiUj Furl <(■ Irnii do., J>f’iirri\ Culn. 


My Beak .Sir; Yotir esieemed fat or of .‘tepieiiiiier .1, addrp.sspil to me as 
president of th(‘ Colorado Ptiel A Iron (..io., nidi reference to the iiresent labor 
troubles in the State of Colorado, was duly received. 

Oil belinlf of die company iieruiit me to tUiiiik yon for die continued interest 
wbicli you liave taken in diis matter and for your earnest endeavor to reach 
a solution of the dilticulties. Inilividually and on lielialf of the corporation 
I wisli to e.vpress cordial sympathy willi your fis'iing that this is a time when 
everything slioiild be done tliat It is possiliie for men lii do to see timt all 
untoward and direaleiiing cireumstanees of every sort lie taiieii out of die life 
of the people of the I'liited States. 

With reference to die specilic recmiiineiidadons of die coiiiiiiissioiiers of con¬ 
ciliation In the draft of die teiiditive liasis for die adjustment of the .strike, 
which Is IneltKled in your letter, the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. ro|ilip.s as follows: 

1. The eoinpany has always cooperated and will condiine to eooiterate with 
die public npthorlties in die enforcement of the mining and labor laws of the 
State of Colorado. The present stidute, whicli is recognized liy all to be a 
model of legislation looking to die preteetion of the lives and welfare of the 
workers, was ttrafted by a coniiiiittee of wliieli ojie of die principal oflkvrs of 
this company was a member. Mr. .lames Dulrymple, .Sbde iiisiieotor trf coal 
mines in die Stati* of Colorado, tesdtied liefore the eoiigre.ssioiial conmiittee dutt 
this statute crystallizwl into law iiiany of die practii.-es tvhicli hail liet'ii pre¬ 
viously adopted by the larger companies, and lliat die Colorado I'nel & Iron 
Co. raiiketl first in ailopliiig diesp Iniprovemenls in advance of the law- iiiaklug 
tlieiii compiilsory. 

2. Tlie company already lias in its employ all die men it can use, in view 
of the present hiisliiess condition, iinil. If they were neisled, it could readily 
get twice as many if it were not for the rules which you as Cotiunaader in 
Chief of the United State Army have estiibllshed on the grounii of mllitai'y 
necessity, whicli fortiid the company from giving emirioynmni to many who 
apply to It for work. Tlie company can not, therefore, guarantee emiiloynietit 
to former employees who are now on strike and who uiny hereafter apidy tor 
employment, but it will not di.scriiniiiate against tbeiii [irovided they have 
not been gnlity of violation of dm law. The etmipany will accept front SHch 
aiipiicant his affitlavit that lie has not lieen guilty of violation of the Jaw as 
sufficient proof of the facts tlierein .stated unless tiie company has iiffiranative 
evirtenee to the contrary. 

3. The company lias never iiennitted intiiiiiilution of unioh or noiumion men, 
and It will use every effort to prevent any suclt intimidation in the future. 
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4. The company will print and post in each mine the current scale of waijes 
and rules and regulations for that mine. 

5. The company, recognizing, ns It always has done, that the Interests of its 
sto<'kholUers and employees are really one and that neither can permanently 
prosper unless the Just rights of both are conservai, will at an early date 
invite its employees to unite with it in creating within the company a per¬ 
manent and impartial hotly which, while pix'serving to its iawful owners the 
control of the corporation, shall provide a mechanism for enabling the different 
elements in the company to iircstmt tlieir views and suggestions to one another, 
for tlie peaceful ailjustmenl of any dlfferimces which may arise, for a.ssuring to 
each workman the full henelit of his indivldutil skill and devotion lo the com¬ 
mon intert'st, and while la-eserving to him llie right to work on terms satis¬ 
factory tti himself iiml his employer free from molestation from without, shall 
at the same time assure to him proteilion against any unfair treatment from 
within the corporation to whicli he might otherwise swat to he liahle hji-renson 
of his independent position. 

6. The comitany will not employ any mine gnarils oilier (lian nm'SSfu;y wutcii- 
men. t^veept wiicre its proiierty or the safet.i of its emiiioyees is tlireatened. 

'i'he preservation of law and order and llie suppression of armi'd reholllon 
against the State of Colorado are mailers for the e.vcinsive (sinsideration of tlie 
State and FeilernI (Joveriiments tind are not within the province of tliis coriiora- 
lion. Tlie company denainds from flic pnlilic authorities protection against 
criminal attacks upon its pro|ierty and its eraiiloyees, and It will not purchase 
Immunity therefrom by entering into negotiations wilii [lersons or organizations 
engaged In or contemplaiing sucli iinlawfnl acts. 

Should you desire a conference, 1 will come to Wasinngton at any time that 
yon may suggest. 

Trusting that (Ids stalement will furnlsii a basis upon whicii yon ean secure 
thal lasting Industrial |ii‘ace which in holli tlie pulilie and private interest is .so 
greally to lie desired, X am, 

Sineeroly, yours, 

I’rrsitiriit i>f Ihf Coiftnuio Fml U Irifti Co. 


Dunveu, tic/ilemlicr IS, I'.ll.'i. 

.Mv IiE.M! Mr. Jti'Ri'Hv; I am very Ihankfiil for your kindne.ss in writing me 
on the l.'ith in.stant and stoidiiig me drtift of proiaisisl letter to llie l’r(‘sldeiit. 

As yon so W'ell ap[irecinte, it is an (■xtremei>' ilillicnil task to present a situa¬ 
tion like onrs so tliat it will command understanding and sympatliy from tlie 
public; consequently all of tlie assistance we can liave in tliis direction is most 
vnlimlile. 

Uefore receiving your letter, wo liad for .several days—In fact, since Jlr. Lei'ls 
tirrlval Monday afternoon—lieon engaged in the tiisk of framing a letter which 
would, ns tactfully as iiossilile, set forlli to tlie pnlilie oar iiolnl of view. Mr. 
Iah* tells m<‘ he sent Mr. Itoi’kefeller last niglit a ropy of the letter we drafted 
before your own arrived. 

We have totlay very carefully gone over tlie wliole suliject, and liuvi' been glad 
to emhod.i' in our letter some of your suggestions, i think you will tind that 
our letter, a copy of whicli I am Inclosing, contains all of your Ideas, witli two 
exceptions. X'lrst, we thonglit It would lie unwise to raise’ the question of mine 
guards, for It is one wliicli it is impossilile for (lie public to understand. If 
that particular point has Imiiressed tlie I’resident, I tliink I will be able to 
satisfactorily answer any question lie may ask concerning it. 

Vour paragraph 5, page 2: tVe felt it advisable to treat tills subject of your 
letter a little less siieciflcnlly than you hud done. We can develop tills subject 
In detail In our talk with the I’resident, as tlie discussion will undoubteiily liave 
relation to tlds point. 

But for Mr. Iice’s presence liere and the invalualile assistance lie has rendered 
In tlie preparation of our reply, I slioidd liave gone to New York for consulta- 
tloii wltli you; and considering tlie proliable puhlie erltlclsm of my iiresence at 
your offlee at tlie time wlicn It would liave been generally known Hint the 
iinswers to the Prisident's proposal were lieing prepared, I think it very fortu¬ 
nate that we have lieen able to make riqily direct from IX'iiver, with the public 
fully Informed as to my iiresence here. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. St.vkr .1. Mi ri’Hy, 

26 Broa4wBy, Neto York City. 
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26 Bkoadway, 

New york, Heptember IS, 19tJ^ 

■ Deau Mb. Wei-bobn : I nm sending you a further bateh of editorial clippings. 
I am impreasetl with the frequency with which they make the point that the 
parties should either accept the President’s plan or .suggest some other. It 
seems to me clear that public opiniou will demand either the acceptance of the 
President's proposition or some constructive suggestion from the operators. A 
mere refusal to do anything would be disastrous. It appears from the corre¬ 
spondence, that we liave all been considering certain constructive suggestions, 
notably in the line of a plan for enabling the different Interests in the company 
to exchange views witli one another and to peacefully adjust any troubles that 
may arise. It has -seemwl wise to defer these during the pendency of the strike, 
lest any action should be deemed a concession to the union. In view, however, 
of the President's action ,nnd particularly In view of the fact that the plan 
which Ae suggests is stated in his letter to be tentative, I think the time has 
come for tlie operators to bring forward their constructive suggestions. It Is not 
necessary to submit a perfected plan. That could hardly be done. Any plan 
which is proposed will, of course, have to receive the acceptance of our em¬ 
ployees, and I am inclined to think that a statement like that suggested in my 
letter of yesterday—that we were Intending to invite oui' employees to Join 
with us in formulating such a plan—would be all that is necessary at present. 

I notice the statement in the morning papers that the union ofticlals have 
accepted the President's plan, subject to ratification by convetition of the 
miners. Tills would .seem to call for early actioti on the part of the operators. 

I nm sure you will not misunderstand my motives In writing. I think it Is 
desirable that we should have a perfectly frank expression of opinion among 
ourselves, always with the understanding that you will merely consider our 
opinions for what they arc worth and will decide the questions in the llglit of 
your fuller knowledge of the entire sltualloii. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Stabh .1. .MuKruY. Esq. 

Mr. .1. E. Wr.LBORN, 

rremlcnt Colorado Fuel if Iron Co., Denver. Colo. 


Septe,mbee 19, 1914. 

Mt Dear Mr. Murphy: I appreciate your very thoughtful letter of the 16th 
instant, with suggestions for I'onsideratloti in the event of its being ueoes,sary 
to proixtse some plan to take the place of that lu-esented to tis by the President. 

I have been thinking along a litie in hartnony with your suggestions and shall 
carry your letter with me to Washington. Thanking you. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. E. Wei.born. 


Starr .1. Murphy, 

26' Broadwaij, Sew York, S. Y. 


26 Broadway, 

Sew York, October 5, lOI-i. 

Jlr. .1. F. Welrorn, 

The Colorado Fuel <i Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Welrorn: I have received n bill from Burrelle's Press Clipping 
Bureau for 224 clippings for Septeinl)er, at .SJ cents, amounting to $7.84. When 
you were here you suggested that the clippings be sent to Mr. Lee, which has 
been done. I am writing to ask whether, from his point of view, it la worth 
while to continue them, and I shall be glad to know also whether you desire to 
have them continued. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr .T. Murphy. 


Denver, Colo., October 0, lOJ-j. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy : Beplylng to yours of the 5th Instant regarding press 
flippings which you had subscribed for at my suggestion and have recently 
l)een forwarding to Mr. I.ec, from my point of view It Is unnecessary for us 
to continue these. ..... 

I was particularly Interested In learning the .sentiment of the press regard¬ 
ing the President’s proposal before our answer was forwarde<i. Since then it 
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‘’f expressions from the same papers to note the 

chan^, but In iny Jutlgiuent the time is now passed wlien further comment 
on this particular matter wiil have any interest for us 
Yours, very truly, 


.Starr J. Mcrphy, Esq., 

2(i Broadway, yew York, X. 5’. 


J. P. Wklroiix. 


President .T. P. WEt.aoRN, 

The Colorado I'uel <£• Iron Co., Dcii rcr, Colo. 

Dear HIr. Wemoen: What would you think of the Idea of havinit In each 
mine a mine committee consisting of representatives of the operators^and Ven- 
resentatives of the miners employetl in that mine chosen by the miners from 
theii own nmuber, which shouid be charged with the duty of enforcing the 
statutes of the State and also the regulations of the oompanv looking to the 
safety and comfort of the miners and the protection of the company's pronertv? 

.Some years ago I visited the George .Tunior Kepublic, and was greatly Im¬ 
press^ with the way that tiieir plan of local self-government worked. The boys 
and girls who were there were mostly of tlie unruly class, and a good luanv 
were sent there after conviction in the ciimiiial court.s. They, however made 
their own laws and enforced them, with the result that there was almost nb 
infraction of the rules. Even the most unruly felt that if they themselves 
passed the laws and were charged with their enforcement, it would lie iindignl- 
tl«l and fmilish not to do so. The entire force of public opinion was in favor 
of law enforcement rather than against it. Would it not work the same wav 
in our mines if a committee of the men themselves was cliarged with the re- 
.sponslbility of enforcing the rules? 

Such a mine committee could also be a medium of communication between the 
eiiiplip-ees and the operators on any matters of common Interest, and would 
take the place of the ohjectlonable grievance cominiltees referred to in the nlan 
which has been adopted by the President. Most of the adverse criticism arising 
from the operators’ refusal to accept the President’s plan in its entlretv Is based 
upon their apparent unwillingness to give the men any opportunity for an exnres. 
Sion of opinion. I am afraid this criticism can not be met by anything eS 
some organized means of .such expression. While we ourselves may be per- 
fectly sincere In our statement that at present the men have an opportunitv 
to present their views to the higher omciul.s, it is dillicult to convince the public 
of that fact, and con.sequently public opinion is hostile. This public opinion 
is an Iniportant factor in the situation and has got to be reckoned with 

Plea.se iinderstand that again I am merely thinking out loud, and send this 
to you for what it may be worth. 

I'ery truly, yours, 

Starr .1. Jlnieiiv. 


October 9, 19H. 

My Dear SIr. JIurphv: I have yours of tiie .ofli instant asking what I think 
of the idea of having at each mine a committee consisting of a representative 
of the operators and a representatlvi- of the miners, wliich should be charged 
with the duty of enforcing the statutes and the regulations of the company 
looking to the safety and comforts of the miners and the protection of the coiii- 
patiy’s property. 

I think such a plan, or a tnoditication of it. might be employed to advantage 
I have also considered with favor a suggestion you made when I was In New 
Hne^’ in some particular 

Ye.stenlay and tUy before Mr. Weltzel, our manager of the fuel department. 

1 f ^ suggestion last referred to and 

deciiM to perfect a plan along that line. It so happens that we also considered 
a part of the .suggestion contained In your letter of the .nth. which had not then 
been received. 

There are a number of things in connection with coul-mlning operations iiiucli 
to be desired. Some of them are noted below; 
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UoRularlty in wort;; efilcifncy: (teni'nil observancf? of rules ami ln\v.s; can 
(o guard against accidents; loyalty to the company’s intei’ests; cleanllnegs li 
the homes. 

Jlr. Weitzel and I thought that we might possildy develop a system of mark 
iiig for efficiency In some of those lines, and offer a prize to tlie one win 
made the host showing in a year, or some shorter period If that seemed ad 
visahle. My first tlioiiglit in coiiiiectioii witli it was that tlie contest sliouli 
take place at Pitch iiiiiie iiKleiteudeiit of iill file others. 

We have alreatly started on a iilan, wliicli was sugge.sted by Mr. Lee, o 
getting at the complaints ttf lite viirinns men, in some cases tlirough the doc 
tors, and at one mine tlirongli the store manager, wlio maintains a most inti 
mate relation willi all of tlie workmen. We liave started tills at only four o 
the properties and will try it there before extending tlie plan any further 
If it proves successful, we can work from It into sonietliing perhnp.s a littli 
broader. Hut I think we imist avoid now the appointment of a committee, ai 
that would come too near one of Hie demands of the miners’ organization 
which has bi'en fri-quenlly made and is expressed tiirough tlii'lr so-called tnici 
proposal presented by tlie President. 

I think, for tlie purpose of carrying out yonr idea of liaving a cnniiniltci 
charged witli tlie duly of enforcing tlie slatnles and the regulations as to safetj 
and eomfort of tlie men, it niiglit lie well In liave llio iiiaimger make the appoint 
ment without tliere being any feeling lliat a [lart of the committee rcpresenlei 
tlie company and the otlior iiarl tlie workmen. Ttiere are some mines at whicl 
undoubtedly our manager could select three miners wlio would be glad, am 
eoald be safely depeniled iipim to assume tin' respon.siliility suggested by you 
and would in every sense of the word he safe. In eonsiderlng this fonvari 
work, which I feel we must certainly ki-ep In mind, I am impressed with tin 
imi'Mirtanee of so eomposing whatever eominittees are found advisable as ti 
make it appear that tiiey ail re|iresent tlie same interest; in other words 
thnt there is but one interest whicli is in every scn.so of the word comnion, yc 
having it understood tliat the connnillee is ns free to consider ally eomplalnti 
or grievances of the men as lliotigh it were one entirely of their own .selection 
I fetd tliat the existing relations lietween ourselves and onr workmen is sncl 
as to form a natural foundation for tievelopiiient along thnt line. I also fee 
thnt every step should be niiide witii very great care, so as to avoid impress 
Ing the men witli tlie feeling tliat we are alarmed or tliink that we ougli 
to give them some representation wlilch heretofore they have not had. 

I want you to feel Hint your suggestions along that or any otlior line an 
most weleome, and whenever you wisli to think out loud aliout matters tlia 
coneern the company, I sliall he glad if you will put your thoughts on papei 
and mail them. I shall hope before tlie winter is over to have an opportunil.i 
of talking witli you again and reporting progress that we ai-e making aloii) 
tlie lines Hint seem to all of us linportaiit. Witli kind regards. 

Yours, very truly. 


SiAim .1. Mrnenv. Ksq., 

2S nroadiraii, .Ycic York, A'. 1'. 


.1. F. Wkj.born. 


Air. Wei.bob.\. Copy of letter of Xovenilier 12, addrcsseil In Sliicr .1. Mnrpliy 
signed .T. F. VVelborii. 

(Said oorrespondence is as follows:) 

IThe Coloriulo I-'m-l k Iron Co.. IlcriTcr, Polo. .T. P. Woltiorii. prosiUcnt.l 

NovEjrBER 12, 1014. 

Alv DE.vii AIk. Afnii'iiv: I have forwarded to you a copy of the report foi 
1913 Just received from the State coal-iiiine Inspectoi’. 

At page 11, Table No. i. Hie number of fatal aoeidents per thousand inei 
employed Is shown, and on page 13, Table No. 2, the production per fatalltj 
Is given. The American I'liel Co. actually makes a showing of fewer deathi 
per thousand men employed thaii anyone ekse. This Is presumably due, how 
ever, to the fact that that eompnny operated only a small part of the year 
and during the time but one of Its employees was killed. 

But for this exception, our showing in both tables Is materially hbtter that 
thnt of our competitors. I have no doubt that tills is due to the watchfulnesi 
and constant Interest of our miue superintendents and their superior officers 
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, : OOLOBADO COAL MINEES STBIKE. 

1 liHve taken steps tP congratulate them ami imhiu' them with the hlea of ex¬ 
erting their best efforts to remain In tlie front rank. 

Yours, very truly, 

St.vkb .T. Mitbpkt, Esq., 

26 Broadimy, New York Citii. 

Mr. Welborn. liOtter dateil h'oveial)er id, mhlre.sseil lo Mr. t'harle.s O. Ileytlt, 
26 Broadway, signed .T. K. M'eiltorn. 

(Said correspondenee is as follows:) 

fTlio ('olorudo I'll* 1 Iron Co.. KonvtM'. Coio. .f. !•’. \Vt>H>orn, pn sitliMil,) 

XovitMina:, Xd, 1014. 

Mv I1 e.\b Mu. IIkyot: 1 liave yours of Ihe .olli iaslant iiulosiiig a leller from 
Mr. .John .1. darter, eonierriiug eharges thai have i)een maile limt tlie coal 
mines of (iolorado pay only $12,066 a year luxes lo Ihe Stale and Nation. 

Mr. dartw a.sks for an oineiai statenv'iit of the taxes paid in (’olorado by 
all of the mines. I don't know whellier I oaii soi-ure tiiis information or not, 
bill will Ik^ able lo tell him wliat we pay and wlial inany of llio otiier eom- 
lianies pay. 

I assume ,voil desire tlmi ] slioiild make reply direel, and .sliall do so, send¬ 
ing you a eopy ol' my letter. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. (hi.VRi.Es O. Hevot. 

26 ItrttnilirinK Xi ir York (’itti. 

Mr. XVei.iiokn. Letter datml Xovemlter 21. addressed to .1. I’. M'elltorn. signed 
•Tolin Ft. Itoekefidler. Jr. Iteply daltsi Novemlier d. addressed to Mr. Ftoela*feller, 
signi'd .1. F. XVt'lliorn. 

(Said eorrespondeniv is as follows:) 

ITIie Colorado I'liol ,v Iron Co.. [)cnv(‘r. Colo. .1. 1'. WoIUoni. prosldelll.] 

NoVKiiiiEli 6, 1914. 

Mv De.mi Mu. HoeKEFEri.Eit: .leeording to tlie fi.giires received to-dtiy. which 
are praetioally complete, tlie iiltiralil.v of Carlson. Itepulilican candidate for 
governor, over Patterson is approximately :!.l.()I.Kl. The plurality of Farrar, 
Democratic candidate (or attorney general, over Ids next opponent, the Re¬ 
publican, is ainiost ,18,666. 

I'kirrar is tlie present incunilteni in tlie oilice lo wliidi lie lias just Ixam 
elected, and Inis lieen about the only relialde force for law and oriler In the 
statehou.se. His reelection serves to empimsize tlie sentiment in favor of law 
and order, exiiressed in the election of Ihe main part of the llepniilican ticket. 

Mr. Farrar lias been way aidively enga.ut'd I'or .siwi'ral niontlis in connection 
with the work of grand Juries in various c,i;d counties wliere indictments have 
been lirought against tluvsi' wlm pariieipaled in tlie rioting. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .loHN D. RocKurat.i.Eii, .Tr,. 

New York. .V. 1’. 


26 TiBOAbW.VT. 

Nine York, Norember 2 ), 161’i. 

Deab Mr. WEPnoRN: 1 have Just returned to the city, after an absence of 
several weeks in the South with my wife, and tlnd your letter of November 6 
regarding tlie giaitifylng pliiralit.v I'm' Carlson for governor and Farrar for 
attorney general. It woiilil seem Unit tlie election of this Republican governor 
and the reelectlon of this DemixTatlc attorney .general, both of whom have e,stab- 
llshed clear records os to their strmig sland for law and order, wmild indicate 
that tlie .sentiment of the prstple of (lolorado Is for law ami order, iiiiite irre¬ 
spective of party lines. 

Very cordially, 

.Tohx n. RocKEEEi.y.ER, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welkor.n, 

President Colorado Fuel t( Iron Co., Denver, Colo, 
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Mr. Welborn. C()|).v of letter, dated October .'ll, to Starr J. Murphy. 
(Said correspondence is ns follows:) 

(Tlie C'uIoraOo rucl & Iron Co.. PonTCr, Colo. .1. F. Welborn. president.] 


OcTOBEB 31, 1914. 

Mv Dear Mr. Mi rphy: I have yours of the 29th instant rcstardinR charges 
made against cerlain of our ("inployeea at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living 
at that place. The name of the person signed to the paper which you sent me 
is the same ns that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that she Is the 
minister's wife. 

At tlie time of the Ludlow affair tlie minister was very outspoken in his 
criticism of tlie coal companies, hut .seenual to regret his action when informed 
of the fads concerning tliat disturbance, lie has .soclali.stic tendencies, how- 
('ver, and I have hi'en informed that his wife is a Greek, yet they may both be 
jHirfcctly honest, and it is possible the charges made by the lady are true. 
At the same time It is rather hard to understand tliat such practices as the 
doctor l.s charged with could have been indulged in without our hearing com¬ 
plaints from other quarters, unless the mine .superintendent and others in au¬ 
thority are in tlie conspiracy with him. 

The matter is of such grave Imiairtanee that I will have it investigated thor¬ 
oughly at once, and of course will advise you of the results. 

We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunrise, but have re¬ 
frained from taking a course that would be unfair to him, or wouid indicate 
a iirejudice against him because of what may have been simply indiscreet 
.statements In connection with the Ludlow outbreak. 

The charges against the doctor rather overshadow those made against the 
foremen referred to, yet I shall investigate the latter quite as thoroughly as 
the former, and it I find that the charges against the foremen are correct, I 
shall not only put a stop to the practicc.s, but dispense with the services of the 
men who have bemi guilty. 

Yours, very tnily, 

.qrAiU! .T. JliniPHV, Ksq., 

26 Broadway, New Vo)7>, N. V. 


Mr. AVeuiiorn. Leller of October 15, from Starr .T. Murpby to .1. F. Welborn. 
Letter, reidy, dated October 9, 1914, addressed to Mr. .Murphy, signed .1. F. 
Welborn. On the same subject, cofiy of letter to 10. 11. Weltzel, signed J. P. 
AVelborn. Mr. Weilxel's reply, dated October 12, addressed to .1. F. Welborn. 
(Mpy of letter, tictober 21, to Jtr. Murphy, signed .T. F, Welborn. Oopy of letter 
from Mr. Murphy to .1. F. Welborn, dated October 2(1. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 


20 IlROADW.W. 

New York, Ortolxr 5, lOI.^. 


Mr. .1. F. Wei.horn', 

I'remh nI the Colorado Fuel tt Iron Co., Driircr, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Weeborn: I inclose a letter Just received from A. C. McChesney, 
.ir., camp pastor at Trinidad, Colo., asking Mr. Iloekefeller to furni.sh him with 
im automobile. Will you kindly let me know what you think about it? If Mr. 
McChesney Is In the employ of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and an automobile 
is necessary, would the company feel like furnishing It to him? 

Ycry truly, yours. 


Starr J. Mubphv. 


. [The Colorado Fud & Iron Co., iKnver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

October 9, 1914. 

Mv Dear Mr. Murphv : I have your.s of the .1th instant inclo.sing letter from 
Jfr. A. C. McChesney, camp pastor. 

I will look into his matter and let you hear from me Inter. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr .T. Murphy, 

26 Broadicay, New York, N. Y. 
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[The Colorndo Euel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo, J. I'. Wcihorn, president.] 

OcTOIiKIl 10, 1014, 

Jlr. K. H. W'EiTZKr,, 

ilamj/cr Fuel Department, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I Iiiclose liercwitli letter from Mr. Starr .1. ^lurpli.v, attaelieit to 
wlilcli is a letter written b.v llie Kev. JlrCliesney to Jlr. llocket'eller sollelting 
Jlr. Roekel’eller's liel]) in .securing an automobile. 

As I understaml tlie matter, Mr. McOliesne.v is tlie gentleman wlio is IiolOlng 
services in tlie camps in tlie Trinidad district, and .securing for his work $5 
per camp per moutli, and tliat lie is in no sense of tlio worii an employee of ours. 

No doubt ids work is commendable, but I don’t tielieve tliat either Mr. 
liockefeller or the company ought to be asked to furni.sli liim an nutomolilie. 
To do so would probalily open tlie way to a good many such contributions. 

Witli returns of tiic inclosures kindly let me liave your views. 

Yours, very truly, 


I'l'lie Colorado Fn,l ,1. Iron Co., fiiol dopnrtmont. I’noMo. Colo. K. II. Wcllzol, ninuajior; 
It. .1. Matto.snn, assisl.-inl maniigoi-.l 


I’ersonal.] 

tlCTOIlEU Ig’, 11114. 

Mr. .1. V. IVKinor.N. 

Preniilent, Denver. 

Dear Sir; I liavo your letter of Octolier 10 inclosing lelters from Jlr. Slarr .1. 
klurpliy and itev. MctJliesney. 

Sometime ago Kev. (laddi.s represented to me that Jlr. MKiliesney was a 
young man recently graduated from some tiieological scliool wlm was witliout a 
clinrge and was anxious to get into tlie cliarai’ter of work Unit our camps would 
furnish. Knowing Mr. JlcC.'licsney's father, wlio is an attorney in Trinidad, 
and knowing tliat lie comes from an excellent family I consented to guarantee 
Mr. ilcCliesney ,|5 and necessary traveling expenses for eacli service lie Iield in 
any of onr cainiis. He takes up tlie enlicclion at eacii service and deducts 
that from tlie $o iilus Ids traveling exiienses and we make the payment once a 
inontli. I do not consider tliat lie is an employee of tlie 0. F. & I. Co. 

I'ndoubtedly an automobile would assist him in traveling around the camp.s. 
An automobile would also be of great assistance to our superintendent of 
construction, Mr. Siitlierland; onr boiler inspi'ctor, Tlionms; our siiperintendeiit 
of waslieries; cliief electrician; tliree traveling mine clerks; and our veterinary 
surgeon. All of tlii'se men are culled on in emergencies and are required to 
report at different properties on as sliort notice as possiliie, yet none of tliem 
liave asked for an automobile and for very good reasons we liave not furnished 


tiny. 

Mr. Gaddis lias botlii’red me about an autonioliile for ids use in tlie Walsen- 
liurg district, but as yet lias iieen unable to make me see wliere we could be 
justified in furni.sldng him one. 

Tlie reason I have not recommended automobiles for the use of our Important 
traveling men enumerated above is tliat wlien tlie average man has a company 
automobile he finds so many trips tiint are apparently nece.ssary, and the auto¬ 
mobile will travel hundreds of miles for which tliere Is no real necessity. The 
motion-picture man, referred to in Mr. JlcCliesney’s letter, bought Ids own 
automobile, and we allow him toward its upkeep exactly what it would cost 
iilm to travel from camp to camp on tlie railroad train. 

I can not see why Mr. McChosney can not reach all of the places be goes to 
ill our service on regular railroad trains, and should he have a call for sortie 
sis'cial service at one of our camps I am sure that Mr. Thomas’s office in 
Trinidad would arrange to get Idm there by automobile in very short notice. 

Another thing, if Mr. Rockefeller granted a request of this kind they would 
soon become so numerous that the matter would become burdensome to him. 

I return herewith two letters inclosed with yours of October 10. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. M'eitzei.. 



BEPOKT OF. COMMIBSIOSr OSf ISMTSTBIAL aEUTIONS. 


[The Colorado Fuol A Iron Co., Donver, Colo, ,T. F. Wolborn, proaldent.] 

OCTOBESI 21, 1914. 

My De.\k Mr. McRrny: I ivtiirn liemvltli tlio letter of A. 0. Mc'Ohe.'tney 
written to Mr. Itoekefeller, soliiltin;? iii.'^ ;i.s.sistaii('e in tlie puroha.se of 11 k‘ auto¬ 
mobile, whlcli was reoeived witli your.s of tlie otli instant. 

Mr. Mc<iliesu(‘,v is tlie son of an attorney of some promincnoe living in 
Triniiiad, He but recently graduated from a theological scliool and solicited 
work at our camps. M'e were very glad to assist him, and in connection witii 
another mining company or two gnaranteeil sucli an amount per montli at eacli 
camp (whlcIi amount includea collections taken at such service) as justifieil 
liiin ill taking up tlie woi-k. 

It goes witliout saying tliat an aiitomoiiile would he of assistance to him, Init 
I could not advise Mr. Uoekcfeller to buy it. as Mr. McCresney suggests. Tiie 
autonioblle used by tlie niotion-pli’tur<> man referred to liy Jlr." Jlcriiesney was 
purcliased by tins man w itli Ids own money. 

We have a good many employees doing work of a general cliaracter in llie 
coal district wliose movements would lie facilitated liy automolilles, but we 
have not felt tiiat we were .iastified in spiaiding tlie iiecessar.v money to proilde 
them. 

The train service, in a general way, out of Trinidad to all the coal camps in 
timt district is fairly satisfactory, and 1 am sure if it will acconimiMlate tlie 
requirements of lialf a ilozmi or more of our employees doing general woi'k it 
.slionid take care of tlie niiiiister. 

Yours, very truly. 

Sr.iKR .1. Mi rphy. Ksq., 

26 1}road If IIII, \fir Yoii. , .1, I . 


2d liROAnw.VY. 

.Veil' York. (IftolH'r .id, t!>H. 

Devr Mu. WEcnoRN: I have yours of ftctoiier 21 witii I'egard to tlie antouio- 
bile wliicli Mr. McCliesney requested, for wliieli pltaise acceiit my tlianks. 

Yery truly, yoiu’s, 

Ktarr .i. Mcrphv. 

Mr. .1. F. Wki.iioun, 

Polnradn k'licl cf Iron Co., noire/-. Colo. 

Mr. Wei.boh.s-. I,efter from .leronie I). Cii-f-ene, dati-il Oi-toiier 23. 1914. 
addresscil to .1. F. Wellioi-n. Iteplj-. dated 0<-tolier Id, to .1. It (ina-iK-, 

{Sabi corre.siRindence is as follows:) 

[Tile Coloriulo Fuel &. iron Co., ili-livor. Colo, J. F, Welljorn, president.] 

OcTOUER, 10, 1914, 

My Hear Mr. CiiiEEXE; lYlieii I received yoiir letter of tlie !id instant, acemn- 
panying proof of tlie Atkinson reiiort to he issniHi liy tlie Federated (iouncH 
of Churcln's, I tlioiiglit 1 would he aide to make re]ily to certain stiei-iiic cliarges 
wltliin a day or two, lint I found tt absolutely impossible to do so. 

Mr. Herrington, however, is going over the report carefully now. Hint by 
Monday I think I can send on an an.swer to tiie statements that we tiilnk it 
desirable to correi-t. 

Yours, very truly, 

.Mr. .lEiioiiE I), (Irke-m;. 

• 26 IlroinliraI/, Xfir York. \. V. 


26 Bro.vdway, 

Ketc York, (Mohor 3.1, Of }. 

Dear Mir Wet.uorn: Will you lie good enougli to let me kno-u- whethei- it lias 
seemed best to file an aiiswer to tlie .Atkln.son report for insertion in the aii- 
jiendix of that reiiort? Tlie reason I ask is tliat wlille I sliould defer wliolly 
to your judgment in tlie matter, I wisli to make sure that our decision either 
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to answer or to Ignore the report is made within (lie time allowed Instead ot 
allowing the matter to go by del'iiult. I am expecting momentarily to Ite nske<l 
by Dr. Macfarland what we have decided to do, ami it is only because I have 
Iteen the one la communication wltli him that I send tins Imiuiry. 

Very truly, yours, 

•ItuioiiK D. Gbeenk. 

Mr. Jambs F. Wei.bok.x. 

President Colorado Fuel it Iron Co.. 

ItosUm Iluildiufi, Denrer, Coin. 


Mr. Welboun. liCtter from .lesse D. Xortlicntt, dated Sei)teml«>r 10, addressed 
to Mr. J. F. Welhorn. tlopy of reply dattsl October 2. addressed to .fudge 
Northeutt. signed .1. F. Welliorn. Also iii the same file I'opv of a letter ilated 
October 2. adilressed to .lolin 1). TtocUefeller, Jr., signed .1. F. Welhorn. 

(Said corres[iondence is as follows;) 


tr.mv olVicc (If .t.'SBo I). N'orllicidt, Chroaicle-XcwR Iliiilrtlng. Trinldnd, I'lilii.l 

SEI-IKMIIKI! 10. 101-1. 

Hon. J. F. WEr.noBN, 

Boston Block, Denrer, Colo, 

Dear Mr. WEi.amiN: I mn forwarding you under another cover eojiy of the 
mine workers’ original brief Just received from Dr. Foster this morning. Horry 
I eotdd not get more of these, but this is all lie sent me. 

Yours. Irnly. .Tk.ssi-: I>. .VouTHen'i-r. 


(The I'el.irmle I-’ii,-] ,V, Iren f'o.. Ii.-nvrr. C'ole. .1. t'. Welhoni. iin-sidotil. i 

October 2. 101-1. 

Ma* Dk.su .InxiE NoirrnrarTT: T am imicii obliged for yours of tlie lOlh 
ulllmo. receiveil widle 1 was in tlie Fast, inclosing copy of llie original brief 
for llie strikbig miners, rihich you r(‘ceived from Dr. Foster. 

Yours, very truly, 

Judge Jeske D. XoRTHf iri'-r, 

Trinidad. Colo. 


fThe rolorado I'llel k Inai Co.. Itenver, Colo. .1. F. Wellioi-n, president.! 

(k'TOBKR 2. mid. 

Mv De.mi 51r. ItocKEFKi.i.i-at; Home time a.go you asked me for some copie.s 
of tlie brief for the siriking miners in (lie ca.se before tlie congressional com¬ 
mittee. but I was unable to send you as many as you wanteil. 

On my return from the Fast I find that .Tnd,ge Northeutt ha.s secured for me 
another copy of (he brief, wliich I am inclosing herewilli. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .John D. Rockekeli.eu, Jr., 

Xetr York, N. Y. 

Mr. Wei whin. Letter of .lane It, 11114. addressed to .1. F. Welhorn, by John 
D. Rockefeller, .)r. Copy of reply daled June 8, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, 
signet] J. F. Welhorn. 

(Haiti corre.siiondence Is as follows;) 

26 Broadway, 

Sew York, June S, 191^. 

Dear Mr. WEr.noR.x: T send you lierewith a h'ttei' which explains itself. I 
have made no reply. Please do what you think best with it. 

Very truly. 

.loHTt n. RoCKETEI.hEB. 

Mr. J. P. Wemobn, 

Presiient Colorado Fuel <£ Iron Co., Iienrer, Colo. 
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IThe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co„ Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president] 

June 8, 1914. 

Mv Dear Mr. IIockefeller ; I have yours of the 3il instant, inclosing a letter 
from Des Jlolnes, purporting to contain information of valne concerning cer¬ 
tain incidents in connection with tlie attnck.s on mines and employees last month. 

I tldnk it advisable to learn more about tills, and will take immediate steps 
to do so. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John P. IIockefei.ler, .Tr., 

26’ Broadway, Ncio York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter dated May 30, 1914, to J. F. Welborn from J<*n 
I). Itockefeller, jr. Letter June 8, addressed to Mr. Itockefelier, signed J.'P. 
IVelborn. 

(Said correspondence i.s as follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

New York, May 30, ISH. 

DE.VB Mr. Wbuiorn : I am sending you under separate covin' a copy of my tes¬ 
timony before the Committee of the llou.se on Jiines and Mining in VV'ashlngton. 

'Only recently have I lieen aide to obtain a few copies of tlie testimony. If you 
alr^dy have a copy, or one is on tile in your otHce, I would appreciate your 
returning this copy, since I liave but livo or three. 

Yery truly, 

■loHN 1). ItoCKEl-ELLER, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado Pari d- Iron Co.. Urn n r, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fui'I Si Iron Co., Driivor, Colo. .T. F. Welborn. president.] 

June 8, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I bave yonrs of tlie .30lb ultimo advising that you 
were sending me under separate cover a copy of your testimony before the Com¬ 
mittee of the House on Mines and Mining in Wasliington, tind asking me to 
return same if we already liave one for our oflice. 

We liave a copy in our legal department wldcli will .serve our purpose very 
well, and I have put off answering your letter, intending to return your copy us 
soon as it was received. It seems to bave been delayed, however, as it has not 
as yet reached me. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .Tohn P. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broadway, Note York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter dateil July 20, addressed to John P. Rockefeller, 
jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence Is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co„ Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

July 20, 1914. 

My Pear 5Ir. Rockefeller : From the numerous letters <if commendation that 
I have received, and the frequent requests for additional copies of the bulletins 
issued under Mr. J.ee’a direction, I am convinced that the work he has inaugu¬ 
rated is doing some gooil. 

So far I have heard very little from the newspapers, but have had many letters 
from ministers, educators, and associations of manufacturers and chambers of 
commerce. 

Y'ours, very truly, 

Mr. John P. Rockefelier, 

26 Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter dated June 3, signed by John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
addressed to Commaniler John H. Moore, AVaslilngton, D, 0. Copy of reply 
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signal by John H. Moore, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, dated Washington, 
June 1. Copy of another letter from Col. I. Lockett, at Trinidad, Colo., ad- 
dres.sal to Commander .John H. Moore. Also letter from .Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
dated July 10, addressed to J. P. Welborn. Letter from 10. H. Weltzcl, dated.- 
July 16, addressed to J. F. Welborn. Copy of letter of July 22, addressed to 
Commander John H. Moore, Washington, D. C,, slgne<l J. P. Welborn. Copy 
of letter of July 22 to John D. Rockefeller, signed J. P. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

JrxF. 3, 1914. 

Deae Sie: Your letter of June 1, Inclosing copy of a letter to you from CoU 
Lockett, together with several copies of your pamphlet. Information for Immi¬ 
grants Concerning the United States, is received. 

I note with Interest the offer you make on hehalf of .vcnir society to supiily the 
mine operators of Colorado as many of your Icatlets as can be used, and will 
gladly refer your kind offer to the committee representing the operators. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefet.leii, Jr. 

Commander John H. Mooee, 

The Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., June 1, I9ti. 

Jlr. ,loHN P. Rockekeu-ek, .Tr.. 

New York City. 

Peak Sie: Inclosed you will please tind a copy of lelter and marked copy of 
our Pamphlet No. 1, which I have received from Col. Lockett, commander 
Eleventh United States Cavalry, at Trinidad, Colo. l!y return mall 1 sent to 
Col. Lockett 3,000 copies of our dilferent boidilets and offered to supply him 
gratis with as many copies as he could use. 1 would call to your attention 
paragraph 5 of the leallet marked by Col. Lockett. 

It would give our society much pleasure to supply gratis to the mine operators 
of Colorado as many of our leallets as they can use. 

Yours, cordially. 


Jno. H. Mooee. 


Under another cover I am sending you samples of our three leallets. 


ITEAnQfAllTEES El.EVENTn CaVAUIY, 

Trinidad, Colo., May It, 191^, 

Coiiimander John H. Mooee, 

The Wyoming, Washington, D. 0. 

Sie: (1) I’lea.se send me copies of Leaflet N'o. 1. inclosed herewith, printed In 
languages, as follows: Five hundred, Mexican language; 500, Italian language; 
250, Creek language; 2.50, Slav language, for such people as Montenegrins and 
Bulgarians. 

(2) The.se leaflets have been recommended to me tor distrilmtlon in this sec¬ 
tion, and it 1? unilerstood that you furnish them free of charge. 

(3) It is believed that much good can be accomplished in this troubleil dis¬ 
trict by such distribution. 

Respectfully, 

I. Lockett, 

Colonel Clrvenlh Cavalry. 


ir.vPTi? 

Seal Harbor, Me., July 10, ']9t!,. 

Peak Mr. Wei.boen: I inclose herewith copies of a letter from Mr. .John IL 
Moore, chairman of committee on Information for aliens, a letter to him from 
Col. Lockett, and my reiily to Mr. Jloore; also two copies of pamphlet referred ta 
I am wondering whether the fuel company would care to use any of these 
pamphlets among its men? 

No acknowledgment of this letter is neces.snry. 

Very truly, 

John P. Rockefellee, Jr. 

Mr. J. P. Welbokn, 

Denver, Colo, 

38819—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-45 
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[The Oolorado Fuel & Iron Co., fuol departuM»nt. PueUlo, (’olo. 

B. J. Matteson, assistant manager.] 


K. 


H. W(dtzel, manner; 


l>r T T. .T 1914. 

Mr. .T. F. Welbobn, 

Prvsidcnt, Denver, Colo. 

Dkar Sib ; Referriiip: tii .vuur letter of July 14 in regard to circular contain¬ 
ing “ Information for immigrants.” 

I believe we could use a number of these to good advantage, and would like 
to have about 1.000 printed in the Itallnii language, liiO Greek, and 1.000 Slavish. 
Do not believe that we will ncetl any in English or Mexican. 

Yours, very truly, 

E. H. Wunjici,. 

fThe Colorado Fuol & Iron Co.. Denver. Colo. .T. !■'. Welborn, pivslilcnl.l 


.Tuly 22, 1014. 

('ommander .Tohn H. Moobb, 

Chairman Cnmniittre on Information of Alirna, 

The Wjiominii. M'ashinf/ton. D. ('. 

Dear Sir: A f('w days ago I received from Mr. Ttoekefeller a copy of your 
letter to liim of .Tune 1 and received eo|)y of his reply relating to a pamphlet 
gotten out under your direction for the informalioii of aliens. 

‘Prompted |jy your statement to Mr. Itockefeller that you would tie glad to 
supply grati.s to the Colorado mine operators as many of the leallets as we can 
use, I will ask you to send addressed to me. Boston Building, Denver, Colo., 
l..o(kl printed iu the Indian language. 1.."(I0 printed in Slavish, and 8(XI printed 
In Greek. 

IVe can use most of these at our own mines, and I shall undertake to dis¬ 
tribute the remainiler among .sona* of the other I'ornpanles. 

Thanking you for the opiwrtunity to distribute this class of information, 
I am, 

Tours, very truly. 


(The Colorado I'uel & Iron Co., Denver. Colo. .1. F. Welborn. president,] 

.Tcr.y 22, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Hockefeu.eii : Acting on the sirggestion conlained iu yours of 
the 10th lustaut, X have ordered from Mr. .Tohn H. Moore, chairnian of the 
committee on information of aliens, 8,800 copies of his pamphlet iiriiited in 
variou.s languages. 

We will u.se most of these at our own |iropertie,s and I will find distribution 
for the remainder through some of the otluT companies. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. RocKEm.i.ER, Jr.. 

26’ Brrjadxray. New York City. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter. Dctolier 1. addressed to Starr J. Murphy, 
signed J. P. Welborn. Re|ily from Starr J. Murphy dated Detober .I. 

(Said correspondence is as follow.s:) 

[The Colorado ITiel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn. president.! 

October 1, 1914. 

Mr Dear Mr. Murphy: I Inclose herewith clipping from yesterday's issue 
of the Pueblo Star-Journal, showing its editorial comment on one of our 
recent advertisements. 

Tours, very tnily, 

Starr J. Murphy, 

26 Broadtray, New York, N. 7. 

[The Pueblo Star-Journal, September 30, 1914.] 

CORPORATION OPENS UP. 

One of the most interesting pieces of information which lias come to the 
surface from beneath the censorship which most large corporations have 
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hitherto maintained over their business is a statement made public by tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. recently. It is as follows: 

That during the past 11 years Mr. .Tolm D. Ilockefeller lias received in the 
way of dividends from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Go. the sum of $960,000, and 
tliat during that same period of 11 years the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paid 
out In wages the sum of .$92,817,000, or the sum of $100 paid in wages for each 
dollar paid in dividends. 

The people of this State havi' begun to think a little since reading that 
statement The Star-.Tournal has received a number of inquiries asking If the 
figures as printed were correct, and it should be known that the figures are 
correct ns given, all of widcli may bo verified by tlie books of tlie company. 
People who have cussed tlie oil magnate and his policy liave been fair enough 
to state that the policy of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In this connection Is 
most surprising and a welcome addition to the volume of commendable facts 
which are here and there condng to the surface a.s the big corporations of the 
country take the lid off sufficiently to let the iieojiie Itnow some of tlie things 
which they should know In connection witli tlieir business operations. 

In fact, this fault is the real fmindation of much of tlie criticism which Is 
leveled at “big business,” as it Is termed. “Big business” has its virtues if 
it will only have coiisideratlon enough for its own welfare to b't tliosi* virtues 
become known. Wlien a.ssalled from various angles tlie policy of most ciiriiora- 
tions is to rcniiiiii silent, ami tliereliy tacitly admit by their silence that the 
charges being made have some foundation. 

Tlie recent sliowing mailo b.v tlie steel works under tlie present management 
is a credit to tliose in cliarge of tlie corporation. 

If .lobii D. Itockefcller tiad only taken $1 in dividends out of the operations 
ol tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, for every .$10 ]iaid in wages, it would still 
have been a most generous policy, lint the fact tliat he has taken $1 in divi¬ 
dends while paying his employees the muniticent sum of $100 in wages stamps 
him more ns a philanthropist tliaii as a shrewd business man, as there are 
few other big cor]ioration,s wliieii would be .satisfied to slay with any concern 
which brought such little financial return ns the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
has brought to Mr, Koekefeller, and through It all he has been maligned as 
few men have ever bivn. 

Whiie on tliis sub.iect it Is pertinent to ask vidiat kind of a hole $92,000,000 
would make in tlie business of Colorado if Mr, Itockefcller bad given the word 
9 or 10 years ago, after coming tlirough much the same kind of a crisis lie 
has been facing during tlie past year, to close up his interests in Colorado? 
“Some hole,” to be sure; about eight and one-half million dollars in wages a 
year would have been tlie size of the vacuum every 12 months, not to mention 
tlie additional loss of business wlilidi the failure to operato Mr. Koekefeller's 
properties in Colorado w'ould have caused to other lines of buslnes.s. Tlie 
actual size of the hole which llie withdrawal of Mr. Roekefeller'.s entire in¬ 
terests In Colorado would create simply can not be estimated, but It is fair to 
state tliat not a man in Colorado would escape tlie pinch tliat would surely 
follow such a step on the inirt of the head of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
The fault which should be found with Mr. Rockefeller is tliat he has bi'en 
content to sit idly by all tliese years and stand the gaff of eritieism wilhout 
taking the inside of his Colorado operations to the people. Tliey are fair; 
the lu'ople are just and will give any man or any corporation a square deal 
which Is not afraid to lift tlie lid and let the people know the truth, which tiie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. now seems to realize is the proper tiling for it to d i. 


26 Bbo.4bwat, 

New York. Octohrr S. 

Mr. J. F. Wsn.BosN, 

President The Colorado Fuel d- Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

De.ak Mr. Wet.born : I have yours of October 1 inclosing clipping from the 
Pueblo Star-.Tournal. This Is fine and sliows how effective intelligent publicity 
can be. I hope it will be kept up. 

Very truly, yours. 


Sr.iRii .1, MrRPHv. 
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Mr. Wbibobn. Copy of lettei' (late<l June 22, addressed to Mr. L. M. Bowers, 
Binghamton, N. Y., signed J. F. Welboru. Copy of letter dated .Tune 23, ad- 
dres.sed to Starr ,T. Murphy, signed J. F. Welborn. Mr. Muiphy’s reply, dat^ 
June 27, addressed to J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Tuel & Iron Co., Henver, Colo, J. F. Welborn, president.) 

June 22, 1914. 

My DE.rB Mr. Bower.s : I am sending you a few copies of a special erlition of 
the Boulder Camera. You will reineniber that Paddock, the wlltor, along with 
some of the military olllcers took up an educational campaign In northern 
Colorado some weeks ago. He has enough enthusia.sm to be effective not 
only through his paper hut in addressing an audience, and, while not a prac¬ 
ticing prohibitionist, told me to-day that ho believes in State-wide prohibition 
and thought there was a good chance of its carrying next election. 

The beneficial results of closing the saloon.s in the coal-inlnlng districts are 
a pleasing surprise to everyone. The average production per man since the 
.saloons were closed has increased very materially; in fact, we are now pro¬ 
ducing fully as much coal as we did Immediately prior to April 20, and our 
daily reports show about 10 per cent fewer men digging the coal. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. L. Jf. Bowers, 

Binyhamton, K. Y, 


[The Colorado Fuel .1- Iron Co., IVnTer. Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

June 23, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy: I am sending you to-day a few copies of a special 
edition of the Boulder Camera, a dtiily [taper with a comparatively small circu¬ 
lation, hut wielding a good deal of inlliicnce in the .State. 

The editor is one of the most enthusiastic adherents of law and order and 
has, largely at his own expense, conducted some very prolitabie educational 
campaigns In northern Colorailo, the most important agricultural district of 
the State. 

I can hardly Imagine your having lime to look this paper over entirely, hut 
thought that some one in convei'sation regarding our alTairs mlglit refer to 
this paper or the work of Its editor and it would be desirable for you to have 
a copy on file. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. IfuRPHY, 

26 BroadKay, Xnc Torle, N. T. 


20 Bboadwat, 

New York, June 27, t9U. 

Deab Mr. Welbobn; I have yours of June 23, and have also received the 
copies of the Boulder Camera which you have sent. I shall look over them 
at the first opportunity. Mr. Bowers forwarded to me yotir letter of .Tanuary 
22 on the suhlect. I am sending a copy of the paper to Mr. Rockefeller, jr. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr .1. Murphy. 

Air. J, F. Wei,born, 

The Colorado Fuel c6 Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Air. Welborn. Letter from Starr J. Alurphy, dated .lune 20, 1914, addressed 
to J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

20 Broadway, 

New York, June tO, 19U. 

Dear AIr. Welborn: I duly received yours of .Tune 1C and have to-day the 
copies of the Canon City Record and the statement of the “ Strike situation in 
Colorado.” The latter I had seen before, and am glad to have these extra 
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copies. The Canon City Record is interesting reading, and I am glad to see 
that the citizens of Colorado are taking action in defense of law and order. 
Very truly, yours, 

Stabb J. Mubpht. 


Mr. .1. F. Wei,born, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. WE 1 .B 0 RN. Copy of letter of Jiine 16, addressed to Starr .T. Murphy, signer! 
.T. F. Welborn. Copy of another letter of the same date addressed to Mr. 
Slurphy, signed ,T. F. Welhorn. Mr. Murphy’,s reply dated June 20. 

(Said correspondence i.s as follows:) 

[The Colorado Tuel & Ii’on Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.1 

Ji-NE IG, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Merpiiy: This will serve to introduce Rev. R. F. Cliandler, 
pa.stor of the First rreshyterian Church, Trinhlad, Colo. 

Mr. Chandler is well acquainted with conditions in the southern Colorado 
strike district, and it you and Mr. Rockefeller can give him a few moments of 
your time he and the writer will appreciate it. 

Yours, very truly. 

Starr J. JIubphy, Esq., 

20 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 

[The Colorado I'ucl A Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F, Welborn, president.] 

June 16,1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy: .\t IIk' request of Mr. R. E. Chandler, pastor of the 
First I’re.shytei'ian Church, of Trinidad, Colo., I have to-day given liim a letter 
of introduction to you, ns he expects to make a trip to the East In the near 
future, and Is desirous of seeing Jfr. Rockefeller if possible. 

Jlr. Chandler has been a good friend of our company and is acquainted with 
conditions in .southern Colorado, and I am told Is decidedly in favor of law 
and order. 

I don’t like to hui'dcn you with calls from people in the IVest, and don’t 
suppose you will learn anything from Mr. Chandler that you have not already 
heard from other sources, yet it is not alway.s easy to decline requests of this 
cliaraeter from people who have been particularly interested In our side of the 
controversy. 

Yours, very truly. 

Starr J. Mi-kphy, Esq., 

20 Broadway, Keto York, N. Y. 


26 Rroadway, 

A'cm York, .tune 20, lOl'i. 

Dear Mr. IVelborn: I have yours of June 16 witli regard to the Rev. R. E. 
Chandler. I shall be happy to see him when he comes East, but do not believe 
he will be able to see Sir. Rockefeller personally. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. J. F. Weeborn, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

Sir. Weeborn. Copy of letter of .lune 9, 1914, to Starr J. Slurphy, signed ,T. F. 
Welborn. Reply, dated June 12, to .1. F. Welborn, signed Starr J. Slurphy. 
(Said corresi»ondenco is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Donver, Colo. .1. P. Welborn, president.] 

June 9, 1014. 

SlY Dear SIh. Mu-rphy: The Pueblo Chieftain of the 8th Instant contained a 
statement by IJeut. Bigelow, and In Its Issue of this morning has a statement 
by Lieut. Benedict, both of whom participated in the Ludlow outbreak of April 
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20. Although the CJileftaln is now going to your offic*, addressed to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, I am sending you, under aei>arate cover, an extra copy of each of the 
ls.sues referred to, as well ns a blue-print lunp of Ludlow and vicinity. 

I imagine you are frequently n,ske(l about thi.s affair, and It occurred to me 
that the statements of those two military officers ami the map might enable you 
to form a little more accurate opinion of tlie incidents and surroundings in 
connection with it. 

I have .lust received copies of Tlie Military Occupation of the Ooal-Strike 
Zone of Colorado, and am sending one of these to you also. 

Very truly, yours. 

Sr.^EE .T. Mniruv. Ksq.. 

2S Broadvay, Ncio York, N. Y. 


2fi Broadw-Vt, 

Kew York, June 12. 191 >i. 

ilfr. .T. F. Welborx, 

Pr<si4cnt the Cnlorniln Furl rf Iron- Vo.. Ilrnrcr. Colo. 


Peas Mr. Welboex : I have yours of .Tune 9. and have al.so received the copies 
of the I’ueldo Ciiieftaln and Tlie Military Occn|>ation of tlie t'oal-.Strike Zone of 
Colorado and tiie blue-print map of I.ndiow. I am greatly obliged to you for 
setiding me these, particularly the statement of l.ietits, Bigelow and Benedict. 
Tliese arc the first sfateiiauits I liave seen from tniual participants in the Lud¬ 
low afl'iiirs. Tliey conlirni in all essential particulars tlie statements tnitde by 
Sla.i. Boughton, htit are intich tiiore valttable. as they are frotn eycwitnesse.s. 
Eventually tlie tnitli is going to he known, ifitli kindest regards. I am. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr .T. Mfiipitv. 


Jlr. WEi.noBX. I.etter from Starr .1. Muriiliy to F. Welhorn, dated Septem- 
lier 1.'). 

(Said correspondence is as follows:1 


26 Broadway, 

New York, Fcpirmhrr 15, lOUi. 

Pear Mr. AVet.borx : T ini'lose herewith the first hatch of new.spniter clip¬ 
pings of editorials witli reference to tlie President's message on tlie .settlement, 
of tlie strike. I will forward you from day to day otlier clippings as tlicy 
come In. 

A'ery truly, yours. 


Starr .t. MtrRrPY. 


Mr. .T. F. WEt.RORX. 


FrcMdent Colorailo Furl Iron Co., Drnvrr, Colo. 


Mr. Wet.rorx. Letter of date of September 17 to J. F. Welhorn, signetl by 
Starr .T. Murphy. 

(Said corresiKindence is as follows:) 


26 Broadway, 

Nrir York, Fcptemhrr 17,1911/. 


Mr. J. F. Welbokn. 

President Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. lien err Colo. 


Pear Mr. Wei.borx : I Inclose herewith newsiiaper clippings which have Just 
been received by me. 

Very truly, yours. 


Stab* J. Muephy. 


Chairman Watsu. At this point the coinniission will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock. 


afternoon session—2 P. M. 


Chairman Walsh. Referring for a moment to the letter of June 9, written 
by yourself to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Welborn, who Is John P. Brockway? 

Jlr. Welbobn. I don't know. He Is some one who. if I reineniber correctly— 
his letter Is not in my files. I sti[i|wisc I returned it, iiltliough the letter to Mr. 
Rockefeller does not show that. He is some one who wrote to Mr. Rockefeller 
omcerning the probable purchase of the Rocky Mountain News, or some por¬ 
tion of their bond issue. 
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■ Chairman Walsh. Do you know the details of the proposition? 

Mr. Wklboen. No ; I know It was very vague iu form; more a suggestion tliiin 
a proposition. 

Chalrumii W.vlsh. Referring to the letter of William I'. At hey- 

Mr. W'euiobn (Interrupting). 1 don't know that I Imve that. I haven’t all of 
the copies. 

Chairman Walsh. I think tliat the letter of IVilllaio I’. Alliey seems to he 
mislaid. It is not iu the file- 

Mr. Weluokn (Interrupting). Yes; that was, 1 am (piile sure, relunied to 
New York 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, I will read part of it | reading]: 

“ NovE.MiitK 13, 1914. 

“ My Dear Mu. Rockefeller: I return herewitli letler of William I’arl: Atliey, 
reeeiviHl with yours of the Kith instant. We have fountl it nece.ssary to casli a 
good many of these <-ertifieales of lndel)tednes.s issued to the memliers of tlie 
State inliltia, or Iiuve considered it advisable to do so, and if tliis young uian’,s 
eircuni.stanees are as he lias stated them I lielieve we slioiild neeonnnodate him. 
I suggest, therefore, ttiat you refer liini to me,” etc, 

Ilow many of tho.se certiticates of indelitediie.ss did you cash? 

Mr. Welhoun. I can't tell you .lust exactly iiow many we actually cashed, liut 
we liave, altogether, incitiding those received for supiilies sold the militia from 
our store.s, .somelliing like ijiT.YOtX) or .'fSlMitHI of the certiticates, or railier the 
homis that the ccrtilieates were e-\ehanged tor. 

I sliould like to say that we cashed no cerlilicates until after tlie approjiria- 
tion Imd heen«made by the extra session of tlie legislature and tlie legality of 
Hie act estaldisheil or approved, anyway to our salisfiictioii, by legal opinion. 
Cliairman W.si.sii. Referring to the letler from .Mr. Rockefeller of .itiiie 9, 

(pioliiig correspondence lietwei'ii liimself and Klhert Ilul.iliard, of East Aurora'- 

Mr. iYKLMoii.N. Yes. 

Chairman IVvi.sii. Did you contriliule that tfRld mentioned in that letter? 
Did you buy l.tKK) of ids fiapers? 

Mr. Wm.iiok.x. Wo iioiiglit some iitinilier; if tlie figure is stated at .‘id.'iO in the 
letler. Hint is tlie correct amount; ye.s, 

(lliairman W.si.sit. Is Elliert Iluliliard (pioted Iu these Imlletins liere'i 
Mr. Wui.iioitx, 1 can not say iiositively whether lie Is or not. I never met 
F.lliert Hiibhard, and wliat lie has written on tlie question of tlie Colorado coal 
strike lias heeii purely volunlarly on Ids part and without suggestion from any 
of the oiieralors, .so far as 1 know. 

Oliuirmiiii Walsh. Now, you say that Elbert ilubbard's was purely voluntary'' 
Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman W.vlsii. And Imve you a cojiy of tlml Inillctiu there? I don't recall 
whether ho was ipioted in there or not. 

Mr. Weijiok.n. You mean our- 

Cliairman Walsu (interrupting). Ye.s; your own hniletiii. 

Mr. Weliioiin ((■oiilinningl. “ l■’!ll■ts.” .so-called. I am (piile sure Hint there 
isn’t anytliiiig in here taken from Huliliard's statements. 

Ciialnuau Walsh. Tins contains, so fur as you knou', all of Hie corresiMjiid- 
ence witli Eliiert Iliililiard? 

Mr. WFJ.B 0 RN. Y'e.s. 

Cliairman IValsh, Ifave tliere li(*en oilier ptilvlicalions in Hie linited States 
Hint made similar propositions to you or eondiieted tliemselves iu a simihii' 
mumier—first wrote tlie stuff ami tlien sent it to you with a request for jniy for 
copies of the publieatloii? 

Mr. Wklborn. There may Imve been. In fact, it seems to me tliat some urii- 
cles tliat have been publislied either by newspaia'i'S or maguziues were used by 
Bs, but I am not sure as to that. 1 don't want to make Hie positive declaration 
eltlier way on ttmt question. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 see tliat this letter reads as follows [reading]: 

“Mr. Kihert Hubbard, of East Auror.i, you probalily know by reputalioii and 
by his writing. On May 3 Mr. Hiihliard wrote me us follows: 

“‘Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 1 have licen out in Colorado and kmm a litHe 
about the situation tliere. It .seems to me tlint your stand is euiiiientl.v riglit. 
proper, and logical. A good many of tlie strikers are ixxir. unfortunate, igno¬ 
rant foreigners, wlio imagine that tliere is a war on and tliat tliey iiro fighting 
for liberty. They are men with the fighting habit, preyed upon by social agl- 
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tntors. I am wrltiiiR something on the subject a little after the general style 
of my article on ‘ Tlic copper country,’ in the Fra Magazine for May. I mall 
you a copy of the Fra to-day. I believe you will be interested in what I have 
to .say about the situation in northern Michigan.’ ” 

■ Now, was that article sent you—an article in favor of the mine operators of 
the mine workers in ilicldgan? 

Mr. Wki.dobn. 1 don’t think I over read the article on the Slichlgan question. 

t'halrinan Wai,sii. .Mr. Itockefeller did not send that to you, or if he did, 
you do not reniendier it? 

Sir. AVKi.nouN. If he did, I do not remember. 

t.'liairmau Wai.sh. I will continue reading from this letter: 

“ Just now it seems very neces.sary that some one should carry on a cam¬ 
paign of edticatioi), showing this country, if possible, that we are drifting at 
present in the direction of I. W. W. socialism. 

“.\re you interested in distributing a certain number of the Fra containing 
my article on tlie Colorado situation? 

“Also, what do you think of the Inclosed booklets? I have distributed these 
on my own account up to tlie extent of nearly a million, but I have not the 
funds to distribute a million more, as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of popular education will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“With all kind wi.shes, I am over, 

“Your sincere. 


E1.ISEKT IIuna.vRD.’’ 


Jlr. Wei.hokx. That is supposed to be the th'st letter writfc'ii hy Elhert 
Hubbard on thi.s subject. 

Chairman Walsh. To which he replied: 

“My Dear Mb. IlfuiiAKn; Your letter of May .'t is received.. I thank you for 
your words of approval in comiectiou with my stand on the (picstion of the 
rights of the independent worker. 

“ I have looked over the May number of the Fra which you have .sent me 
with Interest, and shall be glad to see the itrticle winch you are proposing to 
write regarding the Colorado .situation. 

" Yery truly,” 


That letter was signoil by Air. Itockefeller, was it not, Air. AVelborn? 

Mr. AVei.born. I presume so. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie signature is not here. 

Mr. W'ELBORN. Jlr. It(K‘kefeller, just above tlie letter you read, “To wliicU 
I replied on May 7, ns follows.” 

Chairman Walsh. On Jlay 27 Mr. itockefeller says he wrote him again, as 
follow.s: 


“Dear Mr. ItocKEFELLEK : Oti May .2 I sent you a copy of tlie eopper country 
mimher of the Fra Magazine. Our friends iqi Noi’th have distributed a large 
niimlier of theso, sending tlie magazines out from here, duly blue penciled. 

“ I have upward of a million names of members of boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, advertising elulis, rotariaiis, .loviaiis, school tcaclier.s, all judges, 
memlicrs of Congress, etc. 

“ it seems to me tlint we could wi'll afford lo circulate a certain number of 
copies of the Fra containing a judichnis and tnitlifnl writo-up of the situation 
in Colorado. The price of extra copies of tlie Fra is .$200 a thousand. 

“ 1 expect to be In New Y’ork City next week and will call on you and talk 
this matter over in detail If it is agreealile to you. 

“Just here I can not refrain from ex|iressiiig niy admiration for tlio adver¬ 
tising genius displayed by those very Industrlons, hard-working people. Bill 
Haywood, Charles Moyer, Jlother Jones, Kmiiia Goldman, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Upton Sinclair. They are continually .stating their side of the controversy. I 
believe If we could state ours, not, of course. In the same way or with tlie same 
vehemence, that we would be beueflting the world to a very great degree. 

“With all kind wi.shes, I am ever, 

“Your sincere. 


Elbert Hubbard.” 


“ I replied on May 30: 

“ Dear Mr. Hubbabd : Tour letter of Jtay 27 is received. I have rend various 
of your writings from time to time with interest. 
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Thft of publicity In connection wltli the Colorado situation is very 

properly being bandied by the operators in Denver. Any suggestion liowever 
which you have to make I .shall lie glad to receive and imss on to tlieni. 

“ I note that you are to be in the city within a few days and that you will 
call at my office. ’’ 

“ Very truly,” 


Tliat was signed by Jolin D. Itockefeller? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Olinlrinan Walsh (continuing rending): 

“ Since which time I have received a letter from him, under date of June 8, 
as follows: 


“ Dear Mr. Rockefeller : Your kind letter of Ma.v .30 received. 

I expect to be out in Denver witlitn a few wee'k.s, and i wisli you would 
send me the name of the publicity man to wliom your letler refer.s. i will tlien 
get in toucli witli Idm direct. 

“ I liad a dellglitful game of golf wKli your fatlier on Saturday. How line 
and brown and well and strong be is. 

“ With all kind wishes ever, I am, 

“ Your sincere, 


“ Elbert Hubbaiu).” 

“And have written bint to-day as follows: 

“Dear 3Ir. IlcnnARi): Your letler of Jtnie 8 is received. I note Unit yott are 
to be in Denver willdn a few weeks. 

“ In answer to your imiuiry for tiie name of the pitblieity man representing 
the coal oia'rators, I wouid suggest that you sec Jlr. Welborn, president of the 
tlolorado Enel & Iron Oo., who is the chairman of the committee of operators 
ill charge of publicity matters. 

“ Eatber has spoken of your visit to Tarrytown the other day and of tlie good 
game of golf wbieb you bad togetiier. He Is, indeed, in tlie best of liealtb. 

" A’cry truly.” 

Tlmt was signed by .John D. Rockefeller, jr.? 

Jlr. Welbob.n. I a.s.stime .so. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. Did .Mr. Hubbard call upon you? 

.Mr. Wei.bokn. No; he did not. 

('bairnian Walsh. I am just going to ask you the question generally, ns ap¬ 
plying to publicity: Do you under.stand that the operators in the coal in¬ 
dustry understand that publieiftions coming tbiit way, with tlie .suggestion 
that there is a charge tor extra numbers of the paper—<lo they consider that 
unptirebased publication, unpttrchased publicity, and tinpurcbased opinion? 

Jlr. Welborn. I should say, ye.s. I am siieaking of this circumstance par¬ 
ticularly, as it is the only one I can recall ever coming to us. The man liad 
iiliparently determined upon wriling an article, and decided also on the gen- 
(‘raI—decided generally what he wanted to sa.v. My impression is Ibat lie 
never came to t.’olorado in eonneelion with that article. If lie did, I did not 
see him. His article was no dilTerent from what it would have been if we 
bad not heard of it until afler it was published. Therefore I see no reason 
why the article should not be regarded as unknown by the operators. 

Hlialnnan Wai.sh. Do you believe Ibat a jierson who was w-riting an article 
under those circiimstanees would or would nol lie influenced by the hope of the 
reward which lie asked for in bis letter, dealing witli a lairson now of large 
means, like Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Welbobn. Tlie reward be obtained from the Colorado operators was not 
very great. 

Chairman Walsh. No; perhaps not; I will come to that later, ns to what be 
really got; but If he addressed this letler to Mr. Rockefeller and told him bis 
price for extra copies was .f200 per 1,001), don’t you believe when he wrote 
that article his writing would be biased by tlie hope of tlie reward he probably 
had in his mind at that time? 

Mr. Welbobn. Taken in connection with the letters of Jlr. Rockefeller to 
him that held out no encouragement whatever and suggested that be sei> me, 
which suggestion was not carried out or acted upon, I do not see any reason 
for assuming that he had any grounds at any rate for the 1ioik> of a reward. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien, It is your opinion, that publicity of that kind would 
be fair and honest publicity? 

Mr. Welborn. It is my opinion that tliat publicity was fair and honest. 
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C’luiiiniau Waish. Outside of that publicity by Mr. Hubbard, would you 
consider that kind of publicity fair and honest? 

Mr. Welboen, Publicity that came about In the manner that this did, I 
should say was fair. 

Clmirman Wat.sh (reading): 

“ I am also inclosing a copy of ‘A message to Garcia,’ which will show yon 
Mr. Hubbard’s style If you have not happened to see any of his w'rltings of 
late. 

" I have spoken to Mr. Lee about Sir. Hubbard. Ills advice Is to give Mr. 
Hubbard every facility for seeing and learning whatever he may care to know 
about the coal situation and lo have it distinctiy understo(Mi that he Is making 
tins study entireiy on Ids own initiative, and at ids own expense. If, after 
he lias produced his article and you liuve read It, it .seems to you .sonietliitig 
worth distributing, an arrangement for sucli distribution can be made with 
him. 

“ I have not seen Mr. Hubbard nor given him any encouragement in this 
matter, otlier tiian as set forth in tlie above correspondence. 

“ Very truly. 


.loUN I>. ItoCKEFECLEK, Jf." 


This letter is signed by .Tohn I). Itockefellm-, Jr.? 
Mr. WelboKiN. Yes. 


Chairman Wal.sii. When and tmder wliat cii’cttinslances liid you receive llie 
coiiy of the Fra containing that? 

Mr. Wki.roiix. I tidnk that answer is set forth in niy letter of the IGth— 
.Tune 16—next attached in reply to .Mr. Itockefoller, but I am not sure. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. I will read that, imtsimich as I Iiave read the others; 
this i.s from yourself to .lohn D. Itockefoller, Jr., and dated .Tune 16, 1914. 

“ Mv I'EAE Mu. ItocKKKKi.t.EK: I liiive yours of the 9th iastant uuoling corre- 
siMindence had with Mr. Klhert Hiilibard, of Fast Aurora, respecting his proiiostil 
to publish something in Ids Fra concerning the < oal strike. 

“Through Mr. Henry M. Porter, one of the pioneers and sucee-ssful business 
men of Colorado, I recently learned of Mr. Hublnird's intention regarding our 
strike. Mr. Porter is one of the sutistunlial men of Colorado who has been 
saying a good word for our cause wherever and whenever lie could, and lias 
rendered some siilistiintia! financial assistance in certain desirable quarters. 
He wtis anxiou.s to assist in disiriintting 1,600 copies of the Fra which 
Is to contain the Colorado article, ns an encoiiragemetit to Mr. Hubbard, and 
for that purpose offered to contribute tpriO. Largely because of his Interest 
in the matter, the coal ojierators agreed to contribute the remaining .$160. 

“Mr. Hubbard'.s price for extra copies of his publication is to my mind 
high, although if, as I uiulerstaiid, the Fra has a wide circulation, it will in 
the natural course reach a great many iieople who are tindotilitedly anxiou.s to 
learn the facts concerning the Colorado strike trouliles. I furnlslied Mr. Porter 
a gotal deal of data covering importtint facts in connection wllh the strike, to 
be forwarded to Mr. Hubbard, and we can determine after he has produced his 
article wliether or not we should go any further than we already have in 
enlarging its distribution. 

“I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of ‘A message to Garcia.’ I 
read it at the time it was first published and have frequently qtioted it since, 
but lost my original copy and therefore am especially glad to have a new one. 

“ Yours, very truly. 


.L F. WEt.noBN.’’ 


Did you see the article after it was protlticed? 

Mr. Welboen. Yes. We purchased—we got our proportion to the 1,000 copies 
furnished. 

Chairman Walsh. You say there, “And we can determine after he has pro¬ 
duced his article whether or not we should go any further than we already 
have in enlarging Its distribution.” Did you go any further in enlarging Its 
distribution; did you buy any more? 

Sir. Welboen. No. We bought no more than the number set forth in that 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the $200 contributed to Mr. Hubbard before .vou saw 
the article? 

Mr. Welboen. No; It was not; I think Mr. Porter handed me a copy of It. 
He got an early issue of the magazine before I saw It or obtained It In some 
other source. 
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■Chalrttan Waish. I see a tetter of October 22, 1914—October 19, 1914, 
“Hear Mr. Welborn”—^tbis is a tetter from Mr. Easley, secretary of tbe 
National Civic Federation. 

Mr. Wemobn. I think tbe copy of that must be amoiiK the lot I have not yet 
received from Mr. West, but I think that will make no difference. 

Chairman Wamh. Do yon have Mr. Easley’s original letter in your file? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know what has become of that? 

Mr. Welbobn. I think one of those letters was returned to New York by Mr. 
iBe. May I ask, before you go any further, that Mr. West fnrni.sh me copies 
of the letters that he copied, that he had copied. 

Chairman Wal.su. Cn the stand, you mean now? 

Mr. Weluorn. Yes; so that I may have them before me when you read them. 
I thiidi those were copies of some that have been copied at my ollice. 

Chairman Walsh. IteCer, please, to the letter of August 28, from .lohn D. 
Itockefeller. 

Mr. Welbobn. I may not have it, so procetHl, Mr. Walsh. 

Clmlrman Walsh. I want to get throngli here ns hurriedly us possil>l<', never¬ 
theless, anything that you think retiulre.s an ex))lanation or additional reading, 
please be free to do so. Sometimes an extract may leave soiuelhing open to 
mistake, and we do not want to do that. 

Mr. Welbobn. All riglil. 

Cbairman Walsh. This is a tetter from Seal Harbor, Me., dated Angtist 28, 
1914, as follows: 


“Deae Me. Welbobn: Your full and interesting teller of August 20 is re¬ 
ceived. We have nev(‘r ipiestioued the relations existing between the olticer .4 
of the fuel comjiany and the einploy(“es, both from statements made by the 
executive oHicer.s and the variou.s oiricial reports which have iK-en issued." AVe 
have always bdit'ved tliat Ihe find comi)any stood out as conspicuous because 
of that great care given this very iiuestion. 1 am sure you will understand, 
therefore, that no thonglit of crilicisni led to the suggestions made yon in my 
earlier lelter. I tally underslaad your iioiat of view aad quite agrtte with 
yonr conclusion that, however desirable some .such idun ns ,suggeste<l by Mr. 
King may he for fiilnre consideralion, in oi'der to give additional assn'ranco 
that any just cause of complaint by tin employee ean he brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the ollieers, it is not desired to tnke tlie snhject up at this time. i 

’■ Mr. Greene, who has taken Mr. Oates's plaec iu our oftice and who has no 
personal kuttwledge of the fuel comitanies' proianMies, has for many months 
been desirous of going to Colorado to familiarize himself with the mills and 
mines simply for his own inforimilion. Mr. Murphy has also wanteil to make 
tins trip. Thus far we have felt that for any representative from our oflice 
to lie known as visiting Colorado might be misconstrued by the public and 
used to our disadvantage or the ilisadvantage of the eompaiiy. Do you think 
that would sUll he true at this lime, or do you believe tinit Mr. Greene could 
go to Colorado quietly within the next month or two without prejudicing the 
sitinitlon? I’loase write me qtiiti' frankly your opinion. It Is not at all vital 
that he shouhl go, the sole vtiliie of the trip would he to give him a better 
knowledge of tlie i)ro|H'rtles owned by tbe company so that lie could take more 
helpful part in our councils. 

“ Very sincerely, 

“.Tohn D. Uockeiei.lek, .Tr.” 


Is the Mr. King referreil to in that letter Mr. Maekenino King? 

Mr. Welbobn. Ye.s. 

Cbairman Walsh. What was the plan suggesled by Mr. King for yonr future 
consideration? 

Mr. Welbobn. Do you have nitaclieil lo that correspondence a copy of my 
letter of August 20, 1914, referrtai to by Mr. Itockefeller? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t know whether this will give you an idea of Jfr. King’s 
plan or not, but I seem not to have a copy of It I do not suppose I returned 
it to New York. 

Chairman Walsh. This letter begins by saying—this is yonr tetter—“I am 
in receipt of yours of the lltb Instant, inclosing extract from a tetter of W. L. 
Mncketmle King, dated August 1, suggesting the adoption of certain macldnery 
providing for easy access on tbe part of the fuel company employees to Its 
officers, and asking for an expression of my views on the subject covered." 
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Now, I do not want to go Into that unless you do, but I want to find out 
the plan Mr. King suggested to you In its general aspects—substantially what 
plan. 

Jlr. Wemobn. The suggestion was not offered us expressing his views as to 
what would fit the Colorado situation, but he outline<l, ns 1 remembered It, a 
plan which he had found to operate successfully In some other cases. He had 
no personal knowledge of the Colorado conditions, and expressed himself as 
having, I think, little confidence In his plan, ns to Its being applicable to our 
situation, but only pi-esented it for such consideration as we cared to give It. 
AVhether or not my letter in reply will give a clear idea of the details of his 
plan or not I can not say at this moment. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read your letter ovei-. 

Jlr. Welbokn. It i.s a pi'ctty long letter. 

Chairman Walsh. I will road It over: “ September 14th ”- 

Jlr. Welbokn. That is not my letter. The one I wrote is the one prece<ling 
the one from Jlr. Rockefeller which you have Just read. 

Chairman Walsh. I skipped through it, ami I don't—did not.gather any¬ 
thing more about the jilan, except 1 was very much impressed with Jlr. 
King’s presentation of the mattei’, ami especially with reference to the matter 
of the conciliation board. Do you recall anything further in regard to the plan 
suggested by Jlr. King, e.vcept iis to the conciiiatlon board? 

Jlr. Welborn. No, sir; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any otlier communications wilh Jlr. Rocke¬ 
feller—of Jlr. Rockefeller with Jlr. King upon that subject? 

Jlr. ll'ELBORN. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any communications with Jlr. Rockefeller 
with reference to the policy of the company in regard lo this strike, other than 
by telegi’am and letter? In other words, did you telephone to him over the 
long distance telephone? 

Jlr. Wkluorn. No, sir; I did not. and from Iho lime Ihe agitation commenced 
until last September I did not sec Jlr. Rockefeller. There was a period of 
about one year prior to September, 1914, when I did not see him. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any otlier correspondence with Jlr. Rockefeller 
between those dates with regard to the strike? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. This contains all of the correspomlence? 

Jlr. Welbokn. Yes; this contains all of the correspondence. 

Chairman^ Walsh. This Just runs from .April SO—I mean from September 2,3, 
1013, to April 30. Did you have correspondence with him? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No ; I had none. I had no correspondence with him. It so 
happens that the telegram which was read into the record on Saturday was 
really the first one—the first communication that I received from Mr. itocke- 
feller In connection with Ihe strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any communication from any other of the 
directors except Jlr. JIcClement, Jlr. JIurphy, ami Jlr. Rockefeller? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No; not to niy knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person here that went back and forth 
belw(>en Colorado and New York during the controversy? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Any person diarged with that particular duty? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No other executive olticer of your company? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. No one from New York that came back and forth here? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is It frojn New York that has to do with coming out 
here and inspecting the properties, etc.. If anyone? 

Jlr. Welbokn. The New York directors have not come out very often. Mr. 
JIcClement has been here twice In this year. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any person for them come out? 

Jlr. Welbokn. No; no one, recently. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, unless there is something you would like to call 
particular attention to by way of explanation of this correspondence, the com¬ 
mission will take it and read it at Its leisure on account of its voluminousness. 

Jlr. Welbokn. I have nothing, I think, Mr. Commissioner, and yet, I think 
that in view of the suggestions and rather indefinite criticism passed on the 
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telegram which was read into the record here, the one from Mr. Rockefeller 
to me, It might be well to read the correspondence which Immediately followed 
th^, and which has direct bearing on the subject covered by that first message. 

Chairman Walsh, Very good. You may go ahead and do that. 

Mr. Welborn. The message which was rend Into the record the other day was 
the second one received from Mr. Rockefeller, of April 30, The first one read 
as follows: 


Messrs. J. F. Welborn and L. M. Rowers : 


New York, April 30,191^. 


Following telegram received last night from Dr. I’oster: “William Green 
secretary-treasurer of the International Mine Workers’ Uidon, niak(>a public 
statement that mine workers will waive any recognition of tlie union or union¬ 
izing camps. Are you willing to enter into negotiations for settlement of strike 
on that basis and slop the killing of men, women, and children? I strongly urge 
you to do .so and believe the strike can be ended without recognition of the union 
and alt the other differences can be amicably settled. In my Judgment it is 
your duty to do so.” To which I replied ns follows: “ Your telegram last night 
is received. I am forwarding it to the olTicers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
In Denver, who with the oiliclnls of the otlier mining companies In Colorado, are 
the only ones competent to deal with the question therein referred to.” 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Commi.ssloner Wetnstock. To whom was that telegram sent? 

Air. Welrorn. To Dr. Foster, chairman of the investigating committci' that in¬ 
vestigated us. 

Commissioner Wetnstock, And that is in reply to a wire from Dr. Foster to 
All'. Rockefeller? 

Air. Welborn, A'es; which Air, Rockefeller sent to me, and this reply was sent 
to Dr. Foster: I'lie coal operators had a meeting that da.v, or a few of them, 
and sent this telegram to Dr. Foster, dated April 30, 191-1:' 


Denver, Colo,, April SO, 191'i. 

lion. AI. D. Foster, 

House of licprcscntniircs, M'lishington, D. €.: 

Answering your telegram of last night aihlressed to Afi\ .John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and referred to Colorado coal mine owners for reply. When on April 10 
the governor withdrew all except a small detachment of militia from the field, 
law, order, and quiet prevailed in this State. There were employed by the 
operators of coal mines more tlian 10,000 oppai'ently contented men. 

On the morning of April 20 the striking miners In the Ludlow tent colony, 
2 miles from the nearest coal mine, placed their women and children in what 
they considered places of safety and made an armed attack upon the militia 
encampeil nearby. The fight continueil throughout tlic day and several men 
were killed. During the battle the tent colony was destroyed by fire. Next 
day the bodies of 2 women and 11 children were discovered in a hole under a 
lent where the strikers had placed them when the attack upon the soldiers was 
begun. They had all been suffocated. None of these children and no woman 
was killer] by rifle fire, noi’ did Ihc soldiers know or have any reason to suspect 
the presence of noncon)hatants whei’o the strikers Iiud concejded them. 

On April 23 Lawson, International board member, Fnited Aline Workers of 
America and the leader of tlie strikers, in an interview published through the 
State, asserted that a war of extermination would thenceforth be conducted by 
the strikers, and Doyle, secretary of the IT. AI. W. of A., by wire, instructed the 
ofliclnls of local unions to watch for the approacli of tlie militia, which had been 
again ordered back Into the field. The meaning and purpose of such language 
was obvious. 

Since that time the .strikers. In armed bands varying in number from .ti) to 
400, have attacked the town of Dcingua from the hills and killed three men. 
They have dynamited and burned the buildings and (Hpilpraent of the Empire, 
Southwestern, and Green Canon mines, at Aguilar. They have driven men, 
women, and children into the Empire mine and sealed the entrance with ex¬ 
plosives. After the declaration of a truce agreed to between the governor and 
Hawkins, attorney for the U. AI. AV. of A., they drove the postmaster and others 
away from the Sunnyslde mine and took possession of it, as well ns the Plctou 
mine. They dynamited the tipple at the AIcLanghlln mine, and fired many shots 
Into the buildings at Alaltland. They forcibly entered the store building at 
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Rockvale and carried away guns and animunitlon. They attacked thehuUdlngg 
and dwelling houses at the Cliandler mine ami kept up a merciless fire from the 
hills for nearly 40 hours, killed one man and finally took possession of the camp 
Iiy slipping In a number of men under a white fiug. They have burned, dyna¬ 
mited, and completely destroyed the McNally mine. In Huerfano County, kept 
up an almost continuous fire from entrenchments for 50 hours upon tlie Walsen 
iuliie, wounded one woman, killed and wounded four men and killed a surgeon 
wearing Red Cross Insignia while attending wounded soldier on field. They 
viciously attacked the Hecl.a mine, in Iloulder County, killed one and woundotl 
three men and drove all emiiloyees and their families to cover for many hours. 
They attacked the Forbes mine. In has Animas County, with a force of 400 
armed men, killed seven miners, including four Japanese and burned everything 
in sight, including a stalile and 33 mules. 

In the prosecution of their campaign of extermination, the foregoing are some 
of the things the.se men have done during the past few days with the tacit con¬ 
sent, iictive cooperation, and under the personal direction and control of officers 
and paid agents of the United Mine Workers of America. 

As before stated, tlie coal-mine operators of this State now have in tlieir em¬ 
ploy about 10,000 men wlio are sati.sfied with the conditions of Iheir employ¬ 
ment. 'We promised tliose men proteclion from i)ersonal violence wlieu the 
strike was called, and tliey have stood loyally by tiielr employers under most 
trying circumstances, disregarding tlie dangers amt privations incident to the 
recent armed attacks of tlie .strikers upon tln'in anil tlieir homes. With tliese 
men we will always treat concerning matters alfi'cling their welfare. But we 
can not enter into negotiations of any character vvltli tlie otiicers and agents of 
tlie United Mine AVorkers of America, who iilone are rc.s]ioiisilile for tlie terrible 
reign of disorder and hioodslied whicli has disgraci'd tliis State. Insteait of it 
ladng our duty to do so, we conceive it ratlier to be the duty of the officials of 
the U. JI. W. of A., who called the strike, to now call it off. Tliey can do so if 
tliey see fit, and by so doing they will, wltliin an liour, in a great measure restore 
industrial .peace and prosperity to this State. 

In no event will the Amcricaii lasiple. wlien fully advised, long permit twelve 
or fifteen hundred armed .strikers to continue tlieir iiiilawfiil eliorts to prevent 
10,000 law-ahiding and industrious men from working for wlioin, wlien, and upon 
.sucli terms as tliey .see lit. 

Tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., liy .1. F, Welliorn, president; the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., by David A\’. Brown, president; the Victor- 
Araerh'an Fuel Co,, by (f F. Bartlett, jr., vice president; tlie 
Oakdale Coal Co., by William B. Bowls, president; the South 
Canon Coal Co., by Harr.v F. Nash, general manager; tlie Prim¬ 
rose Coal Co., by H. B. King, president; the Rugliy Fuel Co., by 
Oeorge D. KinihnII, general manager; the Huerfano Coal Co'., 
by S. S. Mui'iiliy, presidmit; Fruth & Autrey; the Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co., liy C. I,. Baum; the Routt County Fuel Co., 
by 1C. B. Prentiss, president; tlie Vampa A^alley Coal Co., by 
P. M. Peltier, iiresideiit; Hayden Bros. (Juniper mine), bv 
Bewls A. Hayden; tlie Empire Coal-Mining Co., liy Martliens k 
Slide; tile Smitliwestern Fuel Co., by .1. W. Slple, president; 
National Fuel Co., by II. Uan Slater, president; tlie Royal Fuel 
Co., liy H. Van Mater, president; the Union Coal & Coke Co., 
by .1. V. Bowen, |iresident; Moffalt Coal Co., by S, M. Perry, 
president; Beyden Coal Co., by S. M. Perry, president. 

fiommissloner AVKiNSToeie. Addres.sed to Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Wei.bokn. Addres.sed to Jtr. Foster. 

Cominissloner IVKtxsTotK. May I have that letter? 

Mr. AVei.born. Yes; tliere are eopii's of It going into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you identify this as the others were identified? 

Mr. Welborn. You say will I? 

Chairman Walsh. Have you? 

Mr. Wei«)bn. No, You have a memorandum- 

Chalrninn AValsh (Interrupting). Well, will you do tlmt and let it go into 
the record? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want a copy of that for my personal reference. 
Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. I will furnish you this complete file. 
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Immediately after that telegram was sent out, we receivetl from Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller the suggestion contained In the message wldch was published and read 
the other day. I think I wiil read that again; 

“ Referring to my teiegi'am of tliis morning iei)eating telegrams from and to 
Dr. Foster, the letter of Gov. Ammons of Novciid)er 27 to the o|ierators and 
miners shows that at tliat time the only oljstacle to a settlement was recognition 
of tlie union. He tlK'n .suggestttd a solution covering all points except recog¬ 
nition, and tile operutor.s accepted ids .suggestion, invited tlicir employees who 
hud not been guilty of disorder and otlier unlawful acts to return on the 
terms mentioned by liini, assured 1dm and their former emiiloyoes tlnit tliey 
W'ould conform in good faitli to all of ids .suggestions. It seems to us tliat tlie 
operators sliould call Dr. Foster's attention to tliese facts and reiterate tlieir 
wllllngni'ss to accept tids settlement, liy .so doing tliey will place tliemselves 
in a very strong position before tlie public in tliat it would lie evident lliat all 
disorders since Novenilier 27 lias lieeii due to tlie r(‘fnsal of tlie unions to ac- 
ce|it tlie settlement wldcli wa.s tlien jiroposed liy the governor and accepted liy 
the operators, imt rejected liy ilie miners, unless in tlie meuiitinie tliere has been 
an Important cliarige in tlie situation. As stochliolders and directors we .strongly 
urge tliat tlie ojierators nuilic reply to Dr. Foster along tlie.se lines.” 

\\'e llien, on May 1. wired Dr. Fostei’ as follows [readiiigl; 

“In connection witli and as supplementing operators’ telegram to you last 
niglit. periidt us to call your atti'iition to tlie fact tliat on Novemlier 2(! last, in 
tlie governor’s otiice, a conference was heid between three of the operators and 
representatives of llieir former employees then on strike. It dovelo|iiMl in the 
conference that the only olistacle to selllenient wa.s the strikers’ insistence 
upon union recognition on .Novenilier 27. The governor suggested in writing to 
those iireseut at the conference a solution covering all jiolnts except recognition 
of tlie union. His letter was as follows; 


“Dewkr. Coi.o.. Xm-cmltcr 21, WIS. 

“McnKru. .7. F. Wiiborn, .lohii ('. D.si/ood. I). 11'. Ilrnwii, operators, and Hfessrs. 

T. 7i. Frans, Andiic Allison, Diirii! Jlaininon. miners, Denver, Colo. 

“ Gknti.emkn : Having listened to your conference througlioitt yesterday and 
believing from reiiresentations made Hint there is no material difference lie- 
tween you sullicieiit to warrant a coni iiuiaiice of tlie iiresetit dilliculties, 1 desire 
to make a suggestion for tlie termination of tlie present Industrial dls]nile. 

“Tlie only apparently Insiirniounlabie olistacle to a settlement was llie recog¬ 
nition of tlie union, and almost every otlier material difference lietween yon 
hinged about tliat question or is covered by exisling law. 

“ There is no low cotiqielliug the operators to recognize the union nor to permit 
tlie employe's to exact tiiat recognition. Tin’ statute does provide, lioweviT. for 
the rigid to Join a union, if the miners so wisli, witliout coercion or interfin-eiice. 
This law has liei'n read to all tlie conferees and Its provisions agreed to iiy 
cacli conferee. It reaits as fidiows, and I suggest to you that its provisions be 
made tlie ba.sis of a conclusion on tliis point: 

“‘It shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or corporation, or any 
member of any tirin, or agent, ollicer. or employee of any company or corpora¬ 
tion, to prevent emiilo.xees from forming. Joining, or lielonging to any lawful 
labor organization, union, societ.v.or political iiarty.or to coerce employees liydis¬ 
charging or tlireateidiig to ilisciiarge lliem from tlieir employ or tlie employ of 
any lirm, company, or corporation liecause of tlieir TOunection with sucli lawful 
iidior organization, union, society, or political party’ (Sec. 202."i, Revised Stat¬ 
utes of Golorado, 1908.) 

“Bearing in mind tlie discussion on tlie otlied points involved. I suggest tlie 
following as a .satisfactory solution; 

“Tile employment of a clieckweigliman as iirovided liy taw. giving tlie miners 
tlieni.selves tlie rigid to clioose tlieir own clieckweigliman. 

“Tlie carrying out in giHid faith tlie .statute making it unlawful to use or 
employ, directly or Indirectly, the .so-called “truck” or “scrip” system in tlie 
payment of men. 

“ The enforcement of tlie law for an eigld-liour day In all underground mines 
and coke ovens, ns provided in cliapter Oo of tiie session laws of IhKi. 

“That all employees shall have tlie rigid to Iniy wliere tliey wiil, witlioid in¬ 
terference or coercion of any kind wliatsoever. 

“That all employees sliall litive a semimoiitldy pa.v day, according to the 
custom now prevailing in coal mines over most of tlio istiite. 

“ That aU employees sliall have tlie right to board where tliey please. 
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“ The enforcement of nil the provisions of the coal-mine Inspection law of 
1913, providing for the safety of the mines and the protection of the life and 
health of the employees. 

“ That all employees now on strike shall be given employment, except where 
their places have been filled or where they have been gnilty of violence or 
other nnlawful acts; and that where places have been filled, other work will 
be furnished as soon as practicable. 

“Itespectfully submitted. 

“ Elias M. Ammon'S, Gofcmor ." 

The operator.s ncceptwl the suggestions of tlie governor, and invited their em¬ 
ployees to return to work upon the conditions named. Their letter of acceptance 
was as follows: 


Hon. E. Jl. .Vjimox.s. 


Den’veb, Colo., November 1013. 


dovcnior o/ Colorado. 

ftiR; IVe are just in receipt of your letter of this date, and hereby accept your 
su.ggestlons for a termination of the strike of our former employees. 

We invite them to return to work on the terms mentioned by you. and assure 
you iiiul our former employees that we will conform in good faith to all the 
suggestions contained in your letter. 

Sincerely, 

,T. E. Wei.borx. 

P. W. Khown. 

J. C. O.S(!OOU. 


The strikers refused to accept the terms of settlement proposed by the 
governor, and npprovefi by the operators, and all the disorder and bloodshed 
in this State, since Xovomber 27, has bemi due to this attitude of the officers 
and members of tlie United Jline Workers of .America. We still consider the 
plan of the governor legally and industrially sound and have never retracted 
our formal approval thereof. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., by .T. F. Welborn, president; the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., by David W. Itrown, president; tlie 
Vlctor-Ainerlcan Fuel Co. Iiy C. F. Rartlelt, jr., vice preslilent; 
the Routt County Fuel Co., by E. U. Prentiss, president; the 
Yampa Y’alley Coal Co., by P. M. Peltier, president; Hayden 
Bros. (.Tunlper mine), by I.ewis A. Hayden; the Oakdale Coal 
Co., by YY'illiam B. Lewis, president; the South Canon Coal Co., 
by Harry F. Nash, general manager; the Primrose Coal Co., by 
ri. B. King, president; the Rugby Fuel Co., by (leorgc D. Kim¬ 
ball. general manager; the Huerfano Coal Co., by S. S. Murphy, 
president Fruth & Autrey: the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., 
by 0. L. Baum; the Empire Coal Mining Co., by Martbens & 
Siple: the Soutliwostern Fuel Co,, by .1. W. Slple, president; 
the National Fuel Co., by H. Y'an Mater, president; the Royal 
Fuel Co., by H. Y'an Mater, president; the Union Coal & Coke 
Co., by J. Y'. Bowen, pri'sldent; the Moftatt Coal Co., by S. M. 
Perry, president; the I.eyden Coal Co., by S. M. Perry, presi¬ 
dent; the Sunnyside Coal Mining Cfi., by YV. F. Oakes, presi¬ 
dent ; the Royal Gorge Coal Co., by E. C. Bettis, president. 


Mr. YVemiok.v tcontinulng). Ylr. Ffister wired me—I dlil not read his tele¬ 
gram In nn.swer to our first message. It was dated .May 1: 


Mr. .T. F. Welborx. 

President of the ('. /■'. £ J. Co., Dcnrrr, Colo.: 

Will you kindly tell the coal operators that I liave road their telegram of 
ye.sterday, describing recent disturbances. Inform them that I am anxious 
for an arbitration regardless of who Is to blame; national sentiment demands 
a settlement of the controver.sy; many causes for discontent are alleged to 
exist; the deplorable conditions .set forth In their telegram should convince 
them that It Is ther duty to agree to submit the matter to a fair board of 
arbitration so as to stop the loss of life and destruction of property on both 
Bides. 

Martin D. Fosteb, 
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, The next day he wiml In resiiKinse: 

[Telegram.] 

The Cdi-ohado & Wyomtxo TEi.ici;nAi>H Co„ 

Washinffton, II. C., May 2-S. 

X F. Welbobn: 

Siipplementnry telPKrnm rpcelvial. I have always understood the reasons 
the miners refn.sed to accept the sucRcstlons of settlement of strike ordered 
by the yovernor was becau.se they dhi not provide a means whereby the miners 
eonld present better Rrlevancea in the future. William Green, secretary- 
treasurer, of the Unite(l Mine Workers of Ainericn, In a signed and published 
statement, says that the question of unionizing the mines is not the l.ssue. 
Why can not all other questions ho now submitted to arbitration regardless of 
fairnre to adjust dllTerencps In the past? 

M. P. Foster, 

Chnirmnn Committee on ,1/i/ics and Mininy, House of IteprrscntnHves. 


On May 1, he wrote me a letter, which was received May 4. That is as 
follows: 

CouMiTTKE Mines and Mining, 

IIOT'SE OF REPRESENTATTVES, 

Wasttinijton, D, C., Hay 1, Ifll l. 

Mr. .T. F. WEi.Bor.N. 

Denver, Colo. 

Pf.ar Mr. Weerorn: I am in receipt of a telegram from yon and other 
operators in the Colorado coal fields, and beg to say in my interview with Mr. 
Rockefeller, he refused to arbitrate, saying there was nothing to arbitrate, 
except the recognition of the union, wdiich he would not do. 

I told him the strike in Pennsylvania In the anthracite region, and also in 
West Virginia, had been settled without the recognition of the union, and I 
believed he ought to make an effort to settle it in Colorado on some such basis. 

I realizeil that men should have the right to work without belonging to a 
union and that right is Inherent in every man. and also that men should 
have the right of collectively bargaining their labor if they can do so peace- 

"'l^’have not nrged upon Mr, Rockefeller or the members of the Coal Oper¬ 
ators’ Association of Colorado that they must recognize the union, but I 
believe according to the statement of Mr. William Green, secretary-treasurer 
of the 'international Mine Workers of America, when he said that the matter 
(ould be taken up and settled without recognition of the union, that was the 
time to take hold in this matter and Induce Mr. Rockefeller, if ^ 
through htm the operators of Colorado, to see if it was not possible to sfi'cct 
a Sartlsan, unbiased board of men who would carefully look Into the matter, 
doIng\istlce to both sliles, and bring about peaceful .settlement of this strike, 
which has resulted in sucli loss of life and has cost so much money. 

I am very much disappointed in not seeing this brought a'lout, and I assure 
von that my only interest is that the inatter might be a.nicably settled with 
"justice to both parties, and a still hope lhat such maj be the case. 

Assuring you that I devoutly hope for such a termination, I am. 

Yours, truly, ^ Foster. 

A telegram was sent to Jfr. Foster in response to that letter, signed by 
Messrs. Osgood, Brown, and Welhorn: 

“ Denver, May X 

TIon. M. P. Foster, , n . 

“House of Kcprcscntattvcs, 11 ashmyton., D. v.. 

•■Your telegrams first and second letter first received. 
attendetl most Important part of meeting in Gov. Ammons s ofiire 
between three striking coal miners and three representatites of 
He entered into discussion of form in which Gov. Ammons s proposal 
nation^ strike should be made to miners and «f’'’«fP‘'’’’ 
approved the ideas of the governor there expr^seij iind which were reduced 
to wltlng in his Joint communication of November 27. 

38810-8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-46 
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Now that was the communication I read a few moments ago. 

“Gov. Ammons stated that he had been led to believe that If he com, 
.secure conference o’f ndner.s and ojierators and an actsHrtance by the operator 
of such a proposition as he made to us that recoKiiltlon of the union wouh 
he waived and the strike called oft'. He was much surprIsiHl and considerei 
It an evidenre of bad faith that his proposition was not accepted by the striker 
a.s It was hv the o|H>rators. We believe that tlie iutlueiice of Swretary Wllsoi 
the strike can he brouitht to to a close, ami that conslderliiK his participation ii 
the coufei-ence with Gov. Ammou.s and the understanding between Gov. Am 
luous and labor leatlers, he should use his efforts In that directhui. Our miner 
have been fmi-ft'Ctly frw to and have presented their grievances to olHcinb 
lii''her in rank tliaii those directl.v In charge of the workmen, and tho.se griev 
am-es have bi-en given careful conshleration. We alwa.v.s stand ready to con 
fer ivith our meu tiinl tlioy know it. Through the presents' of Fedora) troop; 
Jo ttio strtko xone luw uiul ortlor Iiiivo Itoon roestilblishoil ; we Iittvo nil of tJio 
men we can give employemeut to, and we can not honorably consider any 
tmurse that would require the discharge of any number of our loyal workmen, 
and the employment in their places of those resiionsiblo for the destruction' 
of our proiierty and the killing of our men. 

“.r. 0. Osgood. 

“ .1, l‘\ WKI.BOBf(. 

“ D. W. llKow.w,” 

Suh.se<|ucui to limt the o[«'rators in Golorado other than the Colorado Fuel 
& Trou Co. sent on a telegram to the rresident: 


De.wkk, Coi.o., Mu// ), /;>lj. 

Ti> Mis Kxcellency the PitFsmF.xT of the United St.vtes, 

Wasliiiiytun, 1). 

In order that you may he more fully Informtvl with reference lo our fsisi- 
tion re.speetiug these so-calhMl I'nlted Mine Workers of America, we deem it 
proper nn<i timely to advise you as follows; 

We each operate independently td' the other and of the Cidorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. The aggregate ju'oductiou of our mines is between 00 and 70 per cent of 
tlie total annual coid production of flolorado. Neither .Tohn I). Rockefeller 
nor .lohn I). Rmtkefeller, .jr., nor any controlling stockliolder, director, or otfaer 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron C,,. Ims any interest, directly or indirectly, 
financially or otherwise in our hu.sines.s. f)ur position witli respect to tlie 
I'nlted Mine \Vorkers of America Is jih.solutely Independent of tlmt which has 
been or hereafter may bo taken eltlu'r by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., or by its 
officers or direi tors, or by Mr. Itockefeller or .I<dm O. Rockefeller, jr., although 
we heartil.v indor.se the position tliey are now taking. 

We deplore the unjust attacks upon Mr. Rockefeller. It is neither fair 
not just to him nor to us to place the burden upon, nor give him sole credit 
for Ihe pijsition we are maintaining. Independent of any stand he has taken 
or may take, we have endetivorod to strive, and must continue to fight for the 
midutenance of fniidamental principles of govt'rnment and law. 

In the present issue we are not oiqMising or waging a war against organized 
lalwr as such. We are, however, unalterably of the conviction that we can 
never recognize nor have any dealings of any kind with tlie organization 
purporting to be a labor union and calling Itself the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Prior to September 23, 1913, Colorado, ns to its coal-mlning Industry, was 
open-shop territory. The men in our mines were contented, industrious, and 
law-abiding citizens. For a number of years the United Mine Workers hail 
made sporadic efforts to unionize the Colorado cotd mines, but without success. 
For a few years prior to Aiirll, 1910, the operators In a small district In north¬ 
ern Colorado entered Into contrncttml relations with this organization, but 
their exi«»rlence was so disastrous they were forced to dlscontinua 

After having conducted an unsuccessful strike in the northern Colorado 
fields, since April, 1910, the national officers of the Unlteii Mine Workers de¬ 
termined In the summer of 1913 that the time was opportune to again Inau¬ 
gurate a campaign to force the Colorado oiierators to enter Into a contract 
with It, and thereby require them to coerce their employees Into becoming 
members thereof. To effect these purposes, they sent a large number Of their 
paid labor agitators from other States Into Colorado. The official member- 
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ship rolls of this orgnnlisntlon In district 15, of which Colorado Is a part, at 
that time contained the names of 2,048 out of a total of 23,000 men employed 
In the coal-mlnlng Industry In that district. The aKltators mentioned and cei-- 
taln delegates of their selection met in a so-cnlled convention at Trinidad in 
September, 1913, and called a strike of our workmen. By threats and Intimida¬ 
tion, by Incendiary and anarclilstic 8|S!ecliea, and through fear of bmlily in¬ 
jury or death, many of our emiiloyecs were induced to go on .strike. Tliis strike 
was in its Inception, and always lias lieeii, a strike for union recognition only. 
Other pretended demands formulated at tlie so-called convention at Trinidad 
were fully gunrunteeil by our statutes. The coal mining osle of Colorado is 
the most strict and comprcliensive of that of any State, and was prepared 
and approved by a committee, one of whom was .Jolm Lawson, leader of tlie 
present strike, and nnotlier of wlioin was .Tames Oalryraiile, State coal-mine 
inspector, and a memlier of organized labor. Our statutes are enforcealile and 
have been and are being enforced. 

Since this strike was cuIIimI certain of our former employees, under the 
leadership of the paid agents and officers of the United Mine tVm-kers, su|i- 
plied with guns purchu.sed with moneys from its treasury, liavi- In armed force 
o|ienly aial successfully didined our State government and luive cuusihI a 
state of insurrectlmi and anarchy to prevail in this Ciaumonweailli. They 
have liurned our mines, driven law-abiding citizens and tlieir families from 
tlieir homes, and murdered our employees. Tliey liave denied lo us and to 
our employees all riglits and privileges accorded by tlie law.s and Ooiistltu- 
tlons of I lie Slale of ('(ilorailo and of the United .States. They have even 
presumed to refuse to comidy witli tlie demands of the Ihiited Slates Army 
officers without taking a referendum vote of all tlieir members in Colorado 
to surrender lo the military fio'ces of llie United States the arms with which 
tliey have committed llicse felonies. 

We submit willi all defereiici' Ibal we laiglit not to be asked lo deal with 
an organization wlmse officers, l(‘aders, and riu'mbcrs have been guilty of these 
acts. Siicli syiiipatliy as exists in liieir iieitalf is based eillier upon a lack 
of information or tlie mass of misinformation and misreiiresentatimi coutnineil 
in recent isstic.s of llie piililic- ja'e.ss. 

Tliere are to-day employed liy tlie owners id’ ciad mines in this State more 
than Itl.fKXl men. Tliey and tlieir wives and cliildren live in villages, many 
of wliicli have witliin 10 days sustained tlie rifle lire of alanit l.-TOO mtan- 
bers of the t'lilted Mine Workers of America. We can not remove our mines 
to otlier places, and we will not, unless forceil to do so, close lliem at tlie 
bpliest of !i comparatively few members of a lawless organization and set 
adrift the loyal emiiloyecs now uium our pay rolls. 

If the 2,000 membera of tlibs organi-zation now militant in this .''tale do not 
care lo work in our niines It is tlieir privilege to decline to do .so and go else- 
ivbere Into unioiiizc'd lields wliere conditions are more to (heir liking; and the 
officers of the organization to wbieli they lieloiig will once mid for all settle 
the unrest wliich prevails here if they will expend some small portion of their 
funds to remove their dl.ssatistied niemliers from this field instead of further 
Increasing their lavish exiKUiditiire In the promotloii of strife and bbaabshed. 

The Issue In Colorado has ceased to be, if it ever was, one befwetai capital 
and labor. In our .liidgmenf. no ipiestion of the rights of organized labor 
are Involvtal. By the use of the vicious clus-k-ofl' system llie leaders of the 
Unittal Jllne Workers of .Vmerica have C(H‘rced tlioiisands of iiidustrloiis mid 
law-abiding citizens into .loining their la'ganization, and tlie.se leader.s, by 
precept and example, have convened these men into enemies of organized 
government. This organization, by force of numbers, liy its control of labor, 
and by virtue of (be iiiMlions of didlars in money forcibly collected from its 
members, has become so laiwerfiil that its lenders are now defying organized 
society to thwart its plans to rule la' ruin. 

By their tTlminal acts the lenders of the United Mine Workeivs of Anierlcn 
have forfeited anv da Ini that organization ever had to be considered a lalair 
union, and have foreclosed any right it may have possessed as a pretendeil 
lalwr union to demand of us that we have business dealing^ with it. 

We respectfully subtiill that the one and only question now at issue in this 
State Is one of law and order, and (be iiialntemince of the constitutional 
privilege of every man to work when, where, for whom, and upon stich terms 
aa he sees fit. Shall government prevail, or shall anarchy and lawles.sness rule? 

We are and at all times have been engaged in a lawful business, and we are 
conducting and have always conducted our business in a lawful manner. Offie 
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milltery forces of the Cnltetl States are now In control of the strike districts 
In Morado, and we earnestly and respectfully ask that law and order be- 
made to prevail In this State to the end that we may operate our mines and 
conduct our business In that peaceable and orderly manner ipiaranteed to every 
luw-abldiiifr citizen, and that our workmen may pursue their lawful avocations 
and reside at llielr homes without the constant fear of death at the hands of 
lawless mobs. 

The Ilocky Mountain Fuel Co., b.v David W. Brown, president • the 
Vlctor-Amerlcan Fuel Co., by .T. C. DskimmI ; the Oakdale Coal Co., 
by William B. liCWls, president; the South Canon Coal Co., by 
Harry F. Xash, manager; the Primrose t'oal Co., by H. B. 
King, president; the Rugby Fuel Co., by George D. Kimball, 
general manager; the Huerfano Coal Co., by C. S. Murphy, 
president; Cedar HIM Coal & Coke Co., by D. M. Harrington, 
presliient; the Routt County Fuel Co., by E. L, Prentiss, presi¬ 
dent; the \ampn Valiey Coal (io., by E. M. Peitier, president; 
Jlayden Bros. (.Funipor mine), by I,ewis Hayden; the Empire 
Coal Mining (^o., by Marthone & Siple; the Southwestern Fuel 
Co., by ,J. W. Siple, president; the National Fuel Co„ by H. Van 
Mater, iircsident; ilie Ro.val Fiu‘l Co., Iiy H. Van Mater, presi¬ 
dent; the ihiion Coal & Coke Co., iiy ,T. A'. Bowen, president; 
Moifatt Coal Co., by S. SI. Perry, president; Leyden Coal Co., by 
•S. SI. I’crr.v. iiresidcnt; .Sunnysido Coal Siloing (lo., by R. F. Oakes, 
president; Royal Gorge Coal Co., liy E. C, Rattis, president. 

Sir. Wnr.aoRX. Thai eonipletes that file. I didn’t know It was so long, or I 
would not have gone into it. 

(jhairinan W.vi.sii. Connaisshau-r (!arretson wiadd like to ask von a few 
ipiestlons. 

Sir. Wki.hor.n. Very gmid. 

Commissioner GAitmrrsox. Going back to that question of advertising. Sir. 
ASelborn, if you reeeivisl—now. I don't want to he guilty of sacrilege in a ease 
like that of Fra Elhertus—if you received the same form of eomnmnleation 
from a country islitor that Sir. Rockefeller nseived from Fra Elhertus would 
you look on It as a toui-h or not? 

Sir. Wei.born. I don’t know that I would; not neces.sarllv. Some country 
slitors have written some very truthful things about the strike, and we have 

quoted some of the so-<-alled country islltors, I think, at time.s- 

Commissioner Gakkktso.n. You have paid “ the freight "? 

Sir, SVet-bobn. The “ freigiit ” has not always been an item or neees.sary. 
Commissioner Gabbetson. But where it has lieen drawn to your attention? 
Sir. Wecbokn. If it became necessary to ask tlie man to reproduce a conslder- 
ible number of cojdes of his piijier, we were (pilte willitig to, and I think have, 
►aid the cost of the repivsluctlon. In otlier cases we have simply used a cllp- 
ling from his paper; perhaps in our bulletin or in .sotne otlier letter or by 
ome other means quolisl him. 

Comml.ssioner Gabbetson. What dilTeience would there be between a proposl- 
ion of that kind and this one? 

Mr. Wei.bob.n. I see no- 

Commissioner Gaebet.son (interrupting). I mean tlie one I am going to draw 
0 your attention. 

Mr. AVei.bob.n. (tii. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Some time since, in a State that has the referen- 
iim. in which thei’e was a measure referreii to the voters that was of Interest 
i> the men I represent, the legislative committee of that Stale telegraphal me 
lint a newsiiaisu', a dally of very considerable prominence, had made them the 
rofiosltion that if they would Insert a page advertisement, worth that 
4ey would comment favorably editorially for the passage of the law. 1 wired 
ack there was notliing doing. The editorial columns the next day were 
trongly against the proposition. I Interpreted that to mean that I could buy 
le editorial column by btiylng advertising space. Did you look on this proposl- 
on that way? 

Sir. AVki-dohn. No, IndetvI. And I don’t think there Is any Jn.stlBcatlon for 
Iking that view of It. Mr. Hubbard, I think, did not know until after his 
rtlcle was published—had no reason for knowing, anyway—that we would 
ike any considerable number or any number whatever. If yon will recall the 

^rrPMnnnf]<»nf*f* him nml Hfr Tf 
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the Uichigan operators had taken a million copies, whereii.s the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. took one-thousandth part of that, or, In other words, 1,000, 

Oominlg-sloner Gabketson.'Iii other words, jou did not value Ids opinion as 
highly as the Michigan men? 

Sir. Welboen. We saw no reason to expend a large amount of money In the 
distribution of what lie hud to say of Ids views on the iiuestlon. Hesldes, his 
price was high, as I stated In my letter to Sir. Kockefeller. 

Commissioner (Jakbetson. It Is a matter of market? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, not entirely so; market and value of the |)roperty. 

Commissioner CABBirrsoN. if the price had hecm less you would have taken 
more? 

Mr. Welboen. Not necessarily. I say it is a (piestion of value and ciuality of 
goods. 

Commissioner OABBB'r.soN. Now. one thing fnrlln'r in regard to your iiuldicity 
agent, Mr. Lee. Mr. Iah* appears as tlie icidilieity agent of the I’ennsylvunlu 
Hallroad. That Is Ids otllclal position. 

Mr. Welbobn. I am not prepared to say it is, 1 know Ids title is executive; 
assistant. 

Coininlssioner Cabbetoon. Oh, yes; liut it don’t mentlou the direction in 
which his executive capacity Is exercised. 

Mr. Wei.boen. No, sir. 

Coimidssioner Oabeet.son. .\re you aware of liie fact lliat lljat is ins duty 
wltli that company? 

Mr. WiaiiOEN. I liave understood tliat lie did some work of that kind, tdtliougli 
1 am qidie .sure he does otlicr work. 

Conmnssioner Oabbktson. Are you .also awure that lio is puldiclly agent of 
the Kasterii Association of (ienertd Managers of .Tl eastern railways? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; 1 am not. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Are yon aware' wlietlior or not lie' is the pub¬ 
licity agent of tiie railway couipnnies in tlie late e'llorts at I’lite iacrea.se liefore 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Wei.uobn, No; I am not. 

Commissioner GAieuE-rsoN. That is ai). 

Cliairman WAi.sJt. That is all; lliiink you. 

Comtnlsslone'r Weinstociv. .lust one' ejiiostion. 

Chitirman Wai.sii. Commissioner Welnslock has a eiuestioii. 

Conmnssioiier Weinstock. You we're pre'sent, .Mr. Welhorn, wlien Se'nator 
Patte;r.son tcslilled? 

Mr. Welbobn. Y'es; I was. 

Commis.sioner YViunstoc-k. You restill tlial among otlu'r tilings llie question 
was put to liim whore in Ids oiiinien the tlire'e intere'.sted factors had niuelc 
mistakeis? 

Mr. W’elbobn. Ve's. 

Comtnissione'r Weinstock. The operator.s, tlic worke'rs, and the State ad¬ 
ministration? 

Mr. Wei.uobn. Y>s. ' 

Oommissloiie'r Wein.stock. .\nd in tlie matter ef the Sttite administration 
lie expre.s.s(sl it ns hl.s opinion timt the governor liad made a mistake in chang¬ 
ing his iKillcy; tliat the origliml policy, as lii' tinelorstood it ami as lie testified 
liefore tills commission, wtis Unit tlic militia were to lie used only to protect 
tlie lives and iiroiierties of bolli parlies? 

Mr. Wei.iiohn. Yes. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. Timt lliey wi're lo lie nonpartisan? 

Mr. Welboen. Yes. 

Commissioner WkInstock. Btil (liat later, according to Sentitor raUer.son's 
testimony, tlie governor Imd clianged Ids iKilicy, and had alTorded protection 
to the strike breakers tliat were liniiortisl from outside, and that lie felt that 
that was a serious mistako on tlio |iart of tlie adndidstration. 

Now, will you tell tliis commission in wtiat rcsiuH-t tlie conditions arc different 
to-day from wliat tiiey wore under tlie adiidnlstratioii witli tlie State militia of 
Gov. Ammons? Can you to-day, witli tlic Fwleral troops protixtlng tlie lives 
and properties of parties, can you to-day inqiort workers from outside of the 
State and secure for tliem protection at the liands of tlie FiKleral lr(xip.s? 

.Mr. Welbobn. We could not Import, In tlie manner tliat tliat term is nswl 
by you at this time, men, because that would be against—I tldiik against the 
ortlers of the Federal troops. We are iiermltted now to employ any one who 
may come. 
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Commissioner VVkinstock. Regardless of from whence they come? 

Ulr. VVEiJiosN. Tcs; who muj' come and seek emiiloyment. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. In other words, If I. as a miner, come from Penn¬ 
sylvania, Mieliignu, or Illinois, and apply for work, and you have work to give 
me, you «)uld employ me and I would l)e protecte<l by the Pe<teral troops? 

Mr. Wkuiobn. We can do that and we are doing it every few days, if not 
every day in .some place. 

Coimidssloner Weinhtock. Well, now, it tliat would be tlie laise with one aii- 
plivaul for employment, would it hold W 2 or 3 or 4 or for U) applicants for 
employment? 

Jlr. \l'Ei.noiiN. Ye.s; it would. 

(Yunndssloner Weinstock. Tlien. in what respect is tlie ijolicy any different 
to-day uialer p’ederal tuotretion tiian under State protection In Cov. Ammoiis'.s 
time? 

Mr. \\ ELiioB.v. It is not naiterially differoiit, and 1 would like to say timt the 
siiuatlon. so far as violence, .so far as observation of law and order is i!on- 
eerned, is not materially different. Tliere was jio violence, Mr. Commissioner, 
helweeu the time the militia actually took charge of the strike district and the 
time tliey were withdrawn. 

Cianmi.ssioiu'r Weinstock. Well. then, if the strikers sctmiiiigly, so far as we 
can judge, hy publicity, do not l(K)k upon it as a gricvanie, on tin* lairt of tlie 
I''edcral troops to afford protection to any man who may apply to ,vou, no matter 
where he may come from, what is the explanation of ri'garding it as a grievance 
when the same condition prevailed under the administration of Cov. .\mmonH 
willi the .‘ttate militia? 

Mr. Weuiou.v. 1 have only an oiiiuioii on that. 1 will give it If you care 
for it. That is, tliat tlie leaders have adviswl llieir men not to offer resistance 
to the Federal troo|is, while the contrary advice was given to tliem in the easi" 
of the State tnsiiis, partii’ularly after tlie State triwips liecame or had practi¬ 
cally all lieen removed from the dhslrict, the nunilier remaining was small. 
Iieen removed from the dl.striet, the numher remaining was small. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were iiresent Ibis moruiiig when .Mr. Itrew- 
ster testified, Mr. 'Wciborn? 

■Mr. Wici.uoKN. Y'es, sir; I was present llirough all of his testimony tills 
morning. 

Coninil.ssioner VVeinsukk. You recall the question was put to the professor 
us to what he would have done liad he been the coiiiniaiiding officer of the 
I\’ational (Juard if Mother .loiies had li.sed incendiary ianguage, liow lie woulil 
have dealt with her; his answer was that lie would have turmal her over to the 
civil authoritit's. Since I’rof. Krewster testlli(*d information has come to me 
and to this comnii.ssion, wliieli I regard as coming from a reliable .source, that 
the courts, the civil nutliorities and the courts in the strike district had broken 
down comiiletely. Is that .so or not, so far as you know? 

Mr. WEi.Boa.N, I sliould not want to say that; no. 1 should not say that tlie 
courts had fallen down. 

Conimi.ssioner Wki.x.stock. The courts were si ill in operation? 

Mr. VViiijJOE.N. So far as 1 know, they were; yes. 

Commls.sloiier Weinstock. And were iireparisl -all the machinery of the civil 
courts WU8 0|ierating as under normal tsmditions and could deal with tlie.se 
cases? 

Mr. Wei.iioiin. 1 don't recall that there was anything ahnorinal in the 
situation at tlie time—I mean so far as the courts In that district were con¬ 
cerned. 

Comuil,ssioner Wki.sstock. So far as you know they were In oiienition? 

Mr. Wbluoen. Yes. , 

Commissioner Weishtock. And the judicial niacliiiiery was ninnlng smiaitlily? 

Mr. Wei,bokn. Yes. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Then yon differ from my informunt on tliat iwlnt. 

Mr. Wemoen. Yes; 1 would in tlie light of tlie information 1 liave al tlie 
moment; yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstik'k. Tlien (ien. Cha.se, for example, eould liave turiusl 
Mother Jones over to tlie civil authorities? 

Mr. Welbosn. So far a.s I know he could; yes. 

CommbHioner WEmimicK. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn, I want to ask you a question. 
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Dill you prepare Oiat record of the last 2." aircldents resulting iu injuries to 
persons, or loss of life, that was askeil for by Mr. la^uiionV 

Mr. Wblbokn. I askeil to have it [ireparetl, ami it was not prepared this 
morning; they were all devoting their time to copying these letters. And I 
did not go to the offices at noon; hut you will get It. 

Chulruian Walsh. You will see that we get It, if you cun, while Mr. Weilsel 
is on the stand. Was there something else? 

Mr. Welbobn. I am not going to take up youi' time, gentlemen, hut I just 
wish to refer to this eoiTespondencc. which is a letter to me from ('harles <•. 
Heydt, dateil November 5, 1914, recelviHl November 9, 1914. 


NoviiMiiKR 5, 1914. 

Deau Mil. Welbobn; Mr. .Tohn D. Itockefeller. ,ir., has mit .sii'n llie inclosed 
letter from Mr. Hurl Qm*siiay, Aliv. Ark., ami I am simply semling it to you 
for such dlsiHisltloa as you think it may de-serve. 

Very truly, 

rUAKl.KS <>. ilEYin’. 

Mr. J, K. WELiimtN, 

President Colorado Fii(d iC Iron (in., Drnrcr, Colo. 


And a reiily from Welhorn to Ileydt: 

■Novemukr 17, 1914. 

Mr Dear Mr. IIeyot: Iteferriiig to your leiter of the .7th instant, wllh which 
you ineloseil one from Hart (piesnay ami my reply of the 10th. 

1 now have a letter from the gentleman in answer to the one I wrote him. 
He makes no specific charges, hut instead indulges In the recital of what he 
considers arc suspicious circumstances. He may or may not he justlliisl in his 
suspicions. However, we will make such iiive.stigation ns we can, and if I learn 
anything of interest will advise you further. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jir. Cii.VRLES 0. Heyiit, 

Jli llroadiray, A'cic Vurk, .V. 


And a letter from IVelhoru to Hart ljuesnay, dated November 10, 1914; 

Mr, Hart Qt'E.snay, 

AHx, Ark. 

Dear Sir; Your letter of tlie 2d instant to .Mr. .iolin D. Rockefeller, jr., 
has been forwardeil to me. 

If such practices as you charge exist at any of our camp.s, we are most 
anxious to put a stop to them, hut it is dlfllcult to make a complete Investi¬ 
gation based on what you .say. We try to he sulticiently on the alert to detect 
all unfair practices that may he started at our mines before they have hism 
well established, and earnestly solicit the as.sistance of the workmen having 
knowledge of such practices. 

If you liave any information more sitecilic than that contaitied iti your letter 
to Mr. Rockefeller. I shall he very glad to receive and treat It as coididential. 

Yours, very truly. 


And a letter from Wellmm to Weitxel; 


November 19. 1914. 


Mr. E. H. WEirzEt, 

Manager Fuel DcgartmciU, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sib; I Inclose herewith letter from Mr. Bart Que-snay, written to Mr. 
Rockefeller and forwarded by his oltlce to me. 

The cliarges of grafting on the part of foremen are of the .same vague 
character as many that we receive, yet If you think of any way of making an 
Investigation of the practices he claims exists, I shall be glad if .'"u »d 


A slip Is attacheil showing his earnings for 10 days in Heiitemher and -- 
days of October. I also Inclose copy of my letter to hint 
Yours, very truly. 
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And also u letter from Wclborn to Weltzel date<l November 17: 

Versonal.J Novemueb 17, 1014. 

Mr. E. H. Weitzei,, 

Manager Fuel Department, Puehlo, Colo, 

Deae Sie: I Inclose herewith a letter Just received from Burt Quesnay In 
ansvver to the one I wrote him on the 10th instant. 

His charges are of the same vague character ns those contained In his 
original letter to Mr. Rockefeller, yet It Is, of course, possible that his sus¬ 
picions are Justllied, and I believe that it would be well to make some In¬ 
vestigation. 

Youi's, very tndy. 

Two letters of Bart Quesnay are not with this file, but will follow later. 

Mr. Welboe\. Mr. Brewster referred this morning to some Inconsistencies 
in figures that I had used at different times to represent the number of men 
who loft in response to the strike call, or the numt)er who remained at work. 
I think that the error Into which he fell was very natural. At times I have 
referred to our own employees, the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
to the employees of the coal-mlnlng industry as a whole. The 62 per cent which 
has been used as rcprescnilng the mnnl)or of men who remained at work when 
the strike was called applies to the men in the coal-mlnlng industry of Colorado. 
That figure, or percentage. Is obtained from the monthly figures or computations 
ba.sed on the monthly figures furnished by the State coal ndne insjiector. 

He stated that before the congressional committee I had stated that about 
one-third of our men remained at work—tlmt is, one-third of the men of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I have not referred to my copy of those proceedings, 
but I think the reference of the third was to the coal diggers alone. I stated 
on Saturday in answer to a question from one of the commissioners that about 
40 per cent of our men left our employ when the strike was called. I think 
the exact figures which Mr. Woltzel will furni.sh at your rtKjuest, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will practically confirm that. 

I was taken to task by Mr. Brewster on a numlicr of points, hut there Is no 
part of my testimony that I care to change. 

After I left the stand yesterday a report of the Delaware & Hudson Co. for 
"the year 1913 came to my desk, and from it I want to (piote a paragraph— 
two of them rather, this Is a report of their hoard of directors to the stock¬ 
holders—coal-mining deiiartment operators: 

“During the year 1913 this company mluefl 7,170,553 giuss tons of anthra¬ 
cite out of a total of 69,060,628 tons, including the product of washers, pro¬ 
duced in the region. Tiiis is 731,998 gross tons more tlian in 1912, the pro¬ 
duction of that year having been reduced l)y the su.spension of mining from 
April 1 to May 21, inclusive, due to the strike.” 

The next paragraph Is as follows; 

“In the report for last year reference was made to an agreement between 
the mine workers and the anthracite operators f<ir a iierlod of four years to 
end March 31, 1916. Section I) of this agreement provides In detail a method 
for adjustment without strikes or UK'kouts of all dlfrerenccs, including pro¬ 
visions for arbitrating matters not otherwise settled. The company has at all 
times observed both the spirit and the letter of this agreement. It Is regretted 
that notwithstanding this agreement the emidoyces continued to strike first 
and then Invoke the Intervention of the niachlnery provided to prevent strikes 
rather than remain at work and have the differences adjusted In the orderly 
manner provided by the agreement. During 1913 there were 10 different strikes 
In one or more collieries, the total loss being equal to the closing of one colliery 
for 401 hours, or 54.5 working days of nine hours each.” 

The anthracite districts of I’emisylvania Is frequently referred to as a place 
where Ideal working conditions are in effect Ijetween the operators and the 
I'nltevl Mine Workers; and it was for that reason that I called attention to 
this statement of the railroad. 

I would like also to draw the comparison between the nine hours as repre¬ 
senting a day’s work In that State and eight hours In Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i.. Mr. Welborn, before you retire, a fellow commls- 
gioner and I have disagreed as to the result of your testimony on one question. 
Commissioner Welnstock nske<l you If the same conditions prevailed as to the 
employment of miners under the present regime of the United States soldiers 
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as prevailed daring the admlnistrnlion of tlie State militia. During tlie time 
of the State militia you were privileged to go to Ohio or West Virginia, or to 
any other State, to employ miners to come into Ciolorado and be protected by 
the State militia in their employment. 

Mr. Welbobn. We were privileged to go and employ those men. The State 
militia, as I understand it, were Instructed to protect them as well as to ob¬ 
serve the instructions under which they went into the field. And I ouglit to 
say that they were also Instructed to check up the men we brought in from 
other States, to find out—that is, to determine absolutely that those men had 
been informed that there was a strike on in Colorado, and had been fully ac- 
iinalnted with the conditions under which they were brought here. 

Commissioner 0 ’ConnK],l. Yes. Now, that was the condition prevailing 
when the State militia was in the field? 

Mr. Weijbobn. Yes; during the month of December. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Yes; but now can you go into Ohio and Tennsyl- 
vania, or have tlie employment agencies in those States employ men for you, 
and come here under llie now administration prevailing? 

Mr. Wecuosn. Well, I want to say alisolutely tliut we are not going in lliere, 
lieenusc we have all the men we want. Yet a great many men are coming to 
(.'olorado from other States- 

Commissioner 0’Connei.u Y'es; welt, now, 1 don't want to haggle over it, 
lint I want to get straightened out on tliat. Under the orders of tlie I’resi- 
diMit of the United States- 

•Mr. WEI.I 10 K.V. As I remember it, sir, tlie orders, or rather tlie understanding 
wliich we have from the Army ofiieers is to the effect that men shall not be 
lirouglit in as strike Iireiikers. That anyone who may seek employment for 
tlie purpose of making his home or remaining here a while may be employed 
without interference. 

Commissioner O’Connei.].. But you can not got out to ttie mljoiiiiiig States' 
mid seek men to come in here and work for you through this strike? 

Mr. VVeuiokn. Well, I should not say that, because that particular proposi¬ 
tion, or one in that form, has not been preseiitiHl to the Federal soldiers, for 
the reason, primarily, tliat we don’t need the men. 

Criiiiiiiissioiier O'CoNNEi.r,. That may be true; but if you needed tlie men? 

Mr. AVei.born. I am not sure but that if we needed tlie men we could obtain 
them under tho.se conditions. 

Commi.ssioner O'Conneli- That you would he privileged to go to any iState 
outside of Colorado and employ men, setting forth to tliem that there was a 
strike on, and that the soldiers were in there guarding tlie strikers, and so on? 
That you would have the right to employ men and bring them into Colorado 
and work In the mines under the protection of United States soldiers? 

Mr. AVeiborn. If we employed them, as we did in the other case, for perniii- 
iient residents here. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. And you maintain that there is absolutely no 
dllTerence between tlie privilege of einploynieiit under the regime of the State 
militia, nnd that which now prevails among the United States soldiers? 

Mr. Wei.boun. I’ractlcnlly not; I am sure I am right ou that. 

Chalrnian Wai sh. Commi.ssioner fiarretson wants to ask you one question. 

Mr. Welbobn. Very good. I will answer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. One iihase of your testiinony before that Inter¬ 
ested me, and I am curious to know liow you reconcile it with a certain exist¬ 
ing condition; that Is, the fact that .so much capital has bwn made out of the 
mail Hayes and others of tlie mine ofiieers, ns being interlopers nnd Intermed- 
(llei-s. That has been at various stages of the game, and in the testimony. 
Now, if those men are the representatives of the mine workers, and are in¬ 
terlopers because they do not hold residence in the State of Colorado, wlint is 
your publicity agent who resides in I’hlindelphin, or your other adherent whose 
dncaiment you used in complimentary copies, who lives in East Aurora, N. Y'.? 

Mr. Wei.born. Our publicity agent, so called, is acting in very mucli tho 
capacity ns that of a stenographer. As I stateil yesterday, I am as much rc- 
sixmslble for the matter which he has prepared and had published as I am for 
the letter dictated to my stenographer and presentetl to me in dally course 
of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. Lot me put It In another form, then, where there 
is no stenograjiher about it. Now, what relation does .Tolm D Rockefeller, Jr., 
a cltliten of New York, bear to it us an Intcrloiwr, or the board of directors 
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wliidi dominates the proiatrtj’, locateii iii New York. 

Jir. Weuiobn. They liave their money, those Keatleiueii liave their money iit- 
veste<l in the industry. 

Coimnlssiouer Uakbktson. Haven’t the United Mine Workers of .Vmerieu Kot 
their membersliip located in the industiw? 

Mr. Wklbob.n. Not the menihersldp in Oolorado. 

Oominl-saloner (Jabbetson. Oli! Tliey had. 

Mr. Wemobn. No, 

('omniissioner tiABBEisoN. Never liad? 

Mr. Wei-bokx, Not to a imtteriai extent. 

Cominissioner <iABBK'i'.soN. Oli! .Just a minority? 

Mr. Wei.hobn. A very smali minority. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Hus a minority a riaiit of repre.sentatioa ? 

Mr. Wklbobn. Oil, yo.s, imieod. 

Comini.ssioner Gabbetso.n. Yes. Weil, tiien, wliat is the dill'erenee ladwemi 
Hayes—I am taking him us the liigiiest officer--- 

Mr. WEt.BOBN (interrupting), lait me go a little fiirtlier on tlial question of 
the minority. Tliey have tlie right to organise; they litive tlie riglit to leave our 
employ; tliey have not the right to force (lie majority to leave our employ agaimst 
their will. 

(Ximmissloner Gabbetson. Tliat doe.s not toucli the officers question at all. 
Have tliey the right to demand of their olficers—not of yon, hut of their oltlcers— 
that tliey .sliall come liere and represent tlieni, just as tlie .stockholtler.s of the 
C. F. & I. or the Victor-Americaii liave the riglit to deniand limt you ami Mr. 
O.sgood represent tliom? 

Mr. Welbobn. If tlie ollicer,s Hill come here to represent tlie minority of work¬ 
men belonging to the union in a lawful way, no one will question their right. 

Comnii.ssioiier Gakbe'ison. Wlio really determines wlietlier the legally elwteil 
representative of a c-oterie of men, by wliatever nanie tliey may be called. Is rep¬ 
resenting them? Is it the .stockliolders usually that will .say that worii, or 
others? 

Mr, Wemobn. I don’t think I undei-stutid the tiuestion, tpiite. 

(’ornmissioner Garket.sox, Won't tlie stm kliolders in the (’. F. vt 1. say whether 
you are properly repre-senting them acoirditig to their desire’' 

Mr. Welbobn. I am .sure tliey will: yes. 

Oonimis.sioner GAKitirrsoN. Won’t the individual nieiiibers of tlie miners' or¬ 
ganization, then, lie most comiietenl to .say wiiether Mr. Htiyes is repre-senting 
them in accordance with their desire? 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t question tlie right of Mr. Ha.ves to represent the men 
belonging to tlie union. I don’t question tlie right of tlie small niimlKn' who 
belong to the union, or a large nuniher. if it tmppened to la* a large niinilier, to 
select Mr. Hayes as their repre.sentative. I question the right of Mr. Hayes 
and his small minority to attempt to force ns to r(*c<)giiize their organization as 
sucli, and to force the large majority of mir men to join it. 

Commis.sioner Gabbetson. Well, then, it he comes here in response to tlie 
demand of one of tlie st(K kliolder.s, where does tlie “ interloper ” come in? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, he Is not an interloian' if lie Ixdiaves liiniself. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh ! That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliiit Is all. 

Mr. Welbobn. That suggests one stalement that I would like to put in there. 
The statement was made this morning in connection witli the interloiier Idea— 
that Mr. Bowers was not a resident of Denver, but a resident of Binghamton, 
N. Y. The facts are that he has resided in Denver, and the re|sirts show him to 
have been a resident of Denver since 1907. Mr. Bowers is cliainuau of our 
board of directors. 

Commi.ssloncr Gabbetson. Was that made this morning? 

Mr. Welbobn. Mr. Brewster made that statement. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that Is one thing that I overltHiked. 

jfr. Welbobn. That Is not surprising. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I am olillgeil for the information. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weitzel Is the next witness. Y'on will plea.se take 
the stand, Mr. Weitzel. 

Prof. Bbewsteb. Mr. Oliairman, may I make a statement? 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weitzel is onr next wltnes-s. We can hear you later. 

Prof. Brewstebi. I will not he In again. 

Chairman Waush. Yon are going away? 

Prof. Bbewsteb, Yes. 
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Clmlrman Walsh. Just wait a moment, Mr. WeitzeL Just take tlie .sUiml, 
Mr. Brewster. 

TESTIMOHY OF FKOF. JAMES H. BREWSTEE—Eecalled. 

I’rof. Bkkwstkb. Mr. Cliairman, ray name i.s .Tames II. Brewster. Mr. ('Imir- 
iimii. In reference to what I said about Mr. Bowers, Mr. Bower.s stutisl his 
own residence at the beftinniiift of his te.stimony a.s “Binghamton, N, Y.’’; you 
vlll find It If you look in tlie beginning of the testimony. 1 liave ids own 
-t'ord for it under oatii. I may be aide to prove wiiat I said. 

There is one other thing tliat I wisli to say. If you will read Caiit. ^■|cke^- 
lon’s testimony, you will see liow tlie antideceiitlon act of Colorado is ob- 
lerveil at tlie orders of the governor. Cajit. Nickerson was sent to Lit Junta, 
ind tliere were 50 strike breakers tliere. Tliey were nearly all asleep, and lie 
:ook tlie word of four eniidoyees of tlie coal operators tliat they liad been 
iiformed of the strike. Tliat is tlie only investigation tliat was testitiod to liy 
ihe militia, and tliat wa,s statwl to be tlie way all the iiivesligatlons were made. 
[ call your attention specially, therefore, to the testiniiniy of Ciipt. Nickerson 
)n the metliod of the militia examining wlietlier strike hreaUers brought in 
ivere aware of tlie strike. 

Chairman Wai,8H. Thank you, I’rofessor, for your testimony. 

Mr. Weitzel will take the sliinil. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. E. H. WEITZEL. 


Cliairman Walsh. Now, if pos.silde, Jlr. Weitzel, iliose matters that ms'd 
no explanation, that have bi“en leslilied to by .Mr. Welborn, we woulit like to 
omit. We understand from you- 

Mr. Weitzkl. Yes; don’t have any liesitaney in raising your Imnil, and I w'ill 
stop. ■: 

Chairman Walsh. We don't want to limit an.vone. hut at the siiiiie time, 
tliere I.s no use of eumuliitive te.stimony where It don't add anything. Wliat is 
your name? 

Mr. Weitzel. E. H. Weitzel. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do .you live? 

Mr. Weitzei.. I’liehlo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liiive you lived in I’uehio? 


Mr. Weitzei. Sinee ahout .lime. IIKIS. 

Chairman Wai..sh. How- long have you livtsl in ilie State of Colorado? 

Mr. Weitzel. Sinee Aiiril. liKKi. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where did you live liefore .you eairie liere? 

Mr. Weitzel. Iinmediiitely liefore I liveil in New Mexieo; Dawson. 

Chairman Walsh. Boginniiig witli wlint you iiiiglit vail the .start of your 
Imsiness life a.s a young iiinn, please skeleli brlelly down to the pre.wnt time 
what positions you have owupied. 

Mr. Weitzel. I liegaii work as clininman in the oltlee of Kdihurn & Cooper, 
engineers, in I'iltslnirgh, Pa., in Foliniary, ISS8. 1 workial for them seven years. 
The first year or two 1 niitiirally sooniisl (o lake hi Hie ininiiig work, and they 
did a lot of It—they were milling eiigiiiers for a lot of eoiii|iaiiies around Pitts¬ 
burgh, and I driftetl into that liruiicli of the woi k, and for .several years dlit 
practically nothing else. In 1895 1 went to work for the New York & (Tevelnnd 
tins Coarco. That was a sulisidiar.v of (lie Carnegie Steel Co., located near 
PitLsburgli, and I was there iinlll 1991. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat iwsitloiis? 

Mr Weitzel. As engineer. Tlien I went to Bellnire, Ohio, for the iOmpire 
Coal Mining Co., In 1901, and was engineer, 1 tliiiik, alsiiit a year, and tlien wa.s 
appointed general suiicrinteiident. 1 came to New Mexico in 19(B, due to niy 
wife's health. Her liealtli had failed, and for a sliurt time I worked as a miner 
in tlie mines in Dawson. N. Mex., and from miner to cierk, and engineer, and 
smierinteiideiit. I was at Dawson ahout three year,s, and came to Triiildud and 
openeil iin office tliere at genorni engineering work, and was city engineer there, 
I think the next spring. Tliere 1 got acquainted with the C. F. & I. iwople. 
I began as engineer of the fuel ilepurtmeut Augu.st 1, 1907, held that position 
until March 16, 1908, and Uien was appolnte.1 mantiger. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat has your e.\|ierieuce been with tlie United Mine 
Workers In otlier fields In wliicli you have worked, as concisely as you can 
state it? 
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Mr. Wkjtzei. IVIieii I was general sup<n'intemlent for the Empire Goal Go., 
at Bellalre, Ohio, 1 had experience with the United Mine IVorkers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any other place? 

Ml*. WKIT3UCL, No, sir; that was ail. 

Chairninu Walsh. How long were yon there? 

Mr. W'EmEL. I w’as there in that iiosltlon, I believe, about 18 months. I am 
not Just certain now what time I w’as promoted there 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please state the advantages and disadvantages, if anv. 
that you observed in that field In the dealings with the ojierators wltli tlie 
United Mine Workers. 

Sir. Weitzei- The di.sadvantages that I found were a lack of enforcing dis¬ 
cipline. It is lmi)ossll)le, or was Impossible—I got along, I want to say, with 
the miners. I got along with the officials. They were very fair-minded men 
when you could get them. But sometimes when you had trouble on your hands 
they had their troubles, and It would be five or six days before they could get 
around to your trouble. I bad a number of cases there of difficulty, but the 
president of the district always stood by me when he got to the lob. 

I found that while working under nonunion, as we had there immediately 
before we signeil up. In case an accident of any kind occurred there It was very 
easy to make investigation. After tlic union came in .vou couldn’t learn any¬ 
thing. You could liave a man hurt, or a wreck, or a mule klllHl or injured and 
yon might Just as well sit in the office as to try to find out anything. It was 
there I first learned that the oath of the Unitwl Mine Workers bound a man 
not to disclose or give any Information to the employer—to a boss. And I 
have found since in some of the constitutions and by-laws they fine a man .$10 
for giving Information to anyone concerning a fellow memlier. 

' Chairman AValsh. Any Information of any cliaracter, or just in cases of in¬ 
jury? 

Mr. WEmEi.. AA’cll, I believe I had lieltcr nuote or rend that. 

Chairman AA’at.sh. Yes; If you have it handy, I wish you would. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. AVhat are you about to reail? Is tliat t.akcn fi-oin 
the by-laws? 

Mr. AVeitzei.. Yes. It was put in evidence. I ha<l tiic book and it wiis put 
In evidence before tlie congressional coininittoc. AA'liat district is that? 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Tliis is disirict l-A. 

Mr. AA’eitzel. AAcII, tills is district No. 14. 

Commissioner AA’etnstock. Does each district have separnio and distinct by¬ 
laws—constitution and by-laws—or are they uniform? 

r Mr. WkiTZEi.. I tliink tliey are different—their by-laws are different. I 
am not certain but what the constitution—I think tlie constitution proliably 
is the same within certain hounds. But each district has at least their own 
by-laws. 

, Commissioner Weinstock. AA’liat section is that? 

' Mr. AA'eitzei,. .Section 8, article 10, revisc'd constitution, adopted by the Four¬ 
teenth Annual Convention, district No. 14, U, il. AA'. of A., held at Pittsburg, 
Kang,, March, 1912. Approved April, 1912; 

“Any member or momhers found guilty of giving damaging evidence, either 
verbal or written, to the company’s representatives in case of accidents without 
the consent of the Sttite mine inspector, or his deputies or legally constituted 
authority, shall be expelled from tlie union and slmll not become a member 
again for less than $100, and tlie local expelling liim sliall notify the district 
secretary and he shall notify all locals in tlie district,” 

Section 13, article l.'i: “Any meniher of tlie U. M, W. of A. found guilty of 
giving evidence against members of our organization without being called upon 
by the pit committee or disirict board shall, for the first offense, be finetl $10 
and for the .second offense shall be expelled from the organization.” 

Commissioner AYeinstock. Cun you submit that? lAATtness hands pamphlet 
to Commissioner AYelnstock.l 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Any other disadvantage that yon found? 

Mr. Weitzki.. I found that there were disadvantages to tlie men in some 
cases that came to my attention. 

Chairman AA’ai.sii. AVhat is that, Mr. AA’eitzei? 

Mr. AVeitzkl. Di.sadvantages to tlie men themselves. 

Chairman AYaesh. But first to the company. Any other dl.sadvnntngcs except 
lack of discipline? 

Mr. Wbitzel. That was the principal one. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, you say there were disadvantages to the men? 
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Mr. Weitzsi. Well, I don’t know as I remember but one case there. I 
remember of a boy I bad booking cars at the bottom of the slope—coupling cars. 
He became 18 years of age and the pit committee called on me on his birthday 
and said he must receive a man’s wages from that time. I said it was a boy’s 
job and I would put another boy on, and it wag their privilege to And him 
something else to do, and they took him away and tried to make a miner out 
of him. And first one man took him and then another, and no one was satis¬ 
fied, and the boy was finally worked out of a Job and thrown on the streets, 
and he was the only support of his mother and it caused a great hardship on 
the family. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other disadvantages either to employers or em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Wkitzet.. Well, there is a very good example to-day in eastern Ohio. As 
you probably know, the eastern part of the State Is out on a strike and has 
been for eight months, which strike was brought about by the so-called mine- 
run law, passed through the Ohio I.eglslatnre through the efforts of Billy 
Green,’ national secretary. This law provides that all coal .shall be paid for on 
mine-run basis, while eastern Ohio competes in lake trade with western Penn¬ 
sylvania and West Virginia, who work on the lump-coal basis under union 
contract. It Is putting the Ohio operator at a disadvantage—well, it is putting 
a straw on his back that he can’t bear. Tliey can not possibly operate at a 
profit, as I know from my experience there. This has thrown out, as first 
stated, about 40,000 men, I understand liy newspaper advices that there are 
still 13,000 families that have been without work. It was brought about by 
Green’s work In the legislature, and he has been greatly praised by the United 
Mine Workers for having that law pa.ssed, although it inis worked very great 
injury to his own people. 

Chairman Walsh. What advantages, if any, did you find from the oper¬ 
ators’ standpoint In working under the union agreement? 

Mr. Weitzf.l. I couldn’t say that I found any. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc the mines of tlie Colorado <listrl<‘t more dangerous, 
particularly in regard to falling roofs, than otiier districts in the I'nitod States? 

Mr. WEmEL. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the reason of that? 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, as you know, all coal seams are formed level. They 
lie level as formed in the plastic state; and all our coal seams—practically all 
of them—I don’t know of any place except right north of Denver here where 
they have not been disturbed by the upheaval of the UiK'ky Mountains, and the 
overlying strata have been badly broken. AVe have a great many what we 
call hidden slips, where there are fractures of the overlying strata that are 
not visible until the coal Is mined; and it is from these that these breaks 
(K’cnr that often kill the miner. In the Eastern Slates, where the coal seams 
have not been subject to these upheavals, they do not have those diflicHltle.s. 

But our greatest difference, to my mind, is the danger from dust in southern 
Colorado. Mr. Dalrymple went into that very hrieil.v. Our coal in southern 
Colorado averages a little less than 1 irer cent in moisture; that is, in Las 
Animas. As you come north in Huerfano County It gets up to 4 per cent; 
Fremont Count.v, 6 and 8; and in the northern field about It). Now, the coal 
In .southern Colorado is very friable and breaks up Into very fine dust. It Is 
so light that It floats In the air. Our pert'entage of humidit.v—relative hu¬ 
midity—In the atmosphere is very low. Sometimes for months in the winter 
it will average about 15 per cent. As that dry air is taken into the mine as 
a means of ventilation It picks up the moisture; every available atom of 
moisture Is picked up and carried out through the current of air, and some of 
our dust down there is so explosive that men have been burned in loading a 
ear. That cloud of dust would be lit from their naked lump. We have to 
resort to measures for safety in soutliern Colorado that are almost unheard of 
In the Eastern States on account of some of the difllcultles. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the cost of living for miners compare with the 
cost of living in other coal flelds that you know of? 

Mr. AVeitzei.. AA'cll, I should say It was higher in this country. 

Chairman AVamh. Could you approximate the percentage of it? 

Mr. AA’eitzel. No; I could not, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. WJiat is approximately the average number of days per 
year for which a miner is paid in your mine? 

Mr. AVeitzel. AA’e have some mines that do not lose a day—the Fourth of 
July and Christmas, they are the two holidays—the mines that supply the 
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stfH"! works, probably two or three of those. And the mines In the Trinidad 
distrk't all work niudi more regularly tbau any other counties. The Huerfano 
County nilne.s, especially the northern end of it, depend a gieat deal on lio- 
mestlc trade, as does the Canon City. I siipimae I could look up the figures, 
but I should say about an average of 300 day.s for southern Colorado, and 
probably 220 or 230 In Huerfano County. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many mouths were tiie mines idie during the year 
1912—any ndnes yon have? 

Mr. Wkitssel. I don’t recali that we bad any ndnes idie in 1012, except tl>e 
Engleville mine for a coiijde of year.s. 

Chairman Walsh. In 1011 how long were the ndnes idle? 

Mr. Weitzeu Yiai moan coidinuously? 

Chairman Walsh. No: altogether. 

Mr. Weitzel. I Cfuddn't tell you. By looking up the i-ecords I could tell 
you how many days each mine was idle. It would hardly be right for me 
to make a guess. 

Chairman W.u.sH. I wish you would Just get that off for us. You don’t need 
to give it on the witness stand, Init submit it to oin- clerk, who will cal! for it. 

Mr. WEmEL. Well, sir, tlmt is for 1911 and 1912? 

Chairman Walsh. The length of time the mines were idle iu IDH), 1911, and 
1912, we will sa.v. 

Mr. Weitzkl. Yes, sir. 

('I’lie ihl'ormation calleii for was later subadtted and is prlnte<l among iho 
exhibits at tla* end of this snbjts't as “Weitzel K.xhibit No. ].’’) 

Chairman Walsh. What were tlie causes of llie closing down of tlie mine.s-- 
tlie principal camses at any time they were closed dow’u? 

Mr. AVeitzel. a luck of laisiness. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Nidldng eist^? 

Mr. Weitzel. Notliiiig el.se. 

Cliainnan Walsh. W’lait emplo.\'ment ag(.“nde.s are useil lU'dinurily lo get 
minei's? I don’t mean in times of trouble. 

Mr. Weitzel. We have never u.scd any since I have been with the eompuny. 

Cliairnuin AA'ai-sh. Wliat is your macliincry for employing men'; 

Mr. Weitzel. Men aiiply to tlie suiierintendent or mine foreman, bnl are 
always liired by tbe siuKTiiitendent. They comi" to Ibe mines. 

Cliainnan AValsh. Tliey go to tbe particuhir mine in whicli tliey work, do 
they? 

Mr. AA’eitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Any ineniis used for getling tliem there? 

Mr. Weitzel. AA'eil, now tliere are times in Trinidad—we liave a division 
e(UperlDtendcnt'’s office in Trinidad, and sometinies men go tliere and apply to 
him, and he, knowing where a mine most likely wants men, might send them 
out to the mines. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Any other place except Trinidad that that Is done? 

Mr. Whtzel. AA'eil, there are some men sent from my office in Pueblo that 
come in there and apply, but they are comparatively few. 

Chairman Wamh. Did you ever indicate the mitionallties of the men that 
you wished to employ? 

Mr. AA'eitzel. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. You have heard it staled here lliat they are employeil in 
different nationalities and locateil In the mine in sucli a way that one can not 
talk to the other; anything in ttiat? 

Mr. AA'eitzei,. I lieartl Mr. McBennan sa.v that; but, Mr. AVal.sh, the men 
choose their own hiiildles. They work together, and the boss would not attempt 
to say to a man, “You must work with this fellow.” If a man comes and asks 
for work very often he will say “ Dij you know anyone in tlie camp to work 
with or have yon some one to work with you?” They always mate up them¬ 
selves. 

Chairman Walsh. What previous experience do .vou lequlre a man being 
employed as a miner to have? 

Mr. Weitzel. Sometimes we do and sometimes we do not. AA'Iien a man la 
hlreil who has not had previous experience it Is a rule that he must find some 
one in the c-arnp who Is an experienced miner that will take him along, say, In 
the mom with him. When we brought some iiien in In .Taimary of In.st year— 
In Decemlier of 1913 and January of 1914—when those men were distributed, 
I gave orders that one experienced miner for each 12 men went along and must 
be put In charge of those men until he was assured they were practical miners. 
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Chairman .Walsh. Do you make any effort to get skilled men, Mr. Weltol? 

Mr. Weitzbi,. We are always anxious to get skilled men; but shux' I have 
been with the eompany, up to the time of the strike, it has not been netessary 
for us to seek labor anywhere. It has all come to ns, all we have neeited. 

Chairman Walsh. My attention bus iiecii called to your uIIegtHl testimon.v 
before the congressional committee In wliieh you slated that the most intelli¬ 
gent miner is the hardest to handle, because he thinks he knows It all? 

Mr. Weitzkl. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsu. And you are quoted as saying that the green miners are 
more careful often than Kngllsh-speuklng miners. 

Mr. Wmtzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That you do not regard the ahllity lo s|ieal; lOngllsli as a 
factor In their employment? 

Sir. Weitzel. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Is that (xnrect? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, .sir. Let me give you an lilu.stration of that: We pur- 
eha.s<td a mine down in Huerfano County. I think we took il over .January I, 
1911. I had been through the mine twice at least during tin' preceding negotiu- 
tions, and we were to take possession on .laimary 1. I had noticed on my 
trips that the limhering was very poor; that in .some of the rooms it was 
perlai|>s .80 or 40 fivt liaek from ttie fa«». Wliea we tisik imsse.ssiiai that day, 
I gave orders to the superintendent and mine foiaoiian that there sliould Is? 
no more coal loaded imlil all llie rooms were seearely tlmhenal, and told lla' 
mine foreman to go in with his assispuds and iiadio a clialk mark where ea<'ti 
timher ought to go and in.sirnet llie <lriver lo give no man a ear until all the 
timbers were set lo correspond with the elialk marks. Along in the nfternoon 
u baneh of men eana' out, all Englisli si«'akiag, wiio came to the ofllce first 
ami askcsl me if Ibi're was any danger of the (’. F. & T. Imying tlie Tioga mine. 
I told tboni I dill not fldnk tlicrc »vas, and 1 asked them wliy, Tliey said if 
there is no likelihood of your Iniying Ibat mine w(' want to work tlierc. I says. 
“What Is the Iroidtle with yon?" And liie man who spoke Ids name was 
O’Neil, and lie said, “ 1 want yon to umlersland I am a nnion man. and 
these boys with nu', and we won't liuve any foreman come and direct ns 
where we are to sot onr timliers. We have all been in the mines longer than 
your foremuii lias,” That was one of my exiierlences to lead me to believe-- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would the logic of that not Ire that it Is preferahle to hire 
men Ignorant of the location of mines and non-Knglish s|«'nking? 

Mr. Wkitzel. No; no; I would not say so. I fouml these members of tlie 
ITnlted Mine Workers the Imrdest to bamile -the men who did not want to kuI>- 
.leet lliemselvi's to the diselplUie of llie mines. 

Clinirman Walsh. Are eheckweiglimen employi'd at any of tlie mines of your 
company?, 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. Tliere is, I lieliove, only one mine at file iiresent lime 
employing ehcckweighmen. 

Cbalrimin AVat.sh. Wliat is tlie reason Unit ilie otliers do not employ tliem? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliey do not want tlaun. 

Cominl.ssloner Weinstock. Wlio (Imsi not want tliein? 

Mr. Weitzei,. Tlie miners do not want lliem. 

Comml.s.sloner Weinstock. Wind is a cbeekweigliman? 

Mr. Weitzel. The man who I'lierks tin' eompan.v 's weiglimnster to see that the 
men get pi’oja’r credit for the weiglit of I'acli ear of coal. I have always favortsl 
fbeckweighinen and liavc ur.ged oni’ men time ami again to put tliem on aad 
trUsl to force the men at tlieir mwiiiigs to liave clieckuelglimeii. 1 suppose 
you linve swn the notice posted at lair mines in regard lo clu'ckweigbmea? 

Cbuirman Walsh. No; please read II into tlie iword. 

Mr. Weitzel. It Is as follows [reiullngl; 


Cou)., April II, IHI2. 

All inpertntenienln: 

Tn order that our position on llie clas'koeigliing quesiion may lie fairly under¬ 
stood by all our employiTs, would u.sk that you post tin* following notice; 

NOTICE. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. lias always Insai willing tliat its miners should 
have a cheekwelghmaii. This fact Is well kuown to old employet's, but for the 
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benefit of the new ones, this Is notice that a checkweigbinan, selected by the 
Winers from their fellow workmen, will be allowed at any of the company’s 
mines. 

The Ooeorado Ftmr, & Isok Co., 

K. H. Weitzei, Manager. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. AVhy do yon think a checkweighinan Is desirable? 

Mr. Wkitzel. For the matter of satisfaction, it is (iesirabie on the part of the 
fompany to have checkwelghmen; it helps to keep the men satisfied as to their 
weights. 

chairman AValsh. Have yon observed whether or not clie< kwelghmeii were 
employetl at tlie mines generally where the United Jllne AA'orkers of .\merica 
Avere installed? 

Mr. AA’bitzel. Yea, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Did they have eheokweiglimen? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did they lemain there steadily? 

Mr. W^iTZKL. AVell, they are sid),teet te a great deal of eliange, as yon heard 
on the stand tlie other day, wlicre they hud liad seven or elglit eheckweighnien In 
hairthat mtiny months. 

Chairman Walsh. In tlie places you liave lieen, did tliey succeed in obtaining 
satisfactory ones? 

Mr. AA’eitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. In tlie plaes's wliere jnn liave ln'eii did they cliang(“ often? 

Sir. AVeitzel. Not as often as was said. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, Sir. AVeitzel. is there any means under .roar present 
organization—have you been alile to discover any means by which yon can keep 
checkwelghmen at work? 

Sir. AVeitzel. Only at one mine; at tlie Starkvilic mine there lias lu>en one 
for 18 years steadily. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’hat elTorts liave jini niadi' to keep checkwelghmen at 
your mines? 

Sir. AVeitzel. At any time that I have heard iliat men were dis.sntl.sfled with 
their weights I have always instructed the superintendent, “AVhen you hear 
that complaint try to agitate the question of a checkweighinan and have one 
put on.” I remember a case at the House mine a couple of years ago. The super¬ 
intendent told mo that some of the miners on an Idle day had pushed a car on 
the tipple scale and weighed it and then took the coal out and put it In gunny 
sacks and hauled it to the store of one of their friends and rveighed it; and I 
asked him to get the men together, if he knew them, and agitate tlie question 
of a eheckweighraan, and he did. At first they did not care to go outside of 
their own nationality—I think that is the Italians—hut by my keeping after 
him he did finally get the men together, and they elected a checkwelghman; I 
think they elected a checkvvei.ghman, hut he eitlier did not go to work or worked 
one day and said he didn’t want to undertake the job at .l.l a day'. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you ever suggested to the men that they organize a 
committee to look after that particular subject in tiie mines? 

Mr. AVeitzel. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. AVouId you allow them to meet in tlie halls away from 
the mines and organize a committee for that purpose? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir; and yvould be glad to go my.self, if I thought it would 
result in tlie election of a checkwelghman. 

Chairman AA’alsii. I’lease state tlie record of your company, as briefly as 
you can, ivith regard to tlie payment of the miners in .scrip. 

Mr. Weitzel. The use of scrip in paying miners was entirely for the con¬ 
venience of the miners and was only used to tide him over from one pay day to 
another. If he did not want to run an account at the .store, or did not have 
credit, he could go to the mine office and get an order that w’as good for either 
goods or scrip at the store. I have always been against the system because I 
think It teaches the men Improvidence, that he can draw his wages every day 
and spend them; I think they ought to he encouraged to wait until pay day; 
I think It Is a poor .system. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the use of scrip discontinued now with your company? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir; either at the time or just about the time we put in 
two weeks pay It was abandoned; there was less demand for It when they were 
paid every two weeks. 
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Chainiian AValsh. Please describe the methods used by your company during 
the strike to maintain order in tlie coal camps. 

Mr. AVeitzel. At our Morley mine, Starkville, Sopris, Primero, Berwind- 
Tabasco is one, and Rouse; tve had one marslial at cacli of tliose mines; the 
others were without marshal.s. 

Chairman AA-aesh. AA'itliin the past tliree years iinve any of your mine 
superintendents, foremen, or oliier officers acted as peace officers? 

Mr. AA'EiTZEt,. Not to my knowledge; I never knew of any of our superin¬ 
tendents or foremen having a deputy slieriff's commission. I won’t say that 
they iiave not, but it has not come to my knowledge. 

Chairman AVaesm. In these camps tiiat you iiave, wliat tax, if any, is paid 
by tile miners for tiie maintenance of the local government? 

Mr. AVeitzee. There is no tux that I know of. 

Chairman AVaesh. No personal property tax? 

Jlr. AA’eitzee. I think not; that would be a matter with tlie county n.sses.sor. 
There might be and I not know it. 

Chairman AVaesh. Do j’OU object to the presence in the camp of agitators? 

Mr. AA’eitzee. Yes. 

Chairman AA’aesh. AVhat means did you take to ascerlain who were agi¬ 
tators? 

Air. AA’eitzee. The reports of our men to onr superintendents that a certain 
man was in camp and agitating and ti'.ving to make trouble. 

Chairman AVaesh. AA’hat would you do about him? 

Mr. AA’eitzee. A.sk him to leave. 

Chairman AAUesh. Did .vou maintain any detective system or spy system for 
the purpose of finding out whetlicr tliere were agitators in a camp? 

Mr. AA’eitzee. Prior to the strike? 

Chairman AVaesh. A’es. 

Air. AA’eitzee. No, we did not have a single man In tliat capacit.v. 

Cliairniun AA’.vesh. Say for tliree years ]irior to tlie strike did you or did you 
not have a detective in yonr employ or detectives that worked as miners? 

Air, AVeitzeu Yes, sir. 

Cliairinan AA’aesh. To what extent did that oiitain prior to the strike? 

Air. AVeitzee. I only recall one Instance wliore I ever hired a man or had one 
put ill in a mine to work as a miner, and it came about in this way; There 
liad rumors come to my ears that the mine foreman In that mine was charging 
the men for pliice.s, eitlier rental or seiling them to tiiem, and I Imd tills man 
put in to test tlie fact out, and kept liim for three months, and he talked with 
the men and reported that tliere was notiiing in it, and I suggested that he 
try out tlie mine foreman himself, and he did; and he was walked out of the 
mine and liad to leave tlie camp without securing ids clothes, and that is the 
only Instance tliat I liired a man to work in a mine with the miners to secure 
information. 

Clmlrtmin AA'ai.sh. AVIio fixi's tlie working conditions and adjusts grievance* 
in your mine? 

Air. AVeitzee. Tlie superintendent takes up matters that are cotnplained about 
to him, on the part of the miners against mine forctuen; sometimes they pas* 
tlie superintendent and come to the division siiperiiiteiidents—district superin¬ 
tendent—and sometimes they come to me. Sometimes tliey come to my 
assistant and sometimes they come to Air. AVelborii; they write to him. 

('Imirnian AVaesh. How many did you iiave in the year prior to the strike 
that ennie to yon? 

Air. AVeutzel. I don't know timt I could tell you. 

Chairman AVaesh. Could you niiproxliiiate it? 

Air. AVeitzee. Probably 12 or l.v. 

Chairman AVaesh. One or more a nioiitii? 

Air. AA’eitzee. Y’es. 

Chairman AVaesh. In any case, did you reverse the action of tlie mine siiper- 
liiterident that discharged the men. can yon recall? 

Mr. AVeitzee. Yes; I can remember of a ca.se of discharge, I don't remember 
that I entirely stootl by the superintendent In any particular l ase. I think I 
nearly always made some little modification of his verdict. 

Chairman AVaesh. Do you have a sociological department connected with 
yonr company now? 

Mr. AA'EiTzicr.. Yes. 

Chairman AVaesh. AA’ho is in dmrge of it? 

38810-S. Doc. 415, e4-l-vol 7-47 
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Mr. Wkitzet,. The Ilev. K. S. {}n<l(Us. 

(■liainiiim Wal.sh. Has he an.v a-sslstaiitsV 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes .sir; a couple of them; au evangelist—one a colored man 
under him and a white man, a preacher that assKsts him. 

Chairman AVai.sh. In these closed camps I believe you have a circulating 
library, and you also send in newspapers and uiagazines? 

Mr. Weitzei.. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wa].sh. What magazines do you send In there'; 

Mr. Weitzei. I could not name them now. I passed on them, I think, at the 
time they were sent in. 

Clmirmau Wai,sh. Who passes on them? 

Mr. Weitzel. 1 pass on them, I said. I think I'uck and Jmige, late, and Hie 
Saturday Evening I’ost. anil tlie dally pais-r in the city, but I don’t rememlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Exprt'ss go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tlie Denver Express? 

Clmirmau Walsh. Yi's. 

Mr. WEmEL. Mot if I noticed it on the list. Did yon .see a Denver Express 
in Hie clubhouse on Sunday at I’riiiiero'; 

Cluiirman M'alsii. No. i)o you allow Hai'iiers Wei'kly to go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don't know that we .send it in; we liave no olijectioii to it. 

Chairniaii Walsh. Do you allow Hie .\las.ses to go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. I dou’t know it. 

Clialriiiaii Walsh. I’earsoti’s .Magazine? 

Mr. Weitzel. It would lie allowed. 

Cliairman Walsh. IXi you .send in any jiapers e\ce|»t tlio.se you liave men¬ 
tioned? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliere may lie, lint 1 can not rememlier Hie list of paiiers. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Has Jlr. Caddis any authority to semi in any pais-rs that 
are not passed on by you? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; lie would not. Iii'causo I would pass oii Hie (piestioii of 
anything that retiiiires Hie payiiieiit of money. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVIio raises Hie (piestioii willi regard to Hie paja-rs that 
are sent in? Have you ever liad any repuest from Hie men working in the 
mines for any particular paimr? 

Mr. Weitzel. I liave not; no, sir. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Are any lalior paiiers sent in tliere? 

Mr. Weitzel. Xot that I know of. 

thalrman Walsh. Please descrilie briefly the cost accounting sy.stem in use 
in your organization. 

Mr. Weitzei.. It is divided into 8 or 10 different divisions. Tlie lirsi is the 
cost of mining; Hie second, I believe. Is Hie cost of narrow work, and the tlilrd 
is the cast of macliiiie work. Tlie fourth is Imuliiig, whicli includes Hml ileni. 
of course. The fifth item is the cost of duiiiiiiiig and loading. Tli(‘ sixth I 
liave forgotten—well, tliere are steam costs and iiower costs, and tinilaw and 
care of mine bottom, and so forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliese cost sheets sent from one mine to auotlier by 
the superintendent in au effort to standardize the cost of the mines? 

Mr. Weitzel. Absolutely not. I liave never indicated to any suiierintendent 
the cost of mining at another mine, except tlie one lie was working at. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is the Hustings yonr mine? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tli.it mine belongs to nluit eompany? 

Mr. Weitzel. Ttie Victor-.Vmericnii Enel Co. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Tlie Prlinero i.s yonr mine? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Has Priniero one election precinct—the town of Primero? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don’t Just get wliat you mean liy one election precinct. 

Chaibman Walsh. Has Hie town of Primero one election precinct itself? 

Air. Weitzel. I think it lias; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it in an iuclosure of yonr company, inclosed In a 
barbed-wire fence? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tlien* is a fence around the camp, hut I do not think it takin 
In all of the election district; I am sure it does not. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Is Hiere any siiggestious made to cinidoyees in a camp 
like Primero as to how they shall vote? 
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Mr. Weitzki.. Prior to tlio eloctioii lliat just oreuriwl—it was tlio iwliey evor 
Since I have been with tlic company to not only ask our men, but to instruct 
tile superintendents aud bo.s.ses tliat tiiey must not take any part in election. 

(jlialrnmn Wai.sh. Is it done? Is there anyone with tlie company that makes 
speeches, for instance; in tlie mining camp or town? 

Mr. Weitzei,. Not to my knowledge. 

Ouitrman \Vat.sh. Did you notice tlie return from lliat mining camp just 
mentioned, Primero? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; I did not; I liave not looked at tlie returns liy precincts, 
except at my own in Pueblo, I believe, at any place in tlie State. I know in a 
general way tlie result—what llie result was from the returns the night of 
election. 

Oliairniiiii Wai.sh. You —to your knowleilge was any suggesllon made to 
the employees of your comiiany as to the desires of the company in regard 
to the passage or defeat of aniendnient No. 11, wliicli laid to do with the as¬ 
sumption of risk of injury and deatli by the men in the State? 

Mr. Weitzel. It was uot meutioned, to my knowledge, to any of our em¬ 
ployees. 

(lliairman Walsh. Is a man of any political belief iiermitted to siamk in the 
hulls of these camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. .‘io far as I know tliey are. I have uot Iiihui at the caiiip.s 
during the campaigns. 

(llinirman Wai.sh. Democrats, Republicans, Progre.ssives, or Socialists? 

Mr. Weitzel. They have liad a number of political meetings in the school- 
lioii.ses. 

Obalrnian Wai.sh. .And Ibe scboolhoiises are coiitrolleil by whom? 

Mr. Weitzel. The sclioollioiises are controlled liy the school directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the .school directors usually men einploycil by you? 

Mr. Weitzel. In a closed camp; yes, sir. 

Chiiirman Walsh. I notice that at Primero the .schmil directors were all em¬ 
ployees of yours, and one was tlie man tliat kept tlie saloon there; how are 
the school ilirectors ap|)ointi'il? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliey are electisl. 

Cliuinnaii Walsh. How are they electwl in the school districts? 

Mr. Weitzel. 1 do uot know. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. You are not familiar witli it? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliese scliool directors liuve tlie alisoliite say .so a* 
to wlio shall use tlie scliool building? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wliat—do yon liave a saloon in eacli one of your 
camps ill tliese times? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

(ihalrnmn Walsh. In wliat camps liave you saloons? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliere were saloon.s in a few buildings on company property, 
only in four camps, I lielleve, before the strike, liefore the .saloons were closeil. 

Clialrman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. WEtTZEL. In Morley, Tercio, Primero, and I lielievc Spring Oulcli; the 
otlier camps were eitlier so loi-ated tliat tlie men could get to town or get to a 
saloon on some otlier profierty without traveling any great distance. Per¬ 
sonally, I am against tlie saliMin. 

Chairman Walsh. Does .vour company charge a flat rental for their saloon 
buildlng.s? 

Mr. Weitzel. The arrangements for saloon buildings were made before I 
came with the company, and I never made an arrangement with a saloon 
keeiier for the privilege, and I have never seen tlie books or charges. 

Clmirman Walsh. Wlio nitikes tliem? 

Mr. WBiTZEt. They were made prior to my coming with the company, and 
there are only three place,s wiiere there are saloons in a position tliat the saloon 
keeper would be expected to pay the company anything for the privilege. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlm collects from the saloon keeiier? 

Mr. WsmBL. The auditor. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the case of Primero. You are familiar with that 
building? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, str. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wliiit woiiUl you .say i.s the rental value of Hint buiUlIng? 
You say it Is a frame building. 

Mr. Weitzel. You say that I am familiar with it; I think I was In It once. 
I do not remember the size of It; but just looking at It from the boiler house 
I should say that building cost nine or ten thousand dollars. 

Chairman W.alsh. It cost nine or ton thousand dolars? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is a frame building? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To wiiat extent does tlie company Interest Itself in private 
schools and churclies in these close<l camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. We are trying to do everytlilng we can. We are trying to have 
the best schools we can have in the camps and trying to have them equal, and 
I think they are almost equal to the public schools in cities, except there are 
more grades in one room. 

Chnlrnmn Walsh. Do the scliool directors select the teachers? 

Mr. Weitzel. They do; but we have a man—and liave for some time—to ask 
the scliool directors liefore they employ them to consult with the man at the 
bead of the sociological department, because he was better acquainted wdth the 
teachers and better able to assist them in getting men who were competent 
teachers. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIio liave you asked to do that? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tlie superintendents. I believe I have a general letter tliiit I 
wrote tlieiii on the subject that would interest you. 

Chairman Walsh. Read tliat letter, please. 

Mr. AVeitzel. It is as follows [reading]: 

Pi-EULO, Colo., ,TuIy 3, 19/2. 

All superintendents: 

Our company is very anxious tliat tlie camp scliools sluill lie ns efllcient ns 
possible to make them, and while we appreciate the efforts of our siqierlntend- 
ents and other employees who have lieen serving as directors, we believe tliat 
the efficiency can still further be increased by some outside assistance. 

.Mr. Walter Morritt has been appointed supervisor of camp schools, and we 
feel that with his experience and large acquaintance with teacliing fraternity 
he can be especially heljiful in tlie selection of teacbers. and it is requested 
tliat where teachers have not already been elected for the coming term the 
names of applicants be sent to Mr. Morritt at once; tliat in future years tlie 
selection of teachers be taken up with Mr. Morritt before an election is held. 

Knowing the Interest you all have in bringing our schools up to the hlghe.St 
possible standard, I feel certain you will cooperate with Mr. Slorritt. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 

riialrman Walsh, That Is a direct request from you? 

Jtr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon seem to recognize in that that the school directors in 
these camps are employees of your company? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir; tliat is directed to the places wliere they are em- 
plo.vees of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company pay any attention to the character of 
the men that are employed—sobriety, Intelligence, morality, and such things? 

Mr. Weitzel. To the men that are employed? 

Chairman Walsh. That are elected as school directors? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name the five largest camps in the State and the 
number of men employed in each. 

Mr. Weitzel. At the present time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitzei.. The record I will give you will be for October, 1914; I have not 
figures for November. Morley is- 

Chairman Walsh, I believe I would prefer, if you have the time to go back, 
to give a typical month when you mined the most coal. 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, September, 1913, and October, 1914—I have both of them. 
Those are the only two I have available. 

Chairman Walsh. September before the strike? 

Mr. Weitzel. September before the strike Is as follows; Sopris— ^yqu want 
the three largest? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Wkitzsx. Soprls, September, hail 429 employees; Frederic, 410; Primero, 
372. I believe those are tlie three largest. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there ever been a political club in any of those cninps? 

Mr. Weitzel. A political club? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; a political club—a young men's Itepublican club or 
a .Teffersonian club? 

Mr. Weitzel. I never heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any patriotic society that has been organized in 
those camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliere are a number of societies, benevident societies, but I 
do not know of a patriotic society. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any social fraternities, clinrcli fraternities, or 
anything of that kind? Or young people's societies, sucli its tlie Christian 
Endeavor? 

Mr. Weitzel. IVe have clnirch societies in all camps. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who selects the ministers for tlie eliurche.s? 

Mr. Weitzel. Mr. Morrltt, I believe; Mr. fiaildls was lelectisl by his prede¬ 
cessor, Mr. Morritt, or was recommended by him. The Rev. E. S. Oaddls, who 
is now in charge of the .sociological department, selects the men working under 
Ills direction. 

Cliairman Walsh. So tlie niini.stcrs in these closed camiis are selected by 
the company? 

Mr. Weitzel. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Who has supervision over them? Who pays their sal¬ 
aries? The company, I suppose, pays their .salary, but who passes on the 
amount of the salary of the minister? 

Mr. Weitzel. I could not say ns to that. Mr. Morritt was on the Job when 
I came liere, and Rev. B. S. Gaddis was pul on under his direction. I do not 
know his salar.v. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would the members of the.se camps he permitted to form 
IKiliticnl clubs if tliey desired? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Cluiirnian Walsh. Would they be permitted to form social organizations? 

Mr. Weitzel There would be nothing to hinder them. 

Chairman Walsh. Or organizations of the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Weitzel. We try to discourage them against organizing the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Mr. Weitzel, tliat the peace which exists 
in the camps to-diiy, brought about by the efforts that have been applied, would 
be iiermaiient industrial [leace? I am asking you this as a citizen outside of 
your connection with the company—a permanent industrial peace? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliat depends entirely upon the action taken by the labor or¬ 
ganizers and agitators in the future. If they do not resort to means such 
as they have I think the conditions will he iieacefttl. The conditions were 
very peaceful In the early part of 1913, and until a month or so before the 
strike. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you believe they would remain peaceful, for instance. 
If tlie United Mine Workers of the World employed clever talkers and inliu- 
entiai people, and they were iiermitted freely to go into these camps and argue 
to these people the alleged benefits of this organization? 

Mr. Weitzel. You speak of the “United Sllne Workers of the World?” 

Chairnian Wai.sh. I am referring now to the United Mine Workers of 
America; the time before I was referring to the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Mr. Weitzet.. If they were allowed to go in and agitate them? 

C.hnlrman Walsh. To set forth what they claim to be the advantages of 
their organization freely and argue them? 

Air. Weitzel If they were dlspo,se<l to stir up trouble they could. I do not 
believe there are any persons in the world that can not be excited; you and I 
can ns well as coal miners. 

Chairman Walsh. If the United Sllne Workers of .America employeil clever 
talkers and used respectful language—If they were clever talkers and used 
lieaceable arguments and they kept at It and were permitted to do that, do 
yon think peace would continue to exist there? 

Mr. AVeitzel Yes ,slr; if they talked peaceably; if they talked peaceably 
and advised the men to be peaceable, that would be possible. 
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Chairman ITalsh. Anti also advised them to join the I'lilteil Mine Woi'kers 
of America? 

Mr. Weitzbu Yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. And would you have any objection, tlieii, to them doing 
that, beginning now, and sending men in with tlmt resi>ectful and decent man¬ 
ner of speech? 

Mr. Weitzel. If it were not for tlie knowledge I have that tiiere would be 
danger at a future time of tlieir making trouble with tliese same men I could 
not see any objection. 

Chairman Walsh. At the present time .vou do see an objection to tliem send¬ 
ing men in there, no matter liow respectful tlie men may l)e to society or 
how decent they may be in speech? 

Mr. Weitzkl. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tliere were certain documents tliat Jlr. Welborn 
suggested you would liring in—I believe all the orders Issued l).y your com¬ 
pany during a certain interval? 

Mr. Weixzel. Yes, sir. 

eiinirman Walsh. Regarding the observation of the laws of tlie State? 

Mr. Weltzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please describe tlieni mucli in the same way 
that Mr. Welborn described tliose letters, except to give tlie gist of it, for 
Instance, tlie date and wliat it was, witli reference to what law. We will go 
over those in our digest. 

Mr. Weitzkl. A great many of these did not refer to any laws. You under¬ 
stand we had a great many rules in force ns to safety and matters of tlmt kind 
prior to the passage of tlie 1913 law, tlmt are contained in these cireu’ai-s, 
that were not crystallizetl into the law until tlie law was passed. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you assist me in shortening tills Impiiry by giving 
me the gist of eaeli one? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, on .April 8, 1908, to all superintendents, calling attention 
to the mine explosion at Hanna, Wyo., and cautioning sniierititendetits to lie 
very careful In the selection of mine oflicials and urging tlie enforcemetit of 
rules. 

August 12, 1908, asking superintendents to assist tlie local doctors in start¬ 
ing first aid to tlie injured work. 

August 29, 1908, circular—this does not refer to any taw; it is on the 
temperance question, and Sunday schools, and such thing.s. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you from what date to wind date they run? 

Mr. Weitzel. They run from April 8, 1908, to November 30, 1914, 

Chairman Walsh." Will you kindly introduce them in evidence? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliose ai'e the orders, as I understand, that liave Iwnm 
issued from time to time by your company to employees of the c-ompany re¬ 
garding observation of the laws of tlie State, and other matters? 

Mr, Weitzel. Yes. sir. 

(The orders pre.sented are as follows:) 

Circular No. 401.1 The Colosaiio Fuel & Inox Co., 

FI'KI, llEI’AnTMENT, 

Pueblo, Colo., April 8, .1908. 

To mine stiperintentlenfe: 

The recent mine disaster at Hanna, Wyo., sliould awaken all who have 
mines under their care to a renewed .sense of their I’eaiionsibillty. 

A mine suiierintendent's responslbllty does not cense with the care of the 
property, the output, and the cost. He is also tlie guardian of the lives and 
safety of the men wlio work in the mines. The.se men have the right to presume 
that the master has at all times assurisl hiiiLself of tlie safety of the working 
place. 

To this end you can not lie twi careful in the selection of fire hosses anil 
men under you, nor too rigid in enforcing the rules laid down for their guid¬ 
ance. No tie of personal friendship or of family connection should be strong 
enough to Induce you to keep In one of these resiwiisible positions a man 
whom you are not absolutely certain is at all times capable and energetic in 
the discharge of his duties. 
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With u view of hetterliiK tlii.-! ))iniich of tlie service iiii*i increasing its elli- 
cii'iic.v, I would r«itipst s])e<'ially tliat fire bosses be aiioweii to accompany 
our mine Instiector on aii his visits, and that his recoinmeudations be promiiti/ 
carried out. and also that when you are in need of a fire boss timt you com- 
nainicate witli tlie iiisiwctor and ascertain whetlier lie has a man whom he can 
recoimueud for tlie place. 

This plan. I tliiuk. would result In getting better men for fire bosse.s, from tlie 
fact that the Inspector in his travels over the State has many opportunities of 
lii'ciiniing acquainted with men who have the qualifications for tire boss. 

Will say. in conclusion, tliat any suggestion you can make at any time, 
looking to flip improvement of tills brancb of the service, will be kimlly re- 
ccivi'il ami considered at this oftice. 

K. H. IVKirzEi., MniKijicr. 


Circular Xo. 42-.] Thi: Coi.oa.vuo t'ciii. & Iron' Co. 

Kl KU IlFPARTMKNT, 

I'lirblo, Colo., Aidjiist i.i, lilOS. 

All supcriiilcndcitls: 

Believing that tliere are many cases of injury where, it intelligent metliods 
were used by those first arriving, tlie suffering of tlie injured iiersoii could be 
very mucli alleviated, and In .some cases, e.specially that of electric shock, 
(Icatli prevented, I liave requested Dr. Corwin, cliicf surgeon, to liavc tlie 
camp pliysicians give lectures on tile .sulijcct of first aid to the injui’eil to 
those at tlie mines to whom it would most likely be beneficial. 

I would like tliat each superiutendeiit arrange with the local ph.vsician for 
tlicse lectures, and would suggest that he have hi attendance at lea.st mine 
fciremeii, fire bosses, track layers, electricians, uiotormcn, hoisting euglueers, 
and boss drivers. 

I'k H. Wfitzei., Monnijir. 


Circular No. 426. 


Thk Coi.or.vdo FtiEt, & Iron Co., 

Fi'EI. DEPART.\IEN'T, 

I'liehlo, Colo., Ain.iiist :l!i, IMS. 


’l l) all supcrinlemlcnts: 

For tlie purpose of collecting statistics in reference to the liuslness and 
liabits of employees, superintendents will please .send in to this ofiice answers 
to the following questions promptly. Wliere miIooiim are in eoinpany buildings 
or on company land, and in buildings owned by others, please explain fully; 

1. How many saloons are there at your plant? 

2. Give names of proprietors. 

3. How many of tliem are on land or in buildings owned by tlie eomiiany? 

4. At what time do tliey cIow' up? 

R. Do tliey keep open on Sunday? 

0. Are tliere any wheels or gamliling games run in llie saloon? 

7. Are your cominitiy men in llie liniilt of visiting saloons at noon limir? 

8. Do your miners lose niucli time from work due to drinking? 

9. Are any of your foronien, trad; layers, eiigiiUH'rs, or lireiiieii lisMotalers? 

10. If so, which of them? 

11. Do any of them drink to excess? 

12. If 80 , whicii of them? 

13. Do you eoiRsider a saliHiii at your mine a necessity? 


14. Give reasons. 


E. H. WtUTZEi, ilanagpr. 


Cireidar No. 4.33. Tun Coi.oR.vno Fi'Fr. & Iron Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pnehlo, Colo., October 1, 1908. 

All supermteiulentu: 

You have, no doubt, like my.self, been aceiistoined since eliildliond lo listen 
at interval.s to the traveling tenuierance lecturer, who tri«l to point out to 
vou the evils of using alcoholic stimulants. Many of these lectures were 
merely a tirade agaiimt the .saloon kee]ier ami brewer, with ilttle or no Mgu- 
ment based on scientific experiment. Tlie tendency of the present day, how¬ 
ever is to suliiect all questions affecting tlie welfare of the humiui race to 
scientific Investigation, and we are now able to get reliable iuformatloa on 
the drink question, based entirely on scientific experiment. 
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Many valuable articles have appeared In recent issues of the various 
periodicals, and no wide-awake, thoughtful man can afford to neglect the study 
of this Important subject, especially men who, like you. are anxious to get 
the maximum output not only from yourselves, but your subordinates. 

The most recent article of this character and one of the best Is that by 
Henry Smith Williams, In McClure’s Magazine for October. Knowing that 
many of you are so .sitnate<l that you can not conveniently reach a bookstore, 
I am having a copy of this magazine sent you to-day. Please do me the favor 
to read the article carefully and pass It on to some of your foremen. 

t'ntll a few months ago I thought I was one of the exceptions who could 
drink moderately without any 111 effects. You may think this is true In your 
ease. Itest assured it is not. 

K. H. Weitzei., Manager. 


CIrcidar ^o. 417. T)nc ('<ii.oi!Ai)o Fi'ei. & Ikon Co., 

PUEf, OKeABTMENT, 
VarhU), Colo., Drrembcr IS, IDOS. 

All xiiprrinlciulrnls: 

Please arrange at once to protect all machinery near which It is necessary 
for employees to pass, so there will be no danger of their being caught and 
injured. 

Liirge parts of machinery, such as rope drives, large belt wheels, large gears, 
etc,, should be protected by railing made of lumber or piiw of suitable size, 
jilai ed about 3 f(*Pt from the floor. 

Small gears should be protected by slx'et-iron guards the full width of face 
of gears and so shaped as to Is' not ov(*r f inch from gear. 

Please report when this has been done. 

P. 11. WmrzEi., Manager. 


Circular No. 471. 'l’"K Coi.oicciio Fn:i, & Iiioy Oo., 

Fi'ki, Department, 
rarhln, Colo., Mag 27, f.Ofl.O. 

.Ml Kiigerinlemlrnli: 

We are sending you to-day a few copies of a pamphlet printed by the 
sociological department, giving “Instructions In First Aid to Those Injured 
by Electricity,” for distribution to your mine bosse.s, electricians, and others 
intcreste<l or who might be of assistance in case of accident. 

I’lease ask your men to study these instructions carefully, as a knowledge 
of wliat to do' and how to do It may la- tlie means of saving n human life. 

If vou can use more copies of tliis )iamphlct, nould be glad to supply them. 

E. II. Weitzee, Manager. 


Circular No .7l).5. 'Fui- ('oi.ORAno Fi ei, & Iron Co., 

Fuei. Department. 
ruchlo, Colo., .lanuarg 27, I'JMI. 


All Huiierinlciulenls: 

Frlix l^Iomlragon, Mexican, lieiglit 5 f(M‘t 5 incljes. wolglit nO Pounds, age 
45 retldish hair and mustache, and his son, A. Mondragon, aged 16, and frail 
build, have been discharged for firing their own shots at PiMinero. Shot firer 
refiised to fire these shots account unsafe, ami they went Into the mine and 


firisl them tliemselvi?s. 


E. H. IYeitzei., Manager. 


4’ipeular No 5U. 'i'lK Coi-Ouado Fuei, & Iron Co., 

Fr-Ei, Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., Pebruarg 10, 1010. , 


Ml inperMciKlcnts: 

Frank Savoran, Tony Dolobloh, and lAiwrenoe Snyder have been arrested, 
Iirosecuted In district court, fined, and dlsehnrgctl from Crested Butte mine for 
carrying matches into the mine. 

E. H. Weitzei., j/tMMujtcr. ■ 
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Circular Xo. 544. Keisstift of Circular Xo. 442, 

The Colokado Fuei, & Iron Co., 

Fuiu. Department, 
I’KCblo, Colo., September 2J, 1910. 

M uperintenOents: 

I have obRorytRl at our mines tliat tiie wiring is poorly taken care of, and In 
order to insure safety from tires causwl by electric wire.s you will please see 
that the following Instrnctions are carried out: 

In the future you will have all wire lines inspected at least once a week 
and necessary repairs made. 

.Sufficient insulators of a type suited to the pressure on line will be used 
to beep line in place, depending on nature of entry and liability to be torn 
down. Glass or porcelain petticoat Insulators only will be used on lines carry¬ 
ing 500 volts. No lines carrying more than 250 volts will be run on porcelain 
knobs. No porcelain knobs smaller than No. 31 will be used on lighting or 
bell lines. Porcelain knobs or cleats will not be alowed on outside or exposed 
wiring for any votage. 

.Switches and fuses will be placed on all branch circuits. 

All Joints must be both mechanically and electrically perfect without solder. 
The ,1oint must then be soldered and taped equal to the thickness of the ins\du- 
tion of the wire. 

At all points where wires pass through stoppings they must be properly 
insulated with glass or porcelain tubes to insure free<lom from gronmis. 

Wires should not be run in place.s which are not easily acce.sslble for w-eekly 
insiwction. No wires should be allowed to remain under falls of rock or coal, 
and every precaution will be taken to keep all wires in such condition that they 
will be safe both to persons and from Are risk. 

.After .you have put yotir wiring in good shape yon will please so advise 
me by letter, and reiiort each week in future in your weekly letter the condition 
of your wiring. 

E. H. M'EiTzEr,, Mnnaffcr. 


The Coi.oRAno Fitel & Iron Go., 

Frsr, Department, 

October 12, 1910. 

Dear Sir; If your mine is not so equipped that it can he thoroughly sprinkled 
to wet down the dust, please make requisition at once for pipe, fittings, and 
all supplies necessary to equip it for complete and thorongh sprinkling. 

This matter is important and I would like yon to give It your immediate per¬ 
sonal attention. Please advise when dtmo. 

Yours, truly. 


E. IT. Weitzee, ifotMner. 


Gopy sent to YToiTey, Kopris, Tercio, Primero. Frederic. Berwlnd, Tabasco, 
Otilcb. Marlon, Crested Ilutle, House, Walsen, Itobinson, Pictou. 


The Coeorado Fttu. A Iron Go., 

Ft'ee Department, 

October It, 1910. 

Dear Sir: March IS, 1910, State Mine Inspector .lolin D. .Tones, Issued the 
following rules to govern bituminous coal mines: 

“ 1. Do not allow' miners to take a larger quantity of powder into the mine 
than is needed for their use during one shift. 

“2. Employ shot firers, who shall charge and fire all shots after all other 
employees have left mine. 

“3. Do not allow the miners to carry or handle any blasting caps inside 
the mine. The caps .sliould be in the exclusive charge of the shot firers, and 
nil caps to be removed from the mine ns soon as shot firing is completed and 
before the other employees reenter the mine. 

“ 4. Keep all dry roads in the mine in a thoroughly humid condition, so as 
to keep down the dust in nongaseous as tvell as gaseous mines.” 

At that time we were advised by practically all plants that nlmve instruc¬ 
tions were being carried out. Please udvl.se promptly whether any exceptions 
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liave sinco been uiadj* iit your miue. If so, ailvlse fully In wbat respect they 
are not being curried out at the present time anil the reason. 

Yours, truly, 

K. H. Weitzel, Sluimgir. 

(Jojty sent to Morley, Starkville, Miigle, Soprls, Tereio, I’riinero, Frederic, 
Berwind, Tabasco, House, Htv.ron, Ideal, Cameron, Walsen, Kobinson, Pletou, 
ttuleh, Marlon, Crested Butte. 


Circular No. 549. The Coeokaw) Fitki, & laos do., 

FI EI, |)EeAKr.\lENT, 
I'lH'tilo, Colo., Oi tober I'J, 1910. 

All siiiicrmtciulcnts: 

Kfteetive at once, when fire damp is found in your mines in places where it 
has not l)een previously dlseovere(i, or in umisuul (luantities in any working 
idaee or gobs, please notify manager imnieelialely, sending copy of message to 
division s\tperlntendent. 

Please acknowledge reeeliit of this ciia ular. 

il. tl, W'EiTZE],, Mduager. 


Circular Xo. .9,4(1. The ('oi.ou.viat Fmci, iaoN Co.. 

I'n-a. I)Ee.VRi'MENT. 
Ptichlo, Colo., Ciiohrr H-'i, 1910. 

All mine siipcrintcnOcnts: 

It is desired Unit all mine-sprinkling systems be as nearly uniform as 
jiossiblc. 

When ordering or iustailing any sprinkling a|i|>aratiis plea.se follow instruc¬ 
tions .shown in lilne jirint X-’ISd, which is inclosed herewith. If not thor¬ 
oughly understisiil, we will gladly explain further, 
i’lejise acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

K. II. IVeitzei., llaimgei'. 


Circular Xo. The Coi.oit.vDo Ft'i'.r. & Taox Co., 

Fuet. DEPAirrMEXT, 
Piivbln, Colo.. Korembrr .?.), 1910. 

All superintendenta: 

At our melding of superintendents and lul ho.ssea at Trinidad, November 19, 
it was the consensus of opinion that our dlliiiailty in ket-jiing good fire bosses at 
the different mines was due to tlie fact tliat we did not pay tliem sullicient 
wages. 

To remedy this it lias lieen decided lo increase liie pay of the fire laisses to 
SllO per mouth Instead of tlie daily wage of Sii.g.'i iier sliift. Tliis is done with 
tile hoite that you will be able to secure llrst-cliiss men for tire lios.ses wlio will 
lie of material a.ssislance to the idt liosses. 

Tliese rates will become effectiie Hecemlier 1. 1910. 

K. n. WErTZEc, Manager. 


Ciircular letter. The t.ioi.oK.Mio FfEi, & laox Co., 

Feei, Depabtment, 
Pueblo, Colo., .Vorenihrr :n, 1910. 

All auperintendenta: 

The mining commission recently appointed liy Hie governor lias asked us to 
furnish them with tlie information with regaid to our sysleni of mining and 
shot firing. 

Below you will find a list of qiieslions to answer. Please answer tiieni fully 
on this sheet and return to this ollice promptly. 

1. Kind If jMiwder used? 

2. System of shot firing? 

A. By miner? 

B. By shot flrer? 

C. Battery? 

D. When fired? 
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. ;i. Method of niiiiiiig? 

A. Pick work'll 

B. Machine work? 

C. Sliootlng off tlie solid? 

4. Handling of jiowder and in iiners? 

A. Charging of sliol ? 

o. Is electric i>ower used tor inudagc or inimping or fan pnriwaes? 

E., II. WniTznr., Mniininr. 


Circular No. Tiof. Thk Cio.oa.rHo I'’rEr, & Iron Co., 

■ I’rKI. DEnAH'l M ENT. 

Piichh), Colo., Dccviiiber IK tblO. 

All mprriiilnulriils: 

In tlie past few nionth.s there Iiave heen a lunnher of tilings reporled to nio 
by tlie uilne iiisiH'ctor In tlie way of iniiirovenients. widcli were important but 
wlilch the .snperlntendeids liave apparently not wished to Iiave done without 
orders from this office. 

It will greatly fiicllitale nialters and lessen the work of niy office it you will 
prianptly comply with these requests when made by the mine insiieclor. If tlie 
matter reqnesled i.s sometliing in whicli you can not agree with the mine in- 
siiector’s views, I wonlil ask that you lal;e tlie matter ui) witli the division 
sniierlntendent or niy.self, or botli, at once, and we will decide whether the 
work is to be done or not, but for all minor Imiirovements that are necessary 
and can be done for the .safety of the men and mine, 1 would greatly appre¬ 
ciate prompt action on your part. 

Would also reqnesi that yon take up with mine inspector before making any 
changes In ventilatl..in of your mine, 

E. H, Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. TsoO. The CoLoit.tiio I’i-ei, & Iiiox Co., 

Ki'ki, Dkcartmunt. 
Purbln, Coin., .lannarii !>. jnit. 

All siiticiinlcndaits: 

We are in('lo.sing hlue print .showing tlie details of a .sprinkling car we have 
bnlit and wliicli we have found snccessfully sprinkles tlie side and roofs. 

It yon iiave need for one or more of the.se cars, plea.se advise imuualialely, 
as we wish to put order in for all tliat are needed at one time and in this way 
facilitate their manufacture at the works. 

E. H. Weitzei., Manager. 


Circular No. .'04, The Coi.oii.aiio Erm, & Iron Co., 

Ei'EI. llEl’-AKTillENT, 
Cncbln. Cain., .laniiarg ,2), f.O/f. 

AH superinhniienU: 

Replies to our circular of Peceniber 20, 1010, inquiring as to the system of 
ciiecklng men in and out of tlie mine reveal tlie fact tliat we have a number 
of different sy.stems in use. 

We think It advisable to have nniform legidalions in regard to this matter, 
and believe that tiie liest .system is to Iiave enqiloyecs lake tile bras.s check off 
tlie lioard as they enter tlie mine and hang it on as they come out. We think 
it advisable to keep miners on a seiiariile |iart of Itie board from sliift men, 
and would re<|uest tliat ail superintendents immediatel.v install such a system 
of checking men in and out. 

Please advise this office when the system is put into use. 

E. R. WErrzEL, Manager. 


The Coi.OK.iiKi Euet. & Iron Co.. 

Feei, Department, 

I’ebrnarii 2T, WII. 

All .aiiperintenilenis: 

Tlie following shot flrers Iiave lieen discliarged from Morley mine for using 
coal (Inst to make dummies for tamiiing: 

Wenzel Ifedllck, an Austrian, about MS years old, weiglis about l.'i.'i or 140 
pounds, light complexion, bine eyes, light mustindie, siieaks fairly good English, 
claims to be able to siteak nine dlft'ereut languages fluently. 
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Joe Monolofnie or Mnlevo(;li, an Austrian, about 20 years obi, weight about 
IT.") iHiuiiils, brown nmstache, light complexion, about 5 feet 8 Inches In height, 

E. H, Weitxki., ilamger. 


Circular No. -’170. The Ooi-orado Fuei- & Ikon Co., 

Fve!. Pepartment, 
Puchlo, Colo., .April S, 1911. 

All siipcnnlondcnts: 

Notwithstanding our former instructlon.s in regard to care In not hiring boys 
under legal age, there have been several eases come to our attention in which 
superintendents were either deceived by the boys or neglected to comply with 
Instructions. 

The courts have ruled that tlie statement of a boy ns to his age is no pro¬ 
tection to the company hiring him, and that the statement of tlie parent is not 
full protection uraler some circumstances. We are, therefore, asking all super¬ 
intendents to not hire boys under 1C years of age, except after first taking 
each case up with this office, giving reasons for wishing to do .so. This is to 
apply not only to inside but outsiile the mines tis well, and for all classes of 
employment. 

We are asking the legal depiirtment to-day to furnish us with suitable blank 
forms to be signed by parents or guardians in case you have the least doubt 
as to tlie applicant for work being under 10, and would appreciate it if you, 
after receiving these lilanks, will clieck over yotir employees and arrange as 
parly as imssible to do away willi tlie service of those under 16, and have 
blanks filled out by parents or guardians in cases where there is any doubt 
ill your mind as well as to use tliese blanks in all cases where lioys are hireil 
in the future. 

I’lease acknowledge receipt; advise if you have any lioys under 16 working 
and when their services will be dispensed witli. 

E. H. Weitzei., Mamyer. 


Circular No. 574. Tub Colorado Fi-el & Ikon Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Vurhlo, Colo., .lull! 21, 1911. 

All iupcrinlcnilcnts: 

We had two small fires recently, caused by employees passing through small 
wooden doors in cro.sscut -stopings with naked lights. I'lease arrange at once 
to either replace all such doors with iron doors or to cover the frames and 
doors themselves with sheet Iron. 

If diKirs are covered. No. 30 gauge would be suitable weiglit. If doors are 
made of iron. No. 8 gauge or heavier is tlie proper weiglit. 

E. H. Weitzei., Manager. 


Circular No. 57-5. Tub Color.'.do FuEt. & Iron Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Puchlo, Colo., .hily 21, 1911. 

All superintendents: 

Fnder date of July 11, State Coal-Mine Insiiector .Tas. Dalrymple makes the 
following recommendation: 

“In all cases where rooms or entries are driven to a fault or to their dis¬ 
tance or land line, and wliere tlie pillars are to be left for any length of time, 
1 recommend that crosscuts he driven at the faces of such rooms or entries.” 

If you already have not been in the practice of driving crosscuts at these 
points, pleu.se arrange to do .so in all cases in the future. 

E. H. 'Weitzei., Manager. 


The Coi.oRAno FtiEi, k Iron Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., September 18, 1911. ■ 

All supcrlntcndenis: 

It has 'just been brought to my attention that the fleorge W. Clayton School 
for OiThan Hoys, located in Denver, is retuly to be opened. It Is the object of 
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thls schflol to take white boys born in Colonulo, lietwwn 0 anil 10 years of age, 
to board and clothe them and teach them some useful occupation. The school 
was endowed by the man from whom It takes Its mime, and no charge Is to lie 
made for the service by the school. It is equippeil to take care of W) boys, 
and circular letters have been sent out notifying the county commissioners of 
each county in the .State. 

If you have boys eligible to enter this school in your neigliborhood, would 
appreciate It if you would bring the matter to the attention of their mothers, 
and I will be glad to .secure the necessary application blanks and furnish him 
with any other information you may need. ITompt action sliotild be taken In 
this matter. 

E. H. lVEn7.i;i.. Monagrr. 


f'ircnlar letter. 

Thk t'oi.oK.viK) Fcki, & Iron Co., 

Frni. Dkcaiituent, 

Piii hln, Colo., Dctohcr 2, 1911. 

To the shiirrinlfiKlcnix, doetom, /irst-uid and 

liclmct teams of the first dirision: 

Tile excellent sliowing made by tlio lirst-aid and liciniet teams at the Trinidad 
lontest on September 28 is a source of great satisfaction to the management, 
and I am voicing the sentiment of Jir. IVelborn, as well as all the other officials 
wlio witnessed the contest, in thanking you for your interest in this work, and 
ill congratulating you on the manner in wliicli you conducted yourselves at the 
contest. 

It is our earnest desire that the work of training be continued until at least 
2.'i per cent of ail our mine employees have rei'clved certificates of proficiency 
in both first-aid and belniet work, and would request superintendents to send 
into tliis office, at once, the nanios and occupations of all helmet and first-nid 
men now at their respective mines, and in future send in the nanira of new 
men, who Imve comiileted tiie course of training eacli month. It is our wish 
to liave a complete list of these men on file in this office at all times. 

Trusting that you will continue the good work in tlie future with as much 
sidrit and interest as in the jia.st, and thanking you again, I am. 

Sincerely, 

E. II. Weitzei,, Manager. 


'I’liK Coi.oiiADO Fcet. & Iron f'o., 

Fvki. Pkpahtmknt, 
rnehtn, Coto., Oetnhrr ;t, 1011. 

To stipcrinicndaits of M'alseit distrirl: 

Tlie (Joverninent rescue car will lie in tlio Walsen distrii't within flic next 
few weeks, and it is desired that interest in the livlinot and lirst-nld work be 
reviveil. We want thorouglily trained helmet and first-aid men at every mine. 
Flea.se arrange to renew your lielinet training at once, so tliat a larger part 
of the time can be spent on first-aid work wlien the car is with you, ami report 
to this office names and occuiiations of ail men wlio attain proticieny in either 
branch of training at tlie end of each month. 

E. If. Weitzel, Manager. 


The Coi.ohaiio Fn:i, & Iron f’o., 

Fi Ei. Pepartsien r, 
riieblo, Colo., December 23, 1911. 

Ml superintendents: 

Please advise the iiiimber of men at your plant who imve been trained In 
rescue work and the number that are now being trained. Also the number 
of helmet men who have trained in the use of helmets and the number that 
are now training. If you have any iiient at your camp who have recelveil 
certificates of proficiency from the United .States Government car, please let 
me have the number of these. 

Would like this information at a very early date. 

E, H. Wkitzel, Manager. 
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Circular No. 588. 

The Colobauo Fi'ki. & laox Co., 

Keel Deiubtuent, 
PucMo, Colo., Jaiimru St, J!>t2. 

All superintendents: 

III revlewliiK tlie fatal accidents for the calendar year 1011, we find that there 
was a total of 22 In the fuel department. One of these occurral at the Tabasco 
coke ovens, and tlie other 21 at the mines, 20 undergi-ouud and 1 outside. Of 
this 20, 7 occurred In the first six mouths of the year, and 13 in the last six 
months. With the exception of November (when no accidents occurred) the 
ether months when we were free from acideuts, or laid less than 2, were all 
nionth.s of llsht production, Indicatlna that effort to olitain tlie l\tKlie.st [iroduc- 
tlon has sometliinK to do with our fatal accidents. 

Eleven of our mines escaped with no fatal accidents. Tlie.se are as follows: 
Starkville, Sopris, Tercio, I’rimero, Frederick, Hezron, Cameron, Fremont, 
Coal Creek, Crested Butte, and Floresta. One fatal accident occurred at (inicli, 
but it is really not charReable to tlie mine, and was cau,sed by a Imiler maker, 
who had no cause to go into the mine, lumping on an empty trip and riding 
in a short distance and jumping off, being run over. 

Of tlie 20 fatal accidents cbargealile to tlie mines l.l were from falls of rock 
and coal and 5 from other causes. All of these 15 could have been avoided by 
proper timbering or taking down loose rock or coal. Of tlie other .5, 2 were 
caused by careleasness and 3 were unavoidable. While the rin-ord is good ooni- 
pared with other years, we feel that the niinilier of fatal accidents from falls of 
rock and coal can be materially redin.'ed by still closer Inspection, better 
discipline, and greater care on the part of botli miners and bosses. 

One year ago we antlioriml tiie putting on of special men, who were to look 
after timbering and baise rock, whose time was to be employed wholly in 
looking after safety measure.s. In acknowledging receipt of this letter we 
should like to have each superintendent advise bow many of these special men 
are now employed at tlie property under his charge and the names of the men 
.so employed. Should also like to have sugge.stioiis as to better methods for 
inniiitaiiiing a stricter discipline among the miners. We are anxious to make 
a lietter showing iu 1912 than in 1911 and fi'el that it can be done willi the 
proper effort. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. 595. 

The CoLoii.vno Fcni, & Ikon Co., 

FllEl. nEPART-MEN'T. 

riiehio, Colo.. April II. 1012. 

Ml superintendents: 

In order that our position on the check-weighing qneslion may lie fairly 
understood by all our employees, would ask that you imst the following notice: 

■ NOTICE. 

The Colorado Fuel (t Iron Co. has always Iws-n willing that its miners should 
have a check welghman. This fact is well known to old eiiipl«yp(>«, hut for 
the benefit of the new ones this Is notice that a checkwelglinian, selected by the 
miners from their fellow workmen, will Im“ allowed at any of the company’s 
mines. 

E. H. Weitzei., Manager. 


Circular No. 598. 


The Coeob.vuo Fi ei. & Iron Co., 

FI EI, IlEPAIITMKNT, 
Pueblo, Colo., ■fulg 2, 1912. 


All superintendents: 

Our company Is very anxious that the camp schools shall he as efficient n.s 
possible to make them, and while we appw-clate the efforts of our superintend¬ 
ents and other employees who have been serving as directors we believe that the 
efficiency can still further he Increasiai by .some outside assistance. 

Mr. Walter Morritt has been appointed supervisor of camp schools, and we fed 
that with his experience and large aciinaintnnce with teaching fraternity he 
can be especially helpful In tlie selection of teachers, and it is requested that 
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wlifit* tenolim hove uot already l)oen elected for tlie cimdng term the names 
of applicants be sent to Mr. Morrltt at once; that in future yeara the selectiou 
of teachers be taken up with Mr. Morrltt before an election Is held. 

Knowing the interest you all have in bringing our .schools uti to the highest 
possible standard, I feel certain yon will cooiKUate witli Mr. Morritt. 

K. II. Weitzki., Manager. 


Circular No. .TO. 

The Coeobauo I’l'er. & Iron Co., 

Fuel I •ErAmuuNT, 
I'lwblo. Colo., .Jiilil 6, 19ti. 

All supcrintcnilents: 

M’e occasionally have reiiorts that when si'lii>olliouscs are used for dances 
on Saturday nights tlioy are left in issir condition for Sunday morning church 
SM-vices; <-|]uii's or desks are bailly disarranged, and liltli and refu.se is left ou 
tlie lloor. 

We believe that when the sclioolliouses are used f<ir Saturday night dances, 
tlie dunces sliould stop at midnight and the huilding lie cleaned out and put la 
tlie iiroiier condition for cliurcli service.s. Tliis should include tlie propsH' 
arrangement of tlio chairs or seats. It is, therefore, requesteil that where 
siiiierintendents are nieiiiliers of tlie .scliool hoard they take siicli steps as are 
neces.sar.v to insure tlie schoolhouses always being In proiier condltlou for 
cliiirch services on Sunday mornings. 

K. 11. Wkitzei,, Manager. 

The Coi.oR'iio Fuel & Iiiox Co., 

Fi EI, lIKeAIlTAtENT, 
I'lirhli). Cola.. Sornnher IS, 1912. 

All xutxo'hiteiiilenix: 

I am inclosing copy of first-aid certificate which we expect to funiisli to mini 
who have completed tlie ivgnlar course of tlie first-aid training at any of our 
mines. 

Tlie hlaiilc lines in tlie certitioate are Intended to he filled in liy the super¬ 
intendents with any statement as to tlie man’s occupation, his diligence, or 
pther matter in the form of recommendation. 

Please advi.se liow many of tlie.se blanks .vou can use. 

It is file Iriteutloii to have the lilani; filled out at ttie mine, indorsed by the 
liK’iil dm-tor and the mine sujierintendent, and sent to Pueblo for manager’s 
signature liefoiv delivering to the employee. 

Would like also to have your opinion as to the advisability of issuing a 
similar certificate for helmet training. 

K. H. AVeitzei., .{lanager. 


The Coi.ohaiio Fi'Ki. A Iron Co., 

F™. llErARTMK.VT, 
/’iicti/o. Colo.. Ihrriiiber 9. .1912. 

All unix-riiilendeiits: 

Please send to tliis oflice a list sliowing llie code of licll signals usisl in con¬ 
nection with your haulage system. 

We aiv figuring <ai ordering indestria'filile nictid si,giial signs for use at the 
mines and would be glad to have the above iiiforniation b.\' return mail. 

P>. .1. Matte.son’, Assistant Manager. 


The Color\im( Fuel & Iro.v C/O., 

Fuel Depabtmext, 
I’lirblo, Colo.. Ttreember SO. 1912. 

.Ill sugeriiiteniJenIs: 

Keplles to our circular of Oecemlier 9 indicate tlint different mines have 
different slgnuhs for the some movement of tri|is. Tlie following cisle Inis 
been arranged, and we would like to make this uniform at all C. F, & I. plants: 
Cue bell, hoist. 

One bell, stoit if in motion. 

Two bells, lower or back trip. 
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Tliree bells, imm trip. If slope or toll rope, enRlnoer will Iiolst trip 2 feet; 
men will tlien Ket In the <’ars and trip rider will Rive engineer one bell to 
Jiolst. If shaft, engineer will give return signal of one bell; men will then get 
on cage and eager will give one belt to hoist. 

Four bells, run slow. After this signal give signal to hoist or lower as 
desired. 

Seven bells, accident. Move trip or cage by phone orders only. 

In addition to the above, signals to meet local conditions may be added, bnt 
they must not In any case conflict with the above signals. 

liease advise promptly how many metal signs you will require with the 
above code printed on them for use at your mines and tlie points In the mine 
where you expect to post them. 

B. .T. M.\TTf;sox, .l.v.i/.sinat Manager. 


Tnn ('oi.oRAOo FfKT. & Ikon Co., 

FI'KI. DKe.MtTMF.NT, 

Paehio, Colo., .lunuarg 77, 791.1. 

All .faiirrinteiulnits: 

I am inclosing statement of acciileids occiining at our mines for the past 
thi-ee years. 

It will be noted in this statement that a greater tonnage per fatal accident 
has been produced in each of tlie <livisions in 3912 than in 1911. the best show¬ 
ing being made in the western slope division. Csinon district being second, 
Trinidad third, and Walsen district fourth. The low average in the Walsen 
district for 1912 is largely due to one fatal accident each at Lester, Ideal, and 
Cameron. 

In 1911 the following mines had no fatal accidents: Starkvllle, Sopris, 
i'enio, Primero, Frederic, Cameron, Coal Creek, Fremont, Crested Butte, and 
lioresta. 

In 1912 the mines witere no fatal acciilonts occurred are as follows; Sopris, 
Tabasco, Waksen, Coal Cr(>ek, Crested Butte, and Floresta. 

While tlie report for 1912 is encouraging, we believe that with more care 
in Inspecting tlie roof by mine foremen and assistants tliat the number of 
fatal accidents for 1913 can be reduccsl still further. Of the 20 fatal accidents, 
in 1912, 1.5 were due to falls. In all these 15 cases the in.spection after the 
acclilent .showeil that there was plenty of timber on hand to have protected 
the miner had he used them. In .some cases reports imllcate that the injured 
party was known to have besm careless about his timbering, and the fact that 
he was hurt was due to the failure on the part of the mine foreman or his 
assistant to exerci.se the proper discipline. 

It Is requested that each superintendent call the attention of his mine fore¬ 
man to the statements in tills letter and endeavor to profit by lust year’.s ex- 
IK'rience in enforcing a more rigid discipline In cases where miners show dis¬ 
position to be careless about'timbering. 

B. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. 609. 

The Coeobado Ftnsr. & Ikon Co., 

Fiiei, Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., pchruarg 19, JOtS. 

All supcrinlendcnts: 

Beginning with the month of Febuary, all plants of the fuel department will 
lie paid twice eacli month, the first pay ineliiding tlie 1st to the 16th. and the 
second from tlie 17th to the last of the month. 

Please advl.se all concerned. 

This cancels Circular No. 606, 

K. H. Weitzbi., Manager. 


The Coporaiio Fi'ki, & Iron Co., 
Denver, Colo., February 20, 19IS. 

To all mine auperintendeiUs; 

The officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have for the past year considered 
the estul/lUhment of au eight-hour workday basis at its coal mines. 
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For several years tbe majority of our coal-mine employees have worked from 
seven to nine liours per day. For the purpose of edualizlnK tlie lime of 
employment and establishing an eight-hour workday basis for underground 
men, effective Marcli 1, 1013, the manager and bis assistants will visit all mines 
during the next week to arrange the working details. 

J. !•’. W'ti.nonx, I’nshlmt. 

Circular letter. 

'The Coi.oii.4uo Fuel & Ikon Co., 

Fuel Depaiit.mf.nt, 

. „ . , , , I’uchlo, Voto., Murcli „'3, 1,913. 

All supcniUaidaUa: 

1 lie new mining law wlilch will be pa.ssed wUliiu a few days reiiuires as¬ 
sistant mine foremen to make a daily report, and In order that ihe mine 
inspector may know how' many assistant mine fori-inen are employed would 
ask that you furnish us with tlii.s information at once. 

If in your judgment it will be neces.sary to emplov more assistant mine 
foremen to comply with the provision in the law that, a'll working places must 
tie visited during working hours, please indicate ilie additional number tliat 
you will liave to employ. 

'ihe new law al.so roipiires that each underground employee, where priuiical 
shiiil be furnished with a copy of ihe es.sential parts of the mining law in his 
own language. You w ill therefore plea,sc furnisli us w ith tlie uuinher of under- 
pound employees of each language, including Knglisli, so tliat the mine 
in-spector may be advised a.s to the number we w ill reiiiiire. 

Would like to have Information on these iiuestions at vour eaiilest eon- 
voiileiKe. 

K. li. VN'EiTr.Ki., Mitniujtr. 


Circular Xo. 621. 


All sHiiailUaidaits: 


The Coi.on.Mio Fuel & Iro.n Co., 

Fuel Dep.viii.ment', 
I'licilu, Colo., iliiy 33 , 1913 . 


Ihe Stale mine Inspectors oMice will send you copies of the mining law 
printed in Fnglish within about two weeks. 

Immediately upon receipt please advise number of copies you receive and 
amount of express, if any, you pay. 

I’lease furnisli promptly one copy to each underground emplovee wlio reads 
tlie Knglisli language and collect actual cost of same from him over pay roll. 

We expect copies of foreign languages to follow soon, which will be handled 
HI Ihe same iiianner. 

After yon receive copies of the law if any underground man you hire ha.s not 
a copy, give him a copy in a language lie reud.s, if possible, when getting his 
card record, and charge to liiin on pay roll. 

Take up with this oflice by letter for additional copies needed at any time. 

E. H. Weitzel, llamger. 


(Trcular leftcr. 

The (.'olok.vdo Fuel & Iron Co., 

• Fuel DEPART.MENr, 

I’lichio, Colo., June .), 1913. 

All supcrinlcndaUs: 

The new mining law requires tliat only enough powder for one day’s use 
shall be taken into the mine on any one day. This includes iiernilssible giant 
und black powder. 

Fermlsslble and giant powder must he kept in a box constructed of non- 
condnctlng material, and black powder must be carrieil into the mine in cans 
having a ilrop or screwed top. 

The mine owners are to furnish these cans and lioxes at cost to the employees. 
In order that we may be prepared to put this rule into efi'eet woulil ask that 
you please send in at once the number of boxes for carrying permissible giant 
and the number of cans for carrying black powder that will be needed at your 
mine. 


3SS16—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 7-— 4S 
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In cases where black powder Is being used and where all employees are not 
using tlte lawful can, pleiise furnish approximate number of cans needed to 
supply those not using them. 

The taw also requires that copiier needles and tauqilng bars with copper tip 
of not le.ss than 4 inches .shall be used. I’lease advise the number of such 
iieetlles and bars that will l)e needed at yonr mine, 

E. H. Weitzei.. Mamger. 


Circular letter. 

The CoLOK.vno Few, & Iron Co., 

Fl El. DEI'ARTUENT, 

Vuehlu, Coll)., Aiiyusl Uli, 1013. 

All supcriiilciidcnis; 

I inclose herewith a copy of 25 mine rules which we propose to have printed 
in large tyiie, franieil, and postwl In cons|)icuous places around our mines. 

I’lease note that In rule 7 we have left a space for instructions to he in¬ 
serted to fit the practice at such mine. Wish yon would kindly read over 
these rules carefnllj, fill iu the inactice at your mine under rule No. 7, and re¬ 
turn inclostHl rules with tiny suggestions a.s to changes or additional rules you 
wottld like to have included. We will tlieti httve corrected copies printed atul 
mailed to you for posting. 

riease attend to this tit your early convenience. 

F.. II. WEiT7,t;i., Iliiuniji’r. 


The (toi.oii.vuo Fritt, & Iron t'o.. 

Fi ei, Decaiitment, 
I’lii'liln, Coll)., .Vorcaihcr ,‘W, f.O/',. 

All aiiiicriniciiiicnis: 

I’ete Atiino.soff, a Bulgarian, age .“lO, lioiglil 5 foot 11 inches, aeight ISd, 
dark coniple.vion, black hair, dark brown eyes, has lieen (Hschtirged from 
Tabasco mine account drilling hole 12 iuclics on the solid, tilling the 12 indies 
with itowder, and leavitig regular cliarge ol' powder at tnoutli of hole. 

E. H. WEtrzt'a., .Mniiiigir. 

Chairman Walsh. At this iioint we will Ittke an adjonrnment until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in., the further proceedings ii.tc tid.ionrned 
until Wednesdtiy, l>ecember t), at 10 o’clock.) 


Denver, Coi.o., n','iliirsila!i, Diirmlirr 0, lOI'i—10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Coiiitiii.ssioncrs Ballard, D’Coitnell, I.ennoti, flar- 
retson, Welnstock, and Hiirrimatt. 

Chnirnian W.vt,sH. We will [irocecd ttow. .Now, if y ou will, kiiiilly suhinit the 
matter that you have on hand that wtis called for. 

Mr. Weitzel. The first is tlio scale of wages that .von nsked Jlr. Welborn for, 
heglntiing with October 15, lfi02, nttil showing tlie dilferetit chatiges tqi to the 
present time. 

Chalrtnan Walsh. Jtt.st liutid it to llie clerk. Mr. Dower, take this matter 
and hand It to the stenograiiher. 

(See Weitzel Exhibit N'o. 2.) 

Mr. Weitzei,. Tlie secotid is a statement of the ntitither of days worked at 
each of our mines diirlitg tlie .lears 11 ) 10 , 1011, 191‘2, and 1013. 

(See Weitzel Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Weitzel. You asked some questions yesterdny evening alaiiit tlie scIiikiIs. ~ 
the camp .schmds? 

Chairman Walsh. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Weitzel. I hnve here a letter front the .superintendent—the eonnty 
superintendent of schools of I.ns Animus and Huerfuno Counties—written to 
Itev. B. S. Gaddis, May 13, 1014. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you to read It, as It Is Just a page or two. 

Mr. Weitzel (reading): 

“Begaiiilng the public schools looateil in the fuel and Iron camps—first, as 
to the buildlDgs, all the districts in which the C. F. & I. oiterates have sub- 
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stuiitlal modern buildings, and well fiirnislied and ofinlppeil for scbool wni-!;. 
There are seven districts in wldcli this company oi>eratcs. Those districts em¬ 
ploy 26 teachers; 7 liold normal diplomas, 10 liold first and 3 iiold second grade 
certlflcales. 

“As to tlie efficiency of these sclioois, I wish to present the following statis¬ 
tics: Total elglitli-grade graduates for the entire county in 1011, 48. Eighth- 
grade fp-aduates C. F. & I. -schools in 1011, 11. Total eighth-grade graduates for 
the entire coitnty in 1012, 01. Eighth-grade graduates C. F. & I. schools in 1912, 
28. Total eiglith-grade graduates for the entire county in 1013, 64. Eiglith- 
grade graduates C. F. & I. schools In 1913, 22. In other words 3.".20 per cent 
of all tlie graduates for tliose thrw years icere from those seven districts. 
Number of nonresident Las Animas Covinly pupils now attending the Trinidad 
Higlit School, 35. Number of tliose belonging to the above-mentioned districts, 
17, or 481 per cent. From 100.8 lo 1013 Starkville produced 31 eigiit.i-grade 
graduates; average 0 jilus for each year. Sopils produceil 21 eighth-grade 
graduates; average 4 plus for each year. Larger numbers than any one otiter 
school in Las Animas County. 

“.l.iMKs E. Kam:." 

Jlay 12. 1914, by C. D. Li'slier, superintendent of Huerfano County schools, 
t'nder date of May 12, 1914, C. D. Ijesher, superintendent of the Huerfano 
County shools, writes: “Itegardiug the public schools located in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. camps in Huerfano County, there are four districts in wliich 
this company oiierates. In these districts the Imiidings are modern and up to 
date, well furnisiied, and eqttlpiied for the very iiest of school work. There are 
18 teacliers employed In tlie four districts; Pi hold State normal diplomas, 8 hold 
tirst-grade certificates, ami I want to state that these are not ordinary teachers, 
hut teachers of tlie better class. In eai’h of tliese districts all subjects are taught 
and any student completing the eighth grade from one of these schools will be 
admitted to any creditable liigli school without furtlier examination. In tlie 
past four years we have a number of eightli-grade graduates from the so-called 
camii schools attending the various high schools in the State. Eighth-grade 
C. F. & I. camp-school graduates: 1010, 8; 1911, 6; 1912, 4; 1913, 4. 

“ C. D. I.ESHKR.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did .you got, Mr. IVeitzel, a list of the last 2.5 settlements 
that your company made? 

Mr. Wkitzki.. Mr. Herrington, the altornoy lias got tliat information. 

Chairman W.ii.sit. Has he got it yet? 

Mr. VVt'.iTzur.. I do not know. It Is not in my department. He is here tins 
morning. 

Chairman Waiish. Has that hecn prepared yol? 

Mr. C. E. Hkrri.mitox, A list of the Iasi 2.5 seltlemeiits that the company has 
iimdeV 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heiuiinotiin. It is lieing made and will he here during (he day. My 
hrother Is lisiking after that. • 

Clinirman Wai.sh. IVas tliere anytliiug else that was calleil for, Mr. Weitzel? 

Mr. WEiTZF.r.. No, sir; I believe not; I do not rememlier. 

(lhairumn Wai.sh. I do not recall iinylhing. Is there aiiytlilng you would 
like to volunteer, or any explanatiou of your testimou.v, or any amplification 
that .von would like to make? 

Mr. Weitzki,. A'es, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Very good; you may do so, 

Jlr. Weitzei,. Vou asked for the circulars relaling to the enforcement of law. 
While the circulars that you have arc complete, yet there were a number of 
other tilings done. We held a mivtliig liefore the passage of the law, of our 
supertntendeiits and mine foremen, which I atteialed, and in which the matters 
of .safety were gone into and discusseil fully, us to the use of txiwder. and the 
use of shot filers; and In 1912 we organized in Colorado, or In Denver, here, the 
Uoeky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, comprising the States of Colorado, 
('tall. New Mexico, and W.voming. We organized chapters or branches In the 
coiil-mliilng districts, at least in Huerfano and Ltm Animas Counties, and after 
the laiRsage of this law meetings wetv held in Trinidad, at which a nmaber of 
the nienihers of this society were present, IneUnUng mine foremen and .suiierin- 
tendeuts, aud the law was taken up section by sectiou, and as I was oue of the 
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Kdbconimlttee of the senate that revised the statute, I was there to explain my^ 
understanding of each difficult section, or what some of the difficulties to the 
miners or superintendents are. And I think the same kind of meetings were 
held in VValsenburg, and I believe the law was thoroughly understood by the 
ollieers. 

Chairman Waish. Now, Is there anything else? 

Mr. Wf.itzei.. You asked about the men having clubs and social life In the , 
camps. Here Is a letter from a workman at Berwind to Mr. Scheiick. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. Weltzel, I am going to let you tell the substance of 
it, if vou have rend It. 

Mr. Weitzed. He tells about the religious services held In the schoolhouse 
once each month and a Catholic priest holds mass in their cintrcli in Tabasco. 
Tliere Is about a page of it and I can read It faster than I can tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Weitzel (reading): 

“ Union Sunday school each Sunday In the schoolhouse. The ttpiicr two 
rnoms of the schoolhouse is divide<l by folding doors, upon being op(med affords 
seating capacity for some 200 persons, has raised platform on one end. 
School seats are movable and ample folding camp chairs for seating the 
atidience. Has ante and cloak rooms for lodge purpo.ses, four of which hold 
ts*gular meetings—Ited Men, Pocahontas, Mticctibees, and an Italian ortler. It 
is doored with hardwood flooring and a piano furnished for dancing, electric 
lighted, heated by furnttce, and supplied with two antiseptic drinking foun- 
taiiLs. Four exits. 

“ Prior to the late unpleasantness there was ‘ something doing every eve¬ 
ning. Card club, social, ball, lodge meetings, first-aid drill, and each Saturday 
evening moving-picture show, handled by the local officials of the t.’olorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. After these shows dancing was indulged in until midnight, 
music being furnished by local orchestra. 

•‘Night mining school two evenings each week promoted and fostered by 
Mine Superintendent O’Neil. 

“First-aid drill semivveekly by both the Tabasco anil Berwind teams; this 
work was not only approved by the officials of the mining compan.v, imt was to 
a certain degree compulsory. , , 

“ Of course, at the present the first-aid teams are more or less disorganizeil, 
also the ball team. The lodges are still Intact and hold their regular meetings. 
Also the moving-picture shows are given each week. There has not, to my 
kimwledge, been a single outside moving-picture show In this canyon. 

“ During the summer we have merry-go-rounds and street carnivals. ’ 

I don’t believe that there is anything there in the rest of it ibat you would 
care about. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? , , ,, , 

Mr. Weitzel. You did not ask me about the first anl. lou asked Air. VVcl- 
born with reference to the first-aid and helmet work. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Anything of that kind, now, that suggests 
Itself to you—anything you may wish to discus.s. u t 

Mr Weitzel. In that bunch of circulars I gave you, you will notice when I 
tried to start the first-aid work. Well, a little later on we employed special 
men for that sort of drilling, and in 1911 we held a contest at Trinidad at the 
State fair, at which all our teams took part ns well as those of a number of 
other companies. There were a number of prizes offered by the operators and 
.some by the citizens. I told our different teams that If any of them should 
win a prize I would take the captains of those teams hack to Pittsburgh and 
show’ them the testing station. There was a big meet held at Pittsburgh that 
year and I believe our teams w’on all the prizes. I believe that I had to take 
a nuinb6r—or didn’t have to, but I think I did take back to that meet four of 


In 1909 the first agent representing self-contalneil breathing apparatus ap¬ 
peared In this district. I believe It was the first In use. We promptly order^ 
a set of the equipments, and they were delivereil early in 1910. In order to 
use this equipment the men must be trained in the work. They can not put it 
on a man who is not familiar with it and go into a mine safely at the time of 
an accident. We decided the best way to do It was through a car, and we 
sent a special man around with the equipment to train men at each ca^. 
This was done, and a few months later a Government official representing in. 
Holmes’s department came <mt ^vith the Intention of selecting sites for train- 
ing ^tlODS in the State, and he selected a site at Trinidad, but learned of 
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our oar and wont back to IVasshlngton and recommended rescue cars be used 
instead of stations, so they could travel all over the district; and the (lov- 
ernment adoptetl that system. 

The first-aid and lielmet training has been kept up. We have continued to 
send the helmet car around except during the strike, and I might say that when 
the Government first came in the district they asked for our man, and he was 
put on, we were asked for our man to be turned over to them, and I think 
we turned over one other to go into anotlier diiSlrict. I believe we liave been 
tile leaders in Colorado. 

I might say that in the use of permissible powder—tliis is a powder wliicli 
I will explain if you are not familiar witli it—after it lias passed tlio test at 
tile I’ittsburgli testing station it is put on the iiermissilile list; out at tlie arsenal 
ground tliere, tliey have an equipment for testing powdei', whieli consists of a 
I'annon and a long tube built of boiler iron, about 6 feet in diameter. Tlio 
(Xiwder is placeil in this cannon and rammed in wiili clay, so as to produce the 
same effect a.s a blown-out sliot in tlie mine. It is exiiloded into a mixture of 
gas and du.st at the highest explosive point; and it niu.st lie tired into tliis ex¬ 
plosive mixture 13 time.s In succession n itiiout exjiloding tlie mixture, in order 
to lie passed as permi.ssible powder for use in coal mines. 

The tlivst test they made was about 1009. I received a circular from Dr. 
Holmes’s department, and Immediately ordered a .shipment of powder to one 
of our niines. We began the use of the powder, began experimenting then, ttnd 
within the next year we had Introduced it into all of our mines in the two 
southern cotiiities. It Is quite extensively used In Colorado, and you will find 
by looking over Dr. Holmes’s reports that in the union districts they have not 
generally adopted that powder. I have tioticed new.siiaper .statements of tlie 
diflicullies the I’ittshurgh oiierators had in trying to introduce permissible 
)siwder into their niines, on account of the ojipositinn of the United .Mine 
Workers. I might say, too, I ladieve that in the southern counties that about 
!KI jier cent of the iiominion mines mine coal with permissible powder; while 
very few, probably not over 10 jier cent of the union mines, if there are any— 
1 don’t know any union mines in the two .southern counties that is using any¬ 
thing but the obi black powder. It is forbidden by law, but they are still con- 
I inning to use It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why should the United Jliiie IVorkers object to 
the using of permissible powder? 

Mr. Wkitzkl. 'That is a hard thing to answer. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Is there any disadvantage to the use of the pow¬ 
der by the worker? 

Mr. WEii/.Et.. Where a coal is mined on a lump-coal basis, it breaks up tlie 
coal more; but the disadvantage is more, I believe, to the oiierator than it i.s to 
the miner for that reason. 

tthairman Wai.sii. Was there anything else? 

Sir. Weitzet,. No, sir. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Conimis.sioner Oarrelson would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner G.xuiietson. M’hat Is tlio eoniparattve cost of pernil.sslble pow¬ 
der and plain black? 

Jlr. Weitzei,. The plain black powder is sold at prieos I believe ranging from 
$2.2.5 to .l;2,.'')0 for n 25 pound keg. I’ermissible powdt r is sold to the miners at 
12} cents a pound. But a pound of permissible powder lias a considerable 
greater force than a pound of black imwder. I believe that the companies that 
use black powder make some profit at .$2.5t) a keg. We handle our iiernikssible 
powder at cost to the miners. In fuel ue made the price a little too low. We 
liave found that the cost of handling the powder, added to the cost laid down, 
does not quite keep ns in the clear. 

Oomml.ssioner Gabretson. Is tliere any of the opposition of the union miner 
due to the fact that the eompnny should bear the difference in cost? 

Mr. Weitzei.. I don’t know. I talked to one of the Government offlcials the 
ntlier day about an attempt that had been made to infriKluce It In some mine in 
Montana, and the union offlcials and operators both sniil they thought it was a 
good thing, bnt after it bad been taken up at the union meetings, the excuse 
was given “That we have a provision in our contract for powiier at $2.50 a 
keg, and we don’t cure to change.” 

C/ommisslonor Garhetsox. Unless the company bore the added cost 

Mr. Weitzei. .As a matter of safety to Imth lif(‘ and proiierty, black imwder 
shwild not he nswl, except it is flreil by an electric battery from outside the 
mine. I think that any operator should be allowed to use it In the mine, after 
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everybody is out, if lie wants to take tUe clianee of blowing the mine up, he 
ought to have that oniportuiiit}'. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In regard to the desirability of a miner decreasing 
with his iutelligeuee, u>i you testified before the commission, that when he be¬ 
came more intelligent he was a less desirable factor in that he was harder to 
control. 

Mr. Weitzei™ I didn’t say that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Wdiat did you say? 

Mr. Weiteel. I said that when he was more experienced he was harder to 
control, that he did not have the dread of tlie danger. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Are you sure the record is not “ inteiligence? ’’ 

Mr. Weitzkl. No; I mean, I certainly did not intend to make that statement 
I feel quite certain it is not that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. M'ell- 

Mr. Weitzeu I had a conversation with the mine Inspector the other day 
about a case lie had—— , 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Either “ iiUelligence ” or “ exiierieuce,” let it go 
at either one rather than to take the time to argue which it Is. 

Mr. Weiteei,. That is a well-known fact. 

Commls-sioner Gabbetson. Isn't it due to the fact tliat as he heconies more 
experienced, Im not only iiecomes exiieriencod in mining work, he becomes ex¬ 
perienced in a knowleilge of ids own civil rights? 

Mr. Weiteei.. Well - 

Comnii.ssloner Gabbetson. And the nearer he gets to citizenship the less dc- 
.siruhle he Is as a miner? 

Jlr. Weiteei.. No; I wouldn't say that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, is it not a fact that the slandard of de¬ 
velopment, either of intelligenee or experience, should apiily exactly alike to 
the employees of an enterpri.se from the top to the bottom? 

Mr. Weiteee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbet.son. It is not? 

Mr. Weiteeu No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Sliow me. 

Mr. tVEiTEEr,. If I understiMsl ymir queslion, it implieii tliat as a man in¬ 
creased in intelligence he was a li'ss desirable employee. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No; lie is a better one? 

Mr. Weiteel. GIi, yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In intelligence and experience? 

Mr. Weiteei.. Yes, sir; he produces mure product, lie is mure efficient, but 
he is less careful of his own life. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. He is more difficult to control? 

Mr. 'Weitzeu. He gets fumilitir witli tiie duiiger, iind familiarity lireeds con¬ 
tempt. 

Coinml.ssioner Gabbetson. And lie gets familiar witli llic restriction of his 
rights, and it pnsltices conteniiit for restrictiuu? 

Mr. Weiteeu. Yes; if Ids tiglds are restricted. 

Coiumissioner Gabbetson. Tlie application of ymir tlieory, .is you stated it, 
citlier would mean that tlie ollicers of tlie company, from pit lioss up to fore¬ 
man. are more desirable with experience, and the men below tliat are less 
desiralile? 

Mr. Weitzeu, No. 

CommIssioueT Gabbetson. If Hint is not tlie case, is not your pliraslng a little 
unfortunate? 

Sir. Weitzeu. When I said desiralile, in tliat sense I referred to Ids lieing 
an easier man to control In tlie way of setting tiniliers in ids working place and 
obeying the rules of tlie mine as to safety; lie is a more efficient man, or slioulil 
be, "the most experienced? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are serfs mote desirable tlniii freemen for con¬ 
trolling purposes? 

Mr. 'Weitzei.. I do not get just your moaning. 

Commissioner G.abkktson. I will Illustrate; I know two railroiids tliat, prior 
to 1861, owned their brakemen; they were a little lilgh colored, but they owned 
tliem. They were more easily controlled tliau now. 

Sir. Weitzeu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is the difference between serfs and free men. 
You stated tliat you would be glad to attend committee meetings called for 
the puiqiose of electing clieckwelghnien? 

Sir. Weitzeu. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Gabbktsox. Would you lio oquiilly gliid to stiiy uwiiy from them 
iind lot tlio c-oimiiittw Itself cleet clieekweighmeu? 

Hr. Wkitzei., If I tliouglit it would li<‘ siim's-sful I would. Aiiytliing lit all 
Hint would result in tlie elwtion ol' elieekwelglmien would lie de.slraUle to me. 

Coiiiinis-sioner Uahret.son. Wliiit Inis been the fate of elieekweiglmieu if they 
lU'oiierly eai’tied out their duties! 

yir. Weitzei.. The fate of the eheekweigluaau is that some of the miuers 
Ihiiik that the du't'kweighmun Is favoidu!; some other miner or mitlouality, and 
they «h.ieet to it. 

Commissioner G.umE'i'.so.x. What imjiiieus if tiie oomtiany gets the Idea that 
he is giving full weights! What is his tenure of service; wouhl It he much 
longer? 

Mr. Weitzei.. There is no objection to that. We want to give ami do give our 
miner.s e.vact weights, .so far as it is in oui- power to do so. As e.'tpluincd by 
Mr. Osgood, we check the weights of tlie miners with tlie weiglits of tlie sliii’)- 
ments and tliey tally very closely. 

Commi.ssioner C.vkiiet.son. As a mailer of fact, is tlie irnner responsiltle for 
sliortages I lint occur between tlie iiit mouth and the consumer, or is the com¬ 
pany re,sponsilile! 

.Mr. ft'ErrzKi,. Tlie compan.v is held responsible by the railroads tor losses 
between the tiiiple and the consumer; a great deal of coal is spilhsl, hut the 
railroads do not assume timt re.siHin.sihility. 

Commissioner o.MiiiET.so.N. .*<110111(1 tlie minei-! 

.Mr. WEirzEL. .\o, sir; the coal is welgheil at tlie mine, on the track scales 
at the mines; that is the weight that is comiiared with the tipide weights, 
and tiu're is no chance tor n loss between the dumping of tile car and the rail¬ 
road. 

(.'ommissioner (J.vhuet.so.n. Unly under tho.se circmmstances wliere It is 
admit led that the comiiany did .screen before weighing, or tlie circiimstance.s 
wliere lliey screened witlioiit admitting it? 

.Mr. Weitzki,. You .say "screened before weighing”; that is the law in 
Colorado to weigh before sereeniiig. There are a nmnlier of disiriets in tlie 
I'liiteil States wliere the coal is screened before weigliing nnd in .some union 
districts. 

Cmiiiiiissiimei' G.tininisoN. Tliat is wliere llie coidraet provides for it? 

Jlr. Weitzei.. Yes; ami llie contract is always iiiatle Idglier so as to com- 
lioiisate for tin* wliole product. 

Commissioner G.tiiRKTso.N. Tliere is never an olijectioii where il is a eontract 
provision ? 

Mr. Weitzei,. Tliere is an ohji'ctimi, Tliere is a light in Gliio. Tlie iiassage 
of llie law sliows timt. Tlie UniliHl Mine Workers of America are ugaiust tlie 
lump-coal Imsls—I lielieve itrincipaUy liecause it is a measure of skill ami imls 
a premium on skill; tlie man that lUTHluces more liimi) coal gets more money. 
At one of our mines in Fremont County where we emiiloy a sort of double 
standard, we weigh the coal oii lop, as mine rum tlieti screen it and weigh the 
scriH-iied coal and iiay a separale price fur .scrivned, and onr mines eariicsl 
premilliiis In two years of $:;.j,(Wt», I have a statement sliowing the increase 
of wages due to this .system. 

Commissioner G.iintK'r,so.\, .Skill is tlie outgrowth of e.viKn'ience? 

Jlr, Weitzei.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.vRitEr.so.N'. And if exiierieiiee means timt n man liecomes more 
lindeslruhle, is he not a fool then to develop skill unil e.xiKn'ienee? 

Mr. Weitzei.. Yes; hi- would lie if tlnit were true, hut it is nol. 

Commissioner G-viiretson. Has .tour coiiiiian.v develoiied ii speeles of feii- 
diilism in wldeh you tiirnisli tlie liraiid of religion that your men enjoy nnd 
in which you direct the brand of swiid enterrainnients they will have and in 
which you direct the schools they shall utleiid, and the matter wliieli they may 
read us furnished lii your reading rooms! fs that feudalism or freemen'.s 
style? 

Jlr. Weitzei,. If it were true, it would be feudalism, hut it is not true. IHir 
miners attend wlnit meetings they w isli and get what literature tliey want. 
Tliey may eltlier buy it in tlie stores or have it sent to tlieni tlirough tlie |Rist 
office. 

Commissioner Garretso.x. Your eumiis are detuclied; limv far would they 
have to travel! 

Mr. Weitzel. Not at till. They could get tliem tlirough (he mail. Some of 
our camps are coiiiieetcd by street t'tus witli the city of Trinidad. All Imve 
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railroad connections and the miners come to Trinidad In large ninnbers; in 
fact, the town Is supported largely by them. 

tlominlssioner Uabretson. They get religion, politics, etc., by parcel ixist? 

Mr. VVEtTZEi-. No, sir; I did not say that. If they do not want to attend the 
camp church, they can go to town, and some of them do. I called one of them 
on the phone last Sunday and he was in Trinidad at church. 

tJommlssloner Oaebetson. I have heard It dwelt on, what absence there was 
of industrial unrest there was in your territory. Now, Is the peace that pre¬ 
vails In that territory contributed to very largely by this process of weeding 
out agitators? 

Mr, Weitzel. Well, it might be .said to be in a way; yes, sir. 

t'ommissioner Oarretson. In other word.s, there Is no objection on the part 
of the employees, its a body, voiced, because everybody that objects is imme¬ 
diately gotten out of camp? 

Jlr. Weitzel. No, sir; they are not. When a man objects, his objection is 
investigated, and if he has been wronged that wrong is redressed. 

Commissioner OlABiiETSoti. After the series of strikes that have occurred in 
that territory in the past years, and the methods of dealing with agitators that 
has been In vogue, does not the iH'nee down there smack .strongly of the peace 
in a temetery? 

Jlr. Weitzel. Oh, no; I do not claim- 

Commissioner Oarretson (interrupting). It is like the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding? 

Jlr. Weitzel. I do not claim and never have that men are entirely satisfieil. 
I never saw a man who was entirely satislied; I am tiot, and I ilon't think 
that you are. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Sure not. 

Mr. Weitzel. A man when he is entirely .satislied is ready for the eeinetery. 

Commissioner Oarretson. It has bei.m testitied here repetitedly tliat they are 
.satisHed and that there is no unrest. 

Mr. Weitzel. Not by me. 

Comiai.ssioncr Oarretson. No, I grant yon not; do you believe there is 
unrest? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else? 

Jlr. Weitzel. Well- 

Chairman Walsh. JIrs. ITarrlmnn has one or two questions tliat she wonhl 
like to ask you. 

Commissioner H.vRRiitAN. Jlr. Weitzel, I would like to know how mucli you 
come in contact with the individual miners? 

Mr. Weitzel. I usually come home about .Saturday noon, and sometimes 
Friday night. I am home until the Jlonday evening train, and between Jlonday 
and Saturday I am at the mines almost continually from one to another. I 
never go to a camp without talking to some of the miners. 

Commissioner Harrivian. How readily can the Individual miner have access 
to you, for instance, with a csimplalnt? 

Jlr. Weitzel. If he wants to speak to me, he can watch for me when I come 
to the camp, or he can write me a letter. I get lots of letters from, miners 
voicing their complaints and often they are Jnstitied. I linve discharged super¬ 
intendents because I thought they did not deal Justly with the miners, ns a 
primary cause, and mine foremen, and have reversed the decisions of mine 
foremen and superintendents at dllferent times. I could relate instances to yon 
here from now until noon if you wished to listen. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Tust one moment, plea.se. In order to straighten 
out the record, and make clear a seeming misunderstanding, I liml here, in 
yesterday’s testimony, the statement made by a witness, going on to recite 
that he found some trouble in a mine purchased by his company in Huerfano 
County, in which, among other things, he said: 

“ I told them I did not think there was, and I asked them why. They said. If 
lliere is no likelihootl of your buying that mine, we want to work there. I says, 
‘ What Is the trouble with you?’ And the man who spoke, his name was O’Neil, 
and lie said, ‘ I want you to understand I am a union man, and these boys with 
me, and we won’t have any foreman come and direct us where we are to set our 
timbers. We have all been in the mines longer than your foreman has.’ That 
was one of my e-tperlences to lend me to believe- 
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" Chairraati Walsh. Would the logic oC that not be that it is prefernide to 
hire men ignorant of the iocatlon of mines and non-Kngllsh-speaklng? 

“Mr. WEimn,. Oh, no; I wouid not say so. I found tiiese members of tiie 
I'nited Mine Workers the iianiest to iiandie, tiie men who did not want to sui)- 
ject themselves to the dlsclpilne of the mine.” 

Nothing said tdmut intelligence. 

Commissioner Gabbetso.v. The commissioner is oiitiroly in error. I fnioled 
from the testimony before tiie congressloiiiil committee. 

Chairman WAtsH. Is there anytliing fnrtlier? 

Mr. Weitzul. There has been .some information a.slced for at different times 
(luring tiie sitting of tiie commission of wlilch I made notes, and wliich tln( 
witnes.ses w(w not able to explain. 

Clialrman Walsh. I a.skcd you it you laid anything further; anytliing you 
iiave, please put it in. 

Mr. Weitzel. I believe Mr. Welliorn told you of tiie nationalities. I find our 
Knglish-speaklng percentage has increased during tiie strike. Our cen.sus before 
llie strike showed gl.Oper cent; our last census showed 2i),S iier cent of English- 
speaking men. I told you last niglit tiie cost of tiie Priinero sidism was about 
eiglit or nine thousand dolltirs. I ba.sed my valuation on what I knew tiie Tercio 
saloon bnllding .stood on tiie liooks Ifi.tKKI, and it was nnicli smaller. T looked it 
up and found tliat the Priniero building, wliile twice ns large, stands on onr 
books at only $3,000. 

t.'lialrman Walsh. You charged tlic saloon kci'pm- .$1,.^00 a year for that 
saloon hnilding? 

^lr. M'eitzel. I don't know. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You told me it was a year. Wlieu was tliiit saloon 

built? 

Mr. Weitzel. It was tliere wlieii I came witli tiie company in IflOS. 

Ciiairman 'W.m.sh. Tlicn this saloon Imilding tliat cost .$3,000 liad paid for 
Itself in two years and you are making .Sl.iJOO a year off of tiie liipior sold tlio 
men? 

Mr. Weitzel. Tliat is tiie case, Imt as I said yesterday, I am against tiie 
•saloon btisincs,s In any form. 

Ciiairman Wai.su. Have you autimrily to do away witli tliat particular one 
!.t Priniero? 

Mr. Weitzel. I think I will Inive now. 

Cliaii'iiiaii AVai.sh. Have yon had? 

Jlr. Weitzel. I did md Inive, imt I closed tliat saloon up for a period. I did 
not close It fia’ a period, lint at a time wlieii tiie saloons were o|ien in Las 
.Anima.s County on Sunday, I said no salooms on our jiroperty should run on 
Sunday and tliat one was cIosihI, and onr men went down to Old Segiindo, and 
.some of tiie men there built additlnn.s to their places of Imsiness. Tiie men 
would go to Segimdo, ami wlien tliey went tliat distance they took more on than 
they could get liome witli, and I tielieve tliat as long lus saloons are In existence 
in the near nelgliborhood, it is a matter of protection to have one on your own 
pro[a*rty. 

Some questions were asked alioiit liic lux-idents in tiie State of Colorado. I 
Iiave .1 statement here showing tiie accidents per thousand at our mines for the 
liLst three years. 

In 1911 our accidents were 3.."il iii'r thousand; in tiie lialnnce of tiie State 
8.09, and in the United States 3.73. We were 0.'22 below the Unitixl States. 

In 1912 onr accidents wore 3.1 per tliousand; In llie United States 3.1,’! and 
ill file balance of the State of Colorado tliey were 9.0.''i, 

III 1913 the C. F. & I. accidents were ,3.73 and in tiie balance of ftie State 
11.19, I have not got tiie record for tiie United States for 1913. Here is tiie 
statement for tiie record. 

(The document referri'd to is prlnteil as Weitzel Exhibit No. 3.) 

You asked Mr. Dalrymple about the accidents for 1914 wlien he was on tiie 
stand. I have gotten from his office tiie Information that in tiie 11 moiitlis 
past there were 77 fatal accidents In the State. Last year—1913—tliere were 
110 fatal accidents reported, but only 108 of those should actiinlly lie cliarged 
to the mines, as two occurred in coal wnsher.s. So, in 1914, tiie rate of acci¬ 
dents was 7 a month, and In 1913 It was 9. 

Commissioner Gakbet.son. In making tliose figures, wliat do yen call acci¬ 
dents? 

Mr. WEirzEu Fatal accidents only. 
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fVimmissionor D'Co.n.nei.i.. Havi' .voii given any attention to general necldents. 
ns eomparwl with I'nitial States atatistiesV 

Mr. Wr.iTZEi.. Yes, sir; I .said yesterday we had, undoubtedly, dangerous con¬ 
ditions here tliat did not obtain in any otiier mining district, unless it inlglit 
lie in New Mexico or some of tlie otlier Rocky Mountain districts on account of 
tile disturliances. There is no question tliat in a number of onr coal fields, at 
least, tile coal seams tlirown uii ami tlien .snlidivlded, and tliat is tlie reason 
of a great many fractures of tlie overlying stratum. 

Commissioner (VConnkli,, li(,a-.s Unit not iirevuil in every Colorado mine? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'CoNXEi.r,. Tlien wliy is that different showing? 

Mr. IVEcrzEi,. In tliree of the eonqianies tliis liglit Is lironglit against, tlie iier- 
centage of ueclilents is Ion —tlie Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., and tlie C. F. & I. In some of tlie years, I read, both the Victor- 
American ami tlie Rocliy Mountain Co. ai'e below us, down to 2.8o per tlionsand, 
as tlie mine inspector's re|iort sliows it. I account for tlie lliree larger com¬ 
panies having a smaller ratio of accidents liy their better discipline. 

Commissioner O'Cox.nei.i.. I liave Itere tlie figures of tlie State inspector put 
in tlie record tlie oilier day, and tliey are in around aliont as 4 to 8, 3.:U to 71, 
Why Is that extraordinary condition? 

Mr. Weitzi-:i.. I can only account for (liat by saying tliat tlie discipline is not 
enforced. For instance, in order to learn wliat tlie iieople wlio signed ui) witti 
tlie unions were doing, and wiio were olijecting ill regard to tlie new law, I sent 
some of our men to visit some of tlie union mines in tlie Slate. Then' is a 
mine operated liy tlie imimi in this Slate, and wliicli has always lieeii known as 
11 union mine. Tiiey signed up as soon as tlie strike was called and haie lleen 
in oiieratlon four years. And while the law requires that two openings sliall 
* lie made to tlie mine wltliin a spedtied time, they are slid operating with only 
one, with a main sliaft eleven liiindred feet deep, where tlie iir.'ii arc sent down 
with iiQ chance of escape if tliis deep sliaft should cave in. That is iiperated on 
State coat land, Tliey liave made no effort to eoinply with tlio law. 

In other union mines in Huerfano County as late as Jmio I found tliat wliile 
tliere was lots of dust in tlmse mines that no sprinklers were installeil iiml that 
tliere was no teleplioiie; also, tliat tliey were using wooden trapiloors, wliile Hie 
doors are required to be eovererl liy noiicomlnistiiile material, yet they laid mail • 
no effort to do so. 

Manways are required for the men to travel, and where manways are not in 
use you are required to cut a liole in tiie solid sides, and wliilewasli them, 
every 50 feet. None of that work laid been done. 

They were using black [lowdcr in some of tliose mines. One mine in (iniini- 
soii County operated liy tlie smne coniruiny tliat operates on State land in Fre¬ 
mont County, tlie most inllamnialile district in the State, is still using lilack 
powder, altlioiigh proliihlted by law. 

One of tliese companies—I don't know nil of the coiiipaiilps Hint lane signed 
up with the union—it was claimed at Hie beginning of tlie strike it was neces¬ 
sary to liave Hie union In order to eiiforre tlie law. Tlie State mine inspector 
Is a union man; all Ids deputies are union men; and tliey owe tlieir aiipolnt- 
meiits to tlie backing of Hie Ciiited Jliiie IVorkers. Tliere is no qm-stioii idioiic 
tliat, and I don't tliink tliy would deny it. 

Here Is tlie .Vllinnce Coal Co., that lias signed up witli Hie Fiiited Mine Work¬ 
ers of America, and tliey killed 23J men per tlioiisnnil in 1!»13. Tlie Aiiiailor 
Fuel Co. killerl 20 per cent of tlieir men in 1913—200 per tlioiisaiid. 

Comml.ssloner O'Conneu.. Is that tlie rcisult of some extraordinary condition? 

Mr. Weitzel. No ; they liad no explosion. And .some of the others. I tell you 
this to show you that the union is not necessary to enforce tlie law, becati.se It i.s 
the nonunion iilaces that have tlie smallest numlier of fatal accidents. Here i.s 
the Baldv Coal Co., operated liy tlie union, that killed 111 men per thousand 
In 1913. ■ 

Those are some of Hie tilings that help to make the high average for Colorado. 

Commissioner I.ennon. They are coniparatively small mines, are they not? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir; and the matter of supervision should be easier. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you laisitive that the situation in Ohio, Illinois, 
and Iowa, where the average lias been reduced, has been bettereil since tlie 
Joint agreement has been in effect? 

Mr. Weitzel. I think tlie average has been decreased In all of tlie.se States, 
but I do not think it is on account of unionism, but on account of better 
conditions. 
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Oommlssionoi' Lennox. IVhat Iiiis been tlie liifluonce on logislatlon—who has 
Influenced the legislature the most to secure this legislation? 

Mr. WEiTZEr.. In Colorado, the United Jline Workers of America. 

Commissioner Le.vxo.n. And all over the country? 

Mr. WEiTZEt.. I don’t know. It was through the agency of the United Mine 
Workers that the law was first Introduced In 1913. I will say fur iny company 
that there l<as been ho change in the operatiiai of its mine since the law was 
liassed, a.s «e had practically all the features of tlie new law in oiieratiou 
before it was passed. 

'Pile fact Unit these are small inlne.s Is no rea.son In my mind tliat flic fatal 
iiccidents should increase, Imt tliat they should allow a better supervision Ilian 
In the large mine. 

We are tlie company that lias been assailed most in tlie iniblie in-ess, and 
by the organizers up and down the Ktate, as having horrible comlition.s in our 
mines, and being responsible for the large loss of life. In tlie State mine in- 
spector’s report, who, as I said liefore, is a strong union man, in 1911 he .says, 
in his letter to the governor: 

“I believe it is fair to give credit to tlmse operators who liiive cooperatisl 
with this deparlment in making improvciniails recommended lieyoml tlie re¬ 
quirements of the iirescnt mining law; and In acknowknlgiiig llie coiicessioii.s 
made by them, it must lie furtlier adih'il that tliere i.s no authority eiiihiKiied in 
tlie law liy wliich tlie.se conceded iiiiproveiiieiils could liavc lieoii cril'orced, no 
iinilter how essential they were to protect tlie life and lieallli of employees. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. riiiiks lirst in making hiiprovemoiits not com¬ 
pulsory nr demanded liy tlie law.” 

Clmiriiian W,ii..sn. IVas that Mr. Dalryiiiple? 

Mr. WF.iTZEt.. Yes, sir. I iiiive a slatemeiit prepared liere. It lias been 
heralded about tlie country that on account of meanness and uiiwlllingiiess to 
spend money for iiiiprovenieiits tliese accidents occurred. I came witli the 
compnny on March 1.0, 1908, and wliile I am not inferring tliat lids soil of 
thing did not go on lieforc, I liiivc made tliis statement only since my coiinectiou 
with llie company; from April 1, 1!K)8, to .laiiiiiiry 1, 1913, wc s|ieiit .$1(11,720.89 
ill providing heller veiititation, siirliikling, teleiilione system, manways, and 
rescue aiipiiratus. In 1913 for lalior for .sprinkling, and operation of lunniillty 
boilers, to liuuiiillfy tlie air, liefore it goes into tlie iiiine, we spent In wages 
in one eounty, Las Aniiiia.s, $19,101.71. I want to say tliat my company has 
never denied me one dollar tliat I liuve asked for for an improvement that 
tended to create liclter comlition.s and safer conditions for tlie miner. 

It lias been cliiirgml tliiit we do not pay for “dead work.” Tliat Is one of 
tlie iti'ins ill tlie iiiliier.s’ cliarge. I take tills stateiiient drawn off for tlie year 
ending .Time ,30, 1914, wlierc we paid for lidior in dead work $219,601.4.7. 

You asked me ye.sterday evening whetlier I would ob,|e<’t to organizers going 
Into our camps and liolding miHdings—organizers of tlie United Jtiiie Workers— 
and I said I would. My ob.iectloii to tin's organization is not to tliem as an 
orgauizatioii or because it is an orgaiiizatiim, lint on accoimt of the organiza¬ 
tion and the character of the |K‘ople who represent it—not all of them. I am 
very good friends with .some of the leaders in Colorado. But there is .something 
tiindamenlali.v wrong in this organizntioii, In the fact that It teaches class 
hatred. It teaches the employee tliat ttie employer is Ids enemy, and tliat lie 
must keep away from him and have nothing to do with him. 

Hero is a circular timt was posted in Trinidad for a meeting of tlie United 
Jline Workers, or calling people to attend tliclr meeting, in wliich It says 
[reading): 

“ Tlie discrimination of tlie 0. F. & I. Co. against organized labor; the 
crimes committed against the life ami liberty of the miners, tlieir wives and 
clillilren; the control of the most important political, .[urisdictiomil, and 
e.vecutlve offices by this corporation; tlie outrages against tlie people which must 
lead finally to a general degeneration, ns the ninny crimes cominllteil lately 
show, can be stoppi'il only hy the .Slate’s owiiersliip of the mines and the control 
of the State, eountles. ami cities by tlie working class.” 

In tlie sfieeches tliat you have quoted from- 

Commissiont'r Lennon (iiiterrnpting). Do you know who wrote tliat? 

Mr. Weitzei,. I don’t know; I know It calls that meeting, and annnunces 
the .speakers as .Tohn McLennan, president of the Ooiorado State Federation of 
Labor; and John R. Lawson, a memlier of tlie executive lionril, district No. 1.5. 
I will Just leave this with you us an exhibit 
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(The paper offeretl by the witness was lii piinteU form.) 

In tlie sjjeeeli of Mother Jones, quotwl by Mr. Welnstock yesterday, as an 
illustration dealing with class liatred, it says: " Fellow workers—I won't say 
‘ Ladles and gentlenaen,’ for Indies and gentlemen are thieves, robbers, and 
highwaymen,” And more stuff of an incendiary nature; but I guess I 
won’t- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is that the same speech? 
j Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

! Chairman Walsh. Well, we have that. 

(The witness submitted the address referred to, and it is printed ns “ Weit¬ 
zel Exhibit, No. 4.”) 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, that is one of the objections I have to this organization. 
If it were conducted and handled as some of the other labor organizations, for 
instance, as Brother Garretson’s, and was on a high order, there might be 
less objection to It. But there is abundant evidence to show that this organiza¬ 
tion teaches the members that they must not communicate with the boss. 
Those sections, taken from the district 14 by-laws, which fine a mttn if he gives 
evidence either to the mine offlcial or to anyone else, fining him and expc'lling 
him, is the best illustration of that. 

Commission Lennon. Who employs the miners that are emiiloyed by the 
Colorado Coal & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Weitzei,. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. The superintendent, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. They are not employed by the United Mine Workers, 
are they? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir; if they were, our accident rate would not he so low. 

Commissioner Lennon. If you employ miners, wlio make up the peoide who 
must compose the members of the miners’ organization? 

ktr. Weitzel. Who make up the people? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; if you employ the miners—the organization of 
the United Mine Workers of .America being an organization—who is it that 
fixes the standard for membership in the miners’ organization? 

Mr. Weitzel. There is no standard except the ability to pay dues. 

Commissioner Lennon. In other words, if they want inemliers at all they 
must take such mcm as you employ? 

Mr. Weitzel, Yes; hut what I object to is their teacldng these men, the 
principles- 

Commissioner Lennon. We will get to that in a minute. AVhere are these 
people from that compose the employi-es of the mines? Wliore was their 
nativity in the main? 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, a large number of them are from Europe. 

Commissioner Lennon. Southeastern Europe, soutliern Italy, and other 
parts? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes; there are a great many southern Italians and a great 
many northern Italians, too. 

Commissioner Lennon. AVljat are the class standards in those countries— 
what have those people inherited ns class divisions? When tliey come here”, 
what ideas do they come to this country with, us to classes and class divisions? 

Mr. AVeitzei. AVell, I suppose they have pronounced ideas. 

Commissioner Lennon. An organization, the foundation of which Is laid by 
you In the employment, and they being the only one-s the miners can admit 
as members, they coming from countries where classes have existed for gener¬ 
ations—then you complain of class distinction taught by miners. 

Mr. Weitzel. And taught by the American citizens who are the organizers 
and at the head of this organization; not by the men wlio come from Europe. 
They take to that teaching, probably, very readily. 

Commissioner Lennon. I.et me ask this, with the same membership, and It 
could not be different, suppose Mr. Garretson was Mr. White, would you do 
business with him? 

Mr. Weitzei- If he taught the right kind of principles to the men, we 
might consider It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you acquainted with Mr. White? 

Mr. Weitzei.. No, sir; and I do not believe Mr. White is the worst man in 
that organization either, by any means. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I just want to ask one question. I have been 
shot into this thing personally, hypodermically, a couple of times. What I 
want to know Is this, Mr. Weitzel, taking the example you have seen hero 
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of the priiieiple (leclnred hy the mine owiieiR, ns the tiiiderlying principle, do 
you believe that you would deal with me any quicker than you would with 
Frank Hayes? 

Mr. AVeitzel. If the literature sent out by your orttnnlzntlon and the pub¬ 
lished statements of the position of this union were on the rlsJht line, they 
miRlit deal with you. 

Commissioner G.vhiietson, Take iny utterances ns a sample of the literature. 

Mr. AVeitzei,. I think I would get along with you all right. 

Cinnniissioner Gaebetson. He is a good Christian. 

Jlr. lVEiT,:Et. Jty Idea of this matter of labor and cai)itnl is tin; observance 
of tlie golden rule, “Do unto others as you would have them do imlo you.” 
'I'liat is the principle that I- 

Commissioner Gakbetson. A'ou don't i.-ike (he Cliicago version, “Do him 
first ” ? 

Mr. Weitzet,. Xo, sir. Something has been asked aiiout tlie miners being 
compelled to deal in company stoi'e.s. So far as our company is concerneci, 
there is-no rule of that kind In existence. I liave always insisted tliat a man 
had a riglit to sittnd his money wliere he pleased. When 1 was down at 
I’t-inan'o last wec'k witli your Mr. JIcCusker, we were driviitg into Prlmero 
camp, and two wagonloads of go<ids were being haided into file camp by 
storekeepers down in Segttndo. 1 think there are no less than 12 merchants 
who go up into that camp and take orders and deliver goods in all of <mr 
ciim[is. Tliat i.s tlie comtuon iiractice. I would di.scharge a bo,S3 If I ever heard 
of liltn trying to cotnpel a (jiati to deal in tlie company store. 

I believe the prices iti tlie company stores cotnpare favorably with or are 
somew htit less tlmn asked in otiiors. Tlie way prices are tl.xed In the company 
store, tlie manager, (lie local manager, will fix them in a way and have a 
copy of the price list .sent into tlie general manager's oflice, the man who 
baiks after the stores, anti every time there is a change made in the price of 
any article a new price list is printed ami a copy sent to tlie general olllce. 
So tliore is no opportunity for any store manager to cliarge outrageous jirlces, 
if lie is so disposed. But tlie, proposition is put up to him in tills way: If you 
call get (he linsliiess of tlie men in tliis camp it must be liocause you treat 
tliein well, liecanse your jirices and treatment are right. There is no other 
liiisi.s that they can get tlie business on. 

Yon asked sometliing the otlier day about tlio number of members In the 
I'liited Mine Workers of .Ymericn before the strike was culled, and Mr. JIcIaui- 
oan said lie did not know. I have a list of the members, and 1 counted tliem up 
tlie other day. Tliey had l.'iti memliers in the C. F. & I. camp, in tlie two 
(■(aititles, which reiiresented 4..'} tier cent. Tliey had a total of 1,001, wliich 
reiireseiited in the two counties a total of 12.2 tier cent. 

('omniissioner T.e.x.non. Did yon get tliat list from tlio roster of the union? 

.Mr. Weitzet.. Sir? 

('onimissioner I.exxox. J»id yon got that lisi from tlio roster of tlie niilon? 

Mr. Weitzei,. Ko. 

('omniissioner Lennon. Tliat is ail. 

Mr. IVKtTZEi,. Sometliing else lias Iieen said nliont tlie cliarncter of the or¬ 
ganizers of the United Mine AVorkers. 1 hold in my liaiid a letter written by 
one of tlie organizers of tlie United Mine AVorkers, offering to make a deal 
and sell out a list of tiie memliers and organizers. Strange to say, the man is 
still in the employ of tlio (a'ganizatlon as an organizer, iiltliongli tills tiling ha.s 
been exposed. 

(.'ommis.sloner AA’einstock. Have yon tlie origimil letter lliere? 

.Mr. AA'eitzei,. Ye.s, .sir. 

Gommissloner AVeinstock. AYill yon read it? 

Mr. AYeitzei, [reading]: 

TiiiNiu.iii, CoMi., ilni'fh 1], 1912. 

Mr. .T. S. Thompson, 

Kiiiin'iiilriHUnt Colorado Furl <f Iron Co. 

TriiiitUid, Colo. 

Pe.ar Str: We, the tindersigned, wish to pre.sent for tlie consideration of your 
cmnimny the following iiroiwsltion: AVe are in posessioii as orguiiizer.s for the 
United Mine Workers of Americii of certain information, as to the names and 
addresses of other organizers and membei-s of local unions in this sonthern 
coal held, which we are willing to Impart to you for a reasonable consideni- 
tlon and hereby offer to do so, together with such other useful luformatiou 
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we may possess. In return we shall exiiect cash payment of a sum to 
be later iletermlneil ami whlcli we should like you to suggest. 

Mikk Lvooa. 
Pasquinelli Settimo. 

•Signed In the presence of— 

G. I!. Parker." 

•S. S. De IjAcpe. 


('omniissioiiei' I{ai,i,.M!Ii. What is the date? 

Mr. Wkitzei,. .March H, 191:;. 

(loinmissioiK'r IVeinskick. How did (lie letter get in your ikissession? 

Mr. IVeitzei,. I think it «a.s written and hrought in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was anything done altmit it afterwards? 

Mr. Weitzee. I tliink a letter was written and signed afterwarils wanting to 
hurry up the pro|M)sitiou. There might be some question aliont the signature 
on tliat here. We have some orders here witii his signature on when he wa.s 
working at the mine to comjiare wltli his signature on his letter. 

Commi.s.sioner Weinstikk. You say the nmller was exposed? 

Mr. IVEtTZEL. Ye.s. 

Oonimis,sioner Weinstocuv. How? 

Mr. IVeitzei.. Tlie letter was plmtograplied and pnidished in the palters. 

Coiumissioner IYeinstock. Wiiat action did the anion take in the mutter? 

Mr. Weitzee. Tliey said—.Tohn McLennan and I talked ahout it, ttnd he .said it 
Is a forgery. Ho said. “ We are going to prosecute somehody for it.” 1 said. 
“Tliere Is nothing like exiHtsing the truth; go to if. You should prosecute 
anybody that would try forgery of that kind," But the prosecution never was 
started, and Alike was continued as an organizer. 

Commissioner Wei.nst’ock. Wlait is Ihe name of tlie lairty? 

Mr. WEir/Ei.. Mike Livoda. I .saw him in tlie room the other da.v. I don't 
know whether he is here this morning or not. I do not see him. 

Commissioner IVEiNsrotm. Has there been any other instance of graft - 
attempted graft or ival graft—on the part of union representative.s? 

Mr. Weitzee. Not to my knowleilge. I want to say in conclusion, yon were 
asking something as to the numlier of men that quit and went out on a strike 
and asked Mr. Welborn to get tlie figures. Do you care for tliose now? 

Chairman Walsh. Anytliiiig you liave tliere tliat I liave asked for that has not 
been put in, or anytliing that might suggest Itself to you, Mr, Weitzel, if it ha.s 
not been covered. 

Mr. Weitzee. In Septemlier, 1913, we liad !),760 men employed in the fuel 
department and producetl that month 27,3,388 tons. When the strike was calleil 
2,613 men went out on strike. During the next month, October—1 liaven’t made 
the diHluctlon to siai how many went out, but we had, well, from 5,7ii0 take 
2,61.3, which loaves a remainder of 3,137. In October our ranks were still 
further reduced to 2.538. 'I’hnt was the number working in October. We 
produced 114.713 tons. In Novemlier we had 2,186 and produced 98,895 tons. 
Decemlier we had 2,915 and iirodiiced 121,528 tons. In January, 1914, we had 
3.383; producetl 164.863. In February we had 3.643 and producoil 1.56,594 tons. 
March we had 3,.521 and producetl 180.196 tons. In April we Imd 3,4.50 and 
produced 154,844, In May we bail 3,140 and producetl 178.367. 

Y’ou will notice Aitril prialuctitm is very low for the number tif men tit work. 
That was the time we hatl the trouble in the southern districts. 

Commissioner AVeikstock. What Is the effect of tlie retluceti outimt on the 
price? 

Air. Weitzee. I have nothing to do with the sales department. I haven’t any 
Idea whether there was a cliangt; inatle in prices or not. 

In June we had 3,141 men at work, wlio prodnctsi 1,88,529. July we had 3,3,31 
men at work; produced 185,878 tons. In August we hud 3,376 men; produceil 
189,619 tons. Sciiteinlier we had 3,.5.84 men; produced 202,432 tons. In October 
we employed 3,985 men; produced 211,016 tons. 

By the way, I think the street tight in W'al.senl)urg has betm mentioned. 
Now, here Is the notice tliat was posted on the door of the man that- 

Chairman Walsh. Just read it so we cun hear it. Hand it to the .stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Mr. WErrm (reading): 

“ Warning Sirs. Dutch. If you don’t move out of this nelghborhoiKl within 
48 hours we wdll blow you out. Scabs can’t live wdth white iieoiile. Y'our 
husband is scabbing. We mean business. The committee." 
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'Clinlrninn Waish. Who was this lady, Jlrs. Dutch? AVas she a ivshleiit? 

Mr. AVkitzei,. Slie was a resident of Waiseninirg, and lier iiii.shaud was 
working at the Wai-sen ndne. 

Ciiairman W,u.sir. That was put on tiie door of their dweiiing? 

Mr. Weitziil. Yes, sir. Tiie next day wiien tiie wagon went down to iiKive 
iier there was a mob surrounded the wagon; there was a noise and a iigid 
ensueii in which there were some men kilted. M'ould you like to iiave tliis 
notice? 

Ciiairman W.ir.sn. A copy of tl!i.s notice will lie made and relumed. 

Mr. AYeitzhi,. And tliere [indicatlngl are some circulars will) reference to 
llie law ttiat I forgot to give you last night. The law of Ifli.'i retpilred tlial 
mine foremen and fire l)os.ses siiould take e.vaminatlons and liold certiticate.c 
I began an educational program by appointing one of our men wiio is 
acknowieilged to lie the first man in the Stale in knowledge of mining, ami 
especially the technical features of it, and we opened a corresiiondence school, 
.sending out iiuestion.s of the cliaracter tliat tliey would liki'ly lie asked at tliose 
e.vmiiinatloii.s, and tliis man corrected the iiapers. Tliese are circulars to tiie 
suiierintendeiits as to the organization of clus.ses. We appointed onr division 
engineers, men from lil.s otiice- 

Ooiiimi.s.sioner G.\nEET.so.N. Did .\ou liave a copy of tiie (piestions tlmt were |o 
he asked? 

Mr, AA'EnzEr,. No, air. Of course not; the committee liad not met. Tliere were 
a large number of tlie men tliat responded to tins invitalion to take up tiie study, 
and at our meeting in Trinidad tliere were aliout 2G.A took tiie exaioimilion 
and a very large majority of tlioin iiassed. 

(The circular letters and list of questions were sniimitted ,aiid appear among-'’ 
tile exliililts at the end of this title ns “ AA'eitzet Exliibit No. ,5.") 

I Inive some letters of iiilinildalion. I don't snii|io.se yon care for tliem. I 
have tlirown away almost all tiie stuff I had of tliat nature. Tliere is notliiiig 
much- 

(.’oniiiiissioner AA’EtN.STOCK. I tliink tliey onglit to lie included in tlic i-is-ord. 

Cliuirmnn AACclsh. Jfr. AA’einstiK-k would like to Inive you read tiiose. 

Mr. AVeitzel. Addre-ssed to JIr.s. .Jennie Geiiardi, AA alseiihurg, Colo. [Ueads:| 

Dear flcARS This is to inform yon that if yon eontimie to lie a dirty sonh and 
lie on tile coiiipany’.s side lits'iuise tliey let yon go into their camp and sell your 
.stuff to your friends, scalis and blacklegs, you will siiffin'. loo. yon liig scali. D' 
in live other da,v.s .vou eontimie to sell to tlie scalis we will blow your head up In 
the air. Signed by the union men, your eiieniie.s. 

Gonimlssioner Weik.siwk. How did It get into your hands? 

Mr. AV’EiTZEm It eanie to me through our suiierlutendent. 1’he lady iirmight it 
to him. That vas written In Itniiun. I read tlie translation. Tiie original 
letter is here. 

(Said document is as follows:) 


Decemreh 30, 1913. 

Scar Comi'ANv: AV'e have lieon waiting until now to see if you wonid ooiiie 
away and not seal) up to tlie iiresent. A'on liavo been cowards and we are now 
conipelleil to write you this letter. To-day is the 3ntli, and by the 4tli of ne.xt 
niontli you and your ooiiipuny must be out of the camp, and if .vou are not out 
we have a brother G. that can go In the caniii any time he pleases, and your 
house will be blown up in the air. Do yon understand, you old coward? If 
you ilon’t unrlerstund, we will make yon understand. You umlerstaml well wlmt 
we have said. 

AA’e are signing you enemies. 

TaABTqUJiqUBBNlXJ. 

(A second docnnient pre.seiited reads as follows:) 

You will have to pass your time. I will swear. You must lie sure thi-s is 
your destiikv. On your first meeting with us yon will lie recomiiensated for what 
you are doing. Pray for us. The time is not fur when tills will he your bed. 
You will sleep eternally. Twenty-seven tliousand are indorsing this. They want 
you dead or alive, just as yon like. Surreiider. A'oitr time lias arrived. 

Dll tlie back tliere Is a picture of sword tind a pistol. 

Oimiiiissioner I,ennon. Do you ch,irge that to ilie union? 
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Sir. Weitzel. N’o, A large number of our men have received letters threalCii- 
Ing tlicin with death, or they have said, “We will get you or some of your 
friends. It may not be this year, or next year, or the year following, but we 
will surely get you.” 

These men sometimes brought the letters to the superintendent and read them 
and tlien would tear them up. The letters would say, “If you tell this to any¬ 
one you will be killed, or show it to anyone.” Some of them w'ould bring the 
letter in and rend It. There was a large number of tho.se. I had a number, but 
they have been destroye<l. Some of them are very vulgar. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read all of them? 

Mr. Weitzel. I believe I have read all of the letters I have; ye.s, .sir. 

Mr. Hrewster said a good many things that could be commented on. One thing 
he criticized was the heading of the circular sent out by the operators, “ The 
struggle for industrial freedom, ns they say It was a misnomer. I think that 
is exactly what this strike has been. And I believe that In time, as people learn 
the truth, the coal operators of Colorado w’ill certainly be subject to less criticism 
than they are now. When the people of the country realize that 50 per cent of 
the tonnage Is now under the union domination, and that the Colorado operators 
repre.sent only 2 per cent of the tonnage produced In the I’nlted States, and 
that we have had the courage to resist the culmination of this gigantic labor 
trust, which had for Its object the complete control of the labor producing a 
commodity that Is essential to the operation of almost every industry, certainly 
to the well-lieing of every citizen; that if their object Is ever accomplished, that 
the power will lie in tiie hands of one or two men to compietely tie up all the 
,rfailroads and the industries and affect tlie lives and you might say the well- 
heing of every citizen in the Union; when tlioy realize this, they will have at 
least much less unfavorable critizism of the Colorado operators. 

(’ommissioner Cariietson. Is it better, Mr. Weitzel, in your opinion, tliat tlie 
control should He in the hands of one or two labor leaders than In the hands of 
one or two coal operators? 

Mr. Weitzel. It Is not any better either way; it should not be. 

Comml.ssioner Oarretson. Do you know a paper called the Public? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

(Commissioner O.vrretson. Have you seen a communication under date of 
November 17 published in the Public, directed to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is on this matter you have Just testified on, 
industrial freedom, what you stand for. After .saying certain things—it is 
.signed “Celia Baldwin Whitehead,” presumably resitonslble. It says this as 
the closing matter; “Awaiting your answer, I will hazard a guess. You 
mean that you want every man free to take any job you offer him, on such 
terms as you see fit, without any dictation from a labor union. Honestly, now, 
isn't that what you mean when you talk of a man’s right to work?” 

Sir. Weitzel. Well, a man, of course. If we have work for a man and he 
wants to work for us, he is at liberty to take the job, if that Is what it means. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Ah! Is there any choice or election- 

Jlr. Weitzel. Sure, there is. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). On an empty stomach? 

Mr. Weitzei.. I say there is a choice or election. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you ever a Methodist? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; I am a Presbyterian. 

Commi.ssloncr Garretson. Well, that is worse, in some ways. But yon have 
never learned of the doctrine of free moral agency taught by the Methodist 
Clmrch? 

Mr. Weitzel. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where, a man has the light to accept salvation? 

Jlr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is free moral choice, as the church says, 
but if he don’t accept it he will be damned? 

Jlr. Weitzel. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thei'e Is as much free moral agency In this elec¬ 
tion as Id the church, isn’t there? 

Mr. Weitzel. I would say this about the chnrch and the free moral agency. 
The union, any union, has no more right to say, because they claim certain 
benefits, that every man in tlieir craft shall belong to their union than the 
people of the church have a right to say that everybody, that the whole world, 
everybody in the world, must Joint the church. 
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'Clinlrninn Waish. Who was this lady, Jlrs. Dutch? AVas she a ivshleiit? 
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working at the Wai-sen ndne. 

Ciiairman W,u.sir. That was put on tiie door of their dweiiing? 

Mr. Weitziil. Yes, sir. Tiie next day wiien tiie wagon went down to iiKive 
iier there was a mob surrounded the wagon; there was a noise and a iigid 
ensueii in which there were some men kilted. M'ould you like to iiave tliis 
notice? 

Ciiairman W.ir.sn. A copy of tl!i.s notice will lie made and relumed. 

Mr. AYeitzhi,. And tliere [indicatlngl are some circulars will) reference to 
llie law ttiat I forgot to give you last night. The law of Ifli.'i retpilred tlial 
mine foremen and fire l)os.ses siiould take e.vaminatlons and liold certiticate.c 
I began an educational program by appointing one of our men wiio is 
acknowieilged to lie the first man in the Stale in knowledge of mining, ami 
especially the technical features of it, and we opened a corresiiondence school, 
.sending out iiuestion.s of the cliaracter tliat tliey would liki'ly lie asked at tliose 
e.vmiiinatloii.s, and tliis man corrected the iiapers. Tliese are circulars to tiie 
suiierintendeiits as to the organization of clus.ses. We appointed onr division 
engineers, men from lil.s otiice- 

Ooiiimi.s.sioner G.\nEET.so.N. Did .\ou liave a copy of tiie (piestions tlmt were |o 
he asked? 

Mr, AA'EnzEr,. No, air. Of course not; the committee liad not met. Tliere were 
a large number of tlie men tliat responded to tins invitalion to take up tiie study, 
and at our meeting in Trinidad tliere were aliout 2G.A took tiie exaioimilion 
and a very large majority of tlioin iiassed. 

(The circular letters and list of questions were sniimitted ,aiid appear among-'’ 
tile exliililts at the end of this title ns “ AA'eitzet Exliibit No. ,5.") 

I Inive some letters of iiilinildalion. I don't snii|io.se yon care for tliem. I 
have tlirown away almost all tiie stuff I had of tliat nature. Tliere is notliiiig 
much- 

(.’oniiiiissioner AA’EtN.STOCK. I tliink tliey onglit to lie included in tlic i-is-ord. 

Cliuirmnn AACclsh. Jfr. AA’einstiK-k would like to Inive you read tiiose. 

Mr. AVeitzel. Addre-ssed to JIr.s. .Jennie Geiiardi, AA alseiihurg, Colo. [Ueads:| 

Dear flcARS This is to inform yon that if yon eontimie to lie a dirty sonh and 
lie on tile coiiipany’.s side lits'iuise tliey let yon go into their camp and sell your 
.stuff to your friends, scalis and blacklegs, you will siiffin'. loo. yon liig scali. D' 
in live other da,v.s .vou eontimie to sell to tlie scalis we will blow your head up In 
the air. Signed by the union men, your eiieniie.s. 

Gonimlssioner Weik.siwk. How did It get into your hands? 

Mr. AV’EiTZEm It eanie to me through our suiierlutendent. 1’he lady iirmight it 
to him. That vas written In Itniiun. I read tlie translation. Tiie original 
letter is here. 

(Said document is as follows:) 
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Scar Comi'ANv: AV'e have lieon waiting until now to see if you wonid ooiiie 
away and not seal) up to tlie iiresent. A'on liavo been cowards and we are now 
conipelleil to write you this letter. To-day is the 3ntli, and by the 4tli of ne.xt 
niontli you and your ooiiipuny must be out of the camp, and if .vou are not out 
we have a brother G. that can go In the caniii any time he pleases, and your 
house will be blown up in the air. Do yon understand, you old coward? If 
you ilon’t unrlerstund, we will make yon understand. You umlerstaml well wlmt 
we have said. 

AA’e are signing you enemies. 

TaABTqUJiqUBBNlXJ. 

(A second docnnient pre.seiited reads as follows:) 

You will have to pass your time. I will swear. You must lie sure thi-s is 
your destiikv. On your first meeting with us yon will lie recomiiensated for what 
you are doing. Pray for us. The time is not fur when tills will he your bed. 
You will sleep eternally. Twenty-seven tliousand are indorsing this. They want 
you dead or alive, just as yon like. Surreiider. A'oitr time lias arrived. 

Dll tlie back tliere Is a picture of sword tind a pistol. 

Oimiiiissioner I,ennon. Do you ch,irge that to ilie union? 
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month our mines to the Trinidad district were idle from one to eisht days each, 
and we could have produmi 28,254 tons more at tlie same rate of production 
If we had had steady work. We also dumped on tlie gi’ound during that month, 
l)«nu.se we had no market to the Walseuhurg district, 10,516 tons of coal. 

(The statement referred to is printed as “ Weltzel Exhibit No. 7.”) 

One otlier thing, and I think I am through. I have made a statement, or 
it lias l)cen made, that the United Jline Workers condone violence. In Novem- 
her of last year George Belclier was assassinated—sliot to death on the pul)llc 
street corner to Trinlitad. His assassin was arrested and in a confession within 
a ilay or two afterwards, he said that lie had been promised $1,000 to commit 
this crime by A. B. SIcOary, a national organizer, and a man by the name of 
Oarter; I don’t know wliat ids business Is; hut A. B. McGary is well known 
as a national organizer of tlie United Mine Workers. A, B. Mt<iary has dis¬ 
appeared. I talked to ttie man wlio drove him out of town, and lie said lie 
told liim to drive him below Trinidad In an automobile, and wlien they got 
ilown there he forced liiin to drive him on down into Kansas. Tins was the 
niglit following the assassination of Belclier. He drove liini to Garden City, 
I lielieve. He has since been a fugitive from .iustice. Now, in the report of 
Mr. William Green, international secretary-treasurer of the Unitwl Mine 
Workers of America, December 1, 191H, to May 31, 1914, all of wliicli period is 
after ilcGiiry is alleged to liave liirisl tills man to commit murder, McGary is 
sliown on tlieir pay roll, and that lie drinv .$727.89 for lliat period. 

(The witness liere offered in evidence tlie report referred to, calling sjiwaal 
attention to page 45. The report was submitted in printed form.) 

r have here a number of clippings from the Kree Press, a United Mine 
Workers’ paiier in Trinidad. 

Oiiairmaii W.vnsn. Do you desire to read some of them? 

Mr. Wkitzsi.. No; I desire to give them to you, and I ask yon to suinnion tlie 
editor. They are marked with pencil—a nmiilier of lllielous and false state¬ 
ments. 

Gliairnian W.m.sh. What is tlie name of tliis editor? 

Mr. IVeitzel. Adams. I liave only clipped tlie tslitorials. 

(’Iiairinnn Wacsh. Very good. If we liave time, we will si.. liiin, unless 

he,lias alreaily been suinnioned. 

Mr. Weitzet. Tliese are paiiers and editorials attacking ttie governor and 
other State officials and making false statements as to conditions. 

(The papers and clippings so offered were all in printed form.) 

I gtiess that is all. 

(lhainnan W.vr.sn. Some gentletiian I noticed had a |iictnre llna-e wliieli lie 
evidently wanted to call your attention to. 

(A framed photograiili several feet long was liere liandetl to the witnicss.) 

Jlr. WFjTZEt,. That is a picture of our first-aid teams, taken at the contest at 
Trinidad in 1912. Tliat was tlie miners’ day for the county, and most of tlie 
lieople from tlie mines came In. All of the teams exi'cpt the one not in uniform 
are Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. tenra.s, and the team that Is not uniformeil is the 
one that won tiie first prize, and come.s from the t’ietor-Anierican Fuel Co. 

Chairman W.vr.sii. Have you got that on a reduced scale? 

Mr. AVeitzki,. No, I haven’t, on a reduceil scale. 

f’halrman Wat.sh. I would like to get it and tint If in tlie ns’ord. 

Mr. AVeitzel. I will liave one made for you, tliough. 

Cliairmaii AA’m.sii. A'es; It conid lie kixiaked, or give us a copy without tlie 
frame and we will put it In tlie record. 

(The iihotogrnph referred to was submitted.) 

One moment, Mr. AVeltzel. Some of tlie comniissiom‘rs may wisli to ask you 
something . 

Mr. AA'EnzKi. Oh, pardon mo. 

Comnil.ssioner Bai.i.aihi. ,Tust one question; tliat if), the question of clieck- 
welghinan once more. As I understand it, the scales where tlie coal is weigheil 
are oAitside of the mine, near to what you call tlie tipple? 

Jlr. AA’KrTZKi,, A’es, sir; on tlie tipple. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aru. Does the man who weighs tliat coal know whose coal 
lie is weighing? 

Jlr. WmzEi.. Yes. 

Commissioner Bau-ard. Would it be possible to have tliat done by number, so 
that the weiglimnster would not know? 

•Mr. Wkitzei.. He does not know which It Is when he Is weighing. Tlie 
welghmaster stands in the office, and tlie car Is brought on the scales and he 
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getK tlifi wolght, and tlian the ear Is ilnnipod, and there is a miml)ere(l hrass 
check with a number stamped on it that Iuiiiks on a hook inside tlie <'ar, ami 
after it is once weighed this clieck Is tianded in to tlic welglimaster, and tlie 
weight Is credited to that number. 

Commissioner Ballard. I under.stand that tlie appointment of a checkwelgh- 
man is not made for the benefit of tlie mine operators, but for the men: that 
tlie weighniiister ma.v transfer the weight to some otlier friend or iierson in tiic 
employ of the company? 

Jlr. Weitzkl Yes, sir; if lie knew the check numlier of a friend, lie could do 
that very easily. 

Commissioner Ballard. And that is why they want a elieckweigliman to 
prevent that? 

Mr. Wnirr.EL. Yes, sir. That Is all. Mr. Chairman, 

Chalriiian Wal.sh. Anything else? That .seems to lie all, Mr. Weltzel. 

Mr. Weitzel. I mentioned the C. F. & I. rescue car. Jir, f.'ove has just 
called my allention lo the fact that the t'ictor-Ainerican also hm'e a car 
winipped with rescue apparatus and used tor training. 

Chairman AYalsii. Similar to lliis? 

Mr. tVEiTZKt,. Yes, sir. We have two of them now, althougli one of them 
contains fans and motors. Very often it haiipens at a mine e.vplosioii Hint the 
veiitilalion iii)|iaratus is destroyed. We built lids si'cond car a few years after 
the oilier and minipped it wHIi all manner of tools, pilling, and ims(> ami put into 
it a fan lliat is portalile and with motors fliat will operate on illfferoiit voll- 
ages and willi differeid eliariieterislics of current, so now we are prepnreil lo 
liook onto any power tliat is used anywhere in tlie Stale. .And, of eourso, onr 
ear is at Hie service lo" anyone Hiat is in troulde, and we have always taken il, 
and always do take it. wiierever an accident happens, regardless of wlio.se prop¬ 
erty it is. and we keen a man eeiitinnously on fill' ear. It i.s enimeet(“d willi 
teleplioiies, and we have an arrangement with tlie railroad in ca.se of right of 
way is askeil ami an engine; tliat car is to lie given rigid: id' way over all other 
trains. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Anytidng else? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir, 

Chairnmn Walsh. Tliank yon. Tliat is ali, VIr. Weilzel. 

Rev. .lami's McDonald. 

TESTIMONY OF KEY, JAMES MCDONALD. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Take tlial cliair, iilea.se. Sir. JleDomild. 

Rev. .lAMEs McDonald. Tliank yon. ' 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Will you give your name and profession to Hie 
reporter? 

Rev. .Tamk,s McDonald. .Tames McDonald, Aguilar, Metlnalist iireaelier. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. How long liiive you liveil in tlie strike-zone 
district? 

Rev. Jaiiies McDonalii. I went down tliere Di’cemlier four years ago—tills 
month four years ago. . 

Cotiimissiom'r Weinstook. You were conneetisl witli Hi<‘ Metliodlst CliurcliV 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir; iiortli. Noriltcru MetliiHitst Cliurch—tlie 
Methodist BpI.seopiil Cliureli. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. tVlieii did you leave Hie zone distriel? 

Rev. .Fames McDonald. T am sHII living there. 

Commissinner Weinklock. Still residing ttiere? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Wliat was your experienei' in tiie district licfore 
.you became a minister? 

Rev. James McDonaid. I may say tliat in eoining to Dtmver four years ago, 
I was sent down to tlie Hastings dislriel liy W. . 1 . Murray, vice prMidont of 
the VIctor-American, to work ns a mechanic, moving hollers from Delagua to 
Hastings. 

Commissioner Wkinstikk. In what camps or towns liave you liism a min¬ 
ister? 

Ret’. James McDonald. My first cliarge was Hastings, Delagua, and Barnes, 
which Includes Ludlow. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And after that? 

Rev. JAME.S McDonaij). Aguilar and Hastings and Delagua until tlie strike, 
and since that time Curtis and Augusta. 
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CoiiinilssIoiiPr IVeixstock. Wlint wore your personnl observations premllng 
Itie strike ns to conditions in the camp as to freedom of speech and assembly, ' 
for example? 

licv. Jasies McDoxali). Well, sir, the first evening I was Introduced by the 
superintendent, who was a Scotchman like myself, Cameron, to another old 
Scotchman who kept or cleanal the lamps, and we took a walk, and he asked 
me If in Scorland I had been Identlflol with any trade-union. I said, yes; 
that I had been a member of the United Engine Keepers of Scotland. “Well,” 
he said, “ I will give you a bit of friendly advice. Never tell anyone here that 
you have ever been identilied with any organization—workmen’s organization.” 

I said, “Why?” “Uor the reason that some men here have already given up 
their life for It, and so may you If you do not keep quiet In that matter.” 

Commissioner Weixstock. Who was this party that gave you this advice? 

Ilev. Jajies McOonai.I). I just forget his name. He at that time, four years 
ago, was the man who was re.spon,sible for the lamps—the lamp station of the 
Hastings mine. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Was he a unionist? 

Itev. .Tames JIcDoxau). Well, I never inquired as to that at all. I don’t ex¬ 
pect that he was; at any rate I never inquired. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Hid you follow his advice? 

Itev. James JIcHoxai.!). As long as I resided in that district. 

Conunissloncr TVeixstock. That Is, you told no one that you had ever been 
a union man? 

Itev. James JIcHonai.I). Well, I don’t know that,—for instance, the boss me¬ 
chanic under whom I was working was well acquainted with the fact that I 
was a union man. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What did yon find to be the conditions as to the 
.social, political, educational, economic, and moral affairs? 

Itev. James JIcDoxai.d. Well, I believe, sir, that the conduct of the strike has 
had tlie tendency for to take the minds of the people of Colorado away from 
wliat has b(*en the real cause. 

t'ommlssioncr Weixstock. That does not answer my question exactly. The 
question was what did you find at tlmt time or during the time you were in 
the camps to be the social conditions, the political conditions, the educational 
conditions, the economic conditions, and the moral conditions? 

Itev. .IA.MKS McHonaei). I was Just coming to that. 

fiommlssioner Weixstock. Oh, I thought you had finislied your answer. 

Kov. Jasies McHox.vld. No. I was saying tliat tlie conduct has taken llie 
minds of the people away from wliat has been tlie real cause, and I believe tlie 
cause can be Inclmlod in nil tliese tilings—tliat tliey had all these grievance.s. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Wliat was the cause? 

Kev. JA.MES McHoxaed. Well, I believe tliat tlie people tliere liad a desire 
for freedom—freedom of siieech—freedom to mei't Just whon and how they 
pleased. I tliink it would he belter jHissihly if I gave you my own personal ex- 
Iierlence in that matter. I fomnl tliat in tlie Hastings camp tliere is what they 
call a town hall—a Imll which 10 years ago had beim built by the fraternities, 

I think it was tlie Knights of I’yUiius, and that since that time It has been 
taken over, or rather at that time it had been taken over by the Vlctor- 
American Fuel Co. There were no fraternities nlloweil to meet in tliat camp 
at all. And when I went there I found that tills was tlie place wliich had 
been given for elmroh services. Tlie ladles themselves bad to clean, resent, 
and do cverytbing necessary. Tlie operator, tlie Victor-Amerlcan Fuel Co., 
did nothing toward making the place comfortable for the people. The people 
themselves had to purchase the seats, do all the denning, and all the repairs. 

After I had been in charge there for some time there was an exception taken 
by the superintendent to the fact that there was a little choir of 30 to 50 
children I was training in the evenings In singing, because I found that was 
one of the things that was entirely neglected In their schools; and the little 
folks had to pass from one door right to the other end of the hall, and In 
passing the superintendent dalmeil that the.v made .so much noise that they 
disturbed the Italian boarders, who were living In the boarding house directly 
under the hall. I should have explained that this building is a three-story 
building; the bottom part l.s the town Jail; the second was an Italian boarding 
house, and the third story was the town hall. He made conditions then that 
we would not be allowed to meet with the children in the hall- 

Chairman Waixh. Where was that? 

Kev. James McDonaid. Hastings—at any time during the week. He a1^ 
made it compulsory that we should not have any social evenings with 011 ): 
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S!'’ '’‘■CTnlzationa of the ohnrph. tVlieu we appronched him in 

the matto he told us that If we wanted a hall we could fso to the hall that 
was us^ by other people, which was the one adlacent to the saloon—in the 
saloon buildlng-^nly a door separating the hall from the bar. I then nstel 
him if we TOuld not have the use of the schoolroom for the training of the 
children. 'Hils also was refused, and the reason given that the children’s 
bwks would be dhsturbed. Moreover, at the same time our people were gfven 
to understand by those who were in charge in that camp that if they did not 

Cfirwf wir*^ ’ f'’0 fired-their husbands were to 
f.?." P”* 0'"^ ‘’f And I regret to sav that while It Is 

impossible for one just to give exact instances or prove the contention never- 

the ladles who were our best w.mkers 
for flrlngThem"* •"'«Pttnds were tired and no cau.se given 

atStowmM yTuf®™®''' 

PrSb^'t/rIa“'" ^ ^ would bo a 

Oommissioner Lennon. A mighty poor one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Prom personal observations, Mr. McDonald, what 
yoj' Koow ns to the feeling of the men in the camps toward the United 
Mine Workers, as to whether or not they willingly went on the strike? 

Rev. .Limes McDonaed. I am thoroughly satisfied, sir, that the men were 
ready when the strike came to go out on the strike. That is to say more 
than tvyo-thirds were. I am satisfied that the evidence I have heard along 
these lines here these last few days is absolutely Incorrect. Take our own 
district wliere I resided, Aguilar—the mines there, the Green Canyon, the 
hmpire, the Royal, the M’estern, and the Jewel, were all clo.sed down right 
away. The .Tewel has never resumed work. The Western has gone on with a 
few men, and the Green Canyon just tlie same until tlie acute trouble we had 
in the Aguilar district. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wi>re you present this morning wlien Mi’. Weitzel 
testified? 


Rev. .Tame.s McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do yon rememher that he read some figures to 
llie commission saying that about 12 pm- cent only of the men employeil la 
certain mines were unionists? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes. sir. 

Coninilssloner M’einstock. Are you in a isisition to controvert that statement 
successfully ? 

Rev. .Tames JIcDonai.d. No, sir; I couldn’t do that; couhln’t do that. I 
would rather believe, from my own inquiries and coming in contact with 
these men; that Is, the striking miners; I would rather believe that there 
might he some truth to that; that most of the striking miners Just joined the 
United Mine Workers perhaps a sliort time previous to the strike, or iierhaps 
when the strike was called. > 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock. What has been your personal experience as a 
minister us to the management of coal camps? Have you been free, for 
example, to prosecute your church work? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In wliat way were you hindered? 

Rev. James McDonald. I have given one instance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, whom do you hold responsible in that 
instance? 

Rev. James McDonald. Well, I was just coming to give the rest of the story 
along these lines. I might say that this spirit that was felt, and more 
especially when the boss mechanic and engineer and some others were fireil, 
whose wives were Identifieil with our cliurch work—that the other people who 
were directly under the superintendent stopped coming to our services. I may 
say the fact Is that when I took up that work that I had been working with the 
men, and did work with them for 12 months, along with that, that when I 
took hold of the services- 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you say that you worked with them, you 
mean as a miner? 

Rev. James McDonald. Not as a miner, sir, but as mechanic. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As mechanic? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir; and worked around there; and the boys 
crowded out to the church In the evening, and we hud always the building 
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They would l>e slttlnf.' around—there wouldn’t he stents enouKh ‘"k* tht>y 
would be sitting arounil us you huve seen miners do, I suppose. They sat right 
around the .sides of the ludldiiig. Kut when this opisisitlon started to our 
work from the superintendent and his family the miners were afraid then to 
eome out lest they them.selves wonlil have to “ go down the canyon,” as they 
term It. And we had only the store i)eo|)le and the railway [teople—the C. & S. 
E. itailway I'uns through into Hastings and is owned, I suppose, by the Victor- 
Amerlcan Oo.—attending elinn li. They were very regular—always there. And 
even they them.selvps wore ixa-seeuted as far as it was possible to do so beeau.se 
of the staml they had taken. For instance, 1 thiuk it was one Easter, that we 
had an arraiigeinent made wliereby the C. & S. E. was going to run tlie eaboiisi' 
from Hastings with our people to Delaguu, so that we might have a eombiueil 
service ihere, and the siu)ei'lnlendent of the mine, as I understand, had wired 
into Denver here to the heml oflieials to the effect that this train was run, 
tiiking o.vception to It, and trying to get the superintendent of the railway In 
trouhle because of his helping old the ehnreh In this wa,v. 

When wo heard of this opposition and the fact that we were not allowed to 
nasd for social evenings or to carry on onr choir work with the juniors and the 
grown people, we hail a nieeting for all the people Interested and we agreed 
that we would build a little church in Hastings so that we could he entirely 
independent of the Yictor-Anierican jicople. M’e made inquiry as to what con¬ 
ditions a lease would be granted and we found that the first condition that 
was attached to the lea.se was this: That the bnlldiug was to be completed 
before a lease would be granted at all. ileantlme our workers had gone 
around the little coal town of Hastings and we had been lu'omlsed donations that 
would have covered the litlle building that we had proposed to cri'ct. We had 
all the i>lan.s and everything made, but I thought it would be very unfair; in 
fact, it would be very in.indiciou.s to take those working people's money—.some 
giving as high us ami po.s.sibly tlie.\- might not he in (he camp aiiothei’ week. 
Tliey had no semirily for their jobs at all, and I thought it would be very unfair 
to take these people’s money and put it into a church under conditions which 
we knew nothing about. So we made inquiry again from Mr. Murray as to 
what the conditions of the le.a.se would be, and it wa.s this: First, that a IKt 
year lease was to he granted: secondly, the superintendent was to have the 
suisu’vi.sion; third—and this one we most objected to—that if during any con¬ 
secutive six months services were discontinued in that church (lie building 
wouhl revert to the company: fourih condition, that no money was to be askisl; 
nothing in the way of financial aid was to he asked from the comiiuny. either 
for the support of the minister or for the raising of the bntldlng. Dur luviple. 
considering the matter, thought it unwise to go on u ith the building, and so that 
work in Hastings hud to be entirely dropped. I may say. gentlemen, that 1 
uiulerstand that .some years previous the I’ivsbyterians had been in that .same 
camp and found the same trouble and had to leave for almost identically the 
same rea.sons as the Methodists hud to give up the work there. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Are we to understand. Ml’. McDonald, that you 
were working ns a mechanic and preaching at the same time? 

Rev. .Tames McDo.vai.d. Yes, sir: for part of the time. I may say that I 
started to work in December tour yejirs ago. If I am rigid, I worked until 
November of the following year In the moving of the boilers from Delaguu to 
Hastings and the raising of the boilers at Hastings and general mechanii’ 
work around them. 

Commissioner Wei.n.stock. Now, these mines at Hastings ladonged to the 
Victor-Amerienn Co.? 

Rev. .Tames McDonaiu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During the time that you were working as a 
mechanic, Mr. McDonald, did yon make any attempt to organise the men nr 
encourage them to join the union? 

Rev. .Tames McDoxuo. No, sir: i never spoke to them along these lines at 
ail. In fact, I felt i* was dangerous or would be objectionable. It would lie 
unfair for me to take advatdage In that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Now, what was the motive which caused the mine 
offlclals to hinder you In your work? There mn.st have been some .jnotlve. 
Now, what do you think was the cause or purpose'? 

Rev. .Iambs MoDonai.d. Well, T think from my observation I would tie giving 
a correct idea if I say tlmt it s(>eins to me it Is the desire of these oiierators to 
keeii peoiile in ignorance. We know tlie churcli has always been an educating 
forc-e, aud they were afraid of tlds force being given the men. 
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Commissioner Weinsw^k. You he.uni the testimony of Mr. Weltzel, who 
preceded you? 

Hev. James McDohald. YeS, .sir. 

Commhssioiier tVEiNsrocK. And you heard him talk of the methods of the 
company pursued In tryliiR to rKliicate and train their is'ople throuKh corre¬ 
spondence scliools and church servlc'cs? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. How do you reconcile thase statements? 

Rev. James McDonald. He Is siienldiiL' of the I-'. I. camiis. ] s]ieiil( of the 
Vlctor-Americnn. 

Oommlssloner Wejn.st(kk. You believe then that the volley of Ihe I'.vo com¬ 
panies differs? 

Rev. James McDonald. To some extent. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. That one company endeavors to educate Its 
jieople and the other to keep its people in isnoranee? 

Rev. James McDonald. Not altogether, I think tlial while the 0. F. I, is 
makitif! an endeavor alom: lhc.se lines, that they do not go far cnonfdi. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. That they do not go far enough, yon say? 

Rev. .Times McDonald. Ye.s, sir. 

flommissioner Weinstock. In other words, their methods are ellicient, but 
not snflielent? 

Rev. .Tames McDonai.d. tVell. 

Oommlssloner M'einstock. How much further should Ihey go, in yonr ,|ndg- 
ment? 

Rev. James McDonald. Well, I helievo—of cour.se, I eaii not siieak of the 
0. K I. camps as I can of the Victor-.\nierican: lint I think, for example, 
exception la taken to these uneduealed foreigners. Now, I Isdieve if these 
operators were to take and train these foreigners, first of all, in the English 
language, civil law, civil government, and then give them the training along 
the lines of the scienee of mining, anil give the foreigners tliemselvea the 
same possihilities that the English-speaking men have of rising to positions 
witli the company, tliat soinetliing could be done, 

rommlssloiier Weinstock. TIip Ilastiugs ctimp is under tlic eontrol alto- 
getlier of tlie Yictor-.\raerican Mining Co,? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ediieational fncililies, if any, dees tli" 
Victor-Anierioan Co. offer? 

Rev. jAiins McDonald. Well, air. in the first place I don't know just— I 
eun’t speak for tlie hist year as to tlie eonditions of llie Hastings acliool; but 
I .speak of a year ago. I was at the closing exercises ji year ago. and I want 
to .say and put it on record that I do not think that that was a hulldlng that 
is conifort.ahle at all. The teachers complainod very nmcli. It was dila)ddaleil. 
and was not at all where eliildren’s training could have ils liost advantages. 

Then, moreover, four years ago wlieu I went there, I fomid—I liave tliree 
cliiidren wlio attended tlie Hastings seliool—two cliihlreii who iittented tlie 
Hastings sctiool. Four years ago I found Hint tliere was a staff of four teaeli- 
ers there and the next year w illi approximately* tlie same niimher of scholars, 
l.here were tliree, and tlie following year it was reduced to two, and visiting 
that school ns I did frequently, I found that one of tlie teachers in the primary 
there, wlio is training children-—I would .say cliiidren 90 per cent of whom are 
iimiMe to spiik one word of Eiiglisli—and in tliat room tliere were 100 eiilldren 
for that one teacher; and she told me- 

Commissioner Weinstock tlntcrriiptiiig). An ungraded school? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. Yes, sir; tliis room was ungraded; and slip told 
me, I think, tliat tliere were somotliing like 120 on the roll. And every little 
heneh w'ns seated with two and tliree. It was overcroivded entirely, and 
she could hardly got walking room around there. You can understand just 
whut the situation wms wlien the .year previous tliere had been tliri'c teachers 
for what nnist Iiave hoi'n the same mimher of seliolars, and tlie year before 
tliat tour teachers. 

Comml.ssioiier AVeinstock. Who paid the salaries of the teachers tliere? 

Rev. James McDonalii. The school hoard, as I understand it. 

Comml.ssionpr Weinstock. Did the miners oontrllmte anylhlng to the .school 
fund, or were they taxed in any way, or was the linrden entirely on the eoni- 
pany? 

R'w. James McDonald. No; as I understand it, the only tax in these coal 
(siiiips is what is called the poll tax. 
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Comniissionor Vi’etnstock. The miners paid no taxes? 

Rev. JAXfKs McDonai-d. Except Avhat Is called the poll tax. 

Connnlssioner Weixstock. Then the burden for this was entirely on the 
ndnc owners? 

Rev. .lAJtns McDonald. Mine owneits and railways and property owners. 

t'oinmissloner IVeinstock. tVliat can you slate from first-hand knowledge, 
Mr. McDonald, as to which side was responsible for the first acts of violence? 

Rev. .Tajiks McDoxai.d. Well, I believe, sir, that would be very hard to de- 
terndne. In this way; Suppose to-day that you and I had a little difference, 
and I then heard that you had gone down town and bought yourself a revolver 
and some ammunition. The mo.st natural thing tor me to think would be 
that you had bought that revolver and ammunition for the purpose of doing 
me some Injury; and the natural man would arm himself. It would just be 
natural for me also to go and gi't arms, and perhaps we nught meet in the 
street and T would just think you were looking at me ttTong, and our guns 
would be whipiied out and wc would be firing at the head of each other. I 
think that was the situation down there. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That is, you would be inclined, at least, to hold 
morally responsible the side that first took ste])s to prepare for war? 

Ifev. James McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Did you hear the testimony of, I think It was 
I’rof. Hrewster, when be was here .leslerday and testified? 

Itev. Jajies McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I am not altogether sure that it was Prof. 
Brewster, but facts were brought out In the testimony yesterday that ns 
shown by the report of the congressional investigation the miners bought arms 
on Septemher 12, that the Trinidad convention took place on Seiitember l.'i, 
that the strike was declared on September 23. I think, according to the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Welborn, the company had made no jireparatlons—that they were 
still living under their normal conditions—no guards had been brought into the 
mines. Now, if tho.se arc the facts, would It not indicate that the strikers had 
been the first to make preparations for that war? 

Rev. James SIcDoxald. Yes, sir; it would give that Indication, but it Is 
not the facts. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What are the facts, ns you know them? 

Rev. .Tajiks McDonald. In July, August, and September, 1012—that i.s, the 
year before the strike was called—there was quite a t.Tlk of strike. At that 
time T was holding services at Hastings. One of the services are held in tiio 
afternoon and the other in the evening—I was holding services at Hastings a'nd 
Delagua. Sometimes it was necessary for me to walk to Dolagtia In the 
evening. On coming down from there I met, frequentl.v, armed guards who 
stopped me between Hastings and Delagtia; that must have been a year 
previous to the strike. I, m.v.self, met them and talked to them previous to the 
strike. Moreover, while In the employment of the Victor-American, I heard 
a conversation of how there were so many guns from the last strike, the last 
struggle, had been buried under the floor of the Vlctor-Amerlcan ofllce in Hast- 
IngSr and how some of them had been stolen when they went to get them. 

Commissioner Weixstock. When did the strike talk first begin among the 
men, so far ns you know? 

Rev. James McDonald. I believe that there has hecn a fear on the part of 
the operators since I first came of a strike; that there was going to be a strike. 

Commissioner Weixstock. When did you first hear it agitated among the 
men? 

Rev. Jajies McDonald. There was no visible agitation at all among the men. 
Tlmt Is to say, I have seen crowds of these men going toward Eudlow on the 
Sabbath, and on making inquiry ns to why they went down there they would 
tell me that there was going to be a miners’ mt'otlng, hut in the camps there 
was no visible evidence of any agitation. It there had been, these men would 
have been put out of the camp at once. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Did you attend any of those miners’ meetings? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstikk. Did you hear any discussion as to tvhat took 
place afterwards? 

Itev. .Tames McDonald. No, sir. I made no inquiry, except that my curiosity 
was aroused to know why it was that on the Sabbath there were so many men 
going in twos and threes and fours down toward Eudlow. 
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Commissioner 'Wewstock. At jierioil in your cnreer did you slve up 
your work iis macldnlst and devote yourself to your religious duties? 

Itcv. James MonoNArm. I must have taken up the religious duties In July. 

Commissioner Weinstock. July, IfihS? 

Uev. James JIc'Do.xali). 1911, I think it wa.s, anil I worked until Xovember. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1911? 

Itev. JAME.S McDonald. Ves, sir; then in December I devoted my entire time 
to cburch work. Tben, at the end of December, some people there thought that 
there would be a belter result if I still kept at work. The district suiierin- 
tendent came down and desired me to take the examination for the vacant 
ministry. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. lleforo that you bad lau'ii a lay j}i'eaeber. 1 
.suppose? 

itev. jAiifES JIcDo.vai.d. Yes; and did mine work while 1 was working for the 
Victor-Amerlcnn. and 1 would sit up until I or U o'clock in the morning, and 
just get a few hours* sleep, especially us 1 did visitation In the evening on the 
sick at Hastings and other camps. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOCK. How large a congregation did you have? 

Itev. JA.MES McDonald. I should have said that at the end of December there 
was a division among the people. Some thouglit it wouhl be better if I con¬ 
tinued working, and Dr. Mayo and the trusl«*s and board of stewards advised 
me not to, that I was overstndning myself aiul was overdoing It; but desiring 
to h(‘lp the.se people In the best way, I began work again and ran the engine 
of tlie power station at Hastings In January, February, iind March of the 
following year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How largo a congregation dl<l you have? 

itev. James McDonald. At that time tliere must have been from 80 to lOd. 

Commissioner Weinstock. F'rom what ranks did they come, the incniliersbi|)? 

Itev. James McDonaui. You could not say “ memliersbip *'; there would be 
IMU'liaps only 7 or possibly 10 members down in that district. Yiai mean what 
nationality? 

Coiiiinlssioner Weinstock. M'bat nationalily on the one band, and what were 
their occupations generally? 

Itev. James McDonald. Ob, the miners, and the miners' wives, mechanics, 
and storekeepers, and the rtiilway lasiple. The railway lasiple I found to be 
the best people. 

Cmmnissloner Weinstock. Not many of the foreign element attended your 


services? 

Itev.* James McDonald. Ob, yes; that is one of the strong features of my 
work down there; take my church at tlie pi-esent time, and there are Mexicans, 
Slavs, French, and Germans; I think we have almost all nationalities repre¬ 
sented In our church and Stihbath school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they all understand Scotch? 

Rev. .Tames McDonai.d. They are coming to understand it : I believe it Is 
unite dlllicult, ns I think, some here to-day will admit, to understand the .Scotch 
hrogtie; but if you will listen a little while I am sane you will get It. 

Coinmissloiier Weinstock. What was your experience with mine guards and 
later with the militia? 

Rev. James McDo.nai.d. I have refiwred to the fact of meeting mine guards 
and of having conversations wilh them a year previous to the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About how many mine guards, a year previous to 
the strike, were eniplo.ved around Hastings? 

Rev. James McDonald. One in my position could not get at these facts. 

Commissioner Wein-siock. Give ns some atiproxiiiinte idea. If there were 
very few employed, you would have noticed It; and If there were a large 
number employeil, you would have noticeil it. I take it that there must have 
bivn more than 1 guard and less than 

Rev. James McDonald. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, ahoiit how many? 

Rev. James McDonald. When the strike question was aciile. there were more. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I mean the yiNir before the strike? 

Rev. James McDonald. I am speaking of that. They really expecteil a .venr 
previous to the strike that the strike would he called, and the time when the 
question was most acute they had a larger number of |?uards, and It gradually 
deereiised—the number gradually decreased. , , 

Oomiubssloner Weinstock. Cvuld you Identify a guard from a miner? Dm 
they wear n uniform? Was there a way to distinguish them? 
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Itev. Jamks McDonai. 1 ). No; but, as I any, I Imtl conversations with thenii 
ami they told me what they were (iolng and their business. 

Oonimlsslouer Wkinstock. Apiiro.Klinately how many men do you think were 
employed by the comiiany as Ruards at that time when they had the most in 
their service, the year before the strike? What would be the maximum 
number? 

itev. .Iamks MeDoNAi.ii. 1 believe Iti the IlasthiRs camp there mlRht have 
be>;n 10. 

fVunmlssloner Wkinsto<'k. .\nd what would you say would be the minimum 
number at that camii? 

Rev. .Tamks JIcl'oNAi.i). Five; say from 5 to 10; I Ihink that would Is- a fair 
estimate of the nttmber. 

Cotnmisslouer Wbixs'I'ock. Wliat wtis your cxperietice with thi^ mllillti? 

Rev. .Taukh JR'DoNAt.a. I havi; not tiitlsbed with the RUttrds. 

Commissioner Wei.N’stock. Your Ioiir pauses always lead me to believe that 
you have finished. 

Rev. James McPoNAi.t). I nttiy atty that in the Aguilar district—I was resld- 
Itig iti that district when the strike was cailt'd, ami there was one family 
there, the Waddell fttmlly. that I visitetl, some of them superintendents, t 
visited the union and nonttniou men alike, and I had suiiper with mitie gtttirtls 
at the home of Waililell, a stiiterhitemletit, and I lielleve that, so far ns th<«e 
mine guards are concenied, they were attending strictly to their owti huslttess. 
There were some of them that had a llltlo boasfltig tongue, hut tint others, I 
believe, were good boys, boys that alteudial stficlly to their own business, 
which was looking after the mine. T ilo mvt know that 1 ever saw them doing 
anything else. 

Commissioner Wui.vstock. What about the militia? Were you talkiag about 
the militia Ju.st now? 

Rev. James JIcPo.\ai.o. No, sir; about the mine guards. 

Comml.ssioner Weim.stock. What about the ndlilia? 

Rev. .Iajies JIcDonai.d. Wlion Ibo militia came into tlio fiolil, the company 
that was sent into Aguilar was a company from Fowler, ami T found tliat 
lliese boys were, a large percentage of tliem. good Cliristian hoys that attended 
clnirch regularly and behaved Ibem.selves .inst splemlidly; lad: unfortunately 
there was another elcuiient introduced into tlie militia Ix'fore they wei-e (adlwi 
otf of the field, and tliere wore some very disagreealile tilings happened in and 
around our little town and In our vicinity. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Things timt Impiieneil amler yiair personal notice? 

Rev. James lIcDoNAr.a. Yes, sir. For instance, tliere was one evenhig we 
liad arranged, at tlie home of one of our memliers, to practice onr special music 
for the Sunday evening service. A brotlier of mine wtio was going down tliere— 
I tliink a year ago fids moiilli, after tlie liig snow, ami tlie sidewalks were clear, 
and tliere must liave liemi stilt i) or 4 feet of snow out from the sidewalk. We 
had gone about two blocks wlien a man came ninniiig from tlie main street 
witli his rifle. My brother and myself wore going single file; I was lending; 
and tlie man yell^ just like an insane man. I could not understand what lie 
wanted, but my brotlier, he stopped. I went on. Tills fellow I heard cursing 
and blaspheming, and lie liad ids rifle up at my lirotlier’s lireast, and in ids 
excited condition his hand was trembling on the rlflo. And I came buck and 
asked Idm what the tronlile was. and be cursed me .somelldiig awful; and I 
said, “ I am the Methmllst minister, ami we are going down to have some 
music”; and he said, “If you are the Methoillst minister you are going to liave 
a funeral to prencli lw*fore morning.” 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Who was he? What was lie? 

Rev. James McDosako. I went to tlie lionie wliere we were going to Imve 
this practice, and I pliomxl up to Maj. Hamrock, who was in camp. I told tilm 
of the Incident, and tliat we could not practice, we were so unstrung. 

tiommissloiier WKtN.sTocK. This was a militiaman? 

Rev. .Tames McDunakd. Y'es, sir; and I talked ttie matter over witli Maj. 
Hamrock. I did not follow the man, as lie was going up the street. I don’t 
know that anytliliig was done nliout liliii at all. 

In the streets of Agniliir we saw some of tliese militiamen with thesi' fallen 
women conducting themselves in an uiibecoinliig way on the open street. The 
guard was called down. This was umler my own oliservatlon. also, Ousrds 
were called down, and tliese women, wlieu the guards went to .arrest tlie mllitla- 
nieii, would tlirow tlieir arms around them aiul would not allow tliem to do so. 
Tliere was a crowd gathered at each of tlie corners looking on at the lacldeut 
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And some of these ftliards who had l)efn sent down to arrest the men were 
angry at tliese people looking on, seeing this incident tliat was bapiienlng. One 
of them threw off his coat and rolletl up his shirt sleeves and went, with his 
bayonet tlxcd, running at some of these iieople that I seen, running them almost 
rigid off the footpath into the gutter. Tlien iie went down tlio sti-eet almost 
a block, and everyone, even who Iiad not l)een seeing tlie incUleut or doing any¬ 
thing at all—he used them brutally there. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. Was he sober? 

Itev. .Umks McDonau). .Judge West and myself stoixl iil llie eoriKW of lha 
bank and saw tlie whole incident. 

Oonimissioner WraxsTOCK. Was he .sober? 

Itev. .T.vmes HIoDonai.!). I take it to be tbat la; wa.s. 

('onimissioner Weikstock. Wlmt wa.s yoiir ponsoiml olist'i'vation as to tlie 
conduct of the strikers and oilier inlmliitants of llie tout colony ns regards tlie 
discipline and morals iind general ohariictev? 

Itev. .T.amek JlelloxAi.ii. Well. 1 can sjieak of the tent colony at Aguilar. I 
believe that since tlie strike lias Iwen called, out of ttiat little colony tliere is 
at any rate HO per cont of the peojile (liat uttond churcli services. Tiicir conduct 
has been splendid. 

Tliere was an Incident or two—one incident early In llie history ol' tlie strilic, 
wliicli I liave iKwer been able to get tlie fall faci.s—tlifit is, the .lohii Clinn'ii 
incident. But, taken as a wliole, tlarse people in the ennips are goisl: Iheir 
moral <■IIar,■ic^er is good. 

Coninitssiiaier Weixstock. WIint experience have you had al .\gnilar or did 
you have ininiediately after the riol? 

itev. .lAMES MclhiN.M.ii. You reler lo the l.ndlow troulde? 

i’onimissioner B'eixs'I'ock, Y’es. 

Itev. .J.MiKS McDox.vi.n. Well, I must say llial I iieard on Ylonday evening 
Hint the tent colony was iKdiig hnrneil lip; tliat the people were lieiiig slaugh¬ 
tered down tliere. I don't know wliat tisik place, going to lied early. On 
Tne.sdiiy moniing I went into Main Street tliere, and some of these (ireek.s, I 
tlioiiglit tiiey were—iiiiglit linve lieeii 13 or 2.1—armeil, going up and down 
(lie sirerts. 1 foiiiiil tliat tlirsp were the men who liad lieeii liglitiug over tliere 
in the Ludlow district wllh the. militia. Tiicy were in Aguilar, and llicre was 
(piite a little excitemenl. 

I imd a visit on tliat moriiiiig from tlie mayor. We talked oxer (lie siliiii- 
tioii. And iiflerwards t drove Iiim (lowii to ttie depot so «e eoiiid senil a wir,‘ 
to I’resideiu Wii.siin teiiiiig liliii of the conditions and tliat tlie town was en¬ 
tirely out of the ronlrol of the town aniliorities. In roniing liiick I saw away 
off on llie foolliills over toxvani Hastings quite a mniilier of people; and on 
milking inquiry—or nither the mayor iiinde inquiry—of one WInherg, J Ihink 
lii.s iianio xvas—lie used to lie a pit boss at Hastings wlien I was tliere—I lieanl 
liini ask him, “lloxv many guns-liax’e .you |ieo|ile liere? IIoxv many gnus inixe 
.vou?” He .says, “Tliat is tlie trouhle: xx'e liax’e nnl.v .sexeii.” He says, “Only 
seven? Don't yon know’ tliat ilanirock and tliese fellows ari' going to eonie 
III liore xvltli (l.vnainite and put large guns on tlif hill, and tliey are going lo 
clean us up to-night? 

Now, it liii.s lieen said tlie strikers xvero fnlly armed. Bnt that part of tlie 
conversation betxx'eeu tlie mayor of Aguilar and that gentleman wlio nstsi to 
lie a pit boss—Wlntield, I think his name is—lie used to be a |ilt boss at 
Haating.s wlille 1 was there—said that there was only seven guns in tlie crowd. 

Ou Tue.sday uotiiing liad happenrd at all; lint on Weiinoaday, aliout 11 
o’clock in tho inorning, tliore must liavo hi'cu, oil, anyxvliere from 5(1, possility, 
to 7.3 striking minors, as X tisik tliem to lie, passed iiiy home, pimstsi tlie par- 
HOiiage on that .sti-eet, going toxvani Main Street; and I tisik it tliat lliey must 
Imxo been coming from toxvard Uelagtie, iwssibly Hastings; I don't knoxv 
width. They liad not been long past, not more tlian an lioui’—possiltly an Iioiir 
and a lialf—until the disturliauee starteil, a fexv luiiidred yards, say .300, past 
Aguilar, at the Empire mine. Hearing the .sliooting, I went to tlie door with 
my family, and I .saw men going up tlio.se foothills toxvard tlie mine, I heard 
xx'liat I tliouglit to lie a (iatling gun tired from Hie mine. Very soon wr lieard 
that tlie sniierlntendent. Sir. Waddell, had lieeii killed, but notiilng ilettnite 
until lute in the evening, almut 7. Mr. King, who is part oxxuer of the Smitli- 
western mine, lived .lust tlie otlier side of the street, and lie sent for me iiiul 
said that lie understood tliat Ids lirother-in-law, Mr. Sipple, xvlio x»as oxvner 
of the Empire mine, and the superintendent and others had lieen inclosed in 
the Empire mine, uml be lieliexed that, if 1 xxoiild, I could do something 
toxvard having these people got out by the striking miners. 
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This WHS iilKxit 7 in flip pvoninf?. In company with the mayor, we went 
over and we discussed the matter with Mr. Klntt; and we went down the street 
and I met what I tlion!:lit must have been one of the organizers of the United 
Mine IVorkers; aithougii I inni never mot iiim at aii, something seemetl to tell 
me (lint lie wa.s an organizer, and I asked him if he was an organizer and he 
said lie was. I asked liim ids naine and he told me Ids name, and I said that 
I understood that in the ICnipire iiiine there were women and children, and 
also a suiierlnieiidenl, Mr'. .Sipple, and others. M’hile we were .speaking I 
heard the blasting of dyiiaiiiito in that direction, and I asked him, "Are these 
i'cople blowing in the mouth of that mine?” He .said he couldn’t tell what 
they were doing. “IVell,” I said, “we can’t stand for this at all; this nnust be 
stoptKsl. There are women and children in there, ns well as the mine fore- 
juaii.” I apiiealerl to his iiianhooil and to the fact he was a father. 

Comniissionor Weixstock. Tliat is, you were making your appeal to whom? 

Kev. .lAMEs McDoNAi.ii. Jli'. Goriiiaii, or Mr. (I'Gorniaii; .souietliliig like that 
was his name. 

Ooiiiinissioner W'eixstock. Wlrat was Ids business? 

Kev. .Iames McHonaij). He was an organizer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Cipiiiinissioner Wf.in, stock. Tliey were making an attack on the mouth of tlio 
mine? 

Kev. .Tames McDoxai.h, ’I'lnit is what I thought they were doing. I could 
hear the sound of tire blasting. Xow, it has la>en said—1 think it was the 
president of the 0. U. & I. who made reference to this in his evidence—ho 
said that tlie iiiontli of tliis mine was mitirely sealed. Tho.se were his words, 
I think. Now, that is not true. It is not a true statement. When I heard 
this blasting I appealed to that mati, and lie says, “Why, Sir. JIcDonald, 
what can we do?” I says, “I will tell you what I would advise. Get one of 
your most intelligent of each nationality, get them together, atid let me appeal 
to them and tell them what wo Ihitik we should do in eircuni.stances of this 
kind.” He said he would. In the meantime the mayor, .Tolm .\lleii, and myself 
went to the home of Mr. King agitin and we di.scussed tlie matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who is he? 

Kev. .lA.MES JIC'DoNALii. Ml'. King was the owner, the part owner, of tlie 
Soutliwe.stern mine; a brother-in-law of Mr. .stipple, of the Empire iiiiiie. 

Chairman AVaesh. Excuse me; but probably there will be considerable detail 
to this, and if it is all rigid we will take an adjouriimeiil until 2 o'clock. I’lease 
then re-nnie the stand. 


ASTKUNOO.N' SESSKjV—C 1'. M. 

TESTIMONY OF EEV. JAMES McDONAlB—Continued, 

fViiinnissioiier Wei.xstock. M'ill yon go on witli your statement? We eiit you 
short. 

Kev. .Tames JIcDoxai.i). We told them alioiit the efforts tliat Iiad Iteen made to 
get tliese people out of tlie ‘Empire mine, and we discussed tlie liest way in 
whicli they could he got out. AVe liad tlii,s dillicnlty to face, tliat Just an hour 
or two previous to the time to Avhlcli I am now referring there had been two 
union men killed from rebel the from the inside of the mouth of this mine; 
those wlio had taken shelter in tlie mine fired out from the mine, killing two 
striking miners, wliieli made oiir task more dlfiicnlt, and it was an intensely 
dark evening, and we tlioiight tliere would be considerable danger for us to go 
forward to tlie mouth of tlie mine and hold even any cominuiileation with them 
at all; but after discussing tlie matter the mayor and myself and Mr. Allen, 
who is the owner of the Amadore mine, we agreeil that we would make an 
effort to get in at the drift and get within speaking distance of where the peo¬ 
ple were, and possibly by crying to them we wouhl be more safe than In going 
to the approticli of the mine. However, we found that we could not get any 
lamps, and as the fan had stopped running we knew of the danger Of going into 
the mine, which was a gaseous mine, with a light. And we went down the 
street and tried several places where we thought they might have a safety 
lamp, hut we could not get one, and we went over toward the main street to 
see how affairs had gone Avlth the striking miners regarding getting these peo¬ 
ple out, and we found that they were not at all unanimous In their desire to get 
them out. 1 might say that there were men there who had their children 
killed at Ludlow just ^vo days previous; there were those there that had lost 
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tlieir relatives, and it Is almost impossllde for anyone to npproeiate the Intense 
excitement that prevailed among these men; In fact, It would be almost right 
lo say that some of them were Insane In their grief. 

We continued to reason with them. In the meantime, as I think I have ex¬ 
plained already, I got them to send men to the Empire mine to have the blast¬ 
ing entirely stopped. They did that and we kept talking to them until well In 
liie morning, and at last they stated at daylight they would go on and get 
these people out of the mine. For from 24 to 48 hours after the T.ndlow 
trouble, we had vyomen and children who had b(?en out on the prairie from 24 
lo 48 hours in ttiat cold night without any clothing. Just as they had ari.sen 
hurriedly from their beds, when the trouble commenced. In one case Ihere was 
one woman came in there to Aguilar 48 hours after the trouble who liad given 
birth to a child that morning. .She came there practically naked herscif. and 
the little child entirely naked. Tliey had been out on the prairie for 48 hours. 
Jly wife, my.self, and some of the cliurch ladles had to go around and get 
clolbos and boots for those people. Tlieae were the human factors In tlie situ¬ 
ation tliat made the lnten.se feeling In Aguilar that I believe eventually re¬ 
sulted in the burning of the Empire. 

Now, I think, it should be thoroughly understood, gentlemen, that the Era- 
|iire mint—Mr. Welborn statel that the mine was entirely scaled; it was not. 
It was where the men had to come in and wljere the men had u.sed their rllles. 
And they killed the two striking ndnej-.s on llie oulside. Tlie Empire mine was 
not sealed. 

I'ominissioucr I.knnon. Have you personal acquaintance with other minis¬ 
ters in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties, where they have indicated to you 
lliat they have encountered tlie .same kind of opposition that you Iiave en- 
counten'd in organizing your chiirclj? Ministers of any denomination? 

Rev. .Tames McDonai.o. I will say, sir, that the Aguilar chuiTb, which the 
Methodists have tliere, is the only Protestant cliurch betwwn Trinidad and 
Walsenburg, 2.T miles in one direction and 20 miles In another, willi the ex¬ 
ception of the fact stated by the last witness that the C. F. & I, has a minis¬ 
ter that goes to Berwind and in that canyon once in from live to seven \veek.s. 
So, that it is really not until I come to the annual conference, I have been so 
Imsy in tlie work down tlicre, that I Iiave llie opportunily of liaving a confer¬ 
ence and hearing the opinions and views of men so far as iireaching services 
are concerned. 

Commissioner I.e.xnon. Ho you ascribe this bii-k of clmrcli ovgaiiization to 
llie opposition of tlie mine companies or to otlier reasons? 

Rev. .lAiiF-s McHonai.i). I ciiargc it to tlie opiiosition of the mine companies. 

t'onnnissloner O’Cox.nem.. To what do you assign tlie opposition of tin' mine 
companies to the church organlzalion? 

Rev. .Tames .McDonai.i). Well, I believe, sir, it is to stifle the ambition of the 
men for liberty and freedom of thoiiglit and action. 

Commlssioni'i' 0 ’Conm!i.i.. AVonld lliat indicate that the men coming together 
for any purpose, wbetlier if he tor tlie puriaise of worsliip of tlml or oilier piir- 
IKise, the mere fact of them getting together might have a tendency to can.se 
them to seek to form an organization of some kind? 

Rev. James McHoNAi.n. No, sir; I would not init it that way; but I believe 
the operators down in that section recognize thl.s fact, that the church In all 
limes has been an agency for the uplift of mankind. I regret that at the present 
time It,should be necessary for such or.ganlzations as the Socialists and others 
to come in and take up this work that the church ought by right to be doing. 

Ilomniissioner O’Oo.nnei.i,. Then the fact would lie that the operators do not 
want the men to attend church for fear they might become better educated and 
Ix'come better acquainted with their rights and grievances? 

Kev. James McDonaiji. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. And that if they came together for any purpose 
they might conceive some method of adjusting their grievances? 

liev. James McDonau). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Have the compnnie.s, through their ollicers, ever 
sought to suggest to you how you shoulil conduct your church? 

Rev. .Tames McDonaid. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. Or Indicate what sort of sermon should lie pri>ficlied? 

Rev. ,Tames McDonaij). Not In any case. 

ftunmissloner O’Connei.t.. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Bullard will ask you some questions. 
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CommlissloLer BAtiAnu; When j oii went to tlw mine flr-st, j eius iiKo, was the 
snperlntenilent or dlstriet lews it ScotchiuBn? 

Ifov. Jamks M(;Donai,d. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Baujibu. Was he a friend of yours? 

Itev. Jamks McDonakd. No, sir; tlial is to say, I did not know Idiii until I 
met liim in Hastings, although I learned timt lie came t'nnu tlie same town in 
•Seotland as myself. 

Commissioner Baklakd. iVere he and ids family all memliers of your elmreli? 

l!ev. Jajies SIcDonaku. In Hastings? 

Commissioner Ballabu. I mean where yon said yon were not alloweil to have 
.Sunday seliool and singing and the church? 

liev. Jamks McDosaku. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bakiabd. Was lie a meml«'r of your eluireli? 

Itev. Jamks McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bauabd. Were you and lie friendly? 

Itei'. Jamks McDonald. Yes, sir; as far as two men conlil lie. For the 1'’ 
months I refer to I was worldiig, I was not under his siitierintendeiiey at all. 

Coninii.ssioner ]{alj.abd. Is lie an oflieer of the eouiiiaiiy—tlie offleer of the 
conuiaiiy that forbade your liavlng cluireh? 

liev. Jamks McDonalii. Yes, sir. 

('omniissioncr Ball.\bd. He was a fellow .deotehiiian and a eilizeii of your 
own town? 

liev. .Iajiks McDonaij). Ye.s, sir. 

Commissloiier Ball.vru. And he was the one that would not allow you to have 
eluiri'h? 

Itev. .Tajiks McDonald. Y’es; but I think it is only fair to state tliat tills opiio- 
silion did not start willi me, tliat the same lhin.g existed at the time the I’re.s- 
byterians were there; and the people down there told me liow the MetliiMlisi 
preai'lier laid lieen triaited down there; tliat his wife liad tlirowii some iiiaiiuie 
from her barn over liim to show lier di.sgust. 

t.'ommissioiier Weinstock. To wliat religious body, if any, did the foreign 
minei's belong; that is, the Ualiiiiis and the Slavs and the otlier.s employed 
around those mlne.s7 

liev. James McDo.nai.m. The Ilaliaiis and Slavs, I believe, were iiio.stly iiiem- 
Iiers of the Catholic Church, 

Commi.ssioncr WEiN.sTncK. Did the Catholic Clnircti have services? 

liev. Jajies AIcDonaj.d. Occasionally; yes. sir. 'I'hey had a (airisli [iriest who 
oiiiie oceiisionally—every three or four wwlcs. 

Coniiiiissioiier Weinstock. Were tlie services in any way (liscimraged or In¬ 
terfered with? 

liev. James McDonald. I liavo no information along tliat line at all. 

(.loiiinii.ssioner Weinstock'. So far ti.s you know, ttiey were not in any wa.v in¬ 
terfered wilh or discharged? 

liev. .Tajiks McDo.nai.d. No. I would say tliat tliey liave a little cliiircli 
building, which makes all the difference. 

Commissioner WKiN.STorK, Tliat is nil. 

Cliairmtin TV.al.sh. Do any ministers go to tliese tent colonies that have ex¬ 
isted down there since tiie strike—for instance, Taidlow—and liold ihui'di 
services? 

Rev. .Jajie.s McDonald. Not to my knowltalge. I want to say that I had 
arraiigeil with Mr. laiw.son to hold .service at Rugby ami Dndlow tent colonies 
or llie IjUiIIow colony. He Inid a large tent erected for that purpose, but had 
not the seats In it, when tlie tniuhte took iitace. I liave visited there. 

Chairman TValsii. In your ministerial «ipacit,\ ? 

Rev. .Tajiks McDonald. Yes. 

Clnilnnan Walsh. You hail services thero, or iirayer iiiis'tinfts? 

Rov. James McDonald. Not In Dudlow. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Has any denomination lieeii (lieie at .ill? 

Rov. .Tames McDonald. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairinan Walsh. Do ymi kinnv of any reu.son why that has not been done? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. No, sir; I know of no rea.son. f>f course, I want it 
nndci'stood that I liave had the Aguilar and also Die Rugby tent colonies and 
had services at the schoolhouse, wliich covers both. I will give nn Illustration 
JiLSt to .show the conditions in lliesi> places: At the Curtis, which coveiu tlie 
Rugby tent colony and the Itiigliy mine, they Imve a Sahbath scliool. Thriv 
or four Sablinths ago tlie siiiwrliitendent liad been n ilttle late in coming, 
and when I went in there were 8ve or si.v of the largest boys—from 12 to 10 
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years of age—that had got up onto the plutforiu, and they were passing the 
time until Sahbuth school started by having a game of cards. I took ta'ca- 
sion then to ask the.se boys—these clilldren—^and there were some of tliem, I 
would .say, 16 or 17 years of age, “ How many of you have ever been in a 
Sabbath school until we started one hereV” And I do not think that (here 
were H out of-the 3!> win) pat up their hands that they had been in a Sabbath 
school or church. 

Chitirman Wal.sh. W'hon was that? 

llev. .lAMEs M(;Donai.u. Three or four weeks ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. timnk you, unless you have something .you 
want to volunteer, or If you want to make .somt' exi)laniitlon or iimplilicatiou 
of Ihc testimony you have ab'oady given. 

Itev. .lAMEs McOonai.u. I should say that one laibllcatioii that has bwn put 
(Uit by thc‘ oiieratoi'K rei'eiTod to the congta'sslonal investigation in which 1 
gave (widence; they say that I per.|uve(l my.self hi my answer to the ipiestlou. 
“Are you an ordained miidsler?" And I maintain that the answer I gave at 
tin' congressional investigation was tlie only answer I could have given. 

(iliairiuan Wai.sh. What was the answer? 

Itev. J.\.ui':s ^bdtoNAi.n. 'I'he ari.swer w;is that 1 was in tlie traveling min¬ 
istry on trial. 

Cliairman W.vi.sn. Is there anything ohse, Air. MeDonald? 

Itiw. .Iames AIcDonaj.ii. Yes, sir; I do not think tliat I just made it enlirely 
deal- in regard to tlie nnmlior of men wlio were members of tlie union at ili" 
enminoneeinent of tlie strike. I lliink it was put down that tliere was .sojiie- 
liLing like 12 per eeni wiio wire meinliers of liie niiinii. I did not make il clear, 
wliii li—1 did not make it eleur. Just tlie reason wliy tlie otlier .S8 per cent wcr.' 
not. 1 helieve, gentlemen, tlial file reason wa.s that tliese men were afraid to 
iilenlify llieiiiselves with tlie oigaiiization, to eome out i)]ieiily, hut were thirsl- 
iiig u illi tlie desire. I want, furlliennore, to .say that since the strike has heea 
calied, or Just a little lid'ore Ihe strike was called, I liuil a plan hy wliieli I 
intended to have a parsonage hnilt at .\gnilar. so tliere would he a ]iliice wiiere 
Die minisrer eonid reside, anil from wliicli he could work out in tliat great 
Held Unit i.s down tliere. Well, .fudge West wrote to all Die ojierators I'or a 
doniitioii, and he was turned down in every ease. Tlie striking miners liaie 
eimie fnrwai'il and dnimted tlieir work ill that Imilding. Tliere Is .still an •'PfilHt 
ilellcit In cover; and 1 want to .say timt if tliere hs any giaid-spiriteii )K‘i'son lieie 
tliat wants to liel]) a good work lio can do so hy donating ns .%S(IO. 

1 want to say, gentlemen. Hint Ihe attitude of tlie Vietor-.\merieaii Co. lias 
lieeii enlirely different to Ihe C. K & I, also w'itli relation to the saloon. In 
tlie Victor-Ainerieaii camps we find tliat previous lo Ihe strike the Vietor-Amer- 
lean were receiving from 2.1 to 3.1 eeiiis a month for eacli man wlio was on Die 
pay roll. 

'I’iieii, again, reference lias heen made liy the different .s|icakers—hy Air. AYel- 
horn —aliout different conditions, lint Air. Welhorn did not tell it all. He spoke 
nlioal Die housing conditions down there, hut I did not hear him tell the coin- 
mission that I hey had one-room liou.ses down tlieru that wore more like pigstie.s 
than anylliing else; 1 did not hear him tell the eommlssion that in no ease ilid 
we limi the oiwriitors seeking lo reiiaint or repair or clean out these resiliences. 
I did mil; hear him refer to Die Insanitary condilioiis in some of Diese eamps. 
Tliese are old tilings, geiitlemeii. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there aiiytliing else Dial you have to stale, Mr. 
Alellomihl? 

llev. .Tames AIcDonalo. Mil e.veept that 1 sliould desire this lie Inserted in 
tile record. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. In e.vpianatioii of .vour testimony at Die eongre.sskiiial 
investigation V 

Itev. .Tames AIcIIonalii. Mo; my standing in Die AleDiodist Clinreh as a 
minister. 

Chalrniaii Wai.sh. A’ery gmal; tiiat will go into the rword. 

(Tlie matter so referred to amt offered Into Die I'ecord hy llev. .Tames Me-Oon- 
ald is Die following from the Year Hook and Oflieial Aliiiules of Die (Colorado 
(ioiiferenee of the Melhodi.st Hiihseoiial Cluireh, fifty-second session, held at 
First Church, I,a .Iniita, .Septemlier 3-8, 11)14, and is as follows;) 

“Disciplinary questioiLs; 0. AVho have been conllimetl on trial? (a) In 
studies of first year: Henry J. Catterall, Benjamin ISltelgeorge, Jolin AV. Fike, 
for only another year, 4. (b) In studios of sworn! year: Williniu H. Oalfee, 
Edward G. Estlow, Mark J. Field, John M. Flynn, Arthur W. Hall, Edward 
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G. IiiRralmm, Jolm II. Ketdmni, .T.inios SIcDonald, Ernest E. Tuck, Fred H. 
Ziniraorman, 10.” 

Uev. .I.iMEs M( Don'.\i.d. I will sny, Kentlomcn, that when this trouble started, 
the fact that I had the fortitude to come forward here and also before the 
eon(!resslniial committee and others and tell the conditions down there has 
caused all kinds of threats to be made UKalnst me. 

Cbiiirman IV.\T..sn. Just sketch the threats made against you, if you will, 
please? 

Uev. Jamks McDoN.Atj). During the I.udlow trouble, Lieut. Benedict, a lieu¬ 
tenant under Maj. llainrock, sent word that one of the first ones he would get 
when he came In was the minister, and his nest was to be burned. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Were there any other threats? 

Uev. J.AMES McDo.nald. Yes; too numerous to mention. I think I will make 
that answer the whole thing. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all, Mr. McDonidd; you will be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN McOHARRIE. 

Comini.ssioner GAunETsoN’. State your name, jiicase. 

Mr. McQi'akkie. Jolm McQuarrie. 

Commissioner Gakiietson. Wind is .\dur residence? 

.Mr. MctjrAiOiiK. Ti'inidad, Colo. 

Comndssioner Gaiuietsox. IVhat is your occupation? 

Mr. McQuakkei,. For tlie last tliree years special agent for the Colorado & 
Southern Uailway. 

Commissioner tiAmiKT.so.N. Were you former under sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo.? 

Mr. McQl’arrif.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiiietso.v. How long did you serve in tliat capacity? 

Mr. M( l?iiARitiE. From .\pril, 1902, to April, 1909. 

Commissioner Gauuetsox. IVliat was the attittide of the sheritFs offlee to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, and oilier companies? 

Air. SIcQfAUKiK. Tlie slieriff's olhee and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. worked 
in conjunction, or with that company, In anytliing they wislied politically or 
in any other way. 

Commissioner Gaiuiktson. A friendliness then was shown between tliem by 
cooperation along tlie various lines of activity? 

Mr. ilcQr.UiiiiE. Yes, sir. 

(tommissloner (lAitHETSoN. Both jiolitically and indu.strially? 

Mr. JtcQrABniE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gahiiktson. Wliat was tlie inetliod of selecting coroner’s juries 
wiien accidents occurred at their mines? 

Mr. MoQuaeiiir. Wlien an accident occurred in a mine, tlie coroner was gen¬ 
erally notified by the superintendent of the mine; the coroner tlien notified the 
.sheriff’s ollice and tlie sheriff then .sent a deputy with tlie coroner to serve the 
summonses and sulipienas that were issinsl by tlie coroner. 

Commissioner Carkctsox. What instructions were given to the deputy In 
that instance. In those instances? 

Mr. MoQuarrie. The instructions were to serve the papers. The coroner 
would then consult with the superintendent of the mine and select a jury and 
till out the summonses for tlie jury and give it to the deputy to serve, and the 
depute would serve It and also select the one wiio would serve the subpama 
and make his return on the subpoma. The juries were always selected by the 
coroner and the suiieriiiteiident of the mines as a rule. 

Oonunissloner (Iarretson. The injured man, if not killed, or his family if 
he was killed, were never consulteil? 

Jlr. McQt'ARRiE. No; and tlie verdict was always that he came to his death 
by his own carelessness, ns a rule. 

Commissioner Garrktson. It was seldom varied from? 

Mr. AIcQuarrib. It seldom varied. 

Commissioner Gauretson. There were instances where the company t%9 
held resixmslble, were there not? 

Mr. McQuabsie. I don’t remember of any. 

Oommls.sloner G.vrmetso.n. Were the same Individuals often useil on coroner’s 
juries in the same mines? 

Mr. JIcQxjabbie. In Huerfano County, no, sir. In Huerfano County, the jury 
wits selectwl from the mines—the different mines where the accident hap¬ 
pened. 
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Commissioner fl.\mii5TSOK. What I mean is, were the same imllviduals used 
In different eases? 

Mr. McQuabkie. No; not in Huerfano County; bnt that has l)een done, I 
believe. In I-as Animas County. 

Commissioner Gahretson. What was the policy of the sherllT's olTloe toward 
labor agitators or organizers who visit the colony? 

Mr. McQuABRtE. Well, the labor agitaloi's and labor organizt'rs were kept 
out of the district, not allowed to come into the disti'ict, and kept out of the 
district, ns much as possible, by the sherltT's ollice. 

Commissioner Garretson. By the “dl.striet” you mean the mining district? 

Mr. McQuarrie. Huerfano Gounly, the mining district. 

Commissioner Garretson. "Will you doscrihe the arrest of ,Tolm It. I.awson 
In 1906 or 1907? 

Mr. JlrQuARRiE. Jlr. I.awson was arrested hy Sylvester Jliirtim' and one 
Maglna, special otlle(*rs of the town of U'aisenburg. I was not jiresetit at the 
arrest; In fact, I was out of Walsenitnrg Had; night; hat when I returned to 
IValseiihurg that day I found I.awson In Jail; lut had heen arrested the night 
before. 

Commissioner Garretson. On what charge? 

.Mr. McQi'arrih. On the charge of carrying conceiiled weapons. 

Comnnssioner Garretson. Wtis ho convicted? 

Mr. JIcQI-’arrie. He was convicti'd; he had laid his trial, and when I came 
hack had heen convicted, fliieil. ami sentenced to jail. 

Commissioner Gai!retson. For what period? 

.Mr. McQc.tRKiE. Thirty days, I helieve. 

Commissioner Gaeuhtson. Ihd Sherilf Farr I'ver ask you to get I.awson? 

Mr. MctJCAKiitE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (l.tmiETsoN. Hnder what drnimstances? 

Mr. McQt'akrie. He wanted to got him. He wanttal me to frame tip and 
get him—slip a gun in his pocket nnd get him. 

Commissioner Garret,son. In olher words, he asked yon to frame it up? 

Mr. McQuarrie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.miret.son. IVIiy did yon resign as nndorsIierilT? 

Mr. .Mc(Ju-\rrie. 1 liad a racket witli Mr. Farr, and I liad heen trying to get 
away for some time. 1 Iiad n racket witli Jlr. Farr over llie esi-ape of a 
jirisoner wlio liad esca]ied from Jail. He ami 1 laid a racket over it, ami he 
told me lie did not have any conlidence in mo ami liadn’t liad for a long wliile 
and tliat we liad lieitor sever onr connections. I went out. say, on tlie first of 
1900, nnd ids Iirollier was going to take my plaee, and ho was tlien game 
warden of tlic fifato, and so I remained with .TelT until April, so he would not 
liave to hreak in two new men. 

Conimissioner Garretson. JVliat was yonr next employment? 

Jtr. JlctJfARiiiE. Jfy next employment was witli tlio Imlependont Coal & 
Coke Co., at Kenilwortli, Utali. 

Coniiiiissionor Garretson. JVliy did you quit tliat employment? 

Jlr. MctJi'AKRiE. On account of a disagiT'eiiicnt witli tlie secretary-treasurer 
of tlie conqiany. Hi' made a dis|iaraglng remark liiTegard to one of my rela¬ 
tives. and lie and I mixed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yonr nsefnincss was gone afler tliat? 

Jlr. JIcQx'arrih. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garret.son. JVIiat followed tliis in tlie way of your employ¬ 
ment? 

Jlr. JIcQuarrih. I took a position as caplain of llie guards for llio rinkertons 
at Lead, S. Dak., during tlie Homesiake strlk<‘. 

Conimissioiier Garretson. How long were yon tliere? 

Mr. JIcQiiaerie. Kiglit monflis, guarding properly for tin' Hoincstnke. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why did yon quit Hint employment? 

Mr. McQuarrie. On necoiint of tlie Homestalie people dispensing with tlie 
services of tlie guards and everytliing Iiiid qnieiod down. 

Conimissioner Garretson, Peace liad liw'n restored there? 

„ Jlr, McQuarrie. Yes; peace had lieen restored. 

’ Caimni.ssioner Garretson. Wlint was tlie cliaraeter of the men sworn In uS 
deputy slierlffs to guard Hie mine here before nnd after tlie strike? 

Mr. McQuarrie. In Huerfano County? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. sir. 

Mr^ McQuarrie. In Huerfano County, during tills strike I Iiave not been np 
there bnt very little. In Las Animas County the men were gathered up from 
all over the country—everywhere, all classes of men. 

*. 3881^8. Doc. Il.’i. 64-1—vol 7-.''ifl 
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Commissioner Gaubictsok. Resardless of citizenship? 

Mr. Mtt^rAiiSiK. Yes; regardless of olUzenship. In fact, there were 45 men 
In one bunch shipped from El Paso, Tex., by a man by the name of Webster, 
and who wi>ro oonniii.ssloned deputy sheriffs after their arrival here. 

Comndssionw GARaKTSON. Without any qualification shown as to their 
cliaracter or citizensldii? 

Mr. McQuARRrE. None whatever. 

CommiRsioner Gabrktson. YVore they exainineii ns to their abilitv with fire¬ 
arms? 

Mr. McQttaiirte. I was not pri'sent. lint that was one of tlie requirements, 
that they should bo handy men with a gun. 

Commissioner Gaiiiuctsok. Y'ou understood that was necessary anyhow? 

Mr. MotJtTAERiE. Y'os, sir; it has always Iieeu understood in those eases of 
hiring men for that strike at that time. 

Commissioner GAmiKTsox. YYliat do you know regarding Roliert T,ee. the 
mine guard, who was killed by a striker? 

Mr. McQi^.vRRiK. T knew Mr. T,oe for ltd years. T was not iiresent at the in¬ 
vestigation of his killing. "Mr. ITendrleks can give you tlu' full details of that. 

Commissioner Garbet.sos. YVliat do you !;now of the type of man that he 
was? 

Mr. McQuabute. Bob was a lirute. 

Comudssioner Gaiuictsox. tiow is that? 

]\fr. MoQt^aiuiik. Boli was a brutal mnu. ver.i’ brutal. 

Commissioner YY'etxstock. YViio was Tloli? 

Mr. Jb'QrARRTE. Bob T-oe. He had iieen in various troutdes. serious troulde, 
previous to this. In fact, a short time, about a year before he was killed. 
RherilT Gresham had started a eampaign against tlie saloon keeiiers to make 
those people comply wilh the Sunday-elosiug law. Bobi'rt I.oe was the deputy 
sheriff at Regundo. On one Sunday tie proeeeded to get drunk and went to 
Fredoric Valdez and insisted on going into a saloon owned and operated liy an 
Italian. The family lived in the rear and the saloon was in tlie froid. lie 
went Into the rear, into tlie living portion, and eompolled the woman—the man 
was away at the tinu'—to open Hie saloon and let him go in there and hel]) 
himself and friends to drinks, whioli lie did. Along toward (weiiing ho sleppeil 
out to the rear of the house—as he went around the iioiiso—in tlie meaiiliuie 
he had insulted the diiughtor of the house. As ho went around the house lie 
was struck on his head hy an iron oh.lect—a mining drill, it afterwards de¬ 
veloped—and rendered unconscious; was lironght to tlie hospital at Pueblo, 
laid there at the iioint of death for a long while. After he recovered he came 
back. I had a talk with him and lie pronii.scd he would leave liquor alone and 
would not pull off any more of those stunts. That is only one of a nuiiihor of 
things ho had done while he was marshal at Regundo. That had put ihe pe >- 
))Ie down on him to such an o.stent tliat his killing was not a suriirlse to any 
of his friends. 

Now', Earl Tucker, tluit is now at present special agent of the C. & S. in my 
place, told me no later tli;in last Friday many of the Inside stories of a like 
ehiiractor. He said it was no surtirise to him whatever tlint Mr. I,ee had been 
killed as he was. 

Commissioner GAimETsox. Teinperiivm'iitally he was not tiiorongldj- fitted ns 
a peace officer? 

Mr. McQr-YEaiE. No. sir; he was not. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Wliat had been his attitude toward minors and 
their wives and families? 

Mr. McQuasrie. lie had never luvsitated to beat one up, knock them in tlie 
head, abuse them, and use them for his own conveniences. 

Chairnian YValsh. Tliat is all, thauk you. unless you hnve sometliiug to 
volunteer or exiilain or amplify your testimony ns given. Is there anything else 
that you desire? 

Mr. McQuabuie. I could sit here and talk probably until 6 o’clock, hut I do 
not know hut that It has already been put In before. 

Chairman W.u.sii. A great deal has been luit In before. 

Mr. McQtiABRiE. It would be simply repetition. 

Chairman M'at..sh. AVe are trying to confine to the points that might be said 
to be points of dispute, the larger points. 

Mr. McQatarbie. I would gladly answer any question you would ask. 

Chairman AValsh. I have no further questions to ask. 
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Mr. MoQt^ATiRiE. I wouM like to rolunteor thU mno]i. Slttln^r bore tins iu.;rn- 
ing I hoard Mr. Weilzel read u letter purporting t<» eoine from Mike lavcjda, 
where he desired to soli out to tlie coal company. I liappened to know some- 
tiling In regard to that. 

Cliairmaa Walsh, .fust state wliatevcr you know in regard to the letter. 

Mr. McQl’abrje. Mr. Lawson g;‘t wind that there was a li-tt(‘r of that kind 
being circulated, and he asked me If I could secure a copy of the h'ttm’. I got 
a copy of the letter tlirmigh one of the detectives (uniiloyi'd l>y the coal com¬ 
pany. I also got the truth in regard to the matter. Tliis was in 11)13. pre¬ 
vious—in 1012, pri'vloiis to th<' strike, d'iiey were trying to discredit Livoda 
among his nationality, llie Slavish and Slavic jxi’ople, ami this letter was 
written, framed np by \V. U. Iteno, deti'ctive employed l»y flie Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., and a plmtograpldc copy made and given lo oacli one of the eninp 
marshals so liiat tiiey conltl einnlate them among lliese peojde and discredit 
Livoda and jircvent him from orgiinizing Ihe p<'op]c. As soon as tlie eoinpany 
found out that Mr. Lawson laid a copy of Hint loiter, knew the origin of it. 
evcryliiing was qimsiied and evoryiljing—all tlies(‘ copies were taken away from 
the depidies. 

(’laiirman W\i,sii, That is jili, lhank yon. You may Im* excused. 

Mr. Paltcisoii is (he m-xt witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH H. PATTERSON. 

Chairman Wai.su. Talo' the cl'.dr, please. l\[r. Patterson. Mr. I’.ailard will 
exainim*. 

Commissioner LAi.i.Aim. Wiait is your name? 

Mr. pATTKKsox. .Tosoph fl. I'atlerson. 

Commissioner lk\i.i.Arn. Live me y(*ur ad<tr<‘ss alsf). 

Mr. PArna.soN. Wals(‘n)mrg. Colo. 

Commissioner Jl vi LAiu). Will you It'il >onr e\[ierieiice ns a mine ollicinl in the 
southern Citlorado field. 

Jfr. Pattkuso.v. A\')iy. T took cliarge of l!ie ToMee mine, T think, in tlu' fall 
of 1.SPG. I came from Fremont County at that tiim‘, wliciv X was in charg<‘ of 
the Fremont mine. 

(humnissionor Lai.i-ard. What wei-e tlie general conditions in the mim'? 

Mr. f’ATTKiJsox. The general coiidijioiis at Toltee mine at Unit lime didn’t 
amount io iimch. It w.as a sm.ill vein iliat w«‘ opeiiefl fnun the to)) vein to 
file hotloin vein. AVe liad only, I think at that time, something like .S or H) men 
working, so tliat I was not very familiar vvilh the working conditions in 
southern Colorado at that lime. 

Commls.sioncr r»AT,LAi;n. l>}d llie men hav<‘ the rigid of free spoecli? 

Mr. P.vTTKHsoN. So far as I knew at that time. 

Commissioma* Lai.t-aiu). AVell, was that right suhse(|uently denie<l? 

Mr. pATTKUsox. AA'liat is tliat? 

Commissioner BAja..\m). AA'as (Imt right of free speech dimied at (iiat time? 

Mr. I’attkrsox. As far as I knevv, tlicy had it while I was In IlumTano County, 
whei'e I wa.s In charge of fliat mine. 

Oomini.s.sioner P»a7-laki). They hav<‘ tlie right of free as.seml>ly and all of that? 

Mr. Pattkrson. As far as I was concenuMl. 

(kuninissioner Pat.lari). Kefoia' you came to this mine, how long had you 
la*en a miner? 

Mr. Pattfr.sox. I was raised in tlie coal mim's, you might say. 

CommissioiuM* Pallakd. AAdien'? 

Mr, Pattkrhox. In Scoria nd. 

Commissioner B.vi.LAim. How long liave you been in this country? 

Mr. Patterson. 1 Imve ht'Cii in this counti*y—I came to this country in ISdO. 

Conjuiissloiiej* Baij.aiu). AA’iien illd you come to Colorado? 

Mr. Pattlrson. I will jjave lived in Colorado 3r> years to-morrow. 

Coinmissloner Batj.akd. Tldrty-liv.e? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Commissioner Bai-laud. AA'cH. what is the political condition generally in the 
coni ndnes? PTnve tlie oOicers in Huerfano County h(‘en num of higli moral 
standing and of .sutlleient ability to discharge their duties impartially? 

Mr. Patterson. In my opinion, tliey have not. 

C()mnii.s.sioner Ballard. AVliy not? 

Mr. Patterson. BtHainse they have not been able to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 
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Comniisslonev Haij.ahi). Well, tell us ubout the activities of the sheriff’s oIBce 
In coiiti-iillln,!: juries In criminal (tases. Has that been the trouble? 

Mr. P.VTTEBRON. Yps, Sir. 

t'oniniissloner lV\i.r.AaD. W<aiKl j(at mind telling us about 11? 

Mr. I’AT'i'EasoN. Tbp law provides that the coroner shall call his own juries, 
but my experience in Iluei’fano County has been the sheriff’s otlice has been 
naming the juries. 

Commissioner Hau aud. Well, in criminal eases. In other than criminal csises 
the siieriff's otlice confrollcd llie juries? 

■Mr. I’atthr.sox. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Conimlssioner IIai.i.aki). In wliat way did they control them? Why did they 
control them? 

Mr. I’ATTEitsox. Iteeause be Innl (piite a number of Jtexican ))i'oplo down there 
that he couiil liandle, anil be liad-llie naming of all tlie Jurors. If there was a 
special venire called, lie went out amongst Ids friends and seen Hint they were 
tlie people tliat reiiresented the juries it he was Interested in the case. 

Commissioner ItAr.r.Aiin. Wliat was llie motive of ali lids? IVliy did he do It? 

■Mr. I’ATTEiisox. 'riial is so tliey would lie friends of ids polilically. Tliat is 
the way I look at it. 

Commlssloiiei' liAi.i.ATin. Well, were lliere many actions for damages on record? 

Mr. I’ATTEiisoN. I have liere a list. Sliall 1 ju.st read it off? 

Mr. H.vi.i.ahii. Yes. 

Mr. I’ATTEIISON. Tlds i.s a list of actions for damages since tlie year l.shl: 

Tlie first case. .\o. -I.VJ, tried Octolier lerm, 1S!)I, .loliii Daiit, iilaintilT, r. Tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., defendants. Tliat was tried by jury Octolier 12, ISlll. 
Yerdict for defendant.s. 

Case .jd,S, tiled October term, 1.S01, action for damages; .lolin .1, Weston, 
plaintiff, r. Tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., defeiidanls; trial by jury, Feliriiary 
is, lSfl2. Verdict for defendants. 

Case Xo. ."leO, tiled Octolier 4, l,Sd2, action for damages; Mtirgaret Kmdcl;, 
phalntiff, r. 'Tlie Colorado Fiii'l & Iron Co., defendants; later retired fr.mi the 
docket. 

It might be well to state here that in the district court, where T am deputy 
clerk now, tliere has la'cn no index kejit until we took cliarge in February, lOlli. 
So tliat it was pretty liard to .get at these ca.ses. 

Case.SOo. lihsl Octolier term, iiSiri. action for damages; Sarah flideon, philnliff, 
r. 'I'lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., defendants; settleil by stiimlation October (I, 
ISlVi. 

Case Xo. Ofil, tiled February I.S, 1007, action for damages; Anna Sprin.gs, 
lilailitiff I'. The Colorado l-Tiei & iron Co,, defendants; retired from docket 
Fehruary 11, 19(18. 

Case 12S.'t, fill'd Octolier term, 1911, action for damages; Roliert Templeman, 
plaintiff, r. Oeorge Fnith and .lames Aiitlirey Coal Co.; set for Iiearing October 
4, 191]; motion by defendants for cost tnmd sustained; million of pinintiff to 
lii'osecnte .os a imor person denied ; I'lise was afterwnnls retired from tlie docket. 

Tliesp were all llie eiisos of damage ai-tioiis in JIuerfnno Couidy against any 
company, ns far as I can find, for llie last 23 years. 

Ci.iiimdssionev IIai.i aiui. In no ease was damages awarded against the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. rATTEitsox. Xo, sir. 

Commissioner I’pai.i.ari). Is tlie democratie form of govermm'nt maintained in 
tliat section? 

•Mr. I’A'n Kii.sox. Well, to answer (lint uiu'stion, tliere is no form of government 
in Huerfano County. Tliey call it (lie Kiiigiiom of Farr. It lias been deelared 
by the majority of iieo]ile down there to be not a part of Colorado; lint tliey 
call it tile Kingdom of Farr, tlirough the iiilluence of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
we don’t reeogidze It as part of the United Slates. 

Chairman Walsh. They don’t what? 

■Mr, Pattek.so.n. They don't recognize it ns part of the Uniteil States. 

Commissioner IIallako. Then llie nielliods used to control politically do not 
mei't the approval of the eommunity? 

Mr. Patterson. I think not, sir. 

Commissioner Bai.i.ar[>. Well, would .vou .state briefly your experience with 
the Unidwin-Felts iieople who ;'anip to the district previous to the strike? 

Mr. Patterson. I think the first thing I remember about that Baldwln-Felts 
was along about the 1st of 8epteuiber. I think It was the 8d. I noticed a grfeat 
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ninny iwople going tinck and forth to the sliorlff’s office, and I wondered what 
was taking place. And along about the middle of it I found out he wa.s depu¬ 
tizing deputy sheriffs for the (.lolorado Fuel & Iron do, and other corporations. 

(lonmii.s.sloner Bai.labd. Did these men act in the capacity of jieace officers, 
and were the citizens of Wal.senburg treated with fairnc-ss and impartiality V 

Sir. Patthrson. They were not. 

Coinmis.sioner DAi.i.Anii. Did he give la’eferenco to tlio company i)eo)iley 

Sir. I’ATTiiiisoN. Yes, sir. 

('oinmis.sloner ISai.i,aiii). Would you mind giving ns some com-rele examples? 

Sir. Pa'iti;k.son. As far.ns deputy slicrifl's are concei'ned? 

Commissioner Hai.t.aiu). The Ihildwin-Felts people, or any of llmsi'. 

Sir. I’ATTKKSo.x. I would—I could not a.s far as the Baldwin-Felts are con¬ 
cerned. until after what th(>y call the .Seventli .Street massacre. 

On (lie afternoon of (he 1.4lh of Octoher, I was sitllng in my office, and I 
heard f|nlle a great commoHon in the conrihonse. I ran mit and 1 saw Sir. 
Farr going to open (he door that goes inlo the large court room, the district 
court room. That looks west, toward Sevenlh Street, where this tronhie took 
phtce. I asked one of the parties what was the tronhie, attd they told nte there 
liad iK'on a killing ott Seventh Street. I went itito llie de|mty jirosecntitig at¬ 
torney's office, ,so I could ,s('e up the railroad track. Ahoiit that time 1 could 
see SOUK' deputy slierilfs comitig atid rnt'.ning hack attd ftirth to th<‘ 'courthouse. 
When I went out thmt atid locked tny door, I think it was hetween 8 and t. 
Perhaps a little after 4, I foutid otit they were some- 

Chairnian Wai.sii. Try to pilch your voice a little higher. 

Commissioner ItAi.i.Aim. Talk louder. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I am afrahl the.se genlleinen can not hear you hack liere. 
I I'un scarcely hear you. 

Sir. Patthiiso.v. I found out that two, three, or four had lii'eii killed up on 
Sevenlh Street. The next morning—I usually went to Xi'eliey & CaUhveU's 
hardwari' store and waited for the post office to open. The next morning, I 
Ihink it was ahout 1(1 niiniiles past 8, 1 seen four Italdwin-Fells men come out 
of the coiirthoii.se and come down the front part of the coiirthoiise and went 
down to the corner hank and went across the slri'ot to X'eelley & CaldweH’s 
and turned in hehiiid (lie hiiilding. As soon ns they were located tliere, three 
more came out of (he courthouse door and made a start to where I was stand¬ 
ing at tile front door of Xi'clIey & Caldwell's hardware store. I said, “What's 
going on liere this morning?” Hut instead of coming acro.ss Hie sidewalk they 
took the street and came right over (o (he door. The lirst one came in. I learned 
was (^. Fells. He asked if there was one of the proprietors of the store 
(liere, and Mr. Caldwell said. “I am.” “Well,” he say.s, “my iiaine Is A, C. 
Felts, of the Daldwin-Felts Detective Co. I ant repre.seiiling the sheriffs oflice 
(his morning. I luive come over here to .search tills place for a macliine gun 
(Iiat was sliipped in here last night by exjiri'ss.” .Mr. Caldtvi'll asked where 
is Mr. I'arr. He says, “ It doi'sn't make any ditference where Mr. Farr is. I am 
re]irescnting his office, I am going to search your [ilact'.” I says to Mr. Cald¬ 
well. “You ought to ask what aiilhorily he has to search your place.” This 
was liel'ore tiny iiisurreetion. He says, “T don't reiiiiire any autliority.” Mr. 
Caldwell says, “ You ought to have a search warrant or something like that 
hefore I will allow you tlirou.gh hero.” He says, “No, sir; I am going through; 
I am going to soarcli for It.” So lie went tlirougli llie Iniihling and didn’t find 
the iiiacliine gun. I lliink that wa.s on a Saturday iiioriiiiig. 

Hu Sunday, about noon, there nils siipposi'd to lie Iwo cases ef rifles shipped 
III the Caldwell & Neelley Co. al llial lime. When I went homo for dinner, 
where I live, I ean .see the freight hoii.se at the depot fi'om tlie front gate. And 
I notleed one of the deputy sheriffs go tiji thertg mid there was four or live or 
six' of the llahlwin-Felts jieoiile went up there also, and it seems they had got 
into the express office somewhere, they got two ca.ses of guns, two—took two 
cases of theso rifles, put them lit the wtigon, came from the courthouse, and they 
were taken tmok to the Jail. 

Commissioner Ballard. AVIiat mouth wa.s that? 

Mr. Patterson. That was Oetolior 20. 

Commissioner Ballard. 1013? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. Now, I was supposed to bring the verdicts of the 
.1tiry. I have a copy of each of them. 

Glmirman Walsh. Coroner's jury. 

Mr. Patterson. The records (hat were kept there. 
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('Imlrman Walsh. Are those verdicts of coroner's juries? 

Mr. rATTERSON. They are the verdicts of the liaiiiirle.s that have heen held in 
Ilnerfuiio County in tlie last 10 years. Tliat is as I was told to l)rinj! tliem. 

('hairinaii Walsh. How many of tlumi are tliereV 

Mr. I'ATTEii.soN. That is all 1 could lliul in the rwords, 90. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is (he usual form of them? Give a lyplcal form. 

Mr. I’ATTEKSO.N. SludI I read some of them? 

Cludruum Walsh. Yes; read the typical ones. 

Mr. I’ATTKK.so.': (rea<linK) : 

“An inquisition, hidden at Pryor, in Huerfano f'ouijty, Stale of Colorado, on 
Ihe l-'dli day of .Tauuary, IlKIS, liefore W. Hunt, .F, I’., acting coroner of said 
coitiity, ttiio'ti the liody of 1). H. Vi,ail, tltere lyitig dead, l)y the Jttrors whose 
names tire liereto sultscrihed; said jurors tipon their oaths do say: !'■ J-. Vigil 
came to Ids ilealli hy car rntmiiig over Idtn and l>y Ills own careles,sne;-;,s.'' 

It does not say wliere, or nidldn.;; iilioul it. |lteadins ;j 

“An inqitisilion, heid tit I'ictou mine oliice, in Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on tlie ‘list (lay of Itecetuher, 1907, heforo S. .Tulian l.atntuie, coroner of 
said county, upon tlie hody of Ih'nry Tliomas, (liere lying dead, hy the Jurors 
whose natnos tire liereto suliscrilted; said Jurors niton their oaths do stiy: 1'luit 
accident wtts tiiitivoidtiltle tttid was ctiitsi'd It.i' tt windy siiot Wi- lind llte lauit 
of accident lays with deciuised.” 

Tliey all riiti aliout tlie same, 

Cltatrnmn VV.vi.sir. Is tliere iin.toiie among iliciu wliere tlie verdict fottnd the 
pei'.son or coiiipiiiiy to Ite at ftutlr in (he detiili of Ihe dei'eased? 

Mr. PAT'tiatsox. Hert' is one tlitd will .give an idea of tlie entire 90, I lielieve. 
T'liis is the deatli of Htivid I'ergiison |reudin,g| : 

“All inqtiisilion, holdeit at Itii.ghy, in lliierfaiK) Couidy, State of ('olorado, on 
the lid day of Xovi'iiiher, lOO.'i, lieiore S. .Iidiaii l.ammie, coretier of said coiinly, 
tqion llte Ixaly of Hnvid Fer.gtison, tlieri' lyiii.!,' dead, liy Hie Jurors wliose names 
are luu'eto suliscrihed; said Jurors upon tlieir oallis do say: David Ftu’guson 
came to iiis d(‘tith on tiie list day of Novetnlier. 19tt.). tiy a tali of rock in the 
tliird uorth (Uitry of the Itugiiy mine. Death was due to ids own mtgli.gt'uce. ’ 

I helieve that S." out of the 90 will carry Ihe language “ his own ne.gli.gence " 
or “his own carelessness.' Tlieri' Is only one viu'dict of the 90 tied holds tin* 
iiiana.goiueiit at fault. I can not find wliere it was Hied with the district court. 
I will read tliat. 1 Itiivi' it iiere hy itself, some ]il<ace. Tliis is on tlie di'aih ol 
Pete Mellijo: 

“That Ihe deceased, Pefo Mellijo, met his deatii in (lie Itocky Mountain \o. 1 
entr.v, first nortii, room 10, said mine, adtlres.s McGuire. Colo., on iMiircli 19, 1907, 
at aimut 8..‘!0 a. m., liy a fall of roi k due to the negli.gence of tlie nuina.genient of 
said mine.” 

That is tile only verdict out of 90. 

I find tluit in tiu‘ 90 verdicts tliere are It'O di'aths; 17 of liiem were Kuglisli- 
speaking jieople and SI forei.gn-speaklng people. 

(.Si-e I’iitterson Kxhiidt Xo. 1 for complete lisi of verdicts refi-rred to.) 

f.’ommissioner I.kanov. Are all of the citizens of lids county ])roportionatel.v 
as careless ns the men working in the mines? 

Mr. Patteksox. Wliy, I couldn't tell you tliul. 

(ihalrman Walsh. Have you any otlier data tliat you liroiiglit with you? 

Mr. P.vrrF.Rsox. Tliat Is all I was asked to liring. 

(IJialrman WAi.stt. .\'ow, is there anytliing else tliat you Ihiiik of that ral,ght 
enlighten the commission, or do you care to amplify or expiain any ol' tiie testi¬ 
mony that you litive given? 

Mr. Patterson. IVpII, I think I could give you an account of liow I was treated 
myself. That would not lie lu'tirsay; tliat would he straiglit goods. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Very good, .ts eoiieisely as you can, pletise give us a his¬ 
tory of how you were freatt'd. 

Mr. Patterson. In tlie year 1990 I came luick from Europe, wliere I went to 
be treated for stomaeh trotilile. I was living in tills town, and I went down to 
Walsenburg to see my son In tliaf year, and I took a eliill wliicli caused this 
rlieumatism tliat I liave, and it was four years before I got on my crutches. In 
the month of April I stood an examination for to take tiie census of Waisenhurg 
(Hid pas.sed, and did take tlie census of that town. Shortly after taking that, 
the eouneil or itoard of trusttes appointeil me police magistrate, and I got along 
very nicely until fall. I thmight to myself If I could be (>leeted Justice of the 
peace, between what I could get out of that office and wliut I could get out of 

f 
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ilie police ninplstrate’s oflloo I coiilil malco a Ihiiis, Jly liands were in bad 
slinpe. And I went to the man that had cliarKO of the precinct. It was the 
sixteenth precinct at that time. I wa.s told I would have to .see Mr. Farr before 
they could put my name on Iho tl(rket. In a few nlglit.s after that I met Hr. 
I’niT, and I aakeil liim It It would be all riftht with him, if I would be allowed 
to put my name on the ticket. He said, "As far as I am concerned, 1 Imve no 
objection, only that if you ai-e Justice of the i)ence I don’t want you to take any 
case.s away from Air. Hunt." Mr. Hunt Inul bi'im ju.slice of llie iieace foj' a 
number of years. I told him that as Ions a.s I sot iny sbari' of what was imim; 
on in Ihe town, a.s police ma,ai.strate, I didn't <'are about takiiia any of his 
Jimtice's busim'ss; tlmt if I wa.s juslice of the f)(ac(‘ I could make a little mom'y 
by makinf,' colhmtions, or .soim'thinf,' to that elfect. So be astreisl that I could 
(TO on the ticket, an<l I w.ns eli:s‘t('d and nualilied. Duriii,;; (be entire two years 
I never was allouod to try one case, not a sinale ca.se. 

Sometime in the month <if Heci'mlx'i*. iilll—thtna.* ai'C a number of Scotch 
people there, and I organized in that year what was called Hie Caledonian Club 
of iVulseii. Air. Farr. llitou.ab some of his friend.s, aot it into bis he,ad that 
I had organized this club a.s a iiolitical club, it was organized in the first 

place for muUitil and social iienelit amons tiie Scotcli iieople, and for to carry 

out tlic program of ilurns day. 'I’liat pot me in very liad rc|adc willi wliat 
they called Hie Huerfano Counly ttan;;, 'I'hcy tliouKlit it would lie a dctrimeni 
to Hie Interest of .Mr. Farr and bi.s ttany. They keiit bariiinpr .at that for .some 

montlus. And finally I called Air. Farr into my ofiice one day and I .says, 

“As far as the Caledonian Club is concerned, it is not a political einli.” “AVell,” 
I said. “Tluit tiio Caledonian Cluli was priiici|ially Iniilt up of liepubiican.s, 
but they coultln'i stand for tlie liepublicani.sm tlial was carrii'd on in Huerfano 
County; that we ns a body would like to liave some say in noininatin.u (lie 
eandiilales on Hie itepulilican ticket." I Hiink. if i reniemlier, once tlmt I 
just said tlial we couldn't vole for a man like I’, L. Sancliez. He was a man 
that kept two wives; two families in town. Tiiat I could not see my way clear 
to vote for such a man as Unit. ''I'liere was another man wtio was county clerk 
tliat was keeping' tliree families. I told Idm t could iiol alTord to vote for siicli 
a man as Hint. In fact, I says, wliere I Inid lieen in Fremont, wliere I liave 
been for .vears. people tlieri' Imd some say in nomiiiatin,!,' Hieir ticket, but liere 
you dominate Hie ticliet and we liave sot to swallow il. I says, “ I can tell ,\'ou 
that Hie Caledonian (lluli is not .aoimr to stand for tliat kind of politics.” Tliat 
[rat me in worse. 

1 was told that Hiere was a ineeliim' of the mini; called tlmt afternoon. And 
from that on 1 got. no more cases. 

Tin; police force was instructed to take all cases to the justice of the peace. 
So I went to the ma.vor and exiilaineil it to him. He said Hint if I could jret 
up a .siiecilic case where the iiollceiiieii were found not doiny their duty to 
come to him and that be would (ire him. There was a police ollieor there that 
was found arrc.stiiitr women and taking money and putliii.i; it in bi.s pocket. 
There was a certain house w here Hn'se two ladies were that had paid him 
SKI apiece, and I Rot Hielr allidavlt, and one of the policemen went with me. 
1 took that to the ma.vor. and I says, “Is that Rood eiiouRli, now, to show 
you that there is crooked work Roliig on in this iiolicc department?” I .said, 
" You told me whenever 1 Rot aii.vthiiiR Rood on that you were RoiiiR to fire 
them," “Well, now,” he says, "Patterson, 1 can’t do anythliiR for ,vou,” I 
sajs, “It is very peculiar, you are mayor of this town, that you canll!'have 
your police oflicer.s do the riRdd tliiiiR.’' He says, “It Air, Farr don’t w'ant 
yon In thi.s olliee there, you know (he (irst thing (hey will turn your ea.ses over 
to the police department and tlmt ends you.” I says, “ You can do one thing, 
can’t you?” "Certainly, what is it?” “You can wait here 10 minutes until 
I write my resignation.” I went to the house, wrote my resignation, and took 
it and handed it to horn. I have attiliiited myself with the Kepubllcan Party 
all my life, voted the Republican ticket for over 30 years, took a very promi¬ 
nent part in polities In Fremont County for a number of years. 

Maj. C. H. Coan, a veteran of the Civil War, and myself made up our 

minds that we could atfiliate ourselves with the Democratic Party, and help the 
people of Huerfano County to get .some relief, I apiieared at the assembly 

and they asked me If I would take the nomination for county Judge on the 

Socialist, Progressive, and other political parties combined, which I did, 
and we made up our minds to organize together as one political party, re¬ 
gardless of our iiutloiial iHilllics, so as to relieve the slavery of the people of 
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H\u'rf.ino ('i>uiit.v. I ncci'ptiHl the nomination, and the county central coni- 
niillee sent in.vselt and SIuJ. Coiin to stniup, and we made a campaign of the 
county. And I was told that I was the Hrst man that ever offered my services 
to go around Huerfano Cotinty. and they said, “ Mr. I’attersoti, you are an old 
taau now and you will get hurt before yoti get through.” And I said, “ I am 
going to ctiiivass this county, no matter what the consequences are." And we 
startiHl out and In every ijrt'clnet—I will name one si)ecille Instance: 

After the campaign was on In Walseiihurg. Tullcy Scott, who Is now one 
of our supreme judges, was to .speak the .sreond night at La Veta, and I went 
up to act as chairman. I’revious to tair going u|i there we had sent a man to 
hill tlie town, and we also .semt iiosters tlirougli the mail to the Oak View post 
ollice and to Alliance. Wlieti we readied La Veta tliat night, tlie judge and 
myself, we found that the bills we had liad put ui)—some one had come along 
i.iid pulled tliem all down. We found tlie posters sent througdi tlie mail had 
never h(>en delivered. There were in the neighborhood of Alliance men that 
wauled to hear 'Tullcy .sicott speak. So when we got there we sent a man 
on horsehack up to tell the boys that Tiilk'y Scott was going to st>eak that 
cveiiiiig and we had a pretty fair meeting. 

Tliis is to sliow you. gentiemeii, tliat tliey were prohiluting peoiite from 
collecting togetlier so tliat we could S|)eak to them. We went furtlier on aroiiiid 
the coinily, as I am going to tell you, and there were several other phice.s 
where they did the siiiiie thing. 

When we reiiclied .Malachite we found the county clerk was lliere tlie same 
day to speak, and he tried to rent the sclioolliouse lirst—that was tile place of 
our meeting. He found out tliat lie could not get tliat and he rented anotlier 
place and gave free drinks and a free dance—aiiytliing to keep tlie people from 
onr meeting; and lliey kept at it every place all around, until we were liilled at 
a place called .'Strong, or Suiniyside, and it was taken over at that lime liy the 
Oaks Co.—tliat Is the man that operates tlie ndiic—and when we got down 
there we found tliat we could not get tlie hall. It wa.s a liall that lieloiigeil to 
Manuel Sandoval. I tidnk. And I asked tliem wliat was tlie reason I coulil not 
get tlie hall, and lie said that Oaks came to liini and said if they allowed any¬ 
one to talk in that hull, unless it was in favor of I’lirr, they would lake away 
his license, and we could not speak there. There was an old Mexican man from 
another town that said: "If you can’t get that, you make a date for another 
night and I will try and get a hall for you.” .Vnd we made a dale for another 
night at another hall, liuring Ihe day of the night Ihe .speech was to come up 
Oov. Shafrotli came into Walseiihurg, and I sahi to the governor that we were 
going to have a meeting over at the 'Tioga coal camp, and asked him if he would 
like to go over there. He said. "It is up to you where I go.” So we got some 
dodgers iirinteU and they started out with them two or three hours ahead of the 
governor. 

(.'hairnian Walsh. I am going to ask you, Mr. Tatterson, to di.spcnse with 
these details, please, not that I wish to hurry you, but we have promised the 
out-of-town witne.sses that we wiadd get through here with the program to-day. 
Were you denied admittance ipto that hall? 

Jlr. I’ATTiiUKON. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Pattkiison. Ih'caiise we were going to talk against the iideresls of Farr. 

Chairman Walsh. Who told you that? 

Mr, rATTKKSON. Mr. Sandoval. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is he? 

Mr. Patterson. He owns the hall and runs the saloon there. 

('hairnian Walsh. Who does he work for? 

Jlr. Patterson. He was running the .saloon for himself. 

(Tinirnian Wal.sh. Was he a young roan? 

Mr. Patterson. He was a middle-aged man. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other instances of that kind that you care 
to give? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 am trying to eliminate some of the details, because It Is 
luiportniit to get through. I’lea.se give me just the large details of It. Were 
you denied admission to any other hall? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; of all the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. halKs, except 
one, at Plctou. When the chalrnian of our party went over there he was 
denied; and I went and seen Manley myself, and he said, “ Yes; you euii have 
•f' 
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that hnll, and wc did hnvp Hint Imll afterwards, and that is the only hall we 
Rot. And every plaee we got In we oarried the precinct. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anylhlnft else of that kind? 

Mr. PATTEK.SON. Tliei'e were otliers we cinild no( get into—quite a lot of them 

I was asked to testify In regard to last April. I have gottmi awav from that 
Last April—I think it was on the 21at day of Aiiril—to sliow von liow Hie 
citizens there were treated. Mr. .Tohn East, one of the yoiiiig'atlornevs in 
town, came to my lioiise aliont 0 o'clock and said, “ Mr. Patterson. I would like 
to go over to the depot with yon ; 1 am looking for a friend of mine to come I'rom 
Denver.” And we ivent o\'er there. When we heard the train coming we 
stepiied out of the hoii.se. My house is aliinit 200 vards from the deiiol We 
went over there and were standing at the side of It'iissell Sfrt'el. and after the 
Iiasseiiger train liml gone we saw a deputy sheritf of the name of Wright. lie 
came down with his hand on his gtin. East was slanditig here I indicalingl; 
.Teffersoii Earr, ,ir.. was on Ina-seback over there; Lester was over here: and Mr. 
Miller, under deiniry sherilT, came down and turned aronin! to us and struck 
this young fellow and knocked him down and hroke his pipe in his month 
hefore he s.aid aiiytiiing. lie knocked East dowii-and I wa.s a cri|iple and I 
cotild not do aiiytliiiig. and this otiii'r deimly shei ilf was standing there renily 
to .itiinp on iiie if I did anything—and he ran for the depot, lint yoinn; Earr was 
liefween with hi.s Imrsi' and trii'il to ran him down, and Lestor pulled his gini 
and ran toward liitii, ami another deinity jinnpod off a wa.gon and said, “You 
little son of a-.” Von kmnv the rest. 

till tin* Satnrda.v tolloniii.g, on the d.dli, I wa.s goin.g home and 1 turned 
into Mr. Hill’s gani.ge and was talking to .Air. Hill a few miimtes. when Dr. 
,\hdini-h,nr canu' in. I was standiii.g as close to him as this, talking to 
him. and alon.g <‘anie the chk-f of iiolice, and just tis he came tt|i he 
knocked him down, and called him all the names that ever v.as; ttie language 
is loo .strong to use liere. And dnriiig tlie time hii was doitig Hiis. he was 
palling Hiese steel rings on Ids lingers. I said to .Mr. Hill, “'riial is not a 
Idee way to treat a hrotlier .Mason,” and lie eailed liim a “ red nec k.” Tliat was 
on a Saturday niglil. On Hie Monday niglil- cpii Hie .Aloiiday iiioniiiig follow¬ 
ing tliat was tile 27tli, 1 iliiiik, T wmit into Hie Iiardware siore ami then went 
(ever lo the post olliee at .S o'clock along wilh Air. Erolicli, jiresideiit of Hie 
Stale (niaranl.v Btiiik down there, hut in* has sold out his intertpst now. He 
and I went to Hit' po.st olliee, and lie was going out Hie jiosl-olliei' door aliead 
ol mo. and .pist as he got lo tlie door lliere was a depiilv slii'rifi'. a stranger 
to iiie, who looked to me lo he a Haldwiii-Eells man. and this man Aliller, and 
Miller Idt him and knocked Hie Idood out of Ids monili, and lie dropped his mail. 
.After lie got Ids mail, lie liit liim iigniii. 

Chairman AValsh. AVliat, wtis Hial dale? 

Air. P.viTEii.sox. On the 27th of April; and lie iiiektsl up his mail anil Avent 
slraight across the street and into the hank. I foniid out afierward ilii> rea.son 
for this, and all the reason I could ever lind out was siniiily lieeaiise he had 
rented one of his store hnildings to tlie iiiiiini for their hoad'i(mirters. 

This same Aliller followeil a yoimg fellow up the street one afleriioim and 
struck him over Hie .jaw, and liroke Ids jaw; that is tlie condition of things 
in Wtil.seiilinrg iirevioiis to the regular soldiers coining tlierc. Aii.vone that 
Inid any .sympatliy for (lie miners’ iiidon lie was not safe to walk up and down 
that town. I have heen told since tliat if 1 had not hc'en an cild cripple, an 
old^gray-hnired ninn, I would itaie hc'cii ]iiit out of liusiiiess long iigo. 

Tiiese lire the eondilions and tlie ll■lle eondliions al tliiif time. Tills siiiiie 
Miller who hroke Hiis fellow’s .jaw was exonerated liy .a Jtiry. 

tllmirnian AA'ai.sh. He was tric'd in Hie eriniiiial court, was hi'? 

Mr. Pattekson. ATos, sir. 

Cliairmiin AA’ai.sh. Is that all, .Iiidge? 

Mr. PATTEI 1 .SO.X, If you will give me a little time. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want lo hurry you. Iiiit I have thri'e other wit- 
n('s.ses this evening. 

Mr. Pattekson. I want to show, at some of the preoinets, hoAV we were Ireatetl 
at onr ('lection. 

Chalnimn AV.m.sh. Is it in writing? 

Mr. Pattekson. AVe have a town of 2.400 inhtthltants at AValsenhnrg, and in 
the last spring election ont of 2.400 Hiere were 2,’200 registi'red, and tliey 
voteil 1,488 votes out of a popiiiatlon of 2.400. At that time tliere wi're OCii 
clilldren, school children. There was 128 homesteaders came in from tlie 
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country, that started to build a new county road, and they brought these fel¬ 
lows there and voted them. We contested the election at a heavy expense, 
and filed our i)ai)ors at tiie county court, and they refused to give us a hear¬ 
ing; this is tlie si)ring eiection. In the fail election, in the Tioga precinct. No. 
fit)—it took in the Itig Four mine and the Tioga mine. These two mines signed 
up wilh tla? union, and because they signed up with the union they had the 
precinct changed, and took tlie Tioga mine and tlie liig Four mine into the 
liadito lu’ecinct, and tlie poor devils Imd to go 1,S miles to cast tlielr vote. 

In Oak Creek iirecinct four years ago we hail two Democratic votes, and 
two years ago tlie liepulilicaiis had a ma.iority of two vote.s—only Unit nin.iorlty 
either way; lint tiiis fall it was going to go Democratic, and tliey cimnged it 
and the people had to travel C or 8 miles to vote. 

Now, coming down to tlie town again, it has lieon tlie rule in Huerfano 
County, as well as all otlier counties in tlie State, tliat in eacli precinct tliey 
have two .justices of tlie jieai'c. Tiiis year, seeing tliat lie could not elect Hunt 
Justice of the peace in his own |irecincl, lie connected three outside precincts to 
enalile liim to lie elected justici' of tlie peace. 

Now, in 31)13, the goveruur, hy proclamation, declared it a city of the second 
class. They turned tliat down. I want to exiilain to you geiitlemeii liow tlie 
power of politics gees in Huerfano County. In Walsenlinrg we have from 20 
to 22 saloons; in liie county we liave IVoiii 21) to 22 .saloon.s. Tliese saloons are 
owned and coiitrolleil liy .lel't'erson Farr and Hie .Spanish Peaks Jlercaiitile Co., 
of wlilch he is president, and .Tames B. Dick, our mayor. No one can get a 
license unless tiiey buy tlieir heer, I'igars, and otlier tilings for tlieir .saloons 
from the.se parties, and Hiat gives tliem a jiower in iiolitics over all Hie saloons 
in Hiis county, wliich is a great |iowct in that county. 

I iieard Sir. Welliotn testify Hicre were no deputy slieriffs employed li.v liiiii 
before Hie strilie was called. From Hie 3d day of Septi'iiilier to the 3d day of 
Novenilier I went down and took a list oil. and I found 238. 

('hnirnian W.vi.sii. (hi tlie 3d day of wlial? 

Jlr. P.vrTrattiox. Deputy slieriffs. 

Chairnian W.\i„sii. What an- tlie dates, I askeii. 

Jlr. PAT'i'Kuso.N. From tlie 3d day of Sc|iteniher to Hie 3d day of (ictolier. I 
think In all tliey dejmtized sometliing like tiOii; lietweeii oPO and 0(K). 

Cliairman W.\i..s)r. Tliat is 1013? 

Mr. P.WTEuso.v. Yes. 

Cliairman W.vi.sn. How many were deputizeil lielwis'ii Septeiiilier 3 and 
Septeiiilier 23? 

Mr. P.vriEit.Ho.N’. 1 took the list niy.self, and I am only talking of what I took 
iiiy.self to make it sure. I went to Hie ekak's olliee and took from tlie 3d day of 
Septi'mlier to Hie .‘!d day of Oetolier. 

Chairman W.M.sir. Do yon liave any idea of tlie nmiilier deputized lietween 
Septemlier 3 and .Septeniher 23? 

Sir. P.VTTErt.soN. 1 Hiink 2.3d. 

Chairman W.il.sii. Is tliere any tiling else? 

Mr. Patterso.n. I liave a great deal of stuff. I iiiive ti list from Hie 3d to 
tlie 3d. 

Cliairman Walsh. I.eave tliat liere. or if you will kindly take it wifli ,von 
and put the dates of Hie appointmeiUs on from Hie record. I want just Hie 
(late of apiiointment; you liave Hie mime of Hie deputy. You will he excused. 
Mr. Patterson. 

(See Ihattersoii Kxliiliit No. 2.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEFFERSON B. FARR. 

Comiritssioner Lennox. State your mime, please. 

Mr. Fabr. Jellersoii B. Farr. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. Fabr. In Walsenburg, Huerfano County, Colo. 

Oomnil.s.sion(>r Lennon. What position do you liold in tliat eotiuty? 

Mr. Fabi!, Slierlff's offlee. 

Commis.sloner Lennon. How long liave you lieeu slierlff? 

Mr. Fabr. Fifteen years—a little over fifteen years. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. Is tliere any liinitiition under tlie laws of tlie State 
of Colorado ns to the eontimnitioii of county oiliclnls in oilice? 

Mr. Faeb. Not to my knowledge. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Wlint property interests liave you In Walsenbiirc;, 
or in that county? 

Mr. Paer. I liiivo nnmerou.s proiierty interests. 

Commls-sioncr Lknnon. Knuniornfe tiiein. 

Mr. P.^RE. My property interest Is stock and fnrniiiiK. I also Imid stock In 
the bank there, and am a diiavtin-. I o\\m some !i(|uor interests. I own some 
real estate and city property; that is about the evtent of it. 

Commissioner I.ennon’. What Inislness did yon follow liefore you became 
.sherltf? 

Mr. P.vEB. Stock busini'Ss, cattle liusiness. rancliin" fnrmin;:. 

Commissioner Lennon. For how many .ve.-irs were .von emnieeil in Unit busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. P.'RE. All my life. 

Commissioner Lknno.n. iiow many deputy slLeriffs wer<' in commission in 
Hnerfano Cimnty during tbe .years 10(1.1 to 1910; liow many reynlar deputies 
did you lii(ve? 

Mr. P.vuu. I eonld not tell yon (lint. I liave a list of d('f*ntii‘s in my piwket 
that was called for on iny .subpunm wlien 1 was snlnioniaed liefore yon. My 
reeolloetion does not run ns to Iiow many T bad. I Icive liivnu-dit liere wliat 1 
Imve. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Wliat time does that list cover? 

Jlr. P.MUi. I will read the snmmon.s. 

Connnissioner Lenniuv. Do so. 

Mr. F\iin. It reads: “And Iiring willi you a time niid full eoiiy of llie iisi 
of nil deputy slierilfs of llnerfiino Counly. Colo., on and Inelndini' llie dales 
of .lannary 1. 101.'!. Seiitimiber I. lOI."!. and tietolier Ci. nil.'i." I have tin's.' 
lists pri'iiared nceordin.i; to Hint. 

Commissioner L|':n\on. Present tlie lists, if yoii will, please. 

(See h'arr eMiiliit.) 

Conimissinner i.K.xNox. Wimt miniiior of deputy sliei-iffs IiaM- iieen in your 
employ sineo liie date iliese lists were made out—since tlie dales lo wldcli fids 
list refers? 

Mr. F.miii. Since Ocfolier i.o, 101.'!? 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Vos. 

Mr. Fmui. Tliose nnme.s are ail under npiiointnieut. T liave not revoked tiiein. 
l.-ois of tliem imve lel't tiio eonntry. lint 1 liave in aetnal service four men. 
Wlien tile Federal soldiers eanie in last S[iring tliey allowed me four men to 
discliarse Hie duties of my oflice. 

Commissioner I.enniin. TImt is (be rinnilier yen liave laid since llie incoming 
of the Federal soldiers? 

Mr. F.'iin. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were any of iliese deputies niipointed without ex- 
nminatlon as to Illness in the way of eliai'acter and eouipetoncy and eilizensliip 
in tlii.s State? 

Mr. Faiui. I made no examination of any of lliem. 

Commissioner Lennon, Yon made no examination of any of them? 

Mr. Faik!. No, 

Coinmissionei' T.ennon, AVere any of tliem employees of tin* coal comp.anlcs? 

Jlr. Farr. Not nt file llmo they were nppointed. 

Commissioner i.ENNON, Well, did tliey lieeonie emiiloyees of tbe coal coni- 
panie.s while tliey were acting as depidy slierift's? 

Mr. Faku. I don’t know; I einplined tliem and seiil tliem to otlier places—to 
tbe mines and other places in the conniy to iiroteci properly and enforce Hie 
law. 

niimmis.sioner T.enno.x. -As shei’llf. what was your attitude toward men who 
came Into the comninnlty known generally ns organizers—orgnnizors of Inlnii' 
unions? 

Mr. Farr. How is that? 

Cninmia.sioner Lennon. Did you exerci.se any nttitnde toward tho.se men in 
any way to prevent them from iironioting tlioir welfare in the cnmnuinity or 
seeing that tliey did not stay Hiere? 

Mr. Farr. It did not interest me one way or tlie otlior: I asked no qiiestlons. 

Commissioner I,enxon. You took no notion re.gnrding an.v sneli men who came 
Into the commnnity? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir : I did not. 

Commissioner T.ennon. O'ell us rogardln.g tlie arrest of Mr. .Totin R. Lawson; 
do you remember that ciise at all ? 
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Mr, Fabe. I do, sir. He was nrrosted by the olty marshal, Martlne, and Ills 
assistant, for carrying concealed weaixins one night, I was at home. I came 
down town the next morning and found out that he laid been arrested. Mar- 
tine notifled me that he was in ,1ail, and that he had gone before the Justice of 
the place and that he had sworn out a warrant and that he was tried and sent 
to Jail for ,10 days. 

Connnissionor I.knxon. What custom prevails In Huerfano County as to the 
caiTving of wcaiionsV 

Mr. Farb. I don’t understand. 

Connnlssiom'r Lennon. Do the men generally, in Huerfano County, carry 
weapons? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir; not any more than tlie.r do anywliere else, 1 don’t lielieve. 

Commissioner Len.no.n. Jlr. Lawson was tried and convicted ; did he serve 
his sentence, or do you know as to that, Mr. Farr? 

Mr, F.mir. H(‘ apiM'alod ids case, is my recollection of it, and tliere was noth¬ 
ing ever done willi it; it never came nj) in tlie county court. I tldnk he em¬ 
ployed Mr. Hendrick.s, an attorney from Trinidad; ho came up in Ids intero.sts, 
anyway. 

Comniissioner I.ennon. Wliat metlaid is oniployeil in your county for tin- 
selection of coroner’s Jiirii's? 

Ml'. Farr. Tlie coroner usually seiects tliem. 

Connnissionor I,i;,\.xox. Tlie coroner selects tlu' coroner's jury? 

. .Mr. Farr. Yes, sir; lie makes out tile summons and liands it to ilie odicer of 
tlie .shcrill''s ollice. 

Commissioner Lennon. How are the Juries selected for tlie trial of cases in 
the district court? 

Mr. Farr. Tlie regular iianci is selected in tliis way; Tlio counly commission¬ 
ers of the county select so many name.s—my recollection is timt it is ItK)—from 
tile tax rolls of tliat counly. Tliose are |ilaced in tlie hands of ilie clerk of the 
district court. Tlicir names are written u|ion cards and iilaccd in Ilie Jury box. 
.V day Is set and tlie clerk of tlie court draws tlie jury in my presence of 21 
men. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Are any citizens eligilde to service in the district 
court—jury service in tlie district court—Hint do not pay taxes? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir; all citizens, as 1 understand, are eligilde to jury duty. 

Coniinissioner Lennon. You said they were taken from Ilie tax list? 

.Mr. Farr. They are, the original jury; I did not get through. In the trial of 
a case wliere tlie regular panel is cxlmnsted a special venire is usually placed 
in tlie hands of some officer, eitiicr the slicriff or some of Ids deputies, to till 
that venire. 

rommissioner I.ennon. Is tlie statement that has been made before tlie con¬ 
gressional linestigaling eonimiltee and licfore this committee warranted In 
fact that in the .selection of cm'oncr's juries tlic sniierintcndciit of tlic mine 
where ilie accident oocnrred is consnlted as to tlie jiersonnel of tliat Jury? 

■Mr. Farr. Xot to my knowledge, sir. I do not think—I am trying to refresh 
my memor.v—hut I do not lielieve I e\er served a cerntier's jury in Huerfano 
County myself. Not to my recolleelion; I don’t rememlier a superintendent 
dietating a ooroiier’s jury. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Vi’liat, generall.v, are the qnalitleallons yon roipilre of 
a deputy Kheriff? 

Mr. Farr. Well, I lia\e wluit is called a eom]ilimentary appointment. Men 
who are merchants will come in and ask me for an tippointment. tinder our 
law wo are not permilted to seenre assistaneo witliont having a deputy sher¬ 
iffs appointment. I hiive a mimlier of tliat kind, hnt do not eonsider them 
active deputy sheriffs. The men I expect to do the work, I usnally use all the 
Iirecautlon necessary to pick out a satisfactory fellow. 

Commissioner Lennon. After the strike was Inaugurated, did you appoint 
as deputy sheriff.s any so-called gunmen, or the detectives of the Felts agency, 
or strike breakers, that were lironglit In from the outside? 

Mr. Farr. I tldnk maybe I niipolnted two or tliree of Felts’s men— a man 
Iiy tlie name of Walter Belt, who now tiolds my deputy sheriff appointment, 
and inayhe one or two otlier men. Tliere might be a number of Baldwln-Folts 
men; to he plain with you. I don’t really know who are Baldwln-Pelts men. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Did yon make any inquiry at the time that they were 
appointed as to whetlier they were working for tills agency? 

Mr. Farm. I did not, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat kind of duty were they appointed to? 
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Mr. Fabr. They were (o (Uilios to pitird property around the 

mines and around ilie railroad dejM)t and wherever I tlaaigid they wore 
needed at. 

Commissioner Lennox. Can yon I’evall or make a statonient regardiny tlio 
first act of violence coinmitted in your county as the result or ontgrowtli of 
this contest tliat. is beinj; investiynied? 

Mr. Fakr. Of the strike? 

Commissioner lyENXox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faru. I believe I can. 

Coniml.ssionor Lk.vnox. .fust make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. Farr. If my memory hears me <nU, tin' first o<‘(MHTOnco was ahoul: Octo¬ 
ber Id. It da.s what we call the Oakvlew mine, 25 miles west of 'Walserihui';^. 
One morninjc about dayliyhf that mine was attacked from about luilf a mile 
away or distant on a liill. SoiiKwvlicn* from 8(K) In 5(H) shots wen‘ fired into 
the mine. I was luditied of it, and T immediately nolilh'd tin* jroviTiior— 
wired him and smit him a leller—slating t<) him tiiaf from llie conditions that 
then existed and wind I thou^rlit a few days would hrin;; about tliaf 1 would 
not he unahle to control tie? situation. I had no rcspoiis<' from him. 

(’ommissioiier I,l.\xon. Whal power lias the slieriff to summon ciiizens to 
maintain the pca<'e in a. county? 

Mr. Farr. I don’t know^ 

(Commissioner Ij';.n.\ox. Hasn’t the shcrilf the power to summon (‘vea-y <-ili/cen 
in (he county and swear tliem in as special olliccrs in onlor to maintain the 
peace? 

Mr. Farr. Not to iiiy knowlcd.tie. 1 iicvi'r liMtked it up. 

Commissioner Lknnox. Well, 1 don’t know as to ('olorado; I kimw as to 
some otlier States. 

Mr. Farr. I don’t know, sir. Tf he lias, my attention lias never been called 
l»i it. I Jiave nev(‘r Ihouglit to look it uji. I liave consulted my ail<‘rney on 
those points, and he lias never so advised me. 

(Commissioner Lk.nnox. Was tliis tlismaha* of which you speak now at tlii.s 
mine—it was prior to the arrival of llte militia? 

Mr. Farr. Oh, yes. 

(Comiiiissionor Lk.nxox, How lonj; afterwards was it before (In* iiiililia 
arrived? 

Mr. Farr. The militia arrived in Walsi'iihur/x on 1!n* 20tli of 0<-loher, is my 
recollection, in tlie morniny. 

(Commissioner I.e.nxon. After fiie inililia arrival, was there further violoiK-e 
immedhilely followinj; the arrival of ttie militia? 

Mr. Farr. Y«‘s, sir. 

Coniinissioner i/EXxox. You say yes? 

Mr. Fakr. Yes. , 

(’ominissioner Lennox. What was it? 

Air. Farr. There was a murder comniiited at T.a A'eta; four nu'ii wen* killed 
in an automobile Iiy a huix-h of strikers from heldnd a railroad bank. 

(Commi.ssiom'r I.kn.vo.x. i>ld you .see the men thaj did the killing:? 

Mr. Farr. I seen the men that were* .‘^ujiposed to do the killin^c; that is, 
charged with tlie killin?:. 

Commissioner Lennox. Have tiioy lieeii convicted? 

Air. Farr. They have not. Tlioy have been in my charji'c for aiiout a year, in 
jail. They an* now in ITieblo ('omily. 

Commissioner Lexxox. It is not ycl s<*llled as (o whether Ihcy ilid the killin;; 
or not? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lexxox. What was the altitude of your office toward the 
strike as to sympathy with either side in tins controversy down here? 

Air. Farr. My aim was to be neutral, to enfon-e tlie law, and to protect life 
and property. Tliat is wliat 1 have done to tlie best of my ability. 

Coinmissiomn* Lexxox. And you have mahilalned that attitude? 

Air. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lexxox. Hid you evei' lia\(‘ or express your views jis to tlio 
merits of the strike? 

Air. Parr. I <]on’t rememiier of ever <lolnR: that. 

Commissioner T.enxox. You (loii’t remember of liavin;; siven expression to 
anything of the kind? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lkxkom. Wliat was jour policy ns to cooperating witli the 
militia, or cooi>erating witli tlie IlaWwin-Fells iieople, in connection with (lllti- 
ciiliics that occurred in tlie county'' 

Mr. Fasb. Jly policy was to cooperate witli anylimly that would licli) me en¬ 
force the law and do the duties prescribed for me and laid down for mo to 
transact. 

(’ominlsaioner Lknnox. Did you Iiear a statement by the last witne.ss, tliat 
witli a citizenslii|i of 2.4iHt tlial 1.4(K) voles were ca.st in an election? 

Mr. Fabb. 1 could not liear iiini plain. 1 lieard liim say someiliing along that 
line. 

(ioninds.sioner Lk.nnoiv. Well, have you any knowledge as to this matter—as 
to wlietlier Unit statement is iiriictically I’orrect? 

Mr. F.vaa. In wliicli election did he refer to. and wlisn? 

Commissioner Lknnox. My recollection is Unit it was last spring’s election. 

Mr. F.iiiK. At last spring's election tiie popiilalion of Walsenlmrg was over 
'l.dtitl, of alt classes of people. Strikers laid come in llioro from the time llie 
strike was calltsl, and every house—room—some lionses had as many as four 
families in a foiir-riMiai lion.se. Never was liefore or since as at tlic time of 
that election so many jieople in onr town of fValseninirg as tlicii. 

Coinmlssioner Lknnoa'. Wore tlio [icople coitiiiaralivci.i new arrivals? 

Mr. Fauii. Came in during tlie fall and winter for ditferent reasons. 

Comiiiissioncr I.k\n-ox. Wi-re ihey enlitied to vote in tliat coimiiunlty? 

Mr. Fauii. So lield Hint wa.v. 1 lielieve the laws of oar State raTiiiit a person 
to vote wdiere he has bi'eri a resident of the Stale a year, of tlie county fid days, 
cf llie town ;;o days, and of liie precinct 10 days, and a naluralized citizen of 
tlie I'niied Slates. 

Coniniisssioncr Lkxn'on. Do yon know anything regarding (lie election. Hint 
it is claimed that tlie olliccrs of tlic coal-mining comiianics conducted llie nomi¬ 
nations for eonnly and town ollicers? 

Mr. Faku. Not to my kiiowleilge, 1 don’t tliink~l have iieen in politics tlicrc, 
and been in ollice la years, as I have staled, and I liavc no recollection of any 
coal operator or suta'rinlcndcnt or aii.vliody ronncctcd witli tlicin ever con¬ 
trolling the iioniination of aiijbody in onr county. 

Comnii.ssioncr I.jinmix. Do yon know wliclhor file vole of the miners indi- 
eati'd, tis to whellier they liad been in any way inlliienccd as to Iioiv tiny 
.slionid vote? 

Mr. F.siii!. I don’t know tliat. 

Conuiiissiciner <i’Cu>;.m;i,i.. Is t!;c shei'il’f of Huerfano County under an an¬ 
nual salary or is lie iiaid by I’ee.s? 

Mr. Fauii. I’aid liy fees. 

Commissioner O'C'oxmii.i.. Al’.'iiit. for instance, for tlie .rear lOlh, was tlie iii- 
eoiiie of file siieril'f’s ollice in fees? 

Mr, Facb. I do not carry tliat in my mind. M'c make onr slaLernenls four 
times a year to tlie coanly elerk. I don't reniemlier what tlie tolal inconie was 
or the cnioluiiients of tlie offlee. I know wliat wc drawl 

Ciimnii.ssioiier O'CoNxra.t., For instance, wimr did you draw as sheriff? 

Mr. Faur. I am enlitied to a year, and niy imderslierin’ .‘Sl.odt), and the 

jailer so mueli- 

Comniissioner O'Connki.f,. Tlien it is n .salaried pro|)osition? 

5Ir. Paur. It is a salaried proposition, lint the salaries iinist lie made to come 
out of tlio fee.s and emoliimenis of tlie ollice. If you don’t nialio it, you can’t 
draw it. 

Conimis.sioner 0’CoxxEt.r. Tlicn, if the slicriff—if tlicre was not a’ proper 
amount of business done during a certain year to liring your fees up to that, 
you would not get tlie $2,300? 

Sir. Faur. No, sir; yon could not. A'on could not collect it. 

Commissioner O’Co.xMa.r.. Do you food tlie prisoners in tlie jail? 

Mr. Fare. I do not feed them directly. I liave a jailer tliat feeds them. 

Comini.ssioner 0 ’Connp;i.i,. Do you draw any coraiiemsutlon or emolument from 
tlie feetllng of the prisoners? 

Mr. Farr. Not n cent 

Oommlssionor O’Con.n'ki.i,. A'<m say you are iiiteresttal in tlic liquor business 
in the city? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNMKt.r.. Is tliat a wholesale business? 

Mr. F.\er. Mostly; .ves, sir. 

Commissioner O'CosNEt.i,. Do tlie retailers go outside of yotir city to buy 
liquors? 
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^Ir. Farr. I coulil nnt say as to that. 

t’omn)is.sioner O’C’onnkm.. IH> you, in any M-ay, as an oiTioor of tUo couniy, 
use your position In the uuUter of the Issuiufi of licenses? 

Mr. Fahr. I never have. 

Connni.s.sionpr O’Oonnkf.i.. Are the same men Imldinji licenses !io\v as liave 
]»oen for some years back? 

Mr. Farr. Some of them. Tliey you know. Tliey transfer tlu'ir Imslness 
and buy and sell from one to the otliei*. 

FoininissioiUT O’Connf.i.l. Are you consulteil in any way vhcn a sale takes 
place? 

Mr. Farr. Not witliout I am tllrectly inlenNtetl—a fellow who owes me some¬ 
thin.!;. Of cours<\ if a nnni is imiebtod to onr lirni, or lor some re;isou of that 
I am usually consulted. 

(’ominissioiKM’ O’Coxa'KI.i,. 1>o all the retailers deal with your firm? 

Mr. Farr. No. sir. 

(knnmlssjoiKT 0'('oN.\Ei,i.. How many of lliem tlo? 

Mr. Farr. I think about in or 12 out of about -15; not to ex'ceed lo. 

(’ounnissioner (Vtiowi-a.i,. And what is the population of your cily? 

Air. Farr. I jnd.i;e Ixlwcen M.ofM) juid d.iMXi. 

(‘oinmi.ssioner O’f’oANKr.i.. And your county, bow many? 

Mr. F\i:r. AVell, our census slujwcd hi ibio, I lliink, a!>ont T*.0!V,). My 
,1iidu:iuenl: is now that «mr county—that the population of Hnerfam* (’ounly 
would be 17,t)b0 peoph*. 

Foinniisslonor O’CoNxnu.. How many licenses are then' in t!i(‘ county aUo- 
^.rether? 

i\fr. Farr. I coultl not t<'ll you. 

Commissioner (>'(' 0 N\Kr.T.. Art* tbert* 10 license.s in the town? 

Mr. F\jiK. I lliink altoitethor there are about -hi ,sa!t>ons in tlie town and 
county. 

(Jommissitmor O’CoNMaj.. Tn Ihe town nml eounty? 

Mr. Farr. Yes: wt* also Inive ant»t!i!‘r incorpora Pm I town in our cmiiity—La 
>'elu. It was voted dry last sjirini:; a year ai.o) It had ftuir saloons. 

(’ommissiotuT 0'(’o.\M':i,i.. How many Ih'enst's In (In* town t)f W’alsenluna:? 

Mr. Farr. Somewliere from 22 to 22—.somewhere alonr: Unu-e. I don't re¬ 
member exaetly. 

Coninussloner O'f’oxNF'i.. VYith a itopulation of 4,1)00? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O'Cokxki.l. Wlmt Is tht‘ license fee in this Stale? 

Mi\ Farr. It is $500. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNKi.i.. Dot's (hat covt'r all licenses? 

Mr. Farr. That rovers th(‘ city lictuise ami conniy. Of course, the cily h.is 
jurlsdictitm, and (he ctmnty has nt)t. There is a Siaft' iict'iise of $-"0 a year, 
and a OovtuTiniont lleense of $25. 4'haf makt's if $575. 

(A)mmjssioner OVonnki.r. Now, do ytui own any of the htaives in Avltich 
these snlotm.s are o]>eratetl? 

.Mr, Farr. Yes; I ctmlrol tlnmi llH*ou|.di a slock company. 

Cotumissioiier 0 ’Co.\nk!,i.. How many Imusos occupicil by sahtons or 'wliich 
are rented to snioon.s do you rtintrol? 

^Ir. P\\rr. Two. 

Commissioner O’Coxnki.i,. Wliat Is liie rent? 

Mr. Farr. I $45 a month fnim one of them, aiitl $05 from the oilier. 

Cmiinii.ssittner (TfCoNNicr.i.. Thai inchules the wlitdo business, or just (he 
saloon r<K)in? 

Mr. Farr. That; inolutlos the snlotm room—Ihe whole building—that is. the 
part of Ihe building that the sahion occupies. 

Commissioner (.('('ioNNEnn. Now, are there any other tenants In that bnihllngV 

Mr. Farr. Y>s. sir. 

(Commissioner O’C'onnelt.. How many tenants? 

Mr. Farr. Well, one of my saloon buildings is divided up. one part of it 
is the saloon, and the other part of it the light company; in the otlter building 
there is a barber shop in one corner of it—rented for a barber simp. 

(’ommissloner O’Coxxell. How many pieces of property do you own in that 
town? 

Mr, Farr. Wnlsenburg? 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. I imrsonally, iu my own name, don’t own but three pieces of 
property, my liomt- 
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ronmilsslont'r O'Connet.i.. In yonr own namo? 

Mr. Fakb. Yes, .sir; myself iiullviilunlly. Wliat I own is in a stock com- 
luiny—outside of tliese tliree piei(>s. 

fiominlssioner ()'('ox.\ki,i,. \Miat stock company? 

Mr. Fark. a real o.state company called the Great Western Land and In¬ 
vestment Co. 

Commissioner O'Conneij,. Do tliey sell land oiitriKlit or hold land and build 
lnnldiim'.s on it? 

Mr. Farr. We have done liolh. We have Iniilt .some huildings and rented 
them, and we sell has. 

Conmn.ssioner O'Coxneu.. Is it chartered under the State laws? 

Mr. F.mir. Yes, sir; an iucorporate<l stock company. 

Commissioner O'Cii.N-XEi.t,. What is it.s ciipitalization? 

Mr. F.mir. Jly recollection is that it is .f.jO.tMK)—I don't cull to tuind right 
tiow. 

Commissioner O'Cox.mm.i. How long has it lieoii organized? 

.Mr. Farr. About seven or eight years. I think it was organized in 1006 
or I‘)07. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnki.i.. How many iiieccs of property does that company 
own in that town or city? 

.Mr. Farr. It would he hard to say. 1 titinli wi‘ own iti the neigiihorhood of 
.hit or GO lots—on the mitsliirts of the city. 

Commissioner O'Coxnell. Are the otlicials of the mine company interesteii in 
that company? 

Mr. Farr. .Not mie of liiem. 

Commissioner (I'Coxxei.i.. Atiy of the superintendents, pit hos.ses, or any 
others that holil stock in it? 

Mr. FAttit. No. sir; it is owned hy Walsetihitrg ]ieotde. I own the higge.st 
jiarl. I own one-fourth my.sclf. 

I'(amnissiotier O'Conxei.i.. What is Hie i«ir value of the stock? 

.Mr. Farr. A doilar a share. 

Commissioner O'CoxxEt.i.. And Iiow many shares wme i.ssneii—liO.OOO? 

.Mr. Farr. Tliat is my recollci-tion- .Ht.lKtO. 1 don't carry it in mind. 

Cmmnissioner O'Coxxei.i.. .\nd yon hold ti.l tier cent? 

Mr. Farr. I hold a one-fourth interest in the com)iany, this .'f.hO.tXlO. I tint 
almost iiosilive now there was 44,tK)0 shares of stock issued and still titG.OOO 
of stock In (he treasury, 

Comml.sshaier O’Coxxei.i.. Do you declare dividends? 

sir. Farr. Haven't yet. Haven't hci-n able to do it. We are in debt. 

Conimissioner O'Coxnki.i.. .\re tin" properties in wliieh all the.se saloons that 
are not owned (aitright hy yon. are they owned hy this comiianyV 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. This company owns these two buildings that I siiiRlk of. 
I don't own tla-m individually. 

Commissioner 0'Cox.\Ei.r.. I tlionght you said you owned two outright your¬ 
self? 

.Mr. Farr. No; I do not. 'i'hcy are owned hy the Great Westiwn Land & 
investnamt Co., of wiiicli I am a stockholder anil iiresident of the company. 

Commissioner O’Conxem.. Wliat method is necessary to secure a retaii licon.se 
ill vour city? What is the procedure? 

Mr. Farr. Yon make your application to the town clerk and it is taken up 
v.iili Hie town authorities. 

Commissioner O't'oxxEi.i,. Is it necessary for you to have the signatures of a 
(■( riain number of citizens? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir; it is not. 

Commtssioiier (I'Coxxni.i.. In tlie loeaiity wliere tlie saloon Is to lie located? 

.tir. F.MUt. That lais not been tlie eustom. If a man wants to open in a 
certain iilttee, he gm's and makes application to the town clerk, and at the next 
I ieetin.g night it is taken up—whenever the trustees of the town meet. 

Commissioner O'Coxxei.i.. I have heard it rumored in a number of Instances 
lince I have heon In Denver that It is inipos.slble to secure a license for tlie 
retail sale of liquors in tliat city unless your permission is secured. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Faiiii. Absolutely not true, sir. If It was, there would he a lot of them 
that are there now thiit would not he in huslness. It Is not the truth. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. You made the statement, Jlr. Farr, that at the 
time you telegraphed to the governor asking for assistance, you did not know 
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wliut your n\itIiorlty was and what powor you Iiud under tlie law. ]>id I 
uuderstniid yon eorrectly? 

Mr. Fahb. Well, I guess that is right; that is. I foit tills way about it; ttiat 
lay duty was to apiieal to tiie governor, as he was luy supiu’iiir oltleer. Tiiat 
is file way I felt about it at tiie time. 

Commissioner Whin.sto(:k. Well, ilid you or did you not know tliat it was 
uithin yonr power to nii.se—I tliink tlie legal tihi-ase for it i.s—a iios.so 
eomltatus? 

.Mr. Faiik. I did not know that. 

Conunl.ssioiier Wkinstock. Tliat I.s, tliat you could (all upon the citizenship 
to come to your aid? 

Mr. Faiir. I did not know that. .And tlie country was in sncli condition tliat 
it’ I had done it it M'ould Iiave lasai inipo.ssihle to iiaie got anybody to come to 
niy service. 

Coinini.ssiouer AVeinstock. AVcll. that was your opinion at tlie time? 

.Mr. Fahb. Yes, sir; that was my opinion at tlie time. 

■ CoiiiniissioiK'r AVki.nstock. You nii'iin tliat tlii‘ citizens geiieraiiy were not in 
sympathy with tlie autliorities? 

Jlr. F.viiii. AVeli, tin'y were afraid; tliey wi're scared. 

('oinmi.ssloner Weinstock. Afraid of wiiat? 

■Mr. I'Amui. Afraid they were going to get kiiUsi. 

CominlssioiK'r Weinstock. liy wliom? 

Jlr. Fahb. AViiy, by the iieople inarciiing aroiiinl there over the county in 
hands—ariiied people. 

('oiiinii.ssioiier Weinstock. AVIiat were the.se armed iieojile? Who were tliey? 

.Mr. Fahb. AVeli, siiii|io.sed to lie strikers; I don't know. 

('onimissioner AVeinstock. A'ou mean tliat tlie town was terrorized'? 

Air. Fahb. A’es, sir; and tiiey were niarcliiiig up and down ttie streets lliere, 
as many as blK) or l,0tK) in a iiiincli. 

Comniis.sioiipr AA'ei.n. stock. AVIiat led you to tlie condusiou Hint they were 
tlie strikers? Did you know any of IIk'iii personally? 

Mr. Fabb. Y('s, sir; I did. 

('ouuiii.ssioiier AA'einstock. Did they carry arms exposed? 

,Atr. Fabb. Not at the lieginning tliey did not. They laid six-slioolers on ; most 
of tlieni liad six-.shootiTS. 

ConiiiiLssioner AA’kiiNstock. Did you at any lime endeavor to illsperse them be¬ 
fore calling u|ioii the militia? 

.Air. Fabb. ,\o; I did not. I only had four men at tlie time and didn't feel as 
thoiigli T was aide. I knew the slate and condition tilings were in it would lie 
iniiiossihio for me to; that is the reason 1 didn’t do it. 

t'onmiissioner AA’ei.n.stock. Did you know who tlie ring leailiTs were of these 
armed bodies? 

Mr. Fabb. I liad an idea wlio tliey were. 

Conimissioiier AA'ein.stock. AVeil, did you coniimiiiicale witli liiem In any way? 

Air. F.Miii. I did not. 

('oumiissloner Weinstock. You did not advise tlieni to discontinue tlieir 
tlir('ateiiing altitude? 

Air. F.vbb. I did not. 1 figured f didn't liave iiiucli chance wlien the deputy 
.sheriffs that came In out of each district—tli<>y would iiick tlieni ii|i and disarm 
them and larry tlieni otf down to llie tent colony and make tlieni Join the union. 

Coninilssloner AVeinstock. Did tliey lliri'iiten yon in any way? 

Air. Fabb. No. AVeli, it was eomimin talk on tlie sli'Cet they were going to 
kill me. 

Commissioner AVeinstoc k, How did it reaeli your oars? 

Air. Fabb. Ii'roni tlie pulille. Kveryliody—iK'oide caini' in and told me. (.'oiiie 
In at niglittiine and eonio into my olliee during olliee liours and tell me to look 
out. they were going to get me. 

Coiimiissioner AA'ein.stock. AVeli, were you subjected to any violence in any 
way? 

Air. Fabb. Ale? 

Commi.ssioner AA'einstock. Y'es; during tliat iierioil. 

Air. Fabb. I didn't give tliem an opfairtimity. 

Conmiissioner AA’einstock. AA’ell, wlint did you do to avoid giving tlieni an 
opportunity? 

Mr. Fabb. I attended to my own business and stayed around niy otliee. 

Oomiutssloiier AA’einstock. Y'ou mean, you did not needlessly exixise your.self? 

3881t>-S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-51 
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Mr. Taks. Xo, sir; I dUl not. If I liad, I would not have been here. 

Coninilssioner AV uikmtock. Well, 1 understood from your testimony that you 
wired the governor and got no reply? 

Mr. Fasr. Xo. I then ealleil him up on the telephone and tlie governor told 
me that he did not think the conditions were sucli ns to justify him in sending 
out the militia. 

(lomml.ssloner Wein.stock. Then what followed? 

Jlr. Faiih. Within a few days afterwards we had a riot In the town of Wal.sen- 
l)urg and there wore tour iiiou killed, and he then that nlglit ordered the militia 
into tile field. 

Commls.sioner Wia.NsToi K. IVho were the four men that were killed? 

Mr. Fauk. I don’t remember their names. Tliey were supiwsed to he four 
strikers. 

tlommisslonor Weinstocr. They were slrikors? 

Mr. Fauu. Sui)po.sed to Im‘. 

(Commissioner Wei.nstocr. I’y whom were (la'y killed? 

Sir. F.vrr. They were killo<l by the oillcers. 

(Comml.ssioner Wein.s’I'ock. How did the riot start? 

Mr. i’ARB. There was a woman by the name of Wahlmeyer, who was living 
down in the town, and her hiisl)and was living in the Waksen mine, and for 
some rea.son unknown to na'. at the beginning of the sti’ike, siie ditl not move into 
the mine. Her husl)and, I tliink. wanted her to, but she did not; and she afler- 
wards decided she would go uj) lliei-e and move to the mine; and these wagons 
from the mim: were dl.spalehed down theia? to move her liousehold articles up, 
and some guards sent with it; timt is, deputy sheriffs. On apiii’oaeluug the 
house they starte<l to loa<l the furniture in the wagon. Then the strikers—sup¬ 
posed to be—the crowd, as the first arti<'le was put into the wagon—is my recol¬ 
lection of tile testimony—opemal tire, and tiieii file light started. 

(ioinnnssioiuu' (Vein sum i;.. That is, tin; strll;ers opened lire on whom? 

Mr. Fark. On the deiuil.v sheriffs and those wlio W(Ti‘ loading the furniture in 
the wagon. A man by tlie name of Foster is tlie man who tired the first shot? 

(ioimuissioner Weiastoi ic. Is Foster unionized? 

Air. FAiUi. So far as I know. He was around with that crowd. 

Commissioner Wei.vstocr. He was a striking miner? 

Mr. FAiai. That Is my information. 

Cotmnissioner M'EtxsrocK. Itid you say the deputy sheriffs were loiiding tlie 


wagon? 

Air. Fakr. No; the teamsters were loading the wagon. 


The deputy sheriffs 


were there- 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock (interrui»ting). Trotecting them? 

Air. Farr. That was the intention—to i>rotcct tliem. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And this man Foster tired on llie teamster? 

Air. Farr. He fired—(jf course. 1 W4is not there. It is my ri'collection of tlie 
testimony iiddueed at tlie ti'ial that he tired at n dotiuty slieriff and shot liint 
through the ear tin' iirst shot. 

Commi.ssioner Wei.nktoi'k. Tlion wluit liapponed? 

Air. Farr. Then, as I understand it, tlie ii.ghtlng started. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie result was tliat four of tlie striker.s were 


killed? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

CoHimissloni'r Wei.vstock. Xo deiiuty slieriffs were injured? 

Air. Farr. No, sir; cxcejit tliis one shot in the ear. 

Commissioner Weintstock. Any olliers injured? 

Air. Farr. Xo, air. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Any arrests? 

Air. Farr. Arresteil tlie deputy slieriffs next nioruiug. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Arrested the depttty slieriffs liio next moridng. 
Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliey were arrested liy whom? 

Air. F.vrr. Hy me. 

Commi.ssioner Wein.stock. That is, you yourself arrested ymir own deputy 
sheriffs? 

Air. Farr. Tliat is, my otlier odicers. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. And tlien what? 

Air. Farr. Tliey wei-e plaied under bond and were tried for it Iieie aiiout a 
month ago and were acquitted. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Whot was the result of tlie trial? 

Mr. Fabb. Acquitted. 

Coimiiis.siouer WEtssTocK. Acquitted on the ground of .self-|irotectioii? 

Sir. Fabb. Self-defense; I suppose so. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. And that niglit tlie militia ciiine? 

Mr. Fabb. Tlie militia was ordered cut on the niglit of the 2.S(h, and tlii.s 
troulde hapjiened on the 24th. and tivo or three days elapsed lliere. and tlnally 
the governor made up his mind to send troops into the held; my recollection 
is on tlie 281 li day of Oetoher, and tliey arrived tliere on tlie 2!)tli. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And whim tliey came into the field did they take 
possession of It? Did tliey superseile you tiiere? 

Mr. Fabb. They came to tlie courtliouse and surrounded me ami disarmed 
me ami all my men tlie first act I law done. 

Conmils.sloner Wei.nstock. Did tliey estalili.sli wliat is known as martial 
law ? 

Mr. Fare. Well. 1 don't know wlmt tlie term martial law Is. d'liey tool; 
charge. I turned over to tlieiii; didn't do anytliing. 

Conimlssioner Weinstock. From tliiit time you relinguislied your inilliorily? 

Air. I'’abb. I didn't .so understand. Tliey declared martial law, if I under¬ 
stand wliat martial law is. 

Commissioner Wkikrtock. You relinquished all your authority, did you? 

Mr. Fabb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WntN.sToei;. q'o the militia during tlieir pre.sence? 

Air. Fabb. A'es, sir; and tliey made all airests; tor two or tliree iiiontlis after 
that I didn't do anytliing. I furnislied lliem tlie jail to pat tlieir ]iri.soners in. 
and tliey would arrest tliom and liold tliem as military prisoners, and .some¬ 
times they would turn them over to me—to tlie eivil antliorities. 

Conmii.ssioiier AA'einstoi ic. Wlio laid eonfrot of tlie Jail during tliat time? 

Air. Fabb. A man tiy tlie name of Wriglif. 

Conmiissioner AYmi-vstock. Wliom did lie re|iort to? 

Air. P'abb. He reported to me. 'I'init is. we laid iliese—tlie commanding 
officer of tlie jirovosl guard, I snppo.se yen wmild term it. Halt liandled these 
pri.smiers. i.ssued to mo wlmt yon iiiiglit term a iiiiltirmis to hold them as 
military prisoners, and those were addressed to me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up. tlien, your statement is lhat tim 
tirsi aggros,sors in lids troiilile, tlie first act of violence, was conmiitiod liy a 
striker? 

Air. Fabb. A'es; that Is my- 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wlintever your men did was in Hie nature of 
self-defense? 

Air. Fabb. Tliat is tlie order—yes; Had is rigid. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Tliat is all. 


Chairman Watsh. Anytliing else? 

Commissioner Garrct.son. .Inst a few questions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. C.arretson wants to a.sk you some quostion.s. ^ 

Commissioner (Iabbetson. lias a depiily slierilT ever sal on a jury in lliier- 
fano County in a criminal proceeding? 

Mr. Fabb. Yes. . 

(kanniissioner Gaebetson. Now. have men ever lieen used on a Jury in 
eriininal proceedings that coidd not tmderslaiid Kiiglisli.' 

Air, Fabb. Alany of them. , 

Commissioner Gabiuitson. How long have you been shenfl, Air. Parr? 

Air. Fabb. A little over 1.5 years. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. During Unit time, I would gatlier from your 
testimony that the hiisiness of the sheriff's office in Huerfano County has heea 
condiicteil without aiiv violation of law, in a strictly legal manner? 

Mr. Farr. To tlie best of my aliility 1 liave tried to eomply witli Hu' law. 
Door Unit answer tlie question? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In your opinion, liow ui'll have yon succeeded? 

Mr. Fabb. All right, I tidnk. 

Commi.ssloner Garbet.son. Completely? , , . , 

Air. Parr. I woulil not say as to that. Now, I can iiol he the judge. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.hh, What is the voting popiilutlon of Huerf.ano County? 

Mr P“’ABB. The voting population based on this fall—there was four thoii- 
saml seven hundred and some odd votes cast this la.st election, and I should 
say 5,000. 
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riinlrmiui AValsh. I notice on this list of deputy sheriifs appointed by you 
between January 10, 1913, and September 1, 191,3, there appear 326 men. What 
was tile reason for sucli a great number of deputy sheriffs that year? 

Mr. Faub. On account of the strike. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Then, tlnit Is between .Tanuary 10, 1613, and September 
1, 1913. Upon wliat date was the strike called? 

Mr. Farr. Poes that give the date? The strike was called on the 23d. The 
most of the list was appointeil after the 1st of September, is my recollection, 

(’hairman Wal.sh. Itetween tlie 1st of September and- 

Mr. Farr (interrupting). And the 23d. 

Ohalrman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Farr. Between the 1st of September and the 23d. 

('hairman Wai..sh. The heading of it says, “I.ist of deputy slierlffs appointed 
by Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano County, Colo., from .lanuary 10, 1913, 
to Septeml)Cr 1, 1913.” 

Mr. Farr. Well, that includes all that time, but my ixioks will sliow that the 
ma.iority of them wore appointed after September 1. 

Cliairman WALsit. Tills just says up to September 1, 

Air. Farr. Well, they would be appointeil in Iho latter part of August. 
Chairman M’alsit. You were e.\pecting a strike, then, were you? 

Mr. Farr. Yes; I was. 

Chairman W.M.sit. Pid you confer with the company otlicials about it? 

Mr. Farr. I did. I talked with them every day. 

Chairman Walsh. I sec a great many foreign names here. How are these 
men as to citi/.enship and the length of time which they lived in your city and 
in your county? 

Air. Faiiii. 'I’he majorily of the people I appointed deputy sheriffs were resi¬ 
dents of Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. .\ud those who were not residents of that county were 
residents of what counties? 

Air. Farr. Different parts of the State that applied to me for the position and 
I gave it to a number of them when they came in. 

Chairman Walsh. I see a great many men of the name of Trujillo—seven of 
them. 

Air. Farr. They are all residents, those Trujillos are, of Huerfano County. 
They are Atexicans. 

Chairman Walsh. .\re they minors, or what are they? 

Mr. Farr. Probably, as almost all those Mexicans work around Ihe mines 
from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those 3‘JI! men worked for the mining com¬ 
pany? 

.Mr. Farr. I couldn't say as to that, 
t'luiirman M’alsh. Wlio paid for tiiese depulies? 

Air. Farr. I don't know that. The couuly of Huerfano ni'ver paid for them, 
('hairman WAL.sir. Did you ever liear from llieui wliere tliey got their money? 
Air. Farr. Tliey were paid. I didn't pay them, 
t'liairman W'alsh. You never iiaiulrcd? 

Air. Farr, No, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. Would you turn your otlice over to a jirlvate party with¬ 
out knowing? 

Air. Farr. I supposed that tlie coal operators were paying for them, 
('luiirman AValsh. You know tlie coid operators were paying for them, do 
you not? 

Air. Farr. I don't know for certain, but that is my belief, and I am really 
satisfied, hut I don't know It; never saw the checks. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever ask any otllcer of the coal companies whether 
or not they were paying them? 

Mr. Farr. I did not. At the beglntining of this strike Air. Alatteson, of the 
Colorado Ftiel & Iron Co., came to me after the strike was called and asketl me 
If I would apiiolnt or send out to the different mines .some deputy sheriffs to 
guard the property, Tliat is about the only conversation I ever had with him, 
and I proceeded to send the men out. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, the raining convention convened at Trinidad on 
Peptember 15, as I understand it? 

Air. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. -And when were these requisitions for deputies made upon 
you? 
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Mr. Fabf. About that time. 

Chnirnian Wai.sh. Were all these men armed? 

Mr. Fabr. All the deputies? 

Chairman Walsh. All the deputies. 

Mr. Faer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Carried arms? 

Ml'. Farr, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who furnished the arms? 

Jlr. Farr. They were furnished by the coal eoinpanies. |I.anshl<'r.| 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do not ftive way to your feelinys. ph'aso. ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Farr. They were armed at the mlne.s. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Von hi'unl tin' testimony here, ilid you not, that the first 
arms were purelia.sed .Septemher It! hy the strikers, and tlial prior to that time 
no arras had been pnrelmsod? You lieard tliat testimony, did you? 

Jtr. F.ahr. I did not. 

Clmirinan W.ilsii. You did not liear tliat? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Then, that testimony was im-orreet or inistaUenly Riven, 
wasn’t it, if tliero was suoli testimony? 

Mr. F.uir, Well, so far as my rei'olleetion is, it lias lieeii ipille awhile iiRO, 
and I don't really remeinlier .just wliat did Imppen and wlien tliese men were 
first armed; I really can't remember. 

Chairmau Walsh. But all of tliem were armed, all of ilie deimlies yon had? 

Mr. Farr. Tliey were siiiuio.seil to lie. 

Cliairman tVAL.sit. .\nd tlieir arms eanie from some place oilier than from 
you? 

Sir. Farr. I furnislied a Rood many of them. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Where did you Ret tlie arms you furnislied? 

Air. Farr. I liad them around I here. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. How many did you fiirnisli to these ,1011 drjiuties? 

Mr. Farr. I eouliln't tell yon, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh, Now, I .see llmf after .'<eptemher 1 and np to Oclolier l.v 
ymi a|i|iointed 75 more deputies. Now, tliat is tlie list that yon mean yon ap¬ 
pointed liefore tlie 2;id, did yoti not? 

Mr. Farr. Read tliat over again. 

Cliairman WAisit. “List of depiily slierilTs appoinled liy .iefferson B. Farr, 
slieriff of Huerfano Comit.v, Colo., from Seplemlier 1, 101.'!. to Cctoher 1.5, 
1!)],'t,'’ and there are 75 iianies followiiiR llial. Are tliese llie ones tliat were 
apiiolnled mostly liefore tlie strike? 

.Mr, I'’ARii. Tliey were iiiipoiiited lietween tliat time--lietween tlie 1st of 
.^epteinlior and Octohi'r 1.5 lliey were a|ipointed. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ho yon know wlieii tlie Rreater nmiilier of liaise were 
appointed? 

Mr. Parr. T do not. 

Chairman Walsh, Were liaise men armed? ‘ 

Air. Farr. Aliist have been. 

Clialrinan AYai.sh. 'J’lioy were all arnied, were tliey not? 

Air. if.ARR. Alnst huv(‘ been at (he time; yes. Aly recollection wliy tliat mim- 
lier appears so liirRe there is tliey were eoiiiiiiR and RoiiiR at tlie time of tlie 
Seventli Street riot. Tliere were sonietiiliig like 7.5 to iiltl deputy slieritts In tlie 
eonnty when- 

Chnirnian Walsii (interruptiiiR). Wliat time was (liiU? 

Air. Farr. Twenty-fourth day of Oetober. 

Cliairman Walsh. All of tlie.se. now. were before Septemlier 1, tliese 32C. 
Tliose were coming between .lamiary 10, 1013, and September 1, 1913; every 
one of tliem was before September 1? 

Air. Farr. Tliey were qnittinR and heeoining dissatisfied and leavliiR; some 
on their own neeount and some (lid not fill tlie lilll and were diseharRed. 

Chairman AValsh. WImt beeame of llieir arms, tliose tliat left, if you know? 

Mr. Farr. I don't know. 

Chairmim AValsh. They were not stirrcudered to you? 

Air. Farr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And didn’t you ever talk to any olllcer of a eoal-iiiining 
company ns to whether or not these men were beiiiR paid? 

Mr. Farr. That wins my general iindersinmling. tliat tliey were iieing paid. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Do you know how much tliey were paying lliein? 
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Mr. Faiih. My iindovstamUng is It was a day, furnished; that is my 
kiiiiwhaige. 

Cliairiiian Wai.su. Who told you that? 

Mr. F.\hk. Jlr. Matloson. of tlu? fuel company. 

(.'Iiairiiiaii W.m.sk. So .Mr. Mattosou, of tlie coal company did loll you he 
was jiayiiig thi'.se men. and liow uiucli they were paying tliem? 

Mr. l''.Mii!. That w;is at tlie lieginning of this, as I stated before. 

Chiyrimiii M ai.sii. Weli. I didn't liear tiiat before. Did you state that be¬ 
fore. Jlr. JIaUeson wits [taying $,3.50 a (iay? 

Mr. Kaiiu. No. sir; I did not make tliat statement, but I told you tliat Mr. 
Jiiiite.son was inlying Ihe men and made arrangements with me to send him 
Hie.se (lepiiiy slieriffs. 

('iiairniaii Wai.sii. i am advi-sed by the otlier members of tlie commission 
Unit you said you did not know wlio was paying tliem. 

Mr. l''Auii. I said tliat at tlie beginning, but tlien I rofre.sI>e<l my memory and 
.said I liad liad tliis talk with Jlr. Matte.son, and it was the only talk I had 
laid during llie strike aiionl tlie payment of lliese men, and it was the only 
OIK'—at tlie liegintiing of (lie strike; I tiiink it was after it was eallisl in 
Trinidad. I .say, 1 tmdersiood at tliat time that I was lo furnisli tliese men, 
and I natiirall'y siipiiosed tliat lliey were getting tlieir money from tliat 
concern. 

t'liiiirmaii W.m.sm. Now, do I nniler.stand you that you did not make any 
exiimiiiaiion iiilo liie eliaraeter of tliese men? 

Jlr. I■'.tlll!. 1 did nol. sir. 

Cliairiiiaii Wai.sii. .\iii1 tlieir uualitications. Tliey could liave got, so far as 
you were e.ineenied. a murilerer, a risl-liauded nuirderer, and given him one 
of your coninii.ssions? 

Mr. l■'Alll!. So far as I know. 

(’Iiairniaii Wai.sii. So far as you know? 

Jlr. I-'aiiii. Ves. sir. 

('Iiairniiin Waisii. Itiit tliat was left to Hie company? 

Jlr. Fakii. So far as ! know. 

('Iiairniaii Wai.sii. .And (lie arming of tlie men was left to tlie company. 

Mr. Faiik. Tlie arming of tlie men was eiilier left lo tlie men tlieiiiselve.s or 
to iln* 

(’Iininujin \V.\i.>ii. And you just turnod loose 32(.) of lliom on your coiiuminiiy. 
and Unit was liefore lliere'was any call for llio milida or any cause tor troulile. 
Did you not tliink tliai might cause disturliiince in your comity? 

Mr. Faiik. Tliey were not turned loose. Tlie.so men were stationed at eertaiu 
properlies (o laite care of tliem. 

('liairiiitin Wai.sii. Did yon have charge of them yourself? 

■Mr. Faiiii. To a ceriain extent. 

Chairman Wai.sii. To what e.xteiit did you liave cinirge of liieiii? 

Jlr. Faiiii. Tliey were lo reiiort lo me any violence. 

(.'hairnian WAi.sit. Wliat is IlialV 

Mr. Fauk. Tliey were to r,'|iort to me any violence. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Report to you any violence? 

Mr. Faiiii. Ves, sir. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. How many reiiorls did you get from lOjiifanio (’astro? 

Mr. Faub. I don't know tlie man. 

Ohalrman Wai.sii. dr from Joseiili Aiicliesler? 

Mr. Faiik. I don't know iiiiii. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Fernandez Ateiicio? 

Mr. F.Miit. I don't know as I got any. 

Chairman Wai.sii. W. JI. Arnold? 

Mr, Fark. AV. JI. Arnold is a ranchman out at tlio foot of Spaiiisli Peak. 

Chairniiin Walsh. Did you get a reiiort from him? 

Mr. Fakk. I got a report from him after the Aguilar miiie.s were Imriicd, that 
a bunch of jiiaiple liad conic up to ids liouse afoot—walked up tliere and asked 
him for sheller. 

Chairmiin Walsh. Was Unit at the time lie was commissioned, or was Unit 
the time you comniissioned him? 

Mr. Farr. Oli, lie is one of my iisiud olllcers; been commissioned Imtore. 

Chairman Walsh. .1. B. .Arigoii? 

Mr. F’arr. Never got any report from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Felix Alieyta? 

Jlr. Fasb. Never got any. 
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Chairman Walsh. Where was he located? 

Mr. Fash. Lives on a runeli 7 miles west of i.u Vela—a sheep luan ami 
farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid jou ever L'ei any reitorl from Ajitiy JlartinezV 
Mr. Fabk. I don't recall him. 

Chairman Walsu. Do you know him at all'; 

Mr. Fakh. Ancio Martinez'? 

Clialrman Walsh, ies; Ancio iMurtinez'.' 

Mr. i'Aitu. 1 don't know the man; didn't know he was carrying a deptuy 
slierlff's paper. I gue.ss tliere must he sojiie mistake in llie name. 

Chairiuuu Wa/.sii. You never got any reiiort from liiiu'? 

Mr. Fauk. f\'o, sir; not to my recollection. 

Chairman Walsu. Well, did you ever get any fr(jm any of the Martinez 
you have on here—you have 10 on lids iiage. Did you ever get a reiwrt from 
them'? 

Mr. Fauk. I couldn't say, sir. 

Cliairmau Wai.sh. Do you know wliere they were located'? 

Mr. Faku. 1 do not, vvitliout 1 heur.l ihe lirsi name. If you call the first 
name, 1 prohahly could tell you. 

Chairman Wai.su. 1’. J. Martinez; tvliere tttis he locaied'? 

Mr. F.vitit. 1 don't remmuher. 

Cliairmau Walsu. J. C. Mariiuezi 
Mr. I'’ak[L 1 don't rememher. 

Cliairman Walsh. Jloyse.s Marlinez; where was he located? 

Mr. Fakh. Well, now, he is Id miles nurlli of Walsen. 

Chairman Walsh. Antonio Jlarlliiez; where is he located? 

Mr. Faiib. I don't remomhor the man. 

Cliairman \Yalsu. Have yon any reeoril in your ollico lliai would .sluiw wliere 
tliese men were located—wliat miue.s? 

Mr. Fakh. t have none. 

Chairman Walsu. Did they report to anyone liut you? 

Mr. Faiik. I eould mil say as to tlnd. 

Cliairmau Walsu. Do .vou know how many lioiirs iier day lliey remained on 
duty? 

Mr. Fakh. I do not. 

Cliidrmaii WAi,.sii. I'o you know wind Spccilic orders were given llieiii'; 

Mr. Fakh. .\o, sir. 

Cliairmau Walsh. .Vfler liiey got to tlio.se mines'? 

Mr. Fakh. 1 do mil. 

Cliuirnuui Wai.su. 'I'liere i\(>re none given l.iy you? 

Mr. Fakk. No, sir; tliere were orders given Ijy me to tlio.se men to protect the 
property iiiid rejiort to me any violence. I gave tlieiu llial, ortler myself 
when they left niy oltiee. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsu. I lldiik Hint is all. you may lie excused. 

We will now slami adjourned until Immorrow morning at HI o'clock. 
(Thereniion, at 4.S0 o’clock |). in., the further proceedings were adjourned 
until the following day, Tluirsday. Dei'emher Id, UUI, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


Dkmlu. Colo.. ’J hiir.iilan, December JO, JOI!). 
Present: Cliuirman Wal.sli. Commissioners Ihdiard. ii'Connell. Lennon, (lar- 
rctson, and Weiiistock. 

(.'Indrnmn Walsu. The commission will please he in order. 

Cnpt. Harold G. Garwoial. 

TESTIMON'r OF CAPT. HAROLD Q. GARWOOD. 

Chairman Walsu. What Is your name, please? 

Capt. GARWtKin. Harold G. Garwood. 

Clmirinaii IValsh. Where do you reside? 

Capt. Garwooii. I reside In the city of Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon resided in the State of Colorado? 

Capt. Gakwood. About 22 years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is your position in civil lif(>? 

Capt. Garwood. I am a surgeon. 

Chairman AVai.sh. .\iu1 how long have you heeu pnictidug your profession? 
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Capt. Gakwood. Since 1904, sir. 

<Jhnlriiiiin Wai.sh. Arc ii niciiibcr of the Coloriulo National (Jtinrd? 

Copt. Garwood. I am, sir. 

Cliairman W.m.kh. .hist (lescrllio .vmir compnn.v. please. 

(tapt. Garwood. I am a captain of a troop of cavalry located In this city. 

Ghalrnian Wai.sh. .\nd wliat Is ,vour rank ? 

(lapt. Garwood. 1 am a captain, sir. 

tlhalriHan Wai.sh. Were yon detailed durin;' the coal-mine troubles? 

Capt. Garwood. 1 was ordered to go Into the field; yes, sir. 

Ghalrnian Wai-Sii, What field? 

Capt. Garwood. The southern field. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From whom did you receive your orders? 

Capt. Garwood. Why. I received a telephone message about 1 or 2 o'clock In 
the morning—well, no, I think it was rather—it was after the cars had stopped, 
jirobably between 32 and 1 o’clock In the morning. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What date? 

Capt. Garwood, of the night of Octoher 28, I believe. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 391:>? 

Capt. Garwood. 3913. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long were you in the field? 

Capt. Ciarwood. Well, just about si.v months, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'lease sketch as brietly as you can where you were during 
the six month.s. 

Capt. Garwood. We went with the detachment first from Denver to Trinidad, 
and very soon after our arrival—in about throe or four day.s—we were sent to 
Iielagua from Trinidad; and from Delagua we were sent to Aguilar, and stayed 
in Aguilar ahout three mmiths and left there on the 3st of February and went 
back to Trinidad; and stayi'd at Trinidad the rest of the time we were in the 
field, except for a shoi-t time I hat we were statioiu'd at l.udlow after we were 
leealled. 

triiairman W.alsh. Were you among those that were in Denver at the time 
of the l.udlow incident? 

Capt. Garwood. Yes, sir; I was here, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Did you personally, or your company, have any collisions 
with the coiitestanis during the time you wore in the field? 

Capt. Garwood. By “contestants” you mean the strikers? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did vou have any active service, you might call it; any 
fights? 

Capt. Garwood. There was no firing by my company, or my troop, ns a troop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. There has bc-en something said. Captain, about the use of 
mine giianls in the militia. Were there any such in your trooiiV 

Capt. Garwood. I think, if my meinory serves me correctly, that there were 
enlisted in my organization fa'riiaps l.o or 2.1 men who had beim employed ns 
mine guards. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did those men come into your troop? 

Capt. Garwood. Jly memory' does not serve me ns to the dates exactly, hut 
my first llentenaiit was sent to Sojiris to enlist some of these men when ho was 
stationeil at .\guilar: 1 don't know ttie exact dali-. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When was It, approximately, with referenee to the time 
you were called out? 

Capt. Garwood. You mean called out from here? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir; called out In Octoher, 1913? 

Capt, Garwood. I judge it was about a month or six weeks after tlint time, 
hut I am not positive heeaiise I have not my enlistineiil papers. 

Cliairman tYAi.sH. Who was the first lieutenant sent to Sopris to enlist these 
mine guards? 

Capt. Garwood. HIs name was <lorry T.awreiiee, the first lieutenant of my 
troop. 

Chalrmaii Wai.sh. By whose order was he sent? 

Capt. Garwood. He was sent hy the order of Gen, Chase. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many men are there in a platoon? 

Capt. Garwood. A platoon of cavalry? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Capt. Garwood. A troop of cavalry at the present time consists of about 70 
enlisted men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please describe for us, will you, the organization of the 
niifitia, just how it is organized from the top down, beginning with the author- 
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ity mid KOliig right down, mid how tlioy m-o sulxlivldod Into siinnds or iilntoons, 
nnd how It Is. 

Cnpt. CiAKwooD. Do yon uietiu in the cavnlry or wliole guard? 

Clniirmnn Walsh. Well, cavalry; well, give the wliole hnsinesn. 

(.'apt. Gabwood. Well, that varies In different State.s. 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, I mean from October 13, during Ihe time you were in 
service. 

('apt. Gabwood. Well, there was taken from here—of course tiiere were in¬ 
fantry, cavalry, and a battery of artillery taken from here, and a portion of 
Ihe Second Infantry was sent from tlie southern iinrt id' the Stale. Now, this 
detachment from Denver, or the companie.s from Denver, the cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry were joineil by a portion of the Second Infantry from the south¬ 
ern part of the State, sent to Trinidad, and a portion of the First Infaniry; and 
ti iiortion of the Second Infantry was .sent to Walsenhurg and divided. So a 
portion of tlie First Infantry nnd a poi-tion of the Second Infantry were sta¬ 
tioned at Trinidad, and a portion of the First Infantry and a portion of (he 
Second Infantry were stationed at IVnIsenImrg. One troop of cavaliy was at 
Walsenhurg and a battery of artillery and cavalry; two troops of cavalry were 
stationed at Q'rinidad; and after they had been tliere some time, ray troop of 
cavalry wa.s sent awa.v, leaving one troo|) of cavalry statiimed at Trinidad, 
with a Iiortion of the First and Second Infantry and artillery. 

Chairnian WAi.sit. Now, describe tbe organization—how many men in a 
troop, how many men In a platoon, and how many men in a comptiny, going into 
ihe 11011011.11 of it, as it was there. 

('apt. Gakwooii. Well, some of the organizations did not have a fnll comple¬ 
ment of men. .My troo]!, when we left Denver, consisted of perhap.s 30 men. and 
I don’t know how many tliere were in tlie other troop that was sent (here, 
lirobably about the same number; and I think (he same number, iirobnbly, in the 
signal corps; and the battery, I think, had perhaiis a larger percentage of men 
than I had; and tbe companies of infantry, I think, ranged from )irobably 2.3 
t.i 30 or 40 iiKMi. Each one of these organizations, except Ihe signal corps—(be 
cavalry is divided into two platoons, if there is a snlliclent nnniber of men for 
that inirpose. 

('hairnian Walsh. Consisting of how many men? 

('apt, Gabwooii. Well, if they liave a full Irixip of cavalry it consists of 
about 30 or 35 men to each platoon, which is commanded liy a lieutenant, tile 
lirst lientenant commanding tlie first platoon and Ihe second lieutenant com¬ 
manding tbe second [ilatoon; and tiien tliere are nonconnnissioned otlicers ap¬ 
pointed as there are a nnmlier of men—as these men arc desirable, men are 
appointed noncoinmiasloned officers. 

Chairman WAi.sir. What was tlie name of (his lirsi lienleiiaiit sent lo Soiiris? 

Cajit. Gakwooii. His name wa.s Garry Lawrence. 

Cliairman Walsh. And bow many men did you say lie Inal enlisted that 
were mine guards, if tliey had been mine guards? 

('apt. G.akwood. I couldn't say positively, but, I tiilnk. 15 or 25. 

Chairnian Walsh. .‘\nd were they afterwards under yonr command? 

Capi. Gakwooii. A portion of them were, ,ve.s; those that we succeeded in 
getting to come to Aguilar. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand this lientenant was sent there for the 
express purpose of getting men who were mine guards? 

('apt. GAiiwoon. Well, I don't know that it wa.s nect'ssarlly hl.s mission to en¬ 
list mine guards; but it was of tliose men who—the way I understood it—who 
liad been employed aliont the luliies in dilVercnt capacitie.s, probably as mine 
guards; nnd on account of the fact (bat my troop was not up to its full 
strength, be was sent over there to get these enlistments. 

Chairman Walsh. And he got how many, you say? 

Cnpt. G.AKWOon. Between 15 nnd 25, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tliat is all. Yon will be excused, 

TESTIMONY OP CAPT. PHILIP S. VAN OISE. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease state your name. 

Cnpt. VAN CiSE. Philip S. van Clse. 

(lhairman Walsh. And what Is yonr profession in elvll life? 

Cnpt. VAN CisE. Attorney at law. 

Ctalrman Walsh. How long have you been praetlclng law? 
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Capt. VAN- CisK. Since 1900, 

Cliulrman Waj,.sh. Wliero wece you ('diiciited? 

Ciipt. VAN CtsK. State university. 

Cliaiiniiin W'ai.sh. Colorado? 

Oapt. VAN Cisi;. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W,\i,sh. How loni; liave you lived in tlie State? 

Oapt. VAN CisE. Since 1900. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a practicinR lawyer In the city <j1! Denver? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. I am. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Were you connected with tiie Colorado National (.iuard? 

■ Capt. VAN CisE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai,ah. Kindly state your connection with It. 

Oapt. van CisE. 1 'was ca|iiain of Company K of tlie First Infantry. 

Chairman 'W.u.sir. Upon what date was Company K called out? 

Capt. VAN CisE. The 2Stli of October, 1913. 

Ciiairman Walsh. I wish you would briefly state your expiTlence to tlie coni- 
ml.sslon, Captain, from the time you were called out until you retired from the 
field. 

Capt. VAN Ct,se. I will refer to iny report for my data, 

Chalrmaii Walsh. Be.aiii with tlie date you were called out, where you wi're, 
and tile service you rendered. 

Capt. VAN CisE. What do you want, the facts that occurred down there? 

Chiilnnan Wai.sh. No; not the facts that occurred. I want you to keep in 
mind W'hen you were called out and where you were sent. 

Capt. VA.N ('I.SE. I wins called out on llie L’.Stli of Detober. We reaelied 
Trinidad about mldnlKht that niKht. I stayed in Trinidad until the 1st of 
Novemlier, when I was ordered to Ludlow. And I was at Ludfow from tlie 
Lst of Novemlier until tlie 1.3th of March. I was recalled from the, field witli niv 
company on the 13th of March, and a;;iiin sent into tlie field on tlie 23d of April; 
readied I.udlow tlie 21tli, was allowed to return to Denver on tlio 2ritli, and 
returned to the field tlie night of tlie 25tli of April; was tliere iiiilil tlie 3dtli of 
Afirll, when I came back to Denver. 

Chnlriiiaii Wai.dsii. Now, plea.se state liriclly all you experience as an officer 
during the entire striki'. 

(iapt. VAN CisE. Ill wliat wiiy do you mean, Mr. Walsh? 

Chairman IVal.sh. Well, for instance, liow you were received wiion you went 
there, whether or not any had feeling grew up between llie guards ami tlie citi¬ 
zens or tlie strikers, and llie iiicideiils connected witli it—in fad, your entire 
experience and oliservation wliile you were down lliore. 

Capt. VAN CisE. We readied lYinidad ntiont midnight of the niglit of October 
2S and stayed in tlie railroad yards overnight. The next morning we found a 
large niimher of strikers in the depot grounds, wild seemed to lie favorable; 
there was no iiiifrieiidl.v di'iiionstration by any of tliom, nor was there any un¬ 
friendly demonstration while we were in Trinidad. We went to I.udlow, readied 
there about noun of Novemlier 1. All the troop.s tliat were in the 'I’rinldad dis¬ 
trict went up togettier—tlie artillery, the cavalry, and the infantry—and we 
marched past the I.udlow tent colony. Tlie entire colony turned out to receive 
us. They lined both sides of Ihe road with their liand; the women and diildren 
had flags and were singing tlieir union songs and gave us a very fine demotistra- 
tlon of good feeling. 

My company was stationed at I.udlow aliout SOO or l.OOf) yiirds from tlie I.ud¬ 
low strikers’ colony and aiiout 600 yards from the depot. 

Company L of tlie First Infantry was .sent to Ha.stings and Delagua, and 
Company A of the First Infantry from Denver was .sent to llerwiiid Canyon. 

There was one company of tlie National Guard at that time. Company B, Reo- 
ond Infaiilry, wliidi I understand was ciilied out by the slierlfT aliout two weeks 
before that to jirotect tlie mining properties. That was up the canyon at that 
time. 

Our relations with the strikers were very friendly for some little time. We 
pigyed football witli ttiem and seemed to be getting along all right. The day wo 
reached Ludlow a demand was made for guns. 

Ciiairman IVat.sh. What date was that? 

Capt. VAN Oise. November I. 

Chairman Walsh. November I? 

Capt. van Oise. Yes; on that date a demand was made for guns. Oapt. Dorn, 
of G Company, with his cotnpaiiy were to receive the guns, while K Company 
stood out on tlie outside on guard. A few guns were turned over at that time. 
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Chairman Wamh. About how many? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I will SCO if I linvo the list here. I do not know. I do not 
tliink there were very many—about l.T or 16 yuns there—bnt I couldn’t state 
of my own knowledge. 

Now, our orders at Ludlow were to keep the union and nonunion men apart. 
Gen. Cliase thougiit that wouiii be tiie best wtiy to avoid fri<'lion. And so our 
oriiers were to cover alt triiiris uitti ii detail, a sergeant and 10 men, and to 
allow no one on the detatt platform exceitt iieoiile who bad legitiiuate business 
there, exceitt we would allow three repreaentative.s of the strikers to be on tlie 
platform to see no .strike breakers came In. If any of the strike breakers came 
in we were to arrest tliem and lo hold litem for disposition. 

The 2d of November I made a ilcmand on tl»‘ colony for some more guns, anil 
John Weinberger was in charge of the colony at that time, and he turned In l.'i 
guns, most of them Winchesli'r rille.s, hut one .Army .Springfleld rille. 'riiat 
afternoon we arrested a Mexican strike Itreaker. wlio was armed willi a howie 
knife, and sent him out of the district. 

On Monday, November ,6, on demand by my.self, 17 more rifles were turned 
over by the colonists. 

Cliairrnan M'.'i.sir. From wliose hands—Weinhergor? 

Capt. v.\N Ci.sK. Weinberger again; yes. 

On Tue.sday we took up two more from tlie camp on demand, and we searcheil 
the town of Ludlow itself. IV'e took 11 guns and 7 revolvers from tlie town. 

Chairman W.w.sii. Were tliey taken off tlie iier.son of the individuals lhal had 
them or taken out of the houses? 

Caiit. v.\N Ci.sK. IVo searclieil tlie hoiisi's in most cases: we went to tlie houses 
and asked for the guns, and they were delivered over witliout any trouble. 
Searcli was made, while the owners of tlie houses acre present, of various 
receptacle.s that tlie men looked info and no guns were found hidden except In 
the hou.se of I he Greeii baker. 

Chairman W.M.sir. Did you search all of the houses or ,iust those in which 
you suspected arms were hidden? 

Capt. v.vN Ctse. No, sir; our order was to search every one- 

Ciiairman W.M.sir (interrupting). You use tiie term “gun." What do ,vou 
mean by that term? 

Ca|)t. v.\N CisE, A revolver, rille, shotgun, or .22 rifle, ,\iid we were also look¬ 
ing for ammunition. We made a demand on an Italian storekee|ier for gums, 
and he said tliat he did not liave any. We made a search and found a .to Colt 
hidden among some dress goods, and we searched, and in a refrigerator we 
found about a thousand rounds of ammunition and a IVinchester rifle and one or 
two revolvers. 

Cbairni.m MDi.sir. 'Wlio was that? 

Capt. v,\N CrsE. An Italian stori'kceper. .And ive were Informed tlint a Greek 
baker had a large amiumt of arms and ammunition in bis place. lie was not 
there wlien we went there, but tliere was an nssistnnt of Ids there, and he said 
tiuit (here was nothing (here. 

Chairman W.M.sir. Was the iiresiimptinn or general reputation in (lie nelghlior- 
liood tliiit hiitb of tliese men were friimdly to tlie strikers? 

Capt. v.\N CisE. IVe knew notliiiig about tlie Ilalian storekeeper, but the Greek 
baker was .said to be friendly lo the striliei’s. Wi' searehed tlie iilaee tlioroiigbly, 
and tinder the floor, after taking up some lioards, we found aliimt a thousand 
rounds of niiiimiiiillon. And tlien we went iiiislairs into tlie loft and we found 
three or four guns hidden tliere, and we also found four or live revolvers, mostly 
new and high elass. 

AVben we were going tliroiigli tlie liakery tiie balcer's assistant was witli us, 
and we opimed the door of a dresser ami found tliese revolvers I spoke of. and 
found about two or tliree lnindri>d dollars In money; and wo bad tlie as.sislniit 
count tills money, and we did not touch it until the as.sistant bad counted it. 
The claim was made that some of this money was stolen, bnt after making .stieli 
claim in the Trindad Free Press that tlie money was stolen he haeked up and 
said the money was all right. That was the only complaint made at that time. 

On Saturday, November 8, Mr. Fox. the foreman of the Vlctor-Ainericaii Fuel 
Co.’s railway that operates from Hastings and Di'higua to Trinidad, had engaged 
about 12 Mexican trackmen to work on the tracks. They got off of the train 
at Ludlow and started up the track toward Hastings, and as tliey started uji 
the track toward Hastings I think every man in the Ludlow tent colony started 
out after them, and the colony swarmed like a beehive, and they run toward 
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the traok In order to Intercept these men. Maj. Kennedy, who was stationed at 
Ludlow In charge of the district, ordered me to take a detail to head off the men 
tntm the colony, and I did so. The Mexicans had not gone more than four or 
five hundred yards up the track when some shots were fired at them from the 
hills. We tried to learn who fired them, but could not fin<l out. On Investigation 
it was found that these men were not strike breakers, but they were railroad 
workmen, and they were allowed to go to work. 

Along about Novemlier 12 a negro strike breaker from Dclagua quit work and 
wanteil to go back to Denver, and went down to the station and claimed to have 
been intlmldatetl by the strikers down there, and came over and begged for pro¬ 
tection. I went over to the depot with him personally, and he was a little ahead 
of me, and he went around a corner of one of the cars standing there there 
were about five strikers there that attempted to assault him. There were five 
strikers In the group, Init only one attempted to strike him. The others did 
notidng. I arrested tliat man and took him to camp. 

On the 14tli of November we were Instructed to cover the Ramey mine of the 
Huerfano Mining Co., about a mile and one-half from Ludlow, and placed a 
iletall over there, and that detail remained until some time in February, wlieu 
it was released. 

On the 2r>tli day of Noveniljoi' I received an order from Oen. Chase to allow 
no one to leave tlie I.udlow tent colony. A few days before Relcher had lieen 
murdered in Trinidad, and it was suspected that some of the men implicated 
were hiding in the colony. I took a detail of men down ami surrounded the 
colony, ami lliere was a great de;d of excitemeni over the colony being sur¬ 
rounded. The men left their tents and hail several meetings, Cliarles Costa, 
wlio was Inter killed in tlie battle of I.udlow, came up from outside and wanted 
to get Into tlie colony. His wife was with him and both were quite, violent in 
their language. We allowed them to go in; and tlioso in the colony were very 
alnisive. '^'lien I went to the leaders and told tliem that no more threats would 
be allowed, and I.oiiie. tlie Creek, did very effective work in getting the men 
quiet, and lie cooperated with us. 

Shortly after December, lOl.S, we received this order, Oeneral Order No. 17, 
as follows: 

Ceneral Orders, 1 lJi;.vDQ['.viiTKi!s Mii.it.miv District of (toi.oKAiio, 

-No. 17. J Trinidiiil, Culo., Xoiciiihir 2.S, l!)IS. 

• The following is published for tlie inforiiiation and guidance of all concerned: 

Cliaiiter lljtl, se.ssioii laws 11X17. page -tsti. Laws of Colorado: That it shall he 
unlawful for any person, persons, company, corporation, society, association, or 
organization of any kind doing business in this State by himself, themselves, his, 
its. or their agents or attorneys to induce, inlliience. persuade, or engage work¬ 
men to change from one place to anotlier In tills Slate or to bring workmen of 
any cla.ss or calling into this State to work in any of the departments of labor 
in this State tlirougli or hy means of false or deceptive repre.sentations, false 
advertising, or fnl.se pretenses concerniiig the kind and cliaracler of tlie work 
to lie done or amount and cliaracler of tlie conqiensation to he paid for such 
work, or the sanitary or other conditions of the employment, or ns In the exist¬ 
ence or nonexistence of a strike or lockout pending between employer and eni- 
ployee. or failing to state in any advertisement, proposal, or contract for the 
employment that there Is a strike, lockout, or other labor troubles at the place 
of the proposed eniploynient, when In fact such strike, lockout, nr other labor 
troiililes tlien actually exist at such jilace, shall be deemed ns false advertise¬ 
ment and misrepresentation for the purposes of tills act. 

lly command of Den. Chase: 

A. H. Williams, 

Major, Atljiitant OrncraVs Deparhnent, Adjutant Gcnrrat. 

Before that order was received no strike lireakers were alloweil to come into 
the district, or, if they did, they were promptly arrested and sent out, and be¬ 
fore. I received that order, except In the one or two Instances I have mentioned, 
there had been absolutely no friction between the company and the strikers. 

On the 30th of November Ma.|. Kenneily was in command of the district. On 
that date he was In Trinidad on other duty and I was In command at Ludlow. 
I was awakened that morning about 5..S0 or 0 o’clock by Bernardo Verdi, the 
Italian leader of the colony, who came to my tent In a very excited condition 
and told me in broken English that there was a large tralnload of strike break¬ 
ers coming into the district and that they would not stand for It. He said, “ If 
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those people come In, we kill them; if you protect them, we kill you.’’ I told 
him the governor’s orders were that no strike breakers should be allowed to 
come into the district, and he could be assured of that, and if they did they 
would he arrested and deported; and I also assured him that If they did come 
in they would be protected, and he left me with the threat that If we protected 
tliem In any way there would be trouble. 

Under orders, we had been covering the depot with a detail of 10 men and a 
sergeant. That day there was a long string of coal cars on the track wlilch 
completely hid tlie depot from the military camp. The railroad was up on a 
high embankment and the colony was concealed from our camp. 

t'liairman Wai.sii. At Ludlow? 

t'aiit. VAN CisE. Yes. 

(lhairman Wai.sii. Where was your camp? 

('apt. v.i.N Cr.sK. Immediately west of the sliilioii. 

Chairman Walsh, And what is known ns the water tank is immediately 
south? 

(’apt. van ('i.se. Yes: and (ho strikers’ colony was Immediately north of the 
station. The sand cut that figured in tiie battle is almost east, ami the Ludlow 
station is in the center. 

The sergeant and tlie men went to the .station ahout half an hour hefore train 
time. The sergeant phoned me that almost the entire colony was down at the 
depot spoiling for trouble. I at once ordered my first lieutenant to form tlie 
comnuind under arms and took two sergeant,s and went to see what was the 
trouble. When I got to the depot it looked like every man and woman in the 
colony wa.s there. I'hey were swarming all over the tracks and depot grounds, 
and a large nuinher of rocks covered the grounil around there. Ludlow is an 
adobe country and there are no rocks there, hut at thi.s time there wi're a large 
lunnlier of rocks ahout the sire of your list that covered the rom^, and tho 
wonam were all armed with cluhs. a large numlier of which were haschall hats 
studdi'd with .sjiikes that bristled like maces. They had a lot of hoards covered 
with spikes, and a numlier of limlis of trc'es witli sharpened branches. I had 
the detail tlx bayonets and we inanagwl to clear tin' depot grounds and the 
tracks without mucli troulih'. AY<' drove them out ratlier easily. Tliiui they 
lined up In the road east of the dcimt, and (he womim all formed in the front 
rank, with the men behind. The women were hrnndishing their war cluhs and 
were very violent, hut the men were generally (piiet; the women were cursing 
in violent fashion. 

(‘ommissioner Weinstock. In English? 

Capt. v.\x ('isE. Yes. Thi‘ situaiioii looked lilo‘ there was going to he 
trouble, and while we did not know that any strike breakers were coming in, 
there was a possibility that they might. I got the tliree leaders, (lus Weiii- 
hurg, Tom .lones, and Bernardo Verdi, and told them tlnyv would have to 
lake the people back to the colony, and they saiil they would not do so. Then 
I ordered one of my sergeants to draw a revolver and told the sergeant if 
anything hniipened to shoot Ihem. I told the num I would hold them respon- 
sihh' for the aetions of the strikers. The riop'rs tlid not like this, and a good 
many disiiorsed. Itefore the train came two-thirds of them had gone hack to 
the colony. 

fihairmnn W.d.Kii. What did llie leaders say tliey were doing lliere? 

(hipt. VAN Oise. Tliat they came to g(>t lliose strike lireakers if ttiey got off 
of that train. 

Comnilssloner Wkinstock. How many of tliem wm-e tliere? 

Oapt. VAN Oise, Five or six strike lireakers. 'I’hey were .sent haek on the 
same train to Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. What was the dal,’ of lhal? 

Capt. VAN C'lSE. The ,S0th of November. That afternoon, in alnindance of 
caution, I brought the entire company to the depot and estnhlished u line 
about 150 yards north of the depot, between tho depot and the colony, and 
allowed no one from the colony to come closer to the depot than that. 

Then the blizzard began on the 2d of Dceeinlier, and I really believe that If 
the blizzard had not come at that time .serious trouble would have happened 
that year; hut the blizzard kept everybody shut up closely In their tents, and 
during that time the governor changed his order and allowed the strike 
breakers to come into the colony. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were in your company at that time? 

Capt. van Cise. At the depot 10 men and 3 sergeants; all told In my com¬ 
pany at that time I had about 96 men. 
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Chairman Walsh. How were these men—had tUe-se men in your company 
been rt'crnited? 

fJapt. VA.N Ci,sK. Originally niy company was composed almost entirely of 
college men—college graduates. At this time very few had been released, but 
I hud a large numlmr of other recruits. I went into the field with 47 men 
and ii ollicers, and Inter !'> r('Joined, and so, in my company I had 55 or 58 
of the original members. Many of my men were buHlnes.s and professional 
men and iiad to leave, and I laid to get otlier.s to take their places; so some 
of my men came back to Denver and opened recruiting agencies there. They 
were Instructed to be careful in the clu.s.s of men tliey got and to send the men 
down as soon as po,s.sihle. and we took in a large number of recruits. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Did any of your recruits consi.st of mine guards at that 
time? 

Capt. VA.N' Ci.sE. I did not know it at that time, but I found later that there 
were two mine guards in my company. One of them, Kohmeaclier, faihal to 
pa.ss a physical examination in Denver, lie came down with a large number 
of recruit.s, and when he got tiiere he had neitlier enlistment pai)era ia)r phy.slcal 
examination i)lank, and he .said that th('.v liad evidently been lo.st. I enlisted 
him and I found he was almost blind and C(aTld not .see acro.ss the .street, and 
he was useless either as a mine guard or a .stjldier. I did not know timt he was 
a mine guard until after lie got back to Denver, and he beliaved himself very 
well while in the Held. The oilier man was a man by the name of (Irittith. 
who had iieen working at Delagna. Two of my men knew liim. and told me 
they had a frietal at Delagna that they wanted to enlist, and askixl me to 
enlist him. I !isl;ed them if tlie man was a mine guard, and his friends .said 
no. I enlisted him and lie stayed in the cianpany about a month and then 
deserted. I found out afterwards that he was a mine guard. Those were tlie 
only two I h.ad. 

ChainiiVin Walsh. Did you at any other lime have any mine guards in your 
company? 

Capt. VAN Clse. No, sir. 

Chairman IVal.sh. Proceetl, if you please. 

Capt. VAN Ct.sF,. On the 121 h of December I found that five of my new men 
had liroken into a saloon belonging to Pete Mmiteneli, of liameyviile, and rolilied 
him of about $42 worth of liquor, cigars, and cigarettes. Afterwards we got 
all of the men and they were taken before a court-martial and tried, and two 
of tlie men were seiUenced to serve terms in the county jail and stayed there 
until we left tlie field; the olliers were given fine.s and returned to duty. 

(thairnian Wal.sh. Were they Colorado men? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Twm were. Three of them were ex-Tle,gulars. I found that 
one of them had b<‘en dislionoralily di.schargisl from the Army and served time 
in Leavenworth. Another had forgial Ids discharge jiajicrs from the Army, and 
a thin] had a good diseliarge from tlie Army. 

Shortly after Christmas our tnllkmau, I’ete Itey, Informed me that he eoald 
not give us any more milk, becau.se lie was told by tlie loaders of tlie colony 
that if he furni.stied u.s milk they would not buy any from him, and lie said 
that as we bought only 5 gallons and the colony liouglit 25 he could not give us 
any more milk. I iihoned Cus Weiiiliui'ger al. Hie colony and asked liim about 
it, and told him tlie relalioiis between oiirse|\(>s and the colony laid always 
been jilea.sant and that no friction Imd occurred. Our men could go into the 
colony at any time, unarmed, either as indiviiliials or in groups. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they do so? 

Capt. VAN CisE. At times; yes, sir. I askeii him why they had taken tills 
position alionf the milkman, and he said; “Your men have been abusing our 
W'omen.” I asked him for specific Instance.s, and he was imable to give me any. 
He said; “Weil, the policy of tlie union ks tlmt we are not going to help the 
troops out in any furflier way; and if we can prevent thorn from getting sup¬ 
plies, we will do so.” I informed Gen. Cliiise, and he dlreeted us to take nil of 
ilie milk, and tliat was done. 

On the 2»th of December George Shepard, a negro in the colony, shot and 
killed Kid Morgan, another negro in the colony, wutii a .38 revolver. It was a 
cold-blooded murder, and he was sent later to tlie penitentiary by the civil 
authorities. As a result of timt murder I found a large number of arms con¬ 
cealed in tlie colony, and I so reported to tlie general. As a result, on the Slat 
of December tlie general ordered a search to be made of the tent colony for 
arms. Several organigatlons of the troops took part In that, and we took up 
35 l ilies at tliat time. Lieut. Linderfelt’s organization was stationed outside op 
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guard, but did not take part in the search. Most of tlie.se rifles we found in tlic 
seetlou of the colony belonging to tlie Greek strikers, and nli of tiiein were i?oii- 
cealeil under tlie floor or between tiie tents or liiiiilen oiitsitlo in pile.s of iislies. 

On the 4th of January tiie Victor-Ainerican Ftiel Co. reported a casi' of one of 
their uien tieing detained in tiie colony against iiis wili, slating tliat the man 
wanted to return to work. I went to tlie colony and asked for tlie iiiiin and had 
a good deal of difliculty in finding liiiii. In fact, three tiieii were said to lie lield 
down tliere, I got tliein out and told lliem tliat if tiiey wanted to stay out on 
strike tliey could, or if they wished to do so tliey hud a rigid to leave tlie colony. 
One of them .said he wanted to go back to work, and tlie oilier stayisl in the 
colony. I sent a detail willi tlie mail that wanted to leave, and file men lliere 
were generally peaceiihle and ipiiet, hut one threw ii rock iit this man, and I had 
him arresteil and sent to the eamp. 

On tlie 8th of January Lieut. Linderfcit and a patrol of his men were riding 
past the colony when Coriil. Ciitlihertson's Imrst* sliiiiiMed over a Imrhed wire 
tliat was streteiieil across llie road, and Corpl. Ciillilierison was tlirowii from Ids 
hor.se and his skull sligldly fraetiired. Tlie lieutenant claimed that (lie biirtied 
wire had lieen strelelied across tiie road liy iiie .strikers. 

Chairman IValsh. IVliat iieutemiiit? 

Giipl. VAN Ci.sK. Lieut, Liiiderfelt. In fad, tliere liad been no haihcd wire 
neross tlie road before. As (lie result of that all tlieiiarlied-wlre feiiee anmnd llie 
colony was taken down hy tlie lieiilemint. Tlie strikers also elaimed Hint day 
there was a young Greek assaulted at tlie de|sit by Lieut. Linderfelt. One of 
tiie oilier ofl'icers in tlie l aiiiii investigated. So 1 know iiothiiig abotil that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliiit ollieer iiivestigaled'; 

Ciild. VAN (.'isK. Lieut. l>oll. J lielieve. made th.' iiivi'siigafion. You see Mu.1. 
Kennedy was back at I.tidlow in eliar.ge of tiie ciiiiiii, so 1 iiad notliing' to do 
with that. 

On the I2(li of .iaimary we arrested 11 strikers in tlie vleiiiliy of tlie Jliier- 
fano mine. It was l•lili!lled lliey were ereaiiii.g a disturliaiiee over lliere. Tlie 
su[)eriiiteiident of tlie mine said they liiid lieim calling ids wife a gmid matiy 
names and laid been making tlireats: so lliey were arrested atid hroiight to 
camp for iiivestigafioii. On tliat same day tlie rancii of tjeorge Georgeoiii, 
0 tidies norlheiist of l.iidlow, was seiirelied. Tlie superinlendeiit of tiie mine 
liad ids raiieli lioiise broken into and a lot of things sloleii and asked rue to 
investi.gate; and vve went out and found tracks that led tliroiigli the .snow lead¬ 
ing to lids riincli. We went out to tlie ranch, hut could not find tile stolen 
property. We found several gnus out (lierc—tmik uii six guns and two pistols, 

On the l.'illi of January a detail found four guns and a large amount of ammu¬ 
nition eaelied at Forties .Tiiiiclioii. Tliey found tiiem lilddeii in a dit.gout in one 
of the arroyos. 

Oil tlie LSlIi of .laiiniiry Jim Calovi. wliile sitting on the railroad track in a 
drunken condition, wa.s killed liy ilie Colorado A Southen engine, and the 
strikers made Hint the occasion of a log |iar:ide and dciuoii.strarioii in Trinidad 
a few ilays iaier. 

The same date Frank Garcia, a Jlexicaii, was sliot and killed hy .Arthur 
Lyons, a miner at Taha.sco. Tliey were boHi iioiiiiiiioii men. He was arrested 
by file niililary nutliorilie.s, sent to Trinidad, and tried in the district court 
there. 

Cliiilrmaii W.M.sir. What was (he re.siilf of that trial? 

Capt. \'AN CisK. He was aeipiilti'il 

On the 22(1 of .lamiary some rancli lioiises were searelicd for guns and iioiii- 
ing discovered. Hume day live shots were tired near Bacchi’s saloon, but we 
were urialde to liad who fired Ihem, Tlial: evening an order was rweived from 
Trinidad to allow no one to leave tlie lent eolimy for Trinidad. .Vlioiit 2') men 
were turned hack froiii tlie .stalioii. 

On till? 28lli of Jammry we Imd a very severe wind storm; lilew d'lwii 11 teals 
in tlie camp and 70 tents in tlie tent colony. 

On tlie.SOlli of .laiiuiii-y wi.' romoied our detail from (he Huerfano mine. 

On tlie 1st of Feliruary 5Ia.l. Kennedy and his stafT removed to Freiiuint 
County, and from tliat lime MaJ. Hiiiiiroek was in eommnnd of the district. 

Chairtnnn Waosii. Was MaJ. Haniroek a saloon keetmr? 

Capt VAN CisE. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sit. How many .salimiis had he? 

Capt VAN CisE. One in North Denver. I want to add a word alioiit MaJ. 
Hnmrock. To my mind lie has lieeti very much maligned. Until Hie iiattle of 
Ludlow no one said worse ahout liim tliiin lie hud been a siilooii keeper. Pat is 
absolutely honest, fair, ami sipiure. 
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On the eth of Febninry Company was relieved from duty at Hastings and 
Delagua and sent to Trinidad, and those camps were put under charge of niy 
(■(iinpany. 

On the 8th of February I went to Hastings and Delagtia to look after the 
situation, and when I got to Delagua I found one of the saloons was In opera¬ 
tion. That was on Sunday. I went into the .saloon and asked the saloon keeiier 
if he knew thiit by the State law that saloon .should be closed on Sunday. He 
fold me that be was a justice of the peace in the camp, and that they didn’t 
I>ny any attention to s\ich a law as that in Las Animas (jounty. I told him 
it was our duty to enforce ail laws there and he would have to clo.se the saloon, 
which he did. .And I instructed the camp marshal to see that it was kept 
closed and told my detail to see that it was kept closed. 

On the Itth of February we searclied the t.udlow tent colony a second time. 
Il was claimed that a large number of high-power rifles had been shipped 
into the camp. We were unable to And the rifles. Only two' rifles and two 
revolvers had been taken nii. A count of the strikers tliat day di.scloscd ,847 
men in the colony. Lieut, l.inderfelt took no part in this search, but was on 
the roails patrolling with his company. 

On the 19th of February the congresslontil committee visited the strikers’ 
colony and the camp. At our camp the questions they asked the men were as 
to length of service in the guitrd and oecuptilion and residence—particularly 
iiHxiotts to see if any niine etnplo.tees were In the company. 

(In the 24tb of Fcbrttary 17 tnen were arrested by Comiiany B, Second In¬ 
fantry. for picketing oti Water Tank Hill. 

(’Iiairman W.vi.sh. I did not catch that, (Captain, iilease. What was that 
last? 

Fapt. VA.v CisE. Oti the 24lb of Febrtiary 17 men were arrested by Company 
B. Secotid Ittftititry. for picketing oti M’ater Tank Hill. 

On the 3d of Mtirch we took a census of the tent colony, simply of the men; 
took the men’s names and residences—(bat is, re.sidence wheti the strike broke 
out—fortner ocettpation, and how long tlu'y bad been coal mitu'r.s. That 
showed a total of 27(1 men in the colony on that <lnto. There were 148 tents In 
the colony then. .About the satne tiuii' a school census was taken by the school 
olficials. which showed 42 girls and 27 boys of scliool age in the colony. 

On the 4th of JIarch Company B, First Infiintry, was relieved from duty 
at Forbes, ahottt o miles south of Ludlow, and I was directed to take charge 
of thitt catnp in tiddition to tlie other tnines in my charge, and I placed a de¬ 
tail of a sergeant and four men at Forbes. 

On the 8th of Aiiirch Mr. Xichol. manager of the Forbes mine, made cotn- 
jilalnt that numerous assaults had been conimitted upon his men at the mine 
liy residents of the Forbes tent colony. He chtltned that when his men 
went by the Forties tent colony they were intimidated, and some were 
beaten uii by the strikers in the tent colony. My sergeant was ordered to 
take a detail the following day and go to the colony and take wdtne.sses along 
and arrest those uhom the witnesse.s claitned had committed the nct.s and bring 
Ihetu to catnii. I was there that night, I guess, about 11 o'clock, and as I left 
I’orhes I overlK'ard .some negroes talking about going to Sufllehl, south of there. 
Tlaw said they were afraid to go there; they tnight get beaten up. The next 
morning my sergeant went to the tent colony to find out about these men, and 
he found out a man had bi'en killeil on (he railroad track leading to Sufiield. 
A negro’.s body was found, and there were two stories told about that—one 
that lie had been killed by the strikers tind his bmly placed upon the track to 
be struck by the train, and the other that he had been run into by the 
train while drunk on the track. My sergeant claimed to have found tracks 
loading back into the colony, and he arrested three men, whom he brought to 
camp. 

Chairman \Vat..sh. IVliat was the name of that sergeant? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Sergl. Halston. Later some troops wont up from Trinidad 
and arrested all the men In the Forbes tent colony, and they were taken to the 
Trinidad camp. 

On the 13th of March we returned to Denver. 

This order was posted in my guard tent and was called to the attention of 
all my offleers and men, following out the order from Gen. Chase that no strike 
breakers should be allowed in the district; 

" Whenever any strike breakers come to the depot the senior noncommis¬ 
sioned oflieer of the guard will ask them the following questions; 
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“(a) Werp you told Iiefore you cnino lion? tliat a strike was oii lii tills dis- 
fliot? 

"{b) Do you know that the strike is on at preseut? 

"(c) Are you wlllluK to go to work knowing that a strike is in progress?” 

Tliere was an onler that the strike breakers should be allowed to go to work 
it they eoinplied with the law. The above questions were asked of till the 
strike brmikers. When tliey Mine in they saw the Ludlow tent eolony. It was 
pointed ont to them, and I think nearly all the time three representatives of 
the strikers were on the platform. They were also there wlieii the questions 
were asked and saw that we tried to fully comply with the law. 

Our relations with the oiierators were very pleasant, except at the Ramey' 
mine, of the Huerfano Jlining Co. Tlie owner of that mine, from tlie time we 
first placed a detail in his camp, did nothing wiiatiwer to aid the triiops In 
any way. At tlie boarding lion.sc tlie price cliarged tlie troops was greater 
than tliat charged civilians, 'fhe troops bad to jiay .‘fl’8 a niomii and civilians 
.'ii2.5 a month. Tiiey semned to take dellgiit at tliat mine in going after the 
troops wlienever tlie opportunity arose. 

Chairman W.ii.sii. When did you first observe the change of attitude of the 
lieojile in the tent colony toward the .soldiers? 

Capt. v.iN CiSK. Well, the attitude, c.xcept for these instances that I gave, 
of the colony toward my comimny was very friendly. R'einlierger was liostile 
toward any soldiers all the time. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In between these incidents that you siieitk of, pleasant 
and cordial relations exisled between the members of your company and the 
lieople—the men and women? 

Capt. VAN CiSE, Ves. In fact, wlien we left there many of the striliers 
lame over to say good-liy to us. At all limes we could go in tliere, except 
when those various incidents arose. Wc could go in llie colony without arms. 

Chairman Wai..sh. M’as Linderfelt in your company? 

Capt. VAN CnsE. Ko. 

Chairman Wai.sit. In tlie other company? 

Capt. VAN Cisii. Ves; he was in the otlier company. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you observe anylliing. in so tar as be was coneerni'O, 
witli reference to his relations witii tliese iieople up lo ibis time timt you 
recollect ? 

Capt. VAN Cr.sE. Yes. 

Ciialrimin Wai.sh. How were tliey? 

Capt. VAN Oise. 'J'hey were unpleasant. 'I'lie colony had a violent haired 
of Lieut. Linderfelt. Ho had been a mine guard in llenvind Canyon before 
the troops went into the field, and laid engaged in some batlles there, and they 
were particularly hostile toward Lieut. Linderfelt. The feeling seemed to be 
mutual. 

Chairman Wai..sii. How did it manifest itself on the part of the .strikers? 

Capt. VAN’ CisE. The strikers told me very many times that they Intended to- 
got Lieut. Linderfelt. They said they were going to get even willi tliese men. 
In fact, I think I have specific instances here. , 

At the time Lieut. Linderfelt hud 17 men arrested on Wafer Tank Hill, 
while these men were lieiug deliiined at Herwiiid, young Filer, the son of 
.lames Filer, who was killed in the battle of Ludlow, ]ilioned to me ami told 
me that Lieut. Linderfelt had his fullier and a lot of oflier men from the colony 
up there, and that he had better turn them loose, because “We are going to 
get lliein.'’ That is tlie statement that he made lo me over the plume. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhat was Lieut. Lindorfelt's attitude toward the- 
.strikers? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Hostile. 

Chairman Walsh. Hostile? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Yes, very. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you hear him make any statements to them or about 
them? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust detail them as well ns you can remember them. 
Captain. 

Card. VAN Cise. Well. I think Lieut. Linderfelt had a different attitude of 
mind toward the strikers tlian some of the other guarilsmeii. He did not sym¬ 
pathize at all with the strike. He did not believe Unit the strikers hud any 
merits in their claims. He thought that they hail commltti'il all the violence 
In the district, and he thought that they slmuld be removed from the district. 

38S1I)-S. Doc. ■H.o, C-l-l—vol 7-52 
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Clmlrniftn AValsh. Dlil 1 k‘ state that? 

Capt. VAN Oise. Yea, 

Chairman AVai.sh. Did he, at any time, state flint in tlie presence nf the 
people In the tent colony? 

tJapt. VAN CiSB. I couldn’t state tliat positively, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear him use any threats or violent language 
toward the people In the tent colony or to any Individual? 

Capt. VAN CiSB. I don’t remember any individual case iu which he did in the 
presence of tlie strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. Ton may proceed. 

Capt. VAN CisE. I liave here itemized the charges tliat were made against my 
men by the strikers at variou.s times. I told you as to the Greek baker who 
claimed that the men had stolen some money from him. 

The leaders of tlie colony made it a practice to always telephone us at Dud- 
low and lot us know any cliargcs tliat tliey laid to make agaiirst my men or the 
men in tlie vicinity and lhi>y were promptly investigated. 

Tliey complained one time flint one of my men had be<>n in the camp—had 
insulted one of the women in tlie coloiioy. in fact, that complaint was made by 
Mr.s. .Toll.v, one of tlio women of tlie colony. She came to the camp and claimed 
one of the men hud bwn in the cohmy the night before and laid asked to come 
Into her tent. I asked her if lie liad made any Imjiroper proposal, and she said 
no, that he told her he wa.s cold and wanted to come inside. I then asked her 
to Identify tlie man. I lined up the company, and she did not find him there. 
She went around the camp and linally found the man she claimed had been in 
tlie tent. I investigated this and asked him where he had bt'cn the night be¬ 
fore. lie gave me an account of lii.s whereabouts. He claimed lie laid been 
with two men who wcri‘ at tliat time over on the Ttamey mine detail. So 1 
got iu touch with those men without those men having time to see tdm, and 
found out (lint he laid been in this tent wilh the.se men eontinunlly that night- - 
liad not left there hocanse they had all been playing carils until about 10 or 
1! o’clock in the evening. 

I came to tlie eonclusion that her complaint was groundless, e.spochdiy as I 
found later she had iH’on making threats against Idiii tiecaiise he had lieeri one 
of the men who had bcmi down at tlie depot tlie day we liad our little nilx-u)i 
with the .strikers at Hint time, and lind: lie had made her stop her talking at 
tliat time and threatened to arrest her if she would not. 

tine eompinint I found was widl foundeil was made liy Mary Petriiecl. She 
was the wife of a striker living near tlie llainey mine. Slie cialmed tliat one 
of my men had gone to lier Imnse and liad made an improiier proiiosal to her. 
So I hud a .summary court lield. I liad r.crmirdo Verdi, the them leader of the 
colony, come up and bring Mrs. reiriicei and her liusliaral. Tills man was flmsl 
.$30 and scntemssl to 30 days in the' guardiioiise. Slie testified l)cfor(> the eon- 
gressloiial conimlttce in regard to tins, liiit she didn’t know tlie man’s mime or 
wasn’t sure of the particulars: tint the fact occurred as slic stated. 

Then during ttie lirst search of tlic colony a Me.xican claimed he liad lieea 
robbed of .$!i0—that it ivas tnlicn from ids trunk—cinimed tlie men laid taken 
.$.00 in bills from his trunk. I had him liidd liy tlie men while we went to his 
tent to Investigate. The men misunderstood my order and let liim come to 
the tent. He said something to Ids wife In Italian or Mexiean. I liad him taken 
away so he could not do any more talking, I asked tier, and she said, yes, 
$i)0. I asked her what kind of money lhi.s was in. She .said it was in silver 
money. I a.sked her where It wa.s wlnm she had seen It Inst, and she showed me 
one place. I had her taken away ami had him brouglit in, and asked him where 
it was, and he said it was in an enrircly dilTorent part. And h(> still continued 
to clnim it was in liills and in anotlior place from ids wife. So I came to tlie 
conclusion tliat tlie story wa.s false, and he later admitted it to be so. 

Ciliairman Walsh. Tliose were all of tlie charges tliat were made against 
your men, or to your knowlwlge. at least? 

Capt. van Cise. So far as 1 know. 

Clmlrman Walsh. How long after April 20 was it before you returned to 
I/Udlow? 

Capt. VAN CiSB, I think it was the night of tlie 23d that I got an order to 
return—the night of tlie 22d I got the order to return, and we left here on the 
23d of April. 

Chairman Walsh. The liattle of Ludlow- 

Capt. van Ci.se. Wa.s on the 20tli. 

ciialrmaii AValsh. Owurred on tlie 20tli? 
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Capt. VAN CisE. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please ilescribe to the commission what you 
learued there regarding the details ipf the battle, ImmialLately ufamyour mum? 

(.lapt. VA.\ CisE. Immediately aimn lay return to the field? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Ye.s. 

Capt. VAN CisE. I got to Ludlow on Friday alawt 2 or 3 o’clock in tlie aftiT- 
noou. 

Ctiairman Walsh. Friday, what date? 

Capt. vA.v Ctse. Twenty-fourth. .Shortly after I got otT the train 1 wa.s told 
by a few soldiers and some of the civilians of the town about what happened at 
the battle. They seemed to tell a unanimous story titat the—well, I guess my 
report that the board of officers made would tell what hapiameil. 

Chairman Walsh., .Just please detail to u.s—skp'Ich it :is briculy as you oau. 

Capt. VAN CtSE. As I jmder.stood from these civilians and soldiers—of tinir.se, 
they did not know all the facts that we got later in the retKirt—all I got from them 
was th.at the strikers ran out of the tent eoloiiy with their .gnus early in the 
morning, ami sliortly after a didail hail Ijeen down to the colony. ’I’he detail 
had gone down there to demand a man who was alhrged to hi’ held hy the 
strikers. Louie, the Greek, who wa.s In charge of Ihe eolony, had refuseil to 
give him up, and the detail had gone hack ami ivporlcd to Ma,]. llaraniik. He 
had phoned Lottie and a.skeil him to come tip to the miiitary camp to mcel him. 
Louie refused, for the first time thtit he had ever done so, and tlieii later 
Itliorieil tile mii.ior tliat lie would meet liiiii tit tlie de|iot. Tlie iiiajor went to the 
ilepot to meet Itim, liiit Itefore iloing so telepliiineil l.ieiit. Linderfelt tliat tliey 
would have to go down to the colony to get this man and to bring his troop.s 
over. 

Cliiiirnian Wai.sh. Tliat is Lottie Tikns? 

Capt. VAN Ci.sn. Yes. Lieut. Litiderrell .sent Lieiil. Lawrence aisl a few 
soldiers ahelid of liiiit and llien TiUas met Jla.i. lUiiiirock at tlie defiot. .\t 
tile depot Louie reco.gnizeil the wife of this mart wlio was held in Ihe polony, 
anil said, “ Oli, yes; we liave tlial iiiaii; he is a criiiple; we don't want him.” 
And tiie thing seeiiieil to lie settled all right. He said, “ I will gid liiiii for 
you.” Lieut. Liiwreme reported at tlie depot and Ma], Iltirarnck tohl Lieut. 
Lawrence it wmild not be neces.sary lo get him. Lawivnct; started on tior.se- 
liack up the street toward Tierwiiid and got ji litlle ways when he saw a large 
ntintbor of strikers running out of tlie colony with arms in tlielr liaiuls. He 
giillopeil back to Jla,!. Hamrock atid told liiiii llie.se iHen were riiiinitig from 
the colony. Tlie major aslted l.otiie what was up. Louie said. “ I will stop 
it.” Louie ran down tlie stri’et toward tlie colony waving hi.s haiulkercltief 
at the men. Hut tlie meit van over and took tlieir fKi-shioiis in a sand pit and 
Oliened lire. I.lent. Linderfelt and Ins iiieii had arrived on Water Tank Hill 
iihimt that time, a few ininnles before the liattle starred up there. Tiien two 
or three dyiiaiiiite hoittlis were set off liy the military camp to wtirn (he men 
ill the vii’iivity, tiie mine employiH’S. to yimtect tliemselves and eoiue to tla, 
aid of the cotiipany, awl the battle was timler way. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Proceed and give us all yon heard almut it when you went 
back there. 

Caiit VAN Oi.'iE. I Wats told that tlie troops raanagisl to dispose of tiie 
strikers in tlie saml pit. that they found oilier strikers ha.l taken pousesshm of 
the steel bridge InuiMstiately north of tlie ctilony, iind tliat during the fight 
tipon the colony throe prisoners were taken. laiuie the Greek, .laiiu’s Filer, and 
a striker wtae name we were unable to get. We thought it to be Ruhino, but 
we don’t know Ills name, and I was told by these men tliese prlsimers had tieeii 
killed. 

Chairman Walsh, How far was the camp proper away frma tl>e pump 
house, how far to the station, tlie railroad station? 

Oapt. VAN CisE. The miiitarj' camp? 

Chainnan Wai„sii. Yes. sir. 

Capt. VAN Oise. It was abimt fiflO- yanls from the station, about fifid yards 
from the eotony, and about tlie same distant* from the water tank. The imuip 
house was «b«mt 100 yards farther on. 

Chainnan Walsh. AihI due west? 

Capt. VAN CisE. The pump house was due north. 

CbairniiiB Walsh. And your cauaj? 

Capt. VAN CtSE. From the colony? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Capt. VAN CiSK. It would be southwest, 
i.llialnnan Walsh. Southwest? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. On a diagonal; yes. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Now, where wa.s Water Tank Hill? 

Capt VAN Ci.SE. From the military eainp? 
t.'halrnian Walsh. Tlie tent colony. 

Capt VAN Ctse. From the colony it Is almost dne .south. 

Chairman Walsh. .Almost due south. Dhl you understand that there were 
any men at that pl.ncc that morning? 

Capt. VAN CrsE. On Water Tank Mill? 

Chairnmn Walsh. Ye.s. 

(.'apt. VAN CisE. Tlic soldiers came from over the hill lmme<iiately after 
Lieut. Lawrence, who wa.s going aiiead In military formation—what is called 
a point a few men preceding tlie baiance of tlie trooiin two or three liundreil 
yards. So tlicy arrived on Water Tank Hiii about the lime Lieut. Lawrence 
reached the major at tlie Ludlow station. 

Chairman AV .alsh. Vp to tliat time tiicre had been no trouble, as I under¬ 
stand it? 

Capt. VAN Ci.SE. No. 

Chairman Walsh. No shots had been fired? 

Capt. VAN Cisf:. No sliots had been fired. There had been friction in tlie 
colony between tlie detail and Louie over (lie refusal of Louie to turn over tlie 
man. 

Cliiiirmnn Walsh. Wlien were tliose hoiiibs explodisl? 

Capt. VA.N Cisi.;. I couldn't tell you tlie exact time, hut some iimo about the 
time tlie tiring began. 

Chairman AVai.sh. About the time that the tiring began? 

Capt. VAN (.!isE. Yes. You S(a“, of course, tins is all liearsay as far as 1 am 
concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. I tmderstand tliis is wliat you learned after you got back 
there. 

Capt. VAN CtsE. Wliat I was told. 

Chairman Walsh. You say. I iielieve, iliere seemed to be a general agri'e- 
ment among the edizens tliat were tliere and tlie leaders as to that? 

Capt. van Cise. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know tiie man tliat ran tlie pump house for the 
railroad there. Mr. I.o\v? 

Capt. VAN Cise. I didn’t know him at lhat time. I met him after we went 
out later, a few days later. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. You don't know wlietlier lie was there that day when you 
went down or not? 

Capt. VA.N (jisE. No, 

Chairman Wai.sh. I mean you didn’t recognize him? 

C'apt. VAN (tisE. No. He told me a few days later that he had run to the 
arroyo wltli Ids little girl as soon as tin' tight started; that hi.s little girl 
came running in to him and said, “ Papa, they are rumiliig from the colony; 
there is going to be a fight.” He took Ids little girl and a few of his things 
and ran to the arroyo, and finally went out on down the arroyo. 

(-Ihalrman Walsh. Where did you find that the shots were tired from? Did 
you understand that the first shots were fired liy the strikers? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. When were they fired with reference to the .setting off 
of the honibs? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Shortly before. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps, if any, did you take to .secure an investiga¬ 
tion down there, Captain? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Why, when I heard these three jirlsoners had been killed, it 
looked to me like a serious iiropositlon. Tliere had been a tremendous amount 
of talk In the papers about the alleged muriier of the women and children. 

I was absolutely convinced that was an accident—ever.vone was down there— 
but I thought that the stories about the murder of the prisoners were very 
serious and should be Investigated. So I called upon a captain In the-guard, 
who was a very close friend of mine, and we talked It over, and we deftlded 
that we would talk to (len. Chase about the matter. We went to Oen. Chase 
and spoke to him, I guess about 9 o’clock In the evening, 9 or 10 o’clock In the 
owning, and told him that—- 
Chairman Walsh. Where was Gen. Chase at that time? 
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Capt. VAN CiSE. In the station at Ludlow; told him It lookod like murder 
had been committed there, and that the murder should be investigated. But 
Gen. Chase was very busy with matters there, and he did not take it up at 
that time at all. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that that you asked the general to take it up? 

_ Capt. VAN Ci.sE. That was the night of April 24. I was going to l)e mar¬ 
ried the next evening, April 2.'), so I was very anxious to get home. In fact, 
I did not want to go back to the field at that time, and Gen. Chase very kindly 
allowed me to return to Denver that night. 

Chairman Walsh. The 24th? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Yes. 'IVdd me If conditions wore quiet down there. I could 
stay away a few days; use my own Judgment, and If It got serious to come back 
again. When I got back to lamver 1 Itelieved the situation in regard to these 
three prisoners was so serious it slioiild he pri'.sented to the governor. So I 
called uji Capt. l>anks, wlio had lu'en assisttmt jttdge advocate in the field 
and w’ho was a prtuninent member of tlie Democratic Party stud wiio Itad not 
tieen called into tlie fieltl this last time. He came to my oiiice and we talked the 
matter over, and I thought it slioidd be pix'seiiled to tlie governor. So he 
phomsl the governor and tlie governor said to come idgiit up. Wo came up anil 
talked the matter over witli tlie governor. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that? 

Capt. VAN Cisic. Tliat was Katurday morning at 10 o'clock; tlie 2.1111. 

Cliairman Walsh. April 2.-|? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Tlie governor was voi'y much disturlied lliat morning; 
the Capitol was fall of jieoide. Tliere viere wild rumors going ai'ouiid as to 
wliat had happened down tliere. We laiked tlie matter over with tlie governor. 
I was quite insistent tliat some action slioiild lie taken, lieeaiise it was my opin¬ 
ion that if murder Iiad lii'en eoiimiitled if slioiild not li(‘ eoneealed; it sliould 
not eome ont from tlie holtoni. lint it slionid lie sniaslied from Hie top. 

Cliairman Wai,.sh. Wliat l.s tiie duty of a soldier in protecting Hie lives of 
prisoners? 

Caiit. VAN CisK. Wlien a prisoner is taken ids life is In lie lield inviolate, 
and it can only lie talten liy tlie consent of a iiroper trilinnal. .Vo matter what 
offense tliose men miglit have eoniniiUed, tliey slionid have lieen lield prisoners 
and turned over to Hie proper aiitliorille.s, Tlie troops would liiive lieen justifleil, 
in my opinion, in taking no prisoners in tlie lii'st place, lieeniise Hiey were 
outlaws against tlie .Slate; but once prisoners ilieir lives should ho lii'ld in¬ 
violate. 

So after our talk witii Hie governor 1 returned to niy office, and Mil I. Mouglitoii 
came to call on me and lio wanted to know if I would serve as a memlier of a 
eoniinlllee to go down and invesHgiile tliis. I told liiin tlmt I did not want 
to do ,so; Hint I was going to lie married Hial evening and did not want to 
rotnrn to the lield. He .said, “Would yon oliject to going down on tlie eoinmit- 
tee to lie composed of (’apt. Danks and npseif?” meaning ,Maj. Kougtiton. I 
said, “I would liave no oh,(oetion to Capt. Hanks, tint I would prefer souiehody 
else rntlier than Jliij. P>oughton.’’ ,\nd after disoiissing tilings a wliilo lie said 
that I need have no tear on Ids score; tliat lie would do all lie could to aid tlie 
investigation. I tried very liard to get out of it. ] did not ivant to go. But 
lie said It looked like I would receive an order to go, 

Tliat evening aliout (i o'clock .Maj. Bouglitoii iilioiied me and tuld me' that 
the governor had upiuiinled mi' on Hie lioanl of ollieers to go down and in¬ 
vestigate the Ludlow mutter, and tliat I would leave at 31 o'clock. So I loft 
for Ludlow tliat niglit willi AIn.|. Boiiglifon and Capt. Dank.s. 

Cliairinan Walsh. How was llio iniesllgating committee formed? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Tlmt niglit I got a teleplmne message from Jlaj, Bougliton 
tliat tlie governor liad ordered me to reinrn to duly Hint niglit at 11 o'clock. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was Hie investigiilion made upon tlie ground? 

Capt. VAN Ct.su. Ye-s. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, tlien, wliat I meant wa.s, liow you organized? 

Capt. VAN CtsK. Wliat went on in tlmt committee I would be unnide to state 
to you gentlemen because iin oatli was taken by the board of otltcers tlmt the 
procttedlngs before us slioulil only he reported to the constituting authority, 
exceftt only to u court of justice, so tlmt our reiiort is tlie public record of what 
went on. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you mean by tlmt that tliere i.s an oalli required by 
your regulations? 
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Capt. VAX CisE. I nm not sni'P whether the oath is require*! or not. It is 
quite customary (or the oath to Iw taken for a board of Inquiry. 

Chairman \Vaj..sh. Who sugKiwted that the oath be taken? 

Capt. VAN (hsE. I couldn't tell you anythinc that went on in the cMnmission, 
liecause we were under laitb, unless the governor or tlen. Cliase. or botli, would 
release me from the oath. 

Chairinau Walsh, (ten. Chase. Is it all ri.qht for Capt. van Cise to go ahead 
and state what oeeuiTod! 

(!en. CirASE. Why. nio.st certainly. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Did you .siaaik to the governor befta-e you were sub- 
p<pnaed—I understand you are at jH-rfect liberty to testify us to the procwd- 
iiigs? 

Gen. Cha.se. It is true (he oath is reqnb'ed anil Ls customary. 

Chairman W.alsh. There is no olijis-tion to his making a statement here 
now? 

Capt. VAX Cist .lust a moment. I am not quite sure whether I was aiqwlnted 
by tlie governor or (Jen. Cha.se. Major Itoughton told me tiie niglit of April 2.'*. 
wlien lie gave me the order, tliat the governor had atipointed mo. When we 
reached Ludlow, he said (Jen. (Uiase had appointed me. Hence I don’t know 
which story to liclicve; an*l 1 would much i>refcr to get the governor’s per- 
mi.ssion straight. 

Chairnuin Walsh. Sergetint at Arms, will you plea.se .stop- 

Cai>t. VAX Ci.sE. I n'ould lil;e to go down with tlie sei'geant at arms. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease step down one minute witli the eajitaiu and tell 
tile governor that Uio captain ha.s some scruples tdiout testifying on account of 
his oath, but that Gen. Cimse is present iiefore tlie coiiiniission and says there 
is no objection wlialever to liiiii stating wliiit took place before tlie eonmu.s.slon. 

You may make the .stiUeiiient yourself, Capliiiti. 

fAt 11.2(i the witness left tlie stand, aceonipiiniisl liy the sergeant at arms.) 

Cliairnian Walsh. We will take a recess of file inimites. 

(.\t 11.21 a reces.s was taken until ll.liO.) 

C'hiiiriiian Walsh. Itel'ore this investigation started, Captain, did you have 
any conversntion witli tiieotlier members of tlie eotmnissioii, eitlier Capt. Hanks 
or Maj. Brmglitim, as to the way in wliicli the investigation was to lie held and 
the witnesses that were to be cullisl? 

Capt. VAX Cise. I tliink not, until we met ins a lioaril. Cajit. Hanks and I 
wont around trying to look up some evidence so Unit we could tiring it h<'fore 
the lioaril. 

Cliairinan 'Walsh. Wliat evidence did yon discover before tlie investigation 
started ? 

Caiit. VAN Ct.si'L Practically none, Mr. Walsh. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Practically none? 

Capt. VAX Cise. We were looking in new lields other timn those I liad been 
to before the coniiiil.ssioii was api>oiiiteil. 

Chalrniaii Walsh. I Avill ask you this question: Hid yon have any conversa¬ 
tion wpli Capt. Hanks and Maj. Bonglitoii after you got into tlie investigation 
room with reference to tlie witnesses tliat were to Ik- called? 

Ciqit. VAN Cise. Whatever went on in there would he eovered liy my oath, 
Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. And you do not feel that you can answer on account of tlie 
oatti you lisik when yon went in tliere? 

Capt. VAX CisK. That is correct. 

Cliairnian IVal.sh. You liavp iiol ta'cii ivieiised from your oalh tiy tlie gov¬ 
ernor ? 

Capt. VAX Ct.se. I have not. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Now, how long did that investigation last? 

Capt. VAN Cise. We comimniceil our session on Sunday and contlimetl, I 
think, tintil Wednesday night. 

Chairman Walsh. You eonslrne your oalh to he—I have never seen it—do 
you know whether or not It is a part of the mililiiry reguliitioiis? 

Capt. VAN Cise. I believe it to lie; yes, sir. 

Cluilrman YV.vl.sh. And you understand that Hint covers anything that took 
place? I 

Capt. VAN Cise. Yes, 

Chairman Wai..sh. Whether in the way of testimony or conver.sations be¬ 
tween the officers or anything else after tlie investigation began? 

Capt. VAN Cise. 1 believe so; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. That would incUido tlie wltno.sses callo^l t»r tho wjtness4‘>; 
that you failed to call? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Yes, sir; everythin;' tliaf transpired h(*foi'e us In any way, 
shape, or form. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Low called, the niau that was at tla‘- 

Capt, VAN CrsE. I wouldn’t be able to tell you who was or who was not ealle<l. 

Clialnnan Walsh, On account of your oath? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was the finding of the body, tin' final finding of the body, 
BO far as you w^erc concerned, a fair and lionest finding? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. It was nbsoiuttdy so. 

Cliairinan Walsh, In your opinion- 

Capt. VAN (bsE. I would have refused to sign anylhing T did not believe to 
be the truth or that did not siate absolutely the facts, I think it was as 
thorough an investigation as we could make. 1 want to :uid—Just a moment— 
I want b) add <me tiling with regai-d to tluit, a (Vw days after I got l)a<'k to 
Denver. Sir. McLennan, the jiresidcni. of (he miners in this Slate, nud me on 
the street and he told me that that was the fairest report tliat would ever he 
written <»f tlie Battle of Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Have y«>u that report with you? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I liavi'i ye.s. sir. 

Chairman \^'ALslI. .Iiisf read it Into tJie record. 

(’apt. VAN CisK. It is quite a long report. 

Chairman Walsh. How- many pages? 

(Joiumissjoiier Wkinstock. .lust read the linding.s. 

Capt. VAN (hsE. The coucliision really is at the lirsi part of lln' article, 

Chairnuiu W.vlsh. Please i»ass that up ami let us look at If. 1 waut to get 
an idea of it. 

(iapt. VAN CjsK. That is a newspaper cops. P.iit I have eherkod It through 
and know' it to he correct. 

(Chairman Walsh. Jti'ad the part you (hink \\*iuld giv«‘ us tiie heart of the 
thing, simply the coiicliLsion. and then you can submit the balanc** for the 
record. 

(Th<‘ wdtfie.ss here read cerrain portions designated ar the request of tlie 
chairman.) 

(For full text of iM'port. .see Van Cise I'’xhihit No. 1.) 

(Japl. VAN Cisn. That wa.s tlie summary of the report. 

Commissioner Wkt.nhtock. I think that is all. 

(Jhairman Walsh. What was <la> character of the men composing flie Na¬ 
tional Huard units at Jjiidlow on April 20? 

(bipt. VAN (’i.sE. I wa.s not there on April 20. 

(fiiuirman Wal.sh. You kmwv who were? You know who wm-e thm-c? 

Cai»t. VAN ('’isE. (Company B of the Secoiul Infantry wa.s tliere under com* 
maml of Maj. Hainrock. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio was Maj. Hamrock? 

Capt. VAN Clse. He was ma.lor of the First IiHV\ntry. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Wliat wa.s the personnel of the otlim* oificers that were 
left lh(‘re on the 20th? 

Capt. VAN OrsE. Three lieutenants. 

Chairman Walsh. Who waTe they? 

(^apt. VAN (bsK. Lieuhs. Linderfell, Lawrence, and P.lgelow. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was the per.soimel of the men wJio were with them. 
If you know? 

(Jupt, VAN Ctsp:. They had .T2 men. Of tlie .22. I think 10 or IS were men w'ho 
had been tnin.sferred from otlier organiz.atimis to iliis company. Tbe.se trans¬ 
fers came from (’ompariy A. First Infantry, (’ompany A, SecoJid Infantry. I 
think Company C of tlie Swond Infantry, and a few from C’ompany L of tlie 
First Infantry. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Had any of them l)een mine guards or deputy sheriffs 
prior to this time? 

Capt VAN (’iSK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAi,.sir. How many of them? 

Capt. VAN (Tse. I don’t know: quite a few. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate of tlie .22? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. Not from personal knowleilge. no, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wal8H. Have you lieard from any source witldn the military as 
to how many there were, mine guards or deputy .sheriffs? 
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Cnpt. VAN' CiSE. Yes, sir; It rvoiilil slmplj’ be hearsay. I was tohl by an 
officer that there were 17 enliste<l on the 1st day of November, when we went 
into the district. 

Cliairman Walsh. I mean In those 32 that were at Lndlow on the 20th. 

Capt. VAN CisE. Somewhere between 5 and 10. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How were the troops paid, shelterwl, and provisioned 
after tlie State funds were no longer available? 

Capt. VAN CtsE. Well, all the tlnie we tvere down there In the field we re¬ 
ceived food and shelter. The i)ay was very late In coming to us, hut we 
finally got it after returning to Denver. 

Chnlrinan Wat.,sh. Was there any line drawn between the time the State 
funds ran short and the end of the service? 

Capt. VAN Clse. IVben we wore in the field first we were paid with certifi¬ 
cates of Indebtedness, which we immediately cashe<i at bank. Later, we got 
certificates of indebtedness and had to place them wherever we could, because 
there was no money to meet them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the troops at Ludlow, or elsewhere, to your knowl¬ 
edge, use machine guns or other weapons owneil by the mining company? 

Cnpt. VAN CisE. T Ihink every machine gun that belonged to the coal ojicrntors 
wa.s taken np at the time we took up the arms from (he mine orierators. The 
mine operators turiu'd in, as I understand it, every gun, and the I'lfies and 
pistols were sent, to Trinidad and the machine guns were .sent back to the 
company from which they procureil them. 

Cliairnian WAi.sit. Did any machine guns remain in the field, or come into 
the field again afler they had been taken from (he mining companies? 

Capt. v.\N’ CisF.. There were only two machine guns that I saw, one at 
Aguilar and one at Berwind Can.von. 

Chairman WAt.stt. Have you ascerlalned any facts as lo the fire at T.udlow 
since your investigation as a military committee? 

Capt. VAN Ci.sE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please detail tliem. 

Ciipt. VAN CtsE. Wljy, tlie facts corroborated ihe story of the fight as we 
gave it in our report. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat new and additional facts did you gather? 

Capt, VAN CisE. Simply in n'gard to tin' killing of tliese three prisoners. 

Chairman ’Wal.sh. What were these, please—those that yon gatliered iifter 
yonr lnv(>stlgntlon? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Wily, (hey all pointed to a murder of the prisoners. 

Chairman Walsh. i>o you fwl free to state why .vou did not suhpeena Mr. 
Low. the pump man at Ludlow? 

■ Capt. VAN Clse. Why, I guess it would be a ftdr answer to that question, 
that Mr. Low—T am pretty certain Jlr. Iaav was callial before us. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Yon are pretty sure he wa.s calh'd before you? 

Capt. VAN CisE. ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you sulqacna any other railroad men tliat wore 
there at that time? 

Capt. VAN Ct.sE. I don’t believe T can tell you in regard to that, Jlr. Walsh. 

Chtilrnian W.AL.sit. Your committee, or your commission—the commission 
consisting of yourself, Ma.i. Bou,ghton, and Capt. Dunks did not make any 
finding holding any particidar person responsible for the murder of these 
prisoners, if It was a murder? 

Cai>t. VAN CisE. No. The only finding we made was (hat Lieut. LInderfelt 
hit Tikas over his head with a rifle; and we said the evidence before us was 
condlcting as to whetlier tliese men were compelled to run or were shot while 
trying to escape. 

Chairman WAt.sn. Were the homes of the mine officers in any Instances 
fienrched for arms when the miners’ houses were .searched? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Of tlie mine officers? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Capt. VAN (Tse. You see, in the early part of the strike I did not have 
command over any coal company camps, so I could not state. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will ask you In the searches you made did,you 
search any localities In which superintendents or other mine officers resided?,,, 

Capt. VAN CiSE. No; I did not. I searched only the town of Ludlow and 
the colony of Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any searches except under order? 
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Capt. VAH CiSK. Yes; I senrdiert one, not nndor ordors. Wlipii I went out 
to Investigate the alleged robber.v of a fannhotise, I followed the tracks to 
this Greek ranch, about 10 miles east of Ludlow; and In searching for the 
other stolen goods I found these rifles and revolvers. 

Chairman IValsit. IVere there an.v houses at Ludlow In which mine super¬ 
intendents or pit Itosses lived? 

Capt. VAN CisE. No. Y'ou see Ludlow Is Just a railroad haiulet. It l.s a 
shipping point for the coal companies that have their ramps In tin' viclidt.v. 

Chairman 'Wai.sh. I wish .vou would slate what you observed ns to the 
social and political conditions of the mining towns and camps in which you 
were locatetl with your company In the strike down there? 

Capt. VAN CisE. 1 had Hastings. Delagua, Forbes, and Ilameyville, those four 
camps under my immediate control at some time or oliu>r. 1 ob.served Aguilar, 
the Southwestei’n mine, and the three camiis tip Kerwinil Canyon. The camps 
of the Vlctor-American, at Hastings and Heltigna, I believe, were liy far the 
be.st camps in that neighhorliood. The houst's st'cmetl ttt he Itetler, tiie canyon 
was more open, ami tliey S(>emed to be much cli'nner. With the exception of 
the C. F. & I. camp at Uerwind, most of the houses weri‘ frame. In lierwind 
they had concrete houses tliat scemetl to he very well built, and a superior clns.s 
of liouse. In llehtgua about halt the liouses were In'ick. They impressed me 
as the ordinary type of miner's liouses, except at Forbes. Forbes is a pretty 
narrow, dirty canyon, and a place wliere they hav(‘ to look around very 
carefully to find a location for a house. The living facilities, I should sa.v, 
on the whole, were fair. The scliool facilities are at least good, I believe flitit 
in the coal camps the real catiso for comidaint of tiie miners is tlie un- 
.American conduct of the clo.sed camps; that is, the camps are absolutely closed 
to anybody hut the people that the companies wislied to liave in tiie camp. 
Consetpiently there Is very liltle fr(>edom of action. 

Clialrman WAt.sit. Were Kngllsh-spcakiug strikers in tiie town or in the 
camp in the lent colony? 

Capt. VA.N CisE. Tliere miglit have been a few strikers in Ludlow town; I 
don’t know of any. Nearl.i’ all of tliem wei'e In the colony itself. 

Fhairman Wai.sh. That Includi'd both Knglish-speaking and non-English- 
speaking strikers? 

Capt. VAN CisK. Yes; and wlien we took a census of the inim in the colony, 
we took the names of ail the men in tiie colony ; and I tliinli that out of 27(1 men 
we found only about 5 Americans. Tlie rest were foreigners. 

f'hairman Wai.sh. Could a good many of the foreigners sjieak English or not? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I should sa.v about halt of them could. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. I Avish you would slate anything else you ob.served as to 
the political and social plienomena that existed in (Ik'.so camps. Wlmn I in- 
terrupttd ,vou you were .speaking of the closi'd condition of the camp being a 
source of irritation to tliese men, as they exiiressed it to you. 

Capt. VAN Ci.SE. After I got hack from tlie field I wrete an article for my 
own tiles, so I liavi' memoranda availalde, and I will read you aii extract or two 
from tliat, ns to my views: * 

“ On the merits of tlie strike imicb can lie snid on liotli sides. A iiremi.se to 
any fair statement must be tliat lliere is little laAV in l.us Animas and Huerfano 
Counties, where operators and miners are participants. I’ersoiud injury cases 
against operators are doomed to defeat. Tlie slierill's ofllce Is tlie em|doyee of 
tlie corporation, and representative government exists nidy on paper. Tlie coal 
mines are in narrow, liarren eanyoiis, almost diwoid of water, on laiiils owned 
or leased by the couiiianies. The liouses in tlii' main are goml, tlie majority 
electric lighted, and tlie rents are reasomilde. The company .stores .sell at the 
same price a.s tlie same gooiis sell in Trinidad, and carry stocks far largin' anil 
more diverslflcd than do the liidepemlent traders adjoining the coal enmpa. 
The scliool facilities are at least average, and tlie seliool building is the usual 
place for the movliig-pictnrc shows, dances, and oilier entertainments of tlie 
camp; but It is not open for any assembly of men to dhscuss social welfare, 
wages, or law enforcement, nor arc tiie men allowed to go there for that purpose. 
The employment of nii.xed niitlonalitic,s also keeps the men from gatlierlng." 

My'peneral impression down there, Mr. Wiilsli, was tliat in regard to violence 
(he tlfrikers hart more to gain from violence tlinn the oiierntors. Tlie operators 
have to risk having their mines burnert up, tlieir proiierties rtestro.vert, and their 
men run off, whereas the strikers had little to lose. And in a great majority 
of the cnse.s the violence indulged in by the strikers was before I arrived In 
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the field, Imt I find from observation tliat In nearly every canyon the situation 
was different. In one place you would find a mining company tliat was very 
good toward its men, and toward tlie strlker.s in tlie vicinity; that la, the mine 
guards stayed on Its own iiroperty and boluived themselves. At the very next 
canyon you might find where tlie mine gunrd.s had gone out and precipitated 
trouble, and in one place yon would find that the .strikers had started the 
trouble. It seemed to be pretty nearly si.v of one and a half dozen of the other. 
Later, it seemed like tlie strikers had more of an ascendency and w'ere trying to 
push on their advantage. 

After the Battle of Taidlow. however, there was hardly an instance in which 
the .sirikers were not the aggressors. The case I know of personally, and the 
only cn.se I know of iK'rsonally, was the Buttle of Forbes. The night before the 
Buttle of Forbes we were in camp at Ludlow and reliable Information was re¬ 
ceived that the Forbes camp would be attacked by the strike breakers at dawn. 
Several of tlie officers went to the officer In command of the camp and begged 
for permission to take their company down and protect the camp; and we were 
told that under the orders of the got'crnor no troops could go south of laidlow. 
The next morniug about 4 o’clock we were awakened by the rattle of small arms 
and a machine gun. That was very audible, coming from tlie direction of 
I'orbes, about 5 miles away. Tlie figlitiiig was quite intense for a while and 
then died doa ii. AVo could not go to the ri'scue of that camp. Tliat resulted in 
an immense amount of dissatisfaction among the men in the camp. Our com¬ 
panies all fi'll tliat they were being condemned as cowards by the people there, 
and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. felt that they would he murdered and no 
effort made to protect them in any way, shape, or form. 

Cliairnian W.rr.sit. I want to ask you this questiim: Is it your opinlim that 
the employment of guards led to vlolenci' on tlie |iart of the strikers, or that 
viohmee on the part of the strllcers led to the employment of the guards? In 
other words, which was tlie cau.se and wliicli the effect? 

Capt. v.\.v CisK. T was not down there, of course, until tlie 2Sth of October. 
All that liappcned before that is simiily from liearsay and from what T tried 
to find out. It looked lilce the situation or condition In nearly every canyon 
ditfertsl. In smne canyons it looked like employment of the guards had pre¬ 
cipitated trouble, and in oilier canyons it looked like the iirociiriiig of rifles liy 
the strikers was the cause of the trouble. 

Ohalrinan \V.m..sh. Do you know what the political and social tiowers of tlu' 
mine superintendent in the various camps are? 

Capt. v.\N CisE. Well, the mine superintendent was tlie absolute boss of the 
closed camps. The camp marshal carried out his orders, was the police force, 
the liealtti officer, and could arrest various parties and bring them before the 
.iustice of the peace; and 1 always thought that the strikers had a just com¬ 
plaint on being ordered out of tlie canyons. Of course, it was coal-comiiany 
property, private property. But they liad practically no rights, once they got 
on the private property of the coal operators. 

Commissioner Wt.i.vstock. Will you repeat that, please? I did not catch 
that. 

Ciipt. v,\N Ctse. I said I thought that lhi> strikers had a just complaint on 
the closed camps of the operators. AA'hen you get in a closed camp you are 
either allowed to own no property, or it you own any your rights in the camp 
are absolutely subjeet to the coal companies. .\ow, tlie coal companies are in 
some cases, of course, tyninnlcal, and in other cases they are fair—very fair; 
but it makes a very bad situation. If any person ks in the camp where the 
company owns it, if he doesn’t'do as wanted be can be ordered out of the camp. 
I always thought that the strikers had a very just grievance in the un-Ameri¬ 
can operation of the coal I’amps. 

Chairman W.\r.sn. Are the employees permitted to maintain their lodges and 
other societies? 

Capt. VAN CiHE. There was one lodge of Montenegrins at Berwlnd. I never 
made any Investigtitimi, Imt I know one lodge was maintained there, or had 
been. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to R.sk you a general question; In your opin¬ 
ion, did constitutional democratic government exist in those camps In which 
you were located, as yon understand it from your days at .school and from your 
observation since you have left school? 

Capt. VAN CisE. It did, except that the sheriff, ns nearly as I could Judge, was 
absolutely dominated by the coal companies in Las Anlnias Couut.v. I was not 
In Huerfano County and could not say. The sheriff was absolutely friendly 
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with the company and hostile toward tlie strikers. Of conr.se, he save for hl.s 
excuse for that that the strikers hati been continuously assuultins hks deputies. 
But in a coal camp it don't exist in the full sense of the term, because tlie men 
are not free to act a.s they see lit. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you tlie question: If tlie civil or projwrty 
rights of the individual, as known in tlie other parts of the I'ldted States, 
exist in those closed camps? 

Capt. VAN CisfL 1 do not Ix'lieve so. I do not believe tlnit proiau'ty was sold 
to any of the eniployw‘s. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what yon know, if anything, abonl the tivat- 
nient of prisoners by the military autliorities. 

Ca|it, VAN CisE. 1 know nothing, except tlie prisoners (hat 1 actually had. 

Chairman W’alsii. And your treatment of those iirisoners was [iroiH*r, as you 
describe it? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I think so. We conipeih'd them to work, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know by hearsay or by any means rvlielher or not 

wlint Is commonly known in jiolicc r'ircics as the tliird .." was ever lul- 

ralnistored to prisoners that liad been arrested and cliargrsl with crime, in an 
effort to force tlioni to confess? 

Capt. VAN Oise. There has been all sorts of a.ssertioas on lioth sidi'S of tlnit, 
that I have lieard; hut nothing I rvould express an opinion on. 

thniirman Walsh. Nothing you tliink of sunicient credit to detail lo tlie com¬ 
mission? 

(hipt. VAN CisE. No; I have licard so mucii on liolh sides. There lias liceii 
a lot of talk on lioth sides. 1 know noLhiiig from my own personal kuowlisigo 
In any wn.v, .shape, or form. 

('hairnian Walsh. Were yon ever directed to rei rnit mine guards for your 
company ? 

(.'apt. VAN CisE. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. You will he cxciLsed. 

(.Mr, van Cisc snlunitted an arth ic cntillcil, “Tlic Colorado Strike Situation,” 
whicli is printed ns “Van CIse Kxldliit No. U.”! 

We will eall ,Ma.i. I>anl;s. 

TESTIKONY OF MAL. WILLIAM C. BAiyKS. 

Chairman AVai.sii, State your name, please. 

Ma.i. Danks. William C. Daidts. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is yonr hiisiness? 

Ma,i. Danks. .Yttorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon lived in the Slate of Colorado? 

.MiiJ. Danks. About eight years. 

Ctmirnian Wa[,sh. Are you a niomlier of the Deni-er hai-? 

Ma.l, Danks. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have ,vou residod in fieiiver? 

Jlaj, Danks. Eight years. 

Chairmaa Walsh. Were yon ever a memlier of tlie National Cuard? 

Jlaj. Danks. Of Colorado? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir; of Colorado. 

MiiJ. Danks. Yes. sir. 

Ohnirimin Wai.sh. What is your eonneetion wifli tlie guard? What is your 
rank? 

Maj. Daxk.s. Well, I have iieeii a luemtier all llie way from private up to 
major. 

Chnlnnnn Walsh. Did you go out with tlie lirst troops tliat were called out 
by the governor? 

Maj. Danks. In tlie last strike? 

Chairman W'al.sh. Yes. 

Maj. Danks. Yes, sir; I did. 

Chairmaii Walsh. Was tliat your first service iu a strike region? 

Maj. Danks. Well, I would hardly say so. I was in tlie Simnlsli-Ainerlcan 
War, and, in fact, liave bemi winnected with the National Ouard of Illinois and 
of Colorado ever since 1898. 

Cliairniun Walsh. Well, eonlliitng it to Colorado, was tlnit yonr first ex¬ 
perience in the indiistrint dlstiirhnncc? 

MnJ. Danks. My first experience: yes, sir. 

Chairmaa Walsh. Wliore tvere you detailed to go? 
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Miij- I>ASKS. Hnstinfts and Magua. 

1‘liiiirmnn Walsh. I wish you would state briefly your opinion as to the 
luuse of feeling that eunie up between the National Uuard and the strikers 
leading up to tlie trouble at Ludlow. 

MuJ. Danks. I don’t know that I am In a position to say much On that subject. 

Ciialrinnii Walsh. Have you any opinion of wliat caused the feeling between 
tlie strikers and the National Guard? 

MaJ. Da.nks. 1 liave some opinion, but It would be based entirely upon what 
other.s have told me. My duties did not bring me in contact with the mine 
guards nor with the militia in the Held at all. 

Olialrmau Walsh. What were your duties? 

MaJ. Danks. 1 was assigned to tlie judge advocate’s department and spent 
IMirt of my time at Trinidad and part at Walsenburg, so really I did not have 
a oliance to associate with other—witli eitlior of the elements as they came in 
contact wllli each otlier. 

t’liairmau Walsh. To your knowledge, wore tliere any mine guards, strike 
breakers, or other emiiloyees of the operators in the National Guard? 

MaJ. Daxks. I think it Is generally understoiKi there were a few. 

t.’liairnian Walsh. Was jirotest imnle iiy yourself or any otticer of the Na¬ 
tional Guard against the enlistment in tlie .National Guard of mine guards, 
strike breakers, or oilier employees of the operators? 

MaJ. D.inks. Tliero was none by me. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. l iid you hear of any being made by anyone else? 

.MaJ. Hanks. I could not say that 1 did. 

('hairnian IValsh. Were you acuuainted with tlie personnel of tlie National 
Guard units at the Ludlow -m April 20? 

MaJ. Da.nks. -Vo, sir: 1 was not. 

t’luiirman M‘al,sh. Did the troops at Ludlow use Hie iiiacliine gun owmsl 
by Hie t'olorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

MaJ. Dank.s. Our investigation disclosed that they did. 

Chairman WALSir. Have yon ever been asked to acceiit mine guards, strike 
breakers, or otlier employees of the operators for enlistment in your company? 

MaJ. Daxks. .Not tliat 1 know of. I did not liave charge of my company. I 
was relieved and nerer went liack to Hie coniiiany. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. To your knowledge was anyone ever rei|uest(sl to accept 
guards or strike breakers for enlistment in any company you are familiar with? 

MaJ. Danks. Thai is entirely foreign to me—it was at lhat time—and I 
am not advised. 

Cliairman W.vl.sh. Did yon know aiiylliing of an armoriHl automobile owned 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Hint aas said to liave been used by oflicer,s of 
Hie Colorado National Guard in Hie slrike zone? 

MiiJ. Dank.s, I understand tiuit the automobile used by the Judge advocate’s 
department tliat I was assigned to was at one time an armored car. There was 
no indication of it, but I have niiderstood it generally. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon acQuainted with I.ieut. I.inderfelt? 

Maj. Danks. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman IValsh. What sort of a man was lie—I.ieut. I.inderfelt—E. K. 
I.inderfelt? 

Maj. Danks. So far as 1 have known him, be is a well-educated man, quite 
an Intelligent-appearing man. He liad bad coiislderalile experience, I think. In 
Mexico, and I tlilnk was quite well posted In giierllla warfare and the like of 
that. 

Cliairman Walsh. What were bis per.sonal cliaracteristics, if you know. 

MaJ. Danks. I’ersoiially, so far as I know anylliing about him by being in 
contact Willi him, he was a gentleman in every resjiect. At times he would use 
profane language, but there may have been provocation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever protest to tlie general that Lieut. Llnderfelt 
was not a proper man to be in a position of authority in the National Guard? 

Maj. Danks. Not in those word.s; no. I did at one time take It up with Col. 
Bonghton—I took up with him to the effect that, not knowing whether Lieut. 
Llnderfelt was guilty of charges made or not, yet for the good of the service 
It might he well to eliminate him for tlic good of the service. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. IVlien was that? 

Maj. Dank.s. Long before the Battle of Ludlow. That is, when we were in 
the field. 

Chairman 'Walsh. How Is that? 
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Maj. Danks. It was when we were in the fieUI; It was quite a wiiilc hefore 
the Battle of Ludiow. 

• t'halrmnn Walsh. Approxiinnteiy how ions licforc tlic Buttie of Linllow 
was it? 

JluJ. Danks. That I oonid not state; it was wiille I was there at Trinidad 
nn<l about the time of tlie new.spaper coininent. I haaned no opinion as to Ins 
ftniit or Innocence, but felt that for tiie aood of alt concerned it inlqlit he well 
to eliminate Idni. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Please state wladher or not any llnr<I-d(>aree methods 
were used by tlie otBcers or a^ent.s of llie military to extract confe.ssioiis or 
information from the strikers or others umler tirresl? 

llii.|. Banks. Not to my knowledge. I laid iuinieiliate cliarge of Mr, Ulich 
myself. 

t'liairman Walsh. Who? 

.Mii.i. Banks. Robert I’iicli. 

Chairman Walsh. Plettse state the circunislaneea idiont riieli. 

Ma.i. Banks. I don't know thiit il woniti iiear on Hie suliject only iny 
knowledge us to the fact would he uilli tiial particular prisoner. 

Chairman W'alsh. What were tlie circumstances of tlie treaimeiit of lliat 
liarticular prisoner? 

Ma.1. Banks. Now, I don't know wiiat he says alioiit it. He was in llieie and 
1 is'r.sonally took liooks and things over to iiini. 

Cliairman Walsh. In wlu'rp was lie? 

Ma.i. Banks. In Hie .iaii at Trinidad. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Wliat was he eliarged wiili? 

Ma.i. Bank.s. We tiled no charges against anyone; wo just put tiiein in jail 
and detained them. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you mention ids name? 

Maj. Banks. I spent tlie most of my energies and time in trying to see tliat 
Hie governor and Hie mililary did imtliiiig lint wliat was niilield liy Hie law of 
tlie land, and in Hie case of detenliim I was careful to see that Hmt alone was 
carried out and tliat no inmisliment Iriflicteil, hut tlnit Hiey wm'e simply de¬ 
tained. 

Chairman Walsh. .And, .so far as you wero coiieeriied, you did not apply any 
unlawful methods, or any force or violence to any prisoner? 

Maj. Banks. No, .sir. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Or do you know of any prisoner that did? 

Maj. Banks. No, sir; and in my visils to Hie jail 1 came in contact with 
qtlier prisoners and oiiserved imtiiing. 

' Chairman Walsh. Bid any of tliem make any cmnpliiint to yon Hint tliey Imil 
heoti improperly treated in iiHempling to extort eonfessioiis from fliem? 

Maj. iiANKS. No eomiiliiints to me. 

Chairiiian Walsh. No compliiiiif to yon? 

Miij. Banks. No. sir. I think some allidavits were made. Init they did not 
come under niy control? 

Clmirimin IValsh. Wlio made Hie allidavits? . 

Maj. Banks. I Hiiiik it was Mario Zena. 

Chairman IValsh. To whom wei'e Hie allidavils given? 

Maj. Banks. Tliat 1 could mit say; Hiey wm-e prolialily given to Mr. Lawson 
or some- 

Chnirman Walsh. Tliis name wliicli yon mentioned. I wish yon would lirleily 
state why yon mentioned tliat name; I do not umlersfand why yon mentionecl it. 

Maj. i').\'nks. I mentioned it—I mean to say Hint lie was the only prisoner I 
had immediate chai'ge of. and that to my knowledge there were no—nothing 
borderiug upon tliird-dogree taeties in any Instance. 

bthnirman Walsh. And no claim that any sucli treatment was accorded 
anyone? 

Maj. Banks. I never hoard of it. 

Chairman AValsh. Or this man yon .speak of? 

Maj. Banks. No ; he Is an aide man and very iliient, and lie would have stated 
It If tliore had been anything of the kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all; thank yon, Slajor; you will be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF QEN. JOHN CHASE. 

Cliairman AVat.sh. State your name, please. 

Hen. Chase. Joint Cliase. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. What v<icatlon do joh follow In civil life, Gwieral? 

Cen. Chase. Phy.slcinn. 

Chairman Waish. How long have you been connected with the National 
(Juard of the State of Colora<lo? 

Gen. Chase. 1 J<iine<l in hSSS — 1887 or 1888— and served tor a few months and 
then resigned an<i returned to the service in 1885. and, with the exception of 
about throe months, have been in tlie service ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state how long you have iield the office of adjutant 
general. 

(ien. Chase. Since April, lOtMl. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state as fully as you can. without going into detail, 
your experience as manager of the troops in the strike zone, Gen. Cha.so. 

Gen, Chase. Please ask me specitic (jnestlons. 

Cliairman Walsh, Wlien did yon first act as inanager of the troops in tin.' 
strike zone of Colorado? 

Gen. Gha.se. In 1003 at Colorado City. 

Clmlrnnm Wai,sh. How long diil thal strike last? 

Gen. (hlA.sE. Twenty-three or twenty-fonr days. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How many troops were in the Held at that time? 

Gen. Chase. Aliout 400. 

ClKiirman Wal.sh. Hid they engjige In any battles? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

(Iiainnan Walsh. .Nimk' wliiitevcr? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; a few stmts wore flr«l, 

Cliairman IVal.sh. Were any iiersons killi'd by the troops, or any militia killeil 
by the others? 

Gen. (.hiASf:. No, sir. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Tliat was wlieri? 

Gen. Chase. In .Manli, if 1 reinenilier, l!Ki.'!, at Colorado City. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the- 

Gen. Cha.se (interrupting). I was not ad.lutanf general tlien. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were yon in any other .strike preceding that, in any 
capacity in tlic ndlilia? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Where was that? 

Gen. ('hash. At I,eadville. 

Chairman Wal.sh. When? 

Gen. Chase. In ISflti or 1897. 

Chairnian Walsh. How long wore yon in tlie Iield at that time. General? 
Gen Chase. I tldnk continnousiy aiiont six weeks. 

ChaiiTBan Walsh. VYhat was your i-ank in tin- military at that time? 

(ien. Cha.se. Kii'sl lienli'iiani of cavali'y. 

Chiiirman WAL.sti. ’A'ere tliere any casualties in tliai strike? 

Gen. Chase. I do not think so, 

Clmiriiian Walsh. Yon do not recall any? 

Con. Cha.se. No. . 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Did yon liave any hattles? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; there was a Inittie before nc went in tbere in wliicli a 
large number of men were killwl. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Gen. Chase. I .say, there was a lialtle tieforo we went in tliere in widcli a 
number were killed. 

Chairnian Walsh. But none in which the militia was engaged? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; we had several slrirmishes and were tired on several 
times. 

Ohainnan Walsh. How many men were in tile field at that time? 

Gen. Chase. Alioiit 8(X) would he tlie mnxlnium. 

Chairman Walsh. Ahont 8(Ki? 

Gen. Cha.se. Yes. 

Chairman Wal-sh. Were you engaged In the strike ar«i wlien men were 
deporteii during the .strike? 

Gen. Chase. That was at Cripple (ireek later. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were yon In the field at tliat time? 

Gen, Chase. They were not deported wliile I was in corainnnd, 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know anytlilng personally about that? 

Gcrt. Chase. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. When did yon first as-sniue charge ot the strike zone in 
the present strike? 

Gen. Chase. October 28, 1913. 

Cliuirmun Walsh. Des<Til)e the .situation .ns you tonnd it wlieti tlie Xational 
Gimril first went into tlie strike zone. 

Gen. Cha.se. I found in a territory 100 niiles long a condition of lui'ijioii and 
terror, each side of tin' controversy being in niortal hnir of tlie otlier and 
each side welcoming tlie arrival of tlie troops and recogidzing tlie alisoliito 
<'ailure ot tlie civil autliorltii>s to preserve peace, 

Chairman Wai.,sh, Please state tlie altitude of tlie slrikcrs to yoiu'sidf when 
you first went in tliere. 

Gim. t’HASE, Suspicious at id] times, 

Chnirinan Walsh. Wliat was their conduct toward your coni|iany? 

Gen. Chase. Four days after we arrivtsi tliere they murdered four men at 
La Veta. and a few days after we iiiuie tliere was anollier murder at .\gullai', 
and they blew up property up Pijrgatoire Itivcr iu two or tliree iilaees. 

Ciiainnan Wai.sh. When was that? 

Gen. f'liA.SE, A few days after we eaine. and liunied the Soidluvestern 

tipple. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Wlmt was tla'ir conduct toward yourself and llie troops? 

Gen. Cii.tsE. Always suspicious. 

Ohairmaii Walsh. What was tlicir outward manifcsiation of it? Were tliey 
hostile and used liiid language? 

Geu, Chase. Yes, sir. On Saturday night after we readied there—— 

Clialrman W.U..SH Itnterrupting). What was Hie day you went II.ere? 

Gen. Chase. I tiiink probaidy Friday—no; it was Sunday we wei’e ealhal 
out. I think w(‘ got down tlioro aliout Monday or Tiiosd iy. 

Chairman M'ai.sh. Yi'liat wmro your or.iers as to disariiiiiig Ilio iidiio guards 
and strikors In tlie strike zone and also- 

Gen. Chase. In some cases we distinnod liotli tlie mine guards and tlie 
strikers—-in some places some of oacii. and in other plaeos none of eat-h. In 
.Starkvillo 2f)d guns wero in tlie liands of tlio strikors, and tlioy were rogistered, 
witli Gapt. Frost in command—a di'scription of tlie guns rogistcnsl, Wlion wo 
tlioiiglit tliat tlio incii woro not tolling ilic tnitli Iheir inm.sos werc searched 
and llio guns taken. 

Cliaii'iimn Walsh. How were file orders giieii as h. tlie seardi for guns, 
S!iy— would that apply to tho lionses of mine olftcials as well as mine workers? 

Goii. Chase. YVs. sir. 
i Chuinmin Watsh. Go ahead, General. 

Gen. Cu \SK. In some districts ttie guns were t’lkou entirely out of tla- 
oponitors' iiaiids: in olliors, re.gistralion was made of them. 

Clmirnian Walsh, How many guns wero turned in to your trmips. General, 
first, by mine guards? 

Gen. Chase. I will have to see (lie rword to tell tliat. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Oonki you iipproxiiaate p? We are .iust trying to get a 
more or Iilss general idea. • 

Gon. Chase. I r.unoved 82 mine guards from I’orwiiid i’anyon. Mhcn wo 
went up there the.v all liad gims .and tlicy were all taken n|i. and ttic same 
thing from Hastings ami Aguilar—in tlie nelgliliorliood of 2i»1 guns in tliat 
one district In the liands of luirie gniirds, 

Clialrman WAi.str. How many from tlie otlier districts? 

Gen. Chase. Well, we iiad something over k'.twid guns in our po,s.sessinn, niid 
I think tliroe-fonrths of them were from tlie mine gmirils and the operators. 
I could not tell exactly except li.v looking over liio list. 

Chalrnian Walstf. T did not got tlio ligurcs exactly that yon gave. 

Gen. Chase. About 2,(KW guns in our po.s,session, and about tluw-fourlhs of 
them from mine guards and oiwrators. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. And nhont how many from tlic mine guards and oivera- 
tors? 

Gen. Chase. Atvuit ttirce-fonrths of tliom. 

Chairman W.ALSit. How ivere tliosc arms—liow would ,vou de.scrlbe them—ns 
gnas or rifli-s or revolvers? 

Gen. Cha.se. I could not state the proportion : no. sir. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Please state when it tieeame necessary to organize a niili- 
tarv eotnnilssion. 

Gen. Chase. Tlie date ot the order will .show that better. 
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Glmlniian 'W.m.sh. Was this commission apiwlnted to investigate the condi¬ 
tions at Ltidlow? 

Oen. Chase. No, sir. 

('Imlrmun Wai.sh. What tva.s it for? 

Gen. Chase. A connnisslon to assist me In examining the prisoners. There 
were so many I could not do It ail; that was a military commission and not a 
court. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who served upon that commission? Wlio was appointed 
on it? 

Gen. Chase. I can give you a copy of the order if you want it for tlie record. 

(tliairman Wal,sh. I jirefer tliat. Wliere tliey can li(> ohtnincd; we liave 
copies of all of the orders. 

Gen. Chase. I Inive not pul)llslie<l them; wo liave tlie original.?. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you have copies made and turn llieni over to us? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.m..sh. Tlien i will not ask you some ipiostions whicli I had 
In I ended to. 

(Sec Chase exhibit at tlie end of tliis sub,iect,) 

To wliat extent did tlie military connnl.ssion in tile Trinidad district super¬ 
sede the civil authorities in frying men aecn.sed of unlawful acts? 

Gen. CiiA.SE. Tlioy never antliorized or ni'ver tried tlie men. 

Cfiairman Wai.,sii. Were iiersons urresloii liy tlie military? 

Gen. Cha.se, Yes. sir. 

Cliairinan W’ai.,sh. You say yes? 

Gen. Cha.sk. Yes. sir; and lli(> eonimission—tlie military connnission exam¬ 
ined them and made a report to me, Mr. Walsli. as to tlioir ,1ndgment as to 
whether or not tlie iiarticniar man was gniity or It was necessary to detain 
him. Tlie action was taken liy myself: tliey were simply an advisory board. 

Chairman Wai..sh. And. following tlie reconimeniliHioii of the commission, 
the matter was pre.sented to llie civil court? 

Gen. Chase. To me, and I would act. Some were returned to the civil court 
and. some released and some held. 

Chairman Wai.sh, 'I'imse reinrneil to the civil courts—diil you have any 
further—Exercise any fnrflier aiitliority over them? 

Gen. Chase. I don’t think I had occasion to. 

Ctmiriiian Waisit. Were any persons deported or told to leave the district? 

Gen. Cha.se. None by my apiiroval; I would liave stojipisl it if I laid heard 
of it. 

Chail'niun W'ALsn. You say some ivere held—those were held williont trial?^ 

Tten. CfeASE. Yes, sir. * 

Cjiairih.an Wai..sh. .MiouI how many allogerher? 

(ten. Cha.se. I can give yon a copy of the .judge ailvocate's rcjiort on that. 

Cliiiirniaft Wat.sh, .kpproxiniato it, idease. 

Gen. Chase. .About IT.'i were tried—examined liy tlie coninii.ssion, ns I remem¬ 
ber it. Now, your (jiiestion was how many were held? 

Chalrnthn AVai.sii. Y'es; hov many were held that were not turned over to the 
civil authorities? 

Gen. Chase. Some were held for a hrii'f period and turneil away. I don’t 
recall any, except like Zancannolli. wiio murdered Itelelier. lie was tnnicil 
o\er to the civil authorities for trial. 

ChairniaivWAi.sH. What were Iho regulnlloits in regard to tlie men belonging 
to tlie National Guard on tlie strike .service as to their change? Hid tlie per¬ 
sonnel of tlie men on strike service cliange? 

Gen. Ciia.se. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W’alsh. Why? 

Gen. Chase. Beciiu.se many of our men are tiie sole support of fanillles and 
other#occupied positions of great aiitliority. and It Ims always lieen the practice 
in this State to relieve those men a.s rapidly as possible and get other kjultable 
men In their places. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were tlicre any mine guard.?, strike breakers, or em- 
ptoyees of the operators enrolled In the National Guard In the strike zone? 

Gen. Chase. I would have to Imik at the papers. We made no effort to get 
these men, but I know that some .served In tlie guard that was afterwards fO«»i 
to have been siieli. I can get it from the record. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. W’here do you keep tliose records? 

Gen. Chase. In my offlee. 

Chairman AValsh. In this building? 
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Oeii. Chask. Partly In this bnllUiiit; and part In the brismle heailquartGPs in 
the Majestic Building. 

Chairman Wai-sh. PId .you finally analyze y<mr cnli.stment? 

Oen. Cha.sk. No, .sir; I had no oeeaslon to. 

Cliairinnn Walsh. How did yon lind out fliey were employed as mine 
guards? ' 

Oen. Chase. When the special session of the legislature convened it was a 
qtiestion they went into very deeply in regani to the personnel of Troop A and 
Coiniainy B, Second Infantry, and I nnide a eai-efnl analysis of those men when 
my affenlion was dlrectwl to it. anil there must have been enlisted 11 mine 
guards In Troop A, a.s I renieniber it. We had about 2.000 men in the field at 
varlou.s times. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that report to the legislature? 

(ten. Chase. Ves. 

Chairnian Wai.sh. Does il aiiiiear in the legi.slative proceedings? 

<ien. Chasp. Yes. 

Chairman WAi.,stl. Was it iirinti'd? 

(ieii. ChAise. Ye.s, .sir. 

I'lialrman Wai..sii. That is tlie nno you referred to? 

Con. I’liAsK. Yi'S, sir: those two oi’ganization.s. 

Chairman Walsh. I dd yon make any analysis of any of the otliers? 

Cell. Chase. No. sir. 

I'lmirman Walsh. Would it he possible to do so? 

Cell. Chase. Yes: hat it would he diliieult, hecanse many of the tnen in this 
wislern country arc tioaters. 'I'his analysis I made of Ihe two organizations 
reiiuired my whole ollice force of all kinds for two days to get tlie facts 
ahont it. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they haiipen to he enlisted? 

(ten. Chase. Who do you mean? 

Cliairmun Walsh. The mine guards and stride breakers. 

Cen. Chase. When they were thrown out of employment they were seeking 
employment. Being relieved at the mines, many would roine in for rccrniling. 

(thairman WAi.sir. Was three any eonipen.sation paid Ihem other than was' 
Iiaid by the State? < 

Cen. CnA.SE. With the I'Xreption of Ihoso mine guards who worked at ,Sopris. 
w'ho when they filled out their commis.sion r<‘fiirii('d and the men Hint took iiart 
the n(ixt afternoon in the lialtie of l.ndlow': 1 have heen told they wore iiaid 
by Ihe mines Just as others were paid liy hiisiness liouses. 

Cliairniiin Wai.sh. Was there iiiiy olijeetioii made to llie eidistiiient of men 
wh(i had hciui mine gnards, in the Naiioiial Ciiard? 

Cen. CiiA.sE. I eai) not think of any: not hecanse tiiey were mine guards. 
Cliairniiin Wai.sh. It was on aceoiint of llii'ir personal chariieterisfics then? 
(fen. CHASE. Yes. 

Cliairniiin Wai.sh. I'leir-e state how Ireops in Ihe .strike zone were iiaid; Hie 
soldiers and olheers? 

Cen. Chase. .Some have not heen paiil yet. of whqiii I am one. 'I'he first Ihe 
governor arranged for was for $l'i().n(KI; (hat was to pay for horses and Ihe 
men as far as it would go. That .tlSil.llHH was linall.v paid. I Ihink all of Ihe 
men were paid their wages. 

Chairnuiii Wai.sh. Did the iiiiiie eoiii|iaiiips advance any money to fake care 
of tlK'so tilings? 

Cen. Chase. Ifo you me,-in to liidividiials? 

('halrmaii Wii.sii. Ye.s. 

Ci'ii. Cii \sE, Yes; for some services. I am told. 

Chairman Wm.sh. They did not piiy any money direct to the State for tiiiit 
service, then? 

{Jen. Chase. No. 

Chiiirman Wai.sh. I am requested to ask you why the legislature, if you 
know, selected Hie two coiiipiiiiles you mimed for analysi.s? 

Gen. Cir.A.sE. That is heean.se they were in tlie fleld not unitorined and not 
ofileered at the time. Troop A was not, and the cliarge was made tliat lliey 
were entirely made tip of gunmen, hut tliere was no truth in it. 

Chairman Wai„sh. Did ymi or your ntlier ollleers consult witli Hie mine eom- 
punles over qnestion.s of policy eoneerning the policing of the strike zone? 

Gen. Chase. I had complaints, lota of them, but there was no consnitiitlon 
with anyone except Hie governor of the State. 

Clialruian Walsh. Did your troops nse the machine gun or other weapons 
owned liy the mine companies? 

S8819—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-53 
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Gen. Chase. Two guns useJ in Hie Ludlow light 'were those of the mine 
companies. 

(Jhnirinuii Wai.sh. Did ymi use any of the aniumiiition that was taken from 
the mine comiiunles or tiie .strikers? 

Gen. Chase. Not timt I know of; it would not have fitted our guus. Our 
ammnnitlon is nmdo hy the Frankfort Arsenal. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not n.se any of their ammunition in your guns? 

(!en. Chase. No. sir; not that I know of. 

Chairman WAf.sir. Were any complaints made to you hy soldiers or ollieers 
ns to Lieut. Llnderfelt. General? 

Gen. Chase. You mean wliile he was in the service? 

Cliairman Walsh. Y'es; in the strike zone? 

Gen. Chase. No; a soldier does not complain of his su))orior otiicer. There 
were no charges liled against him. Tiiere was a groat deal of la-lticisni bronglit 
against him liy tlie pisipic. papers, and strikers. 

Cliairman Walsh. What did yon state aliont a soldier not complaining about 
his suiierlor odlcers? 

Gen. Chase. Soldiers do not complain to tlieir commanding general about 
tile lialdls of tlieir superior otiieers. 

Cliairiiian Wai.sh. How do yon get tlie complaints? 

Gen. Chase. File cliarges against him and liave a cmirt-martiai and Imve it 
hronglit np. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlu-re were no cliarges liled against liim. eliarging liim 
Willi lirnlalily oi' anylliing of Unit kind? 

Gen. Chase. liy soldiers; no. 

CImirnian Walsh. liy ollieers? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did yon liave any inyestigation made liy any ollieers of 
ids coiidnet of yonr own voliiion? 

Gen. Cha.sk. Yes. sir. 

(diairman Walsh. Wliat oltieer? 

Gen. Chase. MaJ. Itanirock laid my order to inyesligaic liio incident of 
tripping a horse liy tlie liarlied wire and Hie alleged striking of a lioy on Hie 
Lndlow station plat form. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you liave any furtlier investigation made liy any otlu'r 
officer? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsit. Hy wlioni? 

Gen. Chase. I think I went niystdf. 

('hairniari Wai.sh. Sir? 

Gen« Chase. I tliiiik I went up myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon went uii yourself? 

Gen. Chase, Ye.s. 

Clmirman Walsh. Does tlie ad.lutant general, under military etliies, take any 
action when cliar.ges are not tiled—wlien written cliarges are not tiled? 

Gen. JhhiASE. I was not In tlie Held as ad.inttiiit general. It seeinwl necessary 
for me to commiinil the tnftips, and I eoiild not command as adjutant general. 
Tlie governor dlrectc'd in Ids order timt I stiould assume (’01111101101 of file Iroops. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was yonr rank? 

Gen. Ch.ase. 1 was brigadier general liy virtue of tlie office. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. A witness on tlie stand. Hr, lirewster, stated Hint yon 
wer('—I’rof. lirewster stated that yon were in constant communication wltli 
Judge Northciitt; Is Hint correct or not? 

Gen. (hiA.sE. lie is Hie oni> iiartieiilar man tliat distnriw’d us in Hie first two 
week.s down there more than any other, striker or oiierator. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was tliat? 

^n. Chase. Mr. Northeutt. 

Clmirman Wai-sh. Did you take any orders from him? 

Gen. Chase. .Not from Mr. Northeutt. 

Chairman Walsh. What did his disturbance consist of? 

Gen. Chase. Always telling me what to do and liow to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you curry out his Instructloiis 11 s to wliat to do? 

Gen. Chase. I should say not. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now take 1111 adjournment until 2 o'clock. Please 
be back at that time, General. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 o'clock p. m.) 
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Chairman-W ai.sh. Tlie commission will bo in onlcr. (ion, Cliiisc will resume 
the stand. 

Commissioner Wtunstock Ims marked some testimony ot anollicr wltne.s.s 
liere, General, and said he thouKht, in justice to yon, 1 slionld a.sk you the 
questions rlKlit from tliat record, wlucli 1 will be glml to do li'eudin)!l: 

“Wo had a conference witli Gen. Cliase. Now, certain tidny's lriinsi)ire<l there 
that, unless Gen. Cliase will ftive me lii.s peniii.s.sion to say, 1 will not men¬ 
tion, because tliey reflect upon ids ability us a commander. Tlicy rellect upon 
lii.s temperament. He and I agreed tliat the matter wa.s over. It was all 
taken down slenoKraiildcally. and he iinmiised a full stenoKrapIde reiKU't of 
our communication and his talk with u.s and lair talk witli Idm, Init wo tried 
several times to get it anil it was never obtainalilo. We did not want to lie 
put in tile iiole by puldlsldng wliat iiad not iieen said and done tlicre, hnt we 
wanted that for otir own use. He iiromised it to us and we sent for it several 
times, but he never gave it to us.” 

Do you know to what tliat refers. General? 

Gen. CiiA.su Yes, sir. 'J’here was a pretty sharp difference of oinnion iiei.wiH'n 
Prof. l!rew.sler and myself regarding the legal status of tlie military in lliese 
controversies, and we discussed it in rallier a sharii manner, I witlidrew a state¬ 
ment I made and directed the stenographer to extend it in the notes; and I 
was talking pretty rapidly, both before and after, and the sleiiograiihic notes—it 
was a good many days before tbe notes were exteniled. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t know wlietber they were ever fidly cxiendeil. Thej-e was nothing that 
might not have been pulilislied, but wliat lie iniglit liave had a cojiy of. 

Gliairniaii AVai.sii. Do you remember the gist of it so you can say siilislan- 
tinlly wliat it was? 

Gen. CiiAsu. .Yficr lie testiliod the otlier day, I tried to remember tlie subject. 
I think ft was connected with the legal status of the military, and in that con- 
necliou he made some incendiary remarks, and I told him that If he talked on 
tlie street as he was talking in the room I certainly would be compelied to lock 
him nil. That is as I reinemiier it. .Yiiil tlien I witlidrew that I'oniark. 1 told 
him, “I don’t think you will do llial,” and 1 withdrew the. rcniiirk. 

Cliairman iV.M.sii. Tlieii there is iiiiollier Ireadingl: 

“ We liave tlie usual constitutional provisions that there stiall lie no un- 
reasonabh' search or seizure. 

“We have all tlie common coiistiliilioiial provisions, the result ot centuries of 
work and effort to iireserve coiistltuiioiial lilierty. 

“I want lo say that in the cour.se of lliese violations of the plainest consti¬ 
tutional jirovisioiis, wliere union men were not concerned, was tlie search of 
Mrs. Hall's house.” 

Do you know tliat circumstance? 

Gen. Chasu. Yes. 

Chairman WAi..sir. And if .so, we would like ,viai to make a slateiiieni as to 
that. « 

Gen. CuAsn. We heard reports from tlireo reimt.'ilile eitlzeiis flail arms had 
been taken into tlic liome of Mrs. Hall, and I sent a deiail of men to find out, 
and If so to gallier file arms. 

Cliairman Wai.sti. Were you present yourself? 

Gen. Chask, No, sir. 

Chairman AYai.sii. It was a siuircti witlioul a warrant or anything of that 
kind? ' 

Gen. Chase. Oh, yes—yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh. I think there are a nuniher of questions here now upon 
this matter ot search warrants, and I want to .see If I can not frame one ques¬ 
tion that will eteiir that up. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Y'e.s. 

Chairman WAi.sit. I'oii dilTerc'd, then, from Prof. P>rew.stcr ns to your legal 

status. 

Gen. Chase. He differed from me. 

Chairman Wat..sii. He differed from yon? 

Gen. Cha.se. Y’es. 

Chairman Waesh. Briefly state your own position and his. 

Gen. Chase. I think, to he fair to liiiii, as nearly ns I can remember, his posi¬ 
tion was that he considered the military arm simply as a local police force, and 
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having flip powprs of a posse coinltatus. And 1 stated very clearly what I under- 
stoo<| onr powers to he. 

Chairman Walsh. He .says that there Is a constitutional provision that no 
Inipi'isomneiit shall he held to secure evidence, and that no one .shall he held as 
a witness except .last so long as he may he taken before a magistrate to make 
his dei«)sltion. That is a constitutional provision of extreme linitortance. Men 
were arre.sted and held for varion.s lengths of time—10 days, some 53 days, 55 
days, find some were discharged without any charge ever having been made 
iigalnst them, la that correct? 

Cen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

('halrman Wal.sii. There were some held n.s many as 55 days? 

(!cn. Chase. I prestirae so. 

Chidrman Walsh. Do yon know how many? 

(icn. Chase. No, sir. Of coarse, wc held those under what we d('eine<l Iht* 
law of our .State and of the land, tis stated in the Moyer decision. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He seemed to make a point on the Moyer decision—that it 
was based, in inirt. at least, on flio fact that tlie governor had declared that an 
insurrection laid taken place in the terrltor.v. 

Cen. Chase. I tlnnk. Mr. 'Walsh, that was tlie snb.ieet of our controversy, 
now that I recall it; and I remarked to him tliat tlie iiroclamation of martial 
Itiw wn.s simjily tlie ennneiation of the fact. Tliat is what exciteil him. 

Chairman Walsh. He staled tliat wlien eliarges wore lironglit to yon tliat 
.volt did not enlerlain liiem, and he cites a case wliere a militiaman was charged 
with aliasing young girls in Trinidad, and that the Ttev, Randolph Cook went to 
you and that you in a very forclhle manner—or, tliat he said lie wanted tlie 
"matter looked into, and tliat you in a very forclhle manner said he was attempt¬ 
ing to liesiiilreli tlie iniiform of tlie soldiers and would not listen to Idm. 

Cen.'CiiA.sE. Tile itev. Cook came to me with tlie eoiiiplaint tliat young girls 
were being rniinal hy tlie soldiers. T at once called for tlie nanies of file 
.soldiers and tlie time when it oeeiirred, or even any eonversatiiais. hot iie did 
not know any names m- any time. He knew nothing except Hie wildest rumors 
from people wliom he was nnwilling to name. 1 loid him tlien in plain terms 
Hint if Ids own heart was net crooked or iiasly lie would not liring siieli stories 
to me without some foiindalion. 

Cliulrman Walsh. I see here marked tliis; 

"When I speak of I.inderfelt I don't hesitate to say tliat his moral cliaracter 
is bad, and tliat he is such a brute, as oflieer after oflicer will tell you, tliat he 
is totally unfit to be in tlie eoiiipaiiy of anyone.” 

To your knowledge, was Hie reputation—was tlie cliaracter of T.ieiit. I.in- 
derfelt bad? 

Gen. Chase. I havi' known l.inderfelt's family; his mother and two brothers 
for 20 years. His ancestors came over from Hie old country and became 
American citizens of iiiire, clean lionie life. 

Cliairnian Walsh. What is his reputation for morality? 

Gen. Chase. Good. 

Chairman Walsh. And peitee and niiiet? , 

(ien. Chase. Good. 

Chairman Wahsii. Again. Prof. Brewster says: 

"I saw tliat morning a small Greek boy Hint Llnderfelt had alnised the night 
before, and wliosp liead was sjilit open, a (ireek boy, a small fellow, wiio could 
not speak English, who had a ticket from I.udlow to Trinidad, and who had 
been attackeil in the station at laidlow as lie was alioiit to take tlie train— 
attacked by I-lmlerfelt. Ten witnesses testified to tliese facts, among them pisi- 
pie who were In no way eonnecteil witli tlie company. Mrs. Hollearln and others 
lieard tills racket and knew Hie boy was lieaten; tliat same evening, Heceniber 
.30, T.inderfelt seized Tikas liy tlie throat, and one of Linderfelt's own men sep¬ 
arated th(>m before T.inderfelt could do some serious damage to Tikas.” 

Do you know anything about tliat? 

Gen. Chase. Yes; I believe a report was made to me and la printed In full 
in my report on my occupation, a copy of which has been furnished you. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tliat the same thing about which the investigation 
was had? 

Gen. Chase. That is. 

Chairman Walsit. Both instances? 

Gen. Chase. Really, the matter was connected with one incident, the trip¬ 
ping of a horse with barbed wire. 

Chairman Walsh. That was tlie barbed-wire Incident? 
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Gen. Chare. Yes, sir. 

Ctiairman Walsh. And did these facts appojir in tlie hnrbcd-win* Incident, ns 
the stutenient by Prof. Brew.^tor shows in tiie r(‘cord? 

Oen. Chase. No, sir; did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That he hit the Greek hoy? 

Gen. Chase. The Greek hoy said it didn't hurt Ijiin a liil. lie wa.s sent down 
to onr general surgeon after the complaint had been made, and the surgeon 
found no injury. , 

Chairnmn Wat.su. Was it cijarged tliat he seized Tikas by the throat? 

Oen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And put Ids liands on him and got iiim hy the collar? 

Gen. Chase. Tikas denied the inci<lent. and tiie boy said tliat Tikas knew 
liim, and the testimony was of Linderfelt that ho shook him, didn’t strike him. 

(■iiairnian WAtsin Seized 1dm l>y tlio collar? 

Gen. Chase. By the collar; tlie testimony was that lie selz(Ml him by the 
collar. 

Chairman Walsh. “ 'riiere is anotlicr important consideration ”—I am quoting 
from Prof. Brewstm*—“tlna'e is amalior iin|)ortant consid('raiion then* to he 
homo in mind as bearing on tl )0 autliorify of tiie ndlitia. Gen. Chase lias created 
a ndlifary district of Colorado. Tlie military district of Colorado is <‘olerminous 
with the Estate of Colorado. The miltary district of Colorado is not cotdined, in 
Gen. Chases judgment, to Las Animas, llncrfano, and Fremont Conntl<‘S. wliere 
tli(‘re ndglu he riots, hut lie claims the riglit to arrest anyone at any jiluce in 
the State at any time.” 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir; that Is corr(‘<-t. You might modify tlie words “at any 
time” to nanl “during military o<-cupation.” 

fMiairman W.\i.sir. Pid ymi loll l'r<»f. BnnvsdT that yon believed rioting sus¬ 
pends all civil law just tlie same as war does? 

Gen. (hiAsE. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walstl Perliap-< T liolter ipiote this to ytni. I triisl |o bri(‘f it 
[readingl: 

“I slioui<l ])lace tlie responsildiiiy a litile higher up wore it not for Gov. Am- 
inons. wiio would niiiinalely be responsible, was wron.gly informed on a great 
many points, was not well, was almost bllm!; and T do not tidiik lie ougiit to be 
lilamed (‘nlir(‘ly. The blanii' lies in tii(» mental attitude of Gen. Chase, who be- 
llevi's that tli(‘re is a war wlien (liere is a riot; and, of course, there is a great 
iliffenaice between a war and a riot. He b<‘li(‘ves (hat a riot suspends, as a war 
<loos, all law. and that Ih‘ lieconies alisoliitely diotalor. He practically said so in 
onr tirst intmwlew.” 

Pid you liave an intervu'W with Prof. Brew'^ter in wliidi y«in stated substan¬ 
tially what 1 have read? 

Gen. Chase. No, s*ir; no. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliat were the < ircnmslanees. so far as you are eoncerned, 
Gen. Cliaso. connected with the arn^sr and detentifin of Motlier .Lnies? 

lien. (’hase. She was mot al the ira'ii tlie lirst lime sJie came lo Triniilad, 
after Die troops got in tliere. iiaving imrciiased ‘a tickid wlihdi terniiriahMl at 
Trinidad. Siie was asked iiy the oHieer, under my direction, if s1h‘ desiri'd lo 
remain in Trinidad or go farther. After a moment’s liesitation she said she 
wa.s going to Penver. So sli(‘ was taken care of. given lier breakfast, takem to 
tlie train, allowed to proi'ecvl to Pen\er. 

Tlie second time slie came iiit<i the dlstrii-t she was under—it was after discus¬ 
sion about whetlier or not slie would be arrested. The governor inul stated 
clearly his ruling in regard to Die matH r. And when she appeared in Trinidad 
she was arrested ami taken to (he hospital on tlic hill and given a room and ket»t 
tliere until such time as she signlti(‘d her wish to go to Penver, wiilch was .some 
weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long was slie kept there? 

Gen. (’h\se. The i‘ecor<l wil! sliow, I tliink, perliaps ^i^'e weeks. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Why was she not turned over to the civil autliorities? 

Oen. Chase. Because, In my judgment, slie wa.s a iiersou who was dangerou.s 
to the peace of tlie coniiminity, and the civil authorities, in my judgment, were 
not capalile of handling the ease. 

Chairman W’alsh. Now I am quoting furtiier from Prof. Br(‘wster’s testi¬ 
mony : 

“ Now, speaking there upon the evidence, you may ask (den. Chase, if he comes 
on the stand, how many times ho lias shaken his list in people’s faces simply 
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because tlicy daml to differ—men and women dared to differ with him upon 
points of opinion.” 

Gen. Chase. I don’t think I ever shook my fist in anybody's face. I do ges- 
ticuiate sometimes with my cIosmI hand, and I suppose that is what he re¬ 
ferred to. i 

Chainimn Wai..sh. “ You might ask him furtlier if he can conceive of I^ee or 
Grant, or any real soldier, slinking liLs list In tlie faces of women and men be¬ 
cause tliey disagreed witli liim uiion constitutional (luestlons.” 

I take it you can not Imagine Gen. l,ee or Gen. Grant slinking tlieir fist lliat 
way. 

Gen. Chase. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had the civil aulhorities sliown their inability to maintain 
tlie macliinery of the law? 

(ien. (’n.s.sE. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you inquire any into tlie way tlie civil autliorities ad¬ 
ministered tlie laiv in Huerfano niid TiUs Animas (.’ounties? 

Gen. Cha.se. Wlien—prior to our coming? 

Cliairman Walsh. I’rior to your coming; yes. 

Gen. Cha.se, Ye.s. 

Cliairman Walsh, Wliat did you asci-rtain? 

Gen. Chase. Tliat tlie.i' were iinalile to protect life and iiroperty. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I’rior to tlie .strike did you have any knowledge, or did 
you ncqnire any knowledge as to tlie way tlie law' was udminislered tiiere, 
as to tile seiectiiiii of .juries, t mean, ordinarily V 

Gen. Chase. No, sir, 

Cliairman Walsh. You liave lie knowledge of Hull iiersonally or li\' direct 
iiear.say ? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. Tliat is all, tliank y.iii, Goiieral. 

Gen. CiiA.SE. Jlay I make a correction of tlie statement Hint Capt. van Cise 
inadvertciitiy made lids morning, in lliat wiiere lie refeiavd to l.ieut. Linder- 
felt as commanding tlii.s Company 1! at tlie time of tlie laidlow tight lie was 
not? He liad been relieved from the command of that company on April 8, 
but he was in the districl visiting wlien llic figlit broke out, Tlie coiiiiiany 
was (•ommanded by Lieut. Gerry laiwriaice. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlien liiid he been relieved? 

Gen. Chase. Aiiril 8. 

Chairman Walsh. And it w'as commanded by wliom? 

tien. Chase, l.ieut. (Jerry l.awreiice. He and ids wife were visiting in 
Berwiiid Canyon at tlie time tlie tiglit liroke out. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know' wlio tliey were vi.sititig? 

Gen. Chase. I tliink Mr. Neal, I am not cerlain. 

Cliiiirnmn Walsil WIio was Mr. Neal? 

Goii, Cha.se. He is one of tlie eiiiiilo.vees of tlio C. K. & I. 

CImirman A\'al.sh. tviint ivas his oeeupation? 

Gen. t'HA.SE. Sujieriiitendent, I think. 

('’luiirman Walsh. Do you know liow long lie liad iieeii lliere? 

Gen. Chase. I tlilnk lie came up tlie day hefore. He was on duty in nnotlier 
part of the district. 

Chairman 'Wai.sh. Wliere was he on duty? 

Gen. Chase. Heportiiig at Trinidad, lie had lieeii, and afler I lefl (lie 
district lie reported to me by teleiitioni'. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did lie go to tlio vicinity of Ludlow to visit? 

Gen. Chase. I tliink tlie day before, if I remember correctly. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Had he his wife witli liim? 

Gen. Chase, Yes. May I tniike a jiiirt of your record an exlriict from tlie 
Statutes of Colorndo regarding picketing? 

Chnlrnian Wal.sh. Ye.s; I would be glad to. 

Gen. Chase. I would like to offer It. That Is wliy tliere was .so mueli trouble 
in the.se colonies; tliey were all picketed. 

(Sec Cluise exldldt at tlie end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walsh. Tn what form was the picketing manifested? 

Gen. Chase. By iiroposals to the men going to and from worL 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of that letter? 

Gen. Chase. I will provide it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. At any time soon. 

Maj, Boughton, will you take the stand? 
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Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Lieut Col. BotiuHTON. Eilwiird .1. Boughtoii. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your profes.sloii In civil life? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. 1 am an attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. A member of the Denver bar? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How long have you been a member of tlie Denver bar? 

Limit. Col. Boughtox. Of Ibe Colorado bar, I pri'snmo you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the Colorado bur; yes. 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. Since 1899. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long of tlie Denver bar? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. A little over two years. 

Chairman Wai..sh. W'liere have yon lived In the oily of Denver; wliere 
have you lived in the State of Colorado otlier than Denver? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. I have lived in the norlhern part of llie State for a 
year or so. Afterwards, again In Cripple Creek and Victor; tlien, again in 
Denver this last time. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Are you now practicing law in Denver? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. And Cripple Creek. Ve.s; we have ollices In both 
places. 

Chairman W,M,.sn. What is Ilie name of your firm? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Boughton & .Alter. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Please state what rank you held in the National Guard 
of Colorado during the recent strike. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I was major of Infantry. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I’lea.se stati' how many ca-so-s of men hoing arrested were 
investigated and passed upiai by the military commission. 

Lieut. Col. Bio oirroN. Air. Coiinidssioiier, liiere wore .siane 173 c.a.ses iu- 
vestigated, if you are going to count by the individual- 

Cliairnma Walsh. I mean investigiited- 

I.ieut. Col. Bouohton. But not ail of Ihem by tlie military commission. 

Clialrinan Wa/.su. How many of llioni were investigated li.v tlie military 
commission? 

I.ieut. Col. Bouohton. Perliap.s 10 or .70. I have not the exact figures. 

Clialrinan Wai.sh. What was done witli the oilier cases? 

Lient. (.lol. Bouohton. Tlie olla'r cases were examined liefirre tlie ollice Judge 
advocate, eltlier liy myself or liy one of ray ollicers, and not considenkl of 
snincimit importance to liring hefiu’e the military commission, so-- 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me. 

Lient. Col. Bouohton. Ho with tlie eonsont of tlie commanding oilicer they 
were discliarged nitliout lieing called to tlie altention of tlie military com- 
mi.s.slon. 

(’liairnian Walsil. Please state tlie varying lengtlis of time and tlie numbers 
in (lie cases of men tliat were lield in jail williout a hearing, or nnlil such time 
as (hey iiad a hearing. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Tliat is a liltle hard to answer, Mr. Commissioner, 
witliiHit knowing wliat you mean iiy a hi'aring. 

Cliairman lVAr..sn. I understood you to say that all of those tliat were ex¬ 
amined by the judge advocale, by yenr.self, I believe, or liy an oilicer, were dis- 
obarged, or el.se were deemed of sullicient Importance to scud for further in¬ 
vestigation before the commission. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton, Yes. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Is lliat correct? 

Lieut. Col. Boi?giiton. Tliat Is correct, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long w(>re tliose men. the 40 or 50 that ,vou men¬ 
tioned, held in Jail before they were given a hearing? I do not want to take 
each individual ca.sp, but if, for Instance, you can say there were probably 8 
or 10 held 20 days, 8 or 10 held 5 days, or whatever the case might be, that 
Is what I am trying to get at without the detail. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I can’t answer that without explaining to you what 
sort of a hearing they had. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Explaiu what sort of a hearing they had. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. The commission was formed upon the order of the 
commanding general, with the approval of the governor, for two purposes. It 
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w as iKit fovined to try for any accusation of crime, nor was It formed to deter¬ 
mine any punisliniont for crime. It was formed only as an advisory l>ody to 
file coninmndinf; general to aid him, as a matter of convenience, in determining 
what .slionld be done with those who were apprehended. He was not bound by 
ilieir ailvii'C. It was formed for tlie purpose, in tlic first place, of relieving 
tlie commanding general of inquiring into each individual ca.se liim.self, which 
lie had not time to do, of course. 

In the second place, and thi.s is given a good deal of consideration, it was 
formed for (he humane reason of substituting for the will and discretion of 
one man the collective wisdom of a good many hlghs-lass officers. And while 
it was true, ns a matter of law, that the <-ommanding general was not ah.solutely 
hound by their advice, yet it lind great persuasive force. Now, we did outline 
the function of the commission—with (hat outline of the function of the com¬ 
mission—each one uixm a separate order of the commanding general, submit¬ 
ting the case to the commission u.s soon as the commission could hear tliem. In 
some instances, of cotirse, the commanding general did not seek the advice of 
tile commission nor recpiire them to—to answer your question largely, I should 
sa.\' tiiat a week at the laitside would cover the time timt, in any instance, 
elapsed between the time of aiiiiretienslou and the time of examination by tlie 
commission, when an examination was ordered. 

('halrman W.vu.sh. How long, at the longest, were men ludd in ,)all in your 
.iurlsiliction as .iudge advocate, before a civil charge was lodged against them 
in the courts, where that question was sub.scquently taken? 

l.leut. Col. Boi ciiton’. I could not answer that, Mr. Commissiom'r. We were 
not concerned, a.s .Mr. Brewster said here—our position always has been that 
we were not concerned with any civil chargm—any siiecilic accusation of crime. 
It might luqipen that those tliat were held were guilty, or accused of being 
guilty of some specific crime under the civil law. It often did haiipen-so it 
likely iiapiiened, I su|ii)ose; frequently—that no specific accusation of a civil 
i rime was or could be charged against whom we held, 
t'hainuan M'.vl.sii. Were there a nuiuher of men arrested in that Jurisdiction 

and held in jail—now, tins is I'egardless of any action you may have taken- 

l.ieut. (till. Bonr.iiTox. Yes. 

Chairman Walsu. For HO or .a.a days? 
l.ieut. Col. Bououtox. Yes. 

Cliairinan Wai.sii. \Yilhout a hearing? 

I.ient. Col. Bin'oii'idN. Yes; tliere were. 

Chairman Waj.sh. How many? 

l.ieut. Bocouton. 1 think, jicrhaps, that (hat is tlie limit. I think that 
)ii'rha|is that is as long as we liehl anyone. But a great many were held for 
a month or two. 

Chairman Wai.sh. \Yell. aiuiroximarcly how many? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. f)h. 20 or fid; perhaiis more. 1 liave not the data. 
Cliairinan Wai.su. ,\ny women? 

Lieut. Col. Bouoiito.x. No; I know of one woman (hat was held for 11 days. 
Chairman Mhvi.sii. I to you l,iave a record any place as to tiie number of men 
Ihat were so held and the Imigth of time they were held in jail? 
l.ieut. Col. Bofouton. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere ran it be found? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I can make uii tabulated information about that for 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. What data have you to make it iqi from, JIa,ior? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I Imve the reiiorls of tlie juilge advocate’s office, the 
card indexes, showing the arrests, the time that they were Incarcerated, the time 
tlnit tliey were relea.sed, if they were, the time they were turned over to tlie civil 
authoi'ities, if tliey were. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have (hat in your private iiossession, or is it in 
the adjutant’s office? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I have it in my official possession. 

Cliairinan Walsh. 1 mean as distinct from the adjutant general's office? 
Lieut. Col. llouoHToN. It is not in the liuilding at the present. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, you imve it in j'our official possession, but at your 
own office, or where Is it? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I tliink it is in my own office; 1 think that particular 
thing is at the office. 

Chairman W'alsh. I will not stop to get it now. I will ask if yon will please 
turn it over to Mr. Grant. 
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Lieut. Col. BoroHTON. I think it would be well, if you will penult the sug- 
gestlon, the iuforiiiatioii that you desire in that respect is ratlier scattered, aud 
it you would like 1 will make up a tabulated statement. 

Olmlrmaii Waibh. 1 wl.sh you would. Our investigator will be here a week 
or so after we leave, and I wish you would let him have llie whole matter, if 
you will. 

Lieut, (jol. Houghton. It y<m will permit me, Mr. Wnl.sli, tlio ireiid of your 
liKjuiry causes me to a.sk perinis.sion to vuluuteer au e.xplaiiation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. 1 think- 

Chairuiuu Walsh (interrupting). 1 will say tliis, to begin wllli, of cour.se, 
you will be euiitled to make any exiilanalion of any answer ilial yo\i may 
make, but we are trying to coniine tins to answering the iiuestions Hint are 
laid out before us. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes. 

Cliairmau Wal.sh. In your own ca.se, of course, liiivlng testilied before the 
eomnu.ssion before, we do not ilesire to go into all of it. 

iJeut. Col. Boughton. Yes. 

Cliairmau Walsh. But still if there is anything you Ihink needs amplillea- 
tion, you will, of course, have an oiiportnnit.v of doing that. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I iineslion wiietlier tlie eonimi.ssion lias had—I know 
if has not had so far here ill Denver—any e.vphination nr e.vposition ef tlio 
llieory uiion wliieh tliese arrests and detentions were mnde. ilf eoinve, to tiio 
erdiniiry eitizen tlie mere assertion tliat n man is nrresled and denied entinsel, 
held for a long length of time willioul any liearing, withnnt any elairges, is in 
itself, to say tlie least, unu,stial, and perliaiis, to n good many, slmciting. 

It has heen determined liy tin; supreme eoiirt of tins .Stale and by the 
supreme emirt of every otlier State wliei-e ibe queslion lias arisen in recent 
years, except only in tlie . Slate of Kenlneky, whieh lias it peculiar statute. 
Unit the forces of tlie State, the iiiililary forces of flic Slalc, wlicii called 
into service of tliis kind, have iiof only the power, hut llic.v iiiive the recipro¬ 
cal rigid and duty of causing the arrest of persons wlio ini|iede tin' solving of 
the iieuce prohlem; and wlio, in fact, impede tliat prolilcin is soiiielhing tinder 
this decision that is to lie determined, tirst, liy the governor; or it miiy be 
dejniled by liiiii to Ills cliief commnnding olliciT in the held. As iiointed out 
liy tlie oiiinioii in tlie case of lliis Stale, wliieli is the iinieh-disenssed In re 
.Moyer deeisioii reported in the fl.'ilh Cohiradn, ns jioinled out hy ,Mr. .Instiee 

-ill ill,. o|iinion it wonid lie a mere idle inirade to send tlie militia into the 

held to restore iieaee if they iiiive not tlie jiower to arrest and ilelaili those 
who were not only vinlnting tlie peace, hut were iinnouiieing that tliey intended 
to coiilimie to do so ntitil tlie iiisiin'eeiion tie sn|ipressed or llie conslilulion and 
the laws of the State were reestiihlished. The same wonks are fotiiid In the 
oiiinioii of (Iliver Wendell llolnies In tlie Sii|irenie Court of Ihe rniled Slates, 
'i'hey are found ill I’ennsylvaiihi, in re Molher .lones In West Virginia, and in 

a reeenl ease in West Virginia ef-againsi t.'raliain, in a very recent 

case ill Montana in re Mcllunald, in ii recent ea.sq in re Bnyle, in Idiilio. Tlie 
one ileiiartiiia' from tlie general doctrine is iliis case of Tranlts against Smith, 
ill Knntiicky, ivhieii has been deiermined sine(‘ the .Moyer ease, 'rinit ease holds 
liiat liio governor of Kentucky is restrained hy n .special slalute from doing 
iiug'it else than lo place the military power of llic Stale at Hie disposal of a 
mayor or shorilf. Wc haven't that statnie in lliis Slate, anil tliey Iniven’t it 
in any of the oilier StaUxs that 1 liave mentioned. 

Aetlhg under the.se decisions, whicli arc Ihe sniireiiie law of tlie land, of the 
eoiintry, and of tliis Stati', and wltli due iqiologies to 1‘rn)'. Brewster that there 
is no sueli tiling as martial law, tlio Siqireme Court of Hie thiited Slates unani¬ 
mously, and Hie stqirtMiie court of (his State, willi one dissenting opluiim, have 
deterraiiied hatly oHierwl.se. 

Diider tlieso decisioii.s, I .say, Hie eommandiiig general, always tying back to 
Hie authority of Hie governor, caused the arrest ami detention of those who, In 
Hie judgment of the executive, or of lilm.self us the commanding officer in tlie 
Held upon the orders of the governors were delaying or tlnvartiiig the purpose 
for wlilcli the commission wont into the field at all, Tliey were not arrested 
lieeause they were neither guilty or accused of any crime. 

I was here the other morning wlieii Prof. Brewster called the attention of 
your hotly to au as.sertion that I made myself in one of the lialieas corpus pro¬ 
ceedings—that It w'as a matter of profound liidifferenee to Oen. Chase whether 
his prisoners were or were not guilty of crime—of any specific crime'—under the 
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civil law. I made tliat statement. The lanpunge is not mine. Tt is the lan¬ 
guage of more than one of tho.se detrisions I have Just quotetl—that whetlier or 
not tile party appreliendeti was accusetl of crime was not the point; that tliat 
was a matter of great indifference. With the exception that I used tlie word 

prolound ” Instead of “ great.” what I said was a quotation from those who 
are constituted to declare wliat tlie supreme law Is. I tliink at that time Mr 
Brewster and his co-counsel failed to recognize the quotation. That is ttie 
tlieory upon wliicii we proceeded. 

Ciiaii'iiian Wai.sii. Is it true tliat you and tiie Judge advocate general of the 
military coiiiniissloii u-sed an autoniolille belonging to the Colorado Fuel w 
Iron Co.? 

Ideut. Col. Boighto.n. I never knew who tlie automobile did lielong to. I 
used an automobile tliat did not lielong to myself. I know, or had reason to 
believe—I don't lielieve I Inquireil—tliat it belonged to one of the operating 
companies. 

Chairman IVacsh. By whom was it turned over to you? 

I.leut. Col. BoudttTON. I don’t know tliat I can tell' you that. Jtr. Walsh. It 
was simply at our disiiosal, and we used it in tliat connection. 

Chiilrnian Wai.sh. Hid anybody use it except you and your staff? 

Ideut. Col. BorniiTON. Oh. yes; everyiiody used it; iiut tliis parliculur aiUo- 
niolille that you speak of—(liat 1 know you must refer to—was one that was 
put at the disposal of tlie judge advocate’s office. It was used to coiive.v prison¬ 
ers from the jail lo the coiiiinisslon room or to the Judge advocate’s offico and 
return them tlierc to tlie jails again, or other oiricial errands. 

In that connection, however, let me .sa.v tliat wlieii some critloisiii arose oviu' 
tlie use by tlie niililia ot an aiitoiiioliile owned liy tlie coat-operating conitiaiiies, 
Gen. Chase, early in Die caniiiaign, represented to tlie strike leaders and, 1 
think, to Mr. I.awson, if I am not mistaken, that the militia liad camps a liun- 
dred miles apart, covering a liundred miles of front of ground; tliat tlie cauqis 
were far in some instances from railroad transportation; people laid to get 
tliere, and they liad no money witli wliicli to liny automobiles, or even to rent 
them, and tliey availed tlieni.selves of wliat tlicy could get; and I think at that 
time—yes. I know at ttiat tinii>—Gen, Gliiise told the strike leaders tliat if they 
woubl put at ids disimsal one or two of tlieir cars lie would turn liack one or 
two of the cars tliat were iHuiig used and tliat belonged to Die tqieratiug coni- 
lianles, and tliis car was one of them. 

Clmirnian Wai.sit. My question is, Wlio placed I ills at your di.sposal? AVIiat 
Individual gave .tnu Die car? 

Lieut. Col. Boi outon, I can’t tell you Dial. Mr. tVaI.sb. I think Die general 
assigned the car to me liere. . 

Chairman WAi..sif. You have no recollection? 

Lieut. Col. BoniHTON. Tliat is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou iiave no recollection .sttecificaily of liow Die car came 
into your possession? 

Lieut. Col. Boiaiii rox. No, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.rh. Wliere was it wlien you first saw It? 

Lieut. Coi. BofUHTON. In Trinidad; on Die strwts of Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You don’t recall wlio told you you could use it? 

Lieut. Col. Bot'GHTOx. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long did you use it? 

Lieut. Col. Boi'uhto.x. Oil. we used it tliroiigh tlie entire campaign—as long 
ns we were held—ns I renieinlier it. 

Cliuiriiian Wai.sh. Please state wlieDier a clerg.iman was ever sent for to 
aptwiir before Die military court for writing a letter to tlie secretary of Die 
State liumane society. 

Lieut. Col. Bovohton. Tliat is an instance I never Iieard of. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state whetlier or not any forcilile iiieaiis were useii 
to extract coiife.ssions from jiersons tliat were under arre.st or cliarged witli 
crime against the laws of tlie .State, or liuiieded or tliwarteil the progress ot the 
militia in the conduct ot tlielr affairs. 

Lieut. Col. UoiicHTON. By whom? 

Chairman Walsh. By any memlx*r of tlie military. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I am unable to .say. I caii say itositively that no such 
means were usetl by Die office of Die Jmlge advocate, either by myself or any 
of my officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know, either of your own personal knowledge, or 
have you heard, that means were usetl, such as keeping a man from sleeping at 
night Id a ceil—such things as that? 
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Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I have heard that accusation made, Mr. Oommisaloncr. 
I know that that accusation Is not true. What troubled me a moment ago la 
answering your question was that other accusations have been made against 
other officers of the guard that some certain confessions in certain cases that 
occurred before I was assigned as Judge advocate had l)een obtained by means 
of threats or Intimidation. I have licard that .said l)y liie strike leaders. 
AVliether that is true or not, I can’t tell you, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have no personal knowledge of any violent or forclblo 
means being used to extract confessions from anyone! 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I have personal knowledge; 1 know Unit lliey were 
not used. 

Gliairman Wat.sh. I said liy anyone; you have no knowledge of anyone 
using any such means; you say that they did or did not do it! 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. And I then asked whether you have personal knowleilge 
of it being done by anyone! 

Lieut. Col. BoutuTON. I have no knowledge of any kind of its being done by 
anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliere were you at the time of the Linilow incident on ihe 
20th of Ajiril! 

I.ieut Col. Boughton. I was In Cripiile Creek. 

Chairman Walsh. Hud you return<>d to your home to return to your ordinary 
biLsiness! 

IJeut Col. Bouohton. Yes. W<‘ had all been relieved from duty ex<'ept the 
thirty-four or five that were at Ludlow, you know, four days iirior to that 
accident 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when did you start back from Critijile Creek to 
Denver, if you diil start back? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I think I tinished my case that I wa.s trying at Crippie 
fh'eek either that <lay or the next morning and reluiuied to my itenver ollice. 
I returned during tliat week. Tlie 20111 was Monday. 

thiairinan Wai.sh. Wlien did yim go donn again in lhat country! 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I went down on tlio evening of Saturduy of ttie same 
week. 

CImirman Walsh. Ami do you know wlien you got into Denver—wliat day 
you got Into Denver! 

I.ieut Col. Bouohton. (Hi, tlial must liave lieen Ttie.sday or Wcdue.sday. 

CImirman Walsh. Tuesday or Weilnesday? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAr,SH. Now, why did you not go down sooner! 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. I was not ordered. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you ordered to go down? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. When I went down in Unit week it was u|ion nflichi! 
service, tlie service tliat I told you about, wlien I was examineil in New York 
City licforc your commission. 

(hiairman Wai.sh. That is, to go on tlie Investigating body! 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes. 

Chairman Wai-sii. But wlint I asked you was, when did you go down! 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Saturday evening. 

Chairman Walsh. Saturduy ovciiing. And when were you ordered to go 
down! 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. That day. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

I.ieut Col. Boughton. If you care, I will relate the incident, the occasion 
of my going on that day. 

Chairman Walsh. Wc would lie very glad to have you do so and save me 
asking you so many questions. 

Lieut Col. Boughton. The call to arms had been made on Thursday. The 
troops had gone into the field on Thursday. The general was at Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Gen. Chase! 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes. There Is only one general in this State in the 
National Guard. He was either In Ludlow or attempting to reach Ludlow. 
The condition of the public mind was very bad. It was hard to get accurate or 
truthful information of Just what happened at Ludlow. And that condition 
remained for some time—I think until the report of the board of officers that 
went and found out and made publtc their findings. The papers here in Denver 
and elsewhere throughout the State were filled with very wild statements of 
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wlint wns supposed to liuve occurred there. They were being filled then with 
news items from all over the State and outside the State that the volunteers, 
new companies of volunteers, were to appear In the southern zone In resistance 
to the militia of the State. Public mind wns very uncertain. On the morning 
of Saturday of that week, Capt. Banks came to my office here In Denver. I 
nils not with llie judge advocate’s office, neither was Capt. Banks or any one 
of my officers with the Judge advocate’s oflii'e. lie wns quite perturbed. He 
said that he had had a talk with Capt. van Clse; that the captain had met 
liiin ns he, Bank.s, was about leaving Denver on an outgoing train on some pri¬ 
vate matter, I understand, atid had taken him oft the train and had told him a 
great many horrlhle tales of abitse and Inhutaariity and misconduct on the part 
of the militia at Ludlow the Monday before. 

Chalrtrinn WAr.sn. Who wns that? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. JIa.|.-Banks; he was then Capt. Banks; ho is now 
Maj. Banks. 

Chairman WAisn. May I ask you to go liack ovt'r the details of that? 

Lieut. Col. BonoHToN. Yes. 

Chairman W.ai.sit. And restate the incident. Pardon me for the Inlerrnption. 

Liettf. Col. Bot'OTTTON. I said (’a|)t. I>ank.s, now Maj. Bank.s, came to my office 
on the morning of that Saturday, about 1) or 10 o’clock. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In Denver? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. In Denver. .\nd told mo that he had hail a talk with 
Caiit. vati Clse, who had been down to Ludlow and had relumed; that Capt. 
van Cise had taken hitn, Bank, off of a train, an outgoing train from Denver, 
where he was going npiai some business of his own, atid had told him a series, 
a long Serb's, he said, of horrlhle atrocities committed by the militia at Ludlow. 
He said, “T’hls thing is entirety tmhellevahle.” But he said Capt. van Clse— 
this is Mr. Banks talking to me—is youn.ger than you and me; he Is very much 
shocked: he is asstitning that everything he has heard is true, and ho is pro¬ 
posing to go at once, this morning, to the proiirieliu's atid editors of the large 
dally ,1ournats and give as his slaleinetil. what he has heard by way of atrocity, 
burning of women and children at T.ndlow, the commlssloti upon children of 
great brutalities—he Is proposing to give those storli's to the la-ess with his 
sanction. And ho proposes, likewise, to go for aid to Mr. Costigan, who is and 
wns then, an attorney of this bar, who was the retained counsel of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Maj. Banks and T disctissed the matter, and deplored what we considered the 
hotheadedness of our fellow officer. We tlaaight right at timt particular time, 
in the then Inllamed state of ptthlic sentiment, that it was a very unwise thing 
for Capt. van Clse to do. .\nd between us we determined to prevent its being 
done. If we could, in that way. 

We knew Capt. van Cise. We knew that it was rather dilllcult to argue him 
out of his piTa’onceived nofions. 1 (hiiik it was T who suggested to Capt. Banks 
the propriety of taking it to the governor and suggesting to the gov'ernor that 
if there was any foundation of truth in the stories which Capt. van f ’i.se brought 
home, we ourselves should Know it. know it quickly, publish the facts, and 
punish the offenders as far ns we could. We suggested to the governor—we 
called upon the governor and suggested- 

Chairman WAT.sir. Who, you and Capt. Baidrs? 

Lieut. Col. RorriUTON. Yes. It was very delicate. We were trying to do the 
best that our judgment dictated for the State and all of its peoiile. 1 suggested 
to the governor the appointment immediately of a committee to investigate all 
charges against the militia to find out what did occur there. 

A great many other committees were being appointed. The people of the 
State were being divided in their beliefs. There was then nothing available 
but beliefs. There were no facts to be nscertalned. Then people were being 
divided Into two camps of hostile sentiment. The unions, I think, appointed 
a committee, churches and fraternal orders appointed committees, the governor, 
I think, appointed a committee, and I think the chief justice of the State 
volunteered to go down and try to find out what fhe facta were. We discussed 
this possibility. We were all keenly anxious to find out the truth. Including 
the governor.' We discussed the possibility of our not ever being able to ascer¬ 
tain what the real facts were. If these partisan committees from both sides of 
the Industrial conflict went first and moldeil Into n crystallized form fhe stories 
that the soldiers and the Inhabitants and the (wmhatanta would tell to them. 
AVe thought the time was ripe to make a military nonpartisan Investigation of 
our own. 
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I suggested to the governor the appointment of a committee and of putting 
Mr. van Oise upon It. He had been to laullow. He had made some Inquli ie.s 
himself. He said that what he knew was told to him by other oflicers and men 
at Ludlow, and between ns, either the governor or Capt. Danks, or myself, I 
can not recall—^perhaps all of us—talked Capt van Oise out of what we con¬ 
ceived to be his foolbsh notion of giving out at that .supreme moment, with tb<‘ 
rebellion in full swing, such a story to the press before it could be investigated 
and the truth a.scertniued. I then went to the ad.lutant'.s oltice after receiving 
the approval of the governor to that scheme—suggesiion—and 1 tried to get Oen. 
Obn.se over the telephone. I of course was powerless to act without authority. 
1 wn.s not upon duty. I wa.s volunteering my suggestions, as was Capt. I'anks. 
I tried to get the general on the telephone, and was unahle to do it. I then 
wrote out a telegram to him and tried to tell him In as few wonls as I could, 
the telephone service being interrupte<l, what the dangm- was. 

(thairman WAi.sti. One minute right thi're. Has that telegram ever been 
published any place? 

Lieut. Col. ItouuHTON. \ot that I know of. 

Chairman W.vl.sh. Has it ever been in any investigation? 

Lieut. Col. Botiuhton. No, sir. 

Chairman \V’-VI,.sh. Did you learn witliin tlie last few days tliat (Ids com¬ 
mittee bad subpotuaed the telegraph operator at Ludlow to [iroduce tlie tele¬ 
gram? 

Lieut. Col. BoiuiiiTON. I bi>ard so this mondng. 

Chairman W.u.sii. Co alaeid. 

Lieut. Col. BoruHTO.'t. I liave a copy of tlie teh'gram if ,\<m want it. 

Clialrman \V.\L,sn. I have tlie original. Co aliead. 

I.ieut. C!ol. BouiiiiTON. Of course Hie telegram. Mr. Commissioner, was a con¬ 
fidential telegram to tlic commanding general from ids legal adviser, Hie divulg¬ 
ing of Hie contents of wliich is periiiips n crime in tliis State, but at any rate- 

Chairman W.vlsh. One minute. I would like to liear tliat. Tliere is a statule 
against it? 

Lieut. Col. BotJC.HTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.ilsii, Please refer me to il. 

Lieut. Col. BonniiTON (addressing ('ai*f. Smith). Captain, will you 1 k‘ Icind 
enough to get me the revision of ItldS? 

Chnirumu \V.\i.,sn. Is il Hie statute wlih li refers to a conlldeatial commuaica- 
tion hetweeu attorney and client? 

Lieut. Col. BoiimtTON. No, sir. Tliis statute refers expressly and speeifleally 
to Hie divulging of the eoideids of a telegram liy a telegrapli oiierator or any 
(itlier person. I .suppose I may proceed and refer to tliat when the caiitaiii 
lirings the statute. 

Clialrman Wai,sh. If you liave a eoiiy of it, we will dispose of Hint now. 
Have you Hie ropy? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes. 

Cludrmau Wm-sji. Wliero did you get lids copy, Colonel? 

Lieut. Col. BouaiiTON. I made tids copy in my* office. 

Chairman Wat,sh. Prom wimt? 

Lieut. Col. Botiuhton. From a load-lieacil copy 1 made at tlie time in the 
telegraiih otliee—the Western Union telegrapli oflice. I Just look Hie notes of it. 

Cliiiirman Walsh. Tlie original is liero. .lust take Hie copy, jilease. 

Lieut. Col. Bououton. I liave anotlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie original reads as follows; 

Dknvkr, Colo.. Octnhrr 2.5—3 p. iii. 

Ceil. Chase, [akIIou:: 

Many investigation committees appointed, including eldef .Justice. Iliive sup¬ 
pressed Van Cise story. Do your own investigating iind publish real facts be¬ 
fore any oHiors, Suggest lietail rianks. Vim Cise, and .self. Leave at once; 
seriousact quickly. Goverpor approves. Will teleplioue. 

BoriiiiToN. 


Lieut. Col. Bopohton. That is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the original telegram? 

Lieut. Col, BotiDHTON. Yes. 

Cliuirraan Walsh. That you sent .voiir comiiiaiidlng general, Cen, Chase, who 
was your commanding olliccr at tltc time.? 

Lieut. Col. Bouchtos. Yes, .sir. 
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Chairman Walbh. Anil lUe general in the field? 

Lieut. Coi. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. Who was the chief Justice at that time? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Chief Justice Musser. He is chief Justice now. 

Chairman Walsh. Elected hy the people? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the charges that were given to you by Capt. van 
Cise were that he had been told by numerous people tliat great atrocities and 
brutalities had been committed by the mililia. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Numerous people—not numerous people—he said he 
(tiad been told Hint and tliat lie believed the gi’ent body of the .story. 

Chairman Walsh. That he believeil the great part of the story? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes, .sir. 

Chairnmn Walsh. And tlie charge was against the militia? 

Lieut. t!ol. Bouohton. Ye.s. 

Chnirnian Walsh. And against the men wltli wliom you had gone down 
there? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. No; I don't believe you can say that. I didn’t know 
any of tliem, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. What relation did Capt. Iianks heai- to thc.se jx-ople that 
were charged witli tin; atrocities? 

I.ieut. Col. Bouohio.n'. None, oilier tiinn lliat we all lielonged to Hie Xatlonal 
Ciiard. Yon .see Ire didn't say—I don't say that Ca|it. van Cise holds tiiat any 
particular person was cliarged wltli atrocities. 

Chairman Walsh. I tliouglit you said Capt. van Cise said that tlie militia 
was charged? 

IJeut. Col. Bouohton. The inilitla; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Charged with the atrocities Hint tiud linppeiied Hiere? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Cliairinun Walsh. Siieli as tlie .story he had heard of tliis cliaracter that 
till' militia were charged? 

IJenf. Col. Bouohton. Yes; 34. 

Clialrnum M'alsh. Tliey were lieing charged by strikers and persons in tlie 
vicinity? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I didn’t siieak to Capt. van Cise as to the source of 
his inforimition until afterwards, Mr. Walsh. 

Ciiairman Walsh. WIio did lie say gave liiin tlie iiiforimiHoii? 

Lieut. Col, Bouohton. I liavo told you Unit Capt. Hanks came to me and 
told me that Van Cise liad fold liim—very mueli agitated- 

Chairman Walsh. Hid Capt. Hanks tell you who was alleged to Iiave given 
this information to Capt. van Cise? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohtcln. I think lie told me tlien Hint van Cise had told liiin Hint 
be got Ills information from the men. 

Chairmuii IValsh. Wind men? 

I.ieut. Cid. Boulhton. Tlie strikers and otlier people down tliere. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. And tin coinbatniil.s, ns you call tlieiii. were tlie militia 
on tlie one side and Hio strikers on the other? 

Lient. Col. Boi iihton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If I may ask, wlmt was your olijectioii to tlie cliief Justice 
of tlie .State making an investigation at once wliere Hie eliarge was agaiiLst the 
militia wliicli were in tlie field and wa.s lieiiig made by strikers other than the 
militia? 

Lieut. Col. B 0 UO.HTON. There was no objection. I never did object in any 
way. You will understand, Mr. Walsh, tliat tlie chief Justice was offering Ills 
good aervlees as a citizen. It was not a part of his duty as chief Justice to- 

Chairninn Walsh. Except that he miglit have had experience. I take it, ns 
an investigator of facts and a knowledge of tlie law. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Such experience as is coimnoii to all lawyers of his 
ability and- standing; yes, sir. 

Chnlruian Walsh. He was a lawyer of alillity and standing? 

Lient. Col, Bouohton, Without doubt. 

Cliiilriiiau Walsh. I liave been asked to ask you tills Question by Mr. Car- 
retson, ns to the making up of a nonpartisan eommittee: Would you consider 
the make-up of a nonpartisan commission—would you consider a mmpartlsan 
committee to Investigate on the part of the union consisting of Lawson, Hayes, 
and Doyle? 
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Llent. Ool. BofOirroK. I mean one not controlled, not Interested In either 
side of the industrial coutllct. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to go throutth with the question the coiuuusaloner 
asked. I will ask all the question. He wants to know if you would consider 
a nonpartisan commia.sion to make an investigation of tlie mine owners, com¬ 
posed of Messrs. Osgixst, Welhorn, and Brown? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Well, Mr. Commissioner, tliat question carries its own 
answer. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Your answer would he “No"? 

Lieut. Col. BotioHTON. Wliy, certaiidy. 

Chairman WAt..sH. Then, I want to ask you if you would consider a com¬ 
mission to investlKate Hie miiilia nonpartisan, one corislstiiiit of Messrs. 
Boughlon, Hanks, and Van Ciae? 

Tdeut. Col. BoroMToM. Yes, sir; I would answer tiiat qiieslloii. I ihiiik I 
answered very fully in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Cominlssioaer Oarrelson a.sked Hie same qiieslioii? 

Lieut. Col. BoroHTo.v. Yes. 

Chnlrnian Wai.sh. I didn't remember. 

Lieut. Col. Bocohton. And it was usually the statement ia this Stale—ha.s 
bct'n so received—and the fads reporteil by Hint eourt ol' ollieers, liowincr, Iin\ e 
since lieconie known to be Hie unque.stiomible fads. 

(diairman Walsh. Commi.ssioner Harretson suKSesIs another qiiestion. You 
were tlie legal adviser to tlie adjutant general? 

Lieut. IVjl. Boluuton. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Ami don’t you know tliat you were Hie legal adviser to Hie 
Metalliferous Miners’ Association of Cripple CrTOk? 

Lieut. Col. Boi ghton. Yes, .sir. 

Chairmiin Walsh. And Hiut some of those mdailiterous laiiie owners by 
which you were employed at Cripple Crrek were also on Hie direetonite of 
some of Hie coal mines in the district in wliieli yon .servisl ns a militiaman? 

I.ieiit. Col. BoroHTON. Yes, sir; eertaiiily. I think it will save some time. 
Mr. Giirret.son—all Hiose qiiei tioiis liave been u.sked by you and aii.swerml and 
are in Hio record talicn in New York. 

Cliiiiniiiin AVai.sh. Wliat was Hiat last remark; I didn't qiiile eateh it? 

Lieut. Col. Bolohton. Mr. Wiil.sii, 1 remeiiilier lieliig askisl Hint question in 
New York, and I stated I ilidn't know. 

Cliniriiian Walsh, tlave ,vou aseiu’laineil since? 

Lieut, tlol, Bolohton. I liave not aseedaineil beyond Hie fact that .Tudge 
Taiiilsey siiggesied in New York City, I Hiiiik, lirst by note to one of the com¬ 
missioners before tlie que.stioii was asked me, and afterwards in lii.s ti’stimony. 
Hint someliody oiaiieded with one of Hie mines—one of Hie 1(K) mines Hiat 
formed tlie association tiuit 1 represented in (iripple Crook-owned some 
sliK'k ill one of Hie coal companies. I did not even luimv tlie man and didn’t 
know anytliiiig about it, ilud 1 answered so in New Yoik City. 

Cliainna'i Wai-sii. Now, I Hiitik I interrupted you, Colonel, to ask tlii.s 
.specific question about tlii.s telograrii. Ho you recall at wliat luiiiit yea were in 
your te.stimony? 

liieut. Col. liot.oHTON. Yes, sir. 

(ihairmau Wal.sh. Tlien priKocd. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I sent this telegram. It was a very dlsturliing time, 
as you can well conceive. The general was, I tliiiilc, engaged Hint day or had 
been tlie day before in Hie relief of Aguilar, the raising of the siege at the 
Empire, Southwestern, and Green (ianyou mines, tlie reinforeenieiit of hl.s men 
at Ludlow. I Hiiiik it was that day that tlic insurrection broke out in Fre¬ 
mont County. ’I’lie general lia-stened, 1 Hiink, Unit iiiglit—no.ssibl,v tlie next 
day—over there. I sent tills telegram, not as lias lieoii said somowliere—I 
don’t remember wliere—to give a military order to my superior olllcer, but to 
give legal advice as I felt myself In coiiscioiice bound to do. The telegram 
beiirs this coiistrucHon and no oilier. Here are partisan investigating com- 
mitleos being appointed by tlie score, each one with an interest to make the 
facts appear as they desire. 

Clinirman Walsh. Would that apply to tlie chief justice of tlie .supreme 
court? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. N'S no; not at all. The chief Jnstlcv was simply 
offering his good otllces to the governor. He derivml what usefulnL'ss he had 
from Hie same source that we did—from the governor, I think he volnntecred, 
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if 1 am not mistaken, to tlie Kovernor, to use his good ofBces for that purpose, 
jind I think the governor accepted his offer. 

Ohnirman Walsh. The governor nccepteil the offer of the chief justice of the 
State to go down and investigate this at the time you got there? 

l.ieut. Col. Koi'(iHTON. Timt is my recollection; hut something occurred 
Siftcrwurds. and I (lon’t helh've tlie chief justice ever went. 

(Mmirman Walsh. Well, was it anything except that you convinced the gov¬ 
ernor that he ought to let it be investigate<l by yourself and tliese otlier officers? 

Lienf. Col. Bmr.HTON. Oh. no; that had nothing to do with it, Mr. Walsh, 
at all. I don’t belh've tlie chief justice was mentioned in the conversations 
1 lUKl. 

Chairman Walstt. Where dhl you a<‘uuire tlie information contained in the 
t‘‘logram to the effect tliat the chief justice was one of those? 

Lieut. Ciil. BoroiiToN. I can’t tell you, sir; I can’t tell you. The chief 
justlw was going; all kinds of other investigating committees were going, 
many of them pai-tisaii, some of them perhaps not. 1 (hm’t remember. I felt 
that the gimeral and tlie goveumor owimI it tbe State to go among our own 
men, wlm w<mUl ti'll ns tin* trulli sooner than they would tell anybody else, 
and certainly sooner then, pcrliaps, than when they, l)y Ihe experience of Imlf 
a dozen investigations, had lieeii inllueiici'd, perhaps uneonsciously, one way 
t.'r the (dlier; and I advised (Jen. (.Miase lliat it seemed to me legally a wise 
tiling to d<>. and that the governor approved the suggestion. J afterwards got 
the general on the telephone—])erlinps within an lamr (»f tbe sending of this 
telegram—and 1 said thmi in fall what T could only sketch in the lolegram, 
and received his approval of it; had Mr. Danks—(’apt. Datiks—(.’apt. van Cise, 
and myself placed upon the eomniitteo. and we left that night. 

(’liainiian Walsh. Wlaui you went into tliis investigation, did you suggest 
to the other members, and claim it as a right to so suggest, as the ranking 
idlieer. that they slumld md suiipo'iui any wilnevsts before that commission 
that worked for the railroad? 

Limit, (‘ol. BoroHTox. (Hi, no; no, sir. PositIvtdy no. sir. 

(’hairiimn Wai.sh. Did you tell the otlier two memhers of that ctuiunlssion 
tliat yon would subpama certain witnesses and, at’UT the taking of testimony 
began, refuse to snliptena those witm^ssi's? 

Lhmt. Col. lim'OHTox. \o, sir. 1 think I can answer two or three questions 
at once, Mr. Walsh. 

(.fiiainimn Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Col. P.oToHTox. ('apt. van Cise. who is a well-intentioned man- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting), lie is a lawyer. fo(>, 1 think. 

LioiK. Col. PioroHTox. Yes, sir, Ha<l it timroughly in his iiead that the 
greater part of these charges wi're true. Pmdiaps unconsciousl> to himself, 
('apt. van Cise came reliuttintly to tlie eonelnsioii that we nil reached iipim 
investigation, ('apt. van Cise secimHl to liave a fei’liug of responsibility for 
.•■.nstaining tbe impression ilnit lie luid giviai us wlfeii lie came to Denver; 
and I tidiik 1 do iiim a comjdlnient in saying that he was very assiduous in 
producing liefore that i-oinmission all the witnesses Unit were possilile to be 
found suiistantiatiiig the things wiiicli tlie captain said lie had lieard. Tliere 
came a time, however, wlien (’apt. Danks and I discovered that, in bis well-in- 
tentloneil ardor, Capt. van (.‘ise was producing before tiie commission—tbe 
lionrd of ollicers—^^ltllesses bo liad discovered to sustain tlie stories tliat he 
had brought up to Denver that occasioned the appointing of tlio commission 
wherev(‘r lie could discover tliem; but wherever lie liad discovered those whose 
It'stlmony went to negative of disprove tliose stories he was not producing them. 
(k\pt. Danks ami J fonml ourselves simply sitting in a tent ami permitting 
Capt. van Cise to bring up all discoverable wltiie.sses of one kind and not 

any other. So I took it upon myself- 

Chairman Walsh. What kind was he bringing up? 

Lieut. 0)1. BoutiUTON. Those that would substanilalo the stories that he 
hud told ('apt. Danks in Denver. 

(3hulrnmn Walsh. That is, to the effect- 

Lieut. Col. HoiamroN. Tliat the atrocities had bi'on committed- 

(Chairman Walsh (continuing). Had been committed? 

Lieut. Col. BoTJCiHTON. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Clmirman Walsh. Then what did you do? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. I Uaik it upon myself, after consultation with Capt. 
Danks, to make an order in no way restricting the inquiry, but directing that 
when a witness was to be exauilntMl-when he was to be huntal up, if neces¬ 
sary—all thrw of u.s would go ami make the examination. So that we, Capt 
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Danks and I, as weir as Ciipt. van Clse, should have at least means of de¬ 
termining whether what ho told us—the witness told us—was important or 
material or enlightening; and that from that time was done. 

Chairman AValsh. Is that order verbal or In writing? 

Lieut. Col. Boi'onTON. Why, I think we made some notes of It. Where they 
are I don't know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But that was the suhstanee of It, that no one member of 
this eommis.sion was lo produce a witness unles.s you all wont out ami found 
him? 

Lieut. Col. Boi'ghtox. Well, not quile that, Jlr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was it? 

Lieut. Col. Bouuhton. The order was that any witness that we could pos¬ 
sibly discover would ho o.vaininod, hut the examination would he In tlie 
I)resence of all of the hoard. I may say that Capl. van Cise at lirsi demurred, 
not understanding tlie order. He lirst demurred on tlie ground tliat It tie<l his 
hands, because he did not feel himself at liberty to hunt In the highways and 
byways for available wllnessos, 
fthalrman Wai..sii. Had he been doing Unit before lhal ? 

Tdcut. Col. ItoruHTOX. Yes. sir. 

Chairman AVaish. And did you malic tlie order as major? 

Lieut. Col. BormiTov. Yes, sir; ns Ids senior ollicer. 

Chairman Wai.sk. tin tlie otlier two? 

Lieut. Col. I’oi'oTiTox. .After consultation with one other ollicer. 

C.hairmnn Walsh. So tlien- 

Lieut. Col. ItofoiiTox. If you will permit me, so I enn eonelude- 

Chuirman AValsh. Hue moment. Let me malio a mile of llial. I want to 
come hack and asl; you somelliiiig about Unit. 

T.leut. Col. BorniiTox. Acs. Aflcr tlie order was made- 

Chairman AVAi.sir (interrniillng). (ine moment iilense. until I finish. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. It was e.xiilaiiied to Capl. van Cise, after he made hia 
olijeeiilia, tliat It was not Intended In ri'stiiet and wnnld not restrict, in the 
Ciiilest sense, any kind of iminiry ; Unit we simply wanted to lie iiresent to judge 
of tlie avnilability and miiteriality of tlie evidence wltli him wlien nny witness 
was examined. With tliat explanation (nipt, van Cise very griieiously uc- 
qiiieseed in the order. You soc, otherwise—you see tins was tlie straight of 
it- 

Cliainmm AA'alsh (interruptiiigl. One moment please [wrilingl. 

Lieut. Col. Bouoiiton. Otherwise it left to Imt one meniher of the hoard to 
determine for tlie lioard what evidence was maferiid and enllglitenlng and what 
was not, lieennse one otlieer of tlie iionrd eould simply say, “ I will take AVlt- 
ness A before the board, Imt I will mil lake AVilness B.” AVlth tlie lioard as 
rtinstitulod of three memhers, we might lliinlt that Witness K's ti'stimmiy was 
very material. It sulislllnled the judgment of niie ollicer for the eolleetive 
judgment of the tlireo, wliicli was wind was inlended liy Hie governor and hy all 
of us wlien (he order was made to undo that misi iiief. .And was acquiesced in 
by Capt. vail Cise, and we jiroci'eded from tliat time on very nicely. 

t'llmii'mnn AValsh. At that lime, how many witnesses, if an.v, did he Inivo 
on hand and ready to introduce before Hie entire commission, if you know? 

I.iout. Col. Bouoiiton. Oh, he had none at that time. I rememher the scene 
very well. 

Chairman AValsh. He had none at tliat time? 

Lieut. Col. Botoiitos. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to agreeing to go uiwii Ibis commission did he say 
to you that he would not go on if you intended to use your rank ns major to 
make orders wliile serving on the investigating lioard? 

Lieut, (tol. Bouchton. 1 don't recall any such statement as that. I don't 
think it is possible. Tliat was not the spirit of this board at all, Mr. Walsh. 
Chairuinn AValsh. But you made this order as major? 

Lieut. Col. Boiighton. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And ns major you had a right- 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton (Interrupting). Simply- 

Chairman AValsh (Interrtiiiting). I’ardon me a moment. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Simply to insure the nscertaimiient of all facts by all 
three of us. I wanted the same facilities of inquiry that Capt. van Cise had. 

Chairman Walsh. You claimed the right then as ranking officer to make 
orders that would be binding upon the other two members upon the commis¬ 
sion with you? 

38810—S. Doc. 415.04-1-vol 7-54 
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tleiit. Col. RoreHTOx. Why, certainly, sir. 

Cliairmun WiusH. Did you make any other orders that you now recall, ei« 
cept that one? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Possibly—oh, that I now recall? 

Chairman Wausii. Yes. 

Lieut. Col. Bououton. Oli, the usual order,s, tiie orders directing the men 
to appear—our own n>en. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Did you make an order—or did you answer that ques¬ 
tion—did you make a general order on the investigating hoard to tlie effect that 
no person connected with the railroad should be witnesses? 

Lieut. Col. BoroHTON. No. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Or no persons that were on a certain railroad train that 
were tliere at a certain time? 

Lieut. Col. BofuHTON. Oh, no; no. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Couiniissioner Oarretson hands me a question to ask you. 
He says, “ Why is It tliat Capt. van Cise was bound by his military otith not to 
divulge any of tlu'so proceedings of tlie commission, while you seem to 1)6 abso¬ 
lutely fi'ee from such restrictlous?" and wniuts to know wliether you took tlie 
same oath at the same time? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. The answer to tlie question is that Cupt. van Cise is 
not hound by Ids oatli. Tlie oalli tliat was adiiiliiistered—I couldn't lielp being 
limused by the claini, when ('apt. van Cise cluimisl tliat tills morning. Tlie 
oath tliat Was administered was the u.sual oath that Is administered to every 
hoard of oflicer.s. 

Chairman W.)lsh. Is it here? 

LieuL Col. Bouoiitox. I can tell you the purixirt of It for the purpo.se ot 
tills question. 

Cliiiiriiian Wai.sh. Yes; go ahead. 

Lieut. Col. Boi’iiHToN. Tliat was tlie oatli that iiotliing that transpired in tlie 
board should be revealed unles-s the members of the laiard were calleii upon to 
reveal it before a court of competent jui isdictioii, I take it that under Itie em¬ 
powering part of tlie act of Congress your coiiimi.ssiou is a court of coiu|ieteut 
jurisdiction. 

Cliairiiian Wai,sh. Were you told before you went upon the stand—did you 
refuse to go upon the wiliiess stimd except iipou the coiiditiou that Capt. vau 
(.'Ise slimild be first examined? 

Lieut. Col. BoiaiHTON. No, sir. 

Chairman WAr,.su. Were yon told before you went upon the witness stand 
that Capt. van Cise would la; lirst examined uud would not l)e ealleil in re¬ 
buttal? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I didn't know, ytr. Walsli, tliis inorniiig wlietlier Capt. 
van Cise was going upon tiie stand before or after me, or whetlier he would he 
recalled in rebuttal; and I don't know now, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say you were not told tliat liy any person? 

Ideut. Col. Bouohton. I was not told wliat? 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were not told by any iierson tliat Capt. van Cise 
would be culled first and wouid not be culleil in rebuttal? 

Lieut. Col. Bouguto.n. Ytis, sir; I was told hj Mr. West this morning that 
CapL van Cise would lie called first, iiiid he was tlieii upon the stand. 

Chniruitiii Wai.sh. Sir? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohto.n. I was told liy Mr. West, your oHleer, tliat he was then 
upon tlie stanil. 

Chairman Walsh. And that he would not be called in rebuttal? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I never had any conversation with Mr. West uhout 
his not being called in rebuttal, or anybody else. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time reeeivisl any money as fws as at¬ 
torney from any of the eoal operators? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. No. 

Clialriiian Walsh. For services rendered—legal .services rendered, or any 
services rendered—ilurlng the present year? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. T never have; and I should like very much, Mr. 
Walsh, for the benefit ot the whole militia, to explain that answer. It was 
said here by Mr. Brewster the other day that It was quite apparent that the 
officers of the militia—particularly the higher officers ot the militia—were 
deeply In sympathy with the coal operators during this strike. That has been 
the Impression that has been, I think, deliberately spread, and for some con¬ 
siderable time. The truth is that neither Gen, Chase nor himself, nor any 
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oBlcer of tho National Guiinl that I am aware of save one, a lieutenant who 
happened to be an emplo.vee in some minor capacity of one of the coal com¬ 
panies, an employee for years and an officer for years—but tlxat connection 
long antedated this trouble—has any interest or connection, social, financial. 
Industrial, or political with any of the coal operators. Speaking for myself, 

I don’t believe that I ever was in the office of any of the coal operators until 
after our final withdrawal from the field, unless it might have been during 
that week at laidlow in search of Information—telephonic information, reports 
of the superintendents as to what was happening to onr men, etc. And so far 
ns that Imputation from the truth, that In the eonduet of oia*ratlons In the 
field, so far as the general and I were concerned, there were alrao.st as many 
disagreements lietween the military arm of the State and the operators as 
there were between the military arm of the State and the striking miners. 

In this connection I recall (pdte distinctly that when the committee of Con¬ 
gress came Into this room and opened its Inciulry. the chairman, the lion. Mr. 
Foster, announced that he would permit the sidles to the eoiifllet to I)e repre¬ 
sented by counsel. Counsel wen- announced. Gen. Chase then arose and said 
that he apprehended that the military arm of the State would play some imrt 
in the investigation, nnd that it would be I’epresented by myself, with his 
perml.s.slon: this was granted. 

During the examination of the flr.st witness before the oongressionid eoni- 
mittee that at all concerned tin' militia. I a.sked leave to cross-examine. The 
chainmm ad'.lsed me that I should have the right to cross-examiia', hut that I 
must consult with the attorneys for the coal oiierating eoiupanies, nnd that hut 
one of us—the operators and the milifia eomhimsl—hut one attorney wonld he 
Iiermltted to examine any one witness. That gave me great concern. After eon- 
.sultation with the general nnd. I think, with the governor, at that time I ad¬ 
vised tile general, and we suh.seftiiently acted upon tliat advise, that we could 
not be foreeil into tl>e position of ranking a common cause with either si<le to 
the Industrlid dispute. We declined from that time on to examine witnesses 
except upon the invitation of the committee itself. I withdrew fi'om the In- 
(pilrv. nnd all tlmt we did from that lime was as a mattt-r of comity to furnisl'. 
<aie of our officers in attemlanee upon I'"’ committee for tlielr eonveidenee and 
use. All tlirough tlie Iniiiiiry by the congit'ssional omnmittee we had requests 
from tlie coal operating eompmiios to hunt up a soliller or an officer to prmluce 
him t)efore the eoinml(le(‘ to estiil)lisli some point that they deslre<i to establish. 
In every single instance tliose re<|uests were denied, and the coal operators as 
well as" the strikers were eompolled to get any of our men by subixrna from 
tlie <'ongressionnl commltte*' itself, 

I state tins merely ns an Instance of the relation of the coal operators toward 
tlie military. It is not true In any sense that I was In daily eonsnitntlon, or In 
eonsnltatioii at all, with tlie legal deiiartment of tlie coal-oiieratlng oompnnies 
(luring tlie oeeupnney of tlie field. Ttieir tlieories did not accord at all with our 
tlumries, ns I liave suhsequeiitly discoverml, and as I knew then—for instami', 
with respect to this matter of detention. 

In West Virginia tlie military arm assumed, anil there Is some language in 
the cases wliicli 1 have collcctod' from the West Virginia Supreme Court to sup¬ 
port tlie contention that at a time of troulile. or at the time of the existence of 
niurtlnl law, tlie military arm have not only tlie power to arrest and detain until 
the danger of iniwirreefion or the immediate danger is past, but tlmt they had 
tlie right to punisli. Tlie ,|udge advocate of tlie Wi>st Virginia National Guard, 
I,leut. Col. Wallace, whom I know quite well, liisi.sts up to tliis day that that is 
a sound doctrine. I know' that some of the counst‘1 for the coal-operating com¬ 
panies fedt tliat that was simnd doctrine. 

Chairman Wamh. Il'hcn did they consider that? 

I.leut. Col. rSoT'iiuTON. During tlie troulile. the strike—tlie military occupa¬ 
tion. I want to sav tliat I never was able to see that. 

In Jlontana recently tlie miliinry luithorities have falten into the same error 
that they did In West Virginia, and the recent case decided on the 8th of October 
of this'year In re McDonald in Monl ana, points out clearly and distinctly that 
punislmient does not belong to tlie milltiiry arm; tliat they have a right to arrest 
and a right to detain, but no right to punish; nnd if that decision of October 8 
bad been made by one of my officers It could not have more clearly expressed 
the views and thwrles upon which we proceeded In the field. 

Chairman WAr.aH. You. however, in your report that was read here about 
IJent. Llnderfelt found that he had broken his gunstock over the head of a 
prisoner? 
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Lleiit. Col. BoronxoN. Yes, sir; there Is no doubt about It. 

Chairman W.^t..sH. I am asked to ask you these questions; Did you try to 
secure his punishment for this? 

Dieut. Ool. BoroHToN. The report that was made by the committee you have 
bwn askinK about, contained ns Its first recommendation this one sentence, If 
you will permit me: “ Feelln.e that this board of officers was not constituted to 
determine the possible guilt or Innocence of anyone, we recommend that a gen¬ 
eral court-martial bo appointed to try all oflicors and enlisted men participat¬ 
ing In the tin,fust treatment and killing of prisoners and the burning and looting 
of the tent colony.” I signed that report and made that recommendation. 

Chairman W.ct.sn. What was Incut. Linderfclt'a punishment? 

i.icut. Col. Bouc.nxoN. Lieut. Idndcrfelt was subsi'quently tried by a court- 
martial. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was their finding? 

iaent. Col. Itonc.iiTON. I’lic court-martial sat while I was In the East—at the 
time I appeared before yon before—and lie was—I have no more information 
of this than anybody else has now. 

Chairman W.\t.sii. Well, did you see It in the record? 

Lieut. Col. r.oi'oiiTON. As I recall it the ri'commendatlon- 

Clialrman W.m.sii. If yon recall it. 

Lieut. Col. Bocoiitov. Yes; I recall it in substance. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Well, what was It? 

Lieut. Col. KofciiTo.v. The recommendation of the court was that Lieut. 
Linderfelt has been founil guilty of the spivificatlons, hut owing to the mitigat¬ 
ing circumstances he was not guilty of the charge. Now, to a layman, and even 
to a lawyer, that may siv a little conllictlng. 1 can say to you. however, gentle¬ 
men, that It is the exact form of an approved verdict in the United States 
Army—a stereotyped form often used and having the approval of the .Tudge 
Advocate of the United States. I haiipen to know tliat. I was curious myself 
aboul that verdiid and I looked it up. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, what was his tninishmenl ? 

Lieut. Col. Bopohto^. He was found not guilty of tlic charge, sir. Tliere was 
no punishment. 

Chairmnu Wai.sh. What was ho found giiiliy of? 

Lieut. Col. Boit.iiton. The specifications. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What specilications? 

Lieut. Col. BoriiH'ioN. The speeltlcations were that ho had broken his gun 
over the head of Louis I'ikas. 'I'he cluirge was that of some form of assault— 
assault to kill or assault with a ileailly weapon nr something of that sort. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was the effect of it that he did it in self-defense, or some¬ 
thing of that kind? 

Lieut. Col, Bot’iuiTON. I have not read the mitigating circumstances that the 
court-martial referred to, and, in fact, I don't believe 1 know tliem. 

Chairman WAi.,sit. I thought I read in some imhlicatlon some place that tliere 
was a certain punishment inllicted upon him, or tliat he was reduced in rank, 
or that he had some- . 

Lieut. Col. Boiiohton. I think not. I think not, Jlr. Walsh. You will under¬ 
stand that the judge advocate's ollice has nothing whatever to do with courts- 
martial. 

Chairman WAr„sn. I iinilerstand that. Wliere is that verdict of that court- 
martial—in the adjutant general’s office? 

Lieut. Col. Kopghton. I think so. It received as all verdicts—ns all verdicts 
of courts-martial must receive—the approval of the general and governor before 
publication. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Can martial law he declared in this State in any way 
tluin by proclamation—act of legislature? 

Lieut. Col. BnotKiHTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How can it be done? 

Lieut Col. Bouohton. Martial law can exist without being declared in this 
State: and martial law can be declared in this State without existing. 1 will 
explain that if you wish. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How was it down there? Proceed. 

Lieut. Col. BovonTON. Martial law exists, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of the supreme court of this State, whenever 
troops are in the field on such an errand as this. That Is the fact of martial 
law. In some States, Mr. Walsh, a proclamation Is made necessary before that 
can come Into existence as a fact; for Instance, West Virginia. But that Is not 
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true In this State. But It Is true of the United States. That was an act of 
the First Congress under George Wa.shlugton. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you uot, then, If you were under martial law, 
Institute a military court? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. There Is much confusion, Mr. Walsh—an unfortunate 
confusion—In the use of the words “ martial law.” It is a confu.slon of nomen¬ 
clature. There are two kinds of martial law. We cull It martial law for want 
of any other term. You will understand that this particular branch of the law 
Is only referre<i to occasionally; comes only to the ludice of courts once in a 
while. And even courts of great respectability have, I fear, fallen into the error 
of applying to one sort of martial law rules and tlieorics that are applicable only 
to the other. 

In the case of the Commonwealth r. Rhortall, 20(1 Pennsylvania State Iteports, 
in that case the expression was first used “qualified martial law.” In the case 
of In re Boyle, Gth Idaho, the expres.sion is used “ martial law to a limited 
extent.” 

Until we find a term that will diff(!rcntiat(! the absolute martial law that Is 
applicable to the covering of a foreign territory invaded by our armies from 
the qualified martial law which is coming now to have its reg\darly and clearly 
defined rules, we shall always be in danger of confusing the two. 

The qnalilications are largely this, that in the marllal law under which wo 
wore occupying the territory In the soul hern part of Colorado the courts were 
open, as Jlr. Brewster says. If (here had hetm absolute martial law, the courts 
would have been closed. For all ailministi-ative purposes of justice, wherever 
the courts did not tomb the piaice i)rohlem, they continued. Men tried ques¬ 
tions of promis.sory notes, and I suppose divorces and otlu'r things as heretofore. 
But tlicre still remained p<iwer in the governor, and in (lie commanding 
general even, to close the courts, it in their judgment It became an essential thing 
to do for the iireserviition and .safety of Hut existence of the State. Another 
quidlflciition Is that under absolute martiiil law tlie ntilitary connnander acting 
in (lie llehl is responsible to no one .save his military superior. Willie under 
qnalilicd martial law, under which we acted, the military connnander Is to-day 
responsible to any one whom he has imprisoned or detained eitlier maliciously 
or by an nimse of any kind of the sound discrelion that is lodged in him.sclf and 
in tiie governor; and the people Ibat are to determine wlietlier tliere has been 
any sneli aliuse of discrelion are the jury of fellow citizens of the parties after 
the military jurisdiction has ceased. 

Cliairman Wat.sji. Have there lii'en any civil suits brought against Gen. 


Chase? 

Lieut. Col. Bol'OHTOn. Not yet tliat 1 am aware of. There could be. He 
stands ready to respond for any abuse of diseredon or malicious activity In 
that behalf. 

Chairman \V.^an. Do you know I.ieut. Gerry S. Lawrence wlio, I believe, 
was in command down there that morning at Ludlow? 

Lieut. Col. Boxtghton. Yes, I know him. 


Cliairman Walsh. Is he still in Denver? 

Lieut. Col. BoudHTON. I think that he is—T conldn'l say, .Mr. Walsli; I think 


XIUI. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his business In civil life? 

Lieut. Col. BoriniiTON. 1 don't know (hat, sir, I am merely acipniinted with 
the man from knowing his as lieutenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of Ills making coiiiplalnis as to any¬ 
one’s conduct at Ludlow that morning, or at any other time? 

Lieut. Col. BotiOHTo.N. No; I think I remember Lieut. Lawrence’s testimony 
before that board of odicers. I don’t think, Mr, Walsh, us I remember It, that 
it included uny complaints. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie reason I want to get at it Is this: In some corre¬ 
spondence that was submitted here by Mr. Welborn under a subpoena duces 
tecum ns follows; „ , 

“ Incloseil please find a letter from Mr. Gerry S. Lawrence, first lieutenant 
Troop B, Colorado National Guard. This letter Is of such a character that I 
should be glad to have your advice as to what, if any, reply to make. 


“ Very truly, yours. 


•Tons D. Rockei'ellek, Jr.” 


And the answer of Mr. Welborn was as follows: 

“ Since the receipt of your letter of the .%1 Instant inclosing one from Gerry 
S Lawrence first lieutenant Troop B, Colorado National Guard (herewith 
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returned), I have been endeavoring to seenre some infonnntion that would 
Justify tlic charges made by Jlr. latwi'ence, hnt so far have been unsuccessful.” 

And then lie suggests that he only saw him once when he came to liave cash 
advanced on a warrant. 

Lieut. Col. Bougkton. Whose letter is that! 

Chairman Walsh. Tills is tlie letter of Mr. Welborn. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I never iieiuil of the incident. 

Cliairuian Waijiu. You never heard of any complaint timt Jlr. Liiwrenc-e had 
made to anyboily? 

Ueut. Col. BoroHTOx. No. sir. No. I am quite clear about that. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. That is all. thank you, Slajor. 

Lieut. Col. Bovchton. (Ill, I have been advised tins morning-- 

Chairman Walsh. Oil, ye.s; that statute that you referred to aliout tlie 
telegram. Tliere is the Uevisial Statutes on tlie desk. 

Lieut. Col. Boughtos. This section—well, there are two or three sections 
here liearing upon it—section ISO!) of the revision of 1908. wlilch Is the olllcial 
revision In this State—Colorado Statutes, revision 1908, reading; 

“ It shall be a misdemeanor, punishable with a fine not exctHsling a thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not to exceetl one year, or both, iii any employee of a 
telegraph company, or any other iu'r.son, to willfully tlivulge tlie contents or 
the purport of any message, or iiart tlieroof, sent or intended to Ite sent over 
the telegraph line; and the offender shall be liable for damages In a civil 
action.” 

Cliiiirraan Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Slajor. 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. If you please. Sir. Walsh, I was asked this morning 
to call something to the iitteiitiou of this commission. I was called on the 
telephone and asked for- 

Chairman Walsh. One moment please [wrltingl. You may proceed. 

Lieut. Col Bopuhto.v. And I was a.sked if I would .supply to Sir. Weitzei— 
he called me on tlie teleplioiie—an afiidavit which I tiave concerning tlie liap- 
lienings at the Soutliwestern mine, an affidavit of Sir. Slple. who was im- 
Iirisoneii in the mine near Aguilar; and con.sonant to our setthsl policy, 1 told 
iilni that I could not give to him tlie affidavit, liiit tliat I ivould call it to ttie 
attention of the comml.sslon; and if the commission desires to Iiiive it, U will 
be supplied. 

flliiilnnan Walsh. It you wilt hand It to our clerk, and this giuitloniaii is not 
jiresent before the closing of tlie heiirlng, I will liave it read. 

Lieut Col. Bol'ghton. Very well. And may I siilistitute a copy tor tlie 
origiiml? 

Cliairman Walsh. Very well. That was his testimony tliat was given before 
your Investigiiting commission, was it? 

Lieut. Col. Boughto.v. No; tills liad nothing to do with that. 

Chairimui WAijiir. Tlie comml.s.sion want to have U. , 

Lieut, ('ol. Boi’c.hton. Mr. Slple was one of those iiiiprisoiiiHl in tlie mine at 
Aguilar [hiindiiig doeument to cliairmani. 

Chairman Walsh. Ail rigid. Tliank you. I told Sir. Welliorn tliat we would 
try to get this witness here. 

Sir. Dower, will you iileiise take tlial, and In case Mr. Siple does iiol appear, 
we will have II read. 

Mr. SI. G. Low. 


TESTIHOSY OF MB. M. 0, lOW. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name, jilease? 

Sir. Low. St. G. Low. 

Cliulriiian Walsh. And wind is your liuslness? 

Sir. Low. I am a pump man for tlie C. & S. Uailroad Co. at I.mllow, Colo. 
Chairman Walsh. Bump man? 

Mr. Low. In tlie water service; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you testify before tlie military eomiulsslon of which 
Slaj. Boughton was a member? 

Sir. Low. No, sir. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Vou are tlie pump mini at Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you Imve a water tank there? 

Sir. Ia)W. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you testify before the congressional comraltteeT 
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Mr. Low. No, I never testified. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Have you ever testified lii regard to this matter any 
place? 

Mr. Low. The only testimony I ever gave—and I don't know whether that 
was testimony, exactly—this Capt. van Clse—Is that ids name? 

Chairman Walsh. ¥cs. 

Mr. Low. He came to the pump house, and liim and .some r)lher ollicers—1 
should judge he was—and he asked me wliat I knew aiamt llie fm ts, and I JiLst 
told lilm what 1 knew about it. 

Chairman Walsh. You told 1dm all you knew about it? 

Mr. Ia)W. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ask you altout tlie conduct of tin* militia is'fore tlie 
fight? 

Mr. Low. No; lie didn’t ask me about the conduct of tlie militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Just asked you wliat you knew about tlie fact? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And you were not ordertsl to aiijiear or r(>fiuost(sl to appear 
before ids committee? 

.Mr. Low. No, sir. 

(Jliairmaii Walsh. Now, liow long liave you lived in Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. I have been in I.udlow—it will lie a year—I came down a year the 
tlTth of last June—or August. 1 should say. 

(iliairman Wai.sh. Wliere did you live before tlial? 

Mr. Low. In Trinidad, 

Chairman Walsh. Now, liow long did ,vou live in Trinidad? 

Mr. Low. Very near nine years, I tliink. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you lived in tlie Slate of Colorado? 

Mr. Low'. Well, I liave lieeii liere aliout 41 years. 

Cliairman Walsh. And wliero did you come from? 

Mr. Low. Came from Oldo. 

Cliairman Walsh. Native of Ohio? 

Mr. I.OW. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. What general imsinesses have ,\ou Liliowtsl in the Slate 
of Colorado? 

Mr. Low. Well, I was with Hie Contineiiliil Oil (to. years, or a liille over. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Low. Well, I was foreman of the warehouse al Trinidad and, in fact, all 
branches of it. 

Chairman Walsh, Are you a marriisl man? 

Mr. l,ow. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you live at tliis place where your waier laiik is located? 

Mr. Low. Y'es. sir. 

(tlialrman W.vi.sh. I wish—I see flen, Clin.se coming in. Will you iilease 
retire for a moment. I want to ask liim a couple of (juestious. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. JOHN CH.ASE—Recalled. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. I have lieeii asked to ask you, (ten. Chase, a couple of 
questions. I am sorry to liring you back, liut I didn't get tliem, or notice them, 
until after you liad left. 

Gen. Chase. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever riselve while in Hie field, .General, any tele¬ 
grams containing suggestiiins from Mr. Wellmrn. tlie iiresident of Hie Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Gen. Chase. You mean suggestions on Ihe campaign? 

Cliairman VVai,sh. Suggestions about anything from Mr. Welliorn. 

Gen. Chase. I lion't think I ever did. I don’t tiiink I liave one on record. 
No, sir; I don't remember any. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive any telegrams while you were in the field 
from any officer or agent of any of tlie mining companies making suggestions 
as to yonr conduct in the field? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It true tliat while in the field- 

Gen, Chase (interrupting). Mr. Walsh. I think Hiere was one telegram sent 
down in regard to 12 Japanef» tlmt had been aliowtsi to go to work—promiseil 
hands at the Ramey mine—jirlor to the governor’s prohibition to 
bringing in strike breakers. I was told to let them in. I tltink the owner of 
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the mine sent me word they would leave on a certain day. Lawson was notified 
of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat mine was that? 

Gen. Chase. Tlie Huerfano mine. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not a mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Gen. Chase. No; 1 IhinU Murphy is the owner. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that while you were located at Trinidad you 

were in the habit of referring newspaper men who inquired for news of the 

militia to Mr. Guy Lacost, pres.s aL’eiit for the operators? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. Gay I.acost and the newspaper men came to the office 
daiiy. They ait came there, and 1 yave them all the news there was to give out. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien you never referred any of the newspaper men to 

Guy Lacost in regard to news of the militia? 

Gen. Chase. I think on three or four occasions I prob.ably told him the 
news first, and then when the others came afterwanls I told them I had given 
Lacost all the news there was and then I would go to hod. 

Chairman Wai.sh. There was nothing further than that? 

th'u. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, General. 

Mr. T.ow, you may re.snme the .stand. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. M. 0. LOW—Eeoalled. 

Chairman 'W'al.sh. Where is your lionse located with reference to the water 
tank? 

.Mr. Low. Well, I guess it must he about 150 or 200 yards north of tlie wafer 
tank. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you a well Ihere? 

Mr. l.ow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. IVhcre is tlie well with reference to yonr hnnse? 

Mr. Low. North of my house, 1 slmnld .indge, about .00 feet. 

Chairman Wal.sii. .Yhont .'10 feet north of your house? 

Mr. Ia)w. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat..sh. IMoase give me a gemu-al description of your lionse. 

Mr. Imw. Tlie linnse is like pretty nearly all along llio C. & S., a tiox car 
set off to one side and an addition built onto it. making tliree rooms. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .\nd in Unit you live with your family? 

Mr. Low. Yea, sir 

Chairman Wai.sh. Consisting of wliat? 

Mr. Low, My dangliter and my wife. I liavc tliree sous, hni tliey are not at 
home mueh of tlie time. 

Chairman M’alkh. How old la your daughter? 

Mr. I.OW. Five years old, going on six. 

Chairman M’alsh. lYliere was your house located Avith ivfe-eiiec to the tent 
colony ? 

Mr. Low. The Ludlow—tlie.old colony was smith and a very little east of my 
place, pm'lnips maybe just about the same distance from the tank. I .lodge 
about 200 yards to the first tent. 

Chnlrman Wal.sh, IVhere wns the place known ns Water Tank Hill 1 

Mr. lAiw. That is sontli of the C. & S. Itallroad depot. 

Ctmlrmnn Wal.sh. Ihnv far soutli? 

Mr, Low. From-the depot nr my place? 

Clinirman Wai.sh. From yonr place. 

Mr. Imw. Well, it must he about—It Is a ndle, anyhow. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere was tlie camp of tlic militia from your house? 

Mr. Low. The camp of tlie militia was very near west and possibly a little 
south of my house, and nhout hetwoen three tind four hundred yards from the 
water tank; west and a little south. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there when the militia came to Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was the attitude of the strikers toward the militia 
when they first arrived? 

Mr. Low. I wns not acquainted with any of them except Company K, I 
believe It was. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first see Lieut. Llnderfelt? 

Mr. Ixiw. I could not say exactly; I saw him a good many times. It was 
Company K, was the company down at Ludlow. 
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Chairman WAtsn. When did lie coiiie there with reference to the 20th day 
of April, 1913, the day of the trotible? 

Mr. Low. I did not .see him on the day of the trouble. 

, Chairman Walsh. No; bnt, I say, how lotiR before tliat trouble did lander- 
felt come Into tlie nelshborhood, Lieut. I.inderfelfi 

Mr. Ia)w. I don’t know; I heard of him, off and on, ever since tlie militia 
was first sent down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell whetlier the attitude of tlie strikers toward the 
nillilia clianRed at any time, and if so. If you knew tlie reason wliy. 

Mr. Ia)w. Well, it did. Wlien tlie coiiipany first eanie to Ludloiv they were 
friendly to the union men and everybody else, and tliey were nloe men. I 
don't belonR to any union and was neutral; I didn't have any cause to take 
part with eltlicr side, and Hie boys in Ccniiiiany K treated me like a Rentleman, 
and tliey were friends with the miners and willi me and apparently with 
everybody else around there.. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first notice any clmnye in the attitude of 
Hie militia toward the strikers, we will say, first? 

Mr. Low. I could not say cvacily; it came on kind of pradual. and must 
have started after they liad been down there, 1 suppose, maybe six weeks or 
such a matter. 

Chairman Wal.sh. .last describe Hie conduct of the militia toward the 
strikers after Hieir attitude chanRcd. 

Mr. Low. Well, I sliotild tell you—Ihey abitsed them when any of them 
would go to the defiot or any iilace, and they would run tlii'in off. T saw them 
kick men off of tlie iilalforiii down at Hie depot and saw them run them away 
with guns, men who were attending strictly to Hieir own Inisiiiess, 

Chairman Wai.sh. Llow frispiently did you see Unit? 

Mr. Low. Two or three times a week; and sometimes I would go down to the 
depot every night. 

Chairman Walsh. As to any language out of the ordinary Hint you heard 
used by Hie militia toward tlic strikers, 1 wish you would state. 

Mr. Low. No one could have used tiny wi.irse language titan was used to those 
men. 

Oliairnian Walsh. What was the attitude of the militia willi reference to 
sobriety? 

Mr. Low.-Well. I ilon't know. I should .iudge, tifter Hie hatlle there, the 
way the whisky bottles was scallercd u;) and down the track and around the 
place, none of them could have been sober. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the attitude of the strikers toward Hie militia. 

Mr. T.OW. Well, it is just like this: You lake an animal and drive lilni into 
a corner and he is going to light. 

Chairman Wai.sh. llow did Ihey act as to langua.ge toward the militia? 

Mr, Low. They have always treated me and my wife and family all right. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. What l an you say as to the feeling of the strikers toward 
the officers in charge of Hie companies that remained in Ludlow after the 
major portion of them were taken away? 

Mr._ Low. I can't say. From wlial little T heard T can't say they were in any 
way in love with tlieiiu They seemed to he kind of restless and scared all the 
time for fear something was going to happen. 

Oliairnian Walsh. Were you iircsent when the figlit at laidlow stiirted? 

Mr. Low. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the beginning of the fight, briefly. 

Mr. Low. I was in my boiler room. Jly wife had gone to Trinidad that 
morning on the Colorado & Southern road and the little girl was with me alone. 
She was outside of tlie holler Iiouse and she came running in and said, “Take 
me, daddy, there Is going to be a tight,” and I picked her up In my arms and 
I said to her, “ I gues.s you just saw some militia riding around that has kind 
of scared you.” She was deathly afraid of them. And she said “No; there Is 
going to he a fight.” And just at that time a lionib exploded. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you hear any shot before that bomb exploded? 

Mr. Low. No, sir; not before that bomb exploded. Tlie bomb was the flrtit 
explosion I heard, and that was over toward where Company K had their 
camp when they first came down. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever beard a bomb explosion of that kind before 
while you were down there? 

Mr. Ixiw. They got dynamite over in the camps when they were searching for 
guns and the dynamite was confiscated and they took it Into the hills and 
exploded It every once In awhile up there, and I could hear the explosion. 
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Cliairman Wai,rh. Proceed. 

Sir. Low. When I liennl ihe explosion I stepper! to the distr of my bolter 
Iiouse and looked over to the west and saw dust In the air. I thought nothing 
of timt then beeau.se I tliought inaylK* they wore exploding some of this dyna¬ 
mite, and the little girl was still In my arms, and she said to me again, “ Take 
me out of here, dadily, there Is going to be a fight.” And I sahl, “ Keep quiet, 
yon are scared.” And I just got in and turned around, and it could not have 
lieen over three or four minutes between the two explosions when the second 
homb exploiled, and then I went to the dtxir and looked, and they were running 
from the tent colony in all directions. Women were coining toward my place 
and toward the arroyo and scattering out. Then I ilidn't tlilnk so much of It 
and I went back and was working on my holler with the little girl In my arms 
and I lieard a rifle dlsclnirged. and It must have liemi a minute afterwards wlien 
there was a general volley all along Water Tank Hill. The allots were coming 
in that direction; several went through the top of my building. Tlicy went 
high. There were 100 bullets hit the boiler house and tlie house I lived in; 7 
hit the head of tlie boiler and 2 went through and penelratisl the boiler. 

Then I t(H)k my little girl—it got to lie aliont a (piarter iiast 10. I took 
my little girl in my arms and tliere were still some women and cliildren around 
titere and around tlie well. Tlie steiw down into tlic well were very unsafe and 
were kind of rotten, and I said to them, " Ke careful going down those steps, 
yon might as well be slmt as drown.” Tlie well was nearly 100 feet deep. 
And 1 got them quiet and tliey went down in tlie well. And T took my little 
girl and went down to the big arroyo, and as I went, past Ihe lioiler Iiouse a 
bullet fanned my ear. If I hud hud my little girl in iiiy right arm she would 
have been killed, but she was in niy loft arm. I went down to the arroyo and 
then the tiring became general, and I went on down to Hayes rmieh and stayed 
there that day. 

Clniirman Wat.sh. Did you have an Interview wilh any of the military officers 
ill regard to the tight at the boiler liou.se? 

Ifr. I,ow. Jlr. Hamrock eaiiie over to see me. I think .lust a week from the 
time they had the fight, and he says In me. “.tre yon the man that runs this 
pump station?” and I said. “Yes, sir.” He said. “Where were you during 
the fight?” I said, "I sta.ved here until about III or a qinirter laist 10." 

f'liiiirnian Wat.sh. What time did tlie first tiring begin? 

Mr. T,ow. It was quarter after 8 o'clock; it ninsl. liave lieen 8 and quarter 
past 8. 

(’liairniaii Wat.sh. You are sure it was not as late as lialf past 8 or 9 o’clock, 
are you? 

Mr. I,(iw. It nilglit liave lieen possllily lialf yiast .8; T didn't look at niy watcli. 
It was some time along tlierc, from tlie time I liad been worUMig on my boiler. 
Mr, Hamrock said—I told liiiii—I said. “I stayeii Iiere until about 10 or a 
quarter past 10, then I made my e.smqie; I got out of the way.” Sliall I tell 
tlie language he used toward me? 

(fiiairman Wat.sh. Yes; tell us tlie exact language. 

Mr. Low', He said, “Yes; it is a (led danint'd good thing for you that you 
did.” And I said, “ I am well aware of tiie fact.” He said, " Do you know 
Louie Tikas?” I said, “I am not intimately acqnaiiite<1 with hliii, but I know' 
him mid speak to him wlien I see him.” He said. “Was he in your boiler 
shop that nioniing?” 1 .said, “ Xo, sir; lie was not in Ihe boiler .shop that 
morning unless he came in after quarter past 10. There was no one in here 
when I went out.” He said. “Wliere did this fire first start?" And I said, 
“The first shot was on Water Tank Hill or in tliat direction.” He said, “By 
(iml, that is all I want to know of you,” and he turned around and rode away. 

Chairman W.ai,hii. You say that you were not summoned before that In¬ 
vestigating committer'? 

Mr. IjOW. No, sir; I was not. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You say tliat Cayit. van Cise talked to you about it? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waijsh. Capt, van Cise, If I remeralier tlie testimony correctly, 
said you were before that investigating committee. 

Mr. Low. That is wrong; this la the first time I was called by any in¬ 
vestigating committee. 

Cfiiairman Wapsh. Were any tlireats made by any persoiw against you? 

Mr, Low. I heard almost directly that Mr. Idmterfelt had given his men in¬ 
structions that if anything started they were to kill that old son-of-a-bitch 
that ran that pump station. 
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Chairman 'WAteH. Had you any trouble with Llndertelt? 

Mr. low. No, sir; I never had a word with hlui. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you had any trouble with any of the military oIHcers 
or members of the militia while you were there? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No words of any kind? 

Mr. Low. No words at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you were not a member of a union? 

Mr. Low. I am a member of no union. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Had yo\i ever been? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you answer all questions put to yon by Maj. Ham- 
rock as well as you could? 

Mr. Low. I answered all of the questions he asked me; I ,|ust Rave him 
good, straight answers, and the conversation was very short ladwemi u.s. 

Chairman Walsh. When Capt. van Cise talked to you, what did you tell 
him? 

Mr. I.ow. I don’t know ns I can tell you the exact language, hut he wanted 
to know of me—asked me if there was men arcaiml my iilace or dowu to the 
bridge, this big steel bridge up this side of my place across the arroyo. and I 
told him there was men then'. He said. “ Did tliey have civilian clothes on?" 
And I said, “ I can’t tell exactly whether they did or not.” And he wanted to 
know if I thonglit they were union men, ()r words to that effect, and I .snlii, 
“I don’t know, I was in a luiriy to get out and T didn’t have time to take any 
notice.” They miglit have Imeii mine guards and tliey might have licen union 
men and tiiey miglit not. bocauso I saw lots of mine guards in civilian clothes 
walking up and down guarding the track. 

Chairman Wai.su. Is tills a large well loniiected with yonr lank? 

Mr. Low. It is liotweeii li.'i and 1(10 feel lieep and 22 feet across. 

Chairman Wai.su. Now, you stated you gave some peoiile there, some mlvice 
ahout going down tlierc? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat, sir. How iiiaiiy (leople did finnliy go down? 

Mr. Low. Weil. I sliould Judge lliere must Imve been Tit or T, women mid 
children in Hie well. 

Chalrnum Walsh. How long did they stay down In the well? 

Mr. Low. Well, they came out of there between G and 7 o clock in the 
evening. I was not there when they came out, hut I was down to the ranch 
below when thev came down. Thi're was a train piilhsl in on the C. & S. road 
going south, ami the train stopiied right there close to ttie pump liouse, and 
the soldiers was on Hie oilier side of the train and the well was on that side, 
and they saw a niimher get out of Hiere and go down in the arroyo. 

Chalrnian Walsh. What time did they get out? 

Mr. T.0W. It must have lieeii alwut 7 o'clock. 

Chairman Wai.su. In the evening? 

Mr T o\v Y(‘S sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So the 75 women and cliildivn were in your well all day? 

Mr. 1a)W. Yes, sir; they were in Hie well all day. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Tlierc were steps going down imo Hie well. 


Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And piiitforms? 

Mr. Low. Yi'S, sir; four different huulings with sl.'ps to each lamling. 
Chnirinan Wai.su. Is the well covered? 

Mr. I.OW. Yes, Sir. , ,, .i,„ , .„ii 

Chairman Wai.su. Had the eiiliro 7.i women and children gone into the well 


before you left there? 

Mr. Low. Well, I think they hud. 


I think a few eamo afterwards, but I 


didn’t know when they came. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever been in the tent colony prior to that time? 
Mr. Low. Since the tent colony 1ms been there I don’t believe I have been over 


there over a dozen times. , . . 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to this time had the iieople dug pits or cellars? 

Mr. I,ow. Well, there was lots of tents had cellars under Hioni. 

Chairman W.alsh. How were they. Just dug Into the ground? 

Mr Low. Yes, sir; dug luto the ffound and a floor laid over tlie top of them. 
Chairman Walsh. Just as any man would dig under Ills house? 


Mr. lA)w, Yes, 
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Cliairmiin Wai.sk. Aiul boards ovpv them? 

Mr. Low. Yes. 

t'halrninn Wai,sh. And this place where the women and children were found 
dead, where was that with reference to the tents, what part of the tent colony 
was that In? 

Mr. Low. Well, It is very near to the west end, the west end of the tent 
colony. 

Chairnian Walsh. Were yovi there when the fire broUe out? 

Mr. Low. No. sir; I was down at Bayes’s ranch, a mile below; I saw It about 
the time It started. 

Chairman W.alsh. When did you come back? 

Mr. liOW. I came back—my wife and I went that night to a ranch about 5 
inlle.s away, and the ne.vt morning I took her and the little girl up to Augusta 
and sent them to Pueblo, and I went to Trinidad on the freight. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you come back to your house at Ludlow? 

Mr. I,ow. I think it was on Prl(lay; I believe it was. 

Chairman Walsh. How far was this place where Louis Tlkas and Fyler were 
killed from your house? 

Mr. Low. Well, it is right close to the water tank, right east of the water tank 
about 200 yards. 

Cliairman Walsh. Right east of the' water tank about 200 yards? 

Mr. I,ow. Yes, sir; from my house. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. In what direction? 

Mr. I,ow. Very near south; it may bo a little west of south, but I don’t 
think it is. 

Chairman Wai sh. How close was it to the camp? 

Mr. Low. East. 

Chairman Walsh. How close to the b'ut colony? 

Mr. T.OW. AVhere tliey were killed? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Low. It could not liave been over ."lO feet from where the first tent was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Not over .oO feet? 

Mr. Low. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is this camp—wliere was this camp where the 
soldiers were? 

Mr. Low. Wret of my water tank, west of tlie tent I’olony. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. You saw I lie place wliere the body of Tlkas was said to 
have been found, and Fyler? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. How far was that froni the camp of the military, of the 
nillltia? 

Mr. I,ow. Well, let’s see, that military camp must be about—it can’t be over 
ubont Lot) nr 500 yards of where he was killed. 

Chairman Walsh. About .5tX) yards of wliere Tikas was killed? 

Mr. Low. Yes; I sliould .iudge that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlint sKle of the railroad track was he killed? 

Mr. T,nw. On the east side. 

Chairman Walsh. You say he was within about .50 feet of the first tent? 

Mr. Low. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. And about 250 yards, did you say, from the camp of the 
militia ? 

Mr. Ixiw. No, sir; it was worse than that—it was about 450 yards from the 
camp of the militia? 

Chairman Walsh. About 4.50 yards from the camp of the militia? 

Mr. Low. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ohserve—oh, you were not there that evening? 

Mr. l/Ow. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there when the incident of Lieut. Linderfelt’s 
horse being caught in a barb wire took place? 

Mr. Low. I was not there and did not see it, but I know they took and cut up 
all the barb wire there was and threw it into a well where the union people got 
water from, but I don’t know whether they cut It up because the horse ran 
into It. 

Chairman Walsh. They did what, you say? 

Mr. Ia)w. They cut up the barb wire and took it and rolled It up and threw 
It into a well that was there where the union people used to get lots of water 
from. 
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Chairman Walsh. Where was that well they got the water from? 

M?. Low. It was right south of the eamp on the wagon road. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it east of the railroad track? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir; just about; maybe 125 feet east of tlie railroad track. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It an old well? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir; It was an old well. 

Chairman Walsh. It had been there before these people made lliolr camp 
there, the tent colony? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see tliem when tliey (rut up the barb wire and 
threw it down there? 

Mr. Low. I didn’t go down there, bnt I saw tliem when they was cutting It 
up and saw them take it over and throw it down In the well, and after they had 
gone I walked down there and saw tlie wire In Ihe well and saw the wire after 
the union men pulled the wire out of the well. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take them to haul it out of the well? 

Mr. Low. Not a great while. I don’t think It was over 50 or 75 pounds of 
wire that was thrown In the well, but that makes (inite a string. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that with reference to the ’iOth (jf April, the 
day of the dilliculty? 

Mr. Low. The cutting of this wire? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. ...... , 

Mr. Low. Oh, it was <iiiite awldlo before (hat. I could not tell y<ni exactly 

how long before. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever see or hear any aliercailons l)etween Louis 
Tikas and any military oflicer or soldier? 

Mr Low. I never dhi. He had tlie reputation of lieing a very (pnet man. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he or was he not freouently around tlie defiot and 
the water tank? 

Mr. Low. He used to he around the dciiot. He never came over to my pump 
station. I don’t suppose he was over there more tlian two or tliree times all 

ChaTrman *\Valsil What was your feeling liefore lids Ludlow dilliculty, so 
far as tlie militia was coiiceriied and so far as tlie strikers were concerned t 

Mr Low I was neutral. Tlie mililia wlien they lirst came in tliere—I will 
sav Company K—they were gentlemen.- After tliey had been tliore awhile 
tilings got kind of muddled up a little, lint tliey were a nice lot cif men. a line 
lot of luon, and they seemed to get along nicely with the union when they first 

*''Smhmnin Walsh. Did this feeling of mmlralily on your part exist during 
the entire stny of the militia? 

Mr. I.ow. Yes, sir; I have never taken snles witii oillier side. 

Chairman Walsh. And have not yet V 

Mr. I.OW. No. . , , * 

Chairman Walsh. You undertook to give t apt. 
statement of wluit took place .just as yon saw it?. 

Mr. lAiw. Yes, sir; I told Idni .Inst as 1 saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. And told liiin about it in a rospeelfiil 

Mr Low. Yes, sir; in a gentlemanly way. 

Chairman Wat.su. Did you answi'i- all (inestimis iml to yon liy Liipt. van CIse 
In a similar manner? 

Mr Low. Yes, sir; I tmswered liiiii in the same way. 

amlrman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Iaiw; that is all. You will be excused. 

At tills point we will take an adjournment until to-morrow morning at 

(IdiCTmipon, at 4.30 o’clock p. ni., the further proceiMlings were adjourned 
until the following wormug, Friday, December 11, at 10 o clock.) 
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manner? 
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DEN\Tai, Colo., FrUlay, December 11,191i—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ballaiii, O'Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Welnstock, and Harrlroan. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

H. C. Farber. 


lESTIMOHY OF ME. HARRY C. FARBER. 

Cliairinan W.vlsh. Your name? 

ilr. Fabbke. H. C. Farl)er. 

Chairman Walsh. Where <lo you resiile, Jlr. T’arher? 

Mr. Fabbee. Ludlow, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you residtal at Ludlow, Colo.? 

Mr. Pabbke. About 18 months. 

Clialrman Walsh. What is your busincs.s? 

Mr. F-abbee. Agent for the Colorado & Southern Railway. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Y'ou are the gentleman, I Iwlieve, who luaxluced the tele¬ 
gram from MaJ. Bouglitou to Gen. Cluise, winch was oflVred In evidence 
yesterday? 

Mr. FABBES. I am, sir. 

Cliairman W.u.sii. Wh.-it were the circum.st.'iueis under which you pro¬ 
duced it ? 

Mr, Fabbeb. By request of the committee - 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you produce—- 

Mr. Fabbeb (interrupting). On .summons. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you produce that U|«mi a subprena duces tecmn, and a 
written resolution of this commission demanding you lo priwliiw il? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I did; yes, .sir. 

Chairmau Walsh. How long liave you lavri statl'ui agent at Ludlow? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Eighteen montlis. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there during tin' ilitliculty mi .\pril 10, 1014, at 
I.udhiw? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I was; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have ts-en there 18 months? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yi>s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon oh.serve'the militia nroniid your station prior to 
the mrurreiice of tills trouhle, and tlieir conduct and llie conduct of tlie striking 
miners tn the same neighborhood? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Wliy, i«'r.soiially, as far as tlie oliice was coni'erned. and the 
property, it was not molested iiy either tiie strikers or the nitlitia. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tiiat is, the railroad iiroperty? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes, sir; we alwiiys got along with tliem—witli Isitli sirles. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Did you see a iioy ou tlie .station platform who had las-ii 
struck on the head? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ymi.liiive any conversation with 1dm soon after lie 
was wounded? 

Mr. FakbI'BI. I was out—I went outside to one of onr local trains, and as I 
went out the boy was there on tlie platform and had his head—I could liardly 
tell how bad, but It was—well, I should say. pretty luidly cut. 

CliBirman Walsh. Was he lileisling at the time? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes, sir; I particularly noticed his face and a.sked Idra ques¬ 
tions. I went to bring him in anil I met Linderfelt at tlie de|sit—at tlie door 
of the depot. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, Ideal. Linderfelt? 

Mr. Faebkk. Yes, sir; and tic askisl me what I wfl,s doing with that man, and 
I told him I was taking him in tlie offlee to give him some kind of assistance. 
He informed me that he was a military iirisoner and took him in charge and 
kept lilm Iirisoner under guard until after our train had left. That was, I 
should remark, about 20 or 25 minutes tlint he held him prisoner there at the 
offlee. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the date of that? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No ; I can not; but it was tlie date that they had that kind of 
wire-cutting pro|xisitioii u|) there where tlie wire wa.s across the road. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt a horse stumbled over? 

Mr. Fabbeb, Yes, sic, 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you hear upon that occasion, or uiwn any other occa¬ 
sion, any officer of the National Guard u.se profane language In the presence of 
women on your premises? 

Mr, Fabkb. I heard Llnderfelt, that evening. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas tliat the only time? 

Mr. Fasbkb. 1 think it was the only time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not Lieut. Lindertelt liuve any controversy wltli 
Louis Tlka.s that afterwards lost his life tliere? 

Mr. Fakbeu. Tikas sliowed up at tiie office a few minutes after I found this 
young gentleman on tlie platform that was assaulted, and just ulW)Ut tlie time 
he sliowed up he was at tlie ticket window inlying a ticket to Trinidad, and 
Llnderfelt came in and took tliis man Tikas outside of tlie wating room, and 
I heard ,sonie awful loud language outside, but I didn’t go out to see what it 
was, liccause I didn't think it concerned me. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Wlnit do you say was said? 

Mr. Faeber. Why, he was taken outside. 

Gliairnian W.ii.sH. Who was taken outside'; 

Jlr. Faubeb. Tikas, by Lindertelt. 

(ihainnan Walsh. Did you hear any of tlie conversation? 

Mr. Fakbek. I could hear it Init could not understand tlie words; it was very 
loud and abusive. 

(thairnian Walsh. On hoili sides? 

Mr. Fakbeu. Tinkas was denying the charge that he had placed ilie wire 
across the road; be clainied tliat he knew nothing about it whatever. 

Chairnian Walsh. And you say you could not hear what Lieut. Llnderfelt 
said to him? 

Mr. F.iKiiEU. I did not try, 

Chairnian Walsh. Do you know whether or not any of the militiamen at 
Ludlow, just liel'ore the light of April go, were mine guards? 

Mr, Fauueil I knew they were: yes. .sir. 

Charimaii AVai.sh. How did you know' IhatV 

Mr. Faubeb. Well, they had lieeii iniiie guarils before the strike was ealhsl. I 
was iK'r.sonally aeipiaiiited, I believe, with two of the gentlemen. 

Chairman M'.m.sh. Are any of the men whom you know and oh.si'rved as 
ndlitlainon at Ludlow immediately prior lo April 2tl at tlie present time aetiiig 
as mine guards in llie mines near Ludlow ? 

Mr. F.irbeb. Two of tlieiii 1 know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At what mines? 

Rlr. Faubeu. One is llie mine guard al tlie enirance lo Hie r.erwiiid Canyon. 
Well, tlie two of tliem are stationed tliere—mine guards at tlie eiitriince of tlie 
lierwiiid Canyon. 

Cliairnian Walsh. .Are Hiey Hie same two Hint were tliere liefon'. or otliers? 

Mr. Faubeb. Tlie .same two tlial: were stationed there. 

Chairman Walsh, Did yon licar any person or [leisoas say aiiytliiiig abmd: 
tlie dostruetion of tlic tent eolony? 

Mr. Fakber. Indirectly. I did. It was my uiidi'rstundiiig tliat as sim.iu as ttiey 
got tliero it would lie hiirncd. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Yon mi'iin Had day? 

Mr. F.vbber. Y'os, sir; Hie day of Hie liaIHe — April 20. II was my nnder- 
standiiig—well, it was everyone's aniler.standiiig al Hie time—Unit ns sisni as 
tliey reached tliorc, it slioiild lie doslroyed. 

Cluilrnian M'alsh. Well, was tliere any lire in tlie tent eolony at Hie time you 
heard Hint? 

Mr. P’ARnEB. Any Arc? No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any tent had lieen set lire yet? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No. sir; but it never was lieard liy me, iuit was just tlie gmienil 
understanding there. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou never lieard that from anyliod.v? 

Mr. Faeber. No, I did not; lint 1 knew it was isimliig just as soon as thoy got 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, that was merely a suspicion, in yoiir mind, Mr. 
Farber? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No, It was not a suspicion; I couldn't say Hod. Iiecausc I was 
positive jiLst as soon ns they got there it would tie burned. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have nothing to laise that on? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No; only just tlie heretofore iiroiiositiou us to wlnit liad occurred. 
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Clinlrtnnii Walsh. How do you know that anyone else held the opinion, Mr. 
Fuiber? You say everyone thought so. 

Mr. Parber. Well, the controversy of the men employed at the depot. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid you see Ia)uIs Tikas and Maj. Hainrock at the depot 
the morning before the Ludlow battle? 

Mr. Parber. I saw tliem there the morning of the Ludlow battle. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear any conversation between them or have 
any conversation with them, or either of them? 

Mr. Parber. 1 had with Maj. Hamrock. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the substance of the conversation? 

Mr. Parber. He and 1 wei'o on awful friendly terms, and I n.sked him, 
“What seems to l)e going on?’’ Well, he made the remark, he said, “I am 
awful afraid there la going to be something doing.” 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Tikas there at that time? 

Mr. Parber. Mo; he rvas going up the road toward the tent colony waving 
a handkerchief at the men crossing the Held at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. How far was the tent colony from your station? 

Mr. Parber. 1 sliould tldnk al)out a quarter of a mile. 

Clutlrinan W'alsh. Now', you say, at tlie time Maj. Hamrock sal<l sometldng 
was g(dng to happen, Mr, Tilras was going up waving a hainlUerchtef? 

Mr, Parb™. Yes; to llie men tliat w<‘re crossing over tlie Held tow'ard tlie cut. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wlien you refer to tlie men, you mean tlie striking 
colonists that were in the tent colony? 

Mr. Parber. To make it entirely clenr, tlie men of the tent colony were 
crossing the Held, .lust nliout that same instant the militia, or some of tliem, 
came from toward tlie military eam|), and lliey said a few words to Maj. Ham- 
rock, and tliey all gave a lialloo and tliey started down tlic road toward the 
Water Tank Hill, liallooing, and liorses on a run. I should judge there was 
8 or 10. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Now, you referred to some men that were niimlng. 
Whlcli direction were ttiey nimiing in? 

Mr. Parber, Well, tliey were niimiiig from the tent colony across toward 
tlie emlninkment wliere tliey were later—wliere tliey lield llieir fortilieations, 
tiiere where tlie main Hre was. 

Cliairiiinn Walsh. Now, tliey were rnaning toward the east or southeast? 

Mr. Parber. Tlie eiist and soiitli of tlie f.nillow ileiiot. 

CliBirimin AValsh. Ensf iind soutli of file l.iidiow tent colony? 

Mr. Parber. No, sir; east anil soutli of tiio l.udlow depol; it was also east 
and soutli- 

Cliairman AValsh. Of the tent colony? 

Mr. Parber. A’es, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And the militia were upon AA'ater Tank Hill; ttiat was 
still fartlier sonlli upon quite an einiiieiiceV 

Mr. Pariiek. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sit. And aptiarenlly were tlie men going in a way that they 
would he going if tliey intended to make an assault upon ttmt hill or try to 
take that hill? 

Mr. Pariier. Holh sides were. 

Cliairman AA’al.sh. Doth sides were going? 

Mr. PARnER. A’es; the milKia were going ono way and llie strikers tlie otlier. 
Tliat Is just tlie way it apiienred to me. 

Chairman AValsh. The strikers were making some detour around to the 
southeast and tlie militia were going stralglit south? 

lAlr. I'kAimER. No; the strikers—yes; tliey were going from tlie lent colony 
directly across to the hill, the emlinnknient there, tlie cut. 

Clinirman AValsh. AVere there any militiamen on tlie lilil at that lime? 

Mr. Parber. I couldn't see, but witnesses claim that tlicre was, a mnnbcr of 
eyewitnesses. 

Chninnnn AValsh. A’on did not sec tliem? 

Mr. Parber. No; I did not see tliem. 

Chairman AValsh. Tlie men from tlie strikers’ eidony that were running, 
were armed, were they—Imd guns? 

Mr. Parber. Prom tlie distance we were, we couldn't tell. 

Chairman Walsh. You couldn’t say whether they had guns or not? 

Mr. Parber. No; you couldn't siiy from the deimt whether tliey hud guns 
«!■ not. ..... 

Chairman AValsh. Alnmt liow far away were you from them? 
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■ Mr. FABBta. Oli, they were, I presume, .lust about a quartor of a mile. 

Chairman WAtsH. Pld you st'e any of tlmin hofore they pot out of niuKe so 

you could ascertain? 

Mr. Faebkk. They were just about the same distance all the way. 

Chairman WAi..sn. All the time you stiw them? 

Mr. Fabbeb. .Tti.st about the directioa they t<Kil;, about the same distance. 

Chairman Walsh. Tltey afterwards were shown to liave liecn armed, were 
they—they were armed, ns a matter of fact? 

Mr. FAUiiEn. When tliey reaciied tlie cut they were armed. 

Chairman Wai,sh. They were armed? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Now, did tlie militia rein h Water Tank Hill tliat left the 
depot there? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Ilow many of tlieiri were lliere? 

Mr. Fabbeb. As I remember cnrre<'tl,v. about lietween .S and 12. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And lanv man.v of lln'sc men tliat ran from tlie other 
direction; liow many strikers wci'c there? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Hetween 20 and 2.5. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Between 20 ami 2.5? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes, sir; somewhere tike that; I am e.'ciilainlim' it jn.st wliat I 
know. 

Clminnan AValsh. Now. did you see what became of any of tlie women and 
children that were in the camp? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No —until—well, you refer to the morning' or evenlnq? 

Chairman WAi.sit. In the mornins. 

Mr. Fabbeb. Well, there were a few down on the ball .around playlna hall, 
and some of the boys and some of the men and a few of the women were down 
there. 

■ ('h.'drman AValsh. Hid you observe any women and eliildren any place about 
the tent colony at this time that yon saw the militia and the strlki-rs both 
headed tor AA'ater Tank Hill? 

Mr. Fabbeb. AA’ell, there seemed to be excitement—Intense excitmnent—at the 
tent colony. AA'e wore quite a distance, and you can’t tell very much without 
you see them (troupins up. and they were in aroiqis and kind of seemed like 
they were trying to set somewliere and didn't know wliere tliey were Retting. 

Cliairnmn AA’ai.sh. How far was ymir station from tlic liouse of Mr. I.ow, 
the pump man for the railroad company? 

Mr. Fabbeb. About between eight and nine hundred yards; possibly a little 
farther, 1 couldn’t say; I never measured the distance. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Are you north or south of the pump lioiise? 

Mr. Fabbeb. AA’e are south. 

Chairman AA’ai.rii. Did yon see the militia ; could you observe the militia 
when they got to AA’ater Tank Hill? 

Mr. Fabbeb. AA’ell, when they went down tlie road, as 1 remember, they went 
under the hill—there is a hili tlicre ri.ght lieyond tl*' water tank ; Hie water tank 
is located on the hill right olT beyond; there is a low place, and they went right 
in. down below the hill, and went around toward the east. I couldn’t see them 
after they went under the hill, but I could tell where Ihcy were from the firing. 

Chairman AA’alsii. AA’as Maj. Hamroek in the party? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No; he was not. 

Chairman AA’.M,sn. AVliere was Alaj. Hamriwk? 

Mr. Fabbeb. After arriving at the depot, after he Iiad appeared there, after 
1 had the little trouble with him he went over to the military camp. 

Chairman AA’ai.kh. And that was- 

Mr. Fabbeb. That was to the west. 

Chairman AA'alsh. -And north of your station? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Almost west; just a little north. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. AA’as thn-e anyone with him when he went over there? 

Mr. Fabbeb. He was by himself. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Could you tell where the first shots were fired from? 

Mr. Fabbeb. The first shots I heard were the two bombs that were fired from 
the military camp—at the military camp—In that vicinity. 

Chairman AValsh, AVere both shots fired from the military camp, which was 
due west from your station? 

Mr, Fabbeb. That is the direction that T figured they came from. I couldn’t 
see them fired; I ju.st heard them. 

38819-S. Doc. 415,64-1-vol 7-55 
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OlialnnHn Wat.sh. Now. Water Tank Hill would lie south and east of the 
camp? 

Mr, I’abuer. South and east of the military camp; welt- 

Chairman Waesh. It was about a mile south of the tent colony—Water Tank 
Hill? 

Mr. Fabdee. I should hardly think it was about that far; about three-quar< 
ters of a mile from the colony. 

Chairman Wai,sh. About three-quarters of a inilo? 

Mr. Farueu. About, to lie more accurate. 

Chairman AVaj.sii, That Is called Water 'I’ank Hill liecause it has a water 
tank on it? 

Me. F.uuier. Yes. 

Chairman W.insit, And the tank has notliiiiK to do with the railroad? 

Mr. Fakber. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It is a water tank that is used-- 

Mr. Fabrer (InterruplnR). lly the individual.s. 

Chairman Walsh. By the public? 

Mr. Farbeii. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Now, after you lieard these two liomlis go off. o<iuld you 
tell where and wlien the next tiring commeneed; where it came from? 

Mr. Farber. I conldn't tell exactly, as just ahout this time there was a 
numlicr of women and ( hihlren at tlie I.udlow property Hint I was getting under 
cover. And the firing opemsl tip, it appeared to me from the sound and things 
jii.st alioiit Instantaiieoiisly from lioth sides, althongii I couldn’t .say as to which 
tired the first shot after tlie twii hombs were fired. 

Chairman Walsh. What la that? 

Mr. Farber. After the two bombs were fired. 

Chairman Walsh. Willi refereiiee to tlie time tlie two liomtis were fired 
tbnt you started to try and proteet tlie wmiieii and eiiildreii Unit were at the 
station? 

Mr. Farrer. Just abinit the time tliat the liomhs were tired. 

Chiiirmnn Walsh. .\n<l was tliat before tlie otlier sliots eonimeiiced from 
both sides? 

Mr. Farber. It was; yes, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Why were yon trying to get tlie women and cliildren out 
of the way? 

Mr. Farber. Well, I saw tliat tlio militia were going one way and the 
strikers tlie other, and Maj. Hamrock tolil me there is sometliing doing and 
he was going the otlier way. 

Chiilrnian Walsh. So Unit you were doing this ai tile inception of the battle? 

Mr. Farber. Just for the sake of tlie people, yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh, Hid .von afterwards see the men on Water Tank Hill? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir; you could .see lliem. 

Chairman Walsh. After the battle began? 

Mr. Farrer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Uii\v have their machine gun In action? 

Mr. Farbf.b. They had one. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How do yon know tliat the maclilne gun was in action? 
Could you see It in operation? 

Mr. Farber. I could hear It. You couldn't very well see it at first, hut yon 
could hear It distinctly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. (imild you tell the difference iK-txveen tlie tiring of a 
machine gun and the ordinary rattle of the artillery? 

Sir. Farber, Yes, sir. 

Chairiiiiin Walsh. In wliat direction were they tiring? 

Mr. Farber. 'I’hey were firing north and ea.st. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sh. Could you see the strikers at this time? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How niiiiiy could you sw? 

Mr, Farber. Alauit—you could only seo ahout 8 or 10, possibly, at a time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were they firing upon the militia? 

Mr. Farber. They were; both shies firing. 

Chiilrman Walsh. Where did you flixst .see IJeut. IJnderfelt on the day of 
tlie battle? 

Mr. Farber. The first t saw of him he was coming up from tlie steel bridge. 
The bridge I refer to is dose to the wider tank, direi tly south of the station. 
It is a steel bridge. He was coming up through the—It is a kind of a cut 
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there and he was coming up tlirough the cut, with, I sliould fliltik, he had fol¬ 
lowing with him about 12 or 15 of the militia in uniform. 

Chairman \V’ai.sh. Where wa.s that you .say? Where were they? 

Mr. Fakbeb. They wore coming from the steel bridge, hi the vicinity of the 
steel bridge, toward the Ludlow depot. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Was that while the battle was going on? 

Mr. Fabbeb. That was while it was going on. They were tiring ns (hey 
came. 

Chairman Walsh. Which way were they firing? 

Mr. F.vbbeb. They were firing toward tlie men that had intrenelwsi in the 
cut. That was north and east also. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Did Lieut. Linderfelt get into the depot on that day? 

Mr, Farbkb. He was there practically all day after he—I should think when 
he reached there about 10,30 or 10 o’clock—in la'lwwii there, in between 10 
and 10.30—he was thei'e until in the evening about 0 o’clock. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could he Are upon the opponents at the deiwt? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. That i.s what they were doing tiiere? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what they were engaged in? 

ttr. Fabbeb. In othiT M ords, they made the lieiiot a barracks. 

Chairman -Walsh. Were they inside tlie depot? 

Mr. Fabbeb. They were; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were in there? 

Mr. Fabbeb. There was about some—ditferent nnnihers. ranging from 10 to 
3 or 4, and then they were also firing fioin the outside, behind some of the 
lumber that was piled up on the platform, and the dwellings around then'. 

Chairman Walsh. After the battle .started how many men wer<‘ engaged in 
it on the side of the strikers? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I should think those tliat I sism ranged from 25 to .30. 

Chairman Walsh. But ,von could not S(V all of ihem, evidently? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I could not. I am just giving what I saw. 

Chairman AValsh. Yi>s, 

Mr. FABnEB. .lust as I saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, from the firing, the sounds Unit came, could you 
tell there were a gissl many more than lliat engaged in the battle—you could, 
eoiild you not? 

Mr. Fabbeb. The firing was not so intense from either shle. They were 
.hist firing: kind of picketing; kind of shanishootlng. 

Chairman Walsh. .411 day? Where was Ma.i. Hainroek during the day? 

Mr. Fabhek. I don’t know, but I found out; I didn’t know at the time, hnt 
I found out tliat he was at the west of the station eoniing down the arroyo. 

Chairman Walsh. At what time did the relnforeeinent.s reach T.iidlow? 

Mr. FAiniEB. Helwcen I and 5 i). m., or in tliat vicinity, just as I rememher; 
about 5 p. in., I should say. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many came that yon spw? 

Mr. Fabbeb. In the iieighhorhfKid of tietween 80 and 100, I should think, 
right along in there. It is not positive. 

Chairman Walsh. Whei-e did they go to? Dhi they go to Wider Tank Hill? 

Mr. Fabbeb. No; ns I iindersinnd, they did eome around np by the Water 
Tank Hill, but they ciime up under the steel bridge to the depot—the LitdloAV 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long were tiiey In getting to Water Tank Hill after 
tliey got there? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I helleve tliey got off of the train, they came up on a train as 
far as—well, lielow, I think a mile or two, possibly; I don’t know Just how fur 
they came; I didn’t go into the details of that. But they got off, and they 
marched aeros.s from where they got oft the train; some of them, I believe, 
went around by the Water Tank Hill and the balance came right on up to the 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they afterwards engage in battle? Was there firing? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes; there was firing. 

Clialrman Walsh. Was there much firing? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes; it was Intense. Tlie maehine gun was covering the ad¬ 
vance of the militia at this time. What I mean by covering is they were 
tiring in advance. .4nd It ivas nArfiil dry and calm and they were trying to 
keep the strikers from seeing them, and keep down the fire. 
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Chnlrman Wai.sh. IVhere were Uie ninjorlty of the women of Ludlow dur¬ 
ing the buttle? 

Mr. Kakbeb. In the cnve. They hud n large cave there that held about 14 
of them. And there was another cave that held about 8, and these caves 
were fall up all day from about 9 o’clock or 9—between 9 and 9.30 until 6.25 
the next morning. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were yon In a position where you could see how many 
of them went Into tlie well at the pump house of the railroad? 

Mr. Fakbeb. No; you coulil not. 

Chnlrman Wai.,sh. Do you know whether there were any In there? 

Mr. KABUEn. Not until afterwards. 

(thairinan Wat.sh. Is the country surrounding the camp free of woods— 
free of trees? 

Mr. Fabbeb. It is. 

Chiilrnian Wat.sh. Did you sec Louis Tikas after he left the station? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Well, tlTe last I saw of him lie was going up the I’oiid waving 
Ids haudkereldef and trying to get tlie sti'ikers to go liaek to the colony; that Is 
what I tigured he was trying to do, because he was going up the road waving 
at them. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Were you well acquainted with Tikas? 

Mr. Fabbeb. I was; yes. 

Chalrninn W.h.sit. AVhat sort of a man was be. as to eliaraeterlstlcs? 

Jlr. Fabbeb. I’ersonally, Tikas was a very quiet sort of a fellow, and as far 
as I was concerned, and I lie coniiiany, he was always on the square. I have 
got my llrst time to ever see him do any dirty kind of a trick, or even break 
Ids oath. Tliat is my own |iersonal knowledge of him. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you testify before Ibe military commission that was 
held shortly after the occurrence, in whieli ilaj. Bougbton was the head of the 
Judges? 

Mr. Fabbeb. MaJ. Boughton came there. I lieard wind this committee was 
before it reached there. JlaJ. Boughton came to the olTice and I’equested my¬ 
self and tlie employees there—the men under me, that are four In number— 
and asked us to make a statement. We refused to do so. We were not sub- 
pauiaed or anything; he just asked us if we would make a statement. 

Chairman \\'ai.sh. Have you testilied liefore any otlier liody except tills 
commission ? 

ilr. Fabiieb. I have been asked to make at least a dozen different statements, 
but I have refused to make any. Tliis is tlie first ever 1 have told, or any of 
the men, to my personal knowledge, of anytldng (Imt occurred at the depot, 
or from the depot. 

. Clialrman AVai.stt. Have you stated the occurrenee.s briefly, as they occurred 
there that day, or do you think of anytliing else tliat might be of significance 
to state to this commission? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Well, In tlie posilioii we are lield lliere, I think I would rather 
be confined to any questions tliat might li(‘ asked. 

Chairman AVai.sh. CommlSslmier Ballard would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Bat.t.abii. You say you have several men employed there In 
the station. Who is the telegraph operator? 

Mr. Fabbeb. We had at this parllcular time— we had three operators. Do 
you want the names of all of tliem? 

Commissioner Baelabd. No. As to tins telegram you produced on the de¬ 
mand of the commission—had that telegram ever been given out by any of 
your operators before? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Not that I know of. I am a telegraph operator, and I copleil 
the message myself personally; I was working at the time. 

Commissioner B.\t.t,abi). Then how did anybrnly know ahoiit that message? 

Jfr. Fabbeb. The first I knew of it was when one of the papers of, I belteve, 
Trinidad, just before I started up here, bad the statement that I would be 
called on to produce the message. Now, there might be some question- 

Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). The commission does not raise any ques¬ 
tion about that telegram. The reason I naked was Maj. Boughton read a stat¬ 
ute which forbade the divulging the contents of a message. 

Commissioner Bat.i.abd. My idea was, and is, that if telegrams are sacred 
and belong only to the persons who send them and receive, I do not know how, 
generally speaking, telegrams should become public property. 
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CImirman Wat.sh. The way it became public property in this case was that 
it had been reiwrted In the public press that telegrams had passed hetvveen the 
parties that never came out, and that is why I hud the commission adopt a 
resolution to bring It In. 

Mr. Faebbr. I might throw some further light on It. It seems that .last be¬ 
fore this there had been some controversy or misunderstamllng between some 
of the different militia after the Ludlow battle, or on or about that time, and 
I was asked on one or two occasions to produce that certain message before— 
that is, for individual use—but I Informed the parties that it was prohibitive 
for ns to divulge the contents of any messa.ge received or sent, consequently 
I refused to do so; hut I took it up before I produceil the message, with my 
sui)erior ollicors, to see whether I should bring tlie message up here after the 
suhptena had bwn served. 

f'hairniau IVai.sit. Comnii.ssioner Weinstock wouhl like to a.sk you- 

f'ommissloner Weinstock. Do you know Sir. Low, tiie pump man? 

Mr. Farbeii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is he under your direction? 

Mr. Faiiber. .No; he Is in the water service. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no control over him? 

Mr. Fahiieu. I have not — well, indirectly, if tliei-e is any occiiiTence or any¬ 
thing regarding that service, lie reports the matter to me, and 1 iisiiully 
handle it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say Jlaj. Hougliton came to you and ivanted 
yiai to testify before ins committei’? 

Mr. lUiniER. Asked us to make statements. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you declined? 

Jlr. Farrer. We did; ye.s. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi'K. When you declined, did you represent your sub¬ 
ordinates at the same time? 

Mr. Farrer. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you used the word “Ave." Whom do you 
mean by “we”? 

Mr. Farrer. Not at the time, the men and myself, aao had talked the matter over. 

Commissioner Weinsi'ock. 'Wliom did these imm Ittclude; just give their 
names? 

Mr. Fariier. T.ct’s see. There Avas W. E. Chamberlain, Avas one—Chamber¬ 
lain; Coopiu*—V. C. Cooper, II. H. Summons, and ,T. S. Sammons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was Jlr. Low one of the group wlio discussed the 
matter Avith you? 

Mr. Farrer. No, sir. 

Commissiotior Weinstock. Tlion you bad a little conference and agreed that 
vou AA-mild not testify? 

Mr. Farrer. No, sir; eacli one AA'as called Individually. We bad had con¬ 
siderable of these investigation eommitti'es, and as far as we could see tliera 
bad never been anything, so far as Ave could uiidorstand, nothing gained by it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. MaJ. Bmigliton had Invited everyone of these men 
to testify? 

Mr. Farrer. He asked us to make a statement. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. And everyone, in turn, dei-llned? 

Mr. Fariier. Yes, air. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon don't know anything about Jlr. Loav? 

Mr. Farheb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. He had never discussed the matter with you? 

Mr. Farber. I don’t believe while the committee Avns there—I don’t remem¬ 
ber AA’hether Jlr. I,oav was tliere. 

('ommfssioner Weinstock. HitA'e yon ei’er discussiRl tlio question Avlth Mr. 
Loaa', the question of bis testifying or being asked to testify? 

Jlr. Farber. No; I never did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Jlr. (iarretson avouIiI like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you reiinesti'd to make a Avritten statement 
to the commission of inquiry headed by MaJ. Boughton, and requested to appear 
before the commission and testify? 

Jlr. Farber. He requested us to make a statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that under the present system of 
the transmission of telegrams, any telegraph oiierator in a eoiiiitry oflice at any 
waiting room isiuld take or receive the message as It was sent or received? 
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Mr. Fabskb. He eouUJ; j-es; tf he was a telegraph operator. 

Coiniiil.ssloner Uabbctson. KitliCT at the seiwllug or receiving office? 

Mr. Fabbeb. At either point. 

(!oniiiii.ssioiier Gabbetsos. That is all. 

(hialnuun Walsif. That is all; thank joii, Jlr. Farljer. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. 

lESTIMOSY OF IIEET. XARI. E. LINDERFELT. 

Clmirman \Yaish. What is .vour name, ph'ase? 

Lieut. IjNnEKiEi.T. Karl K. l.lmlerfelt. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, .Mr. lAiiderfelt? 

Lieut. Lindebficlt. In Denver. , 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Lieut. Likderielt. My buslnes.s is mining. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liavo you lieeu eugageil in tliat lmsiiies.s? 

I.ieut. I.i.NDKKFELT. About 21 years, 

Clmirman Wai.sh. Vou are a native of wind State? 

i.ieut. Linuubff.i.t. Wisconsin. 

Clmirman Walsh. How long have you live<l in Colorado? 

I.ieut. LixaEKFELT. Twenty-one years; prailioaliy 21 years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has your business lieen that of mining daring ail of tlie 
time you have bwn in this Slate? 

I.ieut. Linuurff.lt. Kxeept when I have h<M*n in the .serviee. 

Cliairinan IValsh. How long have you b(*en a member of llie Colorado 
National Guard? 

Lieut. I.iNUFBFKi.T. Oil and on since ISOS. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would begin at tlie very commencement of 
your carwr and state all tlie experience yon have liad as a military man, not 
only here but any iilaee—all of y our military ex|K'rience. 

Lieut. Linderffi.t. Widl. as a young Isiy in Wi.sconsiii I belougeii to various 
cadet I’omiianies and a zouave conijiaii.v ; and in I.SttS T enlisttsi in II Troop, 
First Siiuadron of Cavalry, National Guard id' Colorado. .Afterwards fraii.s- 
ferred-^- 

Clmirman IVai.sh. Tliat was what date. Mr. Linderfelt? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I think tlie 2(Sth of .A]iril, ISOS. .And we were trans¬ 
ferred then- 

Chairman Walsh. I.ieHtenant, I am going to ask yon to pitch .vour voice a 
little liigli. it is ditlicnit for lids last genllenian on tlie end liere to lienr. I 
know it is difficult for you to do if, but piti'li it as higli as yon can, and I may 
have to ask you occasional ly- 

I.ieut. Lixiiebfki.t. We were afterwards transferred into II Troop, Second 
Kegimeut, Volunteer Cavalry, Torrey's rongli riders. I served with tliem until 
we were nmstei'ed out. Onr priia ipal .service was in .Tacksonville, Fin., and I 
was taken sick tlierc at fimt time willi dysentery, nnd tliuilly Ihe regiment w'lt.s 
mustenxl out in tlie latter part of Detolmr; and I rm-nlistwl in II Troop, Fourth 
ITiited States Cavnlry, Docenilier ISft.S. I served in tlie I’residio, Cal., for a 
few’ montlis. Half of tlie regiment at tliat time was serving in tlie islands. 
The troop wliicli I belongml to was ordereil over to tlie islands in tlie early 
spring of ISiiP. I served in the islands lit montlis witli (lie Fourth Cavalry, in 
tliat coinmaml. 

Chairman Walsh, Wluit Islanil? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. IMillippiiie Islands, tiiking luirt in, I tiiink, all tlie en¬ 
gagements, skirmislies, and liattles tliat (he tidop tmik jMirt in, and iHisalhly 
live or six more, lieeaii.se I was in tlie semits and participated in tiiose flglits a* 
scouts, wldcli tlie troop did not piirticiiiate in. 

After I was discharged at Manila I went into the Quarterma-ster's Depart¬ 
ment—it yvas not an enlistment, hut I served with tliem, and yviis in Taku, 
China, witli tlie (yiiarterinaster's Department. Wlien I returned from Manila 
I went, I tliink—I don't rememljer tlie exact date, lint I returned to the United 
States in Ifldl. I did not siu've a full enlistment—full tliree years—with B 
Troop, Fourtli Cavalry. My father had died wliile I was over there in the 
island.s, and I was discharged hy way of favor. 

In 19()», in August. I lielieve, I enlisted or reeniisted in my original troop, 
B Troop of the First Squadron of Cavalry, N'litlonal Guard of Colorado. 1 
served witli that and was traasferred—let’s see, I served with tliat—I littve luy 
dlscliurges in my pocket. I can give you tlie exact dates. 
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Chnirmnn Wat.sh. All riKlit, ploaso do It-. Whnt is your ago, ploiiso? 

Lieut Lindebfelt. Thirty-eight. I enlisted on the 28tli day of April, 189.S, 
In Troop B, First Squadron Cavalry, National Guard of Colorado. I was dis¬ 
charged from that—my di-scharge i.s dated tlie 13tli day of .Tune, 1898, “by 
reason of his having enlisted in B I’roop, Second United States Voluntetn- 
Cavalry.” Is tiiere anvtidng else—character, or anytliing el.s(» you wisli from 
this? 

Cliairinan Wai.sti. I wi.sli you would read it all iul.i the record, pleaso. 

Lieut. I.iNDEBKKi.T (reading): 

Stati-: oi' Coi.obaoo. 

To all irlio Shull see Ihrse presnUs, i/rniliifi: 

Know ye, that Karl K. I.iiiderfeit, a private of Captain Win. (i. Whwler'.s 
company, Troop B. of tlie l.st Sipiadron of ftavalry. National Guard of Colo¬ 
rado, wlio was enlisted tlie 29tli day of April, A. T>. 1898, is liereliy dlsehargisl 
from tlie service of tlie Slate, tliis Ihtli day of .luue, 1898. by reason of his 
having enlisted in Troop B, Second U. S. V. Cav. 

Said Karl E. Linderfelt was liorn at .lanesville, in tlie Slate of Wisconsin; 
i.s 21 years of age. -i feet 9 Ineiies high, fair complexion. Idue eyes, light liair, 
and by occupation when enlisted a miner. 

Giien at r>enver, Colo., tliis IStii ilay of .iune, A. I>. 1898. 

l.KWis Bahnum. iiljuliuit (Ifiieral. 

Cliaracter: Excellent. 

Per G. 0. No. 72, 

No 19-1.0.7—.$70.92 travel allowances allowcl I'eb. 9, 1991. 

ti. II. T. 

Enlisted at El. I.ogan. Colo., flee. .7. 189.8, for the lili Cav.. ie.' AI. It. ( rollin, 
l.st Lt. Ad.|. 2.7 Inf. K. O. 

Know ye, that Karl E. Linderfelt, a |irivale of Ti-oop 18, of the Second Itegl- 
ment of United States Volnnleers Cavalry, who was enrolled on the first day 
of Ala.v. one tliousand eiglit hundred and ninety-eiglif. to serve two years, or 
during the war, is hereb.v ilischarged from the servii'e of the Unittal States b.v 
rea.son of telegraphic instruction, dated Wa.slilnglon, D. C.. A. G. 0., October 
15, 1898. 

No ob,iection to his reenlistment is known to exist. 

The said Karl E. Linderfelt was born in .lanesville, in the Stale of IVis- 
consin, and wlien enrolled was 21 years of age, 7 fiad 8 inches high, fair 
ecaiiiilexion, blue eyes, light Iiair, ami b.v occupation a miner. 

Given at .TacU.sonville, Fla.. Iliis 17tli day of Oetolier. 1898. 

.timniK L. B. Davie, s, 

Cnpl.. ?.’l V. .8. 1'. Cur., Commnnilinii Ihr Troop. 

Countersigned. 

.lAV T. ToRRflY, 

Col. ?.il V. K. To/. Cor,. Comriamllna tCa'f. 

(Dll tile liack of No. 194.7.7:1 • 


5 I 1 I.ITAI 1 Y KEioiin. 


Noncommissioned oflicer: No. 

Dlstlngui.slied service: None, 

Battles, engagiuneiits, skirmishe.s, expislitioiis: N7»iie. 

Wounds receiveil in service; None. 

Iteimirks; Service honest and faitiiful, Abs-iil on furhaigh; entitle,I to 


travel pay. 

Character: Exi'ellent. 


AuTHt K L. B. Davies. 
(’apt. Ill ('. .8, V. Car., Commnndipp Troop ll. 


Paid in full, Det. 1,7, IWX), 


Maxm.a. Pim.ii'i'iNE Isi.ANns. 
James ('ANnv, 

Major and .\ddl. I'apmr., V. K. i'. 


$47.99. 

Know ye that Karl E. Linderfelt, a private of Tnaip B, of tlie Foiirtli 
Keglment of Cavalry, who was enllsUHl on the liflh day of December, one 
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thousand oislit liun<lre<l and iiinoty-elKht, to servo 3 years la liercby limior- 
ably discharced from the Army of the United States by reason of Par. 3, 
S. 0. No. m, A. Cf. 0.. August 22, 1900. 

The said Private Karl E. Uliiderfelt was lawn In .Tanesvllle, in the State 
of Wisconsin, and vvben eidisted was 22 years of age, feet 7J inches high, 
w'., fair coihplexion, blue No. 12 eyes, 1. brown hair, and by occupation a 
miner. 

Given under my liand at Naic, Luzon, P. I., this twelfth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one tliousaiid nine luindre<l. 

Geo. G. Gai.e, 

Captain Jith Cavalry, Comthj. Vast. 

Gliaractor; No oluection to Ijis reenllstment la known to exist. 

('■haracter: Exo'IIcnt. 

S. Jr. P, IlTTTHEliSORl), 

lut lAmtcnaat. /(/ft Caralry, Comdy. Troap It. 

(On tile liaek was written:) 


JtIt.rrAKY liECOlil). 

Previous .service: Served in 'Troop B, 2d Vol. Cav., May 1st to Oct. 1.1, 1898. 
Noncommissioned ollicer: Ne\er. 

Mtirk.sniansliiic No record. 

Ihittles, engagements, skirmishes, exiiedilions: Campaign against l'’ilipino 
insurgents in laizon, 189!)-19(Xt. Rio Grande-cie-l’ampanga Itiver Kxpeciition, 
Nortiiern Luzon. Oct. 11 to Dec. 19, 1899. Soutliern expiniition, .Ian. 3 to 
Fell. 3, 1900. 

Wounds received in service: None. 

Physical condition wlien disclnirged: Good. 

Married or single: Single. 

Remarks: Service lamest and faitliful. 

S, II. P. Ucthekfok!), 

lit l.kvtnuint, .)/ft Carulnj, Coiiiiiiamtiiiff Truap It. 


Battle.s, engagements, and skinaislu's: 

Rio Grande do Pampiinga camiiaign—San Matio, August 12; Santa Ana, 
October 3; Arayat, October 12; San Isidro, Octolior 20; near Santa Rosa, 
October 23; Talavera, Octolier 31; niglit attack on 'Paiavera, November 7; 
I’unkan, November 9; Carringlaii, Novemlier 9; Santa Cruz Mountain, Novem¬ 
ber 23; Dupaz, November 23; Rayamliang Novemlier 31; near Sibul Springs, 
December 10; Iliac No Rato, December 12; San Matio, Decemlier 19. Southern 
campaign, 19tX)—Muertinlupa, January (i; Binang, January 6; Silang, January 
7; Indang, January 7; Naic, January 9; San Palilo, .lannary 14; Talong, 
January 14; near 'ralong, January l.i; Siriagoa. January 20; Tayaba.s, January 
21; Luebau, Januaiy 22; Magdalena February 7. 


Special Orders, No. 197. 


IIeadquarieks of the .\rmy, 
Au.iotant Generai.'n Office, 
tyuKkinytun. .tuya.tt 2:?, WOO. 


EXTRACT. 

* « itl « * * 

3. By direction of the Assistant Secretary of War, Private Karl E. Linder- 
felt, Troop B, Fourth Cavulr.v, Manila, P. L, will lie discharged from the Army, 
by way of favor, by the commanding officer of his station. This soldier is not 
entltlerl to travel pay. 

By command of Lieut. Gen. Miles; 

[SEAL.] H. C. CoRBtx, Adjutant (Idicral. 

JI. T. Gu.vxell, 

Attorney at Law, Cotorado ftpring.t, Colo. 

State or CoLOR.Ano. 

To all who .iliall sec these presents, grcctinys: 

Know ye that K. E. Llnderfelt, first sergeant of Lieut. .T. U. Galloway’s 
Troop A of the First Squadron Cavalry of First Brigade, National Guard of 
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Colorado, stationed at Tellnride, Colo., who was enrolled the 4th dii.v ol Sep¬ 
tember, A. D. 1903, Is hereb.v disehurced from the serviee <]f the State of 
Colorado, this 18th day of April, A. L>. liKlo h.v reason of Spt'elal Orders, No. 27, 
adjntant general’s ofiie-e, datixl at Denver, Colo., .April 11, 1905. 

Character: Excellent. 

nKSCIill'TtON. 

Said K. E. Linderfelt was horn in .lanesville, In the State of Wisconsin, i.s 
29 years old and has bine eyi's. brown hair, inedinm complexion, and is 5 feet 
8 inehi'S high, and by occnpation when enlisted a nilni'r. 

iiK.TT.MiY inaona. 

I-Mve months Troop 1!, Second fnlted Stiites A'olunteer Cavalry; oin' yetir ami 
eleven months Troop 1!, Eoarth I’nlted States Cavtilry; transferred front Troop 
I! hirst Squadroit of Cavtilry, National Cntinl of Colorado, to Troop .A of the 
First Squadron of Cavalry, National (tnard of Colortido, Fehnmry Hi, liKtl, 

(liven at Tellnride, Colo., this 2l)tii day of Deceinher, A. D. 19tl5. 

,Toiin 11. G.\i.i.nw.tY, 

I'int l.iciiiciKint. I'iiMt Vuralril, .V. <!. V. 

Ma.i. Z.\('K. T, IIii.i., ('oiiiiiKiiKliiiii Tivoii .1, 

('omHiiiniliiiji rirxf Siiiiadroit Ciirah'jf, A’. (/. C. 

tlliairnian AV.m.sm. That Is the entire recoril, is it. as shown? 

Lieut. Lindkrvki.t. No, sir; It is not. 1 can't retid S|ianish, hut liere is a 
discharge from Sladero, of the Mexican .Army. 

Chairnnut W.M..sn. .lust state in suhslance wlitit it is in English. 

I.ietit. LiMtEKiT.t.r.- ,Accet>tin.g the resignation of Ca|it. K. E. Linderfelt anil 
gives iny service, and jiromoled from second lietilcaant, for inerii, to Hrst 
(■ai>tain, and discharged from .Itiart'Z tlie Itttii of May 1911. 

Cliairtnan Wai.sii. Commissioner (larretson retiuests that you let hint sec 
that. 

(Tile document here handisl to Commissioner (larretson was as follows;) 

•' Siento en el tenor qne aceptiir stt rentmcien al mando de la oompafiia 
Americana y stt ha,ia de las tilas de las ftterzas Lilau-tadoras. Sns servicios 
datan desde el fehrero 14 como ciipitan si'gundo y fuh promovido a capltan 
Itriinero por nierlto de gnerra (4 17 de ahril de este afio. 

Coronel .losil (l.tiiiii.M.iu. 

Al Capltan Primero K. E. Ltnoeiii ei.t, 

.liKiic, 1.’. iiKnio 19//. 

Lieut. LixiiERFEi.T. Now, my recotal—there is another eniistment in K First 
and K Second Infantry in Colorado, and we were transferred, 1 think, from 
K Second to K First. I was first sergeant, corporid, and so on; and then I was 
liromoted to second lieutenant and serveil as second lieutenant and resigned; 
hut I have no certilicate of that service; it is on the record In the adjntant 
general's othce. 

(Lieut. Linderfelt siihsequently suhmitted the following:) 

State ok Coi,okauo. 

AD.tfTANT OKNKltAt.’s CElfttKte ATE OF SERVICE. 

This certilies that First Lieut. K. E. l.inderfelt, a first lietitenant in Company 
K of the First Infantry, National (Itiard of (lidorado, was enlisted on the 2(!lh 
day of September, liXl'i, at Victor, Colo., by Capt. Hoag, for a period of one 
year, and that he was discharged on the 2d day of .Tune, 1907, at Victor, Colo., 
hy reason of resignetl from the service. 

DESCRIl'TtON. 

Said K E. Linderfelt was Itorn in .lanesville, in the State of AVisconsln; at 
the time of enlistment, September 25, ]tKt5, was 29 years old, had blue eyes, 
light brown hair, fair complexion, was .5 feet 9i inches Idgh, and hy occupation 
when enlisted a miner. 
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MIUTASY RECORD. 

Knilsted Company K, Second Infantry, National Guard of Colorado, Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1905; sergeant, October 21, 1905; first sergeant, October 24, 1^; 
elected second lieutenant, March 29, 1906. Transferred and assigned to duty 
with First Infantry, December 28, 1906; first lieutenant, December 28, 1906, as 
shown by the records of the adjutant general’s olHce of the State of Colorado. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Dejiver, this 11th day of December, in 
the ,vear of our Lord one tliousand nine huudred and fourteen. 

[seal.] John Chase, 

Adjutant General. 

Oluiirmnn Walsh. Wliat was your employment immediately lictore you were 
culled out with your company at the time of this last strike? 

Lieut. Linuereelt. I was working at tlie F.l Paso mine at Cripple Creek. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a metalliferous mine? 

Lieut. Ijnderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What company were you working foi-? 

T.ieut. I.TNDEUKELT. El Paso, 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacily? 

Lieut. I.iNDERi'ELT. I had a contr.act in the shaft. 

Chairman W.ALsn. .lust briefly describe wliat is tbe naUire of tliose con¬ 
tracts. 

Lieut. Lindkrfei.t. Sinking the shaft and timltering it up. It is a little pe¬ 
culiar contract, because they had ilriwn a raise U|) there amt allowed tlie I'aise 
to till up. In removing tlie rock and timber In tlie shaft. 

Ciiairman Wai.su. How long were you at Cripple Creek, or had you tieen at 
the time yon were called out? 

Lieut. Ltndkrkei.t. AVell, 1 liave been in Cripple Cri-ek off and on since 1894. 

Cbairnian Wai,.sh. Were you a deputy stieriff or mine guard at any time 
prior to tlie evolutions of tlio niililla in tbe fadd? 

Lieut. I.inderkelt. Yes; I was a deputy slieriff, imt not a mine guard, 

Ciiairman Walsh. Where were you deputy slieriff? 

I.leut. Liniieuff.lt. I was deimty sheriff at laidlow. 

Ciiairman Walsh. How long prior to tlie lime tlie militia was calliHl were 
you deputy sheriff at T.udlow? 

I.leut. Lindkrfei.t. I haven't that liere—about two weeks. 

Ctialrnian Walsh. About two weeks? 

Lieut. Lindeiifei.t. Yes, sir. 

Cliainiian Walsh, Tfy wliom were you comiiilssioiieil? 

I.ieut, I.INliKiiFKLT. By Sheriff flresbani. 

Chairman Walsh. By wlioiii were you paid for tbe two weeks’ service? 

T.ieiit. I.iNDKKiKLT. By tlie county. 

Chairman Wvlsh. During Unit two «eel;s was tlieiv any troulile of any 
kind at the place wliere you were located? 

Lieut. Lindf.rfelt. Yes, sir, 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliere any allercations with the strikers? 

Lieut. I/iNDKRFEi.T. Yes, .sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Give tlie general nature of it, iilease, I do not care for 
tile details. Just the general nature of the matter. Were you assaulted or did 
you assault anyone, or how was it? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I was sent out there to luidlow to take charge of a de¬ 
tachment of county deputies at I.udlow station, or si-ctlon liouse, which is 
directly south of Water Tank Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were in tlie detachment? 

Llent. Linderfelt. When I got out there tliere were about 20, and there was 
a detachment at Chlcosn, just aiiout 8 miles from tliere, which I also had 
command of. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe, lieglnnlng at your first appearance there, 
down to the end of your service as a deputy sheriff as to any trouble that 
took place. 

I.leut. Linderfelt. My instructions, when I went out there, was to arreat 
anyone who started any trouble, whether strikers or mine guurd.s. Gov. Am¬ 
mons, Mr. Lawson, I believe, John Lawson, Sheriff Gresham, and Col. Lee 
were at the Curdenn.s Hotel, and the sheriff agreed to send out a detachment 
of deputies In charge of some one who would see who started the trouble, 
and I was sent out In command of those deputies. 
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Chairman Walsh. Placed In command by whom? 

lileut. Linueuhslt. Sheriff Gresham. I went out there to Ludlow, at the 
sectlou house, where we were stationed, and took cirmmand of it. I found, 
when I got out tliere, that there seemed to be more or less feeling between tlie 
deputies—among themselves—as toward the mine guards. Some of them did 
not want to have anything to do wltli tlie mine guards, and thought they 
were in the wrong, and some thought the striking miner.s were in the wrong 
and would discuss that; but I explainerl to them that ilieir duty was simply 
to preserve the peace and arrest whoever violated the i)eace. 

Tlioy were going to the depot and meeting the trains at Unit time—about 20 
men; previous to my arrival there they had taken some of these men ami 
sent tlicm over to Chicosu, I tliink aliout 12. I cut tlie patrol down to meet 
the train, and just about got tldngs started, getting tlie men lined up in 
some kind of order and liuving tlie lioi'ses sliod in slmiHi, and I was over at 
Chlcosa; on my way bock, about halfway from tlie station liouse, 1 lieiird 
firing in Uie direction of the section liouse. It was aliout train time. Four 
men had gone to the train, and as they came to Water Tank Hill tliey were 
fired on from Ludlow. Ttiey were between Ludlow and the steel liridge—in the 
cut—tlierc is a big heavy cut tliere that tlie railroad goes tbrougli and the 
sand is thrown up making quite a good-sized mound, and tlicy were tired on 
from that place, I think. I Immediately spurred up my horse and started 
over to the section honsi'; but iiefore I liad gone very far, lieavy tiring broke 
out from Water Tank Hill toward the section liou-se, 

Tliere Is a large bank, a railroad liaul;, that runs in this direction findi- 
catingl and turns under tlie steel bridge going to Ludlow, Below tlie steel 
bridge is the section house. Tlie road follows lids railroad trad:, (in the 
side nearest Water Tank Hill, as I was riding tliere, I olwervisi some heavy 
firing from tlie liill and dlsmount<>d and got lichiiid the railroad Imiik with 
two men and returned tlie lire. 1 worked around tliis raiiniad cut, on the 
opposite .side of tlie road, wliicli gavi' me protection toward the station. 

1 found the deputies that were tliere were driven back from all laiints ex¬ 
cept a few around the station house. Tlien. a lot of men came down from 
Berwind Canyon and joined in wltli us and we drove them from Water Tank 
Hill, and aliout 4 or o o'clock. I think, the tight was over. 

At 2 o’clock that morning a heavy snowstorm had .set in and all these men 
from Berwind Canyon liad gone back and tlie situation at the station house 
was alisolutely unmilltary for protection, and we abaiidoniHi that—that sta¬ 
tion. I, in the meantime, bad iilioned Gen. Cliase. 

Chairman Wat.sii. I'lxcuse me, what date was that? 

Lieut. Lindebcki.t. Well, tiow, I think I have a copy of a telegram that 
would give me that. It was tlie Saturday before tlie tnmps came in. 

Cbairniau Wai.sii. The Saturday before the troops came In? 

Gen. Chase. I can give you tliat date. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Wliat was the dale? 

Gen. Chase. Saturday. October 2r>, lilKt. 

Clialrman Walsh. Was that the date, October 2X a.s you remember it? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. It was tlie Saturday Iiefore tlie troops came in. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How many deputies wtu-e eiigagi'il In that liglit? 

Lieut. Liniierfei.t. Wiiy, I sliould think we had aliout 22 or 24 regular 


county deputies. , . ,, . ., 

Chairman Walsh. And were there any other persons engaged ni it outside 
of the regular county deputies on your side? , 

LletiL Linuebiei.t. Except these men that came down troin Berwind; 
whether they were deputies or wlio tliey were. I could not stale. 

Chairman' Walsh. About liow many of them were tliere? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. About (id. I think. , , , 

Chairman Walsh. I interrupted you, wlien you said you got a telegram 
from Gen. Cliase. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. That was to fix the date. 

Chairman Walsh. Cun you give us any better information. Lieutenant, as 

to who these 60 men were? . , _ 

Lieut. LmnKRFELT. I think possibly they were storemen, miners, mine guards, 
watchmen. They came to our assistance, and if they had not come to our 
assistance we would have bemi wliied out, 

Chnirmnn Walsh. How many of them wore there on the other side? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Who were firing at us? 
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Clinii’iiinn Waish. Tes. 

I/iwit. I.iNUKKKEi.T. Prom the volume of firing I would estimate them in the 
neighborhood of 150 or possibly 200, possibly less. 

(Minirman Walsh. What arms were used on both sides? 

Lieut. Lin'deckf.i.t. IVell, we had—most of the men that were with me had 
RO-slO earbines, small saddle guns. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhcre were they obtained? 

Lieut, Lia’uehfelt. The sheriff gave them to them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Those that came to your rescue, bow were they armed? 

Lieut. LiNnERFELT, Indiscriminately. 

(ihairman Walsh. Now, did you have any other experience before the militia 
was called out? 

Lieut. Llnueufelt. Vos, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Inst describe that. 

I.leut. LiNOEinELT. Prior to this tinte, while I had been down there, I had 
b(‘en phoning Gen. Chase not what I heard but what I saw—absolutely what 
1 saw without any bias one way or the other, ,1nst simply as I saw things in 
Trinidad and the district. I plioned him or wrote him. I don’t remember 
whether I wrote him at that time; Imt after this fight at Ludlow on Octolter 
25 I phoned Gen. Ch.'ise from the station house exactly what had occurred and 
that I was goltig to ahauilon tlie station house and go into llerwlnd Canyon; 
tiiere was no oilier place I could go—no jilace I could defend myself at all. 

I idso—there was a commissary, ti man in charge of the commissary by the 
name, I think, of Wilkins—a man by the name of Wilkins or it may have been 
Wilson—who was In ctiarge of I lie commissaries and a kind of fiscal agent for 
the sheriff. I had liim phone Sheriff Gresham exactly what had occurred. 
We had one man killed. We phoned for the coroner, and Sheriff Gresham 
said he was going to reinforce us as (|uicl;ly as possible. 

Chairman Walsh. l\'ere tliere any wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. What is that? 

(’hairman Wai.sh. You say you had one killed; were there any wounded? 

Lieut. Liniu;rfelt. ll’liat wounds Ibere were were mere scratches. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the casualties upon the other side? 

I.leut. I.iNnEiiFELT. I don’t know. 

Chalrtniin Wai.sh. You never heard anything about that? You never heard 
whether there were any killed or wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. I don't know anything about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Lieut. I.tNDERFEi.T. Wc Went to lierwind Canyon about 2 o’clock In the morn¬ 
ing and took what county iiroperty we could and provisions, and we went to 
the pump house—not pump house, but iioistlng plant; anyway It is the iwwer 
house at Berwind Canyon—and slept there. 

I was on my way to have hreakfasi and a man came up to me and told me 
they were coming. I said, “Who?” and be explained the striking miners were 
coming up on the hills to attack the canyon. I gathereil, I think, about 20 men 
and started up on the left-hand side of tliescanyon, Itecause of the military im¬ 
portance of the crest of those hills, .lust as I arrived at the crest 1 think 
there was, from the volume of fire, about ’25 or '10 men opened up. They were 
within 10 yards of us in the rocks and shrub tiws. It was very difficult to 
see. There are big. heavy rocks in that country some 10 or 12 feet high. We 
replied to the fire, and some of (he men left. In fact, quite a number left that 
were with me. 

There was a dump from the washer. The conveyer ran up In this direction 
lindicafingl and ditmia'd the waste from the washer, making a slide or dump 
of very fine material, and they could Jump off the cliff 10 feet high and strike 
this slide and go right down into the canyon, and some left that way and some 
fell back down the hill. 

We fought them about an hour in that immediate place. I was In a position 
between two rocks, and I had a dog with me, and every time one of us would 
show a head or anything we would he fired at. so it was almost suicide to 
raise my head, anil so I could not notice what was going on up the eanyon. I 
could see up the canyon, and they were firing along the ridge Into the entire 
canyon until you come to the power house, where the canyons branch,, One 
goes in this direction and in In this direction [Indicating]. Beyond where the 
branch was I could not tell whether anyone was firing up there. 

Finally some—a detachment from the power house got up on the hill at the 
power house and came down across the nose of the canyon toward the position 
I was In and flanked these people out of there and they left. There was one 
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man of mine, a man by the name of Wilkins, I think, wlio was killed. I could 
see these men and hear them talkintt and firliiR. I was within 15 to 20 yards 
of the body. Of course his body had l)eeu looted; his revolver and his rifle, 
his watch and money liad i)een taken from him and Ids body Imd been shot 
into seven or elyht times after death, and ids face mashed with butts of guns. 
W’e (tot the body down. I sent some telefjrams to Gen. Chase at that time, 
probably thrw or four. 

Chairman W.clsh. Have you copies of them tliere? 

Lieut. I.iNDEnrai.T. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.yi.sH. introduce them into tlic record, please. 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. Tins is a co)iy o fa teicyram I sent the next day; 

r.EKwiN’n, Ocfohcr 27. 

The .Adjutam Oe.neiiai, ; 

There has been a contimious l>attle for 40 liours. We have no expectation 
of ever receiving any lielp from Slieriff Gresliam. Too damned much (xilitics 
to do anytldng from Trinidad. Wc must have ammunition ami Idgli-power rifles 
to ladd this place and protect women aTal cldhiren. Tlie gnai-d wlm was killed 
yesterday was rohlied and shot lido after dealli five or six times, Tlie only 
solution to this is troops, and at once. No lielp can be expected hut from 
troops. 

I.INIIEIIVEI.T. 

Tins. T think. Is llie answer to tiie tclo.crmn: 

Denvkii, OcUihir ,?7, 

l.iNiiEiii ni.T; 

SlierilT (ireslmm phoned 8,30 tins morning a snfiicient force of deputies aliout 
to leav(‘ Tritddad to relievo you, Tlicy should tie in contact wltli strikers 
at 10 a. III. 

.John Chase, 

Then tiie following day I sent this message: 

The AD.1UTAM' Genekat,; 

klounted man from Taliasco reiiorts special with deputies and ,soldiers driven 
back, 1 don't (piestion report, i.arge body of men leaving Aguilar to reenforce. 
Itebels at l.udlow openly make statements they are going to clean np ISerwlnd 
and Hastings. Situation looks lio|ioless. No liope can be expected only from 
troops, as there is nothing left to ho[ie for. 

LlNUElil'’El.T. 

Here is one dated October 29, 1913: 

BEawiNi), Oclohn' 2n, lOIS. 

Gen. Chase: 

The situation is de.sperate here. Tliere has liecn all kinds of leaks on the 
(ilionc wire. Every man is all in. Wind W(> need most Is fresh men to lielp 
out and service ammunition. Get 50 men in here before dayligld. over the hill 
road in maclilnes. It is an impossibilily to keep the gun on the liill all niglit. 
Wire will be cut to-nigld. 

Lindekkelt. 

Tlieii I sent tliis message to tlie ad.iiitant general liy |ilione. Tills is a copy 
of tlie phone message I sent, rnfortiinatoly, I did not make copies of my phone 
me.ssage.s until at the last: 

The An.n:TANT Genekat, 

Slatchousc,Denver, Colo.: 

llnalile to get amiminition in. Wlien will troops get Into Berwlnd? I’hono 
line in possession of rebels. .Many deputies refuse duty. Ansxyer over wire. 

Linderfelt. 


Then here is a second message: 

CoMMANDiN'Ci Offiieu, Camp Benvind: 

Can actually see no more than S or 10 rebels In their camp at Ludlow. Am 
keeping sluirii lookout. Will remain in pri'sent positions until furlher orders. 
Have scouts well out and excellent view of front and holli flanks. 

Scott, Lieutenant. 

Mes.senger sent 8 a. in.; received 8.09 a. m. 

Linderfelt. 
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This is a message from I,lent. Scott, whom I placed in comiimiiil of the hill. 
Chairman Wai,.sh. What hill was that? 

Lieut. LiNnm'fXT. That is what is called Battle Mountain at Berwlnd. 

Then I sent the following telegram to Acting Sergt. Casey; 

From: l.ieut Tdnderfelt. 0. O. Camp, Bervvlud, November lo, 1913. 

To; Acting Sergt. Casey (Battle Mountain). 

Von will return to quarters with your men and machine gun. Sergt. Davis 
will give you what help needed to get tlw gun down. 

I.ISDBBFEI.T. 

Tlien here Is a telegram from me to Sergt. Davis; 

From; Lieut. I.Inderfelt, C. O. Camp. Berwlnd. November L", 101,3. 

To; Sergt. Davis, Comi)any A, P'irst Infantry (Battle Mountain). 

If at 8 a. m. no signs of the enemy can be seen, you will send tlie guard 
detailed for 24 hours to their regular posts. The rest of the guard under your 
command will remain at their ju'esent stations until further ordei-s. 

I.ISDERfELT. 


TImt message was sent by foot messenger. 

Then here is anotiier message sent liy foot mes.sengcr lo Siu'gl. Davis; 

From; Lieut. Linderfelt. C. O. Camp, Berwind, November b'v. 191.3. 

To; Sergt. Davis (Battle Jlountain). 

You will take what men you have and beii) in-ing tlie macliine gun down 
tile bill. 

LlXllEIiFKl.T. 

Then here is a message to Sergt. Casey: 

From; Lieut. Linderfelt. C. O. Camp. Berwind. Novemlier 1.1, 1913. 

To; Acting Sergt. Casey, M. G. (Battle Mountain). 

If nothing can be discovered on tlie bills of tlie enemy, you call lei two of 
your men come down to oat. and relieve tlie oilier two wlien tliey return, .so 
tliey can breakfast, .\side from that, bold your present ivosltion until further 
oi'ders. 

Linuekfelt. 


Then here is message No. 3, to oommaiiding ollicer Canqi Berwind. October 
29. 1913; 


Message No. 3. 


OiTimni! 29. 1913. 

CoM.\I.\Ni)iN(i Oi'FTCKit. C'/«ip /b’l'in'm/; 

.Yliout ,o0 rebels counted came from under steel bridge 4011 yards norih of rebel 
camp on C. & S. at one time imek lo tlieir camp. Itebcis still olKcrved at bridge. 

Tent colony Is now seen to lio alive. An ... shot, numbering 2.> now, 

beard far away, apparently nortli of rclicl camp. 

T-indkbfei.t, 

Recelverl 10.22. -Messenger ■sent T0.3i). 

Scott, Lieut. 

3ilicn here is a message from Lieut. Scott. No. .3. dated Octolicr 29, 1913; 
Message No. ,3. 

OcToaFK 29, 1913. 

fiOitii.VNDixo Officfb, Cawp Hnirin'l: 

Yimr order relative mounted scouts at 10.24 a. m. received at 11.43. Same 
has lieen complicil witli. 

Scott, Lie«t. 

Fisit messenger; Time ll.-'w; rtseived 11.12 a. m. 

Linpebi'elt. 

Then here is aiiotlier message from Lieut. Scott, dated 7.4.3 a. m., October 29; 


OCTOIIF.B 29—7.4.3 A. M. 

CoMitA.VDiA'G OFFicEr., fiaiiip [tenrinil: 

(let splendhl view of strikers’ tents with field glass, and can see no strikers 
and Imt three fires giving smoke. 

Scott, Lieut. 

Itecelved 7.03 a. m. 
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Then here Is a message dated October 30, 1013, to me from Lieut. Scott: 


Message No, 1, 

OCTOBKK 30, 1913, 

Lieut. Lindebkelt, camp Bcncind: 

No need for any alarm here just now, I{el)els parading in regular forma¬ 
tion around tlieir capip, IJreat clieering. Autos, etc,, going in and out o(Ta- 
sionally from their camp, 

Scott, [.icnf. 

Foot messenger: ILl-o; received 

I.lNUERrai.T. 


Tlien here is message 0, October -0, 1913, from Lieut, Scoit; 

.Me.ssage No, d. 

OCTOUEK L’O, I!)I3, 

COMMANDINO OFFICER, Vllllip llcrwillll: 

Three hundred rebels counloil are <]bserve<t in I.udlow Camp, Keeping close 
ob.servation on tliein. Do not anticijiale leaving their camp this afternoon. 

Scott, LicnI. 

Foot messeng(r; 3 p, in.: r('<’eived 3.11 p. in. 

Then here is a messiage from Sergt. Hooker: 

Irt.-.’d 

Oapt. Linderfelt: 

The miners are all leaving their camp and are concentrating on that knoil 
where they fired on us Monday, and there is a train coining. Tlieii- forces are 
all gathering in front of their tents. The hill along the D. K. (1, track is lined 
with them. Senit me instructions. 

Sergt. (1. F. Hooker, 
Commiwilinn iiiilpont. 

Received 10.26. 


Then here Is a message from Lienl. Scott: 


liossage No. 2. 


N'ove.mrer 1. 


Rebels liave halted ahoul TiK) yards southea.st of cami>. Head of our infantry 
and cavalry are seen inarching toward rebels toward Iterwind east of I.udlow, 

Scott, Licul. 

Foot message, 10.1.1. 

Chairmati Watsh. FIxeiise me. 1 was asked to ask a qnesiion by I'ommis- 
sioner Weinstock. IVlml lime did the tnaips come into Iho held? 

Lieut. Linuf.rfki.t. They relieved me on November L 

Chairiimn Wai.sii. So Unit all of this was during the timo you were a deputy 
sheriff under Sheriff (rresliam? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. No, sir; I was acting after ihal first iighr ;it I.udlow ;is a 
military oHicer entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. As a lieutenant In the National (iiiard of Colorado? 

T.ieut Lindickfelt. Fes, sir. 

Chairumn Walsh After the first fight? 

Lieut. LmDEitm.T. Yes, sir; this fight 1 have just explaiiietl. 

CImIrnmn Walsh. Were you commanding the troops at that time or eom- 
mtiiiding deputy stierlffs? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Deputy sheriffs. To explain, I eaii go on tliere—well, 
after this fight Saturday I had retinal to liervviiiil Canyon; we had a small 
skirmish, as I explained, Mondny—or Sunday morning, rather. I tliink one of 
these telegrams—siune of them I have misplaceil. I probably have them, but in 
my hurry I did not gather them all up, possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. You can supply any afterwards. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. But I wtreil—the telephone line was onr. You see tiiey 
had taken possession of this station—the section house—and were iiiterceptin,g 
our wires—the telephone wires—which were on the same line. They would 
holler and make a noise or something, so that we could not get telephone mes- 
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sages out, and finally burne<I the section house that Sunday afternoon. In 
doing that, destroyed our telephone communications and also our communica¬ 
tions with Trinidad. So I had to get these out over the Berwind wire. 

Well, the Sunday that I received the telegram from the general that I sub¬ 
mitted, saying that I would be relieved by a sulHclent force of deputies, and 
they would come in contact with strikers about 10 o’clock that morning. They 
did, and It was not until about 3 o'clock that afternoon. They had gathered 
up what men they could by orders of Gen. Chase, In Trinidad, belonging to B 
Company, Second Infantry, which company has been in existence there for quite 
a while; I don’t know how long; five or six years, I Imagine. They were 
composed principally of Mexicans. 

They managed to get together about 15 of these men. There were 3 ser¬ 
geants detailed there as instructors to that company—Sergt. Hooker, Sergt. 
Taylor, and Sergt Arnold. They were living in the armory under the pay 
of the Slate, as I understand It—no; I am not positive about this, but they 
were, I know, living in the armory and the State was paying for their meals, 
and I think they received pay. They were guarding the armory because there 
was quite a bit of proi)erty in there. I siiould imagine 60 stand of rifles, 
boxes of ammunition, and equipment that goes with tiie company. 

Sergt. Hooker was tlie ranking sergeant. Gen. Chase instructed him to 
report to Sheriff Gresham with his command, as many as he could assemble, 
and the 17 reiwrted under command of Sergt. Hooker. They got into a siiecial 
train with the machine gun tliat the sherilt sent. Now, I can’t say whether 
the sherltf sent that, because I don’t know whetiier lie did or not, but anyway 
a machine gun came out witli them. Tliey went out to Ramey siding and 
were driven back by strikers. We could see the fight from the hills very 
plainly. The rebels were along at Green Ranch and Water Tank Hill, and, in 
fact, as far over as Ramey. The soldiers and deputies were driven back 
from there. There was, I think, about 50 deputy sheriffs In this train and 17 
soldiers. Well, they went back to Forbes .lunction, detrained there. They 
had five men slightly wounded, but none of tliem seriously. It wa.s princi¬ 
pally the soft-nosed bullets would sti-lke the steel ears, and flying to pieces, 
siilintering, and it was the pieces of lead and the pieces of tlie steid jacket 
that had wounded tliese men; none of them lint what they could march over 
tlie hill. They came up over tlie hills and came into the upper end of Ber¬ 
wind Canyon that evening. I tliink they left two men that were serious— 
a little more serious than the others. One was shot through the arm, but 
no bone broken; I think it was a piece of steel Jacket that went through his 
arm. I saw him later. They got in there about evening. 

At that time Charles Neal, the superintendent wliom I was working with, 
and I had taken military control of the whole situation at that time as far ns 
I could. I found some National Guardsmen working at these places, and I 
immediately rilaced them on duty. One of tliem was Lieut. Scott. They came 
in there. Sergt. Hooker reported to me. Sergt. Hooker and 16 meg reported 
to me for duty us military officer from—there that evening. I found one man 
whose rank was a first sergetfnt in C Company, Second Infantry, a man who 
had had an immense amount of experience, being over In the Islands with 
me. I placed him in command of the machine gun. T took possession of the 
machine gun at that time. The machine gun was a 7-millimeter, Colt’s auto- 
mntl<’. 

That night—let me see; wait a minute—I understood in my conversation 
that night which I had from Gen. Chase over the phone that I was to take 
military control of the situation and that martial law had been declared. 
Now, that was Sunday night. I did so, so far ns 17 men and guardsmen whom 
I found working in tlie mine, and reported to me from time to time, until I 
had about 20 or more National Guardsmen, who, of course, were not in uni¬ 
form and not with their equipment. I took possession of this detachment 
anyway. That night Mr. Neal phoned, I think, Mr. Welborn—at that time 
1 didn’t know who he phoned, but it was to the “big boss,” he said, and 
he told him that we had done enough and to get those women and children 
out of there If we could not hold tliem. We held a council of war that night 
to decide what to do next morning. A. C. Felts was there, who, I think, 1( 
a member of or manager of the firm of Baldwin-Pelts. Mr. Felts had some 
men with him, deputy sherlff.s. Whether they were regular deputies or 
where they came from I didn’t know the men, and don’t know but few of them 
to this day. Some of them, I think, are still serving as regular deputy sheriffs 
that he brought with him. We decided—or in that conference that evening. 
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we decided—about what we ought m do tliiit night, what we were to do tlie next 
morning to protect ourselves, the women, and children, the property, etc. We 
decided that the scheme of oecnp.ving the hilt with the machine gun and the 
17 Springfield rlfies that the souiiers ha<l, and a carbine which I had—they 
were the only real high-powered guns we had—that we would occupy that hill 
long before daylight, which we did, and we here entrenched, had our trenches 
with screens In front of the trenches long before daylight, and the men were 
all In position at daylight. 

Felts was to take what men he had and clear the hills around the canyon. He 
was to do this under the cover of the machine gun and the Springfield rllles. I 
think it was about 2 o’clock in the natming when we reaclaal this conclusion; 
and I think at 3 o’clock I moved out ,‘in<l occuitled the position which we did. At 
daylight we had three, I think, power glas.ses; I.ieut. Scott had one, I had 
a pair, and there was a pair that some man had that wtis with the machine gun. 

,Tust at ditylight we ciuild see tJami coming across to the canyon on the hills 
on the other side of the canyon—lierwind t’anyon. We were on this hill here 
[indicating], the canyon wtis here, with the houses and Aviunen and children 
and stores—the miners lived in these ctinyons, and the other hill ticross was 
where they were coming over. I did not fire. And I held my lire, hecanse It 
would expose our position as soon as ue fired, and I waited for oti idisoliite 
certainty tliat they were attacking, and tiring, before I tired. 

They got into position around the hill, tind, in fact, wo were on a higher 
hill than they were. Our side of tlie canyon was higlier, and they wiwe coming 
down to this rim rock across an open space aitout HKl yards where tliei-o were 
no trees, just simply bunch grass; taking up a position along this rim rock 
we could see them very plalidy coming down in tins direction, and then they 
were about—about half past 6 or a (]uarter to 7 tiiey openi'd up fire into the 
canyon. Tliey kciit working uii iIk- car,yon, some men kept showing tij), more 
men showing np and working np tlie eniiyoii nnlil tliey were oppo.site tlie power 
house, and It was that delaelmioni timt slml tlie Iwo eididron in tied in the 
liousc abo\o tlie power house. Now. I tldiik tliey lired tor 30 minutes—that 
these men were moving. 

Clialrmiin tl’Ai.sir. How many sfrilters were tliero? 

laeut. Lindekfet.t. At tliat lime’? 

(’Imlrman Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. t.iNDKnrELT. Well, tliey were cominnally arriving nnlil I tliliik about 
400 were immediately around lierwind. 

The men wanted to fire, lint it wtis not a proper tiling to do at tlial lime, 
until tliey got into a position where, if I Iiad lired on tlient. they eoiild not slip 
over tlie ridge and doun tlie otiicr sidi-, and tiicn Unit would luive lietm an end 
to it. Coming down tlie hill, getting a position in tlie rim rock, I could control 
it with the Springfields, and I eould use a plunging lire on tlieni willi tlie 
machine glut. 

About 30 ralmites after tlie sliooling—after tlie first .sliooting—tliey opened 
up on ttiese men wlio were tiring I'roin llie lion.si;s and stores in the canyon. 
Then I opened up. I gave tlie order, “Clip tire,” and “Two clips,” “ Jlachlne 
gun,” until “Cense fire,” was given. Tlie men were in llieir shelter trendies, 
opened up ami gave tliem two eliiis a piece, ami aliont 200 or 150, I sliould say, 
sliots out: of I lie madiine gan. Tlion we eeasi'd. Tlieii tliis fire from tlie roeks, 
from above Ihe eaiiyon, alisoliitcly stopped at tliat time, t don’t know whether 
It was a surprl.se or wliether it wa.s- 

Chairman Wai,sii. \V;hat do you mean by Iwo clips? 

I.ieut. I.INDERFELT. Two Clips —a service rille liolds a dip of shells in the 
loading at one time of five slidls, so fliat two clips woedd he 10 sliells. 

Then I gave the order for picket sliots lo Sergt. Arnold and Sergt. Taylor, 
both of them, exiiert rifle sliots and (lualilied at tlie range. I knew of tliem. 
There were two Mexicans in tlie eommand wlio liad served in the Hegular 
Army. One of them liad sliown me his papers as a sliarpshooter. I gave 
orders for them to fire. The machine gnn w'ns to fire single sliots only, wliich 
fire we kept np all day, either by a volley, complete volleys, or Individual fire 
when we could see an object to fire at. from hotli tlie iinidiliic gun and the 
men. That went on until about 10 o’clock. We saw tliem from the liills oppo¬ 
site ns. I think It was about 10 o’ehwk a snowstorm started up and It was a 
very heavy wet snow and squally in between times, tlie clouds—there would be 
rifts In the doiids, the dotids came riglit over us, we could see n rift in the 
doml and see across the can.von oeeaslonally. When we saw tliem we. eould 
see these men moving up or down across the can.von. The firing had almost 
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entirely eeased. I tliink wliiit firing they done then wns when tliere was a rift 
tu the clouds, tlicy would tire through the rifts. 

At 12 o'clock the fight was entirely over with. Now, what the results of that 
fight was, about that, I don’t know. We found a great many pools of biootl 
up there, and I think tliousnnds of empty shells. The bullets we picked up 
that were given me were every one soft nosed 30-30 and some 25 i^mlngton 
rlmlffis. 

Chairman Walsh. What were tlie casualties upon your side? 

Lieut. LtA'BMUEi.T. The only ca.suulties on our side were the three children, 
or tlio children hit. niere had been men scraped, but no disabling wounds. 

Chairman Walsh, Commissioner O'Connell wants to know what was the 
mimithe or the form that was gone througli to change your status from a 
deputy sherlll to an officer of the militia. 

Lieut. Lindeiuki.t. I had hoeu an olllcer of the militia for two years or more. 

Chairmau Walsh. Yes; hut was tliere any action taken by any .siuairlor 
officer that cbangeil your status? 

Lieut. Lisdebkei.i. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. WUat was tliat? 

Lieut. Lindiuifelt. It was from Geii. Chase to tala' milil.ary control of the 
situation. 

Chairman Walsh. To take military control of tlio situation? 

Lieut. Linbekfelt. Y^es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, liy wliat autliority did ,vou declare martial law, or a state 
of insurreetlon, or whatever you di<J? 

Tdeiit. LrxJiFKFEi.r. I understomi at that time tliat martial law luul lieen de¬ 
clared liy the governor. Anyway, wliether it was or not, it was simply—I 
understood from Gen. Cliase, tind consequently it wa.s my order. The first order 
I issued wa.s- 

Chairman Walsh. At thiit time the governor had not ordereil out the triaips? 

Lieut. Linuerff.lt. No. sir; oxceiit tiie 17 nien at Trinidad. 

CImirman M'At.sii. Wliere did you have your commuiiications with Gen. 
Chase, from where—where was lie? 

Lient. Linukkfki.t. He wus at the statehou.se. 

(thairmaii Walsh. In Denver? 

Lieut. I,iNBF,RFiOLT. I don’t know how It was arrangod, lint I could get him on 
the phone immeiUatcly, and if the plume was imt working I eoulil get a wliv to 
him at once. 

tfiiairman W.VL.sn. Proceed. 

IJeut. Linderfelt. We followeil from that time—after that iiglit I kept tlie 
machine gun on the hilt, and from the troops at night I would throw heavy 
out]iosts on the farther lillls to protect the camp and give us an alarm and give 
us time to get into position before they arrlveil there. I liad liiforuiod Gen. 
Chase of everything Hint had taken place. On the 1st of November, Col. Davis 
came in, wltii, I think, about four compaiiie-s, a battalion of troops. 

CImirman Walsh. What was the seeming purpose of the strikers in making 
the attack? ' 

Lieut. Linbebfelt. De.struction of (lie canyon. 

Chairman Wal-sh. That is, tlie property in the canyon, .voii mean? 

I.ient. liiNBEEFELT. The property and the men w’orkiiig there. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Iunderfelt. Y'es. Col. Davis came in on the 1st of Novemher. I wn.s 
not in uniform; laid no uniform willi me; took my detacliiiient down to tlie 
steel bridge at Ludlow and reporteil to Col. Davis. He ordered my company 
back to Berwind to stay there. They .started in from the mouth of the canyon 
and disarmed every man who had a gun, and made a search, taking guns. 
The miners, mine guards, mecliaiilcs, storemen, suporlntendents, and Women 
tnrneil over their guns. They did not turn over the machine gun, becuu.se I 
had taken pos.session of that myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose machine gun was that? 

Lieut. Linberfei.t. I don’t know who It belonged to. It either belonged to the 
eoal companies, or the Baldwin-Felts; it might have belonged to the sheriff. 
We got It from the sheriff, because I saw the gun previous to that lu the sheriff’s 
office. 

Chairman W.m.sh. It was not part of the military equipment of the State? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No, sir; we are not supplied with machine guns. They 
disarmed everyone in the canyon, even to taking the rifles from the stores, and 
tlie ammunition. In fact, I believe he gave orders to disarm men, everyone. 
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and they disarmed me—some .sergeant who didn't know me, not In uniform, dis¬ 
armed me. Of course, I explained and got mj mans back at once. They took 
possession of all the guns, took all these mine guards—they wouldn’t go into a 
town without protection, and I think tliey took lliein out lliat evening—ye.s, I 
know they took them out that evening. Into Trinidad wliere there was—we 
had—the general had ordered out the troops that night to protect them, because 
these strikers were going to take them out and hang them, wlicu they were in 
the corridor of the hotel. I was in town that evening and had prwured my 
uniform, so tliat I reuienilier that very distinctly, bHuuse I was on duty prac¬ 
tically all night. Then I liad to reiwrt to the general. 

Now, I found in Bei'wind quite a nuinl)or of ex-soldiers; I do not mean hun¬ 
dreds of them, but 8 or 9 or 10, good, clean-looking naai; so I enilslivl tlanu on 
November 1. Some men had four years in the Navy, .some men had servetl an 
enlistment in the Army, and some had more. One laid been iirst lieutenant in 
the Virginia National Guard; and they were very de.sirable men and soldiers, 
so I enlisted them at that time into B Company, Second Infantry. CapL 
llaelliger. Company A, First Infantry, was stationed at Berwind, and .so was 
B Company, Second Infantry—my company. We remained a permanent gar¬ 
rison there at Berwind. 

Chairman Walsh. I have lieeii asked by Commissioner Lennon to ask you 
what was the occupation of these men that you enlisted at the time of tlieir 
enlistment or prior thereto? 

Lieut. Linukukei.t. Why, some of the.se men were working tiround the mines. 

Chairman Wal,sh. 'Wliat wore they, mechanics or miners or mine guard.s? 

l.ieut. I.TNnKRFEi.T. Some were d(^puty slieriffs. Tliere were man' I eidlsted,. 
a.s I remember, were mine gtmrd.s at that time, although there were four or five 
or .six—six, I think—who enlistal in my detachment that were deputy .sheriffs— 
regular deputy sherlf[.s, paid by the eounly. Well, then, from November 1 on, 
why, it was the same occupation—military occupation of that district I was iti 
command of. 

fllmirman Walsh. Al'hen were the troops called out by tlie governor? 

Lieut. Linuebfelt. Sir? 

Chairman VVAr.sH. W’hen was the order made Ity tlie governor for' the ti'oi)i>s 
to go into the field; what was the date? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. I think the 28th of October", bur I I'.rrs r.'lrevr'.l Novem¬ 
ber 1. 

Clralrnian Walsh. I wish you would state now, as brieily artd e(rm'i,-iel.v hut 
as fully as po.s.sible, your experience wilh lire strikm-.s ihrrrrrg Ibe ratrly prrrt of 
the occupation by the militia after tire governor's call. 

Lieut. Linuekfelt. You mean the general relative eonrlitious b.'lwemr- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). At the early stagr*—— 

Lieut. Linuerffilt (interrupting). The mrlilar-y aiirl striliers'? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; during the early occupation. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Well, we were patrolling; of cour,s<-, beitrg cavalry, wo 
wore mounted .shortly afterwards, but we did pructleally all tire palrolliitg In 
that vicinity. We used to patrol a.s far as Aguilah ami For-hes and Chicosa and 
Black Hills, and back over on the mesa back of Hastings and Delagua, and In 
that country. There was a company stationrai at Ha.stings, I. First and K 
First at Ludlow depot, and I used to do most of the patrolling for that vicinity 
(tn account of being mounted. I had alrmit—we trrerl to krs'p up about 50 men, 
but I think our general averrtgo was nhrrut 37 or .38. I am not In command of 
that company, anti so I haven’t the iiKtrnlitg reports of it. 

The relations at that time betweeir tire National Guard and the striking 
iiiiner.s I should -stiy were particularly frhmdly, with the exception of a few 
individuals. At that time I was searching for arms frequently, and of cour.se 
they were hid and I had quite a bit of diftrculty in getting them, and I eamo 
into contact more or le.ss with tlrem; and there were two or three searches of 
the tent colony. We were particularly nrrfortunate to incur the enmity of the 
strike leaders almost at the out.sct. principally, I think, due to the fact that 
we had been In that flglit of the 28tlr, I think It was—yes; Montlay, the 28tti 
of October—with the.se Mexicans. Now, these Mexicans who were wdth me 
were, ns far as their military ability goe.s—I would not want better men'than 
tlioy were—obeyed orders better. But they were immensely mscful in many 
wa 3 ’.s. They could gather information from all over the country, and they 
did, which was a very viduable thing for a military eoramander to have. They 
knew practically all of these first miners in the tent csilony—these first people 
that were In the tent colony—the Americans, the Mexicans, the few Greeks. 
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and Italians that were then there. They were repeatedly told that they had 
better quit that National Guard or they would get them as soon as they left, 
but we did not pay much attention to that. But at that time, at the first, when 
they first start^ to really search the tent colony for arms, merely going In and 
looking through the tents, the different organizations were ordered in from 
different parts of the field to surround the tent colony and take charge of It. 
I think principally where my first great difficulty, or great difficulty, arose was 
from the fact that I was not properly backed up by some of iny superior oflicers, 
not to—for instance, Maj. Kennedy and Capt. van Clse would lay blame onto 
me or my command when it should be some one else, or where no blame should 
have been laid. 

One time there was an old man about 63 years old had come in to visit his 
daughter at Hustings, and betwwn the Ludlow depot and the corner of the 
Ludlow tent colony he was assaulted by one or two individuals—I don’t know 
tvho tliey were, but tliey were from the tent colony—and badly beaten up. I 
was at tlie depot at tliat time with a detachment on patrol. Maj. Kennedy 
told me to go and arrest lliat man or those men that beat tliis man up. There 
was only one way for a soldier to obey a military order of ttiat kind—to get 
the man; and tiie only wiiy to get liim wa.s to go after him. So I started in 
with the tent colony. I took about 18 men. There was another detachment, a 
patroi, came to tlie dejiot a niiuule or two after 1 was sent-Maj. Kennedy’s 
men—and tliey reported to me. I went up there aud detailetl a sergeant and 
seven men to go to one end of tlie tent colony and have every man in the tent 
colony come down to tlie other end of tlie tent colony. Then I had tliem go 
•one lit a time across the road to the otlier side of tlie tent colony where tins 
old man could identify them. When I was halt way through I was told by 
these men in tliere tliat llio man was gone ttiat I wanted; but I kept on until 
we were all through, but w'e did not find the man. I reiiorted to Maj. Kennedy 
that I could not find tlie man. He asketl me what I had done and I told him, 
and wlien I went back up to Ludlow I found Capt. van Clse’s company as¬ 
sembled under arms. And two or three days afterwards some of these—two 
men that I was talking to at the tent colony told me that Capt. van Cise and 
Maj. Kennedy said I had no luilhorily to do anything of that kind; that it 
was absolutely wrong, and they were going to have me taken care of by the 
general for that. It was that kind of talk that placed the blame on me. where 
It should not have been. There was no blame there. It was the projier and 
only thing to do. 

Then this feeling.gradually increased, and the fact was reported at tlie tent 
colony tliat we were all Baldwin-Fclts thugs and mHrderer.s—oh, well, there is 
no u.se of going into tliat; it has been published broadcast -'11111 the fact was 
that when tliey found I had not been imported from Texas or AVest Virginia, 
or wherever it was, or had not made ray living by a gun, and came from this 
State of Colorado and had lived here 21 years, then these men that I had with 
me were Baldwin-Felts thugs. 

AVell, we had more or less trouble—in January I went away on a personal 
matter, and 1 had leave of absence, I think, for 10 days; and in my ab.sence 
Lieut. Lawrence was placed In command of the company- 

Chairman Wai.sii. By the way, where is Ideut. Lawrence now, do you know? 

I.ieut. lANDKaranT. I'tliink he is in tlie south, somewhere; in the south field 
somewhere. 

Chairman Wausii. In this State? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. 1 am not certain of that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Proceed. 

Lieut. I.iNDERFET.T. But he had more or less trouble with the Mexicans, and 
finally they decldetl they would relieve them from duty and would enlist other 
men. At that time there were many of the men in the National Guard—well, 
not many—but enlistments expired, and these men would go home to Denver or 
wherever they lived and write me; I had many letters from them asking if 
they could serve ■ndth me if they would reenllst. I said, come down here and 
I will enlist you. Quite a number came to me that way. I think our second 
enlistment in the National Guard is for one year; Sergt. Hooker, Sergt. 
Taylor, Sergt. Cullom, and several enlistments explretl at that time and I 
Immediately enlisted them In the second. Men were transferred from other 
commands to me, assigned to duty with me or transferred; and these Mexicans 
had been relieved and we filled up the company as much as possible that way, 
but never over 80 or 35 men, although we had 50 equipments-60 horses. 
Lieut. Bigelow, I think, when his company was relieved, reported with six men 
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from his company; reported for duty with B Second; and when L went home, 
the first organizations were relieved, and as the organizations were relieved 
from time to time men were assigned to my command, men that wished to stay. 
There was no work here In Denver at that time. They had received only one 
payment from the State and they had three or four months coming, some of them, 
and probably some of them two. They couldn’t get their money and the only 
thing to do was to remain In the service, and they asked to be assigned to my 
command, or were assigned to my command by orders; but most of them asked 
to be assigned to my command. 

Those men—the personnel of the command from the 1st of November until 
the troops were withdrawn from tlie soutliern field was changed entirely— 
practically every man in it. Now, sohliers or men that I knew, I had written 
away for—to Join me—men that I knew' would make good .sergeants and pos¬ 
sibly good offlcers and lieutenants. One man wlio had served with me in 
Mexico had Joined me and I made him sergeant in iny tiajop, utkI tliat is what 
the troop is composed of. Now, then, if orders—tlio first principle, the funda¬ 
mental principle of a mililary organization is blind, absolute, implicit obedi¬ 
ence to orders without rpa'stion. I hope I have been taugiit that us a soldier. 
I hope I litive been taugiit that and I try to do it. 

flhairman Walsh. What was your military title at tliat fiinel 

Lieut. Lindebkelt. Where? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I am spettking of now. 

Lieut. Linuekiici.t. Oh, I was in commaml. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

I.ieut. Lindeiilui.t. My ranlr is first lieutenant, Itallalion adjutant. Second 
Infantry. I am battalion adjulant to MaJ. Reeves, commanding Lirst Bat¬ 
talion, Second Infuntr.v. I am not a company officer. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. I.iNDEiii'Ei.T. It loolted to us at Berwiud, and it does more so now' than 
ever, tliat tiny real work tliat tliey did not care-MaJ. Kennedy or Capt. van 
Ci.se did not care to do was forced on me. Anyway, 1 was pu.slied—I and ray 
emmuand were pu.slied into tlie limelight. I don’t remember tlie exact date of 
that barbed wire business, but it is all contained in tlie adjutant general’s re¬ 
port to tlie governor. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Well, brielly skelcli it, if .vou will, ns sometliing has been 
said about it. 

Lieul. LixiiiiaraLT. I hiui gone to .\guilar willi tlie detachment, and we split 
the detaclnnent, and sent one detacliment to Barnes and tlie oilier detaclinient 
was going to Aguilar. JfiiJ. Hiinirock was at Aguilar, ami Maj. Kennedy at 
Lndlow in eomniand. The delaeliment split as we passed tlie tent colony. 
Before it split I found a barbed wire entanglement strefclied nero.s,s the road 
and from tlie position of the wire and tlie way it had lieen placed I tliought 
it had been placed there jest a few minutes prec ious to our tirrivul tliere, prob¬ 
ably from tlie time tlicy saw tis up at Hie top of the liill. or leaving Ludlow 
station. I took the barb wire uii. I disniomvtoil myself and I tldnU Sergt. 
McDonald, and I picked Uie liarhed wire tip and tlirew' it hack across over the 
road. I went on to Aguilar, and I ho oilier detachment went to Barnes. 

Coming hack—I tliink ISergt. Taylor was in coiiniiand of the dotacliment; 
and coming hack Corpl. fhitlitiertson was riding as advance guard, or you 
mlglit say, an advance individiiiil, or advance point to a small party of tliat 
kind. It being dark he struck (lie same wire, or not tlie same wire, but a 
double strand of wire strotchi'd across flic road from post to post. Whether 
it was fastened or loosely tiisl or not, 1 don’t know, hut tlie wire was tliere. 
Cuthbertson’s hor.se stumbled, he fell, and his horse stepiied on him here 
[Indleating in tlie lower part of tlie ciiest], and I tliouglit he was very badly 
hurt at that time. I had come liack from Aguilar, not around by llic tent 
colony, but across tiirougli tlie foothills and tlicn down into Ludlow. When I 
got to tlie depot Sergt. Taylor iimnediately reported wlnit had occurred. 
While I was standing tliere one of l.iapt. van Cise’s men said: “I can show 
you the man who put that wire there-who done that.” I said: “You bring 
him here,” and he brought a young man over there. I says; “ Did you stretch 
that wire?” Now, I am not saying varbatim what I said, because I don’t 
remember. Possibly I used—I swore. Wlien one of your men is badly hurt 
and your horse is eut—I probably did not use my best Judgment In regard to 
language. If there were any ladles there, I did not know It—at the time I 
swore I don’t know about it. 1 did not Intentionally swear In front of them. 
I asked this man why he stretched that w ire tliere. He said he didn’t do that. 
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I sail!: “ Where are you from?” He said: “ Tlie tent colony. Ixiuie know me.” 
I .said; "I win bring Louie.” So they brought Louie Tlkas up, and I .said; 
“Do .YOU know this man?” He .said; “No; I never saw him before.” “Well,” 
I said, “ he says he knows you.” “ Now,” I said, “ Louie, wliat do you know 
about this wire business?” And Louie said; “I don’t know anything about it; 
don’t know anything about it at all.” I said; “ Oh, yes, you do. Some oue knows 
about that wire business, because that is twice witinn an hour that it has been 
plaeeil there. Now, somebiHly knows al)out it. And if you are going to stretcii 
linrb-wire entanglements across tlie road and have our horses killed, I am going 
to get every bit of wire around your fence—around that tent colony—and take 
it away from there.” Louie said he didn’t know. 

And finally the boy tliought. I suppose, tliat he was going to be In bad 
repute for lying, so he said; “ Why, you know me; I am so-and-.so, and live in 
tent so-and-so.” I don’t recall tlie number of the tent and so on. And finally 
Louie .said; “ Tes, 1 am acquainted witli him.” I said; “ Now, you lied to me, 
and now you are lying alioul tliat wire.” xind I turned to tlie sergeant tliere 
and I said; “Place both of the men”—I placed both of them under arrest im¬ 
mediately—one at a time; not at tlie .same time, imt immediately; and I .said : 
“Take tlie.se men over to Capt. van Clsc's company.” And I had some argu¬ 
ment witli Lieut. Dahl at tliat time. x\t tliat time he was Maj. Kenneily’s 
adjutant. I don’t know wlietlior he was rlglit tlieii or inter. He was acting 
at that time, it lie was not. Now, we liad .some argument about the way I was 
being treated. I felt, and do yet, that Jlaj. Kennedy, Lieut. Dahl, and Capt, 
van Cise wore wilh the—I don't say in sympatliy witli them, but they worked 
witli tlieni, done everything tliey po.ssibly could for tliem, to throw all this blame 
onto me so they would be clear; and 1 don’t know wliellier it is from intense 
ignorance of military alTairs on their part, or something worse, but anyway I 
wins to hiaiiie for all tld.s fuss. 

We had some argument, and I said; “Turn tlicse men over to the depot 
guard and I will put charge.s against tliem in the morning.” Mr. Farber, 
station agent, says; “What did you hit tliat man for?” I said; “What mau?” 
He said; “ That boy ” that I had struck; that he wu.s cut on the head, and he wim 
going to take him into tlie depot. Now, lie was a military prisoner and we 
have surgeons of our own. It is SIM) yards from the de[>ot to Capt. van Cise’s 
camp or Maj. Kennedy's camp, and is a very usual matter to liave surgeons 
of our own; and we don’t call anyone else only in extreme cases where we have 
no surgeons, or no medical otfleers with us, to dress wounds and liotlier 
with anything of tliat kind. I looked at tlie man, and the man was not, to 
my notion, hurt, but he may have been struck. Farber said I struck lilm. 
Weil, I did not strike liim. I askeii tliu boy; I said: “Do you say I struck 
you?” He said; “No, you didn't strike me.” I didn’t strike tlie boy. I don’t 
know who did and didn’t sec anyone hit him. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was lliere any oilier military oiricer there at the time? 

Lieut, LiNnEiiKF.t.r. At wliat time? 

Chairman Wai.sii. At ttie time of (ids controversy? 

I,lent. IxiNDERFEi-T. That lie \)'ns cut. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear from any person wind, drew the lilooii on 
his face? 

Lieut. Lindeefelt. That he was cut. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know who Idt 1dm? 

I.leut. Lindeefelt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you inquire there at tlie time who struck him? 

Lieut. I.inderfei.t. Yes; I did inquire at the time wlio struck him, and 1 
couldn’t, in the time I had—that boy was not a military—I didn’t have liim a 
prisoner, as I recall It now. He Imd gone around the depot and he had talked 
with Farber In the meantime. Tlieii lie came back and told TjOuIs Tikas where 
he lived and what his name was and all about it; and it was either at that 
time—but at the time I was talking to him or that I was there, I saw no one 
strike him, nor did I strike him. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he out of your siglit from the time you 
saw him no more until the time you saw him liurt? 

Lieut. Lindekfei.t. Oh, five or six minutes, I should say. 

Chairman WAL.sn. How old was the boy? 

Lieut. Linpebfei.t. Tlie hoy was IS or 13. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your theory or yoar opinion as to who struck 
him? 
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Lieut. Lindebi'elt. Well, my real theory of the matter is tliat one of my men 
hit him on account of this barbed wire matter, Ixs'uuse they thnu);ht by him 
being pointed out by Capt. van Cise's nmn that he was the man that put this 
barbed wire up. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon liear I>y hearsay or ascertain by hearsay or 
otherwise who the man was that did hit him? 

Lieut. Linderuji.t. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr wliat lie liit liim witli? 

Lieut. Lindeui-elt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, proceed, then. 

Lieut. Lia'deiifki.t. Well, I turned iliese two prisoners over to tiie depot guard. 
In the meantime Lieut. Datd lind eitlier gone or sent for Ma,j. Kennedy. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, I nndersland, then, yon did not turn liini over as a 
prisoner until after ids ianid was liliHSling—after lie innl Iteen stritek? 

Lieut LiNDEiirtiLT. No; I iilaced liim under arrest vvlien 1 wa.s talking with 
lAtule Tikas. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. You plaeeil Idm under arrest then, did you? 

Lieut. Lini>kki.ei.t. Yes, sir; either at tliat time or itumedirdely after, and I 
turned him over to the deiait guard, and they look hint over to iiie camp, and 
between the camp and the deitot .MaJ. Kennedy releaseil idm. He phoneil 
Gen. Cliuse that 1 liud arrested l.ouie tlie tirecl; and lie laid let Idiu go and 
I had 111 ) rigid to do it. Weil, (ieu. (hia.se plioneil Idm to rearresi tliat man 
immediately until he had time to liud out wind charges I had a.gaiitst him, 
which he did. Now, lhal lairlied wire—(liat was tiie second time- 

Clmirman Walsh. One moment. Itefore we leave that, flomiid.ssloner Wein- 
stock wants to know, liad he lieiui struck wlieii you first talked to him? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. No, sir; I don’t ttiink so. Now, I couldn't say whether 
he was or not, not knowing how he got tiie cul, but he showed a mark here 
{indicating on the headl—a slight mark. Now, that wire business there was— 
two or tliree or four times after timl we would liml loose wire strung tieross 
the road. It is a eoiiut.v road, liy the way, tins road; it is the road u.sed from 
the depot—and of course tliere was a wliole lot of feeling. Then there was a 
lot of feeling hotweeii individmds—Hie striking miners got to know us as iii- 
dlvidimls and we got lo know tlieiii as iudividiml.s, ami .some I talkoil to; and 
some they would tell me, well, they were going to get me, and Ihey were going 
to do lids ami going to do that “to that Iterwiud huiicli." And i liave lieard 
them down there in the tent colony wlien we were smireidng the tent colony 
for arms or men, I heard them tell or curse Hie troops and 0 Iroopers liei'iinse 
they wore yellow hat cords like we did, and of course the feeling gradually 
got had; it is lionnd to helween two armed tiodies, even if one has their nrm.s 
hid out. 

But then in tins stnirehing of the tent colon,v—now, for Instance, this: One 

day there JIrs.-, a woman; I didn’t know tier name tlien, liut I know now - 

it was Mr.s. 'riiomti.s—told me—I was standing there holding my liorse wldle 
the senreli was going on—told me a very long, lengthy, weird, wild tale about 
wliat I laid done to Iier Jnsi a few ndiiutes«liefore Hint, or trlisl to do, or 
attempted to do to lier. Of course slie didn't know tliat I wins T,inderfclt. 
And so I asked her finally—I said, “Do you know him?" “Oh, yes." “Do 
you know him well,” I said. She said, “Oh. ye.s," and slie went into detall.s 
and told quite a miniber of incidents Hiat liad taken place, I said, “ Do yon 
know who I am? ” And she said, “ I think you are from Trinidad, aliit you? ’’ 
I .said, “No: I am not from Trinidad, hut my nmne is Idmlerfelt, and I am 
In command of the Berwind Inineh.’’ Well, slie didn’t believe it, and she asked 
Capt. van Ci.sc aiioiit It, wliat 1 liad told lier, or I.ienl. I’islier, or some otiicr 
officer standing there, wlio I was. Sinee then I linve not Iieard Mrs. Tlionias 
tell any more of tliese stories, or 1 haven’t heard alioiit them. But the women 
in the colony would take tlie.se little elilldren and line tliem out vilien we 
were searching, “Now, tell tliem what they are, after me,” and I have lieard 
an American mule slcinner in Hie I’hilippine Islands drive elglit liead of 
mules, but I never heard anything equal to It. Now, the men would not do 
Uiat. They knew lietter than tliat. We would not allow a man to ilo it; hut 
a woman or a little baby tlint can .inst fairly li.sp, you can’t do aiiythliig with 
tiiem; but just imagine wliat they are coming to wlien tliey grow up. 

This feeling, of course, gradually got stronger and stronger and stronger. 
Of course, now. 1 want to say that when I first went down to the gone there, ami 
they had been sending tliese reports, Gen. Chase for one, at Lndlow, and know¬ 
ing these deputies, I was lu sympathy with the strikers. I am a miner myself, 
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nlthoush I mil a quartz miner, and I thought the abuse of the mine guards, that 
they were deliberately shooting up these camps, and that John D. Rockefeller 
was paying so miK'h a siiot for it, or so much a man killed, or something else, 
was the kind of idea that I had of what was coming off there. Bat when I saw 
the treachery, the absolute lies that they publlshe<l, the twisting of the truth 
wlilch they have done—they have the best press bureau on earth. Any man 
could be electal President of the United States if he had tlie press bureau that 
tliey have, if he was alisolutely unknown. 

That Forbes fight—I mean that Ludlow light, now, I have since found out 
from men in these tight.s, men I have talked to and know tliey told me the truth. 

I have heard it from both slde.s. I have talked with the strikers in this tent 
colony. Americans, tliat have told me tlic truth; and I liave talked witli ranch¬ 
men that liave had to cow at niglit and swear by all that was holy that they 
were dead against us, but they told me at niglit, and when I got them off sorae- 
—I have actually had to arrest men and take them up to Berwlnd Canyon 
to have them toll me sonietliing. 'I'lioy were afraid it would be repeated to that 
tent coloiiv—for fear of tliojr lives. 

These men told me tliat this tiglit was published in the papers, that fight at 
Ludlow on the Saturday before the National Guard came in there, that we 
attacked that tent colony. Why. it is th(‘ dirtiest falsehood that ever happened. 
Me were attacked. We were sent down there by Lawson—not by Lawson, but 
by Sheriff Gresham, by tie' requost of Lawson, the request of Diamond and the 
Ihilted Mine M'orkei's' olticial there, to sec who started Ihese lights and arrest 
Ihein. I know who started the fight now. I know who started that fight at 
Berwlnd Canyon when tliat man M'llkins was killed on the hill, and I know who 
started the fight when I was on the hill with 17 soldiers of the National Guard 
of Colorado. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M'ho started (he fight? 

Lieut. T.iNnF.iiFEi.T. Those slrikers in the tent colony, reiufm'ced from M'alsen- 
htirg, Aguilar, Trinidad, and all over the district. At the same time we were 
lighting for our lives at Berwlnd Ihey were tighling some at llastings. There 
iiin.st liave been, at all times, from the volume of fire, from 1,.’)(10 to 1,600 men 
engaged on their side. 

Now, of course, my feelings in this matter, as I saw Ihings, as I looked at 
these pimple, I dldiih see and don'l see Uniled Mine Workers, I don’t see a 
striker or a miner, Imt I see a man who Is faking uii his gun to defy the author¬ 
ities of the county, of the Slate. 1 don't see him as a striker. lie is not a 
striker. You can not consider him a striker. lie is in reliellion and sedition 
against the statute laws of this Slate and of the Uniled States, the Constitution 
of which every soldier in the National Guard is sworn lo protect and obey. 

Of course, 1 hail a feeling against these men ; lint if we could have settled it 
down there, and Ihey winild liave turned over llieir arms like men, it would 
have been all right. There Is no peace in this State of Colorado if there are 
armed men. no matter wliether they are slrikers or mine guards or who they are. 
'I’he iieople in this State should have enough respect for tlie law' to let the law 
.litdge these tilings, and wlien Gie strong arm of tlie law is thrown in—the 
National Guard of Colorado—you can not go at it with kid gloves; you have 
lo get results and stop those things. 

Chairman M’.\i.sn. Commissioner O'Connell asked me lo inquire of you why 
you (lid not report to Sheriff Gresham instead of Gen. Chase at the beginning? 

Lieut. Li NDEaFKi.T. I did both, liut first to Gen. Cliase; my duty was to the 
State first. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. Y^oti may proceed. 

Lieut. Lindekfei.t. Well, I am trying to explain thi.s feeling that existed at 
that time, accurately. 

Gradually, it got worse; from time to tiiiii' it got worse; and these people 
were in those tents In the dead of winter, in that big storm, and were getting 
only .$.3 a week to live on, and were suffering untold liardsliip. The women and 
children were up against it, you might say, and it wore on them and wore on us, 
and thl.s constant, constant grinding and picking on a man will finally get him 
where he should not be; and he is not ns cnlin as he should be; and It wore on 
both of us. 

Then these people were brought in there, and every time there were some 
men brought in there—strike breakers-it was the Berwlnd detachment that 
had to go down and quiet those people. 

Chairman Wapsh. Vvhy were you picked out? 

Lieut. Lin'oeufei.t. Because I was mounted, and they put all of It on me. 
The papers here in Denver at that time were all working on this same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was responsible for the orders; what individuals? 
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Lieut. L 1 NDRBFEI.T. The oi'ders wore all right; I don’t fiuestlon tlie orders. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean for sending your detachment; tiie Berwiiul people, 
who were always sent down, as you say? 

Lieut.. Linderkelt. MaJ. Kenneciy was my superior tlien and .sent mo orders. 
I don’t know wliere he got his orders. If ho was not tijore, Capt. van (hse was. 
I am a first lieutenant and Capt. van Clse ranks me. 

Chairman Walsh, So you were usually sent by Jlaj. Konni'dv or Cant, van 
else? 

Lieut. LtNDEEFEi.T. Tes, sir; on direct orders from them. 

Chairman AValsh. Was it your detachment tliat did tiie principai part of the 
enforcement of tiie antipicketing law of tiie State? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. AVere you the ones liiat iiad to go out and order the 
strikers to desist from iiieUeting? 

Lieut. Linijerfei.t. AVater Tanic Iliii iias an oid water tank on it and was 
not used by the raiiroad company, iuit tiicre was an oiii water tank up there, 
and we caiied it AA'ater Tank Hill, 

Chairman AA’alsh. Simply because tliero is an old water tank up tliere u.smI 
by individuals that own llie land? 

Lieut, I.inderfelt. Yes, sir; that hill has command of tiie military situation 
around Ludlow. 

Cliairman AValsh. AA’Iiat experience did you have wiili tiie pickids of tiie 
striliers wlien you attempted to enforce Hie law? 

r.ieut. T.iNiiEin F.LT. The pickets wiaild gel on tins lull. At first tliey used to 
have drinking p.arlies up tliere; S or 10 nr 15 of them would get 11 small keg 
of beer mid go up tliere and drink it, and wlieti one would pass up and down 
Berwiiul Canyon or around the railroad traek tlioy would slop them—scabs and 
lots of others—and the oomiianie.s iind the people complained, ami wlienever a 
man came out tliey would asl; him wliero lie was going, .and lie would answer, 
“ doing to work.” And they would tell him, “You keep drifting.” 

T had instruetions—I tliinlv I reportoil at first wliat tliey were doing, and I 
was Inslriicti'd liy Afaj. Kennedy to arrest anyone I found on timt lilll, and 
I did. Every man in our detaclmient was Instruetod, wlieii they found anyone 
on tile liill, to arrest liiin. I told Miij. Kennedy to explain to tliose people over 
tliere tliat tliey must stay off of tliat liill, and I told tiie men wlieii I first 
arrested them that ihey must stay off of tliat liill; tliat they were picketing; 
Unit tliey liad no Inisincss lliere, mid I had orders to arrest tliom. Soinotinies 
I took tlieiii to I.tidlow and turned tlieiii over to Cajit. van Cise, and lie would 
hold tlieiii a day or two, and I tliink lie worliod tliem unloading coal or milking 
walks around ids camp, or I would take llicm to my cmiip. 

Chiiiriiiiin AA'alsh. How iiiany did you tiave under arrest in tliat way? 

l.iciit. I.TNiiniimi.r. ftoiiietinies 10 or 12 Creeks, sonietiines 10 or 12 Iliilinns, 
and sometimes that many Arexlciiiis anil .sometimes tliiit many Amerieans, hut 
seldom were they mixed. 

Chairiiimi AA’al.sh. Liid you treat them as prisojiers of war? 

I.ieiit. I.iNOKiirEi.T. T took them up to iiiy emnp and liad three or four of them 
lieiping tiie oooli, and I gave tlieiii tiie best I had—T-iione steaks, generally, and 
the iii'.st cuts we had, and idiiiost e\er.v time when I released men four or five 
or six would come to me and asl; me if we would not liold tliem prisoners; 
tliat they liked eat the gruli, liiit tliey wanted to he still connected witli tiie tent 
colony. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did any of tliem cniii]il:iiii alioiit tieiiig arrested In that 
way ? 

Lieut. LiNnERFEi.T. Oh. yes; lols of tliem, tuit lliat was ilieir scheme. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'ere any eomiiliiliits mndo about lieiiig arrested that way? 

Lieut. Linuebfelt. Not to my men. 

Chairman AValsh. Aliout how many men were arrested in that way during 
the occupancy by the military? 

I.lont. Ltnderfei.t. Oh, some I would give supiuu- and let them go Hint night. 

Chairman AValsh. You arrested them upon orders, always? 

Lieut. Linberfelt. That was a standing order. 

Chairman AA'alsh. To arrest them for picketing? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir; picketing, under ray orders, constituted being 
on AYnter Tank mu. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’hethcr there—wliotlicr they said anything or not, dm 
you consider that as picketing; whether the men on AVater Tank Hill said 
anything or not? ^ , , , 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Oh, they said It, I know, for I have seen men rolensal 
from duty upon that hill, and found out that, and it was reported to me that 
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they wore picketing, ami when I would get there with a detaohment they were 
gone. But the work part of it—they didn’t ohject to work; they didn’t care 
aliout it. We treated them like men, and 1 would talk to them. I flatter myself 
that I made quite a number of friends, for many times after that when they 
would let me know things they were going to do, or if things were coming up 
they would let me know auytidng they tliought would help me. Some of these 
men, I believe—I knew dozens of them went up on that hill there—Italians, 
esiiecially, and when I would get them they would say to me, “ I would like to 
get out of the tent colony; I am afraid.” And they would give me often the 
names of their brother or cousin or wife, and asked if I could not get them 
out, and I uould say, “The host thing for you to do i.s to go to Trinidad and 
then come up here on the train,” And I would ask them If they had any bag¬ 
gage, and If they said yes I would ask them if I should get it out, and If they 
said yes I wouiil get a little out at a time. If they had trunk, it was a dlirwailt 
matter; and I would report to Maj. Kennedy or ('apt. van Clse that those 
certain men would like to get out, and give them the name <ir a letter, if T 
receiv(sl one; hut u-sually if I knew their name, like Louie the Greek, they didn't 
want to go. 

riiairnian W.m.sh. ,\t this point we will take an adiournment until 2 o'clock. 
Kindly resume tlie stand. I.ioutenant, at 2 o'l-lock, 

AFTKIiVOOS’ SKSSlOX—2 I’. W. 

TESTIMONY OF IIETIT, KARL E. IINDERFELT—Continued. 

Cliairman W.VLSit. T.ient. Llnderfelt. 

I believe when wo Interrupted you at the recess that you were Just detailing 
tile manner In wliicli you attemptisl lo get persons <m{ of tlie lent colony wh,> 
desircsl to leave. You re<*all that, do you? 

T.ient. LiNimKi-ui.T. Yes. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. You had Just slateil lhal if tiaw had a trunk it was a 
dlllicHlt matter; and that you would report to MaJ. Ken]ie<ly or Capt. van 
Cise that tliose cei-tain na;n would like to get out, and give tliem the name 
or a letter, If you received one, or If usually you know tlieir name, like I.ouie 
tlie Grei'k, they didn’t want to go. Had you finished on that? 

Lieut. Lindkrvki.t. I would give tliis man's name or Ids friend’s name that 
wunteil to go oat to Capt. van Cise or Maj. Kennedy, and they would let I,ouie 
the Greek or someliody, whoiner was in ehargo, know. I think that mostly 
was at the first—would tell them that these men wanted to go and to let them 
go. These men would lie brought in front of the olII<-er, ami they would say 
they didn't want to go. But ttien, of conrse. my supposition is that they were 
afraid to declare themselves. 

Chairman \Yai.sh. Your point was that it was your interpretation, your 
idea was the way it slamid liave lieen done was In take tliem out without mak¬ 
ing any investl.gatlon—witiimit giving notice to anyliody else? 

Lieut. Liniierfki.t. Yes, sli'; certainly, 

Cliainnan Walsh. Wlien Caiit. van Cise was mentioned, or any one of tlie.se 
other men, sucli as Tikas or .someliody else, tlie olijection would lie made and 
intluenee would he lirouglit to liear upon tlie man so they woulil not go? 

Lieut. LiNnERFEi.T. Yea, sir. 

Cliairninii W.VT.sFr. Have you anytliing (‘l.se in tliat line? 

Lieut. LmiiERFEi.T. Why, several times I liavc .sent detacliments down tliore, 
a patrol under a noncommissioned offlicr, to wait at a certain place, a sjiecifled 
place tliat we had agreeil on, and these men would come out with suit cases, 
and we would escort them up the canyon, If they wunteil to go, to Tabasco 
or Berwlnd inside our guard lines, anyway. 

Oliuirnmn Walsh. Now, please state the principle or tlicory upon which you 
acted in doallng wltli the .strikers as to winit iiiiglit be called respecting their 
civil rights in case there was no trouble. Ho you get what I mean? 

I.ieut. Lindkrfei.t. That is, in allowing tlieiii to come and go? 

Clinirmun Wai.sh. Or insisting that tliey .should stay, or Insisting that they 
sliould go, or anything like tliat; tlie different wn.vs, in other words, in whlcli 
you would handle tliese men from wlint you would ordinarily handle citizens; 
RUii|io.se you laid liwii a civil oliicer and no troulile going on or no martial law 
(ieclareil. ■ 

Lieut. LiNDKiiFEi.T. If you were a civil oflUer, you would not have autliorily 
a< a amrtial ofllcor. 
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Ohatrman Wat.sh. I am trying to striko tlio difforoneo. tho wjiy you claim 
you had to treat them as compared with how you would linvc, m- how they 
would have been treated, had martial law not been declared, or had vou latm 
etcercislng the function of a civil officer in times of peace, 

Lieut, Lindekfult, Martial law i.s tlic will of the commander. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Now, while martial law was declared, you were, from 
your standard, in your rights by ordering the men to come and to go, take 
them under ciistoily without formal writ or charge, and such thiug.s as that? 

Ideut, Linoeuvki.t. Yes; i imd a perfect rlgiit to tio tiiat. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you deport any strikers or order ttnv of tinuu out of 
the neighborhooti? 

Lieut. LlNBEiifELT. You mean run tiaun out? 

Chairmaii W'ai.sh. Ilun them out; ,\es. 

Lieut. Li.Nouaiiici.T. No, sir. 

(.diairntan Wai.sh, Did you Ihreiiten any of tiieiii with <Ieportatiim? 

Lieut. LiNBEiiFKi.T. No, sir. 

Chairman W .u,sii. Tell tlauu llu'y ought to be deiiorted. or iniu out, or any¬ 
thing of that sort? 

liieut. LtNOEKFitt-T. I made tltis slateuauit, which has lava mbsconstrued many 
times: That it was my theory on iiaialling tin arineii Insurrection as it e.vi.sted 
down there- 

Chairman W'alsh. You can stale your theory just in your own way and the 
reasons you had for it. 

l.ieut. LjNDEitKKi.'i'. tYell, in a case tts it existed dttwn there, of armed reltel- 
lion agaiu.st tiroperly constitute<l authorities—insurrection, a condition of an¬ 
archy—1 litul this theory, and have advanctMl it to nmmtrous ptstple, but I 
couhl not mention who I ilid: That any man that was guilty of taking up 
armed force against the pro|)erl,v constituted autliority of the .Stale or county 
and the authorities for the enforcement of law-s shotiid ite, if lit; is an American 
citizen, tried tor treason or sedition and sent to tlie [Huiitentiary. D’ he i.s an 
alien tiiat has not taken out his i)a)iers tliat tlie old alien law—alien and sedi¬ 
tion law of ISOo and tSO-l, wlieii we liiid the troulile whit the Kreueli—I do 
not know tlie teclmical term for the names, but I think tho.se laws are the 
alien and .sedition laws—should he reviveil, and every midesiralde alien sliould 
he deported hack to the place from wliieli lie eiiine. I did not say because a 
mail was a union man or because a man lielongcd io the United Mine Workers. 
I did not say tiiat, nor do I mean that; Imt 1 mean any man tiiat is engaged 
in aiiarciiy, iiisiirreclion, or rehellioii sliould lie luiiiislied for it according to our 
Constitution of the State and Oovermneiit. 

Cliairnian W'alsh. And wliere, under your tlieory. was tiiat to lie ileier- 
mined—the guilt or iimoceiiee of an individual so .suspwled? 

Lieut. Lindehfelt. I could not determine tiiat. 

Chairman W'alsh, 1 say wliere wius your idea, under yaiur tlasiry. wliere it 
sliould bo determined—by tlie mililary ollieers or in llie lourts of the country? 

Lieut. Linderfelt, If tiuit sliould lie deti'niiined it sliould he determined in 
the civil courts. • 

Cliairman Walsh, Please state your exiau-iciice witli the strilcer.s immedi¬ 
ately preceding tlie liatlle of Ludlow, if tliere was aiiytluiig sigiiilicaiit about 
your conduct or your relations witli them. 

Lieut. Linderfelt, W'ell, it was iiraelieiilly llie .same as it li.nl lieeii. 

Cliairman Wal.su. Down to tiiat time? 

Lieut. ],,iNi)ERFELT. Only tliis general feeling lielneeu ail Naliimul (tU,Trdl 
officers and men and- 

Chairman Walsh, Tlie fading liad liecome iiitter upon bolli sides? 

Lieut LiNUftRFELT. On botli siile.s. The slrikiiig miners liad lieen told by tlieir 
leaders and jiroperly undcrstooil—liecause I liave talkeil to iiiaiiy of tlioiii aliout 
it—tiiat we were not—e-sjiecialiy tiie detaclimeiit tiiat was ieft there of 34 men 
when the baiauce of the coiiiiiiaiid withdrew—that we were not regular militia; 
we were mine guard.s: that tlie martial law was off. anil we imd no husino.ss 
there; tlint we were .simply mine guards dresseil In iiuiforni. 

Cliiiirmnn AYalsh, i’ou told that to whom? 

Litu. Linderfelt, I told Unit to no one; no, siT. They have liceii told tliiit. 

Chairman W'alsh, They had been told tiiat by tlieir lenders? 

Lieul. Lindkrf'Elt. By their lenders; ye.s; tlieir leaders and otiioi's. 

(jliairrann AYalsh, As a matter of fact tliere were 35 of you still regular 
meiiihers of tlie National Guard left tliere? 

Lieut. Linderfelt, About 35 or 36, somewliere In tliere; yes, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh, AY ere you located In the same eaiiip? 
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Lieut. LiMDEKFm. No; my command was left at Berwlnd. As I stated, the 
personnel of the command had changed; many men had been sent home for 
business reasons, physical reason, and unfitness for service; and the command 
was made up/of men that had been assigned to duty, transferred, and reenllsted 
in the company. 

t'halrnian Walsh. Had you rt'turned to Denver at all? 

I.ieut. LiNDEurEi.T. No, sir. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Were you still there on duty? 

I.ieut. Lindeiifelt. I was still there on duty; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 do not know where T received the information, but it 
swins in tlie evidence some place scane jierson stated you had retired, and when 
the battle broke out were visiting Mr. Neal with your family, something like 
that? 

Lieut. InxnEBi'Ei.r. Well- 

Cliidnuan Walsh. Is there anything in that? 

Lieut. Liniieufelt. I was on duty, hut 1 was stopping at the Columbian 
Hotel. On Sunday morning preceding tire l>attle I was at Hastings, looking 
up storolionses at Hastings for State projierty. And widle in Hastings there 
was that A Troop laid Iteen organized, and I wtis at Hastings principally to 
look up that arnau’.v or tia- storeliouse. Tliat evening 1 was going to—I was 
going in—I laid certain duties of tliat eliaracter, like Hastings to perform at 
that time; was acting under orders, indirectly from (>en. Chase, but directly 
under Alaj. Hamrock. I was to go up to Ti'rcio and Segundo and different 
places on that same mission. 

Along in tlie evening of Sunday. Sunday evening, I tliink that was the 19th, 
I think tlie 2()lli was Alonday—lliere was a Creek Easter. I believe it was that 
day; anyway tlicy had finite a celeliration in tlie tent colony. But I tliought 
notliing of it, none of us tlioitglit anytliing of it. only tliey have ilances and 
general enjoynlile times down tliere in tlie tmit colony lieforc that. But Sun¬ 
day evening I got'a report from Jlaj. Hamrock tliat tliere was a big consign¬ 
ment—lliey liad .lust got a lilg consignnieiit—arms had lieen sliipped into 
Aguilar that night, and that wo iirohiilily would go up tliere and contiseate 
tliem in tlie moriiiiig. Now, I didn't go in Hint evening, I.ieut. Lawrence was 
In command at Borwiiid at tliat lime. Tlien Alonday morning—the train 
leaves Ludlow at G or (i.32, alfaig in lliere very early in tlie morning, and I 
was going in tliero on lliat I rain. Well, in the iiieantime, in the evening, Maj. 
Hnmriiek said we would not go to .Aguilar; tills detaeiiment at Cedar Hill 
was not all at Cedar Hill; tliere were S mi'ii out of tliose 34. .A or 0, wliatever 
it was—I don't recall just at tliis time—tliere was 8 men, and Maj. Hamrock 
and Ueut. ISeiiedict, at T.iidlow. 'I’he lialaiiee were at Berwind, at Cedar 
Hill, ratlier, wliicli is tlie foot of Berwind Canyon. 

At alioiit ,8 o'clock in the iiioriiiiig, I lliink it was, the plione rang, and I 
answered Hie plione. Tliat evening I laid gol: a letter from a woman up in 
Berwind, wlioso name I don't reiiieiiilier, saying lier liuslniiid was down there 
in tlie tent colony and tliat lliey woulil not let liim out. I sent Corp. Batten 
down tlic first tiling in tlie'iiionilng before I received tliis message to Maj. 
Hamrock willi tliis letter. He called up l.onie Tikiis and told liim to come 
over to tlie camp, lie wanted to talk to liim, Louie said lie would not come. 
It was a ratlior strange tiling. Hie way Hint lie always laid I'orne. wlien lie had 
lieen called liy Jlaj. Hiimroek. He finally agreed to meet Jlaj. Hamrock at 
tlie depot. Well, tlu'y agreed to nuvt tliere. Well, he lind said he would not 
come tlie flr.st'time. Wlien he plioned Maj. Hamrock, Maj. Hamrock phoned 
to me; I answered tlie plione, and lie said, “ You better bring-your detachment 
down onto tlie liill.” Tliis liill I s|)eak of is the military key to the situation. 
So I liad tlie men to sadillc up, leaving a giianl tlu'rc-, a cook, and several more. 
A few minutes afterwards the plione rang again and some one el.se answered it 
and calleil to me ns I was going to start, “ Major says to bring the mncblne 
gun ”; so I liad Hie macliine gun put in Hie wagon we had, and the mules 
hitched up, and rclleicil guard, called tlie cook on to duty, and we startcal down 
the hill. 

I said to I.ieut. T.nwrencc, “Take the men on the gallop and occupy the 
hill.” wlilch -we alwnjs done. Tliis was not Hint morning alone, but it was 
done every day that we move<l out onto that hill with tlie Ludlow detachment 
that nctefl ns advance guard to tlmt hill ns a point. Tlie reason that we did 
that was that that hill controllefi the road, tlie minute we got out from under 
the railroad tracks (ui the road to Ludlow. If that hill had been occupied at 
any time by an enemy they could have wiped us out ns soon ns we got out into 
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the open, consequently we always sent an advance guard to occupy the hill. 
The trouble was, when I first started there, with new men not moving quickly 
or rapidly. Consequently their orders were to gallop until they reached the 
hill, which they did. I followed with the machine gun and the Imlnncc of the 
command. 

Chairman IValsh. IVliat time was that? 

Lieut. Lindebvki.t. 'Phot was about, I .should .iudge— it didn't talce us over 
20 minutes after I got the order to leave. 

Clialrnmn AVai.sh. Tluit wa.s what time? 

Lieut. Lindebfei.t. I think it was atanit 9 o'eloclc. or aliout 8 o'elock. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ju.st one otlier question. Wlien you occupied tiiat hill, 
did you always have a macliine gun on tiie ijiil? 

Lient. Limiiikki.t. Not every day; no. sir. I have taken it dirwn; oli. prob 
ably in six months, 30 times. Sometliues we woulil set it tip and soinefiines 
it was left in the wagon. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie time you are speaking of now is tlie day of the 
buttle? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. I'es, sir. 

Chairman A\'al.sh. Proceed. 

I,lent. Li.ndkiii'ELt. SometiUK's we left tlie machine gun in tlie wagon, and 
sometimes left the wagon tipoii tlie liill witli ilie guard. Sonietinies we took 
tlie macliine gun wllli us, according to wliat it was for. JIa,l. Kennedy re¬ 
peatedly—not reiieatedly, tnit once or titice, iiossilily flireo times—liad ordered 
me to take tlie machini' gun and set it up rigid up on tlie corner of tlie road 
and the railroad, which 1 did. And this niorning wlieii I got on tlie liill, tlie 
minute I looked over tlie liill liefore—sitting <ai niy liorse, moving at a walk, 
I wondered wliat laid hecome of Lieut. Lawrence and ids coiiuiiaiid. .And 
tliere was only one or two tliere, and tiiey seciiUMl to he very mucli exciteil. 
I immediately looked to see wliat made tlieiii excited. 

Now. wliere these Ludlow striking'miners used to play liall is across the 
road and lieliind some houses from tlie ihqiot, a little to tlie iiortli and east of the 
depot. Tliey said they were playing liall. I’ossilily tliey were; 1 don't know; 
hut if they were playing hall at that time, at tliis liall ground at tliat time, 
every man tliat was playing liall laid a rille with liim. 'I'liat is Koiiielliing I 
had never seen liefore, Wlieii we appeared on tlie liill there was tins liimch 
of men at the liall park; lliey started toward tlie ('. & H. E. cut, wliii-h is 
directly east of tlie depot. It is a cut throiigli a liltle sand ridge tliere. Tliere 
was these men—my men on the liill reiiorted to me all lhc.se men laid arras. 
I took my glasses and could see very plainly that tliey had rilles. We went 
from the road, and In a position on tlie hill. The minute I saw that I gave the 
orders to have tlie macliine gun to come had;; tliey had moved up iiretty 
well; the wagon moved pretty well iqi toward tlie railroad track. I laid them 
moved hack, going through tiie fence and into an arroyo or liltle galley there 
leading down from Ihe liill to the smitli, and took tlie machine gun out and 
set it up hehiiid the railroail fraclt. which wii did. I laid tlie men dismount, 
leave their horses in tliis cut. .Miout that time I noticed l.ieiit. Lawrence com¬ 
ing liack from the de|iot on a gallop; tliat the most of ids men were wltli lilin, 
except om* or two flint was on the ridge. These striki'i'S were ruiiiiiiig Irorn 
the ball iiark to tlie saiiil cut of the (.1. A S. E. Uailroad. They were leaving 
Ihe tent colony. 

fhnirinan W.vlsh. AVIiidi was—wliidi way was the sand cut from llie hall 
field? 

Lieut. Li.NiiEltFKT.T, Iiiredly east. Tliey wt-re leaving tlie tent colony in large 
numbers—leaving the house.s—- 

Clmirman Walsh. How close diil the sand cut coiiic to the foot of tlie Water 
Tank Ulll? 

Lieut. Liniikrfei.t. The range was exactly ilT.'i yards. The men were leaving 
In large numhers. I saw them going from the tent colony, from the liall park, 
from buildings, barns, and outhouses liacl; of the depot—all nnned. The 
women and children were leaving in large numbers to the arroyo, and on a 
crossroad that conies down there, to some ranch houses north and east of the 
tent colony. There was men with them, and there were large numhers of 
women and children. My men that were on the skirmish line along the track 
begg^ me to allow them to fire. 

f'hairman Walsh. What was this date? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. April 20. They begged me to allow them to fire. 1 told 
them no; that they could not fire until they were fired on, which were the In- 
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struotlons that I had rewivwl sometime before, prolwbly when I first went 
into the field, when the commumi went down there; I think it was alonj? tlte 
seeond or thittl (hiy that we were not to fire unless we were fired on—to defend 
ourselves. 

Now, Lieut. Lawrence passed liehlnd me at a Kallop. with his men. I said to 
I.imit. Lawrence to get out tliere on the left, on tlnit right Hank, as quickly as he 
co\dd; and he did, dismounted, and I think twk four men and left one man 
holding the hor.ses. He headed tip over there. A tew minutes after he had 
got over there and these people had got into the sand cut before the firing, or 
before they iired; they were in a position in this cut lying along there. After¬ 
wards I found they were new rille pits. 

Chairman What? 

Lieut. LtNDFJiKEt.T. New rille iiits. Tlie pits concealed them. Lieut. Law¬ 
rence had gone over on the rigid. 1 sent Lieut. Itigeiow over with ttvo or 
three men to take up a position between Lawrence and Water Tank Hill, but 
didn’t specify the position, just simply pointed. I said, “ See if you can get 
into that end of tlie sand cut before tliey do.” Aliout that time, after he had 
.started, he had not gone over 50 or O) yards, I saw tliem raise up from the 
sand cut and fire on Lieut. laiwrence, or I suppo.se where he was. Tlie men said, 
“ They are firing on Lawrence.” I said, “ Now, just wait a moment, we will be 
certain aliout this.” They fired proliably 10 or 15 shots, none of them coming 
In our direction. The only reason that I know tiiey were firing first was. I 
think, I saw tlie first man tliat tired. He raised uii from the sand pit—I eoiihl 
see from his naist up. 1 saw the kick of tlie gun and heard the report. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where was that sand pit with reference to where these 
men were inlreiiclied—wliere was the sand jiii wliere tlie men were iidrenelietl 
with reference to the tent colony? 

iiieiit. LiMikkrai.T. Tliat lent eoloiiy—that sand out is .soutli and east of the 
tent colony, alioiit 7‘15 yards by aetuiil scale ineasuremeiit, from the deiait to 
the end of the cut. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sh. Tliat would put the teids wticre now, wttli reference to 
the line of the fire? 

Lieut. Li.Nukm-ki.T. Tliat would put llic leids aliout 1.5 degrees norlh—ilireetly 
north—and they were from the sand—let mo .see—the tent colony was In that 
direction (indicatingl directly iiortli, and they were from tlie sand—lice was 
the Water Tank Hill lindicatingl and there [indicating] Is the tent colony, 
and liere is tlie sand cut lindicatingl, and over tliere in tliat direction, alioiil 
an angle of 45 degrees from north to the east. 

Chairmiin Wai.sh. Point on your arm wliere tlie southwest part of tlio tent 
colony was. wliere, I niiderstand. the fire took place—the first fire. 

Lieut. LiNDERFiaT. Right over here [indicatingj; right alongside the rail¬ 
road track. 

Oliatrrann Wai.sh. I know, but was it to tlie east or to tlie west of tlie tent 
colony? 

Lieut. I.iMDKKFEi.T. It was the .southwest corner. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Tlie soiKhwest corner. The tent colony, wouldn’t that 
lie toward your shoulder rather tliiiii toward your hand? 

Lieut. LiNDERrET.T. No, sir. 

Chairman WAiasH. Hold your arm that way so I can get the proper idea, 
'riiiit is the cut over lliere liiidieatiiigj. 

Lieut. Lia-i)eri--ei.t. Here is the sand cut fIndicatingl and here is Water 
Tank Hill [indicating]. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yea. 

Lieut. Limieufei.t. And here is Ihe tent colony lying off .square in this direc¬ 
tion. The fire started on the southwest corner. I wins looking through my 
glasses when T saw this shooting from the sand pit. About that time, just as 
I WHS about to give the order to fire, oh, I gues.s, 30 or 40 sliots whlstleil around 
and rlcoeheted over ns right where we were, and I gave the order to com¬ 
mence firing, which the men did. The machine gun oiiencil up on them, on the 
out, and tlie ritles all opened up on tills cut. Tlien we were firing about 10 
minutes wlien the first iMinih went olT. 

Now, tho.se Ixiuibs were made by myself a short time previous. The balance 
of the troops were withdrawn from Ihe field, and when I knew they were leav¬ 
ing—we were to have a small detnchnient at I.udlow—I took eight sticks of 40 
fk-r cent giant powder, tied tliem up wltli heavy binding twine, with a primer 
In tlie center stick, ami iilKiut feet of faw*. I timed the fuse until I found 
just wliat kind of a fuse it was. I tliliiU I allowed a minute to the fuse. That 
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was taken down and put in a tent—three of them—with instnietioas tliat when 
any firing started, or fighting, or trouble, or anything else started, they were 
to fire these three bombs immediately. They were to take them over on the 
other side of the track and explode them so that they would not hurt the cook¬ 
house, and so on. There was nothing around the bombs except tliis binding 
twine, so the explosion would not tlirow anytliing except this little dirt it 
stlrretl up. They were fired, hut I do not know by whom, t tldnk Lieut. Hone- 
diet fired them about 10 minutes after the first shot was fired. These three 
shots went off about intervals of 45 seconds to a minute, 

Ohairmnn Walsh, One mimile. Commissioner Welnslock is under tlie 
impression, and I am not quite sure, that Gen. Chase testifitsi you were not at 
the battle of Ludlow, My recollection is that he has testified tliat you were not 
in cliarge of the militia at the buttle of Ludlow, How was that? 

Lieut. Linulkkei.t. Maj. llamrock was in charge; tlie ranking oflicer. 

Chairman Walsh. You were pri>sent, as you have stated here? 

Lieut. Lindeufklt. I was next in rank. Lieut. I.uwrence Inid Iteen detaile.! 
in command of my troop. Hut when the liglit started 1 assumed command of 
the troop. 

tthairman Walsh. And before you iissumcd commaial l.ieut. T.awrence was 
in command? 

l.ieut. l.iNDERiELT. Yes, sir; I assumed command wlaoi I gave the first order 
that morning. 

(thairman Walsh. Proceed. 

l.ieut. l.iNOEiti'ELT. Tiiese homlis were fired, .and there has been .some report 
that tliey were a signal to commence tlie aitack. I'liey were nothing of tlie 
kiml. 'They were an alarm by me. that I nuide tor tlie purpose of warning the 
Cedar Hill detacliment tliat they needed lielp at Ludlow witli tliat small detacli- 
ment of men. It was simply a military precaution tliat any iiillltary com¬ 
mander would take. Some would have a secret liiiriral wire, or a helioscope, or 
sonietliing else that thi\v could flash a signal willi. This was a very easy and 
effective way of warning the detaclinieiit at Cedar Hill. I wa.s firing at the 
time wlien tlie.se bombs went off. I had previous to tliat deleriniiied ab.solutely 
they were firing on tlie town of Ludlow. I had given my commands to com¬ 
mence firing and tlien Inid taken a position here, and was firing at the time 
these liombs went off. We I'ouglif from tliat iiosition lor some time. I tliink 
about 10 o’clock, or along about tliere, 1 saw a movenienr from the tent colony 
of men going toward tliat arroyo. It was a military problem tliat tlien pre¬ 
sented itself there; that if they moved up that arroyo to Hastings it would be 
alysolntely in concealment to wliere I was at Water Tank Hill. Lieut. Bigelow 
hud fallen back and reiairted it wa.s too lieavy for them. Lawrence reported 
that I'vt. Martin had lieeri wounded—sliot in the neck. I tisked him wliet’e he 
was. He said they could not carry liiiii back, but they iiad left him in a small 
hole, w here lie was sate, and had put a lirst-aiil blindage on liini. Along in tlie 
afternoon, late in the afternoon, when the final advance wa.s made in tliat 
direction, Pvt. Slartlii was found, with tlie first-aid bandage torn off, hi.s face 
beal in with tlie butts of guns-■stainiasl In. due eye was out of Ids liead; one 
of the men shovtsl it back in witli ids fingers. His body had been riddled with 
bullets. I think it was the next day I examined the place tliorougldy myself, 
and I found wliere tliey had stiaid over him with a Miinnliclier 8-milliineter 
rifie and lireil down throiigli his chest and througli ids moiitli, and pieces of 
bones and flesli were on the ground where lie liad lain, with the bullet holes. 
I dug up tlie bullets, and I found they were tlie Jlannlicher. I found the clip, 
with the empty shells lying lieside Idiii. 

Coiiimissloiier Wkinstook, What was the name of tliat man? 

Lieut. Liniieiikelt. Pvt. Jlartin. Lieut. Bigelow reportoil Pvt. Purcell slmt 
in the .shoulder. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Martin otlierwlse tiiutilateil—otherwise tliaii you 
have described? 

Lieut. LiNnERFELT. Yes; lie was otherwise mutilated. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

I,lent. Lindebkei.t. Pvt. Purcell was wottndeil. Lieut. Bigelow and one man 
had to carry liiiu. He left two men to protect their retirement, one man firing 
and the other retiring, and then the otlier firing and allowing the other to 
retire back to our position. They were extendtHl out as far as we could go 
with the men we had and the amount of fire to contend with, and I counted 72 
men going to that sand cut from the tent colony, the ball ground, and those 
buildings, and then did not get them all, but would estimate there was from 
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was taken down and put in a tent—three of them—with instnietioas tliat when 
any firing started, or fighting, or trouble, or anything else started, they were 
to fire these three bombs immediately. They were to take them over on the 
other side of the track and explode them so that they would not hurt the cook¬ 
house, and so on. There was nothing around the bombs except tliis binding 
twine, so the explosion would not tlirow anytliing except this little dirt it 
stlrretl up. They were fired, hut I do not know by whom, t tldnk Lieut. Hone- 
diet fired them about 10 minutes after the first shot was fired. These three 
shots went off about intervals of 45 seconds to a minute, 

Ohairmnn Walsh, One mimile. Commissioner Welnslock is under tlie 
impression, and I am not quite sure, that Gen. Chase testifitsi you were not at 
the battle of Ludlow, My recollection is that he has testified tliat you were not 
in cliarge of the militia at the buttle of Ludlow, How was that? 

Lieut. Linulkkei.t. Maj. llamrock was in charge; tlie ranking oflicer. 

Chairman Walsh. You were pri>sent, as you have stated here? 

Lieut. Lindeufklt. I was next in rank. Lieut. I.uwrence Inid Iteen detaile.! 
in command of my troop. Hut when the liglit started 1 assumed command of 
the troop. 

tthairman Walsh. And before you iissumcd commaial l.ieut. T.awrence was 
in command? 

l.ieut. l.iNDERiELT. Yes, sir; I assumed command wlaoi I gave the first order 
that morning. 

(thairman Walsh. Proceed. 

l.ieut. l.iNOEiti'ELT. Tiiese homlis were fired, .and there has been .some report 
that tliey were a signal to commence tlie aitack. I'liey were nothing of tlie 
kiml. 'They were an alarm by me. that I nuide tor tlie purpose of warning the 
Cedar Hill detacliment tliat they needed lielp at Ludlow witli tliat small detacli- 
ment of men. It was simply a military precaution tliat any iiillltary com¬ 
mander would take. Some would have a secret liiiriral wire, or a helioscope, or 
sonietliing else that thi\v could flash a signal willi. This was a very easy and 
effective way of warning the detaclinieiit at Cedar Hill. I wa.s firing at the 
time wlien tlie.se bombs went off. I had previous to tliat deleriniiied ab.solutely 
they were firing on tlie town of Ludlow. I had given my commands to com¬ 
mence firing and tlien Inid taken a position here, and was firing at the time 
these liombs went off. We I'ouglif from tliat iiosition lor some time. I tliink 
about 10 o’clock, or along about tliere, 1 saw a movenienr from the tent colony 
of men going toward tliat arroyo. It was a military problem tliat tlien pre¬ 
sented itself there; that if they moved up that arroyo to Hastings it would be 
alysolntely in concealment to wliere I was at Water Tank Hill. Lieut. Bigelow 
hud fallen back and reiairted it wa.s too lieavy for them. Lawrence reported 
that I'vt. Martin had lieeri wounded—sliot in the neck. I tisked him wliet’e he 
was. He said they could not carry liiiii back, but they iiad left him in a small 
hole, w here lie was sate, and had put a lirst-aiil blindage on liini. Along in tlie 
afternoon, late in the afternoon, when the final advance wa.s made in tliat 
direction, Pvt. Slartlii was found, with tlie first-aid bandage torn off, hi.s face 
beal in with tlie butts of guns-■stainiasl In. due eye was out of Ids liead; one 
of the men shovtsl it back in witli ids fingers. His body had been riddled with 
bullets. I think it was the next day I examined the place tliorougldy myself, 
and I found wliere tliey had stiaid over him with a Miinnliclier 8-milliineter 
rifie and lireil down throiigli his chest and througli ids moiitli, and pieces of 
bones and flesli were on the ground where lie liad lain, with the bullet holes. 
I dug up tlie bullets, and I found they were tlie Jlannlicher. I found the clip, 
with the empty shells lying lieside Idiii. 

Coiiimissloiier Wkinstook, What was the name of tliat man? 

Lieut. Liniieiikelt. Pvt. Jlartin. Lieut. Bigelow reportoil Pvt. Purcell slmt 
in the .shoulder. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Martin otlierwlse tiiutilateil—otherwise tliaii you 
have described? 

Lieut. LiNnERFELT. Yes; lie was otherwise mutilated. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

I,lent. Lindebkei.t. Pvt. Purcell was wottndeil. Lieut. Bigelow and one man 
had to carry liiiu. He left two men to protect their retirement, one man firing 
and the other retiring, and then the otlier firing and allowing the other to 
retire back to our position. They were extendtHl out as far as we could go 
with the men we had and the amount of fire to contend with, and I counted 72 
men going to that sand cut from the tent colony, the ball ground, and those 
buildings, and then did not get them all, but would estimate there was from 
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ffe worked down to the edge of tlio cnt. \To were short of ammunition. We 
worked down 1o Uie edge of the truck, I mean. As 1 say, we were short of 
arnmnnltlon and we could not advance i)roi)erly according to a military Idea 
(if advance. We didn't know that we were going to get any more amniunltlon, 
so I left a detachment there under command of T. Linderfelt and It. J. 
I.lnderfelt, captain and tir.st lieulenant. I left them there and went hack to 
Ihe depot. 

We tired from the depot anil from the luniher piles and around In the hulhl- 
ings on this cut to drive them out with a Hank tire so that an advance could he 
made on our right to Lieut. I.awrence, and we Hnally drove them out of there, 
Imt did not take posses.sion hecause It was 700 yards across, or TS> yards, from 
there to the deiiol, and we had driven them hack then from the ndiroad cut 
Inward the hams and thi! ranch houses ilirectly east or north from there. 
1 think It was atiout 4 o'clock in the aflernoon—no; first I tried to get military 
lieadquarlers on the phone and found llaj. llamrock tidkiug on the line, and 
I cut in and told him exactly what I was doing and wliat I intended to do; 
iind he said, “Hold your posilion, reenforcements are coming and will he there 
nhout 3 o'clock. How much ammunition have you gol?” 1 s;dd, “1 am getting 
pretty shy of it,” and I said, “ Will we get any more? ” And he said, “ Yes; live 
iioxes are coming.” That was approximately (i.OOO rounds. 

So about 4 o'clock I heard a pretly heavy firing olT on my right, from the 
■ight of our line, and suspi'cted that the reeuforcemenis had arrived, .\houl 
half |iast 4 Lieut., or Capt. (.'arson came with a detachment of A Troop, 
iihoul 40 or 4.0, or It might have bi'on more or less, but In Unit nelghliorhood, 
and he reiiortcd to me—he was ordered by Jlaj. Hamrock to report to me, which 
he did: and I asked him what ammunition he had altogether, and broke open 
a ca.se he brought down with him and dislrihnled to what men I had there, and 
lold him to go up the track and report to ('apt. Linderfelt, and advance and 
clear that arroyo and steel bridge, now that we had ammunition; and I sent 
some one np to report to Ma,i. Hamrock. Well, I told him he would he covered 
ii.v the maclnne gun, that Is what I told him. Attd I sent a man up to report 
lo J[n,i. Hamrock, and Informed him what my disposition was of ('apt. Carson 
ind his men, and to cover him all he po.ssihly could willi machine-gun tire from 
hat hill. Capt. Car.sop reported to me also that he had a gd-tO machine gun 
with him, and that was in action at that time. I could hear it very plainly 
from the depot. 

.Ahont .7 or 5.30, I was tiring from the fi'eight door—it is not Ihe regular 
loor of Ihe depot—to the .southeast corner of the tent colony. 1 could see 
ivilh my glasses vi'fy plainly S or 10 rifles from trenches In that vicinity and 
hrougli the tents and out of Ihe windows of the tents. 1 think I had a 
lergeant with me who was lii'ing out of Ihe north—northeast door of the de- 
lot, the freight depot—at the same place I was. I'lnaliy he said to me, 
' What is tiiaf fire down there? ” 

Chairman Wai.si:. What time was Ihat? 

Lieut. la.MiKiiiKi.T. About .7.;>0. .\nd .1 said, “It looks lo me like a big fire 
aunewhere; it looks like the tent colony is going mi.” So I went md across the 
lepot and looked down the track, and they were tiring )ip the track from the 
iteel bridge at that time, the pumping plant and from these pits around the 
lepot; all uroniul Ihe tent colony were tiring as soon as I ran acro.ss there, 
ind I saw, I think it was, the third tent In Ihe second row from the .southwest 
■orner hnrning. There was hut very little wind at that time; it was going 
■ight stridght np, not In a lu.uivy, black smoke, hut .seemed like It was the 
anvas burning. 

''hairman W.M.sit. Where was tied, tent with reference to the tent where the 
Indies of the children were found? 

I.ieut. LiNUKitrF.nr. I do not know Just ex-actly; you could not locale it 
ifterwards, after the colony was destroyed you could not locate it, bid. it was 
.vilhin that vicinity, within one or two or three teids, possibly, from It. 

I weld hack into tlie depot and told tlie men there- 

Ohuirman W.m.sh. Was tlie burning tent east <ir west of tliat tent whore the 
Indies were found? 

Lieut. Lini)KUKKi,t. rould not say detinili'ly Just where it was. You see that 
s a plain flat, .so wlien a man stands here | indicating] and looks toward that 
ent colony he don't see any tents aliove or below. You have to estimate 
dmut whlcli tent it was in that place. 

.About dark it was—7.20 I think (he train comes in—It was about half 
vast C, and tliere was a fairly heavy wind blowing at that time, and tlie whole 
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soul Invest coniei- of tlmt tent eolony wna burning. At lialf past 6, Just about 
(lark, I made an advance up there as far us the road. I didn't go clear to the 
road, because I saw some oflicer—I don't renienil3er who 4t was, whether 
Ideut. l.lgclow or Lieut. I.inderfelt or Capt. Linderfelt or Lieut (jonnor, or 
who it was—nut anyway, I asked him how fur they had gone, where their 
positi(iti.s were, and they told me they were at the corner of the water tank 
and that Ted—that is, Capt. Linderfelt—that Ted and Mora(>—T.leut. Bige¬ 
low—were under the water tank tiring at the .steel bridge. They were at that 
time about CO yards from the nearest tent—the tent that started burning— 
.50 or 60 yards. 

Chairman WAtsii. Tn what direction? 

Lieut. Lindekiki.t. At that time tliey told me they had advanced at that 
time idiout 150 yards. The main column with Ted and a few more men had 
heen up as far as the road. Since tlien I have asked him where they were 
when tlmt tent colony started to Imrn and he told me they were from 50 to CO 
yards from the neare.st tent, or mairest building. The nearest building was 
not a lent but a ,she(‘t-lron store Intllding—that they were within 50 or 60 
yards of that wlnm thi' first tire .started. 

Thi' tire got pretty hot when tlie wind blew up. There were \ast quantities 
of aniiminilion going off that was hidden under tlie tent floors, and that threw 
sparics up in the air winch were carried by the wind onto the other tents and 
every now and tiieii a giant would explode with a heavy explosion and throw 
.sparks .50 or 75 feet in tlie air and they were carried by the wind In all 
direct ion.s. 

The tir.st time tlmt 1 noticed any women in the tent colony, or there could 
have bi-en any lliere, was when wc started up with tlie advance—It was long 
after train time. 

Chairman IV.m.sii. Wlmri was train time? 

Lieut. I.TxnKnna.T. 7.20. Wc started np to dri\e these people out of the 
arroyo and tlie steel bridge. Capt. Linderfelt wont out tlan-e with a detach¬ 
ment and drove lliem out, lint mismalerstond my orders, ami hastead of hold¬ 
ing the bridge came lan k anil re])orl(*il tliat !ie had driven Hiom out, and tln'.v 
immediately came hack and he advanced again and drove tliem out. We 
wcTc directing a heavy tire at that time at the steel liridge and pumping plant 
and those trenches and liolos tliey were tiring from from the arroyo. Then 
I formed the men that I laid to iiiaki" a charge on the frenclie.s, to wipe llieni 
out of tlie trendies, out of liie arroyo. Tlio sit'd liridge laid lii'oii taken care 
of, and was, from rifle )>its. I left some men to covin' onr advance liy rilie 
lire. The lent colony was all—tlie soulliwost and practically (lie west end 
of It was Imriiing at tlmt time. Tlie tiig tent was liiirning, and tlial was tlie 
first time that, 1 lielieved anyone was In the tent oolon.v. We advanced with 
our nisli and, of cimrsi', according to tactics and according to war as troops 
charge, we yi'lled and inimediali'ly tln're rose up tlie most awful wail T ever 
liearil in my life, liecause 1 realized iiiimeilialely what it was. Ca|it. Cnr.son 
acted like a crazy man. He said, “Jly God, Monte, lliere are women and 
ctiildren in there; listen to tliem,” and I said, “(iet tliem, and get them 
qnlck.” And we rushed in ttiere and got a lot of tliem out. Some of them 
thought tlii'.v were going to lie murdered liy ns and laid lieen told that nil- 
donliiedly. Some of them wanted to slay and some wanted to bring a trunk 
or somi'tldng iike tlmt, lint tinit tliey eoidd not do, and we took tliem out, and 
got lietwi'on 36 and 40 women and children altogether. While we were doing 

that anyone could see very plainly, tiiid if a man bad boon on Water Tank 

Hill with a field glass tie could see wliat we were doing. Wo were .subj('cted to 
a licavy (ire from (lie pits back of tlie tent colony, not CC yards away from us, 
and tlie arroyo. The steel bridge was held by a part of a detaehment of our 
men. Tliiit was (be fii'st Idea any of us, including my.solf, had that there were 
any women or children up in the tent colony, after the fight started. We got 
out all we possibly could. 

The next nmndiig, I tidiik, Mrs, Halloran, tlie postmistress at Ludlow, told 
me in the depot that one of those women told her there were some women hiding 
in the cave; and I said to her, “Mrs. Halloran, yon go down and tell them I 
sent you down, and tell these people to come out, and tliat we won't hurt them. 

Tell them to eome out and come to the depot,” and she went. We took tbeso 

women and children over to the military camp and took care of them that night. 
Some of thorn did not want to go there and some went to the depot. I think 
there were a few men among tliem. Tliero was one man and his wife, I remem¬ 
ber, and they had a couple of cldidren; and there was ii man by the name of 
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Snyder, I think it was, who had a little hoy that had been shot in the head. He 
said he was shot about 5 o’oloek. He told my ukmi tiiut he luul gone out to 
attend to a call from iiatiire and a ballet had hit him in the head. From the 
looks of the wound It nmst have been u soft-no.se<l liullet, hecatise at that range 
our bullets did not lutiko wounds of tliat kind, 1 talked to Snyder—I think 
his name was—thi.s man, and askwl him how this thing started, tind he said 
that yesterday wa.s the (Ireek K,aster, and they were going to hallie on Wixlnas- 
day, but when they saw this deta.ehment on the hill and when .Ma.|. Ilaniroclc 
called them up, that gave thetn an inkling that we knew sonielhing about the 
attack and tlmt some one had given tliom away, and they thouglit it was liettcr 
not to lose Iheir anas ami go into tin nni'rei't'rf'd light, and they hud belter 
tackle us right there, and they did. 

Ohainnan \V.aT„sii. Where was Snyder when li“ told ym tliis? 

Tdent. LiN’iiKiiKKi,'!'. In the depot. 

Chairman Wai sn. AVIio else wa.s pre.sent? 

Lieut. t.iNDKiiKKi.T. Oh, tlUTC was Sergt. Casey. 

Chairman W,\i.sii. AVas he under arrest? 

I,lent. LiSDKiiFKi.T. Who? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Snyder. 

Limit. Lim>eii™,t. Ko, sir. 

Commissioner AVEtN-srixm. AA lio was Snyder? 

I.ient. Lixiiiaim.T. He was the man whose hoy w.is killed. 

(Hiairman AV’ai.su. AVas he allowni to rmnove the eorps.e of liis hoy at once? 

Lieut. loNiiKiiFEi.T. I tliink I saw that man before any otlier soldier did—tuo 
fore we made an advance on tliiil. lent eijlony, I tliink. T was tlie first man that 
saw liim, his-auso I was out working neniss tliat prairie as elo.se as I could to 
locate these rille pits, and I hetird some one coming up llii' road, and immediately 
got over theiy and saw this man carrying hi; imy, this Snyder hoy, and I saiil 
something to him like “AViml have you got tlu'reV” And he said, “This is my 
ho.v : he is deatl.’’ And I told him. “ Von had heller go right down to the depot.” 
Atid in's wife said, ” You won't Itill idm. wil! you?” I suppose meaning lim* bus. 
Iiand. And I said, “ Xo: we won't do anything like lliat; .von take the hoy dow n 
to the depot,” which they did. So far as refusing to get that hoy out of there, 

I don’t know anyiliing nhont tliat. 

Chairman AV.vt.sw. t’rom'd, 

Lieut. Lia'UF.rfei.t. AVIien Hie men got tiie p('o]ile out of die lent lolony 1—I 
don’t rememlier Hie time jnsl now, tint we were iirepariiig for anollier advance 
on this arroyo after .getting these women tind oliildren out—we were going to do 
it from tlie pumping plant and Hie liridge, Aiioui: Hint time Louis ’rilms wt'.it 
hrmiglit Iteforo me n prisoner. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sii. Wliat lime was that? 

la'eut. la.vni'.r.FKi.T, Along aliont ll.lld. 

Olmirman AV.vusn. AA'Im hrouglit .Air. Tikas in? 

Limit. LiNDKRFF.i.'i’. I don’t know who it was; I don't rememher; but we were 
in formation there in a Inineh. 

fihairman AValsit. How close was that to Hie* sonthwest eonicr of the tent 
colony? 

Lieut. LiNnEUFFi.r. That was about .AO feet w c't of tiie crossing of Hie Hastings 
mad and the C. & S. Iraek. 

Chairman AV.vr.sn. Thirty feet west? 

Ideut. LiNnEuruET. A'i’S, sir; about tliat. 

Chairman AVaesh. AA'as lie brought in tilmu'? 

Lieut. Ltnuerfei.t. A’es, sir; as far as I know. (O’ eonr'C, T did not see tlie 
other two men. 

Chairman AVai.su, Proceed. 

Tjieut. LiNUEitFEET. ’Tikns—some one lioliered. “AA'i' liave captured Loni.s 
Tikas”; so I went down tliere. I got right up from iny iHisittim and went rigtit 
over there, and I said to Louis Tikii.s, I said, “ I tliougtit yon were going to .stop 
tlds.” and he told me—lie called me a name that no man will take and I struck 
him with my gun. 

Chairman AA'Ai,stt. Had lie ever called you any name iiefore? 

I,lent. LiNDKarEi,T. A'es. sir; .several tiimes. 

Chairman Wamh. AA’as lie a vicious man? 

Lieut. LiNDioiFKi.T. I would not say tliat Tikas was a vicious man. He wa.s a 
shrewd man. I tliink lie knew more In five minutes tlian Isiwson or anyone else 
knew about handling the forelguens In tliat tent colony. 
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Chairman Walsh. What was his size? 

Lieut. Lindebfei.t. He was a man almut •’5 feet 5 or 6 or 7. 

Chairman Walsh. What die! he weigh, about? 

Lieut. I.iNDERFELT. Ono lnin(ire<l and fifty or one Imndrcd and sixty pounds; 
in there sotnewliere. As 1 struck Idni with the gun lie threw up his arm and it 
snapped th.; stock of my gun. It was not nec 0 .ssarlly a hard blow, and I didn’t 
knock him down, and immediately wlicn I struck lilm tliese men wanted to 
slioot and lynch him, and I told them no, they could not do anything like that; 
and I turned 1dm over to the sergeant to take charge of him. and then I went 
out to get some men to work across the flat to help drive these iioople out of the 
arroyo. 

(’’liairman Walsh. A\'hat kind of a gun did you strike Tikas with? 

Lieut. Lindeiu'Elt. A Springfield service rifle. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Limit. LiNDUiina.i'. I got up to I lie depot- 

Chairman Wai.sii. Just at that point, who else was pn'sent wlien tliat oc¬ 
curred? 

l.leut. Lindebielt. Wind? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlie siriking of Tikas? 

Lieut. Lindebpelt. A sergeant and two or three more noncommissioned ofii- 
cers. The men had got around ii.s in a hunch hy tliat time, and we got a 
liretfy stiff lire, and in tlie crowd, and in the e.xcilenieiit of the iniaiient, and 
in the fight, I could not rememher who was there exactly, hut probably Capt. 
T. C. IJnderfelt was tlii're and Lieut. Higelow was there—if not rigid there, 
within 50 yards of tlim’e. They may liave lioen firing at something at Hint 
time or may have liceii in the crowd, hut one nr two men I reniemlier were 
tliero. I went on uii to tlie depot and got a huncli of men together to rush 
across tlie flat and started hack to tlie depot and saw Sergt. Taylor anil Taylor 
said: " Say. T.ouls and some more of those fi'llou's tried to get away, and they 
.shot them.” That Is all of that part of it I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see Ids hoily afterwards? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I saw it in the dead wagon. 

Chairman W’ai.sh. Did you examine it? 

Lieut. LiNUiatPEi.r. No, sir; I did not exandne it. He was in the dead wagon 
at that time. 

Cliairman Walsh. I am asked to a.sk you If a soldier is .liistlfled in siriking 
a prisoner for calling Idin an improper or vile name? 

Lieut. LraDEBFEi.T. Anyone is Justified in it, wlietiier lie is a lawyer or a 
soldier; tliat is a personal matter. When a man says tliat to me, he means 
something. I never use it unless I wisli to liglit and wish to insult a man 
beyond anything else; tlien I u.se a word of tliat kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

I.ieiit. LI.NIIEIIFEI.T. Tlien, I tliink it was tliat evening—no, it was tlie next 
evening, we finally drove lliem out of tlie arroyo. Every time a train came 
in from lialf a dozen to 15 men would drop off that had come from different 
l.laces. Capt. Nickerson got hi from Colorado Springs, I tldnk, the next day, 
witii 10 or 12 liox'os of amnniidllon, and oilier ollici'rs and men came in witli 
ammuidtion. It was indiscrindiiate outpost duty at tliat time, and we tinally 
drove them liack into tlie Black Hills around there, and the reinforcements of 
men that came from all over the country, Denver and different places, that 
were sent down, joined them in the Black Hills up until tlie time Con. Chime 
came in with tlie commands, and from then on It was more outpost duty than 
anvthing else. 

I rememher wlien they laid tliis investigation of Cniit.-MaJ. Boughton, MaJ. 
Hanks, and Capt. van Cise, and they called mo in oft of tlie lino several times 
to ask me (iiiestions. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a wound on Hie liead of Mr. Tikas? 

Lieut. I.iNnEnrELT. Not that I know of. Tlie coroner, I think, could give ypu 
all that Information aliout his wounds. 

Chairman 'Wal.sh. You did not examine tlie liody close enough to ascertain 
where he was ■wounded? 

Lieut. Lindebpelt. Tlie only time I saw the tiody of Tikas was in the dead 
wagon—in that dead wagon, with five more men piled in one on top of another. 
Tikas, they said—I have seen reports about the man being robbed and looted 
and his puttees taken off. At that time he liad them on. 

Commissioner Ballard. What are puttees? 
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Lieut. Linderfelt. They ar(> brown leather leKglngs—well, they need not 
neeessarlly be brown; they are leather leggings. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Hud you or any other member of (be guard made threats 
that you would destroy the tent colony? 

Lieut. LixPEiiFKi.T. No, sir; not that I know of or lieanl of. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware, lu’lor to the time of tiil.s iiattle, that 
any of the strikers in tlie colony were armed '! 

iileut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir; I knew they were armed; certainly I knew 
tliey were armed. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliy was no effort made to disai'in them prior to the 
tight of April 20? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Repeated tlireats were made. .Tolin T.awson and the ritst 
of tlieni told (ien. Cliusc that If tliey would disarm tlie mine guard (irst they 
would turn in tlu'ir arms wlilch they laid cmisisling of 10 rilles and a gun. 
O'iiey iiid tiieir arms. We found evidences after tills liglit wliere they iiad 
hidden their anus. It was in the iiortli sloiie of ttiat sand cut wiiere they 
liaii taken up tlieir position. 

Cliairman Walsh. Slate wlietiier or not you gave onlers during or after 
till' battle to shoot everything that moved in (lie tout colony? 
l.ieiit. Lin mill FELT. Verbalim? 

Clialniian Walsh. Yes. 

I.ieut. Linderfelt. No. 

Cliairman W.m.sh. Wliat did you say about Hint? 

I.ieiit. Linderfelt. I gave orders to tire, directed the (Ire wherever I wished it. 
Chairman Wai.su. Did you direct the tire into the tent colony? 

Lieut. Li.nderfelt. I did, aiong aiioiit 6 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Was (hat hefore— that; was before the fire, was it? 

Lieut. Linueufelt. During tlie lire. Tlie colony was alire and prolialily during 
Ihe afternoon I and one or two moil With ini' at that time did lire into the tent 
eolony at tlie souilieast coriior. From wliere we were in llie depot we could not 
see liie western part of that tout colony on uccount of the Kmidgrass store in 
hetween us. 

Chiiirman W.m.sh. A stateiiioiit has heen made that a raiiehiiiaii iiamiHl 
Hayes had stated that iiiililiamen visited his home and looted It on Ihe day 
following the tight at Ludlow and left a sign slaliiig, “This Is to pay for 
hiirhorliig strikers," and signed “C. N. G." Do you know anything ahout that? 
Lieut. Lindeuielt, I only know it wus puhlisheil in the viaper.^ 

Chairman W.\r.aH. Do yon know wlictlier tliere was any liasis of fact in it? 
l.loiit. Linderfelt. I tliink absolutely none. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Have you any knowledge of it wluitever? 

I.ieiit. l.iNDiiiiEELr, No, sir. 

Cliiilrmaii Walsh. ITow many women and cldlilren were in tlie tent eolony 
inmipdiately prior to Itie time of tliis Iiattle, ,say a day or two liefore? 

T.iout. Linderfelt. 1 could not reniemlier aiitlientiiTilly; I could not state 
definitely liow many, tint tlicre liavc lieen accounts of tliat made at different 
times wiiicli slioulil'lie availalile and which I dit not liave possession of. 
Clmirtmiii Walsh. Could you approximate tlie total population of that tent 

Lieut. I.i.NDERFELT. You SCO wlieii Hie strikers lirst started tlie tent colony 
there was an iinuioii.se amount of Aniericans in tlioro with tlieir faiiiiUes, 
women and children, tliere were lots of tlieiii, and as tliis went on longer and 
longer, these people moved away, and prolialily went to otlier plaeos or proiiably 
to the'homes of tlieir friends out of tlie ilistrict and wont to work. Tliese men 
were replaced—not replaced, but more men came in, single men who were 
prinelpally Greeks and veterans of tlie Balkan War. Tliey took great pride 
in slmwlng tlieir cerlifloates of service. I understood from Capt. van Cise 
tiiat at one time tliere was an epidemic of sinalliiox; I tvns not in tlie colony 
at tliat time; and tliere was coiiipiilsory vacciiiallon in Hie tent cidony, and 
lit tliat time they qiiestinneil a mimlior of pDiple in there, and examined their 
papers I believe. Tliat is riiiiiired by tlie lienllh form. And tliey were askcil 
iiiid tliev stated tliey laid been in tlie Greek Army or in a Balkan Array, and 
would proiiably sliow tlioir discliarge and tlieir date of landing, whleli was 
after tlie date of tlio calling of tlie strike. Tiiese men I have Iminlreil about 
very carefully since then to find out wlicthcr tliey tvere imported by the United 
Mine Workers to fight. They nil told me tliey were getting more money than 
$3 a week. Some of tiiem told me tliey tvere getting $3 a daj'—that they were 
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fislitinc men, and tliey showed me some papers whieli I couhl not understand, 
hut wlilch were oliicial looking and wliloh looked like an army diseliartte from 
that vielnity of liuroiie. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That was before the 2(ith of April? 

I,lent. LiNBEtti-iXT. Yes. 

Clialrman Wai,.su. Wlmt did you do witli tlmso tliat coufe.s.sed tliey were 
sUiiply tliere as llftliters ami not as workers? Wluit was done witli them? 

Lieut. LiXDEBrar.T. We could not do anytliing witli them; I mean, we could 
not arrest them; if we had, we wcaild have taken 1 think a liuialred, and Capl. 
van Ci.se told me, I tliink, tliat 137 or 107 of tliem- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You mean to say you could not arrest them 
hreause you had no orders to arrest tliem, or wliyV 

Lieut. LiNUEKi'ur.r. Tliey wia-e in tlie tent colony, (liey were not distuiiiina 
the iMiace. 

Claiirman Walsh. Ilut if tliey .said tliey ivere tlieri' avowedly for tlie purposi" 
of lialitina and not as miners, would yon not feel, as an odicer of llio State, tliat 
yiai sliould have aiiprelieiided tliem? 

Lieut. LiniiebI'Elt. I certainly would, hut my instructions were not to do so. 

Chairnian Walsh. From whom? 

Lieut. LTxiiF.nFF.i.T. From JlaJ. Kemn'dy, T lliiiik. possibly—I don’t recall who 
it was, hut it was i-eporfed and T kmnv 1 could not arrest them for that. It may 
have oriainatisl frian Cen. Chas<\ Probably (he aovernor would order (leu. 
Chase to do it; I don’t know who would not allow it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it the policy of the militia to refrain from arresting 
men who are mere tiahtln;; men and not workers? 

Lieut. Liniikiifklt. That tent colony previous to that liidit in I.udlow was not 
composed of Id per cent of workers. 

Chairman Walsh. As I understand it, (he theory of not dislurbliis those 
who were not disturbed Is that they were net at the time eommittiiia’ any 
violation of the law, and that they weiv in thal teal colony hts-au.se they had 
left their homes at the time of the strike and simply occupied tliat ns a 
temporary lionie. 

Lieut. I.LNOKRFELT. Tliut was their home then. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to set at it; I don’t want to ero.ss-examine you 
ahoul it. lint I want to a'Ct at, if I possildy can. liie real altitude of tlie militia. 
Now, I suiipi.sp, aecordiiis to your construction, tliat was trea.sor. agaiitBt the 
covei-nmeiit of Colorado and tlie United Slates (ioveniment? 

Lieut. Liniif.rfelt. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Supiiose tliat, .say. 12-7 or l">ii men came to you ami (old 
you tliey were pickpockets or oilier violators of (lie law, u iiai wouid you liave 
rione? 

la’eut. Lindekfelt. T would watch tliem; I don’t lielieve T could arrest tliern. 

Chairnian Walsh, tt'ouldn’l you liave arrcsled tinmi? 

liieut. lANnERFELT. I don’t lielieve I could. Tliis is a compari.son lietween 
civil ami military law. I mean like tliis, if I could arrest a man witli tlic 
idea tliat iiiy charae.s Avoiild Rintlirouali oa a court-martial aaain.st this man, or 
lie wouid lie fined for doina nhat he was arrested for, wliy, I would arrest 
liitn. But it would he useless to arrest 1dm ami liave liim turned loose hy .souip 
one my superior. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please slate tlie causes of arrests of tliose persons wlio 
were arrested and detaliu'd hy tlie militia. 

Lieut. Li.ndeiifelt. Causes? 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat were Ihe causes of tlie .arrests of those who were 
arrested and detained hy the liilitia from time to time? 

Lieut. Lixberfelt. Well, tlie causes of the arre,st are tlie will of tlie military 
commander. It is his will tliat a man i.s arrested. For Instance, It a .saliKiil 
had a fu.ss in it or a flKlit or disturliance in it, we closed them up, maybe a 
week or 10 days, or 2 wix'ks, or so on; or If tlierc was one man—now, tlicre 
was one man, a ueitro, sliot a Mexican tliere in Taliasco. I placed him uniler 
arrest for—I didn’t say murder; I simply made a report on wliat he had done 
and sent the report in to tiie seneral witli tlie prisoner. 

Cliairman W.vl.su. MaJ. Boualiton was llie licad of tlio military eourt? 

I/ieut. Linbekfelt. .Tudse advocate. 

Chairman Walsh. Jiidge advocate? 

Lieut. Lindeefelt. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Before wliom prisoners were liromrlii ? 

Lieut. Lindeefelt. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman WAtan. Non’, diil you hiivo tlio siiiuc' idou lio had as lo nuthorhy 
and propriety of arresting pcu-sons wlueh, wiiiiout undertaking to quote him, I 
may not do it exactly- 

Lieut. LiNnERFF-i.T. I am afraid I don’t under.stand clearly what you mean. 
Chairman Wat.rh. Ma,1. Itoughton said that persons l)roHght before him 
were not noce.ssarily persons who had commitled crime, hut i)ersons who had 
Impeded or interfered with the militia in the district, tfas that your under¬ 
standing of it? 

IJeut. I.iKiiEUFKi.T. 'Well, I K-new tliat anyone who committi'd a crime and waa 
hrougid hefore that military commission—now, I don’t know anything about the 
civil law at alt. only as a Ittyinan dial’s on the outside. 

Chairman Wacsr. You did not arre.st tlu'se men that tohl you they were not 
workers, hut mere fighting men, veterans of tlie llalkan War and Kuropeau 
W’ar. and who came in there’ to light? Your understanding was that tlmse men 
were not to he arrested? 

I.ieut. LiNOK.miaT. Why, T couhl have arri'Sted tliem, hut it would not liave 
done and good; they would have hemi released. 

Chairman fVAi..sn. Were any such arrested and were nny sm li released? 
Lient, LTNiiEiii'F.r.T. W'hat? For heing figliting men? 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. Yes: for heing mere tighting men, and not miners or 
striking workmen connected with the mltu's? 

Lient. LTKnmn:i.r. Oh. I have arrested men for raising a distnrliaiice in 
r.erwind Unit were not in 11a’ Ludlow strike, or anytliing of Unit kind: lint T 
don’t know of a ease in wliicli a innn's lieing an e.v-soldier in .some laiwer or 
otlii'i’ tlian onr own was caiiso of arrest. 

Chainiiiin Wai.stt, No; tlie dislinclioii T am trying to iiialie clear is tlial if a 
man was a fonner soldier, and laid aiinouiieed to tlie militiiry ollii’ors Unit he 
was tiiere siniidy to figlit iigaiiist tlie State of Colorado, and not to find a 
pliiee on aeeniint of lieiieg—■— 

Lieut. Limikiii KI.T. Oh, yes; lint they never got Unit strong. Tliey said tliey 
were up liere—tliat lliey Avere figiitiiig men—to look tlie mine guards up; tliey 
told ns repeiiledly and repeali’dly and repeatedly that as soon as we left tliey 
jroinjr t<> wipe out minors. 

Ciiairiiiiiii Waisii. And llr’y told you. some of I'leiii, Unit ili”y were .getliiig 
a day instead of .?.t a week? 

Tjieut, TuNiiF.tiFKr.T. .List as Iliey are telling tlie Ttegnlar .\rniy troop.s doivii 
there now tiiat if we ever get liack tlieie tliey are going to get ns. Sti far as 
that goes, tliey repi’atedly sa,\ lliose tilings. Now, wlietlier tliey mean it—t 
tliink tliey do, of conr.se, naturally. For iiislaiiee, like when T was exensi'd liere 
this morning one geiitleiuiin said. “ Weli, we will get Linderfelt yet.” Of 
course, tliiit is iiniiialerial. T iiave iieartl tliat rejieateihy. Tl don 1 worry nii’ 
an.v. It I am gotlen. wliy. I am gotten. I (’xpo’-t 1 will lie sliet in tin’ tiaek of 
tlie head like some nio'-e op them Iiave heen shot. Tliat part of it is mere noth¬ 
ing, and when lliese threats—tliese hravado.s that lliey make nlioiit wliat tliey 
are going to do, it was .so eoniiiinn wo paid little attention to it. 

Cluiirmnn ’Wai.sii. You were freriiientiy llireikteiieii? 

Lieut. Likdeiifui.t. Oli, T.oiiie Tikas lias told me tlnit. Rome days I w’ouid pass 
him on the street and say, “ Hello, 1/juie.” and lie would smile and say, ‘*110110, 
Monte,” or ‘‘Hello, Linderfelt," or “ l.ieiileiianl.” ‘Til see yon .some day.'| 
Ami lie would liold up ids lingers. And I would say, ‘‘All right, let her eome.” 
That was .lust a eonmioit expression lielwi-eu I-oua’ Tikas and myself; hut he 
has told me Hint wlien I got lliiit uniform oF I would he a dead man. Ho has 
told me Hint and others iiave told me tliat. Tliey Iiave eoiitiinmlly threateiieil 
nlioiit it. Tliey have tlireateiied Hen. Cliase ami otliers the .same way, hut, of 
eour.se, I am more interested in tlie case of tlireats iigiiinst iny own lilo. t 
have h'een called up hy teleplione—railed up hv Fyler, son of tlie Ii’ylor who was 
killed at Ludlow’, called up alioiit my autliority wlieu lie w’lis nrrested for lieing 
on Water Tank Hilt, nnd Ihev told mo they would get me liefore ‘24 hours; and 
tliev—and I was eiilled iqi from Aguilar, and tliey told me w’hat w’lis going to 
hniiiien to me; not onlv tiiat, hut rent nice detail.s of w’hat was going to liappon 
to me I Imve received letters and Hen. Chase lias nx’eived letters and phone 
calls and everything else. It is a common intimidation, if iiosslhlo. 

ciiiiii’inan Wai.sh. I have some questions here that I Iiave heen requested to 
ask hy the other commissioners. It you wTre not a company eoiimmnder, hut a 
staff officer, hoiv could you directly coimiiand the men? 

Tiieiit. Linderfki.t, Because I w’lis iissigned to eoniinand B ( onipiruy, Second 
Infantry’. 1 think tliat order was puhllsheil November 1, 1913. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is this the first opportunity that hail been offered you pub¬ 
licly to state your side of your story before any authorized tribunal? 

Lieut. Lindeukelt. Or any other place— or in the newspapers or any other 
place; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. This is tiie first time you have stated your side of the story 
in dctaliV 

Lieut. Linoerfelt. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Had llie civil courts and the other civil machinery in your 
district iieeii suspeialed wiiile you were in command? 

Lieut. Li.MiKRFEi.T. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Can you have corroborated the statement made iiy you 
tliat marlial law liad been legally declared and that you laid liccn ordered to 
on force it? 

Lieut. Lindf.rkki.t. Xow. there is a (luestion that conu's up in this place. As 
I said liefore. the fundamental principles of martial course are blind, absolute, 
imiilicit obedience to orders. I was so told martial law, or understood it. I am 
told now by Capt, van (fise that niiirtial law was never legally declared. My 
supposition was, and I never doubted It tor a moment, that martial law never was 
legal or illegal, or anything else but martial law, existed in the southern fields 
from the time the troojis went in there tintll they left tliere. I had no reason 
to dlsiiuto it. ('a)it. van t.'ise says instead of being a logical oriler, or an order 
of that hind, that it was not legally done. Well, now, I can’t iiuibble over that, 
because 1 don't know anything about it. 

Chairman Wai.sh, ('apt. van Cise and Maj. Daidis are both lawyers? 

Lieut. luMiKiuEi.r. Yes. sir; and Maj. Boughtou, also. 

Chairman W.ilsh. And Maj. Boughtou, I think, was the legal ailviser of 
Celt. Chase. 

laeut. l.INDEKFELT. Ycs, sii'. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Ami in your position you took no legal ailvlce or had no 
facility for it? 

I.icut. LiNiiEiiFEi.T. I did not need any legal advice. My snpcrlor was In the 
field. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Maj. Boiigliton tell you tliat martial law had been 
doehired ? 

Lieut, LindhrI'T.lt. Well, the only (luestion ahoiit it was—I remeiiilier one lime 
I asked him u hi'ii Ibis (luihhllng was gcdiig on about wlietber a paper had been 
read and a tnimpet blown, or a doctor bad been called in, or sometliing else to 
make a martial law—I asked the major about It, and Maj. Boughtou told me 
that the mere presence of the trooiis in the field was a declaration of martial 
law. He cited a lot of eases—or some; 1 don't say a lot, Itut out case, a West 
Yirginia case liy the supreme Court, wliieli I liappen to ri'member. 

Chairnuin WAt.sii. I am asked to ask you thi'sc (pK'stions. Some, I know, 
have boon answered, hut till of the commissioners don't seem to rcmeiiiher them 
the same. You were not. a mine guard, but a deputy slieriff? 

Lieut. Liniierfei.t. I was a deputy slieriff, paid iiy the county of Las Animas, 
apriointed iiy Sheriff Cresham, jiiid taking my orders from Slieriff flresliam. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. Wind was the comiiensatinn of a deputy sherifl’? 

Lieut. Linderfel’I. I received Ifo a day aud expenses. I know I got my pay- 

Ciiairman Walsh (iiilcrruiitiug). Wlioiii were you paid liy? 

I.leiit. LiNDEiiFELr. Tlie man that paid mo was Sheriff Gresham. 

Ciiairman Walsh. I liave been asked to ask you about your service in Mexico. 
I don’t understand Spanish, hut Commissioner Harrinian would like to have me 
a.sk you how you, a member of the National Guard, anil engaged in contracting 
in a iiietallircnms mine, came to ho a d(‘put,v sheriff. 

Lieut. lAN’nEKFELT. I think I have shown previously that my mission in the 
southern fields was to give the absolute truth to the adjutant general and the 
governor of this Slate. The governor himself told me that he could not—that 
one man—that the operators would come up to him and tell him that one thing 
was white, and the United Mine Workers’ officials would come up here and 
swear It was blnck, and he cotildn’l determine the truth from anyone. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Before you left Cripple Creek, were you requested by 
anyone to go to the southern coal fields? 

Lieut. IJNDEEFELT. We Were attending here, I think, at that time, cither a 
rifle match or a school of instruction. I was held over here one day by Gen. 
Chase to go down into the southern fields. Then he said, “ You better go on up 
the creek; the governor is not ready yet." In the meantime Morris Bigelow, 
Lieut, Bigelow, aud Lieut. A1 Chase were sent down there oh this same matter. 
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Chairitinn Walsh. Was Lieut. A! Clinse tlie son of (fen. Chase? 

Lieut. LiNDEBm.T. No, sir; he was a nephew. They were sent down there 
on tills same mission identically. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were In Cripple Creek? 

Lieut. LiNDEnFELT. In Crljiple Creek; and I culled up Gen. Chase several 
times about Rolng down there, when at tlic Creek. I said. “ It Is about time to 
Ro now, Isn't It? I would ro— my affairs are all straiRhtened up here,” and I 
had Iienrd that It looked like trouble down I here, and I had all my stuff ready 
to move, and when I left I took my wife wilh me as far as I’uehlo, and she went 
on to Denver, and I went on down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consult with Gen. Cha.se or the Rovernor before 
you went down after you came In from Crliiple Creel;? 

Llent. Linderfet.t. No, sir; I went stralRlit from there. 

Chairman Wat..sh. And I lien, if I understand It correcHy, you went on In- 
stnietions that you had received that later you would lie asked to ro down 
there? 

Ideut. Ltnderfelt. I went on the instructions that the Rcneral had Riven me 
when I was here in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to any of the coal-mine operators wlieii you 
went down there? 

T.lent. Lindeiifelt. I didn’t know one from anyone else. 

Chairman Wal.sh. After you Rot down there, did you apply to SherilT Gres¬ 
ham? 

Lieut. Linderfet.t. Yes; I talked to SherilT Gresham. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Did you tell him what you were down there for? 

Lieut. I.iNDERFEi.T. Yos; and lie phoned—I slni]ily told him who I was and 
he telephoned Gen. Chase, and I suppose the Reneral said I was nil rlRlit, of 
course, hecanse thiiiRS—llieii I was ready to start oul,—I was ri'ady to start 
out to this Ludlow husincss. And Gov. Ammons came down there and told 
Gen. Chase—I phoned Gen. Chase and G(‘n. Chase phoned me to wait there 
until Col. Lee came down in tin' Rovernor's jiari.v. And I slood in the Cardenas 
Hotel with Gov. Ammons, a man who afterwards I l;new to he Lawson, and I 
think JtcT,ennan and. Diamond and a Hr. Weitzel and Hr. Hurray, whom I knew 
later, Init I did not know them one from another at that time. I was looklnR 
ns common as I iiossihly could, so wilhout attractin.R attention, I stood there. 
No one semned to know—each, I suppose- 

Chairman Walsh (InterriiritlnR). Where was this? 

Lieut. LixnERFELT. In the Cardenas Hotel at Trinidad; and one .side thouRht 
that I heloiiRed to the other side, and tliey did not know who I was; that Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that convei'satlon In the Cardenas Holel? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I don't remeniher the exact date, hut Col. Lee could tell 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it before the militia was there? 

Lieut. LiNDERFEi.T. Yes, sir; before the first llRht at Berwind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did yon inronii the oilier deputy sheriffs actinR with you 
that you were a military officer and a member nf*ilie National Guard? 

Lieut. Ltnuicrfui.t. Oh, well—1 Ruess I did. I did; any man that saw service. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Commissioner Garretson has handed me some ques¬ 
tions, and he has translated that Mexican piqier. Who was the siRiier of this 
ftpanish paper? 

Lieut. Lindeiifelt. That paper? 

Chairman Walsh. Ye.s, sir. 

Lieut. I.iNiiERFELT. Geii. (larlhaldl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was dnrln.R the relRn of Diaz, was it not? 

Lieut. I.INDERFELT. No, sir; that was Madero’s first revolution. 

Commissioner Garretson. H’asn’t that duriiiR the Diaz rf'Rime? 

Lieut. I.iNnEiiFELT. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Hadero’s revolution was RoinR on? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir; tlie first one. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat side did you flRht on? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Madero. 

Chairman Walsh. On the Hadero side? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And what was the rank of Garihaldi? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Garibaldi was at that time Rrnded a colonel—lieutenant 
colonel. 
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Clialrmnn Walsh. Were you paid a salary as an army officer down there? 

I.ieut, l.iADEKKKi.T. Why, I was supfKised to lie paid a .salary; yes. sir. 

Oliairman Walsh. How loiij? were you there? 

I.ieut. I.IKUEH1.H1.T. I was with Madero. When I first joined Madero I think 
lie hail Ju.st gone across the river, and he liad 62 or S{ men, and I Joined him 
with 80. 

CImirman Walsh. What was the name of your command? 

I.ieut. I.iNDEKKKT.T. My command w.as the American. 1.egioi>. 

Cliainnan M'alsh. American l.egion? 

I.ieut. I.iNDEUFET.T. Yes. 

CImirman W.\i..sjt. And your iiromotlim us detailed tliere was from wlmt to 
what? From segumlo- 

(Commissioner Cauketson. Yes; to first captain. 

I.ietit. I.lNDKUFEi.T. Yea. sir. 

CImirman Walsh. AVhat are the equivalents of tlmsc ranks in tlie National 
Militia or in the Uegular Army? 

I.ieut. I.TNDCTKELT. Y'ou mean in- 

Oliairman Walsh (interposing). Yes; they call it first captain, and- 

I.ieut. I.iNBKRFELT (iiiterruittiug). Well, first captain is about tlic rank of 
major: and tliey litive tlien a major and tliey liave a lieiilenatit colonel, wlio 
commands a regiment, and a colonel is more of a hrigade commander. Tlicir 
organization is entirely different from ours. 

Cliairtnan 'Wai.sit. Now. i.s there any otlier statement you would lil;(‘ to midce 
voltintarily. l.ieutcuant. or is tlicre any answer you liave given tltat you liave 
not had full opportunity to explain, or do you desire to amplify any atis'ver tliat 
you liave made? 

I.ieut. IjImiereelt. Well, of eour.se—well, I don’t know as I care aliout going 
into tliat, either. 

CImirman W.alsh. Was tliere any reeord kept, so far as you know, as to tin' 
actual number killed and woundcil on hotli sides from tlie time tlie militia went 
into tlie field until tlie present time? 

I.ieut. I.TNDKUVELT. M’o liave alisolute records in tlie adjutant gimerai's ofiiee 
of every man tliat lias been liit in the National Cnard. 

Cluiirman Wat..sii. Does tiiat also include all tliat you were aide to as<-ert.alu 
on the other side? 

Lieut. LiNnF.REEi.T. No, sir; that would not he aiitlientie. .so I don’t tliink any 
record was kept of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. .1. .1. Ilendrieks. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. J. HENDRICKS. 

Cliairman lYAisir. Please state your name. 

Mr. IIexdrh'KS. .1. .1. Hendricks. 

Cliairman Walsh. And you are an aitorney at law by profession, I lielieve? 

Mr. HENmneKS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You aroYl native of wlmt State? 

Jir. IlENUiiteKs. State of Missouri, 

Chairman Walsh. And liow long have you lived in tlie State of Colorado? 

Mr. HENbRicKS. It will ho 27 years on tlie 16tli of next month. 

(’Imiriiiiin WAi.slt. Were you adinitled to the liar in this State? 

Mr. Hendricks. I have lieen, hut- 

Clialrmim WALSir (interrupting). But you were admitteil liefore you came 
here? 

Mr. Henuricks. Admitted in Mis.souri: ye.s; at I.exlngfon. 

riliairman Wai.ru. Practiced law nii tlie time during the time you have lived 
in tills State? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

(’linirmaii Wai.sh. I think you were district attorney of wliat district? 

Mr. HENmiTCKs. Tliird jiidleial district of the State of Colorado, 

Chairman Walsh. That includes what counties? 

Mr. HF.NbiiicK.s. It includes tlie counties of Las Animas, Huerfano, Bent, 
Prowers, and Baca—five counties. 

Chiiiriiian IValsh. Please desirlhe liriefly the duties of the district attorney. 

Mr. Hendricks. The dutie.s of the rilstrid attorney are to prosecute criminal 
cases when called uiion, to attend grand juries, to conduct the examination of 
witnesses before coroner’s juries, and as tlie general adviser of all county 
offleers In the five counties of the judicial district. 
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Chairman Wamh. I/St me ask yon to state tlinse pountiws again, 

Mr. Hendricks. Las Animas, Huerfano, Bent, Browers, ami Baca, eEtemling 
clear to the Kansas line. 

Chairmaa A\’aj.sh. Ho you iiave assistants nniler you? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

Clmirmun Walsh. How’ many? 

Mr. Hendricks. I liavo two in Trlnlilad, one in Walsenlmrg, one in Lamar, 
and one In Las Animas; no one in Baca. 

Cljuirman Walsh. Arc tliose assistants, oxcei't in the iast instanre, residents 
of the conniiej! which you mentioneil? 

Sir. IlEMmicK.s. Yes, sir; tiiey li\e in tlie counties where tliey jicrform their 
duties as a.s.sistants. 

CiLairman Walsh. Please state wliat step.s you took to proseeulo strikers or 
mine companies accused of violence prior to tlie arrival of tlie militia. 

Itir. IlENDiiTcKs. I tiKik all tlie steps 1 thougiit necessary. Wlienever com¬ 
plaint was mnde and I thouglit tiie evidence was sullicient, I prosecuted tlie case. 
If I thought it w'as not sufficient, I did not, 
f'hairman Walsh. Up to tlie time of tlie arrival of tlie militia, were ail 
alleged acts of violence investigated and information lodged where found iiece.s- 
sary in the ordinary course? 

Mr. Hendricks. I tliink they were, generally; yes, sir; tip to the time of tlie 
arrival of the militia. 

Uliairmiin tVAi.sn. From your investigation in Huerfano and Las Animas 
rouiilics, what can you state as to who were the aggressors in tlie nets of 
violence? 

Mr. Hendricks. I don’t believe T would lie in position to state lhat. Tliere 
wori' oinffieting .statements on lioth sides, ns always in a lawsuit. 

('’Iiairman Walsh. And there were acts of violence on lioth sides—cialniisl? 
Mr. Hendricks. Claimed arts of violence on both sides, and each side iinxiim.s 
to have all on the otiier side arresteii. 

(ihairniaii Walsh. Wliiit is Hie law briefly statisl as to tlie aiitliority of 
officials to deputize peace oHicers? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yon mean tlie sheriffs authority to deputize? 

Uiiairman Walsh. Yes; I guess lie is tlie only iieace officer in Hie county, 
isn't lie? 

.Mr. Hendricks. AVcll, tlioy liave constables, a lower grade of peace officer. 
Cliairman Walsh. He is the diicf peace officer? 

Jir. llENniiicKs. Ho Is ttie chief peace officer of the county. The sheriff has 
auHiority to appoint deputies. First, he has aiitliority to appoint an under- 
slii'i-iff, wlio really acts ns sheriff'. Tiien he lias authority, hy and with tlie 
consent, as I understand, of Hi(' board of county cnininissiniicrs. to appoint a 
ilmiled number of deputies for Hie purpose of la'rformiiig the duties of Hic 
sheriff, sucli as serving papers, and so forlli. He also lias imwer to call out a 
puss,’ coniitatns; and they have hcen exercising the luiMiorily of appointing 
large nniiibers of deputy sheriff’s wlienever an iiidiistrial tronlile arises. 

(ffiairinan Walsh, 'i’lieu, in otiier wor.ls, lie lias the general laiwers of slierlffs 
everywhere else? 

Mr. Hendricks. I tliink lie does. 

riiainiian Walsh. He can call out a posse coniitatus at Ids own commaial, 
of citizens, in case of tronlile? 

Mr. l]itNDiiicK,s. Yes, sir; and it is made a crime iiy citizens to refuse to join 
a posse comitatns wlieri requested liy Hie sheriff'? 

(tliairman M’at.rii. Has a posse comitatns ever laxin called out in your 
county or in Huerfano ('oiitdy'i 
Mr. nKNDEicK.s. Not that I ever heard of. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Now, what are Hie facts, as you know them, as to the 
deputy sheriffs, mine guards, or detectives, as deputy slierilfs in any of Hmse 
comities? 

Sfr. Hendricks. I only know io a gcniTal way, Mr. Walsh, that tlicre were 
a large number of them deputized by an examination of tlie records as testilieil 
to hy Mr. Farr. I tliink there were alioiit tliroe or tour hundred, and about 
that many or more in Tji.s Animas. 

(iliairman Wamh. His comity is Huerfano? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yos, sir. 

Chairman Wamii. And there was a like number or a gi-eater number- 

Mr. Hendricks. A greater iiumlier in our county. I tliink—Tais .Animas. 
Chairman Walsh. And did you observe it as it was going on—tlie appear¬ 
ance of the men? 
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Mr. Hendricks. Well, I would see those men that had hc'en appointed depu¬ 
ties; yes, sir. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Did they carry arms visibly? 

Mr. Hendricks. No; not show them; (tenerully ha<l a belt around them wdth 
a six-shooter in it, and a belt of cartriilRea. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Did you ever raise any question as to the character of the 
men or source of .supply? 

Mr. He.vdiucks. No, sir; I consIdertHl that l)eyond my jurisdiction; outside of 
my duties. ' ■ ■ 

Chairman Wai.sii. lyiiat was your first experience with the military authori¬ 
ties and conduct of their ofllcc? 

Mr. Hendiiicks. Tlie first experience I had witit llic military authorities 
wa.s on the day that they mari'lied to flie laidlow tent colmiy. I laid never 
met any of tlie ycntlcmen at all. I didn't know Con. Chase. He was pointed 
out to me, and I made myself known to Gen. Chase. We had had lots of 
trouble and turmoil down there, and I asstimed he was coming down there with 
Ills army for the purpose of assisting us in some manner; and after having 
made myself known to the general I told him I would like to sw liim some 
time at my ollice and go over the situation with liim. Ho said that lie would 
see me some time liefore he left tlie district. Tliat is all he ever said to me at 
lliat time. And the next time I laid anytliing to do with Gen. Chase was when 
he tlircateiied to arrest me and my ollice force for doing w'liat he said was a 
violation of Ids military orders, of which we had received no orders. I can 
explain liiat if .voii de.sire it explained. 

Chalrnian W.m.sii, I wish you would, please. What was the alleged viola¬ 
tion? 

Mr. IlENniiicKS. Four Mexican.s had committed an assault on a yonifg man 
by tin; name of Smith, I believe, at the JleLinighlln mine. Mr. Mcl.aiighliii 
was a hroflier-In-liiw of Gov. Amnions and a man who fn-quently eame into 
onr olTiee while tliese troulites were going on and seemed to be friendly to the 
oflice. A criminal comtilnint was Issued liy onr ollice. I tliiiik one of my depu¬ 
ties wrote it up and lod,gcd it witli tiie justice of the peace, Bowers, ami a 
warnint was issued for tlie arrest of tliese people. It seems as tlinugli at tliat 
time the slicrllt could not lie found to serve tliese papers, and Mr. McCnughiin 
had tlie military arrest tliese four d('fondaiils and liriiig them into town, and 
they were put in jail. Afterwards they were hroiiglit down before tlie justice 
of the pence and arraigned. Tliey were broiiglit down liy (iie civil autliorities, 
being In the comity jail (liey wore broiiglit down by tlio slicrifC or sonic of his 
olticers. We appeared at this preliminary examination before the justice of 
the peace for tlie juirpose of liaviiig tlie case si't for trial, and a bond was fixed 
in the sum of $500 for each of tliese defendants over our protest, because we 
thought a bond of tliat cliiinicter was too small for an ofl'i'iise of tliat kind; 
hut file juslice prevailed in tlie ease and fixed the bonds at .$500 each. The 
hand was given by tliese defendants and ncccpti'd and approved by tlie justice 
of the liqpce, and they were allowed to go on this lioiid until tlio day of trial. 
Of course, you gentleiiien tliat uiiderstnnd oriraiiial procedure will understand 
exactly wliat I mi'iin wlicii I say tliis. Gen. Cliase heard of tiiis it seems, 
iiiimediatcly, and it made liim very angry, and lie proeeixled to send out and 
to have these same men tliiit liad given tlie liond before the justice rearrested 
and thrown in jail; and tliat is when he cidicd np my son, who is one of my 
deputies, at my house—my residence, my home—and cursed and damned him 
awliile. 

Oliiiiniinn Wai,.sh. Over the telephone? 

Mr. Hemiricks. Yes, sir; and said lie was a great mind to throw tlie whole 
damn hunch in jail, and did start two details of officers to my house for the 
purpose of arresting my son and Mr. Ralston. Fortunately I was not at home 
at that time. I was down in the east end of the distrlott but it seems as 
though some of his officers knew Mr. Ralston in the Rpanish-Amerlean War. 
I can give you the names If you want them. They jirevalled on Gen. Chase 
not to send that detail over there and arrest these people, so they were not 
arrested at that time. A day or two after that Gen. Chase came Into my office 
Avhen I was present with one or two of his offleers, and I think some privates. 
He came In very angry and in a rude manner and stormed around and stated 
that the reason he did not arrest us on that occasion was because my son had 
apologized over the phone. I turned to the boy—he was sitting there—and 
asked him If he had apologized, and he said he had not, nor he didn’t propose to. 
Tliat seemed to make Gen. Chase pretty angry, and he got up and left the 
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office, nnd he has never been l)a('k since ns far as I know. So from that time on 
I had nothing to do with Gen. Chase during this whoie controversy. 

Chairman Walsh. During tiie entire controver.sy wer(? you seeking to carry 
out the duties of your office under the conslitution and iaw.s of the State? 

Mr. IlKNnaicKS. 1 did tiio very best 1 could, sir; and. I think file only 
reason that they were not carried out more fully was hocau.se of tlie attitude 
of Gen. Chase and his advisors, wtio said publicly Iti tlie courls, and to everybody 
else, as lias boon testified to since you iiave liooa iiere. that tliey considered 
theinselvo.s ahsolutely suproine down ttiere in Hint mililnr'y district, anil thetr 
orders iiad to lie obeyed. And tlioy froiinently made tlie statements in tlie 
courts—! liav(‘ lieard Mr. Bon.gldon make It in tlie trial id' Iiatieas I'ortnis cases 
that it was a matter of siiiiremo indltferonco to idm and llio cominanding 
general wliotlier or not a man or woman or cliild was guilty or innocent of 
any crime, it did.n't make any difrerenco to tiiem. 'I'liat tlie commanding 
otiieer iiad the rigid and power to put idm in jail and ket'p liiin fliere during 
ids pleasure; and sncli was done. 

Chairman W.M.sti. What was tlie attitude of the ordinary citizen in that, 
neighlmrhood wilti respect to that situation—tliose tliat were not engaged in 
the industrial conflict? 

Mr. IlKMuiicKs. Tito attitude of tlie citizen was to keep (piiet and not say 
inueli, because tliey were lialile to he tin-own in .iail; and prisoners tliat were 
thrown in jail down there were held ini-omnninicado. .\o one wished to enjoy 
that distiiietlon. Tliey did not .say imieli. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. So you say, us far as tlie eitizens wlio were net eoii- 
eernod in the controversy, wliy, they were simply in a stale of ri'iiressioii; llu-y 
took no part? 

Mr. IlKMiiiicKs. I don’t know of them taking any jiarl. (if enur.se. tliere was 
an intensely Intter feeling down there. 

(’hairman W.m.sh. Tliat is exaetly wliat I want to get at—what yen miglit 
eall the psycliology that injected itself. 

Mr. 1Ik.n'uiiick,s. Yes; people ex|)ected any ndintle sometldng to liaiiiam. 
Tliere was a tenseness about the situation Unit was appalling. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do flio people generally, like in otlier ]ilaci's, Iiave 
knowledge of the ordinary iiroce.ss of civil government? 

Mr. Hkmiiik'KS. Yes, sir. Tlie eiiil courts were open, and we tried eases, 
except wliere we wore prevented. T’here was one otlier liiing tluit it iiiigld, lie 
well for file eoiiimission to understand. I Iiad an nnderstanding, or my olUce 
iiad an understanding, witli the military aiitliorities, tlirongh Maj. Boughton, 
Capt. Dunks, and Caiit. Kmifli, wlio were eonducling tlie olliee iif the adjutant 
geni'ral. A great many peo[)le were arrested, ttnd peoide would come to me and ^ 
want tliein prosecuted. I would say, “Alt rigid, if I can get tlie evldimee I will ' 
proseeute tliem.” It was our understanding with the niilifary antliorlties of 
eoiirse, 1 didn’t have tins nnderstanding willi Gen. Cliase Imt willi the adju¬ 
tant’s oflieo. Tliey were taking tlie testimony of wilnessi's for a long time- 
several weel.;s—down lliore at pnlilic expense*, witli Ihe understanding that 1 was 
to have this testimony of various witm'sses as agifin.st various iiersons whom tho 
militia Imd placed lii jail for some suii|iosed erime or some erlme. I would 
go over after It occasioiiaily, and woidd meet (liein on Hie street nnd Inquirn 
alKiiit it nnd nlwavs got iirotnises imt never was aide to get liohl of that 
evidence! nnd never'tiave Ix'en up to this day, exceiit in one case, and that was 
the ease of the Peo|>Ie r. /.ancaiinelli, wlio iiad killed (leorge lii'lelier on the 
streets of Trinidad—a man against wlioin I iiad already tiled criinlnnl infor¬ 
mation nnd wlio is now in the Trinidad jail. I Investigated that, nnd tliat Is 
all tlie testimony I ever Iiad. 

(’hairman Walsh. Were you acquainted wiHi these parties? Bclclior was 

a mine guard? , 

Mr jlKNiuiTCKS. Bi'tclier was a Baldwin-Fells detective. I don t know 
whether he was a mine guard or not. I saw him around Trinidad all the time 


lie was tliere, ,, , , , 

Chnlrtntin W.m.sii. Had lie lieen in trouldc liefore? 

Mr. niiNDiiTCK.s. He came lu'ro from Wt'st Virginia-from the AVest Virginia 


*'CTinlroian AValsh. AVho was tlie defendniit In the ease—a miner? 

Jlr HENDmcKS. He was a foreigner; I suppose lie vfas a miner. I never saw 
idm lit tlie time, hut I think lie was a miner. . „ . , , . 

Chairman AVm.sh. Did the taking of this testimony liy the Judge advocate 
I'enernl nnd his staff in any way Impede the ordinary operations of your offleo 
witli respect to the prosecullou of crime? 
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Mr. IIicMwicKs. I tliink it diil, sir. In this way, heyausp to were never 
nl)le to yet that testimony. Now, I will state that, through the courtesy of 
Gapt. Danks, I was invited before the military coininisiion on one or two octa- 
slons, wheTe I was nliowwl to participate in the exaniiiiation of witnesses in a 
inuriler case. I afterwiu-ds tried that <'ase. It was a case wliere one striker 
had killed another at I.udlow strike colony. I tried tliat case and sent tliat 
fellow to the penitentiary for murder. And one or two otlier cases I was per¬ 
mitted to as.sl.st in tlio examination of witnt'sses. 

Cliairinan WAf.KTt. TiiC altorncy general of tlie State lias .supervisory control 
over .voiir ofliC(>, inis lie. in this State? 

Mr. Hn.MmicKs. I understand iiy virtue of a sniiri'ine court decision. lie lias a 
right to pro.secute any criminal case wtierein tlie district atioriiey could prowv 
cutft I don’t understand lie lias supervi.sory- 

Chairman AV.\r,.su (interrupting). But liis autliority is- 

Mr. IlKNDKiCKS (interrupting). Concurrent. I would call il. 

CImirnian W.M.sn (conlinuing). Concurrent, a.s jou would call it? 

Mr. HnNiitiicKS. Yes, .sir. 

Cliairman W.\t,sH. Wliat was tlie atlitnde of tlie judge adiocate general or of 
(lie military commission, generally S|ieakiiig. toward your oliice? 

Mr. IIkndiucks. Tiic attitude wa.s to ignoiv it, I tliink, as mu' li as possilde, 
I tliink, Mr. Walsh. 

Cliairman M'.M,.sit. You are (lie chief legal ollieer for iimt ili.sirict? 

Mr. IlKNiiitrcKs. I am in that capacity: yes. sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Jh'd ,vou consider iliat tlie ads of tli<‘ mililan' commi.ssion 
were lie.vond llieir propiT autliority down (hei-e in nceordaiice a illi tlie siatutes 
of nolorndo and the con.stitulion of llie Slate. 

Air. HKNaKicKs. t did. I consiih'r tliem an alisolnte violation of (lie constitu¬ 
tion of the Slate, whicli says tliat the military shall always lie in .strict .suliordi- 
imlion to tlie civil powers. That is what our coiistllutlon says. And they took 
tlie view that lliey were supreme. I took the viinv tliat tliey were not suiireine. 
And I do not believe tliat tliey were, Ik'cuiisi' after trying peojile and Iiearing 
all this testimony. I believe tlial tliey did not imiiosp any sentences. 

Cliairman W.it.sn. PIea.se stale wliat invesligaiion you conducled as to tlie 
figlit at I.udlow? 

Mr. TiKMiincKs, I was not in (hat county at lluit time, I was in Lamar, Colo., 
alsiut 1-10 or l.od miles ea.st of there. When I arrived home 1 a.ssisleii in I'on- 
dueting coroners’ in(inest.s, as one of my diitie.s, 

Cliairman W.vr.sil. Ui>on tlie bodies- 

Mr. HKNauK KS. Cpon I lie Isidies of Tlkas, Fvler, and tliose I wo women anil 
liltle eliildren, I don’t rememher tlielr mniies; I can't remcmlier llicai. 

Ciiairman W.M..SII. Hid yon arrive at any conclusion ns to alio were tlie ag- 
gres,sora at Ludlow on April 20? 

Mr. llKxnKicKR. Well. I wisli to say tliat I was not allowwl to eomplote tlie 
eondiu’t of that coroner'.s irapiest. 

Chairman AV.M.sir. .Inst .state the eirenmsIaneoR. if yon plea.so? 

Mr. IlENDmcics. AVe teleplioned out to tlie eoimnanding oliieer, I tliink Maj. 
Hanii-ock, and got iiermissioii to come out mill look over I lie ground. AA'ent out 
with J!r. Sipe, wlio wa.s tlie coroner and looked over (lie sltinitlnn and got soiik* 
witnesses; went out later willi a coroner’s jury, wliich was selectai in Trini¬ 
dad. and ex.imined quite a mimlier of wilnes.ses, citizens. AA'e desired to ex¬ 
amine some of Hie military oilicluis. Tliey did not want to come to Trinidad, 
so we thouglit we would eonduet the exnmlnalioii out tliere, ami it was agreeil 
hy Maj. Boughton tliat we niiglit do so. AA'e waiteil around there until late 
in Hie afternoon, and it wa.s cold at Hie tent, and dl.sena.sed tlie situation. 
Finally, Maj. Boughfmi tliouglit it was niHior an iinpri'eedentcd thing that tlie 
civil auHioritiea should come out tliere and examine military oflk'ers, and he 
requesiwl that lie be perniitt«l to condnet Hint examinatiou, Hiat I retire; and I 
did retire from eondneting the examinatiou any fiirtlier. AA liat was done at 
tliat time, I don’t know. 

Cliairman AALvt.sii. AA'ere you aide to arrive at any conclnslou ns to wiin were 
tlie aggre.s.sora at Ludlow? 

Mr. Hkndtiicks. AA’Iiy. I have my own opinion ahnnt that, but T don't think 
it would lie wortli iiii.i iliing to this coniuilttee. 

Clialrmiin AA'.tiJ<H. WeiM you able to get Hie attituile of tlie eomniuntty gen¬ 
erally? 

Mr. Hkkiirickr. Kaeii side claims the oilier .side startl'd tlie fight. I don’t 
know. I wouldn’t like to exiavss an opinion, 
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Chairman Wai^h. You wouldn’t llUo to express an opinion? 

Mr. Hendricks. I don’t know who started it. 

Cimlrman Walsh. How Is Hint? 

Mr. Hendricks. I wasn’t there, and I don’t know who started it. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease state what steps you liave taken to virosecute pt'f: 
sons alleged to be guilty of luunieides. arson, or oilier crimes following tiie 
Ludlow battle? 

Mr. Hendricks. ThcTe was a grand Jury railed soon after that, in December, 
at which the attnrney general of the State was pri'sent niost of the time. A 
great many witnesses were examined, hut very few indictments were filed, 
were found by this grand jury. Tliere liave lii'eii numerous informal ions, 
criminal informations, filed for all sorts of ci'iino; tlie docket is full of ca.ses, 
hut most of tiiem have been enntinued iiecause the attorni'y tur the defendant 
and the assnciale attnrney for the iiriisecution in those cases liave insisted tlmt 

conditions wei’e sucli tliat tiie cases .sliouid not lie trhsl owing to ” ' ■'.. 

public prejudice and pulillc opinion. 

Cliairmaii W.m.sh. Are tliere siiecial prosecutors in a majm-ily 
in tliese ca.se.s Unit grew nut of tiie iniluslriat ili,>turliances; 

Mr. llENDiiiCKS. I lielieve in .all of tiiem. 

(.Jliairman Walsh. Who is tlio special iirosecnior? 

Mr. Hendricks. .Ttiilge Noiilicntt is willi me in tliose cases. 

Dliairman Walsh. And in all of tlio cases in this ili.strictV 
Mr Henduicks. f believe so, all Hint grew nut of Hie iinhistrial strike. 
(Jlmirman Walsh. Wliat is lli<‘ l•llstolll, Hie law aliuut tiie appoiiitineat of 
special pnisectilors in (liese cases? 

Mr. IIEMIIHCKN. Tlicy arc not aiipointed. 

Cliainnan Wal.sii. Is it Just a matter- 

Mr. HENnKU K.s. It is si;n|ily n matter of courtesy. 

Cliairinan Walsh, fpon Hic part of tlic prosecutor? 

Mr. lln.NiiiucK.s. Take, for iiisiaiice, .imige Norllii nlt’s case. He is employed 
liv Hie operators, Tliev come to me and say, “ I bave lieen eiiiployed to assist 
you in Hiis matter:” a'nd 1 usuall.v say, “I am always glad to get lielp ill all 
cases of tills Itind.” I very seldom say no. . 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Wlieii Hie spi'cial prosecutors are alloweil, wlmt part Is 
usuallv lakea hv Hie special prosecutor? 
klr.'HEMimi'KS. Well, I generally |iiit as mncli work on liim as I can. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Has lie Hie riglit at Hmse Hnies lo open e.inl close tiio 
—make tiie opening slalement iinil the closing argiimeiil? 

Mr. Hendiiick.s. In no case tlial 1 liave lieeii in willi a speci.il proseiaUor lias 
Hint ever lieen so. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. You do Hint yourself? 

Mr. Hendihcks. Yes, sir. 

Clinirnnin Walsh. Itoes he discover Hie wd nesses? 

Mr. HENmucKS. I usually leave Hml iiioslly to Hieni.. 

Cliiiirmaii Wal.sii. And in examining witnesses, how is it? 

Mr Hendricks. That is divided. We divide Hint work up. , , ,, 

Cliainnan M ai.sh. Does Hial praelice eaiise nn.\ pnMialiee on Hie liarl ol the 
defendants or tlieir fi'iend.s or tiie iicolde generally? 

Mr. HeiNUUICks. I think it does. 

Clniirnmn Walsh. Is it or is it not a smiive of irritation wlien Hiese pnieliees 
are going on? 

Mr Hendricks. I think it is as to tlio.so peoplic 

Cliairman Walsh. What lia.s lii'eii your experiei.co ill iiroseeuling nutie guards 
nccn.sed of murder and otlier crimes .at Wnlsenlinrg? 

Mr. IlENM'.lcK.s. Not lieen .satisfactory. 

Cliairman 'Walsh. And what seems I.) iie Hie trouble? 

Air liENDUtcKs. Well, tliey liave generally lieen iicqnilteil on Hie tlieory that 
tliey are officers and in llie performance of tlieir duty, and it Ims liinm liard to 
convict tluit clas.s of people. 

Chairniaii AValsh. How is Hie .iiiry selee ed? ,, , „ 

Mr. Hendricks. Vdell, the Jury is .seleelod—you moan, how are Hie clndiengiis 

"'cha'inmiii Walsh. How is it .selected; how i.s tlio panel selected? 

Mr Hendricks. Oh; the panel is drawn, the regular iianel, liy tiie county 
clerk of the district court in the presence of the sheriff out of u box from name.s 
tliat are put In there tiy tlie county oominissiouers. 

C’lminnuu Walsh. How many uaiues? 
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Mr. IlENDBicKS. DepenillnK upon the number of people In the county. 

Chairnmn Walsh. In WnlsenburR? 

Mr. IlENBBirKs. I think about 300. 

Clmlrnum Walsh. Three hundretl names? 

Mr. Hendbicks. I think it is 300. 1 liave nothing to do with drawing the 
jury, no more tiiun you have. 

(.'Iiairman Wai.sh. Well, is tlie method of selecting the jurors—the panei of 
jurors—.satisfactory in the main? 

Mr. Hendbicks. The tlieory is satisfactory, but in practice it has not been 
satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. How many Inhaliitants arc there in Huerfano County— 
how many legal jurymen—would you say? 

Mr. Hendbicks. I wouliln’t be able to tell yon that, Mr. Walsh; I don't know; 
Iwo or three thousand, I suppose. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a voting population of how many? 

Jlr. HE-NDBU K.S. I should say four or live thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. About 5,(K)0, I think the sheriff said here the otlier day. 
Isn't that rather a snadl nuinlior of jurymen to place in a wheid to select a panel 
from—Id jxT cent of the qualified jurors? 

Mr. Hendbicks. Yes, sii-; hut we niiisl do those things according to law. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is tliere a statute? 

Mr. HENimicK.s. There is a statute which .says how many you liave got to put 
in, lia.sed on the population. 

Chairman IYalsh. Then a discretion is exercised by the county commis¬ 
sioners? 

.Mr. Hendbicks. ,Tust what names to put in? 

Chairniaii Wal.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Hendbick.s. I assume that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any particular inilivlduals or corporations have any 
influence in those counties, or any of them in the soleetlng of county commls- 
.siouers? 

Mr. Hendricks. Oh, I presume they do; yes, sir; like they do everywliere else 
at (‘lections. I assume they know whom tliey want to elect. 

(tlialrman Walsh. Do the mining compani(‘S participate in politics? 

Jfr. Hendbicks. A great many times they do; yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the labor unions participate in politics? 

Mr. Hendbicks. I'es; they do. -s 

Chairman IYalsh. Do one .side or the other at times have their friends on the 
board of county commissioners? 

.Air. Hendbicks. I think they do; yes, sir. 

(Tiairman Walsh. How many county commissioners are there? 

Mr. Hendbicks. 'I’hri'o in each county, 

Chalrmtin Walsh. Well, then, it the county commissioners, with a small 
panel like that, under the law are the friends of either side, the trial of criminal 
cases can be practically controlled, can it not? 

Mr. Hendricks. Not through tliat means so much as through the means of 
getting special venires. 

Chairman Walsii. Ti'il ns how lhat is done. 

Mr. Hendbick-.s. Well, when tlie regular panel is exliausted for any means, 
or any part of It, by challenge for cause or peremptory chidlenge. a special 
vcnir(j Is handed to ttie sheriff for the new panel, and there is wlicre the trouble 
comes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does tlie .sheriff have absolute control in the selection? 

• Mr. Henobicks. Ahsointo. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the regular panel usualiy exhausted in these cases grow¬ 
ing out of Industrial disputes? 

Mr. Hendbicks. Tliey arc In capital cases; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In practicnliy nil of them? 

l\Ir. Hendbicks. I think so; in most of them. 

Chniminn Walsh. Now, then- 

Mr. Hendbicks. That is, if yon desire and think it is proper—we have 15 
challenges on a aide in capital I’ases in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It a matter of agreement for both sides? 

Mr. Hendricks. No. sir; that la the statute. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you mean by saying “ if yon desire and think 
it is proper ”? 

Mr. He.ndiiicks. Perhaps you won’t want to use all of those challenges. 
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Clininnnn Walsh. But I say In case both shies exhaust the challenges, there 
Is no other way to get Jurymen except in this way that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Hendbicks. No way 1 know of, unless tiie court should order another 
panel drawn from the box, which 1 htive never seen done in the 27 years I 
have practiced law In this State. 

(Ihalrman Walsh. Do you draw panels, or have panels been drawn in which 
a large proportion of them were non-Englisii-snealilng Jurors? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes; practically all of tlieiii are noiiEnglisli speaking in 
Huerfano County. 

Cliairman Walsh. In Huerfano County? 

Mr. Hendricks. A gretit many of tlie terms. Some terms tliere are Americans. 

Cliairman Walsh. And has there been any cas(> lately, or some cases, wlmre 
it was said 11 of them were non-Knglish speaking, of tlie juroi's? 1 don't re¬ 
call tile name of tlie defendant. 

Mr. Henduicks. That was tlie Seveiitli Streid case, 1 lieliei'e, li'ied not long 
ago in Walsenburg. 

Cliairman Walsh. What was tlie charge in (liat case? 

Jlr. Hendricks. That was murder. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Who was tlie defendant? 

Mr. Hendricks. Oh, tliere were live defendants—five di'piily siieriffs. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of the case? 

Mr. Hendricks. They were found not guilty by the Jury. 

Cliairman W.ilsh. And how many of the jury were found noii-Eiiglish speak¬ 
ing? 

Mr. He.mirkks. Well, I will explain tliat. There were 11 Jlexicaiis on tlie 
Jury and 1 American. Tlie case was tried tlirongii an iiilerpreter. I don't 
know how many of tliose Mexicans spoke Englisli, but there wen,' 11 Mexicans 
on tile jury and 1 American. Some of tliem porliups understood some English, 
hut you iia'd to use an interpreter Just tlie same. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are tlie Jurors in tins State instructed in writing? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir; liefori' arguiiient. 

Cliairman Walsh. Before argument? 

Mr. Hendricks. Ye.s, sir. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. .And were tliose iiistnalions in that case more or h's.s 
voluminous? 

Jtr. Hendricks. Such as are ordinarily given in a murder ease, tlie set in- 
.striiclions in lids Slate. 

Cliairman Wai,.sh. Are tliey nil read liy tlie judge? 

Jlr. Hendricks. They are read liy tlie judge and iiilerpreted, liy an iiilerpreter 
to Hie Jury. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Aliout liow niiiiiy iiistruetioiis would lie giviai iii a homicide 


A I r 1 • 1 • 

Mr. Hendricks. Tliere would ho about IS to 2o instructions, I tliiiik, iii an 
ordinary lioiiiicide caso. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliose are read liy an interpreter? 

Mr. Hendricks. Bead liy the judge to the iiiterpretei', and the Interpreter 
Interprets tliem to tlie Jury. ... . 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, liow long was the jury out iii tins case wliere these 
live men were oii'trial? ... , , , . . 

Jlr. Hendricks. Between two mid a lialf and lliive lioiirs, as I understand It. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tlie eomimmity satislled witli tlie result of the ease? 


Mr. Heniiuickk. I don't tliiiik it was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat lias lieeii your experience as to tlie participating of 
coal-mining companies in politics in tlie district? 

Mr Hendricks. 1 liave taken very little interest In pohtie.s mysell, sir, and I 
only know in a general way what I have liearil and read about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tills your first term as district attorney? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir; the first term as district attorney, Imt it is not tlie 
first olliee I have ever licld. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat otlier ofiieer liave you hold? 

Mr Hendricks. I have held some minor ofilces. In 1890—.4 years ago I 
think it was—I was n inemlier of the elglith general assembly of tills State. I 
was deputy district attorney on two occasions when I first came to tlie State In 
the early eighties, 1887, 1888, 1889, and along early in the nineties, and city 

iittornev of Trinidad two years. , . , 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a feeling in the eomimitilly—n general feeling In 
the" community—that the courts of the States—the courts In these coal fields— 
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do not properly function in times when there are no Industrial disputes going 
on, due to the fact that one side or the other has control of the officials? 

Mr. Hendkicks. That has been the charge, yes .sir; but I don’t know whether 
It is true or not. 

Chairniun Wai.sh. You have nhsorved the facts with relation to the bringing 
of iiersonal-injury suits in these counties, have you? 

Mr. HE.NnaicKs. Yes, sir; pretty clo.sely. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlie district clerk read to us liere the other ilay and also 
stated in tliat connection tiiat tliere liad l»een no recoveries against mining com¬ 
panies in Huerfano County for ’23 years. Is tliat a fact that is generally 
known? 

Mr. Hendricks. Tliat is a fact generally iallitsl of to be true. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is It commented upon? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Do llie people generally believe that tlie courts are fair? 

Mr. Hendricks. I will state tins, Mr. Wtilsli: Ttie district judge that we laid 
prior to tlie present judge was on tlie district liencliot tlie tliird judicial district 
for over .si.v years. 

Commissioner Wf.in.stock. State or Federal? 

Mr. Hendricks. State; and lliere never was a personal-injury suit went to 
the jury tliat I am aware of, I lliink I am absolutely correi'l in tins—as long 
us lie was on tlie liencli. I lane liad some personal experiences of iiiy own. I 
could never get one to tlie jury, and I don’t tliink any otlier law.ier ever siic- 
ceedeti. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner l.cnnon asks, did tlie court lake lliem out ol' 
the liaiids of tlie jury liy peremptory inslriictioii? 

Mr. IIkniiricks. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat slate of mind, if you olrservcd, lia.s that produced 
among tlie iwople? 

Mr, Hemikicks. Tliey just tliouglit that it was useless to bring any .suits of 
tills cliaracter. Sonic of tlie attorneys would liring tlieir suits in Denver or 
Piielilo in order to gel away from tliose two comities wlierever po,ssilile. if tiiey 
could get .service, in order to get lliem into court. ''I’liat class of ca.ses—I li.seil 
to try a great many of them my.self—that class of cases lias practically vanisiied 
from the court docket.s of tliose two counties, liccause tlie people ttiink it is use¬ 
less to bring tliein. 

Commissioner Garrei.so.n. Tii tiie face of (lie conditions you liave slated, Jlr. 
ITcndricks, do you suli.scrlbe to tlie statement tliat was made liefore this com- 
inis.sion tliat tliere was no imlnstrial uiire.st in tliat territory? 

Mr. Hendricks. I do not. I tliink tliere is nnicli miresl and lias liceii for a 
long time. 

Commissioner (tAunuT.soN. I.ar.gely Iracieilile to tlic very melliods tliat you 
dcscrilie? 

Mr. Hendricks. I tlunk so; tiiat is my oiiinion. sir. 

Comnikssioner Gariietson. In regard to men lieing lield incommunicado. For 
how long a perils! were men held iiiconimunlcado during tlie iieriod of military 
rule? 

Mr. Hendrick.s. I understand all the lime tliey acre in jail. Tliat lias Iiecn 
testifled to liere tis lieing from 40 to 53 days. 

Commissioner Oaiiuet.son. Y'oit are familiar wltli the Mexican law in regard 
to Iiolding men incommunicado for ii period? 

Mr. HENDRirK.s. I think It is two da.vs. 

Coininissioner CiArretson. Seventy-two lioiirs. 

Mr. Hendhicks. Seventy-two lioiirs; yes, air. 

Coiiiinissioncr Gaisretson. Have yon knowledge as to wlietlier the State De¬ 
partment of tlii.a Government lias protested time after time against the de¬ 
tention of American citizens for over tliat iieriod? 

Mr. Hendricks. I liave a general knowledge through tlie iiuldic pres.s, is alt 
on the subject. 

Commissioner C!arret.son. I.s it lawful to hold a man in tliat manner under 
regular civil process here? 

Mr. Hendricks. Well, if lie is held incommunicado? 

Commissioner Gahret.son. Yes. 

Mr. Hendricks. I don’t think so, although it Is sometimes done, frequently 
done. I tliliiU a man put in jail has a right to counsel witliiii a reasonable 
time and should be able lo see ids attorney If he wants one. 
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Cioimaissioner Garretson. In these interpretutions between the juiltte and the 
jnry and between the witnesses and tlie jury has tlie accused a voice in the 
selection of the interpreter V 

Mr, Hendricks. No, sir; tlie court appoints.tlie inlerpreter tlie same as lie 
does any other ofBi'er. 

CGiiiuilssioiier Gakuet.son. From your own experienia;, does it partake of tlie 
farcical to surround a jiny witii legal restrictions for a fair trial and then con¬ 
vey all the informuttoii to tlie jury tlirougli a cliaiinel tliat is not eiiiiallj- 
guarded? 

Mr. Henduicks. It iji a very cumlier.soiiie iikhIo. In some cases we Iiave two 
interpreters, one Italian and one ^lexican, or jirolialily a .Tali or a Cirnianian 
or a Montenegrin, and so it goes tlirougli two or tliree iiiierpreiers before it 
gets to tlie jury, and wlien it does got to tlie jury I don't tldiik the jury knows 
wliat i.s said or anybody else. 

Coiuiiiissioner tl.uuiKrso.N. Nor the acciiseil d'WS not know wliellier the tes¬ 
timony has lieen properly presented or not? 

Mr. Henduicks. No, sir; I don't lliiiik so. It is very liarii to get a transla¬ 
tion made correctly, to get ideas conveyeil tiirougii an interpreter from one 
language to another so as to get the tiling InteHigilile. 

Comiiii.ssiouer G.vui!i;tso.\. Nor to make allowances f.ir variations in vernac¬ 
ular? 

Mr. HENnmcK.s. Yes. 

Commissioner Garhetson. tVlieii you were allowed to appear licfore tin- mili¬ 
tary coinmi.sslnn, or wlmiever it was, llic impiiry- 

Mr. Henwiicks. The military cmimiissinn. 

Commissioner CiAnKtn.soN teontiiuiingl. And exnniine witnesses witli rofer- 
enc(‘ to tlie crime charged against people lliey laid in jail, were you, as dis¬ 
trict attorney—was it made apparent lo \on, yon were allowed tlicre as a rigid, 
or were you allowed there tlirougli courtesy? 

Mr. 1 Iem)KIC'K.s. I think it was tlirougli courtesy. 

Coiiimi.ssioiier (lAitiiEtso.N. You considered it so'; 

Mr. Henduicks. I would considm' il so. 

Conmiissioner IVeixstock. .Inst one (iiieslimi. Who is tin' rniid judge as to 
wlietlier the military iii tlie time of labor disturbances is or is noi supreme ia 
Colorado? 

Jlr. He.ndukk.s. Tlie .supreme couri. I sliould say, 

Commissiiiiier Wkin.si’ock. Has t!i.:‘ supremo court rendered any decision on 
that point? 

Mr. Henduicks. Tliey have rendered a decision callisl “ In re Moyer en.se," 
wliicli the military aatliorilies si-em to tliiiik gives tliem absolute rigid in tlie 
lircinises to do anything they want to with reference to detaining people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you famiihir witli Unit decision'; 

Mr. Heniikuks. It 1ms been a Imig time shin' I renii If. 

Cnmmissioner Weinstock. Can you give n reference to_ii? 

Mr. HnM)UieK.s. Tliirty-lifth Colorado Ku)irenie Court lleporls. 

Ctialrmnn Walsh. We' have it togellier witli tlie dissi.utiag opinion, and a 
very concise lirief on the iiuestion. 

Commissinner Weinstock. As I understand it, itlr. Hendricks, tin- decision 
of the supreme court, until it is reversed, is the law of tlie land? 

Mr. Hundihcks. It is supposed to be the law nf llio J^tate; yes, sir; it is tlie 
law of tlie State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under tliose cireumstances tliat is tlie law, then, 
in Colorado? 

Mr. Hendricks. Ye.s, .sir; providing the fuels of tliis .strike situation bring 
it within the facts of that case, wliich is dl.spatwi. TImt Is wliere tlie trouldi' 
has been in tlie case, whetlier there was a proclamation issued and slgneil by 
tlie governor declaring martial law in this case or tlicrc was not. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Your decision, then, is tliat martial law had not 
licen legally declared l>y Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Hendricks. I am saying, Mr. Weinstmk, tliat is tlie iiosition of the one 
side, wliile tlie otlier side claims It was. I Imveii't taken any position on it, 
myself. 

Commissioner Weinnstock. If tlie goveriwir of tlie State had declared niartial 
law, there mtainly must be evidence of it, would tliat not lie the fact? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes. 
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Conmiissioncr Weixstock. You say you have seen no evidence of the gov¬ 
ernor having declared martial law? 

Mr. IlE.vDniCKs. I didn’t say that I had seen no evidence. 

Ooimnissloner Weinstock. Then I misunderstood you. What Is your posi¬ 
tion in the matter? 

Mr. Hendiucks. I say I haven’t taken any position on that proposition, 
because it didn’t concern me. Rut I say In this matter, when there was a 
haheas corpus proceeding where they had people In Jail In Trinidad, Mr. 
Hawkins, who repre.sented the mine workers’ union, pleaded for a writ of 
hahea.s corpus, that these men were in there, and JlaJ. Roughton, who repre¬ 
sented the military authorities, came in to defend and claimed it did not 
make any difference whether they were guilty or Innocent, that they had a 
right to hold them and that therefore a writ of habeas corpus wouldn't be 
prevailing in thi.s Stale under the Moyer decision. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. There wa.s a clean-cut issue between you, repre¬ 
senting the civil autlmrities-- 

Mr. HK.vmucKs. I didn’t represent anybody. 

Commissioner Wein.stock (continuing). And MaJ. Roughton, representing the 
military? 

Mr. HENDKICK.S I didn't represent anybody in the case. I wasn’t In the 
case. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Rut I understood you- 

Jlr. IlEMuticKS. Mr. Hawkins, I say, represented the mine workers and 
handled that side of the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understood you to say a little while ago that 
you witlidrew from the case because MaJ. Roughton objected. Didn’t you 
le.stlfy to that effect within the last 13 or 20 minutes'/ 

Jlr. I-lENaiiicKS. A coroner's Jury. That wa.s a ('(a'oner’s inquest held at 
I.udloAv, because he olijected to the civil authorities examining military oflicera, 
claiming tliat we had no right to do it. 

g'ommissioner Weinstock. This commlsaimi is interested, T think. In know¬ 
ing at this time whetlier or not the Slate of Colorado, or at least the strike 
zone, was or was not legally under martial law. 

Jlr. Henduick.s. Tlint is a question that is di.sputed by the parties engaged 
in this controversy and has never been settled. 

(iommissioner Weinstock. How can tliat be determined to the satisfaction of 
this commission? 

Jlr. IlEN'iimcKs. T think you will have to determine that yourself, or the 
supreme court of tlie Stale. I don’t think anybody knows whetlier martial law 
was ih'clari'd or not. I don't. I wired the governor two or three times, I have 
copies of telegrams asking plainly and exiilicitly to phaise to state to me, 
that I desired to know in my ollieial capaeily whether or not he had declared 
martial law in Colorado, and got back: “ See Gen. Chase,” on two different 
occasions. 

(Jlr. Hendricks later submitted cojiies of telegrams, military orders, and 
letters, which appear as “ Hisidricks cxhiliit.”) 

ChaiiTuan Wai.sii. We must have perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 
I’lease preserve order. 

Cianmissioner Len.non. In the case you sixike of, of the trial of five men, 
were there any deputy sheriffs acting as Jurors In that case? 

Jlr. nENi)iiirK.s. I don't know whether there was or not, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Any mine guards? 

Jlr. Hen'diucks. Not to my knowledge, I did not inti'iid to leave any on. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What Is the situation In your district, particularly 
in Ras Animas and Huerfano Counties, as to the constitutional right to exercise 
free speech and a free press—I do not mean while this fracas has been going 
on, but In the years gone by when there was no industrial conflict? 

Mr. HENDRirKS. I think that has lieen allowed, sir. People could speak and 
write what they pleased without any interference; that is. In Trinidad. I 
do not know about those camps. I do not go to them; very rarely ever go to 
those camps. 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is known as union agitators—were they per¬ 
mitted to speek freely in Trinidad at any time they might come there? 

Mr. Henokicks. I never heard of one speaking on the streets, except Mother 
Jones. I believe slie spoke there. I never heard her, though. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was she prevented from speaking more than one 
time? 
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Mr. Hendricks. I <1o not know thflt she ever wes. 

('hiilrinan Walsh. That Is all. You may be excused. 

(At 4.35 p. m., Friday, December 11, the commission adjourned until to¬ 
morrow, Saturday, December 12, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Denver, Coixt., fiiiturduy, DcccmlK-r H, JiU.'i—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Halhird, (I'Conm'll, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Welnstock, and llarriman. 

Chairman WAi-sti. The commission will please l)e Iti ord(>r. 

It Is duo to the witnesses and the others who have beeti ko|il waiting this 
morninR for us to say that the commission was compelled to hold an executive 
session, which lias lasted loiiijer tlian expected. 

Kobert Young. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. EOBEET YOITNO. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Give your name (o tlie reporter. 

Mr. Youno. Ilobert Young. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. .\nil yiai reside where? 

Mr. Youno. Walsenhnrg, Colo. 

Commis.sioner O'Connell. Walseiiburg? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Wliat Is your business? 

Mr. Young. Minor. 

Ciaumissloner O’Connell. Miner? 

Mr. Young. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnei.l. For what company are you now ivorkiug? 

Mr. Young. 1 liaven't worked none for any lor two years. 

Commissioner O’Conne.i.t.. What are you doing now? 

Mr. Young. I ain’t doing anything. 

Commissioner OT'on xia i.. What company did you last worl; for? 

Mr. Young. C. P. & I. t.'o. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At wliat mine? 

Mr. Young. Walsen. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Were you a pit lioss IIii'U? 

Mr. Y'oung. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were ycai in a posiiion of aulliority at all? 

Mr. Young. Not under tlie C. F. A I. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell, .fust pilch your voice a little Idglier. What oilier 
companies iiave you worked for? 

Mr. Yot'.NO. I worked for the Victor-Amerieau and (he Cedar Hill Coal & 
Coke (.'o.: 1 held positions tiniler linth of those eompani/'s. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. You have lield posilioiis under both of them? 

Mr. Young. Y’es; mine foreiiian. . 

Commissioner O’CiiNNEi.i,. Night foreman? 

Mr. Young. Mine foreman. 

Commi.ssioncr O’Connell. Mine foreman? 

Mr. Yoiing. Y'es, sir. I owned a third lease in the Caiiyiai Coal Co.; I 
superintended for the lilack Canyon Fuel Co,; I leased from (lie Cnion Coal 
& Coke Co. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t,. How long have yon lived in t.olorado? 

Mr. Young. I came Iiere in 1,S97. 

Conimissionor O’Connell. From where? 

Mr. Young. Ohio. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnkll. Did you work as a miner in Oliio? 

Mr. Young. As a mine foreman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat class of workers are employed around the 
mines besides tlie miners? 

Mr YotTNG. Well, do you mean Inside of the mine? 

Omimlssioner O’Gonnell. All around; what otirer skilled workmen are 
employed? 

Mr. Young. Track layers, tlmbermen, drivers, raaehine runners, pumpers, 
and a few utility men. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. Who looks after tlio matter of seenrlng the mate¬ 
rial for the men who put In the timbers and does that safety work around the 
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Mr. Totjkg. A.S a rule, the luine foreman would during my time. 

Comml.ssloner O’Conneix. Did you experience any difficulty In securing 
proper material to make the mine safe? 

Mf Youno. Sometimes I did when I was a miner. 

(iominisslouor O'Oonnei.i.. Just explain to tlie commission. 

Mr. Young. Well. In regard to gettiug the props of proper length, ties for 
laying the track wltli. and rails; it wius sometimes very hard to get them the 
proi>er lengths, that is. the mine i)ropa. and sometimes very hard to get the rails 
to lay the tracks handily, and that caused lots of dissatisfaction sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Cox nem.. Did accidents occur t)ecause of not having an op¬ 
portunity, or not gctliag material to put in props of the proper length? 

Mr. Young. Well, I would lay it iirinci[tally to them conditions timt existed. 
I might state riglit hero that nearly all my experience was—that In all ray 
mine experience as a mine foreman, botli in the State of Oliio and the State of 
Colorado, I never hud a man cri|)|)led In a mine or killeil. I had two or three 
men get killed witli rtinaway triits, hut not wllli rock. 

Commissioner O'CoxNKi.r.. Are you a member of a union? 

Mr. Young. I am not. 

(iommlssioner o'Conxeu,. Were you ever a memlier of tlie Jline Workers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Young. I was; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Co.xNior.i.. How long ago? 

Mr. Young. t'Cventeen years !igo. 1 have never Iteen a inoralter of a union in 
Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Co.x.xell. Have you had any dealings with organized labor, 
ns a mine foreman? 

Mr. Y’ouno. Yes. sir; in Oliio. I liad; it was all unionized lalior tliere. 

Commissioner O’CoxxEr.r.. Do you know anytliing idiont wlietlier tlie men 
were prevented or slopped in any way from joining tlie union iiere in Colorado? 

Mr. Young. Tlie unions? 

Commissioner (I’Connei.i.. Y’es; was tbere anything done [ireveiit a man 
from Joining the union if lie wanted to? 

Mr. Y^oriNO. Why. my friend, if he was tliougbt to l>e a union niiiii, if lie lit 
in any of the Colorado camps, it was good-liy lor tliiit union man. He would 
have to move; tliey would not leave liim light. 

Commis-sioiu'r O’Cox.xKr.i.. Wliat metiiods were adopliMl io kee|) I rack of tlie 
tiiiion men tliat came into tlie camp, as to whetlier tliey were or were not iiieni- 
ber.s of the union? 

Mr. Y’oung. You take these iiig camps and lliere are always a lol of sleutlis. 

Commissioner O’Connhi.l. Tliat is, yon mean deleclives? 

Mr. Young. Evidence men, or wliatever you call tliem. and if a stranger goes 
in there tliey get after lilni to lind Ids Imslness right away. I can cite yon to 
one Instiince tliat happened to myself at the Walsen camp. 

I had worked at tlie Robinson mine about a year, and I quit, and I am very 
well acquainted there. I had not been around the camii for aliout probably a 
month wlien a friend of mine ^iinl I, and I had a son, an electrician up there 
at that time. I was very well acquainted with tlie su|g'rintendent and the 
officers up there, and as I went up there. I was goiiyg over toward the power¬ 
house, and I seen a fellow coming from tlie office, and I said to tliis friend of 
mine. Turner, “ Here is a fellow coming over to find out wlio we arc." He was 
a stranger there, but a nice fellow, and be came over tliere and talked to us 
and asked u.s it we were acquainted there, and I kind of joshal him at first, 
and I said, “ Y’es.” He said, “Do yon work Iiere?” “No. sir,” I said, “but I 
have workwl here.” He said, “ Who do you know? ” I .said, “ Practically every¬ 
body here." There was an old gentleman in the power house by the name of 
Ball, who was sitting out on tlie [lorch. and he holloed over to me, “Hello, 
Bob,” and I said, “ Hello,” and I left and went away from there, and after I 
left there I went to .see my son—they were putting up a new transformer house, 
and he took me around and showed it to me. And when I left my boy, I think 
this man’s name was Itenncls, and he went to my boy and Inquired all about 
me, but at that time I thought this Rennela was a perfect gentlenuin, he was a 
nice fellow. I met him several times after that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Did .vou leave the mine before the strike occurred? 

Mr. Young. Yes; I hadn’t been In the mine for a year before the strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why did you leave the mine? 

Mr. Young. Why, sir; I got knocked out, as the saying Is. I got in a place 
where the air was pretty foul, and I could not stand it. I was getting a little 
up In years at the time. ' 
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Commissioner O’CosxiiLi.. Kid you Icaye of your oivn accord? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commls-sioner O’CoNXEt.r,. You were not di.smissed from ilio mine? 

Mr. You.n’o. Oil, no; I never was dismissed in my life. 

Commissioner O'Conn'Ei.i,. You figured your liealtli was affected liy work¬ 
ing in the mine? 

Mr. Yor.xo. Yes; to tie honest aliout it. I have worked in some very foul 
nir in my time In the mines. 1 have been in the mines for over 4(1 years. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.i.. How did the condition of tlie mines in (Colorado 
compare witli the conditions under wliicli you worked in Oliio In tlie mines? 

Mr. Young. AVell, sir, ttie last mining work I did in Colorado liere, file con¬ 
ditions linve been improving and improving riglit along. Ttie system—you 
can take the mines in Colorado—as a rule in tliese mines that 1 have lie*>n at, 
tliero Ls .n pilch of anywlicre from ({ to 10 iwr cent—ttie coat iiitelies. You take 
It back in western I’ennsylvatiia and eastern Oliio, wliere I came from, ttie 
coal lies practlcaily blanket, and it makes the mine more easy—tliat is, for 
producing coal tliere tiian it is in (Colorado. 

Commissioner 0'CoNN’Et,i.. Did you ever meet witli an aecldeiii in the mine, 
your.seIf? 

Mr. Young. Why, yes; one time I was lilt iiy a iiieee of rock; didn'l linn me 
mueli; no hones brolten. 

Conmiissioiier O’Coxxej.t,. You liave not joined ihe union at all in its organi- 
z.ation this last time in the mines? 

Mr. Young. No, I never did; no. In fact, ever .since I liave been in Colorado 
I haven't been doing very imii'li digging of coal in Colorado. I was always in 
positions, practically; In iiosilions of contract work. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEt.i,. Contracting iiroinid the mines? 

Mr. Younu. Yes; contracting In tlie mines. 

Coniniissloner (I’Connki.t.. Are tlie miners usually allowed i.i take such 
periodicals and such papi'rs and magazines as they please around the mines? 
Is any question raised? 

Mr. Young. I never was stiqiped from taking jinything in my hou.se around 
the mines. Tliey don’t, as ti rule, liave any reading rooms around ttie mine 
tliat I know of. 

Chairman W.M.sn. Any wliat? 

Comnilssioiier D'Co.nnhij,. Any reading rooms. Mr. Young, .speak louder. 

Mr. Young. I understand liefore the strike lliey had a reading room, Iiut I 
had left tlie town at th.it time. I lived in the town of Walsenburg—1 left ttieve 
in October. 

Commissioner O'Connicul. lYas there any systi'imilic method, Unit you know 
of, of examining the mail coining into Walsenburg to ttie miners, to ascerlaiil 
what p.apers might be coining to tlieni, and what literature they might lie 
receiving? 

Mr. Young. I don’t know any tiling about tliat. 

Comniissioner O’Connki.i.. What do you know about politics in your county 
tliere? • 

Mr. Young. Huh. 

Commissioner O’Connf.i.l. Have you lieen a politician? 

Mr. Young. How Is that? 

Comnii.ssioner O’Connei.i,. Have you been a imliliciaii. so called? 

Mr. Younu. N'ot very strong. I ran for tlie ollice of county coimiiissioiier in 
Huerfano Kingdom—Huerfano County, excuse ini'. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conm!.i.i.. What was tlie result of your exiierleiice? 

Mr. Young. Why, they claimed I was lioat liy 90. 

Commissioner 0'Co.NNf.i,L. 'i’iiey claim you were? 

Mr. Young. Y’es. 

Commlssioiior 0’Connici.i.. Wliat do you elaim? 

Mr. Young. I claim I was elected liy 097 votes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Say! You will have to restrain your enlliusiasin. That 
gentleman that started applauding there must not do tliat. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i.. Just .state to the commission, tlien, where there Is 
this difference of opinion. 

Mr. Youno. Well, I never w.us in politics until tliis last tall—this last 
summer. Some of my friends in Huerfano County wanted me to run for 
county commissioner, tlie third coimiiissiou district in tlie county. In tlie 
first place 1 used to belong to what they call the gang. 

Commissiouer O’CoNNEtJ.. The gang? 

Mr. Young. They have a gang down there, you know. 
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Commissioner O’Connetx. Eight there- 

Chairrann Walsh. One minute. Ladies and gentlemen, we must have perfect 
(U'der. I’lease restrain your feidlngs. 

Commls.si<)ner O’Connkll. Now, will you just explain, before we get away 
from it, what the gang is? 

Mr. Young. It is the Eepiihlican Party, they claim. Now- 

Commissioner O’Connell. That means you are not a Kepublican? 

Mr. Young. No; I want this commission to understand that I have voted 
the Uopuhlican ticket for 31 years in this country. I am a Republican, glad 
to say. Rut that kind of republicanism got .so rotten down there that It 
did not suit me this last four years. And when they found out that 1 had 
went over to the other side, as they say, they began to hand it to me, and lliey 
were doing very strong. 

Rut to g(>t back to thi.s last fall election. At the assembly I got the nomina¬ 
tion by acclamation of ixiih the Progressive ticket and Democratic ticket for 
comnd.s.slonor of that district. And 1 made the Ciimpaign in the county pretty 
nuicit alt over, and there was some talk of not getting Into any of the C. F. & I. 
<'oal camps. I am very well acquainted with pretty much all the superintend¬ 
ents and pit bosses tiiat the C. F. & I. has got, with a few exceptions; also a 
good many of the miia? clerks and storemen. 

And I started out tor to Ihul on;, to take a canvass or poll of these closed 
I>rocincts. as they call('d tliem. I took a friend of mine, a Mexican by the name 
of Gonzales to tallc Jlexican to the Jlexicans down tbei'O. The first camp we 
went to was Cana'ron, and we had worked that, made a house to house canvass, 
and found ourselves about dinner time; we ran across the superintendent, Mr. 
Keizer, and I told him what I was doing. And we were friendly enough, and 
lie said, "All rigid, Rob; go ahead.” And we left then and went to Ravenwood, 
the American Fuel t'o. camp. 1 knew the superint(>ndent over there and knew 
the mine clerk and l;new the marshal and all such iieople ns that, also the 
store manager, and we started in to take the poll of that iireclnct at this—the 
Ravenwood—precinct. tVo was halfway through wheti .foe Watson, the camp 
marslial, and one of the civil engineers asked us what we wore doing. I .saki, 
" We ain't doing anything wrong.” I says, “ We are just going around and 
taking the names of the legal voters that are in this precinct. That is all.” 
And it was very hard to get at. There were seven or eiglit classes of people 
to contend witli, and it was very hard to get at, to get how long they had been 
tliere, etc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Coming to the point, diil tliey stop you finally? 

Jlr. Youno. No. Rut, as 1 am saying to you. these ]K>o|)le thought well of 
me; they would say, “Rob, we like you all rigid,” and all tiiat, but they would 
say, “ Look at the Imnch you are witli.” So the commission will understand 
they were not men—I was the only man that was on the tickid that was ever 
connected with mining, and they would refer to the hunch I was with on that 
ticki't and Intimate lhaj they were red necks. I have been called a ri'd neck. 
’I'he people that wa.s with me were called red necks; they are under the dic¬ 
tates of ,lelV Farr and that gang, ami they would say that 1 was a red neck, 
and worse than that. I had nothltig to do with this strike, no trouble, and 
there wasn’t a man on that ticket along with me had anything to do witli It, 
to my knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wore you a resident In the district for which you 
ran as commissioner? 

Mr. YotiNO. I don’t know. They claim not. We have a contest there now 
up to the suiireme court, at an early date, and I think that will be taken care 
of very well without lawyers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you explain to the commission as briefly as 
you cun wdiy you think you were elected by several hundred votes, and how 
you were counted out by a number of votes? 

Mr. Young. Well, tlie comnii.ssion will understand, you take these precincts, 
take the nine closed precincts, we call them now, two years ago that county 
was sifted with a Hne-tootli comb for votes for district judge, clerk for the 
district Judge, and it was very thoroughly worked over. I worked for the dis¬ 
trict court at the election, and at that time all these same precincts, when 
everything was normal—there were 619 votes polled In them before there was 
any of this disturbance at all. 

At this last election. In those nine, when there had been all this trouble, and 
these people had moved out, they polled 910 votes. I believe I got the strong¬ 
est vote In those nine precincts, and my vote in the nine precincts was 75 or 
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76 votes. There was one of these precincts In whicli I did not get a vote. Tliat 
was in the Ravenwood pre<’inet. 

Coniniis.sioner O’Connki.i,. How do ,vou account for tiiat? 

Mr. Yol'no. Weil, sir, tlie people tliat are in,side of tliese pi'i'ciuets was pre¬ 
dominated over by the oftlcers—I don't .say tlie lieads of (liese corporations, hut 
the “ little fellow.” 

Comiulssioner O’Con.nki.i.. Who controls the polillcnl situation in your county? 

Mr. Young. Jeff Farr, alt.solutely, and tlie ('. F. & I., anil the Victor Fuel 
f'o., and the Union Foal & Coke Co. oH'icials—they will do aiiylliiiig that .leff 
P’arr tell them for to do, for the iirotccaon that he gives ilieiii in their niining 
ventures. 

Coiniiiissioner O'Connuij,. Who selects these iiispeelors of elertioii that counts 
these votes after they come in, and takes eare of tliein while they are coin¬ 
ing in? 

Mr. Young. You mean the ollicial? 

Comiiikssionor O'Con.nki.i,. Yes. 

.Mr. Young. The men who Inuf charge of the eleelion hoard? 

Coniiiiissioner O’Connell. Yes; the men who liave charge of the election 
during the day? 

Mr. Young. That is in the precincts, you mean? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Jlr. Y'oung. Xow', I wa.s at Cameron preriiiet this last election as a watcher. 
I went over there the morning of the election, foiiml out where the eh'ction 
was held, and about 7 o’clock i went around Ihere. and a fellow came around 
there that I kneiv he was going to he one of that hoard; i didn't know him, 
hut he eanie around with some election literature under Ids arm—hooks—and 
went in iiml put them down, and I .says to him, “.Mister,” I says, "where is 
your poll hook?” He says, "I don't see that it is any of your damned busi¬ 
ness.” 1 say.s, “Xow, my friend, it is a littli> liit too early in tlie morning for 
me to get into any cliewliig nialcli, Imt I want to see tliat lioll liook.” 

Commissioner O'Ciinnei.l, .\ little I'arly for wiiat? 

Jlr. Y'ounc. -Y little loo early to get into a cliewlng mati-li witii liiiu—rag 
cliewing. I hrouglit it up tliat way as a Joke. .\nd T put my liand ill my 
liocket and allowed liiiii my crcdential.s, and 1 was a nieiiilier of tlie Progri'ssive 
I’arty, hut i liad tlie credenlials of tlie Heiiioeratic I’arty, and 1 pulled It out 
and sliowed it to liiiii. He said: "if you laid allowed me tliat in Hie tirst 
place, uiaylie there wouldn't liave lieeii iiotliiiig to lids.'' 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. .Now, wlio aiipoinlcd tins man as one of tlie elec¬ 
tion commissioners? 

.Mr. Young. I don’t know. 

Coniiiiissioner O'Connei.l. Ihm't you know as a resident tliere and ns a man 
running for otlice, .and so on, liy wlait metliod tliese iiis|ieclors or this election 
hoard was selected, niipointeil, or elected? Wliat metliod—wlio aiitliorizes tlieiii 


to act? 

Ylr. Young. Xow, to explain Unit, tlie cliairniaii of tlie Iieuiocratic I’arty 
sent ill so many names to llie coimnissloner.s, I tliink. ,\iid Hint county has 
lieen so strong Iteiiulilicaii for so long tliat lliey allowed one Hemocrat to sit 
on tliat lioard of election willi two Jti'puhliciin.s. 

Commissioner O'Connui.i.. Tlien, wlio selected them—the parties? 

Mr. Young. The chairman of the Hemocriitic I'arly sent lii that name, mid 
if there were two names, why, the commissioners would designate wlilcli of 
them namis- 

Commissioner O’Connell (inlerrupting), M Ideli one sliould act? 

Mr. Young. Yra. ... 

Conmiissiimer O’Connui.i,. Tlieii tlie election hoard was selected by the com¬ 
missioners? , , , 

Mr Young. Well, imt I will let you imderstaiid, Mr. tMiiunissloncr, that we 
didn’t get any names out of those closed eamps, heeause we cimldn’t get in 
to get any names; so, eonsequeiiHy, the people in tliose eamps made up ah 
election board to suit tliemselves. , ' , , , , „ , , 

(’ommissioner O'Connei.l. Made up an election hoard to suit tliemselves? 

Mr. Y'ouno. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And were they recognized then liy the commis¬ 
sioners ns having the right to hold the eleetioii tliere? 

Mr Y’ouno Well now, I don’t know. The Cameron preeluct, there was the 
rfflce clerk—he was one of tlie clerks of election; and then a fellow by the 
name of Leppert, a young fellow, I don't know wliether he worked in the store 
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or not. But tlmt was the two clerks—Leppert, and, I believe, it was Roberts, 
And then Skinner was the store niauaRer, and a man by the name of Camp- 
bell, and the barn lioss—the man that takes care of the mules, a man by the 
name of—oli, I forgot his name—Ouster. These were the five men that were 
In there. And I might state further that in tlie morning before tlait election, 
wliy, there was .supiiosed to l)e tliree keys to eacli of these ballot Imxos, and 
this man Oustei'—this man Campbell had a key; Ouster was .supposed to have 
a key, and Skinner. When it came down to tlie getting of tlie keys, why 
Oami)bell was tlie only man tliat had a key and Ouster, he finally dug 
around and went down liome and found his key. Mr. Skinner, he said 
tliat he laid lost his key along witti a buncli of the store keys; liut liefore he 
came in willi that to me, tie liad to consult tlharley Keizer, the superintendent, 
alHiiit tlie loss of tliose keys and how to explain the loss of those keys to me; 
and lie told me aliout losing the key along wiili 11 to the locks that belonged 
to llie store. Weil, I says, “.Skinner, that store is liable to be robbed if’’-—■ 
Oommissioner (I'OoxNtxL. Wliat was the result of that election? How many 
voles did yon get? • 

Mr. Youno. Myself, personally? 

Oommissioner O'ttoNXF.LL. Yes. 

Mr. Young. I got eiglit. 

flonuiii.ssloner O'Co.xnki.i.. Out of liow many? 

Mr. Young. About 00. 

Commissioner O'Oonneli.. Do you think you got all the votes cast for you in 
that precinct? 

Mr. You.vci. Oil, yes; I seen the vote counted. 

Ooimui.ssioner O’OoNNEr.r.. Do you know of any nietlicsl used to iniluence 
votes, for instance, tlie u.se of money in elections'; 

Mr. Young. I do: yes. 

Commissioner O'0onsf,i.i.. Just stale to tiie commission wliat you know 
about the use of money and the like of Unit. 

Mr. Young. Weil, sir; all tlie time tlmt i was pit boss in any of those place.s, 
I had a standing contract for .flW for every eiection. 

Oommissioner CConnell. Standing contract? 

Mr. Young. Yes; when ttie election came aroiiml I .inst got 
Oommissioner (fOoNNKi.i,. Whom did ^llu got it fi'omV 
Mr. Y'oung. Well. I got it liy several parties. 

Oommissioiicr O'OoNNEi.r,. Just explain how- you got .$:W. 

Mr. Young. Well, sir; I wars down tliere, foreman at the .Midway mine, six 
years a,go tliis last fail, ami Oliarley Iteucinit gave Mr. tiordon. he wins super¬ 
intendent, .$71), and we split. Keiichat is generid superinlendent for tlie Union 
Coal & Coke Oo. 

Oommi.s.sioner O'Oonnei.l. And who got tlie .$70’' 

Mr, Young. IVilliam Gordon. 

Oommissioner O'OoNiVELi,. And William Gordon gave you $.'1.1 oiil of tlie .$70. 
Mr. Young. Yes, sir, 

Oommissioner O’Oonnkli. Wliat were you su|)po.seil to do witli that money? 
Mr. Young. To blow it on the booze so JelT could get ids proportionate share 
of it. 

Oommissioner COonneiu.. So wlio could get ids share of it? 

Mr. Y'otrNG. So .feff Fan" could get that—some of that liack; blow it for 
boirze down there. 

Oommissioner O'Oonneul. What were tlie instriii'lions usutilly given out if 
you went around spending tliis money in Mr. Farr's places'; What would you 
tell the people you wotilil spend tlie money willi? 

Mr. Yoi;no. Vote for tlie gang; go down the line for the gang. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Tlie money was supposed to he sjient to encourage 
the citizens to vote for the gang, and the gang was who? 

hfr. Y^ouno. Jeff Farr; he Ls the king. He is the king of tliat orttfit—nhso- 
lutel.v. 

Commissioner O'Oonnei.l. Well, supposing—did it ever occur tlmt tlic elec¬ 
tion did not go just the way Mr. Farr and others wantol it to go there? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, I cnn tell you n good joke tliat this Charley Beuchat 
told me when I was tliere during tlie time of tills campaign, the time that 
Henry Wolcott ran for governor against Oliarley Thomas. The Vlctor-American 
Fuel Co., they were working for Thomas. D. M. Simpson was the chief engi¬ 
neer for the Victor-Amerlcnii at that time, and he was going down the line for 
Charley Thomas for governor. The Union Coal & Coke Co. done the same 
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thing; anti while I was making this canipalgn I stayed all night with Chailoy 
feuchnt down at Pryor, and we got to Joking al)ont one thing and another, ami 
finally the upshot of it was that the Union Coal & Coke Co. went down tlie line 
for Charley Thomas, and Jeff Farr took the precinct away; the next year there 
was no precinct there. Welt, I says, “ Charley, your precinct is gone to tlic 
dogs; and if Jeff ever knew I was sitting, here,” I says, “farewell to Pryor 
precinct.” 

Coninils.sloner O’Conneli. That is. the method on puni.shinent. where the pre¬ 
cinct did not vote the way Farr thought it ougiit to was to di.scontinue It? 

Mr. Young. Yes. Two day.s after the election I went to Cliarlio and I saiil, 
“There is no danger. Charlie, of your losing your precinct this time.” Ami lie 
said, “ Why?” And I said, “ I got only tliree \otcs.” 

Commls.sioner O'Connei.l. Were tliere many men tliat receiei'd as y.iu 
did, during election time? 

Mr. YoI'no. Tliere was alwa.is a few dollars to he laid around ahout election 
time. 

Commissioner O'CoNNti.i,. Wa.s. ymi ever checked up to know whethei' or not 
you spent the .$.”>-5 in the dislrllmtion of Imoze, as you put it? 

Mr. Young. No. sir; my honesty was never ipieslioned in lhat particular. 

Commissioner O’CoNMtt.r.. I'o you know anything ahout the ttevenlh Street 
shooting there? 

Mr. Young. Yea. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKr.r.. State to the commissi.ai what you know ahoul it. 

Mr. You.ng. Well, now, to hegin with. I helieve I seen the- 

Commissioner O’Co.vNnia.. Phaise tell us as hrielly as you can. 

Mr. Young. I don’t rememher the date that thing took place, imt ii was a 
nice dtl.v, and I and two oilier old cronies of mine were laying on I lie eoiirt- 
hoiiso lawn passing nn oiiinion ahout ono tliiiig’and anoflior. and directly there 
was three wagons pa.s.soil. wilh four men in emli wagon witli rilles, and I 
think six horses witli men on them with rilles. Tliey came past the courthouse 
going east, a block lielow the C. & A. sialioii, and I said to the.so friends ot 
mine. “ Here is wliere tlie war starts, hoys." Cue said to me, “ Dave Miller is 
killei’l, iiad let’s go see wliat’s going to happen. And I said, “Not me, I am 
line wliei'e I am at.” Tliey turned and wont around to tli(> station to get some 
fi'eight, and they canii' liack down I lie street, rmiiiiiig parallel witli .Main Streid, 
a hiock, and eonies out on .Main .Slroet. and tliere was an awful commotion in 
town with a tot of people, and I looked down—well, in fact, when.' 1 was lay¬ 
ing I could look down Main Ktrect. Jeff and a half dozon of his henchmen 
were standing on the veranda above liic door of the courtlioiise. and Jolmiii-.' 
kVi'Hit under sheriff, comes down and looks down tlie street, and Jelf hollers 
down to Johnnie and says, “ Wlial is going on down Ihero?" And I didn't 
catch tlie words Wright said l.ack to JcIT. Imt .Toff ludleved liack t.i .Tolmiiie, 
“Tliey had hotter not Intorfero with lliosc lioys,” and rigid there I took ii cliill. 
beean'se I know what was going to happen. 

I loidred down and tlie procession started up Seveiitn SIreet, and llie next 
thin'' I knew—I never iiioied frioii there, hut 1, seen some iieople looking up 
llie railroad track from the corner of the iivery Imrii, and I said to Dave 
MilliT thtTC must huve soiimlliin;; luipiKHiCvl, uu«l I pit up on luy luiunchos 
and I saw' l.o men coming liack wilh rilles on a dog Irot alter lliat massacre; 
I considered it notliing imt a massacre. If llio.se men were jastilied m sliootiiig, 
why did they run back and go into tlio coiirlliou.se? , 

Coramis.sIouer O’CoNNei.r.. Was tliat wlial you cali tlie battle of Malsenhur„. 

Mr. Young. I don’t know whether it was a haillc or not. I dldnt sr'e any 
more'than I have told tthoiit. I .saw tliom going and comiii,g. 

Commissioner O’Connkm- I^i'^ luivo uny oihor oxpfru'noo Ihore (iuun*i 
(inv other shooting or killing? , , 

Mr. Young. Well, sir. I will lell you wlial 1 did .see one morning, tlio time 
that battlecvas raging tliat occurred on the lioghack aliout 0 o'cloek. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Wliat do yon mean liy hogback. 

Mr. Young. Where this militia and tlic miners wore supposed to have this 

''commissioner Lennon. A hogback is a low hill, footldlls, isn’t it? 

Mr Young. No, sir; a ridge like that [indicating]. Tills morning--I think it 
was the 28th of Februarv, if I remember right—hul, anyhow, my brother-in-law 
was tliert and they were shooting all right, and the street I lived on runs par¬ 
allel with the hogback—I judge between 500 and 700 yards from the hogbaek, 
this street ruunlug parallel with it. And my brolher-iii-law comes m and says: 
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“ Bob, comp out here nml you will see Potts nnd Miller, two of Chief Parr’s 
gunmen.” The men were scattered up and down, and they were laying there, 
and I watched them, and they had white handkerchiefs around their arms, and 
they were laying there shooting toward the hogback, which brought the Are 
down past where we lived. Several houses—one the second house next to me— 
several shots went through them .and several other houses around In that 
neighborhood. Those were the only men I saw with guns during that battle 
besides the men that went away In the wagon. 

Commissioner OTonneil. How many saloons are there in Wnisenburg? 

Mr. YouN(i. I coidd not tell—22 or 2.1. I guess. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. Does Farr run saloons besides his wliolesale 
buslnes.s? 

Mr. YorNG. Well, now', I don't think F’arr has any liouses in his own name, 
but he prislominates—if the commission will let me explain iliat- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Go ahead. 

Mr. Yor.xo. I heard JefC testify up here the oilier day aliout licenses. I own 
a saliain building in Huerfano County, unfortunately. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Y’ou own a saloon tiuilding? 

Mr. Yot'NO. Yes, sir; I am sorry to say it, but eight years ago T lliought I 
could mako a saloon man out of myself, nnd I built me a saloon out at Mait¬ 
land, or .lust over the line of the scliool land. I own 8 acres and that saloon 
nnd a little house, and I ran the saloon two months and fouml I was not cut 
out for a saloon nmn, nnd I sold the bnsine.ss to—I don’t know his name now. 
But, anyhow, .lelT—the S|ianish Beaks I.iqiior Co. had not bwm organized at tlds 
time, and sliortly after that the Spanlsli Beaks Mercantile Co. was organized, 
and .Toff came after me for a lease on that building. I gave .lelT Farr a lease 
on that hullding for live years in his own personal name, and he jiut a fellow in 
there, and he re-leased that place to thi.s fellow, between me and him, you 
understand, and I seen that lease. It was a lease to a man by the name' of 
Charles Cista, and that man could not buy a box of cigarettes only through the 
Spanisli I’eaks Jlercantile Co. Now, I didn't know this until the lease exiiireil 
that this jKior fellow was getting held up in that way. I took the lease away 
from .Teff Farr. 

Two years ago Jeff Farr buys two lots over on the other side of the road. It 
Is on the main county road tvliero I have this building. ,Ieff Farr bought two 
lots, and they are on record in the county courthouse in Walsenburg. Ho 
bouglit them to put up a saloon building nnd told (.diaries Cista, the man who is 
in my building to-day, tluit he is going to build a saloon there and wanted him 
to move over there, and told him there wotild bo no more licenses for that 
house of Bob Young; that he was going to put him out of commission. 

.TetT Farr don’t do these things himself. He does them throtigh the other 
fellow. 1 will ('Xf)lain that to you. .lohn S. Gardner, who is manager tor the 
Spanish Beaks Mercantile Co.—.lohn S. Gardner and William Kena, of the Hena 
Detective Agency, who, is the detective for the C. F. & I.—that is where Bona 
makes his beadipmrtor.s, and he is one of the organizers of tlie Spanish Beaks 
whisky trust, or whatever you call it, .\nd it Is throitgh .lohn S. Gardner that 
these things are done. .lelT Farr tells him to. 

Commissioner O’Co.nxei.l. Did he Imild a sulmm oiiposite your place? 

Mr. Young. He did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your place still in operation? 

Mr. Y’ouno. No. sir; it has been closed up since the beginning of this year. 

(’ommissioner O'Connell. Who closed it? Did you close it voluntarily? 

Jlr. Young. The militia did not close it up at that time, tint they would not 
issue any more licenses, and the militia closed up all the saloons. I don’t know' 
just what date of the year it was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they all closed? 

Mr. Y’oung. No, sir; they were not. The other saloons In the county outside 
of the town, they were suppo.spd to run until their licenses were out, but saloons 
ran open In Huerfano Cotinty without a license until the militia closed them up. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner B.M.i.Aan. You say you were a coal miner In ohlo? 

Mr. Young. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Bali,.abi). Did you work ns a miner or mine foreman? 

Mr. Young. Both as a miner nnd mine foreman. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. Did you work in this State ns a mine foreman also? 

Mr. Youno. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner RAor-AnD. And where .you worked nnder the United Mine 
Workers of Amerlea and In this State under nonunion conditions, Is there any 
material different In the way the men were treated or liked their work? 

Mr. Young. Well, to put it this way: You take In Ohio, under union con¬ 
ditions; you know the men the mine foremen has the most to do with Is com¬ 
pany men, like tlmbermen, drivers, and such ns that. Now, had; In Ohio we 
had a mine committee there, anil I am very pnaid to say rislit liere I never 
had a word with the coimnittee. In fact I never had any nei'd for a com¬ 
mittee. If I had a driver or track layer or timlierman wlio was not doing 
his duty as I tliouglil, I would go and talk to that man and tell liim wliat was 
going to happen to liiin if lie didn't do wliat I told him to. If lie didn't do it, 

I would tell liiiii, “Wlien you (piit work to-day you liriiig yonr tools out, and 
to-uiorrow you start in room so-and-.so.” I didn't iiroseciite a man and stop 
him from eating. Tlie more coal a man dug, tlie more he maile. In tlie first 
place, 1 never had anyliody get lived hack tliere. 

In Colorado it Is a dilTereiit stale of affairs; yon get canned or llred, and 
1 didn’t understand that when I came out licre, 1 would meet a man and 
ask him wliy he was not worliing, and lie would say, " I got lired.” .\ud it 
is a phrase to tliis day alioiit men getting lired. 

The way t think liiese tilings oiiglit to lie done, if a man don't suit mo In 
one place, try him in uiiotiier; don't slo|i liis meal ticket. Tliat is wliere I 
consider a lot of this turmoil and dissatisfaction and everytlung else has 
turnial out. 

Commissioner ItAi.i.Aiio. You think if tlie mines in Colorado were unionized 
the conditions in Colorado would he licller’' 

Mr, YorNii. I don't helieve in comiielling a man to tieloiig to a union, lint 
one tiling I do believe, and that is that the mining conditions Unit (lie miner 
has got in Colorado to-day is due to organized labor. 1 ain't scared to say it, 
thal tile conditions tiie miner lias got in Colorado to-day is due to organiztition—■ 
due to tlie organiztition. 1 don’t stiy wiieilier it is tlie t'niled .Mine Workers of 
America or any other organization, tint it is due to organized lalior, tlie con¬ 
ditions thal are liere. 

Commissioner IIai.i.aiui. You mean tliat tlie mine owners or operators liavo 
got good conditions liere Iiecause tliey tliouglit flic orgtinizatlou of miners would 
come if tliey did not liave't 

Mr. You.mi. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 1!ai.i..aiui, Tliat is all. 

Commissioner WriN.sTocK. (hie iiuestion. please. 

(thairman Wai.sh. Mrs. Ilarriman lias a ipieslion she would lilie to ask. 

Coiiiniissioner Haiikiman. Iio you know, Mr. I'oung, if there is wliat is called 
a blacklist system in tliese camps? 

Mr. Yopnu. Y'ears ago tliere was. 

Comiiilssioner llAinu.\iAN. Wliat aliout to-day? 

Mr. Yoi'no. 1 don't know. . 

Commissioner II.auiit.man. How do they work tliat Idacklist system? 

Mr. Y'opng. There was generally a list sent aj'ouiid of nmlesirahle names. 

Commissioner Hakiuman. A list of tlieni? 

Mr. Young. Yea. 

Commissioner IlAitiMAN. What wei-e tlie men blaciillsted tor? 11115 - were 
they considered nmlesirahle? 

jir. Youno. A.S a rule, they wiu-e union men. -V good many of the men 
blacklisti'd were union men. 

Commissioner IIabri.\ian. Would a man be blacklisted for olijectlng to the 
weighing of coat reported by the checkweighman? 

Mr Yot’ng. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Coinmissioner Weinslocic will .ask yon .some questioms. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In how many States have you workial a.s a 


jiilfiGr*'* 

Mr. Young. I have worked in Peimsylvanln, Olilo, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Colorado, and. In the next iihice, I was in (he mines from the time I was 10 
years old. When I came to this country I was hetween 17 and 18. 

‘ Coinmissioner Whin,stock. Have you worked in all these various States at 
yonr trade? 

Mr. Young. Yes sir. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Having worked In all these States at yonr trade, 
I take It you are pretty familiar with the wages and (he working conditions 
in these various States? 
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Mr. Toraa Yes. 

(Juiuiiiiesioiii^r Weinstwk, Hmv do the wages in f'oloriwlo eomiwre with the 
wages in the other State.'* in whieli yon liave worked? 

Mr. Yoono. Well, sir. you take It in Ohio, where I done the most of my 
coal digging, why, I drove entry considerable there, and at that kind of 
work I could make anywhere from $3.50 to $5 a day. That was 18 years ago 
or 20 years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the current wages and the 
current earnings of miners in all of these various States for the past two or 
three years? 

IVIr. Yot'.ng. I will say, right here in Colorado, that the wages to-day in the 
Atalsenhurg district that I am familiar with—I would be safe enough in saying 
that a doilar a day dilTerence with the average miner—there is that difference 
from 17 years ago. 

Commi.ssioner Wein.stock. That is not answering rnv question, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Yoeno. I didn’t get It 

(onmii.ssioner Wein.stock, My question wa.s, are you familiar with the cur¬ 
rent rates of wages paid in these different States, 'im lmtlng CVilorado, in the 
last two or three years? 

Mr. Youn'o. No. sir; I am not. I have lad las'ii hack there. 

Commissioner W’EiN.sTocK. To the Is'st of your knowledge and belief, what 
are the average daily earnings of tlie average miner in Colorado tlie Inst two 
or three years? 

Mr. Yoc.vo. Well. sir. there are various elas.ses of men. and tliere used to be 
only one elas.s. You take tlie macliine rminer and Ids helia'r; they generally eut 
by the ton; and you take the pick miner, and he digs coal liy ilic ton with a 
pick. Then yon take llie siasiter and loader tliat slasils the coal down after it 
is cut with the machine; tliat is another cla.s.s. .\nd then the elass that Imve 
tlie coal shot down for them, and they load it tlieiiiselves; tlicre are about four 
classes of men. 

Couiiiiissionof W'ei.xstock. Tiie operators, wliile on the stand, testified and 
gate facts and tigiirt's lu're to tiie etlcct tliat tlie average earnings of the aver¬ 
age miner in Colorado was about $t a day. Have you any reason to dispute 
that .statemenl? 

Sir. loi’Mi. 1 liave not. I lielieve tlial i* a i’air average for a niiiier; tliat is 
a pick miner. 

Cimmiissiimer Weinsiock. How does tliat |)ay eoiiqiare. .so far as you know, 
with tlie average earnings of miners in otlier Slates? 

Mr. Yoi no. 1 don'l know, Mr. Weinslix-k. 

Commi.ssioner W’einstoi k. Do you lliink it is higiier or lower? 

Sir. Yoi’N’o. Well, tliat is for a miner? 

Coimnissioiier Wei.nsiock, Yes. 


Mr. Y’ol'No. No; I \ioidd not sa.v it was aii.v idglier, and I will tell you why. 
Tlie same coal I ii.sed tq dig In weslern I’eimsylvania and eastern Ohio I was 
paid from fl to $1.10 a ton for it; and [ dug the same coal for 60 cents and I 
made $3 a day at 60 cents. ’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. -\re the miners in Colorado paid so much per day, 
in the nature of u wit.ge, or viould it lie in llio luiture of contract work—so 
much per ton? 

Mr. Y'oc.no, To tlie liest of my kiiowleilge, it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ITacticnll.i iilecework, is it? 

Mr. Y'oeno. Y'cs. 

CommiKsioiior Weinstov k. 'riieretore, if a man gets all that he earns, the 
more eflieienl he liecomos the more iiioiie.v he will earn than the poorer worker’ 

Mr. Y'orNii. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. It is a question of individual merit? 

I w'ould like to explain something—where I think a 
hit of this dissatisfaclioii comes from. For an illustration, you are a man who 
has been raised in tlie mines; that Is your trade; that Is your business. You 
are working In an entry, in a room of this entry, and I come along from south- 
^ never saw a mine in my life before, while you have spent your 
life in that mine. You arc working there, and that is all piwework, and t will 
come along and they will give me a job in tlie room next to you; and the driver 
who hauls the coal comes along and hollers into your room, “ Here Is car so-and- 
so; you c-ome and get this," and this other fellow working next to yon, he comes 
along and he hollers to this fellow, “ Here is car so-and-so,” and I am put on 
the same footing with you, who has made a life study out of this; and that is 
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wlier(> tlie trouble nnd n lot of this (lisstitisfaclion oomes from, mu'. I oonshlor 
thftt is wimt has drtven the Eiijtlish miner out of the mines in tliis State. 

Oominissloner Wkinstock. A query at tills point, Mi'. Younq; Are we to tin- 
derstand that the foreigner who can not rierhap.s siieak ttic EuKllsh lanjrua.ae 
and who has had no experienee in a mine, who has never liefore seen a mine, ns 
you say, can go down in a mine and he as productive as an old and experienced 
. luini'r ? 

Mr. Yovxg. Well, Mr. Wein.stock- 

(lonimissioncr Wetnstock. I’lease answer that que.stion. 

Mr. Yor.xn. I am going to put it this way: .\s a rule, two men cvei-lc in tiiese 
rooms, and the prohahiliiics are that this foreigner lias a friend, ami this frieiet 
goes in there along with liim. 

(loinmissioner WiiCNsrocK. You have not answered my question. 

Mr. Yoi xo. As a niie. tliey don't work singly. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Whether they work singly or doiihle, the |siint 
I want to get at is this: Evidently I have not made my.self dear to yon. Can 
I, as an untrained and Inexperienced man, who has never hefore seen a mine, 
go down into a mine and speedily proilnee just as much as yon who have been 
reared as a miner? 

' Mr. Y'ox xo. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wuix.stock. I c.nn not? 

Mr. Youxu. Xo. sir. 

Commissioner AYkixstock. Tlierefore, the skilled miner, the experli'oeed aii'l 
trained miner can prodme more lhan the untrained and inex[ierieiieed miner'; 

Mr. Yoi xc. 1‘rovlded he .gets an opportunity to do it. 

Commissioner Whinstock. ,VI1 other things hcing equal? 

Mr. Yorxo. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkixstocic. Tlie trained miner can iirodiiee more than the 
untrained miner? 

Mr. Yorxo. I Mi. yes; without a doubt. 

Commissioner WiaxsrixK. lii answer to que.dioiis put to you liy Mrs. Har- 
rimaii, yon gave as your answers, tluit men were bhieklistisl in the mines if 
tliey were uiiioin'sls, wliile tlie testhnoiiy tliat lias l•olm' liefore (Ids commission 
iiidii'ates tliat at least 12 per eent of (he miners were unionists at tlie time of 
the .strike. Now, liow coim-s it that tlie operators permilled as many as 12 
per eeiit of (heir men to he unionists and .still i«'rmilted Itieni in their employ 
if it was lln* policy of tlie mine owners not to employ union men? 

Mr. Yorxo. I don't think there was 2 per cenl in llie Wal.sonlmrg district of 
union men two weeks liefore tlie slrike. To make myseif dear. I tliink they 
hronghf tlieso intimidators, as I call tlicm—tliese gmimeii—I can dte .vou to the 
Itig Eour mine in llie Walsenhnrg district owned liy I’diier A Nesiiil; for a 
wm'k liefore tlie strike took place there was not a man in it lieeanse of iiii'ii 
willi rilles hdng tliere. That is what caused llio men to join tlie union. 

Anotlier thing, at tlie Walsenimrg mine, I liave lieard il li.ld many times iiy 
tlie men that worked up there, tliat tlie week liefore it stalled—tlie week before 
tlie .strike—tliere were men at tlie pit nioiilh witli,rides when the men went down 
in file morning and came out again at niglit—a week hefore tlie strike. 

Commissioner tVKix.sToric. Are we to unde,'star.d from tlie statement you 
liave just made tlnd tills allegeil 12 tier cent of union men hecanie union men 
only a weeic cu' two liefore tlie strike? 

Mr. Yoi'xo. Yes, sir. 

Commissioiicr WiaNsrocK. And tliat prior (o tliat there had lieea practically 
no union men employcxl? 

Mr. Young. None. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. ,\rid that tlie reason wliy the men in the mines did 
not join the union was lieeanse of tiie gunmen tliat were eraplo^•ed liy tlie 
openitor.s? 

Mr. YorxG. M'dI. I would not say it in that way, Jlr. Weinstock. Tliey liad 
plenty'of time to lielong to this union, tint 11 tlii'i-e were gunmen there- 

Commissioner \Ykin stock. Yes. 

Mr. You.xo. Tf tliey would liave felt themselves s,afe in belonging to the union, 
hut, as I stated at tiie start, no union man could light in any of the.se camps la 
Huerfano Cotintv. If he ilitl It was unknown to them. 

Clmnmissionev Wkin.stock, Wdl, if the men were afraid to .join the union for 
fear of losing their jobs, why did they join the union the last week or two, 
knowing that that meant the loss of their jobs? 

Mr Young. This slrike wu.s coming. Au.vl>oiiy that was in this field or this 
State could see this thing comliig. Wc did uot need the couventlon iu Trinidad 
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to call the strike: they could have culled It through the dally papers and the 
men would have struck. 

(.'omiiils.sioner WEi.N’srooK. It wa.s a secret, and everybody knew the secret? 
Hr. Yovno. Not that, but they were prepared to do anything. 

Commissioner Wbinstck k. In other words, it was an open secret that the 
strike was going to take place? 

Mr. You.vo. Yes, sir. 

Commi.s.sioner \V kin.stock. And was it the fact that this was an open secret 
that led the operators to employ these so-callc<l gunmen? 

Mr. Yovnu. Absolutely. 

Commissioner W'einstock. That is the reason why Ihev employed them? 

Mr. Yopno. Y'e.s, sir. 

Commissioner IVeixstock. Did they employ them because lh(> operators antlcl- 
pated that the strike meant violence? 

Sir. 1 orNO. Well, I will tell yon. In the hrsl place. It) years ago, they brow¬ 
beat—beat np everybody- 

Commi.ssioner W’mxsrocK (Interrupting). Yon sav " lliev.” Tell us who you 
mean. 

Mr. Y’orxo. Jeff; and I considered Jeff a iiortion of liie C. F. & I. 
Commissioner WTci.nstock. W'iio is Jeff? 

Jir. Yovno. Farr. 

Commissioner W'einstock. AVIio is Farr? 

Mr. Yof-NO. Tile king of Huerfano County. 

Commissioner W'kin.stock. Who is tiie king? 

Mr, Yor.NO. The sheriff. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Just repeat that; I didn't (juile fully understand 
what yon said. 

Mr. Yorvo. Please have the reporter repeat that. 

The ItEroRTEK (reading); 

"Commissioner W'ei.nstock. You say Mhey.’ Tell us who yon mean. 

“Jlr. YotiNO. .Jeff; and I considered .felf a portion of the C.' F. & 1. 

“ Commissioner W’e:n.stock. W'lio is Jeff? 

“Jlr. A'ofNc.. Farr. 

“ Commissioner W'EtNSTocK. W'ho is Farr? 

“ Jlr. Yopno. The king of Hnerfano ttonnty. ' 

“Commissioner Wein.stock. W'lio i.s the king? 

" Jlr. J'orNO. The sheriff.” 

Jlr. YorNo. At that time you know there wore not so many men In Huerfano 
County as there are to-day, and they handled them all right, I had charge of 
the mine at that time, and tiiey handleil them nit right. The men that were 
In the held this time knew that they were going to be handled the same way, 
and they preceded it with this intimidation, and the way that they started to 
intimidate tlie.se people. 

Cianmissioner W'ki.n .stock. In place of saying “they,” be good enough to use 
the names, so we will know wdio you mean by “ they.” 

Jlr. You.ng. The.sc gunmen; .Jpff's gunmen. 

Commissioner W'einstock. You mean deputy sheriffs. 

Mr. Youno. I don’t know wdiat tliey are. I guess they have deputy papers, I 
don’t know; but they were there with their guns. 

Commissioner W'einstock. And yon believe they were there with tlieir guns 
liecau.se the mine oiierators anticipated violence on the part of the strikers? 

Jlr. Young. Well, I couldn’t say that, Jlr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Well, if tliey didn’t anticipate any violence on the 
part of the strikers, what necsl to have men with guns? 

Jir. Young. Well, when they ran across yon if you didn’t look good to them 
tliey would hit yon across the head with It. 'fhere wa.s lots of that stuff done. 

(Joramis.sloner Weinstock. When you say, “ I didn’t look good to tliem,” ivliat 
do you mean by that? 

Jlr. Young. What didn’t look good, Mr. Weinstock? 

Conimls.sloncr Weinstock, You said. Jlr. Young, that If I didn’t look good to 
them they W'ould hit me across the head with a gun. What do you mean? Just 
explain what you mean by not looking gixid to them. 

Jlr. Young. If they thonglit yon were a union man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Jlr. Young. Or if they even thought you felt that way, it wouldn’t make any 
difference. The day before this war started in W'alsenburg I was looking for 
to get my poor old head worked over several times, because I didn’t look right. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Cliairiuuii Walsh. Coimuissloner liallurd wouUl like to ask you a question or 
two. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of llic men coins out on strike. Was tliere 
any real underlying cause of dissatisfaction in tlie mines; were the workmen 
feeling they were badly treated, or wliat was tlie trouble? 

Mr. Yoeno. Well, now, I’ll teli you. You take tlie itoblnson mine wliile I was 
there. There were some of tlie oliiclals there pretty tine fellow.s, and there 
were some of tliom not so line. I lay a good deal of the dissatisfaction and the 
liard feeling in Ibis trouble down there to the men tliat were liaudling tlie men 
under them. They did not treat them right. They did not talk to them right. 
If a man, a foreigner, would get to talking a little bit of Kngllsh—hadn't done 
tlie right thing—the mine foreman or the suix'rintcndent would curse him and 
abuse him. Consequently there was a great deal of hatred between the two. 
See? 

Connnissloiier Ball-ird. That lx all. 

Chairman Wai-sii. Thank j ou. You will lie c.\cused. 

Mr. K. L. Doyle. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. EDWARD L. DOYLE. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I’lease slate your tiaiiie to the commission. 

Mr. Doyle. Kdward D. Doyle. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reshie? 

Mr. Doyle. 7C0 Soutli rennsylvania .Street. Denver. 

Cluiiriiian Walsh. What is your age? 

Mr. Doyle. Twenty-eight. 

(hialrman Wai.sh. How long have you resided in Denver? 

Mr. Doyte. Since February last. 1 have rooineil in Denver up to timt time. 
I got married in .lauuary and have made my lionie in Denver since. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lieen in Denver since? 

Mr. Doyle. I liave lii'en working in Denver since April 1, 11)1-. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Prior to that time, wlieie were you? 

Mr. Doyle. Lafayette, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to tliat, wlierc were you? 

Mr. Doyle. Spring Valley, 111. 

Cliairnian Walsh. How long liave you lieeii in Colorado altogetlier? 

Mr. Doyle. Since Si'litember 10. 1907. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You are a native of wliat iilace? 

Mr. Doyle. Illlnoi.s. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. I wisii you would sketdi. as lirielly as you can, wliat you 
have done in tlie way of work, labor, all your life, lieginning at tlie lirst, lint 
of course not conlining it to tlie iiartieular jolis, Init the- localities and tlie 
character of your employment? . 

Mr. Doyle. 1 eonimeiiced work at tlie age of 12 in tlie mines of Illinois, in 
S|iring Valley, Ill. • 

Cliairnian IValsh. In wliat capacity? 

Mr. Doyle. As trapper lioy. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does ti trapper boy have to do? 

Mr. Doyle. He tends to the traiuloors. Tlie ciirreiil of air in a mine is 
controlled by doors, and also liy canvas curtains; wliere tlie current is too 
strong, tliey'use a door, and tlie trapiier boys attend to tliose doors and permit 
tlie teams of coal to go tliroiigli and act really as tiagiiien for drivers, etc. 
Chairiiian IVai.sh. Underground? 

Mr. Doyle. Underground; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work at tliat? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I siiould Judge 1 worked at that—oli, about two years, wlien I was 
put on spragglng. , „ , , . . , 

Cliairnian Wal.sii. Do your jiareuts live at tills jilace in Illinois? 

Mr. DoYt.E. Yes, sir. , . „ 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father engageil in tlie same industry? 

Mr Doyle. Yes, sir. My father first went to work in the mines in England 
when he was 9 years old, came to tliis country and worked the rest of his life, 
while he worked, in the mines. 

Chairninn Walsh. When you were ti trapper lioy was your father a miner? 
Mr. Doyus. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he living at that time? 

38819—S. Doc. 41.0,04-1—vol 7-o9 
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Mr. PoTt.E. He \rasi (li.suhled. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he disabled in the indu.stry? 

Mr. Doyle. Not exactly in the industry, but because of the linrdsliip .sur¬ 
rounding it, he lost his mind. 

tnuiirman Walsh. Now, tlien, you went to work at tlie age of 12? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir; 12. 

Chairman YVai.sh. Had you lieen to seliool prior to tliat time? 

Mr. Doyle. Y'e.s. sir: I was in school from 6 to 12. 

Clialrman Wal.sh. In tiie local school at tliat place? 

Mr. D 0 YI.K. Y'es; the parochial school there. 

Chairman Walsh, rarocliial? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Now, then, .ski'tcli right along what your employments 
liare been since you AYere trapper iKiy. 

Mr. IioYi.E. After trapping at tins place I got to .spragging. Tliat is a posi¬ 
tion that hoy.s of a little more experience tlian trapiiers are put to work on. 
I AYiis put lo spragging cars. Tliat is wliat .you call it; .von might call it on a 
railroad, braking. I was siiragging the wlieels in order to keep them 
from running too fast, and to liandle them, and .so rorlli, from the places to tlie 
cage. After that I went to digging coal, mining coal with a brother of mine. 
First, widi anotlicr party and then with a lirotlier of mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Hmv old were yon wlien you began digging coal? 

Mr. Doyle. I should .iudge 17. I was only getting a dollar and a quarter a 
day for siiragging. I w as \ ery large for my age and wanted to drive a mule— 
which was paying .'?1.7.7. Not getting It, I thought I could make more money, I 
believed by working iM'rhaps—not liard—at nilniiig coal on the tonnage liiisis 
than sprag.ging, and secureil a Job of mining. 

Chairman Walsh. At tlie a.ge of 17V 

Mr. Doyle. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairmaii YVai.sh. What wore ,vour wages mining? What did you earn as a 
miner wlien yon began? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, T don't remember exaetly. I know that tlie Idggest pay as 
a traiiper I got, I eonid not make in a lialf moiitli over $P.7.Y. 

Cliairman Walsh. And llien as a spra.ggerV 

Mr. Dovi.e. .As a s|iraggpr I made $1.25 a day. 

Chairman YVai.sh. And as a miner? 

Mr. Doyle. As a miner we were paid 7r> eeiils a Ion, I lielieie. It was later 
Increased to 82i cents, if I remember correi'tly. 

Cliairman YY'.u.sn, Did you slay at Spring Y'alley all tlie time until .you eaiae 
to Colorado? 

Mr. Doyi.p:. Yes, sir. 

Chairnniti YValsh. And you workeii in liie mines in Sprint Y'ailey from tlio 
age of 12 until wliat age? 

Sfr. Doyle. YVell, I, worked at tlie mining until ntiont 18 or 19, when I went 
to driYing a mute. And I praetieally drove a mule then until—oh, I should 
judge, a year, porlia|>s, wlier. I was elected elieekueiglinian by the miners at 
tliat mine. And tlien I diove again after that, after quitting the cheekweigli- 
man. 

Mr. YVai.sh. How long did you act ns clieckweiglunan? 

Mr. Doyle. AlMUit a year, if T remember eoiToctly. We were elt>cteii every 
quarter, and 1 was elected four times. 

Cliairman YValsh. I’roceed, sir. 

Mr. Doyle. Then I drove a mule again for a wtiile and came out to Colorado 
In Seiitemlior of 1997. 

Chairman YY'alsh, Now. did you lielong to any organization In Illinois? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir. 

Chairman YY'alsh. At wliat time did .you .loin flip organization? 

Sir. Doyt.e. I joined tlie organizatian rigid after I comnieneed trapping. The 
organization existed, lint all miners wen- not meiiiliers tliere, having lieeii 
beaten some few years before, and just shortly after I got the job of trapping 
I joined the organization. 

Chairman YValsh. Tliey took in trapper lioys? 

Mr. Doyle. Y'es, .sir; they took everyone in and around the mine, and that 
included I rapper lioys, and lliey treateil tlie ho.vsL.under the age of 16, after a 
complaint was made, as half members. I ivas the committee appointed by tbe 
traiuiers to go to the mine committee of the union and demand that we be con¬ 
sidered half members, or that the dues of the men be increased. The dues were 
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75 cents a month, Just the same as the trapper’s rta.v's wages, ami llti' dues was 
75 cents a month tor the men, and I demanded, representing llie trappers, that 
the dues be made tfl.75, a day's wages fur the men, or else the trapixus lie re¬ 
duced. 

Chairman AV.\L.sn. Was that done? 

Mr. Doyle, That was done; yes. sir. Tliat is, liie trajiper's dues was reduced ; 
tliey did not inereu.se tlie dues of tlie mi>n. 

Chairman Walsh. What was lliat organization at Spring A'aliey, III.? 

Mr. Doyle. The Cnlted Mine Workers of .America. 

Chairman Walsh. Before .von came to tliis countr.v, ilid you lioM any olle iid 
IHisltion with tlie (a'.ganlzatioii? 

Mr. Doyie. I had hwm a vice president of lie local union of wliicli 1 was a 
menilxjr. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you IcolP. any olVae in tlie nalionai organization? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon ever? 

Jlr. Doyle, ^■o, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. N'ow, tlien, jiisr detail wind yonr adivilies h.ue lieen since 
you came to Colorado—wliat wps iliat dale again, please? 

Mr. Dovi.e. SeptiHulier 10. lOtiT. 

Chairman Walsh. .Septemlier 10. 1007? 

Mr. Dovi.e. T came lieri- on tlie lotii, and I iielieve I slarted lo work on tiie 
12tli of yeiilemlier, tliat year. I liad a lirollier driving a mule in a mine tliat 
had Jn.st been oiiened up. Hie Vulcan mine at I.afayelte. Tliey iiteded aiiotlier 
driver, and tliat was my reason for going to work so soon. Tliey were sliort of 
men at tliat time. I drove a iimie tliere two weeks and was eli'cted clieckweigli- 
nian at that mine. Tlie men naluraily. Iiaving known my liroilier liefore, and 
liaviiig known tlirongli liilkiiig to liim tliat I liad laid iirevious e\|a'rienee at 
elieekweiglinian, wlien tliey were alioiit to select one, I was eliosen, althougii 
driving a nmle. Tliat is Hie last work I done nnderground—tliat two weeks 
driving of tliat nmle. I wins glad Hint it was. Tlie driving in lids eonntry was 
not similar to tliat of driving I had done in Hie Cast. I weiglied coal Hiere 
until the l.'ith of .fanuary, IPOS. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was Hint aitogetlier? 

Mr. Doyi.k. From Hie 1st of Didoiier to tlie loHi of .Taimary. .And during 
that time I liad some experience tliat it iniglit me pretty well for lids commis¬ 
sion to know, and tliat is pertaining to tlie weiglit.s of coal. 

Tlie reason tliese men demanded a elieekweiglmian wins tliat tliey diiinied 
they were not getting full weigld. TIds iiiiiie was operated by Hie .Norlliern 
final & Coke Co.; the Itocky .Mountain I'liel Co. are now successors to tliat 
comiiany: and tliere were only 22 or 21 men in tlie mine mining coal, and still 
tliey believed it would pay tlieiii to conlrilmte Hieir sliare toward a s|ieci.'il 
elieekweiglmian in order to—tliat individual would liay liintself liy .saving tlie 
coal tliat was being deducted from tliem. 

Tlie first two days I did not interfere witli tlie scales—tliey were antoniatie 
scales—lint took tlie total weiglils of coal as given me, ns credit was given to 

the miners, and tlie total weiglits ns was sliown iiy tlie railr.I scales. The 

mine was loading inine-rnn coal, and I coniiiared Hiose weiglils; and if T re¬ 
member correctly it was soiiietldiig like 7 tons—1 Iielieve I can get tlie figures 
here—to about 14 tons tier day Hie miners were losing at tliat mine, Tliat is, of 
tlie total priHluction of the mine. .And aliont tlie tldrd day I lialanced Hie scale.s. 
And from tliat day on Hie way lioss liad eoiiliimal compliiiiits from tlie suiier- 
intendents of tlie mine that Hie miners were getting more tlian was coming to 
tlieui, wlien, in faci. tliey were getting only tliat wliicli tliey were entitled to. 

Tlie second day 1 wel.glied. on Hie 2d day of Octolier, wlien Hie weigh lio.ss 
nrrivetl tliat time, lie said, ” I have lieeii over to tlie office last iiiglit to turn in 
ray reimrt, and tlie clerk reniarkeil. if you and I get along as well every day 
togetlier as we diil yesterday tliere will lie no coniplaini.'’ I asked liim, “ How' 
did we coiuo out?”' Tlmt is, in tlie comparison of weiglits lietweeu tlie total 
given ertslit to the niiner.s anti tlie total as weiglied on tin' railroad scales, the 
w'eights for wliicli tlie couipany sold Hie coal. .And lie said, “ I don't remember 
exactly, but I iielieve it wins 05 lamnds difi'erence.” AVell, I smiled to myself, 
and I made up my mind tliat lie was eitlier miglity ignorant or tliouglit I didn't 
know anytl'ing about weiglilng coal, and I told sonieliod.y afterwards tliat if 
you were to w'eiglit two or tliree liundrist tons of coal in a drug store and 
carrietl it across tlie street and weiglied it again, ttic loss woulil be more tlian 
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95 iwiiiuls. So I knew the man was either very Ignorant In the weighing of 
coal or endeavoring to mislead me; and for that reason I watched the man 
very closely. 

So Hnally complaints were made by the company to this weigh boss that the 
parties whom they had sold this coal to were complaining that the reported 
tonnage on the car when It left the mine was not upon the car when retteived 
at Its destination, and he would be compelled to make affidavit to the effect 
that it was there. And I watched them very closely, and I found that he was 
giving this weigh to keep himself a good fellow as he had already made himself 
by either deliberately weighing the coal 14 to 17 hundredweight more going out 
on the curs than actually went to the people the coal wnis sold to, and thus 
could crcKlit certain ones with more tlnan they actually got on the car, and 
therefore he didn’t have any complaints. Thus he was giving more coal to the 
creclit of the company than it actually came to, and they had to get the fellow 
to sign a paper to the effect tliat the coal was on the car when it left the mines. 

Chairman IVal.sii. l»o I understand that he could also control the railroad 
scales? 

Jlr. Doyle. Yes, sir; he weighed the coal. Suppose a Hat car of coal was 
loaded with mine-run coal, he weighed the car before it left the railroad scale 
to hill it. 

Chairman IValsh. Thou the railroad company did no weighing at the mine? 

Jlr. ItoYi.u. No; the j’ailroad company took the weights of the mine <*ompany. 
In the last few years Iherc has been wliat is called llic JVeslern Welglilrig 
Association, formed by these men sworn info that association, and those W'elghts, 
if I understand correctly, are advocated by legal counsel of tlie Western Weigh¬ 
ing Association, if tiiieslloned on arrival at final destination. 

Cliairman AVAi.sit. How long did you iict ns checkwelglunan there? 

Mr. Doyle. Until the both of .Tnnuary. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien what did you do? 

Mr. Doyi.e. AVhy, that was the lime of tlic panic, and the mine was compelled 
to lay off most of the force, and laid olT all l)Ht eight miners, and l.liere wasn’t 
enough tlien to support a checkweighrnan, and there wnas a checkweighman 
wanted at an imleiiendeut mine called the Stratlimore, and I proceeded to weigh 
there. The eommiftee sent for me, and I weiglied there for about three Aveeks, 
when that mine also laid off a portion of its force. I had when 1 quit the 
A'ulcan mine .$15 more than my wages amminted to. My wages arc paid by the 
miners, me deducting a certain percentage per ton, according to the tonnage 
allowed to each man tor each half pay, and based according to the nundjcr of 
days I worked at $1! a day; and through nil error—I always carried an account 
with the miners and ad.lusicd it every two wis'ks, what I had on hand or what 
they owed me; and I laid .$5—llit'rc was always a little one way or the other— 
and I had .$5 ttierc, and by an error I also had .$10, making',$15 which was 
really due the miners. In fact. T checked off $15 more than was my wages up 
to tlie time I had fpiit.' I held tliat, expecting that mine would start up again, 
and naturally I wanted to turn it over to the committee there to be used in 
paying the next checicweighmah if it slionid be some one else than myself; and 
after I was laid off at tlie Stratlimore mine because of tin' force beiiig reilueed 
the men—those eight miners—were complaining bitterly tliat they were being 
robbed. -And they were loading the coal mostly for wagons, to be u.sed around 
the town and on the farms, (dc. And I told them that I had $15 atid that If it 
was agreeable to tliem to lest it out I winild use the $15 and work five days. 
So it was agreeable. I tbereniion- 

Cliairman AValsh (interrupting). Is tbe salarlv received bv a checkwelgh- 
nian .$$? 

Jlr. Doyte. That was at tliat time in tliat mine. If It Is a bigger mine they 
can pay a little more; but $3 was the salary at that time. And I appeared upon 
the scene to weigh out the five day.s, and I got a very cold reception from the 
same weigh boss the first morning. And one of the boys calletl his attention to 
the fact that I had come down for a few' days, and he, in a very angry manner, 
said he didn’t care; it didn’t make any difference to him. So when the flrgt 
coal started to come out of the mine I noticed by looking at the bulletin of the 
day before that the weights had been greatly reduced—that is, the average 
weight—and this car was thirty-three hundred and some odd pounds at that 
mine, and the bulletin for the day before show-ed that the highest car was 
2,900, and tbe average would run about 2,600. And I knew they were either 
loading ears much smaller since I had been gone, for perhaps a month and a 
half, or that there was something wrong with the weights. So I proceeded to 
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pny very close nttentIon, nml the first car-1 shonUl judRe the first that came 
lip^was wlmt we call a car of slack, laachiiic cuttings; they are wet' ami It 
weighm 2,900, and the man's bulletin the day before showed he hadn’t any¬ 
thing higher than 2,600, and I jmt it down 2,900, and the weigh boss stopned It 
and spoke of its being wet, and said tliat be would go to the sutverintendent 
He says, " I am going down and tell the superintendent that they are purposely 
wetting their coal to-day to show that they ought to get more weight.” And It 
was lnnghal)le, of course. But nevertheless we went along. And while they 
were changing railroad cars one car stood on the scales and weighed down 
:i,300 pounds. Now, there hadn't been 3,3(X) pounds on the bulletin for at least 
a week back, and I judge I looked at that many bulletins back. And it stwjd 
there while they were changing tlie railroad cars. And as it was dumped he 
said,^ “This man's coal weighed 2,9(K),'' I says, at the same time, “No; It 
didn't; haven't you any eyes to see'!” lie says, “Oh, well, be never allowed 
cars with ,3,300 pounds.” You know, each mine keeps a bullelin and each man 
carries a check. And lie says. “ I never jiut down 3,300.” And he put it down 
2,900. So al tlie noon hour we got to discussing it, and I says, “ It is going to 
be 3..30O. and tliat is ail tliere is to it. It weiglicd 3,300 and llie men are going 
to get 3,3(KI,” Ho says, “Well, il would not look so good.” T asked him, 
“ What have you iieon doing since I liave lieen gone? ” Ho says it a man loaded 
an extra liig car he diiln't get it put on that, and it lie loaded a small car ho 
added to it, so it wouldn't look like tlicre was so niucli dilTcreiice. I olijected 
to tliat condilion of affairs and insisted Unit the car lie corrected to sliow that 
3,.300 pounds, and the men got full weight for tliat live days. Wliat liappeiiod 
after that I don't know, but T iiresiiine lie kept up bis praclice afler Hint. 

Cluiirman Wat.sit. .Afler yon left the iiiiiio wiiere did you go? 

.Mr. I'oYi.E. Afler leaving tliere I wont to tlie Stratliniore and worked Ihree 
weeks there weighing coal; and they did not liave an aiiloniatic scale tliere, 
but tliey had two old lieaiii scales; and I weighed llie cars- 

fhiiiinnan Wai.sh (interrupting). Say, Mr. Doyle, I beliine I w ill get you first 
1o state (lie different plaei s wlicre you were emplo.ved, and tlien take them up 
liiier on and go into details as lo clicckweiglinian. Wo liave a sepiirale line of 
(|iiestlo!is on tliat. 

,Mr. Doyle. I see. 


Dliiiirnian Walsu. Now. just slielcli for me. first, wliere you were employed 
and in wlmt capacity and on down lo llie iireseiit tline. 

Ml'. Dovi.u. After leaving tlieni at tlie Stratliniore, 1 worked tliose five diiy.s at 
the Vulcan. I was then notilied to do some cliei'kweigliing at the Sliindard 
mine al Lafayette, tlie fornier clieckweiglinian being away on account of a 
death in ins family. I weiglicd tliere 13 days, when I was called east on 
account of the death of niy fiillier. 1 returned to ('olorado—tliat was in April, 
1111)8, and I returned in Jliiy, 1908—and lirouglit mother and tlie cliildren with 
me; and I worked for a sliort wliile in a planing mill near Lafayette; 1 should 
judge two or three montlis, and then in Seiitemlier, on .September .3, 190.8, I com¬ 
menced clieckweighliig at the Caiiitol mine, or what is known as the Uankin 
iidne at Lafayette, oiierat“d by (he Colorado Capitol Dual Co. I weighed there 
until April 1, 1910, the date of the norlhcrn coal strike. Afler the .strike I took 
a trip to the western coast and worked there near Seattle at a niine four 
iiioiiths. 1 worked there ii few montlis I'linning a hoist lag engine, iiiid returned 
to f'oloriido 111 August, 1910, and was on the strike since August, 1910, except 
what time I .spimt in jail for alleged coiileiiipt of court, until 1 was elceted .scc- 
relary of the miner,s, and I look (lie position .April 1, 1912, in the Denver oilice, 
and have since been holding tliat posPion. 

Cliairiiinii AVai.sii. You are llie iii'esent secrctary-U'ea.surci' for tlie Unlteil 
Mine AVorkers? 


Mr. Doyi.u. A'es, sir; stcrelai'y-treasui'ei' for Die dlsli'ict organization; not 
for the nalional- 

Dlialniiiiii AValsii (internipting). AVIion were you in jail for coiiteiiipt of 
eourl ? 

Jlr. Doyle. Tlie llrsl time on Deeembei' 23, 1910; and (he .second time .luly 
M, 1911. 

Chainiiau Walsh, llow long were you in the first time? 

Mr. Doyijs. Two months. 

(lliiiirmnn Walsh. And Die second time? 

Mr. Doyle. Four months. Each time I was sentenced a year, and the second 
time it was a year and $500 fine. 

Clmirmuu Walsh. Brlefiy, la wliat did the contempt consist? 
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Mr. Doyle. There wasn't any contempt. It was all a put-up job on the part of 
the JudKC and one of the companies, and tliey railroaded us- 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere rlld this ow'ur? 

Jlr. Doyle. Occurred In Denver. We were on strike in Weld and Boulder 
Counties, and they secured an injunction from Judge Greeley Whitford In 
Denver County, an injunction tliat forbade us to do unytlilng, in fact, but eat or 
sleep. We couldn’t lly banners, jiost notices, hold niwtings, talk to a neighbor 
or to strangers, and if yon would say a word about it he could pronounce you 
guilty, or find you guilty for anything you did or didn’t do; and on the 17th of 
D<K,-ember, 1010, a fight was sui>i«).sed to have taken place on the streets of 
Lafayette, which I believe did take place; and about the 20th 16 miners from 
laifayette were arrested, chargcsl with violating the injunction and l»ronght to 
Denver for a farcical trial without a jury and were .sentenced to Jail after a 
two days supposed hearing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has the law in Colorado been clianged since that time 
with reference to the trial of contempt cases? 

Rlr. Dovi.e. I don’t tidnk there has been any change in the law, but there has 
<’ertalnly been a change in the attitude of tlie people who attempt to use the 
courts for their purixises. Tlie,\’ si'ciii to liave got enougli of tho.se injunction 
suits to leave us alone and ipiit iiiisusing the courts to have them for a club to 
lick orgaidzed labor with. 

Chairman Wai.su. lirii'tly, cihal were you cliarged with in each of tile con¬ 
tempt cases? 

Mr. Dovi.k. I was cliarged witli lusng in a iiarty that assaulted strike lireakers 
on the niglit of Decemlier 17, wlien tlic fact was that I was not there. I did not 
know it liad occurred until I lieard it afterwards. And I was iioiue eating 
supiH'r with my mother and oilier memliei's of the family. I was cliarged willi 
It, but since I have learned from a man in a iiosition to know tliat the company’s 
atloriiey ndmilted that I was not arresled and Jailed for being guilty of that, 
liut for my attitude toward tiie court wlien lie i.ssued the injunction and my 
attitude us lieing the president of the I.afayette Minors' Union; I told the 
miners the day the injunction was issued not to oliey it; that the judge had no 
right to make laws; tliat we were citizens and had a perfect rigiit, as long as 
we were law aliiding, to exercise any rigid any otlier citizen had, alllnaigli we 
were strikers; and that no man slmuld pay any attention to the order issued iiy 
the court, but sliould exercise Ids riglits and talk to anybody he wanted to or 
ought to talk to, or to perform any oilier fimclioii lie saw fit so far as it was 
honorable, but not to consider the judge’s injunction law, because it was not 
law. And they were attending a meeting, and I uent there and told them lhat 
if the Baldwin-Fi'lts detectives were deputized liy .ludge Greeley Wliitford to 
serve the ivarrants for llie alleged contempt—liecause w(.‘ Icnew they were going 
to arrest us, or tliey never would liave issued the injiinction. Tlie injmii’tion 
was for the purpose of arrest. 1 told tliem that if the Haldwin-Felts detectives 
were deiiutized—they couldn’t secure llie deputy slieriffsliips from tlie slieriff of 
Boulder County—liut it' they were ileputized liy'the judge to sene tlie alleged 
warrants for the alleged contijmpt, they slionid |ia,\ no attention to them lull 
sliould resist arresi, because if tliey were placed under arrest they would lie 
iieat up lietween tlie place of arrest and Deiner. We know from wliat we have 
seen and read in inir ollicial paiier how iln> Ilalilwin-Kclts men have licaten up 
others elsewliere In this country. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlierouhoiits laid you read of tiial ? 

Mr. rtoYLE. West Virginia particularly. And I iva.s satisfied in my own mind 
that if they came to gid these strikers and ollicers and arrested them and at¬ 
tempted to take tliem to Denver in an autoniohile tliat they would beat them 
up: that they would beat tlieir heads in and tlien claim that they had to do it 
because tliey attempted to resist; and tliat they had belter be beaten up at first 
than aflerwards between tlieir homes and tlie courtliouse; and tliat they ought 
to figlit tliem on tlieir doorsteps.- And 1 told them I knew tliat would be tlie 
result If tlie Italdwin-Felts men attempted to make llie arrests. But at the same 
time I told the miners that if any regular .slierilT or regular deputies came to 
submit; to come. And as tlie result of that the slieriff came to me and gave 
me the names and I called all the boys together and we beat the sheriff to the 
courthouse and gave ourselves up. 

We didn’t know what we were arrested for and couldn’t find out until the 
day before the trial. We were relea.sed on bonds—$.360 or $400—1 think $300, 
I ain't sure—and when we returned to Lafayette there was a great crowd at 
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tlie slatlon wliPii \VP got back to wclcoiiie us, and lluit was used ns evidence 
against us for iwing congregateil ut the depot. That was evidence in our trial. 

We were pRicevl on trial—I forgot to stale in tiie beginning tinit tiie miner.s’ 
organisation did not appear and oppose the issuance of the temporar.v injunc¬ 
tion, knowing that tiie jtnlge would not eotrsider such a tldng under tiie cir- 
cunistunces; that lie luid ids mind made up to issue it regaidless of what oppo¬ 
sition w as made. So we didn't waste any time or money by appearing. And 
wla-n we were set for trial tiie 10 of us were <lonied a Jury and we were com¬ 
pelled to sit in tiie jury box—12 of tliem and 4 in chairs in front of tlie Juiy 
laix—and we were compellisi to l)e seaUsl always in tlie same places in order 
tlint tile witnesses could Identif}- us .‘lud could tell wlio we were by a certain 
place- 

fiialrman W.vi.sii. Pld you liave any attorney? 

Mr. Dovi.k. Yes. sir. 

fhairmun Wacsh. Who was your atlorney? 

Mr. Dovi,e. Mullins & Wnidron, I lliink. of lienver. 

('hairman W.m.sh. Proceed. 

Mr. Boti.e. And after two days of a farcical (rial—it was a joke, .so far as a 
trial was concerned—we were seiileiuod to one year in tlie coiinly Jail In the 
city of Denver. During timt trial witne.sses appeared on llie sland tliat could 
not pick out tlieir men tliat lliey .said was tliere in Ihe iiglil, or aiiytliiiig else. 
Wlieri we would cliiinge a seat in tlie jury liox purposely so lli(“y would not 
know, tlie judge woiilil tell us to get hack and take onr sent. We could under¬ 
stand tlie conspiracy ns to tlie wlioie tiling. We were conrinced to our own 
satisfaction- 

rhairman W-vrsii. That ft'oliiig, wliellier or not it was correct, did it cause 
a liitter feeling among tlie men iiivolveil In tlie sirike and your friends? 

Mr. Dovi.e. It certainly did. And during llie Irial I nii,glit nieiillon—I don't 
know wdiollier any of tlie nieinliers of tlie connni.ssion are superstitious or not, 
but for the fnrtlier informaiion of any, if there are any sncli—during tlie trial— 
we were tried in tlie courllioiise down licre in Denver and llic goddess of Jns- 
lice is slandiiig up tliere on tlie dome holiling tlie scales of jiislice in her liand ; 
this is the way slie did it, sliowing one lialance stood up close to tiie statute of 
justice and tlie oilier part down, and when we were sentenced to jail—after we 
were sentenced slie lliroweil tlie scales on top of tlie I'oof and lliey are tliere yet. 

Daring tliat trial the record will show that llie judge overruled practically 
cver.vtliing: it was alisolniciy ridiculous the way tlie judge overruled tlie attor¬ 
neys for the miners. I tallied—I don't kn'ow, for alioiit an hour and 10 minutes 
at one time; I tliink an lamr and 10 niinules, or ‘2 liours and 10 iiiimites. 
I don't remenilier exactly, lint I scored a wliile, lieing in there—on a piece of 
paiier the niniilier of matters overruled hy tlie judge, on onr side and the 
mniiher on the otlier; and 1 had 111 matters on onr side overruled and 11 on 
tlie comiiany’s side; and 1 meal Ion tliat to sliow tliat tliere wasn't any cimnee 
during tlie trial at all. The facts were, as near as.I could learn afterwards, 
tlial out of tlui.se 10 men 1 man was in tiie group lhal bail Ihe light and l.'i 
were not, and I later was. as I said iR'I'ore, pat in for telling tlie nam timt I 
thon,g1it they ought not to oliey the iiijmiction, and advised tliem hofore any 
arrests were made. 

In faet one iiian—ids wife gave liirtli to a ciiiid, and lie wiis at liome for 
tliree days and not up town and didn't know tliere was any figlit until I came 
to 1dm and iiotitied liini ilial the siieriff wauled iiim. Yet iie got senteiieed. 

Anotlier man in tlie warrant was mimed as Frank llalek, and it didn'l .say 
whctlier it was Frank ISalek, jr.. or sr., and t told him aliout It. and he sa.vs, 
“Well, you mean my iioy; 1 wasn't there at (he time of tlial iiglit; I have heeii 
staving'home: I was tiint iiigiit playing eards," etc. And I said, “Where is 
the lioy? ” He says, “ Out of town.” '• Well," I says, “ I guess tiiere is notlilng 
to It. The name is there, and tliere is just a framed-up jol) and can on anyhow'. 
Tliey linve got to hii\e n l'’rank ihilelc .siniK'wliere.'' -And lie was sentenceil to 
jail for a year for Ids .son. liis'iiiisi' iie had tlie same name. And we went to 
Jail oil tlie' niglil of the 2.'td of Decenilier. WtO—In faet. Just one day lietweeii 
us and Christmas. We siamt Cliristmas in I here and tlie case was apiienled to 
the .supreme court; on tlio '23(1 of Feliruary we were haled liefore that court, 
and after lieing given a severe lecture, we were released iiml told not to vioiate 
tlie ln.|HUCtloii any more, etc.; and if I rememher coriectly onr ease was yet to 
come lip ill the .supreme court, liiit it .seems a.s tliougli they were afraid to have 
It testwl in the .supreme court, and they let us out iiefore our year was up. 

Gliiitriimii W.xi.sH. Tlie same judge? 
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Mr, Doyle, The same judge. He said things there when he scored us that 
were not correct or proper; and I for one would never have stowl for It If It 
had not been for the others who would all have had to go back to jail on account 
of niy being the president of the organization; but It was shameful the way 
that .bulge talked and the things which he construed to be true which were not. 
.\nd while in jail, and after getting out, I wrote some letters to our official 
paper published at Indianapolis, Ind., called the United Mine Workers’ ,Tournal, 
and in those letters I told my honest opinion of the Judge and what I thought 
about him. In July, 18 more miners were arrested. I was among the 18; again 
for alleged coTdempt of this RO-calle<l Injunction. 

Chairman W.vi.sH. The same injunction? 

Mr. Doyle. The same Injunction. But I am a little ahead of my story. On 
Decoinitcr 5, 1010. Jack Cassidy, marshal of Lafayette, was arrested for alleged 
\iolatlon of this Injunction, and his crime, I understand, consi,steel ns marshal 
of Lafayette in seai'ching two Baldwin-Fclts people, or trying to search them, 
for conceali'd weapons in an incorporated town. He was brought before the 
court, and he was pronounced guilty and sentence suspended from time to 
time, and he had to appear before that court at different dates set at different 
times until I think he appeared there 17 or 10 times from December up to 
July. But he was arrested with the rest in July, when these 18 were arrested. 
Of these IS, ,8 were disniis.sed as, I believe, town olticers, inenil)ers of the 
<ouncil, or .some technicality.; I don't know what it was; and 1.1 wore again 
sent to jail, f (Iilnk 13 were lined -fg.lO and costs and put In jail until paid; no 
honds till appeal. One was sentenced for 12 months; that was my predecessor 
in office, Mr. Williiini Crawford, lie was sentenced to 12 inontlis in jail, 
cliarged with having id)used the judge ami got into contempt of court by 
I'lirsing him wlien ho was living ui) in I.afayette and him—the judge—in 
Denver. And I was sentenced to one year In Jail and fined .'t.lOO. I was up 
on three charges of contempt at that time and, one of them was that I was 
supposed to have been in the mob that ran some pt'ople out of town. Another 
was to have led a mob to attack an old man’.s house who had afterwards de- 
sei'ted the organization and returned to work; and tlu> otlier, if I remember 
correctly, was cnnteinid of court liy writing letters concerning tlic judge; and I 
was not charged witli this latter before being hnmght to tlie court. 

Bat this matter of attacking the old man's house—the man himself got on 
the stand and testitieil that T was a perfect gentleman at all times; and I 
knowed him, he said; and lie had no knowledge of me being there or anything 
else, except to speak to me upon the street. ,\nd, of coui'se, that was such an 
('xposure of tlie liare-faced comidaint that the judge could not very well sen¬ 
tence me on that, liecause—well, the papers hail It. and he let me alone on 
that. But on this contempt there was a man I never saw in my life who 
stated I was In the mob tliat chased him out of town, when I was not any 
such thing; and while I was on the stand as a witness—respondents I believe 
they called us in that case—the coal company's attorney introduced the articles 
1 had wrote or letters I wrote to tlie Mine IVorkers’ Journal as mudence that 
I was in contempt; and not being charged with that, our counsel objected, and, 
as I mentioned before, the judge overruled It, and there was notidng to it. My 
attorney says, " He is not i-liarged with contempt for writing letters.” The 
judge says, “ I haven't heard them. We will se(> wliat they are first, and see.” 
Tlien he permitted counsel for the coal companies to read tho.se letters In 
court to me—to the court—and let me answer whetlior they were mine or not. 

I was under oath and had to say yes or no. If I said no, because I was not 
I'harged with that, I was guilty of perjury. He had me going and coming. And 
if I said yes, tlien I was guilty of contempt for having admitted in the presence 
of the court that they were my articles, and they reflecteil on the judge; and 
he had me going and coming. And you might tell from that that they were 
simply putting the job up. After the letters were rend, Jim Blood, the coal 
company's attorney—not the district attorney, but the coal company’s attor¬ 
ney—was instructed to get out a warrant for me, and I was arrested at the 
recess of the court on another charge. That was contempt of court. 

Ohninnan AValbh. On the charge growing out of the writing of these letters? 

Sir. Doyi.e. Yes, sir; and not for having written them, ns I understand, but 
for having adndtted on the witness stand that they were mine, and they were’ 
i'ead In. As I understand, I did not commit any contempt in writing them, 
because they were published elsewhere than in the presence of the court; but 
that I did commit contempt in admitting in the presence of the court they 
were mine, tifter allowing them to be read o\er the objections of the attorneys 
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■whon I wns not on trial for those tharKPs. The conteaipt was In saying, “ Yes • 
they are mine,” when I would have boon perjured If I had said “ N'o,” sim-e 
they were allowed to be read; and I got a year and .$ 0(10 fine and costs, and I 
was sent to the county jail on the Ittli of ,Iul,v. 

Thirteen of the fifteen sentenced the same day were released bv the supienie 
court after they were in, I should judge, about 20 or 30 days; I have forgotten 
the date. They were released by the supreme court. Now, the 1.3th of Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, there being only 2 of us left In there out of the 15, my 
predecessor and myself- 

(thairman Wat.sii (Interrupting). T>id the supreme court pass upon your 
case? 

Mr, Doyi,k. No; they did not. They were to pass upon that later. On the 
13th of November Mr. Crawford was released on parole by the jiiilge to see 
ids dying mother in Wyoming. So the jmlge. under tlie pressure, tried to in 
a nice way, ns nice as he could, mabc it publicly; for the lawyers iiad talked 
to Mr. Crawford In the cbiimbers of the courthouse and asked him to agree to 
apologize to tile judge for his alleged contempt so that the jmlge would i)arido 
or would release him to go and see bis ilying mother, and the judge Avanted 
an apology from him under those circumstances; and the man broke down and 
did not apologize on account of his condition and was released on parole, 
anyhow. 

I was released on the 15th, hut before Ixang released—I have (hat .some¬ 
where, the exact conversation; I don't know if I have it here or not—but, 
however, before being relea.sed .fudge Whlff'ord sent down a mes.sage about 
two weeks—not two weeks, hut about sevtm or eight d.ay.s before I was re¬ 
leased—he sent down one of the sheriffs with It, and the shertlV delivereil it 
to the then warden of the jail to give to me. and iislo'd If I would iigrw to 
a|Kdogiz(‘ In the c(airt l'(a- what I wrote about him. and he would give mit two 
days to think it over; that if I would agree to apcflogize to the court be would 
snspeml my sentence. And I was then In four monlhs. and he wanted me to 
think It over. And I told the fellow I was ro.idy t() answer now if he would 
take me to the court. Ho sa.vs, ‘‘No; I will cmne back.” .\nd then tw<» days 
litter the wartleit of the jail hail come back and jisked me not to say anything 
aboul it, '• but the judge says if you take hack some little things you said about 
him he will hd you out, but don't say a word to anyone.” fVhen he came back 
iifter the two days he asked me if I was reaily to answer, and I said I was ns 
ready as I was when he was there ht'fore. .\nd he asked me if I hiid made tip 
my mind to come up and apologize. And I said, “Tell .fudge AVhilford if he 
wants me to apologize let him take me out befm-e the court and, as any citizen 
or court ought to do business not underhanded, but ask me openly before the 
imblic whether I will apologize or not.” fie says, “No; you must .send your 
answer through it messenger. He won't have it that way.” I .says, “If that 
is the case, you go back and tell him I consider his request an insult, and that 
lie ouglit to u|iologizc to me and my mother; tliat he had Insullcd us; tliat ho 
Imd considered she was a perjurer when site said f wus at home; tliat my 
opinion now of him was worse than ever; and to say that I didn't have any¬ 
thing to retract; Imt to go liack and tell the judge, “if lie eonsiders what I 
wrote to be eontenirit of his eonteinptilde eoiirl, and desires to do so, he may 
sentence me to lie liung, and f will extend to him an invitation to be present 
wlien it comes off.” He never called me out to Ills eourt, ami my sentence 1ms 
not Iteen retracted yet In my presence, and I Imvmi't palil the tine, eillior. I 
wrote again after f got out, and lie lias not done aiiytliiiig about it. 

(thalrniiin M’.vi.sir. Did that cati.se mucli coinnieiit in tlie public press? 

Mr. Dovi,k. Tlic press kniwv notliing almnt my deiiling witli the judge secretly, 
and notliing nlioiit tlie apology lie wanted was pnlillslied. 

Oluiirmnn Wausii. Was it given out for ptihlicallon In any way? 

Jlr. Dovle. No; only I tliink I wrote a letter afterwards, again stating so 
tlint the reailers of tlie .fonrnal would know wimt tiie tiiml outcome of It was; 
and f miglit liavi' mcniioneil liy tlie way tliere in tliat letter, if I remember 
correctly, of tlie attempt to linve me to agri'e to tliis matter before ho would 
bring tlie into the court, so tliat lie would know wliat my answer was going 
to be before lie called me hi'fore tlie pulilic; and I lliink—I Imve always been 
under the lmprcs.sion; I don’t know wliether correct or not—that the reason 
for sending a written order to tlie jail to release me was tliat lie was afraid 
I would tell him what f tbonght about him and tell some of It to the public, 
and the papers would publish what was coming up before tito district court, 

(.thairnmn Wat.sii. I will ask you it tliat was tlie United States court or the 
Colorado State court? 
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Sir. Dovt.e. It was the dlstrlet court of this Ulstriot, In Denver, a branch of 
it; I think it was the fourth illvlslon. 

CImirnian War-sH. The State court? 

Mr. Dovi.k, Divi.slon 4 of the district court. 

(ihalrniau Wai..sh. State court? 

Mr. Dovle. Yes, .sir. 

Chairmiin IV.ci.sh. Your ca.se was di.snii.ssed—your api)eai was then dismisse<l 
by the siiprenie court of the State? 

Mr. Dovi.c. liy the way. I am ghul you a.sked me that question. My case 
was to come up on S:ilurday in tlie suin’eine court, and tlie judge released nio 
on Wednesday wlien I would not apologize. 

Chairman W.ci.sii. So tlie aiiiieal was dismissed on tlie ground tliat you liad 
already lieen lilieraled? 

Mr. Dovle. I tliink it never was lieard. I tliink it just foil liy tlie way or 
.sonietidng. I don't know yet wlietlicr I am disinissed or wliether my sentence 
has iieen otHcially cut to fiair uionllis or not, or wlictlier my fine lias been 
erased from tlie records; I don't know timt yet. 

Clialrman Wai.sit. Was or was not wide iiuliliciiy given in tlie case, and tlie' 
delails of tlii.s ca.sc, outside of tlicse private details tliat .you liuvc mentioned? 

Jlr. Dovi.E. Yes. fi’lie papers carried a great deal of it. Tliere was a large 
meeting lield. Organized labor protested against tlie misuse of tlie courts liy 
corporations for tile purpose of lieating organized lalior. A inon.ster mass meet¬ 
ing was iield in tlie city of Iieiiver and specelies at tlie city andltorium. They 
niarcheil arotind Ihc .statelionsc and iiianiied tironnd tlie conrtlionse. and tlie 
juilge, wlien releasing us—tiuit was wlien we were first [uit in—wlien releasing 
n.s. referred to it !is lieing a tiireat against a judge wiio was trying to do Ids 
duty, wlien lie knew wliat tlie facts wore. It was a lu'otcst similar to tlie 
tea party of old. 

Clialrman AValsu. AA’ere pnlilie meetings Iwlii and wore speeche.s made at 
tliese public imHdings? 

Mr. Dovi.k. A'es, .sir. Tlie auditorium meeting. I giiess tlicre must have 
lichen fifteen or eigliteen tlioiisand marciicd in tlie parade. I understand, and 
tiie auditorium seats only twiive tiionsaiid and someliiiiig. and as uuiny as 
could get in llicre win-e tlicre wlien Ihc speedies were made. 

Clialrman AA’ai.su. AA’Iiat effect did tlie wliole ni.iller liave upo.u the minds 
of tlie working people generally, if you observed? 

Mr. Dovi.E. AVell, if I tim any judge, it only served to siiow tliem that tlie 
powers that lie; tliat is. the corporations, tis great as they are. Unit a judge 
will serve il; that tlie workmen as .such need not c.vpi'ct any justice at tlie 
liand.s of courls that tliese people can get conirol of. and have control of, and 
you niiglit as well nor make any defen.se; and you may just as well, wliether 
you violated tln“ law or not, realize, if you are accused. ,vou are guilt.v, and 
you have to prove yourself innocent instead of being innocent until you are 
proved guilty. And I liclieve tlie worst |iart of it was tliat way. I.ater tins 
judge was charged willi having been liribed to send tlie miners—ii woman made 
the .statement tliat she gave jiim .flt.iKNI—and lie had tlie nerve to a.sk anotlier 
district judge to get a jury to investigate his case, and yet ho wouldn't give 
tile miners a jury to liear llieir case. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA'Iiat is tlie feeling among liie working people generally 
in Colorado wltli refereni'c to the courls ai this time? 

Mr. Dovle. Well, as far as I know, as far a.s labor is concerned a.s sucli, I 
tliink tlieri" is not very mncli feeling in certain iiarts of tlie State, because things 
have not got to tliat stage. Bid in certain counties and with certain menila'rs 
of tlie supreme bench I think labor bclieies it can not and wilt not get a fair 
deal. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVIien Mr. AA’elliorn was on the stand lie liandeil me certain 
Inilletins tliat had lieen issued liy tlie .siriking miners, with tlie request that I 
should Interrogate you upon them. I want to ask you some preliminary que.s- 
tions. such as I askcil Mr, AA'elborn. What sort of a publicity department does 
your organization iiave or lias it had during tliis strike? 

Mr. Doyle. AVell. we have a press agent, a publicity bureau, at the head¬ 
quarters here in Denver. A man tliat worked on a Denver paper tliat went 
out of commission has been enqiloyed liy our organization to take care of the 
statements, and so fortli, and any of tlic advertising work and things of that 
kind. 

Ciiainnan AA'ai.sh. AVliat is ids name? 

Mr. Dovle. AValter H. Fink. 
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Clialrman Walsh. Hava you any other 'mlilioity man than Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. No; not otlier than such other necessary elerieal help, all of our 
staff, the etlltor of our staff, our ollli ial .lournal in the orsanization, puhlisliod 
at Imllanapolls, tlic United Mine Workers' Journal. 

Chairman Walsh. What compensation does Jlr. Fink receive? 

Mr. Doyij;. I think .$3." a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep a record of it in tin- iieok.^ of c oiir organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Dovi.e. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a committee that su|«'rvi-cs in any way the 
matter that is sent out by Mr. Fink to the country? 

Jlr. Doyle. No; we have no C(amnittee for tliai |).articnlnr purpose. He often 
consults oiiicers about matter. asl;s them about Infoi'iaatiun or uhcre he can 
secure Information or anylhina of tliut kind. 

Cliainnan WAi.sir. Jlr. Fink being merely an employee in your organization, 
whom would you say in your organization was responsible for the matter sent 
out in tile bulletin ami otlier pnblli ations issued by Jir. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, that wouhi be a matter. I think, of whether or not the 
organization authorized the issuances of any particular statement or ollicially 
signed it. 

Chairman W.u..sn. Well, in case of the authorization of any particiihir state¬ 
ment or bulletin, who of your organizalion would authorize it? 

Jlr. Dovle, Well, that would deiiend upon wind it was. Finance. T have made 
statements; executive, Law.son or McI.iMinan or Ila.ves. l!y the way, Ila.ves 
was ollicially designated as the man wlio should iiut out statements from the 
policy committee when the strike first commenced. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And did Jlr. Hayes comimic to perform that ilnty all 
tile way through? 

Jlr. Doyle. Well, lie never cliangeil. so far as I know—his hi ing authorized 
liy the policy coimnitti'e to do so, it has ne\er been changed. The nuderstauding 
was that ho would he the fellow that woidd give any statements from that eom- 
mitti'e. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Xow. who were tin' poliey coimnittee, and Imw were they 
designated hy your organization? 

Jlr. Dovle. Well, tla‘ poliey commilloe was fi.irinod —at tin' hegiiming of the 
strike was organized iiy Viee Fresident Hayes, and eonsisted of Hayes, vice 
president of tin' national orgiddzation; Tsiwsim. international lioard memlier 
of district l.'i; .Tolm Jlcl.ennan, presiilent of district I."i; and my,seif, as secretary. 

('Iiairnian Walsh. X'ow. liiat committer is the one known as tlm la'Hey <'om- 
mittee, and which authorized Jtr. llaycs to give out what piililic'ly was do- 
.sired? 

Jlr. Povt.E. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wilsh. Who actiialiy employed Mr. Fhik—'. h.d individual? 

Jlr. Dovle. 1 tliink I'resiileid Jii-I.eiman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I’resldent Jlcl.ennim? 

Jir. Doyi.E. Yes; if I renienthei' eorrectl.v. »The Denver Tlepniilicaii wa.s a 
morning pafier here, and ivent out ol commission, and T thini, at tin* tina* it went 
ont of commission Jlr. Mcl.cnnan knew .Mr, Fink and talked ahont—lalked ahont 
getting some one to take care of paper matters; tliat lie iiad too much iiimscIC 
to do, and I think it was Jir. MeI.enmm that emplo.ved liini. 

Cliairnian WALSit. I will now Iinnd you certain doemnenfs containing the 
heading, each of them, “The sirnggle in Colorado for industrial freedom," and 
eertain iuilletins, nmiiliers and dates also at the in'ad tlieri'of, and also a pam¬ 
phlet or a hook entitled “The l.udlow .Massacre. Iiy Walter IT. Fink, Director 
of I’nhlieity, District Xo. I."!, I'. M. W. of A.," tlicsc lieing tlie ones that were 
.handed nie’hy Jlr. JYelliorn. And I will ask you wlietlier or not llio.se were all 
publications issued as they are purported to have liism issued? 

Mr. Doyi.e. The Iuilletins luivc been issued hy the orgnuizatloii, but tbe book 


'' chairman Walsh. Have you. as requested, produced before tliis conmiissioii 
copie-s of all tliose diicumenls wliieli I limided you? 

Mr Doyle I have, I hclieve, all of tliose liere, Jir. Walsh. 

Ohalrmau JValsh. Please Imnd tliem to tlie messenger tliere. I wish to ask 

you some questions. „ „ i 

Take tlie hulletins, whicli are as follows; Bulletin Xo 1 Aiigast 1-. lOW. 
Bulletin No. 2. August 20, liHI; Bulletin No. 3, August '.’t, 19U; Bulletin Xo. 
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4 , Aufnist 28, 1914; Bulletin No. 5, September 8, 1914 ; and Bulletin No 6 
September 16, 1914. 

Mr. Doyie. I haven’t got six. 

Chairman Walsh, That is entitled “Character Assassins.” 

Mr, Doyle. One of the boys will get It. I will have It. 

Cliairman Waj,sh. I have a copy of It here. Will you please look at the copy 
I hand you and slate wtietber or not that Is a correct copy of Bulletin No. 6? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I believe It is. 

Chairman Walsh, Bulletin No. 7, dated October 15, 1914. 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And what appears to be a conclii.sion to some bulletin? 

lir, Doyi.e. I have No. C here. It was Inside of another one. 

t hairman M ai.sh. Oh, yes; thank you. A conclusion of a bulletin signed 
“ Policy Committee, fnitcd Mine Workers of America, District 1.5.” Frank ,1. 
Hayes, international vice president; .lolin R, J.awson, international board mem¬ 
ber, di.sti'ict 1.5, U. M. W. A.: Joliu McLennan, president, district 15, U. M. W A • 
E. L. Doyle, .secrctary-treasui-er, district 1.5, U. M. W. A.,” the last being your¬ 
self, and also a book entitled “The Ludlow Massacre,” by IValter H Pink 
director of publicity, district No. 1.5, U. M. tV. A.” Now, I want to ask you 
whether or not tliose W(>re all of the bulletin.s that were is.sued by your organi¬ 
zation during lids diflicnlty ln that form? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I lielleve seven wa.s tlie full nundter. I think that seven 
was the last one we have issneil, and that makes tlie complete list. 

Chairman AYalsh. At this point wo will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(At thl.s point, at 12.80 o'cloci; ji. m.. of this .Satiirdav, December 12, lOil, 
a recess was taken to 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AEtEIl UECESS—2 I>. Jt. 

Chairman AV.\l.sii. Mr. Doyle, J uil| call your attention to Bulletin No, 1, 
dated Augu.st 12, 1914, and call yotir attcnlicju to the third paragraph from 
the bottom, which reads as follows: 

“ When, througli crindiml negligence, tlirough disobeyanco of the law, through 
improper management and i]iadequate ventilation, tlie mine owners of Colorado 
kill in their mines almost thri'c times as many mini per thousand employed as 
the average for the Cnited States, and four times the average of States where 
operators recognize the United Mine AVorkers of America, we believe there is 
soinetldng to arldtrate.” 

AVhat foundation have you for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. AVtiy, I think the records of the State coal mine inspector’s office, 
as well as those of the I idled Stub's Mines Bureau, will liear out those facts. 

t'liairman AValkh. You claim those are the facts, do you? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. sir; to the best of my knowledge they"are the fact.s. It may 
be a little wor.se than that for certain years. 

Chairman AVALsit. By whom was that information furnished to the man that 
wrote the bulletin.s? ^ 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t recollect, but I pri'sume from tlie State mine inspector’a 
report and the United Stall's Bureau of Jlines pamphlets. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Take the next page of that same bulletin, and the last 
paragraph reads as follows; 

“In that year 14.708 men wore employed. Three hundred and nineteen were 
kill«l, or an average of 21.6 per thousand.” 

AVliere was that information obtained? 

-Mr. Doyi.e. I believe, from the State mine in.spector’s office. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ho obtained it from the State mine inspector’s office? 

ilr. Doyle. I presume our publicity agent. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Are you prepared to say personally wliethcr tliose figures 
are eorreet or not? 

Mr. Doyle. I lyill say that the iierecntage of deatli rate is eorreet. I ye- 
niemher reading it myself, but don’t remendier whether it was 21.6 or 22 or 
20.6, hut I believe tliat is the correct figure, and it can be corroborated by 
referring to Ihe department of mines. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas tlds information hnndwl to Mr. Fink by some ipdl- 
vldmil or was he supposed to acquire the Information himself? 

Mr. Doyle. He wonid look tlds information up; that was his duty, to hunt 
this stuff up and get reports and go over them, because I know that many 
times he had inqinred for certain information or the source from which he 
could .secure that Information. 
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Chairman Walsh. But where it requiiod the consultation of Government 
reports, or anything of that sort, do I understand Hr.'Fink would go and get 
that himself? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; if they were not on hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. was there any check made of the fljrures obtained 
by Fink, by any person on the policy eommittco, to ascertain whether or not 
they were correct? 

Mr. Doyle. I think not. 

Cliairinan Walsh. You just left It to .Mr, Fink after lie received ids general 
orders? 

Jlr. Doyle. Y'es, .sir; that was ids department; lie was Inunlling lliat. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Mr. Fink, I believ(>. lias lieen subpomaed to liriiig all tliose 
tilings? 

Jtr. Doyi,e. Yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Now, take Bulletin .No. 2, dated .\ugust 21), Ifil 1, llie sec¬ 
ond paragraph, referring to Colorado: 

“ Slie bows her head in sluime to tiie mourning survivors of tlie .11 men, 
women, and little cldidren wliom she lias allowi'd to lie murdered and crematiKl 
tiirougli tlie complete dondnallon of her execiitiio, legislative, and judicial 
and military arms by tlie largo corporate inti'rests,” 

Wliat foundation have you for tliiit statement? 

■Mr. Dovi.e. I believe tliiit is true; I lielieve Colorado does liow iier liead in 
sliame for tlie murders at Ludlow. I believe tliat ei-ery citizen of tlie Culled 
States tliat ever heard of that liows tlieir liead in sliame, and I think for good 
reasons they all bow tlieir heads in sliame. I lielieve tliat tlio goiierid a.s.senibly 
has been dominaled by the coal companies. I lielieve tliat tlie eldef executive 
of tlie State has iieen dominated by tlio coal companies; I believe tliat certain 
Iiiirt.s of tlie State liavi* bi'oii dominated by tlie coal companies; and I think 
tiie military, biwond question. Tiiey are riding around in (l. F. & I. automo¬ 
biles, and tlieir ammunition hauled in C, F. & I. wagons, and my impression 
is lionestly and i.s empliatically to tliat effect, ami I won’t cliange my belief until 
I have positive information to tlie contrary. 

Clmlrman M'ai.,sii. Now, I will ask you wliether—first, wliere did you gi't 
your information witli reference to tlie number tliat you claim to liave been 
murdered and cremated? 

Mr. Doyle. I think tliere is tliat liave lieen killed in tlie Slate altogetlier; 
tliat is, on tlie side of tiie strikers—."t in I.udlow. 

' Cluilrman M'alsii, tYlien you used llic words “murdered and cremated.” is 
tiint intended to include—tlie cremation part—tlioso people tliat lost tlieir lives 
at I.udlow? 

Jlr. Doyle. I believe tliiit tiie only ones cveniateil were tliose killeil at 
I.udioiv. 

Cliairniiin W.u.sh. Wore any of tliose Itilled at I.udlow cremated? 

Mr. Doyle. To tlie liest of my knowledge, they worn. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. .Some portions of tlieir bodies liurned? 

Jlr, Doyle. Tliat is what I understand. I iMd not see lliem personally. 

Chiilrniiin Walsh, Wliat was your source of Inforiiiation as to any of the 
bodies being bnrni'd? 

Jlr. Doyle. I had several rc|iorts; different jiarties eanie to llio ofliee and told 
of it, and I have lieard it said liy others tliat tlie bodies were iiurned tliat wi’re 
in the hole. 

Cliairman Wat.stt. Tlie statement Inis been made, mid I suppose tliat that i.s 
the reason that tlii.s is quest loned. Hint those who were found at Ludlow were 
smotliereil, and not otherwise wounded. 

Jlr. Doyle. I do not fliiiik that is true, but I did not see them myself; liiit 
I prefer to believe the statement that they were not, lieciuise it would seem 
almost Inipossible to see how tliey were not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere was tliis inforinntinn obtained tliat any of the 
bodies were cremated and liy whom was It obtained? 

Jlr. Doyle. I don’t know from wliat individual or source—from whatever 
source he would be able to learu it from. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would lie able to learn it from? 

, Mr, Doyle. The man that wrote it. 

Chairman Walsh. f?o you say your information is tliat some of those bodies, 
or all of those bodies were liuriMl, and that the inforiiiation In regard to that 
was gained by Inquiry? 

Mr. Doyle. That is what I understand. 
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Chairmali Walsh. Then, the next paragraph reails, “ For wanton disregard 
and crlmlzial negligence of life, tlie Colorado coal operators liave long been 
known." 

Mr. Doyle. I think there is no quc.s(lon about that. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your foundation for It? 

Mr. Doyix The very fact that there are more casualties in the mines in 
Colorado than anywhere else per tliousand employed; and you can take any 
average miner who lias worked in those mines and he will practically give you 
(lie same idea of it. 

Ciliairnmn Walsh. By wlioiii wa.s tliis Information given to tlie person wlio 
wrote this bulletin, and wiio would you .say was responsible for it; for tlie state¬ 
ment? 

Jfr. D0YI.E. I wouid say that tlie party writing it was responsible for it, 
but I don't know what particular individual lie got it from. I tliink Unit is 
usually understood to be tlie case in .southern Colorado, and is, in fact, one 
of tlie tilings tliat lias caused unrest and dissension, and lias made tlie men 
Join in tlie organization to lieip stop It. 

Cliuirniuii Walsh. Do you or do you not stand by tliat statement as pre¬ 
sented in that bulletin? 

Jlr. Doyle. I do personally ; I tliink it Is rigid. 

Cliairnian Walsh. The next paragrapli is ns follow.s: “Gerald I.ippiatt, 
union organizer, was tlie first to pay tlie dentil penalty for ligliting corporate 
greefl in Colorado. He was niurdereil by George Belclier, a notorious Baldwiii- 
Felts tliug, on the streets of Trinidad. August 16. 1013." 

What autliority liave you for tliat statement? 

Jlr. Doyle. ITIiy, lie is dead and luiried. and Belclier is arrested for ids 
murder. And I learned it tlie next niorning liy iiress reporls, and eordirmed it 
liy phone, later, tliat lie was killed liy tliat party, and I know' I wmit to his 
funeral, and know that he wa.s hurled. 

Cliairiiiiin Walsh. Well, tlie statement tliat llie deeea.sed was a “ notorious 
Baldwin-Fiilts tliug.” Wliiit is your authority for tliat? 

Mr. Doyle. Not I lie deceased, was it? 

Chairman Wal.sh. No; I mean flic man wlio killed Goraid I.ippiatt? 

Mr. Doyle. I understand Belclier was one of the guiiiueii tliat partieipated in 
tlie outrages eoiiimilted against tlie men in We.st Virginia, and ciiiiie here; and 
I tliinit tliat is a very appropriate title. 

Chalrinan Walsu. Wliat autliority liave you for tlie stateineiit Unit lie was 
In tlie employ of tlie Baldwiii-Felts Detective Agency? 

Mr. Doyle. That is tlie general niiderstaiidiiig: tliat lie was hronglit here Iiy 
tlieiii. I believe, if I remenilier correctly, that he testilied to tliat elfect hiinself, 

Chairiiian Walsh. At wliat place? 

Mr. Doyle. I tliink before tlie eongressioiial eoiiiinitti'e, Unit appeared here. 

Chalrniim Walsh. Do you pi'r.sonaliy stand liy that stateineiit. 

Mr. Doyle. I tliink if, is eorreet. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Now, take (lie next .statornent: 

“ When, on Septernlier 3.3, UI13, 11.33'3 of tlieir eniployi-es striieic to otitnin 
their political and imliistrial freedom hy enforeenient of tlieii existing laws, 
tlie operators laid aside flieir former excuse tliat tlie murder of tiie men in 
tlie mines was “ aecidcntid ’ and set aliont to willfully e.xieriiiiiiate tlie strikers 
and (lieir families,” 

First, were there 11.332 of llieir employes siriking? 

Mr. Doyle. To tlie best of my knowledge, tliere were. 

Cliuirmiin Walsh. Now. tlieii, who is respoiisilile for ilie statement that fol¬ 
lows tliat: “The oiierators laiil iisiile tlieir former excuse that tlie murder of 
their men in the mines was accidental and set about to willfully exterminate 
the strikers and their faiiillie.s.” 

Mr. Doyi,e. Tiie iaiiguiige, the writer is rcspoHsihle tor. But I tliink it will 
be borne out by tlie facts. Mine guards deputized deputies to slioot into the 
tent colonto.s, turned tlie imicliiiie gun loose on tliem, thut is certainly siifBcient 
evidence to show Hint fliere was an attempt to extermiimte strikers and their 
families after the strike was called. 

Chairman Walsh. .Now, then, do you accept responsibility for the stateMents 
contained In tliat paragraph? 

Mr. Doyija I tliink that the language of it—I am not a.ske<] to accept the 
resimnslhility of the language; but I will say that to the ht>st of my belief it is 
correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was wrltteu by Mr, Fink, was it? 
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Mr. Doyie. Undoiibtedl.v. He was the pulilicitv agent at that time. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The next iwnigraiih reads us follows; 

" More than 1,000 gunmen." 

AVgre there tuore than l.taw gunmen In the distrii tV 

Mr. 1X)YUS. That would be pretty hard to say. There wen—whether there 
was more than a thousand, it katkeri like tiiere was a great number; ihev wore 
very plentiful. 

Chairman Wai..sii. AVho.se estimate as to tlie nuuilier was that? 

Sir. Dovi.e. I really don't know. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVho would he responsihle for that stalemeal? 

Mr. lioYi.E. AVell. whoever made it. If anyone made it to the writer. I pre¬ 
sume it would be him. 

Chairman AVai.sh. That would he Mr. i'ink? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Or wiioever gave it to him? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Tlie statement that more than l.tKK) gunmen appeared in 
tile State is made, and then it follows; 

‘•Among tliese were many of tlie Ualdwin-i'elts detectives, wlm had niaiiiaal 
the "Itull Moose speeial " in West Virginia and sliot down men and woiiieii and 
halies lit llieir iiiotliers' hrea.sts.” 

AVhat is die foiindation. if any, for (liat statenieni? 

Mr. Moyle. I understand iliat tin* ISaldwin-I-'ells deieclives—one of them laid 
till' cliarge of wlint was called tlie " Hiiil Moose special" in AVest A’irgiiiia. a 
train tliat went up lliroiigli tlie siriking miners' tent eolony w'illi Imilets In an 
effort to drive tlie men into working without tlieir organization; and, no doiiht, 
as tliey testilied. Iieiieve me—iny belief is tliat tia-se men—lliey brought men 
from tliat agency lo the strike here, and 1 presume (hat is the ground that that 
is liasod on. I really don't know. 1 am not die atnlior of it. 

Chairman AValsii. The next paragraph, the second from the liottom; 

'■ Milted witli a niacliiiie gnii and maimed lie live imporli'd murderers, this 
‘ deatli special ’ was driven at lop speed throngli tlie teat colonies, shooting among 
the women and cliildreii." 

Tiiat reters to tlie miilier in AVest A'irginla, does it? 

Mr. Moyle. AA'oli, 1 don't think ,so. I would imagine that ilie.v were referring 
to tlie nrniored aiitomoliile tliat was used here, liecaii.se il says “ live." 

Cliairmaii Wai.sii. t sec. The |iai'agraiili just aliove dial. 

Sir. Movi.e. There woulil he more tliaii live persons, Tlie testimony hefore tliis 
senatorial committiv tliat investigated tlie Wesi Virginia siliialimi sliowed tliat 
iiioro tlian live pei’.sons were on that train. I would tidnk from tliat timt this 
would mean lids one here, tliis special llicy iiad down liere, die "deatli special," 
tlie armored aiitomoliile willi tlie niacliine gun on it. 

Ciiairmaii Walsh. How do yon know it was maimed liy tile imported imir- 
dorers? • 

Mr. Movi.e. Weil, I don't knoiv alioiit die live imported imirderers. Pmt I 
do know il was armed liy a immlier of men,‘ liy gunmen known as Kaldwiii- 
Fells—at least some of them. 1 saw personally a few of tliem. 1 saw them 
tliat came to Forbes when tliey made tlieir raid there. 

Tile last iiara.grapli- 

("hairman AVai.sh. Tlie liisi paragraph on dial imge; 

‘■Mutt Powell was killed Mclolier '.i, l'.ii:t, wlieii the gunmen allaekeii die 
Ludlow tent eolony.” 

Is it or is it not a fact Him Mr. Powell wa.s killed liy strikers? 

Mr, Moyle. AVhy, no. 1 miderstand he was killed liy mine gmirds. I iindev- 
Btiiud he was working on a ranch, and was riding ihroiigli tliero—was after 
cattle or siimelhing—wlieii tlie leal eolony was adacked, and flint he was killtsl; 
hut whether it was inleidional nr otherwise 1 don't know; luit my iindefsUinding 
of it is Hint tlie mine guards killed him. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIiere would we gel the aecurate information? 

Mr. Moyle. Well, I would Hiiiik- 

Clminnan AV.m.sh (cmdimiingl. AVIiere did .von get the aceiirate information? 

Mr, Moyle. Jly understmidiiig of il is from tnlking to people down there at 
tlie oilice—reports they would get. for instaiiee. mi Hie plioiie. And I lielieve that 
the eornner's inunests tliat were liel.l, witnesses that testilied liefore Hie eorimer's 
Inquests anil gave testimony, and got information sutliclent to lead us to believe 
that was absolutely correct. 

Chainuan AValsii. Mu tlie following page: 
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“ One of the mast dastardly attacks made by these thugs was that at Forbes, 
October 17,1913. The machine gun was trained on the tent colony. When the 
smoke cleared away, Luke Verhonik was dead and a boy had been shot In the 
leg nine times.” 

What is your authority for that statement, who is responsible for the facts 
as stated there, or the alleged facts? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, It is common knowledge down there, as far as I know, that 
the tent colony was attacked on the 17th of October, and this man killed, as 
referred to here, and this hoy shot nine times In the leg. Since that I have 
been down there—right a short while after, 1 shouhl Judge—and I have hud 
miners there tell me and explain to me the matter themselves; and would show 
me where this machine gun stood, and wiiere this armored auto stood that 
liati the machine gun complained of here, and 1 think tiiey turned it on the 
tent coiony. I iookcd over the furniture, and saw the tables and utensils, 
kitchen utensll.s, and one thing and another, all shot full of holes; and there 
was the tent of .John I're, that went all over the country from Ludlow and 
demonstrated what was really done. I believe it has 147, I think, holes, ma¬ 
chine bullets, in that tent, was the number counted in it, and that lias been 
shown across the country at dllTerent places, demonstrating it was there, 
lint 1 understand tills man was killed, ami in fact was told he was; was slanvn 
the spot where he was stiiijiosed to be I'oiiiul laying; and this young boy that 
was shot in the leg—1 iieviu' liave seen the young boy I know- of, though. 

CImiriiian Walsh. Who is responsible, or do you know from whom Mr. Fink 
receivetl the Informatioii upon which he based this? 

■Mr. Dovle. jN'o. A great many iniiiortant facts— a great many had given 
facts, and I do not know what particular Individuar.s statement he would de¬ 
cide on to use. 

('hairnian Wal.sh. The next paragraph reads as follows: 

” On October 21, 1913, operators’ guiinieii. with their hlgli-]iowered rifles, made 
an attack on the strikers in Siweiith Street, Walseiiburg, Colo. Three union 
men—Kris Kokich, Andy Auvinen, and Cisto Crocl—were kllleil.” 

What aiithorily have you for that statement? 

,lfr. Doyle. My uiiilerstaiiding is that that occurred down there; that those 
men were kllhsl on .Seventh StriHit; I don't know whether those names are 
correct or not, because 1 don't know the individuals, but I think I have here, 
if I can locale it, some testimony taken concei'iiing that. It is ipiite lengthy. 
1 >0 you want it ? 

Chuirnian Walsh. 'Where was it taken? 

Mr. Doyli:. Wait until I llnd the heading of it. [Witness refers to papers.] 
The heading of this says. ” Seventh Street shooting.” 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the lestiiiioiiy taken? 

■Mr. Dovle. I iielieve in Walseiiburg. 

Chalrimiii Walsh. IJy whom? 

■Mr. Dovle. Evidence of Albert Zink. Doe.sn’t say by whom. I don’t know 
whether a coroner's Jury took the evidence or whether it was in a private in¬ 
vestigation. I liuve got it in tlidollicc, and I didn't know but what it niiglit he 
di.'sired liere. 

Ciiairman Walsh. I wish you would ascertain by wliom tliat testimony wins 
taken. 

Mr. Doyle. I will try to do so. 

(,'liairinan Walsh. And submit it, if you claim that Unit is (lie liasis of the 
second paragraph. 

Mr. Dovle. I do not know tliat that i.s tlie ba.sls of tliat particular paragraph, 
I run acro.ss it, and tliouglit it niiglit bo useful liere. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie ne.xt paragrapli—wlio is resiionsiblo for the alleged 
facts contained in that second paragraiili? 

Mr. Dovle. Tliat is tlie one we are Just spealdng of? 

Chairiiian IValsh. I’es; tlie Seventh Street Incident. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, wlioever gave him the facts in the mutter. 

Ciiairman W’alhh, Well, does or does not the policy committee accept tlie 
responsibility for the allegiHl statement of facta? 

Mr. Doyle. The policy committee instructed him to get up these liulletlna on 
tliese matters and directed liim to get the information from wliatever source 
he could, believing the Information when secured. 

Chuirnian Walsh, What instructions were given him as to the accuracy of 
any statements tliat wei-e published? 
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Mr. poTi.E. I do not know ns thore wns nny jnirtU'iilar written Instructions 
but It was understood that lie should seek every source to tind proper 
inforimition to set the fiicts to invsent them. 

Chairmnn Walsh. The third parayrnph, which rends as follows: 

Hut tile most infninous ntteuiiit to exterminnte the .strikers wna mnde on 
Aprit 20, 1014, when two companies of liie operators’ gunmen, wiio iiaii reconti.v 
been eiiilsted into the Coiorniio Nationai Guard, and under tiie command of 
liaj. Hat Hamrock ami Lieut. K. K. Liuderfclt, (ieiibcrately attacked the Ludiow 
t(“nt colony.” 

What is the basis for tliat statement? 

Jtr, Doyle. 1 tiiink tlie various investigations—I do not know which par- 
ticuiar one or wliicli group of investigations lie would base ids decision upon 
in writing tlmt paragi-apli. But my iiersonal opinion or my ia>rsonal idea of 
tile matter is that it was—tiie colony was delilierateiy attacked and pur¬ 
posely set on fire. I understand Unit one of tlieiii—Hint about llic second or 
lliird day, that would lie tiie 22d or Zid of April, made llii' statement tliat he 
personally lieard 5Ia,i. Ilainrock give orders to Inirn Hie tents; and I have here 
a tetter pulilistied in Hie Trinidad Free i’ress, printed at Trinidad, Colo., 
Tliursday, Gctoiier 20, 1014, coining from one wlio is accredited villi having 
been a deputy slierlfl', and present at Hie time of tiie Ludlow lire, wliich I think 
will Hirow some liglit upon it, if tiie coniniittce wislies it read. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Is it a long letter? 

Mr. Doyle. It is. 

Cliairman Wai.sh, Knpiiose you just siibiiiit it for Hie record, unless the eom- 
mi.ssion wants it read. 

Mr. lioYi.E. It wont’ take very long to read it. 

Cliairman Walsh. How is Hint? 

Mr. Doyle. I can read it. and you can take Hiis copy of it, without trying 
to catch it, as fast as 1 read It. 

Cliairman Walsh. All rlglit. 

Mr. Doyle (reading) : 

Chtckasha, Oki.a., Orlohrr ;?rt, 1,9/.}. 

'To tlie Fkee PiiESS, Triniddil, Colo. 

Deai! .‘sir; As .so many peo|ile have recently and still are asking me fin- a stale- 
nient concerning the late afrair at Ludlow on April 20 last, Hiey knowing I was 
Hiere in tlie Interest of the slierilT's oliiee, and liaving married and cast my lot 
wiHi you peojile for some l.o yi'iir.s, and having the liest Interests and welfare 
of Hie coniniuriity at large in lioHi mind and heart, feel it my duty to give the 
pulilic a siatenient of tliat awful alfiiir. 

Tlierefore I want to say in sliort that, as you know, my interest and syni- 
lailhy flirough many years of training was nol and is not yet wiHi tlie organizer 
and agitator, so'termed, but I also waul to say to you that it is not witli the 
nmrderons thugs, such as Hie P.aldwin-Felts agencies produced, nor is it with 
your Slate militia, where men can iielong to two uiilitiu.s"in two different States 
williin tlie saiiie year, naiiiely, West Virginia .'inil,Colorado, nor wlieii its ollicers 
will accept and take money from any person or persons, corporation or cor- 
jioratioiis. (0 do tlieir liidding, regardless of riglit or wrong, anil nil Hiis, to my 
knowledge, has lieen done. 

Now, hack to Hie tiglit at T.ndlow, I do not know of iny own knowledge how 
Hio llgiit slarii'd, lint I do know Hint wlien I got Hiore tlie figlil was going olg 
mid lifter Hie sirikers had lieen driieii liaek to tlie liills an order came from 
■Mil.). Haniroek to iinrii Hie lenfs. 1 tlien went to (.’a|it. Carson and later to 
Ma'i. llainroek and asked that he let me go and get the women and children 
out of Hie tenis. This they refused to do, saying tliiit Hio women and children 
were no more Hiaii dogs, or Hiey would not be striking and living in tents, and 
for 1110 to tend to iiiy own Inisiness. Furllier protests on my jiiirt invoked a 
Hireat to have me killed, and this Hiey tried to carry nut, .lust as they had 
Louis, Hie Greek, and two oHiers killed wliile they were Iveiiig lield ns military 
Iirisoners. But it is snUicient to siiy Hint after turning their maelilne guns loose 
on the tent colony Hiey linrned Hie tenis under orders of MuJ. Hurnrock and 
I«1 by Capt. Carson and Lieut. I.inderfelt. 

I want to state further that, aiitleipntlag something of this kind, knowing the 
hunch like I did, I went to Sheriff Gri,shnni, In the presence of Attorney F. W. 
Clark, and pled with him to give me tlie autliority to stop the figlit and prevent 
the hvirnliig of the tents. Tills lie refused to do. Later I was let out of the 
sheriff's office, accused of being a double erosser; and I want to say right here 

38810—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 7-60 
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that if prot(»sling asainst the actions of such hell hounds is trcacliefous and 
douhie crossing, then I have lawn guilty of all they accused me. 

Now, 1 want to .say to niy inany trienil.s anil aciiuaintances, don’t be duped 
In the coniiiig election liy the false proiui.ses and lirilies of the old Reimblican 
gang, who have not only stoist for, hiU have conlrihutvsl to the many crimes that 
liave beiMi periietrated ui>on the public in the [last 
Kespectfully, 

<>. Kao.vi!, 

For In iiiitii Shrriff of f.ax .{tiiiinis ('ouri-ty, Colo. 

I think that inforiiiation that coiaes like liiat at iliiTerenl times is perhaiis 
what that statement is baseil on. 

t'hairman Wal.sh. I .see the next paragraph says: 

“ Machine guns had been placisl in position two days before. Using them like 
garden hose tlie gunmen swept the tent colony tilled with women ami children 
from one end to the other.” 

What is the basis, if any, for thiit .statement? 

Mr. Doyus. I do not know. 

(ihairman Wai,sh. The evidence here seems to be. the only evideni'e tliat I 
recall is that one machine gun was taken over tliere a short time before tills 
occurred, and on the same morning. 

Mr. Dovck. I do mit kmnv. lint I presume the committee will, Itefore they go 
away, get some men actually from l.udlow, .so that they can tell the real stralglit 
matter. 

Uhalrman W.M.stt, 1 am conlining it to the allegcsl facts now. 

Jlr. I.)ovi.E. I see. 

t'hairman W.vi.sit. .Vnd trying to ascertain where you get your information 
for your publicity. 

Mr. Dovt.r.. Ves. 

t'hairman W.ti.sit. .Mr. Fink would know about that, would he? 

Jlr. Oovi.E, I presuim' so. 

t'hairman W.ti.sii. You don't know any more ahonl ii? 

Mr. IiovLK. No, 

t'hairman W.vi.sh. Tlie ne.vt paragraiih, '• i.oiiis Tik;m, leader of the (irwk 
.strikers, and .Tames Fyler were deliherately murdered widle prisouers of tiie 
gunmen-milltla." 

What is your liasi.s for tliat? 

Mr. Doyle. Whoever gave tiie iiiforinalion f.ir it. It is my iiapressiati aayliow 
tliat tliat is correet. 

Chairman W.vlsh. The information would have to lie ohlaitaol from Mr. Fiiik., 
the .source of tliat information? 

Mr. Doyle. Vos. 

t'liairmim W-vi.sit. Tlien tlie next paragrapli; “Tliat niglit tlie tout colony 
was set afire with oil-siaikoii toriTies ami luiraed to tlie ground." 

WImt authority Is tliere for tliat .statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not know ffom w liiit sources a.s to all Ihe statements lie got 
his particular infonuatlon; hut .some one did pliotie from down tliere. out here, 
right after the teats were Imriied, to tlie olliee, I remeiiilier, and saying tliat the 
tents were hurntsl, Itiit wlio It was, I don't recall. Putt I remember hearing 
that my.self; some one plioned me tliat some one el.se Iiud got that information. 

Chairman Walsh. The ne.Yt paragrapli roads: 

“ Red Cross mir.sos who went to Ludlow to administer aid to tlie injured and 
take care of the dead were driven back by tlie gunmeu-militla witli explosive 
bullets.” 

Mr. Dovi.e. I understand, and that is iny impressiim that that is correct. I 
Imve been told or beard it .several places, several differeul times. 

Chairman Walsh. By wliom? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, in talking to different men down tliere in the field, and on 
the phone. I was told on the plioiie, I tliink, or either got tlie information 
myself, got the .statements by plume from down tliere tliat the Red Cross wa.s 
driven back; or one of the newspaper people wlai was in our ollice using tlie 
phone to fry to get corroboration of illffcrcnt statements. 

Chalrmaa Walsh. Did you give ttiat information to Mr, Pink, the publicity 
man? 

Mr. Dovlb. No; not tliat I know of. It was gcneridly talked around the office; 
perhaiLs he got It from some one ekse, 

Chulnuau Walsh. The second paragraph after that one: 
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“ In one cave, the ‘ Black Hole of I-iKlItnv.' were found the charred and dis¬ 
torted bodies of 11 little children and 2 women." 

III'. Doyi.e. I think that that is all conimoii knowledKo. 

Chairman W.clbh. Where did .vou get the information'; 

Mr. Dovi.e. My Information is from ('ouiiuou la'iiort, talking,to variou-s i>eojile. 
I iielieve tlint everj'tliiiiK of it is correct. I liave talked to a minilier of niiuei's 
down them, and they say 2 women and 11 iMalies of cidldi en were liiere. I don't 
tlilnk anyliody dlsiaiti's lint wliat tiiey were, and that tliey won' dead. I liave 
Iiiclnre.s of tlie caskets lieins in tlie timeral, lai the waifon, and liar.i ins: tlieiu all 
at one time. 

Chairman W.^ckh. And yiair reply as to wiietlier or not tliey ni'i'e liiirmsl or 
cremated, is tlie same as your reply to tliat ((uestion when 1 asked you in resard 
to the otlier qnestlim? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Cliainnan Walsh. On tlie next pase Is a statement of tlie names of these 
women ami children—the dead persons—ami on tlie outside it says. " Murdered 
and cremated hy ihe simineii militia in tlie I.mllow massacre. April 20. 1914." 
That wonid seem to ImlU'ate that all of the persons named, besinning witli 
Elvira Valdez and ending with .lolin Bartoloti, were imirdorisl and ('riTOHted. 

Mr. Dovi.e. I don’t tliink tiiat tliat is the intention of it, hecanse 1 do not think 
('vei'.vtwdy was creinatetl. 

Ciniirman Walsh. Make your explanation of it. 

Mr. Dovle. My own explanalion is tliat soim* of tliose were iiiiii'tlereii and 
cremated ; tiiat is, I believe tliey were all nuirdered, but jn'rliaps not all burned. 

CInilriiian W.ci.sii. Ami yet tlie way tiie matter is prinltsl It is siicli that a 
custial reader not acqmiiiitisi with tlie facts would lielieve ilial all of tliose 
persons had lieeu cremated liy tlie gunmen rallitiii in tlie Dudlow imissacre. 

Mr. Dovle. At first reading I lielieve it would. 

Cliainnan Walsh, li’ollowing down, and lie.giiiidiig with the name Kri.s 
Kokich, Andy Aiivineii, and Cisto Ci'oi'i. murdereii on .s!cveii(li Ktceel. Walsen- 
hlii'g, Octoher 24, 1912, when opevaiors' ganiiieii attacked strikers; tliat Is tlie 
same .Sm'enth Strec't int'ideiit, is it? 

Mr, Dovi.e. Y'es, sir: I understand iliat is. 

Cliaii'tiiiin Walsh. And .vonr sameaiLswer would a|i|)ly lo that, wmdd it mit? 

Mr. Dovle, Ves; I would iisii; tliat iiifonnatien up ami sis? what witneas'.s 


testinioiiy tliat is Hint I hiivi'. 

Chainnaii Walsh. Tlie next paragraph: 

“(lus Marcus, died in YVaiscnhui'g, .lannary -Y, 1914. from rheuinatism. con¬ 
tracted tlimiigli inlnmianity of C^llornd() Militia." 

Wliat is the basis of that statement? 

Mr. Dovijs. I believe that a doctor at YValsenhurg makes the statement tiiat 
tliat is II fat't. 

Chainimn Walsh. Did he make the statement fo .voa? 

Mr. Doyle. Why. I tliiiik lie wrote it, and 1 tliink that it was accepted as tlie 
triitii down tliere. I lielieve tliat tliat is wlim'e Hint came from. 

Cliaii'imin YValsh. Do you know nhcliier or rltit you gave tiie information to 
Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Dtivi.E. I really don't know, lint I could easily hiid nut wiietlier the 
statement is in oiir office or not or wiietlier it is in tlie other office. 1 could flml 


out the doctor’s name. , 

Cliainnan YValsh. “ Eugene Chavez, kiilisl by gniimeii at Hastings, Marcli 
14. 1914." Is it not a fact tliat he was killed by strikers? 

Mr. Dovle. I do not know. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Do .vou knoiv any of Hie di'i'iiinsiano's of tlie killing of 
Eugene Chavez? 

Mr DoviJt. No; notlilng exce|it what I liave read in the papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know where tlie alleged iiifonuntion was gained 
tliat is ('outnined In that .statement in this bulletin? 

Mr Doyle. No; 1 <lo not. I do remember tliat name, liut I don t reimnniver the 
first name; "i reiiiemlH'r reading the last name in the paiier of a man by that 

"Thalmari Walsh. Bulldin No. .2, dat«l August 24. Tliere are a nmiitier of 
stntenieuts In tlie Inilletln with referemx* to tlie governor of the State whlc'h I 
liave been asked to interrogate yon aliout. Tliis luilletin vxas written by Mr. 

Mr. Doyi.e. I presume so. I think all of them were. 
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Chnirninii Wai.sh. Have yon read this over? 

Mr. Doti.k. I don't remember whether I have or not. What Is there about It 
partienlarly? 

Oliniriiinn AV.m.sh. It bejrlns: “The writer of this l)ulletln was raised In 
rennsjlvnnia." Does the writer of that refer to Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyi,e. 1 think so; ye.s, sir. 

Chnirinnn W.vi.sh. And do you know wliere Mr. Fink obtained tlie alleged facts 
tliat appear in this bulletin? 

Mr. Dott.e. Let us see what they are first [reading]: 

“Aininon.s Is the person wlio, because In' owns properly in Itoutt County, 
tried to threaten and coinproinisc botli strikers and operators to effect a settle¬ 
ment of tlie strike in that .swtlon.” 

I do not know aliout tlie language, why lie used tliis particular language, but 
I do know about tlie facts upon which tliat is liased. 

.Ammons made tlie slaleiiioiit to me tliat if we did not permit tlie mines in 
Itoutt County to operate on the .settlenient tliat he had in mind, tliat somebody 
would lie sorry for i(. Mr. I’renllss, an operator in tiiat coiinly, made the state¬ 
ment lo me, in tlie jiresenee of Frank Oarnier, of I.afa.votle, tliey could not 
sign np and recognize the union; tliat tliey would exceiit for tlie pressure that 
tile governor was going to bring niion them to try to have a settlement secured 
for tliat coiinly, liecanse of tlie particular circnnislances snrroiiiidlng tlie county. 

I am satisfied tliat tlie governor used all Hint pressure tliat was possible in 
making his statement as strong as it was when he made Hie statement that the 
(leojile responsilile for not having a setHciiienl in thal county, wliich was to be a 
.‘.etllement wilhont recogiiifion of Hie nnion, wmild he sorry for it, 

I Hiink that is where he got tlie iiasis for Hie stalemeiit. I stand liack of the 
statement tliat Ammons did make tlie slatcineiil tliat the people responsible 
for faiinni lo settle without recognition of the union in Itoutt County would 
lie sorry for it. 

Chairman IVai.sh. .Tiist go on tliroiigh and stale wliat ones of those allegations 
yon claim to have any facts within year knowledge alioiit; and if yon do not 
iiave the facts, please refer flic commi.ssion to wliere tliey may he oiitaiiied. 

Mr. Dovi.e. Tlie second, tlie next paragrapli. Do you want me to read It? 

Chairman AV.ii.sii. A'es. Tliat is, if yon Iiave the iiifornialioii. 

Jtr. Doyi.e. I can state just wlii're 1 can get tliat liiformation. Tliis is con¬ 
cerning the riding down of tlie women. 

Cliairnian \\ at„sh. A'es. 

Mr. Doyi.k. At Trinidad. I nnderslaiid Hint Sarali Slaler will lie subpcenaed 
liefore tills commission, and I tliiiik tliat slie can give tlii‘ lie.ler information. 
I lielieve Hint is based upon lier testimony liefore Hie congressional committee, 
as well ns before tlie committee appointed liy tlie Colorado State Federation of 
I.alior. at Hie suggestion of Cov. Amnioiis. 

Tlie next one, with nTerence to tlie governor: “.Animoiis Is the person who 
suggested tliat a coniiiiittee of tlie State l'’edoration of l.alior”—lie did sug¬ 
gest that, and my infoniiation is tliat wlieii a wire was sent liy tliat coniiiiittee 
to the governor, asking Hie removal of Limit. Linderfelt for .slapping a boy, 
that such action was not taki'ii, I think tliat stalemeiit was made liy one of 
the committee tliemselves, and Hie record will liear it out. I think that is 
wliere lie got Hiat, from tliat invi'stlgaling committee's report. 

Tlie next, I Hiink, Is correct. Kased upon general information tliat Ammons 
is the person wlio set aside coiistitutiomil government in Hie .strike district, 
and will) denied frig' speech, tlie right of trial by jury, wlio allowed the no¬ 
torious third degree to lie used on military prisoners in an effort to incrimi¬ 
nate officers of the strilcers in iiiatfers in widcli Hiey tiad no connection. I will 
say Hint I lielieve every word of Hint is nlisolutely true, anil give my reasons 
for it. Jlen were tlirown in jail w itlioiit trial tiy jury. Tliey were tliird degreed, 
and free speecli was denied. .Ammons, as the cliief executive of Hie State, per¬ 
mitted by reason of the liringing of the military in Hie fieid, and letting them 
do anytliing they desired to do. and wlien yon complained aliout it, would say. 
" I don’t know. I will nialie an investigation.’’ Tliat Is all I ever heard of it. 
1 will state my own porsoiinl experience with tlie military in that connection, 
wlilch goes to sliow tliat fliere Is no form of control. They would throw you In 
jail and when tliey got ready they would let you out. 

In Xovenilier, 1913, after tills commission liad been liringing prisoners and 
others before tliem, I went to Trinidad to go to that city and to otlier camps 
to tell the miners tliat the commission was a self-appointed body—had abso¬ 
lutely no authority In the law—and that they should not answer a single, soli- 
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tary question; that they shoulil tell the men that they should not answer a 
question. I went to Triniclud, and on tlie 25tU of Novembtu' addressed a large 
meeting of tlie miners in Trinidad in a hall, and told them I came for that 
purpose, and for them to pay no attention to tlie military authority; tlmt they 
were just a police guard; that there was no difference between a policeman 
and tliese fellows, except that these fellows had rllles and the police had clubs 
and revolvers; that these follows were here for that purpose, and that was all 
the military was for, for police service. That tlicy could not cross-examine 
you, or aiiytliing else, and not to give them any opportunity, and to answer no 
questions. 

Tlie result was that the next morning about 10 o'clock (Icii. Chase used 
deceit to get me to come to his liotel. He scat down one of his lieutenants, who 
told me tliat (Jen. Chase vvanleil to know if lie could see me at the hotel. I 
said, " Ortaiiily, as soon as I got llirougli witli my work.” I worked for about 
three-quarters of an hour, .and went to the hotel with Congressman Kiudel. 
Congressman Kiiidel was going out to investigate tlie fuels and circumstances 
and conditions in tlie lield. 1 had arranged for an automobile, had already 
erderiHl it to lalic him out; so tliis lieutenant, tiongressman Kiudel, and myself 
went to Ceil. Chase's room. Gen. Chase had left, tliere and gone into the com- 
nii.ssion's room. We sat down and got to talking about general tilings, and 
Mr. Boiiglitoii sat down and aski'd me .some questions. I talked to him like 
I would to anyone else. He wanted to know if I didn't know that Zancan- 
nelli murdered Itelclier, if 1 wasn't iinjiiicated in it. 1 says. “Wliat lio you 
mean'; Are you questioning me as a matter of law, or cominission, or wliat';'’ 
He said, “ Yes.” 1 said, “ You can't do that with me, that's wliy I am down 
here, to tell tliese people not to do.” Well, lie did not seem to be pleased witli 
that statement. He said laddressiiig cliairniaul. Didn't you ask me aliout lliat? 

Chairiiian WAi.sir. Yes, JusI give us tlie fuels u|«)ii wiiicli you base your 
statoiucnt that lliere was no constitutional government down tliere'i 

Mr. llovrE. 1 base it upon tins, to siunv that lliere is not any constitutional 
goicrmnent down there, wlicu they can do those things. 

('liairumn W.vi.sii. Wliile you are on that point, williout going into the entire 
matter any more than you can help, just slate what was done, wliat was tlie 

I'csult. , . , 

.Mr. Dovt.n. Well, tlie result was Unit afler trying to frighten me into making 
any stiitmiu'iit he wislied me lo make in connection witli tliat murrier he said, 
aiiiong otlier things, "If you are at all a jnUriotic American cilizeii, tell all you 
know aliout it, tell me tiie man's name, make a clear coiifessioii of that, and 
tell me everything about it,” I lauglied at him and told liiiu that he could 
not work that kind of a gag on me. 

Gen. Cliase, in ids cowardly wav, leaned over the table and whispered into 
Houghton's car. Itougiiloii said lo put him lii jail until I was willing to 
answer que.stimis. He did not tell me to go to jail. No. He asked me up 
there us a citizen lo see him. Then Houglitou immediately said; “Take this 
man and lock him in jail uiilil be is ready lo answer uuestions.” 

1 tried lo discuss the malter witii liiiii. and 1 says, "Is niarlial law declared 
here''" Ynd he said, “Yes, sir.” I says, “Do you mean lo tell me tliat is 
to take place of the civil courts''” He said, “We will liave no academic dis¬ 
cussion. You will go to jail until you are ready lo answer tlie questions.” 
1 said, " I am not in any hurry to go.” I of course had to go 

Chairman Wat.sh. Where did you go to? 

.Mr. Doyle. To jail; they locked me up iii the city jail. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did anyone accompany you to jail? 

.Mr Doyle. Yes, two soldiers. And when I got out Hint night—the governor 
let me out, sent a special order down to Trinidad as the governor instructed 
to be done, and I went over to the district attorney the next morning, and I 
said, “Have you any charges here against me? If so, I will answer them. I 
want to ajipear if you have any.” He has never had any, just a pretext—no 
constitutional government, sim|ily taking a man and putting him in jail and 
keep him there for no reason at all. I suggested that the committee would not 
go any further with the negotiations until the governor releas«l me. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were you going any further? 

Mr. Doyle. But to show there Is no constitutional government; When this 
committee broke oft negotiations with the operators, I was informed by a 
fellow who was Informed by a private from Gen, Chase's office that Cmn. Chase 
had ordered them to take me. That IS the Information I got, whether those 
are the words the general used or not I do not know. I came to Aguilar the 
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next moriitng. I spoke :it ti nieetlng and left tUat night and was going (o come 
m at a certain time; but I hud a lot of business to do, and I heard about this, 
and I cut across the country and cuught a train to Denver. The soldiers— 
there wan a detachment of .soldiers at the outskirts of town at 6 o’clock when 
the automobile came in; they nilsseil nie and arrested and jailed all in the 
nuti>. So If that is comstitiitional government It is not what I call It. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Without going over all that, .state what the authority is 
for any statements you have made there, and unless vou have the facts in 
your isi.s.se,ssion, tell who the commission cun get that from. 

Ml'. Doyle. Yes. 

‘•-Immoiis is the iXTson who, as the commander in chief, allowed the imported 
gunmen of the operators to be recruited into tlie Colorado National (lunrd.” 

If I rememls'i' correctly, mine guards testified before the congressional com¬ 
mittee that that was a fact. One testified in particular that wlieii he was 
sworn in iw a mine guard lie liad tlie Ungers « 1 T of one hand. One man callisi 
the olPieer's utteutlon to it, who was iloing tlie swearing in, to the fact that 
he had his lingers off one hand, and perhaps tiuit was not aceordiiig to law and 
he should not be permitnsl to enlist. And the olHeer turned Ids head away 
and said, “I can't .see any tiling wrong willi his liaiid,” and was not looking in 
the direction of las hand. I reiiieiiiher (liat distinctly. I tliliik you can get 
that from tlie congressional committee’s record. 

“Ammons is the person wlio, wlien ho did return, was too cowarcily to meet 
the citizens of his State, some of wlioiii lie Imd slaughtered, wlio left tlie train 
20 miles from Denver and siieakeil into Denver under cover of darkue.ss like a 
cowardly yellow dog.” 

Tlie part aljout ’• tisi cowardly." I think, refers to getling off a Iraiu liefore 
coming to Denver. I think that wa.s puhlistied in tlie pres.s. 

Chairman Waijsh. The language there is tlie language of Mi-. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Cltairmun W.u.sH. Was it submiite'l t'< ymir )ia!i, v eoamiitiee Ivi'n'e it w.is 
published? 

Mr. Dovlk. Not that I i-eniemlier of. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Wliat was the dale of llaii, .Vugn-,' 2i. jolF? 

Mr. Doylk. Tlie bulletin? 

Chairman Wawh. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

(hiairmau Walsh. Do you not think that tlie language used there wu.s im¬ 
proper language and would tend to excite further irritation and would be 
mere abuse of the governor? 

Mr. Doyul Well, I think that the language ased i;, mor,' in a figurative 
sense, to use tlio o.\pression iu iLself, uiwoveriiig the means or iirdlimis u.sed 
to return to tlie State, for fear he would ho held re.spoiisible liv the citizens of 
the State upon Ins arriv.-d for vvhut had occurred at I.udlow, 

Cliairman Walsh, rri^ml. 

Mr, Doyle. This La Veta matter, referrtal to Iier-. I imve read of it in tlm 
press, ami kno'.-. that thei-e is sudi a ciuso. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere is that, please? 

Mr. Dovie. On page 3 or that same Imli.'tiii; “ F.mr nieii were shot at 
La Veta, but none knows wlio did the shooting.” That trial, I understand, is 
set for hearing. It is a fact that tliere is .some sudi stiootiag and certain men 
charged wltli liaving done It. That comes up for trial in .Taiiiiary iu I’uelilo. 

Another of those—the names of tlie parties testifying before tlie State 
investigating eomiiiittee and the congre.sslonal eommittis' could be found in 
those records making statemiuits tliat stuff could he based ui>on. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Are there any alli'ged fads iu limt iiulletin for whieh you 
will accept responsllilllty? 

Mr. Doyle. I would not accejit responsihility for anvtliing Inir wiiat I knew 
wn.s correct. 

Clmlrnian Walsh. And you liave gone tlirougli all- 

Sir. Doyie (Interrupting). I liastlly glaneeil it over. 

Chairnian Walsh. Tliat, however, you .say was written iiy Fink also? 

Mr. DoyrE. Yes: all of these were. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. Bulletin No. 4, dated August 28. 1014- 

Mr. DoriE (interruptingl. I might add before you get there that the doctor’s 
uame Is Dr. Abden Aure. of Walsenhurg, who gave the coraniittee of the Colo¬ 
rado State Federation information coiieerning the men who died because of tho 
inhuman treatment in the .lail at Walsenhurg. 
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C'lialrman Wamh. Xow, on the first jmce of Kulletin Xo. 4, (hitnl AuKiist 
28, 1914, the sewnd puruKruph from the hottmn, it ri'inls: 

“I.«t us take, first, the political oppression of the miiier.s. For years the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and otlier liirtrc corporate interests have .ihsolutely 
dominated tlie politics of 1-Inerfano and Las Animas Counties.” 

Briefly, what is your authority for tiiut? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Attain I do not know wlileli parlieuiiii' ease lie Iiased it upon, 
but from (terieral information I iiersonally believe it to be correct; and any 
citizen who lias lived any length of time in tliose counties, and wlio is willin;; 
to tell the facts as tliey exi.st, will say the same. Of coarse, any inemlier of a 
gang will not tell anything ahont it. It is notorious and known all over the 
country; In fact, tlie “kingdom of Huerfano” is referred to. and Farr is called 
the “ king of Huerfano County; ” and I have heard it said limt they vote slieep 
down there. The Mexican senator frmii down there—Ttarella—I under.stooci. 
in getting In some .sheep early In the fall—some of them got out of the wagon, 
and some boys were herding them up—and some one said: “ Vou are getting 
them In too early; the elisdion is not until Xovemlier.” Fveryone understands 
it; they are absolutely controlled liy gangs foi' tlie henetlt of the coal com¬ 
panies. 

Ohainnan Walsh. It .says here. “Tiiose ialeresls liave placed in ofiice whom 
thi'y thougiit would serve tliem liest.” Do you know any men they ha\'e jilaced 
in ofiice? 

Mr. Povi.E. I think the nia.iority of them were |iut In li.v the gang's work, 
and tliey served them well after getting tliem in. 

Chairman Walsh. “They have influenced the courts and legislatures. Tliey 
have made .in.stice unknown to him who did not belong to their political gang. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has for lit) years had the power to acquit or 
I'onvict. to send Its enemies to the penitentiary or to let Its friends go free.” 

Mr. Dovi.n. I think that is all true. I might state in thiil connection that 
while sitting before thi.s commission as a wltiies.s that I have heen advlseil by 
counsel to testify to nothing that could he used in the conspiracy charge under 
which I am now, .Inst lieeausc It could he usi-d; and there is no doubt that the 
power of the flolorado Fuel & Iron fki. and the Itockefelhu' intiTcsts can send 
anyone who testifies against them to the iienitentiary it they innde up their 
minds to do .so. 

The district attorney teslllled hero how the men can not get .lustice for 
injury received in the minos, and tiic meihods concerning the juries. In the 
case of the Seventh Street shooting there were 11 Mexicans and 1 American 
on the jury; and everyone knows that there were enongli .Vmerlcnns to sit on 
n jury—to'sit on that jnr.v—It is common knowledge. It Is like asking a man 
what air Is. AVe all know what it is; we all lirmithe it. Df course, if miwt of 
us were asked to give a technical exiitanatlon of what if was we might not be 
able to do so. hut we all know wliat it is. It is like asking a iiiiin what air is 
or w'hat water is; all of us know it. • 

(fiialrnian AValsh. The third paragraph from the bottom: 

“And then let ns take the matter of weigifts, AA’itiiesses appearing before 
the coiigre.sslonni investi,gating eominittis' testified that they had always bi>en 
robbed of from 700 to 1,1110 pounds of coal on every car they iiilmsl. AA’Iien they 
complained to the superintendent they were either discharged or told that ‘ It 
was orders.’” 

AVhat basis have you for that? 

Mr. Dovle. The wltnessi-s before the eongressioiial I’onindttis^. 

Chairman AValsh. AVils there such testimony? 

Mr. Doyle. I understand so; and my own exiierience in f'olonido it.self, 
wliile it is not in the southern field I have heen working, yet what they do In 
the north they will do In the south, ami I heliew' it Is worse In the south than 
in the north, and it was bad enough In the north. I have l)een searching my 
files trying to find a letter from a superintendeid to a man telling him that it 
is customary that the boiler coal be given free, and for him to see that sufficient 
coal is had without charge; ordering the man to steal enough coal to run the 
plant with. I have not heen able to find the letter, but I know It exists. And 
I can tell my own personal experience. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you any other experience ui>on which you base this, 
other than that which you detailed at the beginning of your examination? 

Mr. Dovle. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. State tlie facts you claim that is based on. 
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Mr. Doyle. I will cite a case where the weights were robbetl at the Stratli- 
niore mine. Tite company took or iiad a gain of 108 pounds a car over the 
miners on the tare weiglit of the mine car. I heard about this, and I examined 
the scale and found two little liand weights on the scale hud been turned over 
and loaded. Tliey make tlieni lieavier than they should be, and they grind 
them out on the l)ottom, and those holes that Innl been ground out were lllled 
with lead and painted over. I want to get tliat case in tlie record. 

Cliairinan IVai,.sh. Wliere was tliat? 

Mi\ DoYr.E. At llio Stratinnore mine at Lafayette, which Is an independent 
mine; but there is no doubt that it occui’s el.sewiiere. 

Chalrinan W.vr.sit. Wliat do you mean by an “ imiependent mine''? 

Mr. Doyi.k. a mine not run by the hig companies like the Coloi-udo Fuel & 
Iron or tile Victor-American. 

Ohairnmn IVai,sh. Tlien tins paragraph : 

“A law forbidding tlie paying of men witli .scrip In lieu of lawful money, 
making it illegal to compel nam to trade at the company stores or live at com- 
iiany boarding liouses, was passed In T8i)9. Company men lestilled before the 
congressional committee that .scrip is being use<l by tlie o)ierators lo-day. .Men 
who refusc'd to trade at the company store or live at the company boarding 
house were either disoliarged or given sucli a poor place in the mine that they 
were forced to leave on account of not iieing aide lo make a living.” 

What operators testified to tliat before tlie congre.ssional committee or what 
company men, rallier? 

Mr. Dovi.n. 1 can not recall any viaidicnlar names, but I believe tliey could 
be found by looking Uieni uii. I lielieve tliat must lie based on tliat evidence, 
but I will say tliat I liave some slateiiieiils eoncerning tlie company stores, If 
you want it here In the record, sliowing Unit men saved !f.o on .$ilu liy coming 
to Denver to buy goods. One man did that, and lie was fired after coming to 
Denver. 

Chairnian Walsh. How many cases of Unit kind liave you? 

Mr. Doyle. Two. 

Chairnian Wal.sii. (live any statements that will tend to siilistantiate any 
portion of what is fotinil in that paragraiih. 

Mr. Doyle. I would prefer to give a full statement—malce a full statement 
and liand it in to the sfenograplier. 

Chairnian Vt'Ai.sn. Very well. • 

Mr. Doyle. I will do tiiat. 

(See .statement of William .T. Yount in subsequent testimony of Mr. Doyle.) 

Chairnian Walsh. Tlie third iiaragraiih from the top on page 3, wlileh is 
the last page of the biillelin, is as follows; 

"In tliat same year. ],St)9, another law was pas,sed making it unlawful for 
an employer to prohiliit his emjiloyee from joining a lalior organization. When 
the strike of 1904 was called off. O.iKiO miners who lielonged to the I'nited 
Mine Workers were hlatkiisled. Jlany of these men have never been able to 
ohiain a job. It is common knowledge tliat whenever a miner was found to 
have .ioined the union or to eveit sympathize witli its iiurposes he was not only 
sent ■ down tlie camion ’ but blacklisted, which nieant that he could not obtain 
work in any coat mine in Colorado.” 

Mr. Doyle. I believe that is all correi’t. I have lieard Lawson sa.v—and he 
lias been In the field more years than I iiave—tliat 0,000 were fired ; and Mr. 
Field, who lias been here longer than I. And I have a document that I want 
to read into the record that sliows that tlie coal companies, wlio sa.v tliey per¬ 
mit their men to .ioiti the union but won't recognize it, are testif.vlng falsely 
when they say they have always done that, and that thrc*e vears after the law 
was passed making it a crime for anyone to prohiliit a miner from belonging 
to a union, that document was still in print, and it was to this efi'ect; 

“The undersigned hereby applies lo llie Victor I'liel Co. lo he employed by 

said company as In its mines at -, Colorado, and as a condition to 

lieing employed by said company, represents and iironiises tliat lie will not form, 
or be interested in forming, or join or belong to any labor organization, union, 
or society, and that before enteidng into the employment of said <'ompnny, and 
as a condition to Iieing employed, he wilt withdraw from and renounce all mem¬ 
bership in, and obligation or allegiance to, any and all laiior organizations', 
unions, or societies, and especially the organization known as the United Mine 
IVorkers of America. 

“ Should said company employ me, it will be upon the conditions, representa¬ 
tions, and promises herein contained, and if, after such employment. It should 
appear that .said conditions, promises, or agreements, or any of them, have been 
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violated bj' luc, or that the representations, or any of them herein made, are 
untrue, any and all claim or claims, or rights, which I might otherwise have, to 
be paid for coal mined or labor performeij, and which remains unpaid for, shall 
be forfeited to said company, and said company sliall bo, and hereby Is, re¬ 
leased and discharged from all liability therefor. 

“ Dated this-day of-, A. I). 1000.” 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that obtained? 

Mr. Doyle. I have had it since I came to Colorado. I got It from a fire boss 
by the name of Carroll, who told me he had got it in southern Colorado, and 
that the men had signed It wlien they obtained employment. I understand that 
in late years, since they have become civilized, tliey have quit tliat, and they 
d<m't liave tlie nam sign tins any more, Imt tliey use secret metlnals, and they 
all substantiate tliat, 

I would lll;e to read into tlie record a reporl—a letter written on a typewriter 
and signed “M” on tlie lypewriler. Tt was sent from some detective agency 
in Denver to some employee In Fremont County, witli reference to keeping 
men from belonging to tlie union. It reads as follows. It Is addressed to No. 8. 
.Some detective, proliably, dated Denver, Colo., .May 12, lOl.'l: 

“ No. 8. 

“Dear Sir: Tteforring to your report in regard to .Nick (iormiicio, burlier in 
Williamslmrg, and wlio you stateii was enqiloyed at (tie Uockvale mine, Mr. 
Weltzel informs me tliat he lias no one liy tliat name on ids pay roll at tlie Kock- 
vale mine. I’leasc advise me liy lirst mail, if possilde, wlietlier tlii.s is the way 
this man spells ids name; also wliere lie works, wlial lie is doing, and give id's 
I’heck iiunilier, if possil.ie; al.so givi- an accurate description of Idni. stating 
age, lieiglit, weiglit, comtilexion, wlietlier smooth sliaveii or wearing lieard or 
mustache, and any marks if he has any. 

“Also ailvise wlietlier or not lit' works regularly wlien llie mine is rnmiing 
and, if .so, wlio looks after Ids l.arber slio)) in Willimiislinrg widle lie is working. 
It is nece.ssary that we have tliis inforniatioii. 

"In tlie future will lie iileased to have yon give all the Informallon iiossible 
whom you re|iort, stating where they work-, what they are doing, cli(‘ck niimher, 
it po.ssildo, etc. it is necessary that we have this information, inasmuclt as we 
do not always get the names spelled correctly, and matters of lliks kinil Is likely 
to he etiibitrrassing. 

" Vonrs, truly, “M.” 

The “Denver, Colo,," oti this letter was blotted out. Thai was sent to me by 
a member of our orgitnizatioti from that coittily, sttitittg that the harher re¬ 
ferred to was a itmti who rittt a little barber shop, and also worked In the mine, 
and was assisting members of the utiioti who weri' his friends, and it was evi¬ 
dent they were itllemiilltig to blacklist him and get rid of hint for workitig in 
the hiterests of the unloti. 

Chairman ■\Vai,sii. The last paragraph ott that same tiage—have you linlshed, 
Jlr. Doyle? , 

.Mr. Dovi.e. Yes; I guess Unit wottld be ]ileiily to iittt In llieri'; that Is strong 
enough. 

Chalrinati WAt.stt. The last paragraiih ott page tt reads as follows: 

“The.se and matiy oilier tilings created the gas and dust in the minds of the 
]I,2S2 coal miners, which the 'agitators/ ignited into the .greatest e.xplosion of 
industrial discontent in tlie liislory of labor struggles.” 

Where did you get those ligiires. “ 11.232 coal miners "V 

Mr. Doyle. Itight following the strike, the men were scattered all over the 
State—that is, ail over the liilfcrent camps—and by the time we got them all 
placed we missed quite it number In the lirst weidi's payment of benelits, etc., 
and hail to double tqi on some and a large miraber who came out anil took niem- 
bershii) cards immediately asked for transfer and left the State. Figuring 
from what we pahl for relief whim the strike lirst began, and the number who 
left on request tor cards, etc., we arrived at that fi,gure. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You claim that ligtire is correct? 

Mr. Doviji. It Is, to the best of my knowledge, and I am the individual who 
figured it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take Ilulletln No. 5, dated September 8, 1914, that 
reads; 

“ When considering the relation of gunmen to the Colorado coal strike. It Is 
well to remember tbat they received $230,645.86 from the oiierators for murder¬ 
ing 34 men, women, and children,” 
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Coniniissioner WKiNSTOf k. What was tlw nurahpr of that ottior Imllotlu yon 
just read from? 

Ciifilrman WAr.sH. That was rtiiliotin So. 4. Wliat is tho basis for that state- 
iiiont I have Just read to you from Bulletiu So. 5? 

Mr. Dorr.E. I don't know wliere tho.se figures as to iiiouey were got, Init tJie 
84 lueii, women, and eliildreu did not include the one man killed in the early 
part of the strike in northern Colorado. It was 34 there. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Tlie ne,vt paragrapli: 

“ For 25 years tlie gunmen of industry, the liired armed guards of tlie cor|sira- 
tions. lane gone liand in hand with striltes. lia\e. at wages of ^3 to .$7 a day, 
left nothing undone In tlieir brutal, inhuman efforts to Ineak the struggle of the 
workers tind send tliem hack to work luoken iti spirit to remain sia\es to 
capital.” 

it'liere did you get tlie inforinatioti upon w hich you based Ihe .statenamt that 
for 25 years thi.s ha.s been going oti? 

Mr. Dovt.E. I don't know where he got it. hut T would he under Ihe impres¬ 
sion that It was fnaii various articles written on the sulijeet. I read myself 
recetitly .some article in Pearsons. I Iteiieve. puntorting to give liie hi.story of 
tlie guninen in the industry and attemtiting to break up unions; those are the 
only sources I would know. 

Chairman W.er.sii. Jlr. Fink w.ntid have to .state the particular place whore 
you obtained that? 

Mr. Doyu;. I presume so. 

Chairman W.m.sh. The fourth para.gra|ih reads: 

“Tlie ojierators have always bis-n determined that I hey would not ohe.v the 
milling laws of the State. Itealiziiig that their ein|iloyees would .soon strike to 
secure an enforeement of the statutes they hegaii the iiiiiiortation of these .s.)- 
ciilleil guards or deti-etives as early as .lanuar.v. 101.3.'' 

What linsis, If any. have you for that statement? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I think it may he a little earlier than that, hat I think that is 
based on reports from organizers from .sontberii Colorado held parlly. and iiartly 
Uljon the beating, in tlie inontli of .Taiuiary, 101.3. of Roln-rt ^•;llllc!l, a miner, 
ami Llvixla—both were severely heaten liy mine guards and robbed of tlieir 
paiiers, because of tlie fact that cliey were iiiiion organizers. 

Cbairnian M'.it.sn. The next panigra|)li is marked again, Itiat is aboiii the 
Baldwin-Felts Detective .ygeiiey. but I sei' that lias been covered In a similar 
para,grapli in another Inilletiii about Ihe “ Pull Moose spechu." and I will not go 
over that. 

Mr. Doyik. '\'es. 

Cliiilriiniii W.M.sH. Take the med paragraph: 

“When the strike was ealhsl Seiiteinher ‘23. 1913. there were more than 1,000 
giiniiien deiuity sheriffs in Huerfano and i.iis Animas Counties, Tliesi' men 
were fully isiuipiied with tilgli-iiowereil l ilies and fully cognizant that they were 
eiiiplo.ved not as guards of eomiiaiiy |iroiicrty but as a guerilla hand of thug's 
to ‘clean out’ the tent colonies, tyrannizing the strikers so persistently that 
they would he foreisl to leave the eoimtry.'' 

Mr. Dox't.e. I believe that is all correct, f la'lleve the record of the sheriff's 
office ill both counties will show that a thousand or ma.vbe more were depulizeil, 
and I think everybody knows It; it is eomiuon knowledge that It was known. 
They were not there for the purpose of protecting iiroirerty but to Intiinldnte 
the men. The miners do not want to destroy |iro|ierly, ihe nieiiihers of the niiion. 
Of eonr.se, there may be individual members In tlie union that do, but we are 
not resiionsible for tliem any more than the (loveriiment or the State i.s re¬ 
sponsible for the inillvidmil action of some of the individuals that compose it. 

They leave Ihe impression that they liave to liave the guards to pi-otect tlieir 
proiierty. The men are not striking against jiroperty lint against Injnstiee; 
they want- 

Chairiinm W.m.sh. The next paragraph: 

“Twelve maehliie guns were piirehiiscd by the mine owners and |ih\ceil at 
points of vantage commanding the tented homos of tlie .strikers." 

Mr. Doylk. I tliink tliat is based iiiam the congressional investigation. If I 
rememher correctly, several parties testllteii as to liringing miicliiiie gmi.s into 
tile State, and no doulit the figure given is eorrect anil niiide uii tiy combining 
the number each one ti-stlfled lie had. 

Chairman Walsh. Beginning witli tlie next paragraiih it reads: 

“A. C. Felts, Coiorado chief of thesi- gunmen, constructed an armored nuto- 
raoblle In the shops of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. It was taken into the strike 
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(lisn-iot, mounted with a maciUne j;nn, mid mamuHl Ijy six thugs with high- 
iwwemi rllles. By day this high-rx)\vorH( ‘deulh siMM iul ’ was driwn ui top 
speetl through the strike district, siiuoting iuto the tent colonies and nmlutaln- 
ing a coiLStant reign of terror. 

“By night powerful searchlights were played on tlie strikers’ tents, k<*ei»iiig 
tijcin always in deadly fear of an attack that miglit come at any moment.” 

What do you say about those stutementsV 

Mr. Doyi.k. I will say that A. C. Felts himself tes(lfi<*d, if I rememlar cor¬ 
rectly, before the congre.ssloual committee tliat he had ortlered the c-onstruction 
of tlie armored aiitomoldle at the rol(ira<lo Fuel & Iron To. .shojcs, that a imiehine 
gun was moiinitMl on it and manned by six thugs. I iXM-sonally saw tlie nmehine 
gun mounted on it, while they rode into the Forbes tents and broke I'urnlture 
and tents, ete.; and more than G guards—52, if I remember the cimut—.sur¬ 
rounded tlie tents, and 2 sat in the automobile. As to tliis (ieath sjH'eial being 
driven at top speed tlirough llie district, i huvo si^en it traveling on the roads 
used by the men up tliere myself, ami ii, no doubt, <li<l terrorize the i>eople and 
put them in a position to know that it was used for no oilier piiri>ose than to 
intimidate tliem. 

The searchlights were ])luyed upon tlie tent colonisis al various times. I 
my.self, eoniliig from Dawson—at Ih ' mine (‘xjilosion at Dawson I \M*nt Hiere the 
next day under orders from Hayes, viee president, to distribute some money to 
the widows of the miners kilh*d. 

Clininnan Walsu. When was lhatr 

Mr. Dovi.c. In Oetoher. 

Chairman AVai.su. AVliere was that? 

Mr. Dovi.k. In Dawson. Mex. I went ncro.ss there to help them, ami 
when 1 got olT of llie train I was taken by anm^l men bmlily ami told to get 
off of the company's properly, and men on bors<'l)aek start«'<l to walk me 0 
miles, I demanded lli(‘ rigid to go to li>e post ofiii'O, and tluxse two men were on 
each sale of me. nml Ibey walked ?iie out and said. “’Tlie clost'st border line to 
this property is 6 miles.’' ami Ihev walkiMl me out at niglit. I w'as picked up 
by an autouiol)lle. ami went that night to Trinidad, over the mountains, and at 
every turn we made after we go to wliere tlie mountains were searehUghts were 
thrown Into our faces. It is a womler that tliey did not kill men wiio were not 
concerned witli llie slriki* at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did th<‘ seareldigiils ajipear to 1 h* localwl, and bow 
did yon kmw they were tlie seareliliglits of tJie operators? 

Mr. Dovlk. AA'ell, they were slalioued on tlie eompuny’s property at their 
mim*s. I know a good many of the mines in a general way wlien I s<‘e them, 
wliat particular mine they call it, and these .searchlights wmv over on a tipple 
or on a hill on a frame of ilielr ovii, and I know it was company property, 
because I don't know of anybmly i*lse wl»o would liave tiie gall or linpertinein’e 
to interfere with otliers on tlieir own laisjness other than the mine guards, with 
the backing of a powerful concern like the Colorado, Fuel & Irnn Co., and 
there were mine guards up on the iiill with rllles on what I know was eomiMiny 
propert.v. ' 

Chairman AA’alsh. Tlie following iiuragrapli contains Du‘ same figures allegtH} 
to have been luiid out liy llie coal oiM*nitors. $289,G45.S<}. and I laHit've you .said 
you did not know wliere tIios(‘ liguivs were oi)taine<l? 

Mr. Dovle. Tliat is eorr<‘<-t: f do rot know. 

Chairman AValsh. The last jiaragrapli on that page is as follows: 

“Men known to have Ikhmi active in tin* union were waylaid, robbeil, ami 
beaten, their wives almseil and tlieir children tortured by those tiemls in Ituman 
form. Homes wore robbed and destroye<.l.“ 

AVhnt basis, if any, have you for iliat statement. Air. Doyle? 

Air. I.>OYr,E. Quite a nuinhei* testified Ixd'ore tlie congressional committis*, as 
I understand 11; but I have a .statement liere about im*n being beateti. waylaid, 
robbed, ami killed that I would like to introiluee In evidence. 

“ llHXk Homes of John U. Law.soii, William (J. Isaac, AVillhiin Doyle, Evan 
B. Davis, John and .lames Doyh*, local strike commitree, wen* blown up with 
dynamite. New (histle, Colo., DecemlK r 17, 190.T” 

That was In the other strike. 

“ Segmiind Desantos, .JameH Vllano, killed l\v gmirds near Segiiudo DeeeinlXT 
7.19C6. jame.s Kemu*dy beaten up in Walsenburg. llHKh’’ 

Kennedy was an organizer. 

“ William AVarjohu, nutioual organizer, beatmi up at Sargents, Colo., by Reno 

gang.” 
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Tliey run a <letectlve agency. 

“ 1901. .lolin 11. Lawson shot by Mine Owner P. C. Coryell May 28, 1904. 
IVillimn Maher, Henry Mitchell, local organizers, beaten up at Englevllle by 
guards January 2-4, 1904. Charles Demolll beaten up In Pueblo In 1904. 

“.rallies Doiieky, January, pounded up by McPherson, deputy sheriff, corner 
(if Main Street and Commercial Street, Trinidad. 

“ William Fairley, James Mooney, beaten up by eight men on horseback 2 
miles north of Trinidad In February, 1904,” 

'That is the same Al llMam Fairley who was upon the conciliation board for 
tile S('ttlement of tiie pivsent strike, 

“Union miner killed by Bud Phalmer, deputy sheriff, February 24, 1904, at 
Hawsoii, N. Mex. 

“Cliris Evans, bealen up on a C. & S. train between tlie depot and the Santa 
Fe Cros,sing in Trinidad, 1904." 

r tliink tills is a repetition of the oilier one. 

“Ctiarles di Midi, lieaten up in I’ueblo on K Street, 1904. 

“ B’illiam IVarJolui, iieati'n up liy Iteno’s gang in city of Trinidad, February, 
1904. 

“.Tiilian Gomez, district organizer, beaten up iiv deputy slieriff, 'Trinidad, 
March 1, IWM. 

“Italian striker, Idlled in Prior, Colo., March 14, 190-4, liy deputy sheriffs, 
driven from ids Iiouse for attempting to run away to save ids life or while 
running away. 

“iolin Faletti, district organizer, lieaten up at Glenwood Springs liy Iteno’s 
gang, Marcli .’10, 190-1. 

“.Tolin Faletti, district—oil, I ,iust read tliat. 

“Cliarles lienioili, national organizer, beaten up at Pueido liy Iteno’s gang, 
April 9, 1904.” 'Tliat is a different date. 

“.Toe Itaiz, striker at Siiidiglit, Colo., was eaiiglit in tlie Idlls just back of 
camp liy tliree maski'd men, tied and castrated; be was an old man close to 
70 years old; lie died in three davs from tlie atiiise received from tlie tliugs in 
1904, May 7, 1904. 

“.rallies .Jordan, bound and gagged liy tliugs. 

“1907. .Too .siliarp was lieaten up in tlie ollice of mine workers of Trinidad 
in the fall of 1907.” He was a national organizer. 

“Harry Doughtwalte was beaten up in .Iguilar late in fall. 

“ 1912. .Mike Idvoda was lieaten np at Itavenwood in Juim, 1912.” 

'Tliere is others I have not a list of. LIppiatt was killed, and many others 
were tlireateiied and got away. 

Cliairnian W.si.sii, Hid yon fiirnisli tliat information you Iiave jinst detailed 
liere to Mr. Fink for tliat luililication? 

Mr. Ilovi.E. I don't renienilier wliotlier I tallmd to liim or not, lint tlie .scc- 
relary-treasnrer of the district at tlie time of tlie last strike in this State 
compiled a list and pnlilisli(‘d it in one of tlie convention proceedings, and I 
have no donlit that is where lie secured his information. 

Chairman Wai.sii. 'The tirst'paragrapli on tlie last )iage of Bulletin .1 is as 
follows: 

“Tourists have been treated with the same di.sregard as residents of tlie 
strike zone. Men and tlii'ir faniilii's from oilier Slates, tonrlng lliroiigh the 
coal-milling si'ction in nntoniolille.s, have bi'en tired upon from tlie ambushes 
wlK-re lliese liiiportml guiinien are wont to waylay strikers.” 

Mr. UoYi.E. I tliink that is corn'ct: I Iiave lieard niiner.s state down there 
that outsiders Iiave lieeii liiterfert'd with liy lieing sliot at wliilo passing on 
tlie public road. 

Chairman M'Ar.sn. Do you ri'call wlio it was* that toid you tliat? 

Mr. Doyi.e. No, sir; I don't. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. Do you recall tlie specific Instance? 

Mr. Dovnn. I know it was down tiiere at T.udlow wliile talking to the miners. 
WheiKwer I go tliere I get among the men and talk with them, and they tell 
us these things. 

Chairman W.vsh. Can you aiiproxliiiate tlie time the occurrences were said 
to have taken place? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Last fall, some lime. My reason for remembering it being Inst 
fall is that Gov. Ammons tried to blame It upon the strikers, and I have some 
more to touch uiion I hat later, if tlie commission will give me time. 

Chairman W.vr.sir. Do you accept such loo.se statements ns facts, and give 
tliem putillclty? 
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Mr. Doyle. I think that If a uiiner told me that was true I would believe him. 

(Ihulrman Waj.sh. Did you know the miner? 

Mr. Doyle. I knew him just like I knew any other, if I met him a half 
dozen times and was a member of the orsanization on strike down there. 

Chairman Walsh.-T he next paragraph reads: 

“Persons allKhting from trains In Trinidad, Walsenburg, and others of the 
lik'turesque towns of southern Colorado have been held up because they were 
suspected of being union men or utdon sym|ialldzers. If they cotdd not prove 
to these desperadoes of the oiierators that they were not lntereste<l in the 
strike tliey were often elulibed into unconsciousness or made to get back on 
the train at the point of a gun.” 

Mr. Dovi.k. I have heard in a general way that that is correct. I do know 
of a man down there who came to the office one night and comiilained that 
he was badly treated by militiamen and mine guards, and he said he had no 
connection with the strike, and that be tried to get It In the press, ami tried 
to call (he governor's attention to it, but that there was no use. .And 1 under¬ 
stand that if peddlers go down there they are immediately susiiectiat and held 
uji, and If they insist on going, tliey stop them by putting a gun in tlieir faces. 
That is my general information. I presume tliat is wliere Fink got tliat informa¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances wliere men were cliilibed 
into unconsciousness by employees of tlie oiierators? 

Mr. Dovle. I liave read a list liere a wliile ago. 

Chairman W.M.sii. .And tliosc were organizers or employees of I lie liulled 
Mine AA’orkers of America? 

Mr. Dovle. A’es, sir; tlie most of tliem. 

Cliiiirmaii Walsh. Did you riaid in tiie list tlie names of persona not con- 
ner'ted witli them wlio cialined to liave been cliililied into imconscloiisness? 

Mr. Dovin. .No, sir; I tliiiik tliat tliis contains only nieintiers or ollici'rs of the 
orgniiiziition. I don’t know anytldiig personally of an outsider lieing iieateii 
up, liut I tliink there is good reason to believe tliere have been, and it could be 
found out from some one down ttiere wlio lived down lliere. 

Oliairmaii Walsh. Do you have any further basis for it than you Imve given 
the commission? 

Mr. Dovle. .No. sir; I liave not; but perliaps tlie writer lias. 

(Tiairinan AValsh. Tlie second iiaragrapli after Unit is as follows: 

“Tile coal miners are striking only for an eiiforcenient of Colorailo laws and 
a wage scale ei|ual to tliat in force in tlie iieigliiioring Slate of Wyoming.” 

First, wliut laws, If any, were the miners striking to liave enforced? 

Air. Doyle. The right, first, to lieloiig to the lalior (irganizatioii witlioiit In¬ 
terference, a riglit that tlie law gives tliem; an eiglit-lioiir day for all classes of 
lalior In and around mines, colic ovens, etc. Tliis lias lieen given lately. Just 
lirior to tlie strike tlie liig eoinpanies put an eight-lioiir law into operation and 
worked very liard—we laid anollier eigld-hom' law passed liy tlie Icgislutiire 
wlilcli the interests tliat were opposed lo it gave out—-got petitions out and liad 
tlie mallei' referred. Tliis law was referred—rfot only diil tliey refer, Imt lliey 
initiated anollier measure known as tlie fake eiglit-lionr law. Tliey didn’t want 
eight liours, altliongh tli(>y say they gave it voluntarily. Tlie facts arc shown 
by the report of tlie votes from those various places wliorc the iidiiers them¬ 
selves voted against tlieir own interests In tlio,so coal oiiiiips; and wlicn the vote 
on tlie real eiglit-lioiir law tliat I eompletod at the same time was counted, tliey 
Iiotti earriisl, mid I think llie supreme court decidcsl'upon request of the legisla¬ 
ture, 1 lielieve—I may not be correct in tliat—tliat the one Unit had tieen passeil 
liy file legisliitiire and referred was tlie one to take prefereiiee. We wmnted an 
eight-hour law and we laid not lieen able to get it. Tlie fact is tliat they gave 
It, just liefore (lie strike, in some iiistaiiccs, just like you would give a child 
something hriglit to play with to stop its crying, and then wlien It stopfied, take 
it away again. 

We asked for checkweiglmieii at all the mines, and that l,s a State law, we 
liave tliat rigid. Tliat has been denied us. 

Chairman Walsh. In what Instances wins that right denied? 

Mr. Doytjo. Tliere liiive been many instances where miners liave been denied 
the right to have checkwelghmcn. 

Chairman AValsh. Has it ever been denied by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Doyle. Not so the public could hear it, but the men that demand it and 
say they want a checkweigliman don’t last very long in tlie employment of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat is the—what is your basis for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. The report of the miners down there la their convention, and from 
the miners as Indlvidiials. 

Chairman Walsh. How general wa.s that? 

Mr. Doyle. Very general. It is a common known fact tliat if a man were to 
attempt to iLsk for it he might jii.st .as well leave tlie employ of the company. 

Cliainnan W.ArjiH. Anil how about the Vlctor-Amerlcan Co.? 

Mr. Doyle. Xo difference whatever. 

Chairman Walsh, liid they ever .siKidflcally deny that right to the miners, 
or any individual miners that you know of that askeii for it? 

Mr. Dovle. They go .■<0 tar as to post nolkvs that .von e:ui have elieekweigli- 
iiien; tliey don’t objwt. But tlie man that knows his business knows better 
than to try to Inive one, lieeau-se hi- will he a goat. They ilon't lire men out¬ 
right, but they tell them to get off the triple. Joe Itay told me about it, and 
another man told me. He demanded a checkweighman a couple of time.s, and 
he got driven out. 

Cliainmin Wal.sh. liiglit that imt he mere .suspicion on the part of th<se men. 
if the eompiiny imsteil a notice that they iinild have them? 

Mr. Doyle. No; it is well known; tliey can't luive eiieekweiglimen; and 
it they complain even about the wciglirs tliey are considered agitator.s and they 
are di.seharged. I have here a .sdileiiieiit eoiiceriiiiig eiieekweiglimen over at 
the mine, not of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., but wliere eiieekweiglimen 
were iltleiiipied to lie |iiit on the liji|ile; here is the .stateiiieiil ; 

“ In the .spring of the year 1912. the men at tlie Oakview mine coiiiplaineil 
of the coal not weighing oiiongh, .so tliey called a meeting and elected a eora- 
iiiittee to ask tlie mine iimiiagm’ to allow them to eh*ct a chockweighmn 11 and 
examine the scales. Mr. de Hart wa.s elected chairman of the comialttee and 
acted a.s siieaker; the mine manager I'efiisisl to allow them to examine the 
scales and fired Mr. de Hart, made him leave camp, and refused to aliow 
the men to put 011 a checkweigliiiiaii, and told the men if tliey atteinptHl to do 
tills they would close ilowii the mine. Di-piity Sheriff .Ahv-k Young, of I.a Veta, 
with others tried to .slop the men from having a meeting." 

Chalnnaii Wai.sii. .Any other law now that you ehiini was involved in the- 

Mr. Doyii: (iiiterrnptln'gi. And if we at any time ger a clieckwelglimaii at 
all to go into those camps tliey liuve got to get out. 

AA’illi regard lo the rigid to liny at the eoiuiiany stores or where they pleawsl, 
W(- el,aim that the men have that right, and it is a le,giil right and they should 
he permitted to exercise it, bat they are not. 

Their force is not to toll liim, “You must deal In the company’s store." At 
least it is understood in a nice quiet way tliiit if yon do not spend a certain 
perfentage tliore and do not deal there, .wliy you are not as valualile an 
employee to the company us you miglit lie. CTiie man wlio does goml work and 
Is a good workman of course i.s valualile to ns, liut he ran lie viiliiable otlierwiae. 
He can leave what he piakes in tlie eonipany’.s store. That is tlie sum and 
substance of the understanding left with the miners in tlie eainii. I know it 
is tlie same; I have been tiieo?. I have some letters here about tliat in a 
general way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with regard to tlio wages paid in the neigliimriiig— 
oh, wa.s there .some other law you claim was la'ing violated upon which that 
statement in the bulletin was based? 

Mr. Dovle. The mining laws were never paid any artention to until rei'ently. 
There has been mining law of one kind for years on the books, bat no pretense of 
living up to It, any miner will tell you who has been liere, tor years ami year.s, 
until this last law has been put tlirongh; and I think a goml effort tia.s lieen 
made to attempt to put some of its provisions info praetice. 

The laws were passed—I lini e a note or two liere as to that. In I8S9 a lav.' 
was paKst'd making it lawful to Join a labor union. 

In 199T a law was passed making it unlawful to prevent.a man from joining 
a union. Now. tliat is tliree .vears liefore tlie date of tills ironclad here, where 
a man swears away everything hut his soul. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Jlr. Dovle. In 1897. 

In 1899 theelght-hoiirlawwiis passeii; als,A 191.1, In 1897 the lawns to check- 
weighmen. whlcli Is not alloweil .vet. In 1899 the truck 8.v.steni law was passed 
and later there wa.s a law for semimonthly pay day. I don’t know what tlie 
date of that is—the year for tliat. I didn’t have time to get It up. 

I find here a note among my other stuff that t didn't think of adieu I was 
talking a while ago when you asked me; in this bulletin here—Matt Powell 
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ws killed October 9,1913, b.v one of tbc mine guards. One of tbo mine guards 
was credited with having said, “ We got one of them,” wlien he was shot off his 
hor.se. I don't know from wliicli i)er.son I got that, but tiuit cun l)e verltieil. 
Mrs. Matt Powell testilied before the congressional committee ber.self and a 
good many facts could be brought out or found in lier testimony. 

Do you want me to go right on with other sluft? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. If there are any oilier taws, now, that you claim are 
the basis for this statement that the coal miner.s were striking only for an en¬ 
forcement of Colorado law, you may state. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, one law that is not written in tlie statute—the ordinary 
law of decency and humanity toirard one anotlier, tin- rigid to he free .‘iiid lie 
a citizen with his fellow man, the right to talk to a man. tiie rigid to go, with¬ 
out going us if he was a ctinvlet on parole, or being tiuestloned it lie is it 
stranger and going into a camp, as to wliere he is from—“ What is your busi¬ 
ness and where are you going and what is your name;" and if you don't tell, 
get a gun and kill you. That is tlu‘ law of humanity, and it is the right of one 
man to bo with anotlier and he a citizen and being respected in a decent manner 
witliout'being bully-rugged. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, it follows up by saying tliat yen are only .striking 
for a wage scale eiinul to tliat in force in tlie neighiioring .State of Wyoming. 
Is that true that the wages are higher in Wyoming than tliey are here'? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Y'es; the demand of tlie miners was a scale practically tlie same 
as that of Wyoming—a day wage .scale. 

Chairman Walsh. YVlint is the dilTerence in them, briefly? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, say, take the ninie ilrivi-r. He would get Iftl.id here and he 
was getting, I think, $3.4,Y there. 

Cliairman Walsh, What other difference? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, dead work is paid for In Wyoming and is not in Colorado 
except in a few Instances. Here and tliere tliere is a local instance id It. 

Chairman Walsh, liefer to the pamiililet entilied, *■ The l.ndlow Massacre, 
plea.se; you have that? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is the llliisiraiion niion tlie front page a true picture of a 
bona fide scene at Ludlow, or not? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I understand so. . , . 

Chairman Walsh. It periwrts to sliow—purports to give the hgnre of Louui 
Tikas and James Filer—tlie hodies of l.ouls Tikas and .lames Filer lying in the 
foreground and Filer lying nearest to the gunmen militia who are gloating over 

their work. , , , . , , , 

Mr Doyle. T understand that is a pliotogriiph of the actual scene, and I 
have b«‘n down there and have liad poiidisl out to me the positions these 
bodies were found in, and .judging from tlie picture, I should say it was ap- 
proviniately the same place and would la» actually a photograph. I think I 
have seen a picture of lids kind before tills picture. 

Chairman Walsh. What ba.sis have yon for the information that a photo¬ 
graph was taken at that time with the militia-staiidiug round that telegraph 
pole and the dead bialies lying on the ground? Who took the picture? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, a man working for the newspaia-rs took them. I have got 
a good many iilctures that we would not have got otherwise. If a union man 
had attemiited to take tlieiii lie would have had his camera broken and perhaps 
his liead • lint the paper men took tlieni. amt we were able to secure them after- 


warils. _ .... 

Chairman Walsh. Is this one of lho.se pictures' 

Mr. Doyle. To the liest of my knowledge it is. 

Chairman Wai,sh. From wliom did tlie picture come? 

Mr. Doyle. I think it Is one of those that came from fids jiress man. 


don't know what his name Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Who received the idcture from the press man; 


What 


I 

in-' 


'''Vlr" Doyu:. I think McLennan agreed with him to take the entire set—Dis- 
frlct President McLeniuin. 

(’Imirnnm Walsh. W(‘ nrc n^ferrUig now to tho outside picture ou the cover 
of this pamphlet. 

ftir. Doyle. Yes, sir. , ^ . 

(thairmnn Walsh. I notice on the first iinge tlie following; 

“Tiie Dudiow Massacre, by Walter H. Fink, our publicity aizent, is an 
niithentic niul interesting imrrative of tlie sufferings of the Colorado coal miners, 
tiielr wives, and children. Mr. Fink lias been in active touch witli the situation 
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since hefore the strike, nnit with his experience (is our publicity agent there Is 
none hotter able to write a story of the struggle.” 

What (11(1 he have to do with It before he became your publicity agent? 

Mr. T)ovi,k. He was on a paiier in Denver; he was on the Denver Republican 
and used to keep In touch with the office there for us much Information as we 
would give him, and I remember that I called him down on the phone and told 
him I didn't have any time to waste giving him Information when he was work¬ 
ing on the other side. And that Is the first acvpialntancc witli him, and he was 
Irving later to get all tlie information he could out of the strikers’ organization. 

Ohalrman Wai.su. And did that include the time before the strike? 

Mr. Doyle. .Yes; we iiad the northern strike on. I don’t know how long he 
was on the Republican before we had a strike in the south. I remember he 
called- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Tlien follows: “We believe so thoroughly 
in the ability of Jlr. Pink to write the real story of the strike that we have had 
him at work for tlie past eight months compiling a history of our fight in Colo¬ 
rado since 1876.” 

Mr. Doyle. Wo have him writing a .story; ye-s. sir; (nid we believe he will 
make a good job of it. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Then that Is signed, I notice, by yonrsdf and .Messrs. ,Mc- 
I.ennan and Lawson? 

Mr. Dovi.e, Y('S. This letter lier(> is a letter to organized labor. This pam¬ 
phlet Is not the organization’s; It Is not gotten up by the organization. It is 
gotten up by Mr. Fink as an individiial; and this letter in front, the introduction 
to It, is a letter to or.ganiz('d labor, which Mr. Fink wrote up to put in the front 
of the book, us Is often done by people assi.iciated uith the movement, and the 
book itself has no conneeiion willi the organization. You will notice the price, 
25 cents, and the note at the bottom, copyrighted. He coiiyrlghted that in his 
own name. It is his own affair, and we liave absolutely no connection with It, 
or haven’t sold It, or anything to do with it. It is for any Individual who wants 
it or not, to buy it from Jlr. Fink, and it is bis own affair. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ere tin* protaa'ds from tins bool;, so far as you know, ('n- 
tirely the property of Mr. Fiid;'' 

Mr. Dovi.e. Yes. In a numlier of inslances post-oflicc oiahu's or clieclis wore 
sent to me, or stamps, for tlie lK>iik--to liny (lie liook, and in all instances I 
liave turned tlio money over and ai.'ceptcd a receipt from him and Informed tlie 
parties tliat I had no connection with tlie liook. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did yours(.'Jf, or to your knowledge, Messrs. Mc¬ 
Lennan and Lawson, nuid (lie iiroof of wliat was to go into this book, or ratlier 
read Hie matter, iiefore yon sigiu'd tin' introduction'i 

-Mr. JioYLE. I don't rccollict clearly wlietlier wo went into it or not, but I 
know tliat a nnmlier of tinii's—Fink got it up in ids spare time—and lie nien- 
tiotieil a ninnber tliat he was goiu.g to put into it, and .hist In a general way; 
lint I don't recollect wi'ctlier wo went ov(‘r it or not. We went over several 
matters lie wrote, one iiarticularly, the liistory lie is writing now; and I guess 
we w(‘nt over siane |iortions of tt that h(> is writing, a half a dozen or (dglit or 
ten tliiK's since he cmnnienced writing it, at various times, when something 
rew came in; but I don't know—lie wrote (Ids letler and lii'oiiglit it into (lie 
office and .said lie was .going to put tliis letter in, and we paid little or no atten¬ 
tion to it and said go aliead; we know you will imt tlie best you can g('t into 
tlie book for tlie price. 

Cliiiirnian Walsh. Xow, I notice there are 01 luiges in that book. Have you 
gone tliroiigli tliat liook since yon were snlip(enacd lo produce it along witli tliese 
other publications to ascertain what, if anytliing, in it Avas given out by your 
K(df or Messrs. Mcl.enniin or Luavsoii? 

Jlr. Doyle. Xo ; I liave not; I have lii'en extraordinarily busy since this con¬ 
vention has lieen here on account of tlie convention of the strike and several 
otlier matters I have had on my mind, so tliat I ha\-e not even had time to prop¬ 
erly prepare, as you s(‘e. JVhen I Avas asked to come before you I Intended to 
liave a copy of everytliiiig so I could .iust giic a copy of ev’erythlng I have to 
your stenographer; but I liave not had time and have bi-en working even at 
night on other matters. I litiAe not had time to go over that, and for that rea¬ 
son I couldn't tell you uliat iiarticular things are in tlie book. Since it came 
out from publication I have read only something, some reference that was made 
or looked np; but to read tlie liiKik rlglit through, I liave not done tliat even 
since it Avas published. 

Cliairman Walsh. I notice in going tliroiigii here there is a great deal of it 
miglit be termed editorializing or arguiiieiitatlve. 
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Mr. Dott.e. Well, perhaps so. 

Cholrmiin W.^lsh. The commission thinks iierhaps I hml better take the 
raarkeU places ami ask you about them. I will take certain places marked In 
it by Mr. Welborn, who handed it to the committee. Now, take the first page 
headed “ The Ludlow Massacre,” and the first marked passage Is this: 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one point, Mr. Chairman. 

(Here followed a moment's conference out of tlie lieaiing of tb(> reporter.) 

Chairman W.vi.sii. What was tlie object of wiiting or signing the introduc¬ 
tion that appears in the first part of tliis book? 

Mr. Dovee. Well, the same object tliere would be as a statement Issued In 
any book—a matter of—Mr. Fitdc is not known except to those wlio knew he 
was connected with tlie United Mine Workers a while; and it was simply to let 
it bo known, in fact, that he was in a position hero to get Inromiation or 
jiictures or something of that kind. 

Chairman W.M.sit. Was it intended to vouch, at least to the frietids of your 
organization ami to the public generally, fin- the antbenticity of the alleged 
facts contained therein? 

Mr. Doyi.e. As nnich that, as I understand it, when be wrole the lei ter and 
brought it in ; It was as nnicli for bis sales as anything else. He desired to sell. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it ycnir intention, in stating that it was an authentic 
and Interesting narrative, that the public generally should acceiit the alleged 
facts contained in there at IdO per cent value? 

Mr. Hoyle. I think so, as nearly as it could be gotten at; yes, sir. 

(.'hairtnan W'Ai.sn. Well, we will lake the first jiage, and the lirsi marked 
Iinssage is this; ‘‘.Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., bad jnst preached the word of Ood 
to bis Sunday-school class in .New york City.” Ho you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Hoyi.e. Why, I suppose bo ninst have written that on Miaiday morning. 

Chairman Whvi.sit. Commissioner liallard wants to know if you stand for Ibis 
cartoon in here. “tlov. Klias M. .\nimons, spineless tool of the coal operators”? 

Mr. Hoyle. W'bat page Is that? 

(.'hairman Walsh. Rage 04. 

Mr. H0YI.E tlangbing). I hadn’t atiytbing to do with It; but when I lirst saw 
it I was coming from the Kast, and I saw that cartoon in the pa|ier. I thought 
it was pretty good in a ligurative sense to show that be really was the baby of 
tlie coal operators; that be didn’t have any luind of bis own; and that they had 
to take care of him. 

CImirnian W.vi.sii. Was it in some paper before it was published beri'? 

.Mr. Hoyi.e. I think so; yes, sir, I think I saw it In some paper. 

Chairman W.M.sir. He means the statement under the picture, ‘•(lov. Klias M. 
Ammons, spineless tool of the coal oiierators.” 

Mr, Hoyi,e. Well, I ilon’L know the puniose of writing that, except the gen¬ 
eral impressiiai. Jly impression Is that be Is and has been a siiineless tool of 
the coal operators. 1 think Ids action and his failure to, act demonstrates that 
be did not have courage to do what be ought. He wotilil say: “ I want to do 
what is right,” and it wa.s never done. It seemshe did not have the courage to 
do it. And I presume the word "spineless” meant that he did not have 
courage, and being the tool would mean he served them in certain Interests. 
Whether it was willful or not remains to be seen and found out ns time goes 
on. But there is no ipieslion but what his acts tended to help the operators ns 
against the miners, in my oiilnion. 

Chairntan M’ai.sh. .Now, Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you one 
(luestlon on the topic, first, of this publication. 

Commissioner Weixstiu'K. 1 am not sure whether this is a misprint. It may 
iie in the nature of a misprint or an unhappy way of iircsenting a fact. In the 
introduction signed by Walter H, Kink, in the last paragraph beginning with 
the eighth line, it reads: “That men and women must forego their right of trial 
by Jury and oilier injustices.” Are we to understand by that that the writer 
regards a trial by Jury as an injustlo'? 

Mr. Hoyle. I don’t know what that meant. Read It. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. “That men and women must forego their right of 
trial by Jury and other Injustices.” 

Mr. Hoyle. Must be some mistake in that thing there, unless it is not 
punctuated. 

Cliairman Walsh. I think that phrase, as suggested by Mr. Lennon, would 
refer to the foregoing of trial by Jury. 

Mr. Doyus, That they must forego the right of trial by jury. 

38811)—S. Hoc. 415,64-1—vol 7-61 
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Commissioner IVKtxsTone. Perhaps it is an unfortunate phrasing. 

Mr. Doyle. Perhap.s it is. I never read it carefully before. 

Chali’man Walsh (reatllug): 

“ That men and women must forego their right of trial by Jury and submit to 
other injustices.” 

Inasmucli ns I iiave l)een requested to do so, and tlda has been marked, I will 
ask you tliese questiipiis as to your resiKUislbillty for all this; that is, as to what 
you know about It and wliat you cun- 

Mr. Doyle (Interrupting). All rigid. 

Cliairmun Walsh (reading): 

” Tlie Ludlow Massacre gives tin' Morkers Of tlie country tlie first complete 
and autlientic story of the Colorado coal miners’ strike.” 

Does It? 

Mr. Doyle. I tldnk tliat it gives tlie first complete story of it, and I believe 
it was the first story tliat was authentic so far us tlie actual Ludlow affairs 
Iiave come out. In fact. I believe so now. I believe it could be made more 
horrid since the testimony came out hefore this commission, and yet be true. 
For Instance, the burning of the tents. Tliat lias always been denied by them 
until it was given out Iiere, and they were squealed on, as it were, by tlie 
fellow that kiii'w and ivonld not t(‘stify before. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 find the following marked here freadiiigj: 

“ The cost of the eight .. industrial conflict is estimated at $l.j.OOO.OOO. 

The figures include ,$T(K).(»l)0. representing the .State's expense in maintaining 
Stab" triKips in the field until the arrival of the P’ederal forces; an estimated 
cost of .$G.92o,0tl0 to the union and a loss of ‘several millions’ claimed by iiie 
operalor.s." 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 d'lii't know, except some magazine writer; I don't know 
wiiether it was George Creel or not. or wlio it was, wanted some information 
as to tlie general cost, and I gave liini a clipping that come from, I tliink. the 
Denver I’o.st. putting il at fifteen inillioiis, including tlie workor.s, the coal 
miners, the railroads, the companies, and all the relief, and all. 1 don't know 
whether that is the source it came from or not. .\nd I presume the $7tXI.(MKl 

to the State, I think, was got at that ... way—from that same information. 

for the same party, from the State andilor's office, 

Cliairman W.vlsit. And then the estimated cost of StlOo.k.tKld to the union, 
liow was tliat figured? 

Jlr. Doyle. I don't know how that was figured unless it was trying to figure 
tviiat the union men niigld inue earned, tilus what henetits tiie union paid at 
the lime. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is, wind tlie miners would have earned plus the 
benefits tliat the union itself paid out? 

Jtr. Doyijc. Wtiut they would Iiave got : yes. 

('Iiairnian Walsh. Yes; had they been at work? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, 

(’hairman Walsh. .N'ow, tlie„next marked paragraph is lliks [reading]; 

‘‘It .seems impossible that liere in siqqiosedly free America, men, women, and 
<'liildren must be slauglilered, motlii'r.s with bala.'S in tlieir arms must lie ridden 
down and maimed by a man like .Ydjt. Gen. Ghase, a pliant lick.spittle of tlie 
ofK'rator.s; Unit Hie motherhood of the Nation must lie submitted to robbery, 
abuse, and fiendish outrages; tliat men and women must forego their rigid Of 
trial by Jury and other injustices that they may force the capitalist-owmed 
State and county executives to enforce the laws and reestablish constitutional 
government.” 

Have you anytliing else to say that you might have in mind as a basis for 
tile statements made there otiier than what you Iitne alread.v given in reply 
to the questions asked you in regard to tlie same matter whicli I note upiamreil 
in the bulletins and which you iiave alread.v been (piestioneil idioiil? 

Mr. Doyle. Well. 1 .should sa\' tliat the reference to the suppo.sedly free 
America, that if the writers of our school readers would attempt to put in 
one-lialf of what is iirncticisl In the name of government and patrlotl.sm, we 
would iiave a different set of institutions, T was raiseil up in tiie greatest and 
most glorious land of Justice; hut 1 iiave come to see tliat those exaggerated 
statement.s are not true, because men are not free, and Justice is not done, and 
crimes are committed In tlie name of Justice; and I think it is a shame and 
a ridiculous .shame to the .State to have it said that mothers and bullies were 
slaughteretl—and they were slaughtered at Ludlow, there is no question about 
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that In my mind; and it is also » ridiculous shanu' that a fienoral of tlio StuU* 
militia, wiili Ills troops, .should rido down woinou and sahor thorn, which was 
done down in Trinidad. I think “The lickspittle (*f the or>eratoi*sI d(m*t 
know tlie technical dehnitlon of “ lickspittle,’’ hut I think it is n very ko(k 1 term 
to ai>p!y to a man who would wu've the interests <d ilie operators, as verified 
to me, to my own satisfaction, as Chase has sei’ved them in (Vlorado. And I 
think the very act Itself—I think motherhorsl has laxai ahusHl. 1 don’t know 
so much about the tiendish outrages ex'-ept in the statements nauie before tiie 
congressional committwx Those witness(‘s could make tlieiii themselves. But I 
think the condition of some women in those camps and the exeiiement cause«l 
i)y the militia in a brutish way in hlulliii,:; m* bml treatment of men in the 
immediate neij'hlioriiood, and coiniii;? to the ears of women uniter thost' con¬ 
ditions, certainly it is a disjrrace and shame to have it orem- in the State. In 
fact, on the rii^rht after the liUillow alVair women jrave birth to children, I 
umlerstand. in fact, one woman was killed and was lacked up from that 
slaughter hole atid ;tave birth to a cldhi after she was thnv days dead, on a 
slab in an undertaklnj; parlor in Trinidad. And 1 think it is a shame in any 
couiilry to tolerate such a thin;; undei- a tla;r which we ail would resfiect; and 
then Ui think such a thin;; would oerur. 1 think it. is a very piod strong state¬ 
ment, and 1 think I would be a Jon.i;' lime het'ore I wmihl l>e al»le to write one 
like that myself. 

Chairmau W'alsh. Iteferrin;: to the iie.':i pa-e liemled “The Ludlow Mas¬ 
sacre.” now the third i»ara;:raph. 'Now. ihi-: i.s ilie pari of it tliat is marked 
Ircadins?]: 

“They were a happy, care-free aiidieiiee of 21. nalionalilie.s, thiiikin,!; of noth- 
in;i’ Init tin* freisloni tVoni industrial and political slavery tliat tliey were will- 
in;rly piirchasin;i by an Incessant* war with the elements, witli the importe<l 
assassins ol ,|ohn 1>. (toekelVller. with the coriR^raiion-owmsl Stale and county 
oflicials of (^dorado.” 

What t)asis have ymi l\,i’ ii>at siidement? W'liat Is tlie basis of that, if 
you know? 

Mr. l>OYi,i:. W'i'll, I would imairiiie Diat he wr<ue that, statement <»n t’ne basis 
that tlu‘re were 21 nationaliiies. 1 Hunk there jire more. 1 ilon't rememlier 
the exact numhei', hut T think tluM’e aia* more than 21 natiotmlilles in the 
mines. I think they wer«‘ makinjj a fijiht for freedom from industrial and 
l>oliti<-al slavmy. 1 think if ever there was a lichl ma<le tor sueli prineipUs 
that was jusrilied. 1 think (hat Humh* was nev,>|* strike more justithsl than 
this one; and I think that that is jiiainly shown by the willinirness of tht'se 
jX'Ople to }io out from their luits, leuvin;; th(*ir tents and eo ovit on tlie prairie 

and not only endure the hard’<lii|»s that ms-essarily no with a strike, in the 

shuiR’ of tlie lack of proper necessities of life, piMjier ilothinji for their chil¬ 
dren, meilieal attention—for all that .i,n»es vrith a of that kind—in onl(*r 
that they may win liiis, that they may not he assassinated in the nl;tht while in 
their betls by tlio bullets from the irnns of the mine iruyrds wiio would stop at 
nothin;?, in uiy opinion, to drive Humm to work or drive them from the State in 
order tliat the slavery from whicii they arc' tJi.vin;? to l>e llln'ratt‘d niiv:ht be 
fastened on tlieni. 

Chairman W’ai.sh. Tlie m-xt para"ra)»h contain' a statcmienr that tliese 

strikers had lived in hovels iike ho^^s. What basis of fact N iheiv f'»r that 

.statement? 

IVir. Doyle. Which ))aray:raph is tliat. Mr. Walsh? 

(Miairman Walmi. 'I'he scMoiid oiv*. llu're is a slmi't cun* helweeu that amt 
the one I asked you almut. the 21. nationalities. 

Mr. Doyle. 1 presume la* has based tliat on writtem statenumis. njion slate- 
meats made by miners. I have* heard myself miui'rs make statements in the 
eonventlon about tin* tc'rritic conditions that tluw lived under, the i.c'rrihly had 
condition of the shacks. Tiny called tluMii siiacks. Tliey were sm ii Unit ihe 
wind used to blow Hie snow in throimh the' cracks, and wiion then* wa> no snow 
the saml would blow in. They said lliey liad to hum up an awful lot of coal 
to attempt to kc'c'p warm. Din* side* would r()asl. hein;? next to Ha* lire, while 
the other side would lie tVeezin.ir. and they would have to reverse the order 
once In a while to keep from frc'ev.lnt; alto;reHier. That in sonn* instanct's they 
would hove to Imrn more cc»al Hum would pay for a decent house, if there was 
one to be hud. 

Cbalrman Walsh. Commissionei' Ballard asks to have one question nsked. 
We tire ;roin.i? to acl.lonrii a little earlier this (‘veniu;r so that you can begin on 
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nnotlier part of the examination Slonday which will be condncted by Com- 
inisHiomu* Weliistock. 

Mr. Doytjs. I have some other matters I should like to get into the record, 
and if It could he, I should like to take the stand and finish the job. 

Chairman AVai.sh. You will he put on tlie stand the first thing Monday morn¬ 
ing, as I understand it. 

Afr. 1><>YLE. 'J'he I'eason I mention that, I would like to be put on and finish 
this matter and complete It. 

Chairman Walsh. I was a.ske<l, of course, to examine you to Ijogln with. 
Coimnlssioner Weinstock is really going to conduct the main part oC your 
examination. 

Mr. iJoVLE. That will he good. 

Chairman Walsh, Mr. Ballard wanted me to ask you where you obtained 
coi)y of ielegi’am, the original of which was aftcrwaiMls produced, which was 
a<hhvsse<l to .f. F. Welhorn, signe<l by John J). Uockefeller, jr.? 

Mr. Doyle. Ts it the telegram that hroiigiit this Inside information out, the 
Inside secret information, the communication between Welhorn and Itocke- 
feller, you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Doyle. Dated April 20? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; April 20. 

Mr. Doyle. Wliy, I would state that the giving of that will undouhtetlly 
cause .some family to suffer. The man is a friend of humanity who gave it, 
and wanted to show what was going on, and if I name the source it would put 
the man in a position to lose his job, and Ins family suffer, and I do not want 
to tell it. I \\<uild not like to tr'll It for that reason. I would he perfectly 
willing to tell the souree, or T could tell the members of this commission and 
trust them not to injure the man in any way. 

Commissioner Baelard. I do not wish you to stale the name, but just state 
the soun'p. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Tt would possible for if to be traced to the man, hut if a way 
could he found to get this man a position, in case he loses his present position, 
I will give it gladly, and T think lie will consent. 

Commissjoner Ballard. What T mean is, does your organization maintain, 
In the Western Cnion force, a imid spy who will give out telegrams that are 
sent from one party to another? 

Mr. Doyle. Absolutely not. 

(•hairman WAt.sii. Then if is not a paid man. whoever it is? 

Mr. Doyi.k. yo, sir. It <lid not come from any paid source at all. It came 
from some one whose heart heat for the women and cbildren of Dudlow, who 
knew that the great power of the Hoekefeller interests was trying to crush 
them to earth. He gave it out, I believe, nml he took the chances—he did not 
know me. whether I wouhl jirotcct him or not. but h(‘ look the chance of going 
to the open ami losing his job and liavlng hi.s family suffer if I was not the one 
who would keep his confidence. I think that lie simply wanted to let the 
world kruiw whal has been kiio.wn since and has resulted In bringing out com¬ 
munications tiiat show wbat tin* richest man on earth is doing to fight the hum¬ 
blest miner tliat they brought hero. I think the man's purpose In giving It 
was only through the i)atriotic desire of an American-loving citizen, believing 
that he was doing his sole duty, even If he had to suffer for it. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now siand adjourned until Monday 
morning at 10 oV-lock. 

Please resnme the stand at that time. 

(At 4.25 o’clock in tiie afteniocui of ilils Saturday. December 12, 1914, the 
commission adjounie<l until Monday. December 14, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 
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Denver, Got.o., Momlay, December Ii, ISHi — 10 a. in. 

Present; ('liuiniinn M’lilsli, Coiiiiiiissioners lla'Utrd, O’Connell, la'iinon, Weln- 
stoek, and Ilarrinian. 

Chalrnian IV.ki.stj. You niay proceed now, Mr. IVolnstock. 

I'loii.se resnnie the .stand, Mr. Doyle. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. E. L. DOYLE—Continued. 

Connuls.iloiier IVeinstock. Are you ready, Mr. Doyle? 

Jlr. DoYr.E. Vos, sir. Itut, llrst, 1 want lo olTer this testimony tlnit I referred 
to Saltirday. I was to tind out where It was taken. It was taken at the 
eia-oner'.s Inipiest lietore the coroner’s .iury at IVal.senbur;;. 

Chairman IV.\],su. Is the date on it? 

.Mr. Doyle. No; the date is not upon it. But It was taken tla^ <late the iiuiuest 
was held. It; was taken before a coroner’s jtiry. 

(The testimony suhmitted by the witness is printed ainona the exhibits at 
tlie end of tins sul).iect, under the title “ Doyle Exhlliit No. 1.”) 

Coimul.ssiotier Wein'.stih K. You are tlie secretary-treasurer, Jlr. Doyle, of the 
United Mine Workers (d’ ,\meri< a? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, .sir; I ant the .secretary-treasurer of district I.") of tlie United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Comtnissioner WEinnsrocK. I take it tlial you an' liere in your ollicial capacity 
as secretary-treasurer of tlie United iliiie Workers of America? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir; hotli as an ollicial and as a mine worker. 

t.'omndssioner Weix.stock. .\nd al.so- 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). Anil also, iiersoually, as a ialioriiiK man and inliier. 

(.ionunissioner Wei.nstock. And also as a citizen? 

-Mr. Doyi.e. Yes, sir. 

<Commissioner Wei.nstock. Will you lie flood euouali lo cx|ilain speciticnlly just 
what your duties aiv as .secrelary-lreasurer of district 1.o of (lie United Mine 
Woricers of America? 

■Mr. lioYLE. 1 liave not a copy of (lie constitution witli me, Init itiii very easily 
act a copy and make it a matter of record; liul. III sulisiaiice, it says limt the 
dutii'S of llie si'crelary-treasurer sliall lie to take care of (lie ollicial docuinenta 
of tlie ori'iiiiizalion Unit alfeci (lint iiarticular lirancli, and liandle tlie linances 
and make reports, and do tlie ordinary clerical work in connection witll tlie 
secretary’s duties. 

(.’ouuiii.ssioner Weinstock. Tliat Is, all the correspondence, all tlie ollicial cor- 
respondeuce, iiasses flirouKli your liands? 

.Mr. Dovi.e. Yes. sir; ail timt affects tlie disiricl as a district. 

Commissioner YVkjnstock. .Ynd you are tlie custodiau, 1 lake it, of all that 
correspondence? 

.Mr. Doyle. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. .\I1 letters Unit are senP out from your oliice are 
coiiled iind tlie copies ke|)t in your tiles, are they? 

.Mr. Dovi.e. Yes, sir: timt is, since I liiive lA'ii secretary. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. How loni; have yon lieen secretary? 

•Mr. Iioyi.e;. 1 liave lii'cn secretary since tlie 1st of .Ypril, 11)12. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Tlieii yovi liave lieen secretary all tlirouftii tlii't 
recent troulile? 

Mr. Doyle. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner IYei-n.stoi k. As treasurer, I take it, timt you also liandle the 
fuiid.s of tlie union? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Coniiuissloner Wei.nstock. Y'oii liandle all tlie recci|ils and all (lie disluirse- 
ments? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir; ail (liat are liaudled directly tliroutth our oltice. 

Commissioner YYkinstock. Are there any receipts or disbursements timt do 
not come tlirotiftli your oliice? 

Jlr. Doyle. It all comes lliroufdi our oliice, liiit is liaudled In lump sums 
tiiroutth the subotllce. 

Conuuissioner Wein.stock. I)o you liaie a regular s.istem ol accountinR In 
dealing with your linances? 

Air. DOY 1 .E. Y’e.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You keep a caslibook. ledKer. Journal, etc.? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; everytliliiK but tlie red-tape part; we keep the practical 

part. 
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(.'ominis.siom'r Wki.\sto(.'k. Are your accounts ever aiullted! 

Mr. Doyle. Ves, sir. 

Ooininis.sion,jr Wein,stock. Ry wliomV 

.Mr. Dovi.e. By tlie liUeriialional reprcseiitathcs, a(UMjiuted by the iuteriia- 
tioiial orpinization. 

(Viiiiiiissloner Wkivstikk. Tliey y'o tlirouL'Ii year aocounts ami verify tlieni 
ami .semi in written rejiorts? 

.tir. Doyle. Yes, .sir; tin'y report to tlie international oflieer; tliey are reiiorteil 
to tlie international otPicer. 

Coinini.ssioner \\ ei.vstock. I take it, Ylr. Doyle, that you liave lieen iiresent at 
the greater jiart of tlie.se hearings, ami liiive eitlier lieard or read tlie lestinioiiy 
of tlie witnesses wlio have preceded you? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. I iiave been liere. onl.side of tlie lime I liave lieeii on tlie 
sliiiid, two da.v.s in all. made mi of two lialf da.vs and one full day. 

(,'oniiiiissloner \ Vein.stock. You liave lieard the various cluirges and .aeeii.sa- 
lions liroHglit liy tiie o]ieralors and tlielr representalives and tlieir .symiiatliizers 
against the United Mine Workers of America? 

•Mr. Doyle. I have lieard tlieiii a good many times, and I think tliey have 
nothing new to charge, and they simply made a repetition here of wlnit they 
have been charging elsewhere. 

Commi.ssioiK'r Meixsiock, 'Well, in llie iiiteresi of fair tiiay, tlie conimi.ssion 
md.s that it is only justice lo your orgaiiizalion. the Uiiiliat Mine Workers of 
America A.ssociatioii, should have every opiiorlunity to meet and dls|iule or 
refute the charges that have heen made. And with tliat end in view I shall 
put these (pipslioiis to you and would ask you to answer them as briefly as 
you can and to the point. Avoid digression, If ii is iiossihle lo avoid digression, 

Mr. IioYi.E. Yes, sir. 

Commlssioiier Wkixstock. Does your union heiie'.e in ilie iiiairdeiiance of 
law and order? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; alisolutely. 

(Vininiissioner Wkixstock. W liat is liie alliliide of your union in tlie niaiter 
of violence in labor Irouiiies? 

Jlr. Doyle. We are alisoiiiiely o|iposeil to violence eitlier in lalior tronhh‘S 
or otherwise. 

CoMiniissioiier t\ kix.stock. Has .your union ever disciiilined iiieinliers for liav- 
iiig resorted to vioience in labor troubles? 

Ylr. Doyle. Me have never iiTleiiiplisI te assume llie posiiioti tiiat we sluTiild 
siilistitiite ourselves for tlie civil eoiirts. We leave rliiii to the operators to do. 

(’ommissloiier Weix.stock. I see. Is tliere anythiug in your liydaws or in 
your resolutions adopled liy your union rluit stales tioit the iiiiioii us a miion 
is o|i|io.sed to violence? 

Mr. Doyle. J tliiiik tlie priuelples of the organization as slated in tlie pie- 
aiiilile of ils eonslitiitioii would I'lilly covi-r Hull iiiidler in .so far as tliere was 
ati.v iieei'ssiiy of its lieiiig in iiiiy doiTiuii'ii! of the ergaiiizatioii. a copy of wliicli 
I wilt Introduce, if you wi.sli. 

t’oiiimissioner Weixstuik, T lye, Weil, any lucinlu'r wlio resorts to violence 
ill lalior trouldes is lireakiiig Hie law of your union? 

Mr. Doyle. And lireaking the law of tlie land; yes, sir. 

Conimissioner Weinstock. .\nd also Hie laws of your nnion? 

Mr. Doyle. There is no pitrlicuiiir law of our orgaiiizalion winch says. 
“Thou .Shalt not kill,” “Tlioii shall not sleai ”- 

Uonimissioiicr Weixstoi k. But .Mr. Doyle, yiiir time is eery llniited and tlie 
time of the commission is iimiteil, and we will appreciate it very greatly if 
you will coniine yourself as nearly as you can lo niiswering directly. If T, as 
a member of your union, liaving read yoiir eonstitiitioii and liy-lavvs and luiviiig 
agreed to live up to tlieiii. stioiild resort to violenci’—delllierately resort to vio¬ 
lence In labor trouliles—would I iie violating my oliligatioiis to you? Would I 
be lireaking the union rules? 

Mr, Dott.e. First, as a citizen yon would, and as a menilMT of an organiza- 
fioii tiiiit has no jmi'pose in coniniilting violence, you certainly would he doing 
that which is contrary to the principles upon wlilcii our orgaiiizalion is agreed, 
wlietlier it is stated in writing in Hie constitution or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would he a luid tiieiiiber? 

Mr. Doyle. Y'oii certiilnly would lie. 

Commissioner Weinstock, If I slioiild lireak any of tlie otlier rules of tlio 
organization, would you discipline me for it? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Then if yon would discipline me for breakins tlie 
other rules of the union, I take it you wouid also diseipiino mo for l)reukin}( 
that rule of the union? 

Mr. Dovi-e. Our organization would not—you want brief answers, but when 
you ask a question tliat Is .so geiM‘i-al, I would take it ttiat 1 have a rigid to 
explain it—tliat oar orgaidzation d(,»es not. a.s an organization, gaaraidee to 
the assessor of tla> county tliat it will collt'ct tlie taxes of anyone ttiat is a. 
member of tlie union; nor do we guarantee to the courts that w'e will see that 
a member is prosecuted for violating the laws of the Slate sinqily liecause lie 
is a uiuiiiber of tlie orgaidzation. 

Coiiiiiiissioiier WeinstocIv. Yes; I understand tluil lawfectly, Mr. Hoyle. Unit 
it is not your fiinctloii to assume the police duties of the coiiiiiianilv. 

Mr. Dovt.E. Tliat is wliat 1 say, Mr. Coiiind.ssioiicr, 

Coniiidssioner Wkin.stock. But if 1 break a rule of your indoii. isii'i it the 
duty of the union to disciiiliiie me (or having hrokeii a union regnlation V 

Mr. Doyle. Exactly the same as it you were a mcmher of a fralermil order 
and broke a fraternal rule. 

Coiimdssioner Weunstock. You tell me, then, that if I as a mcmher of the 
union would break a rule—commit violeine in luhor Irouliles-Unit you do not 
sanction that? 

Mr. Doyle, it is absoltilely against onr iirinciidcs, 

('oiiiiuissioiier \Vein.stock. Wlial docs llie union do to hring those of tlie 
wrongdoer.s—those who break a union rule—what does the union do to disci¬ 
pline tlieni? 

Mr. Doyle. YVe have in our orgaidzatiim for anyone Unit violales a rule of 
that kind—we have means, channeis, aint courts esialilislied. from liio lowe.st 
court in the organization to the highest, to discipline (hat meinher. If a mem¬ 
ber commils a lireacli id' the law of the Stale and that is a,gains| the iirim'iples 
which our orgaidzation stands for. we don't go into the iirivale courts and 
prosecute that memliiT. That is the duly of the Slate to iirosecide him for that. 

Comnnssioner Weinstock. Hvidently, Jlr. Doyle. 1 have not made myself 
])lain to you. I,('t me reiieal my question a.gaiii. succinctly, and 1 will ask you 
to answer it directly. You leslilled a few iiiomeiils ago that a memher of tiie 
union who coniiidts violeme is not only a lawbreaker in Ihe e.vi's of the law. but 
is a lawbreaker in the eyes of the union—lie has liriikeii a mdoii regulalioii, a 
union rule. I'on .stated, fiirllier, that llie iniioii makes it a pracliee to diseiplin.' 
Its-membi'i's who lireak iniioii rides. 

Now, has your .union ever disciiiliiicd any of ils memliers for violations in 
labor tronldes, tor breaking the union rales by eommitting violeiiee in times of 
luhor trouble? 

Mr. Dovle. Y'ou are Irying In lake the iiiatier up. and 1 want to stale pluiiily 
as I can in the beginning. Are yon asking Hie question—is it your assumption 
timt our organization slimild take Hie place of the Slate and enforce the Stale 
law's, sini|)ly lieeanse they are mi'iiiliers of our organizalioiiV 

Commissioner Weiiv.stuck. Cerlaiiily, no; .voiir oiYaiiiiziilion has not that 
province. 1 tinderstaiid fully about Hint—thaj Hiere is a State law w’Ideli pro¬ 
vides for Hint. 

Mr. Dovle. Your question woidd inter it. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. No; tint lias your orgiinizarioii power to pmdsli 
me, as a meiiilier of your union, by lining me or by dispelling me or disciplin¬ 
ing me ill some other way? 

Mr. Doyt.e. I will answer Had by saying Hint if the member were an olficer 
of the nnhin or a delegate (o a (•(mveidimi or a memlier of a iniioii, and in an 
oltieial not wmild ciui-so Hie union to do .something that was directly eontrury, 
which would he contrary to our principle, of any iiarlicniar liranch, that par¬ 
ticular branch would have to have Hie man come before ttmt braiieh of the 
organization tor Us action as siicli. But Ihe organization ought not and is not 
and .should not be any mere resiioiisilile for an Individual violation of law than 
would the State be resiionsihle for Ihe individual aetioii of one man who com¬ 
mitted murder. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ICvideiiMy. Mr. Doyle, I am niifortimate Hiis morn¬ 
ing ill not I.H'iiig able to make niysidf clear. The union stands for a niiuiimim 
wage, does It not? 

Mr. Doyle. It attempts to. 

Cmiiiiilssioiier W'einntock. Wlnit is done to a nmmlier wlio dclilierately and 
kiiowliiglv works tor a wage less tlian tlie mitiimum? 
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Mr. D0YI.E. If a man works for less than the eontraet pritte, whv, the organiza¬ 
tion takes it HP, through its proper ehannels, with the employer and sees that 
the man is paid. I can cite individual cases, If ,vou wish. 

Coimulsaloner Weinstock. Please tell me, is that man disciplined for working 
for a wage below the standard wage? 

Mr. Doyle. As a rule he la. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .MI right; that is your answer. If yon boycott a 
<‘crtain institution or a certain shop or a certain store, and I, as a union mem¬ 
ber, should kuowingly ami intentionally patronize that boycotted shop, am I 
<lis<’ipllne(l by the union? 

Mr. Doyi.k. In a great many instances you are. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Doyle. A great many organizations tine their niemiiers for such a breach 
of the rules. 

Coniini.ssloner Wfjn.stock. Ye.s. 

Mr. Doyle. Some organizations do not. Diir m'ganization, even in tiiis 
M rike- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

.Mr. Dovi.e (continuing). lias failed to do so, or has .lust simply not done so. 
Kven in cases of tins kind, we have paid strike henelits to Ihe strikers, and some 
of tiieni have gone to work and taken Ibose strike beneliis and spent them in 
stores run by members of Ihe citizens’ alliance ami some in slores run by the 
•same interests again.st whom we were tigbting in the coai business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a strike is called, Mr. Doyle, and 1, as a member 
of your union, take a .lob at tlie plm-e wliere Ihe strike is, I become practically 
what is known in union terms as a scab. Am I disciplined by the union, or 
am I expelled? 

.Mr. Dovi.e. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am expelled because I have broken the union 
rules and union regulation, am I not? 

.Mr. Doyle, Not only for breaking them, but for alisoliitely di.sregarding them. 
Commissioner IYei.nstock. Kxaclly. .Now, you do discipline iieople, tlien, 
when they bre.ak tlie union rules ami union regulations? 

Mr. Doyle. Y'es. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. And you say that one of the rides of Ihe union, 
(lien, is that the nieinliers are not to commit violence in labor troubles? 

Jlr. Doyle. I told you it was a principle of our organization that we didn't 
.'tamt for violence. 

Commi.s.sioner IVei.n.stock. Very well. Now. .voii say that I, as a member of 
Ihe union wliich docs not sland for violence, if I abide liy ycair rides and regu¬ 
lations, and despite flic fact that your rides and regulations say I shall not 
commit violence in labor troubles, and I do commit violence ami violate your 
rules ami regulations, am I or am I not sutiject to discipline at the hand's of 
(he union? 

Jlr. Doyle. If your act was committeil in the name of th(> orgiinization, you 
certainly would be exjielled or dk-ciplined by the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether I do it in the name of the organization 
or whether I do it ns a member of the union on my own responsililllty. am I 
or am I not suhlect to di.scipliiie at the hands of the union? 

Mr, Doyi.k. I would only refer again to the acts of an individual citizen of 
the .State. I do not lliink that we ought to be, though we are doing tlie work 
in many instance.s—I don’t feel tliat wo ought to he init in the liglit of doing 
that whicli the olllcers of the State ought to do. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. I,et me ask you this tpicstion. Det me put it In 
another form. I am not tindlng fault with .you; I think the fault must be with 
myself, that I do not know how to pre.sent my fpiestlons that I may bring a 
straiglit answer. Does your union, for example, believe in accepting for mem- 
bershiii, for instance, a burglar? 

Mf. Doyle. Our organization is humanitarian, and we accept a man wliether 
he be black or white or colored, or whoever he may be. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. If you knew that I was a profe.ssional burglar or 
a professional holdup man, would you accept me, knowingly, into your organi¬ 
zation as a member? 

Jlr. Doyle. If I knew or bad proof of it, I would put you where you could 
not apply to any union. I would put you In the State iienltentiary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would not be acceptable, would 1? 

Jlr. Doyle. Not to me; no. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Nor to your union, I take it? 

Mr. Doyie. Not If the organization know you were guilty of tlint. You would 
certainly have to go elsewhere, l)Ocuuse you would not be adinltteel. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore your organization protects itsi'lf by 
not accepting or retaining. 1 take it, within its organization—pardon mo a mo¬ 
ment—people who are gtiilty of crimes; is tliat tlie fact? 

Mr. Itovi.E. It tlie employer employs a man, be becomes a member of our 
organization. 

Comndssloner Weinstock. liegardless of the fact tliat ho is a criminal? 

Mr. Rovi.e. W(‘ must not know lie Is a criminal. We must presume lie is 
Innocent until be is iiroven guilty. 

Comnii.ssiotier Weinstock. Suppose lie has a record? 

Mr. IIoYi.E. If he has a record- 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyi.!!. And be has evidently served tlie iienalty, if the court has done 
Justice itself toward this man and it has sent him to the penitentiary or lined 
him, he lias already paid the penalty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien, you do not stop to examine the character 
of the man nor bis qiiallfications? 

Mr. ItoYi.E. We have no automatic macliine liy widcli we can test tlie con¬ 
science of any individual liecause lie comes to us for mi'iiiliersldp in tiie 
organization. 

CommissioiK'r Weinstock. Do you admit men ri*gardless of cliaracter—are 
tliey eligilde to mi>ml)ersliip? 

Mr. Doyi.e. a man may lie accepti'd liy tlie employer, may lie a mciiilier of 
our orgaiiiziitioii, and if we did not admit siicli mcnilicrs to our organization 
till' cry would go up liy tlie employer tliat we were defeating tlie freedom of tliat 
individual memlicr. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Do you acceiit as members of your union 
men regardless of tlieir moral ctiaracter? 

Sir. Doyi.e. We do not lnc|iiire into tlie moral cliaracter of a man, for the 
simple reason tliat iiioral cliaracter Imd mitliiiig to do willi tlie riglit of the 
family to get lircad. 

CommissioniM' Weinstock. Will you )ilease explain to me, Mr. Doyle, tins 
strange situation? .\ccording lo wliat you liave said in tlie last several min¬ 
utes, cliaracter does not enter into memliersliiii; you simply take any man into 
memliersliip wlio luiiipens to lie employed Iiy tlie employer? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Diir organization is built largely upon tlie same principles upon 
whicli our Government is liiiilt. ttiir Goveriimeiit don't go out and examine tlie 
conscience of any men wlio make aiiplication to become citizens. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. I lliiiik we will save time if you will lie kind 
enough to confine yourself to answering yes or no, as near as you can. 

Jtr. Doyee. Let me tell you alioiit tliat. You juit questions tliat can't be 
answered by ye.s or no. For instance, if you slioiild ask me if 1 liad stopiieil 
beating iny wife. If I say yes, tlicii you ask mi' wliy I was lieatiiig iiiy wife; 
and then if I say no, t.beti you sa.v—tlieii you iM; me wliy I don't stop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is true. 

Mr. Doyi.e. I can not say yes or no lo every question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Many of tliese qiioslions I am trying lo imt ought 
to tie answered briefly. Now, I want to got at tlie facts. I gallicr from what 
you say timt the union is opposcit to violence? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Certainly is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gatlier, fiirtlier, lliat it is a fiindameiiliil |)rin- 
elple of your union tliat there sliould be no vloleiiee in lalior Iroiibles? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Comiiil.ssloner Weinstock. I gatlicr, further, tliat wlieii men Yloliite certain 
rules tind instructions- 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was your answer to tliat last question? 

Mr. Doyle. “ Yes.” 

(.'ommlssioner Wein.stock. And I gather, further, that wlieii a man scabs, 
for example, breaking tlie union rules, he is expeltoi? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don't wait for anybody else; yon do It 
yourself? 

Mr. Doyle. WIio else would do it? 

Coiiimissioner Weinstock. I iiiidcrstaiid, furtlicr, that tlie union does not in¬ 
quire into the character of applicants for memborsliip; that the morals of a 
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man nre not lookoil Into. And. as I recall, Mr. Doyle, In your testimony last 
Suturday, you made tlie statement you would accept as a fact any statement 
made to you by a miner. 

Mr. Doylk. If a miner made a statement to me that a certain condition ex- 
isfed. I would take Ids word for It rather than the word of some one else that 
did not kni>w about it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Regardless of his character for honestv or in¬ 
tegrity? 

Mr. Doy'EE. I think if you u'ill take the average percentage of workmen and 
tlie average of employers, I think their moral standard of honesty and integrity 
and decency will aver.-ige Idglier than tiie employer. 

Commi.ssioner M’EtxsriK'K. Tliat is not in answer to my question, but is going 
off on a side issue. Tlie fact is that men are taken Into the union regardless 
of cliaracter, and tlie fact also remains that .vou tisitlfleil Saturday that you 
wonld accept as a fa< t any statement made by a miner—that is all T want to 
know. 

Jlr. Doyle, Pertaining to ids wages; yes; but if he told me that he was not 
a married man wlien lie was, why. that statement wmdd not concern me. 

Commissioner Wkiystock. Now, coming back to my original question; Can 
you give tills commission any instance wliere any member of your union was 
disciplined for having broken the union laws in committing violence in labor 
troubles? 

Mr. Doyle. I know of no instance wliere a man ha.s conunittial violence in 
the name of the organization, ami I have no knowledge anywhere wlu're tlie 
facts liave been broiiglit to the attention of the organization wliere a member 

deliliorately committed violence against anybody. Yon must know- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). That answer Is siitlicient. 

Mr. Doyle. If you don't want my full answer, all right; if you wani to stop 
me wlien yon think I Iiave said enou.gli, you may do so, but I want to finisli 
my answer; I want to explain. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Very widl, you may do so. 

Chairman IVai.sh, You may make any explanation you want to. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle. I would like to have the stenographer read back the question 
asked me by Commissioner Weinstock ami niy answer as far as I had gone, 

Tlie Rkpoktek (reading); 

“Commissioner Wlinstock. Now, coming back to my original question; Can 
you give this coimnission any instance where any member of your union was 
di.sciiilined for having broken the union laws in coimiilttlng violence in labor 
troubles? 

“ Jlr. Doyt.e. I know of no instance where a man has committed violence in 
tlie iiniiie of tlie organization, and I have no knowledge anywhere where the 
facts hav(‘ lieeii liroiight to tlie attention of the organization where a member 

delilierately committed violence against anybody. You must know-’’ 

Mr. Doyle. A great ^ 1 e|•centage of tlie piililic assumes that wlien there is a 
strike violence is comndtted by those wlio strike, when the facts are that in 
idne-fenths of the ca.ses of violence it is not true. Tlie fact is (hat when men go 
on a strike and tliere is violence they are immediately charged wltli the violence, 
while file facts will sliow, liy rei-ords tlironglioiit the country, that the violence 
has come from the otlier side; lliat men have lieeii paid (o act as spies within 
tlie ranks of the organization and to commit violence, and when violence is 
lonimitted liy tliose paid spies tlie violence is charged to the strlkeivs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your point is that emiilo.vers will send in spies 
into (he union; that one of the purposes of these spies, I take it, is to stir u[i 
tlie workers to acts of violence; is that right? 

Mr. Doyle. Tliat is my understanding of it; yes, sir; niy idea that I want to 
expre.ss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, lias your union ever expelled even tho.se so- 
called sides? 

Mr. Doyle, In some instances, yes; and In .some instances, no. 

Coimiiissioner Wein-stock, Can you cite any case during the past trouble 
where an;,- such expulsions liave taken place? 

Mr. Doyle. I can cite where snmi> left themselves, and I can cite where the 
fact is stated by an oiierator liimself tliat they have tlie spies in there, and we 
have not been aide to catch tliein all yet. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Rut tiau'e lias lieeii no expulsion during the reeent 
trimliles, lieginning, I take it, some time In 11)13—there have lieen no expulsions 
In your union of memlwis who were guilty of violence during this recent 
trouble? 
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Mr. r>OTi,E. I don’t know of nnj- moitiher wlio Inis liwii sniUv of violence— 
oellberutcly solng out and committing violence. 

Wkikhtock. And tiiere have been no expnlsion.s on lliat ac- 

Mr. I)ovi,i.;. Should bo none if none were gullt.v of them, anil It lias not come 
to our knowledge. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you lieliove that unionists wiio resort to vio¬ 
lence in labor troiililes should he imnished undei- the Imv't 

Mr. povi.E, I certainly do, whether unionists or ojieraiors or emiiloyers or 
Strike breakers. i o < 

Commissioner Whixstock. Tlie charge has been miiiie. Mr. Dovie, that 
nntoiiisls take the ground that when memiiers commit acts of vioienc" in labor 
troubles they are doing it in the interest of hilior and tieiice tiiat, right or 
Wpmg, organi'/,(sl labor shouid stand by them, siiould coniioiie their I'riminal 
acts and snould defend them and in every nay aid tliem io escape puiiisiiment 
Is that soV 

Mr. Dovi.e. Who in the world makes such a charge? No; it is not so. 

Coniniissioner Whi.nstock. You .say it is not so? 

Mr. Dovr.E. It is not so; no. Onr organization is buiil on bigger and "reater 
principles Ilian such a tiling as tliat, don't sloop lliai low. 

Commi.ssioiier Weinhtock. Tlie )mri>ose of tliis commission. Mr. Doyle, as 
you doublless know, is to locate tlie responsiliility for acts of \ioleiice com¬ 
mitted during the Colorado mining .sirike.s. 

Mr. D0Y1.E. Yes. 

Commis.sioiier Wulnstock. It i.s onr desire to determine, as far as we can, 
between eiiiise and ell'eel. Wliat we wain 10 liiid out. if we can, is wlio were 
the aggres.sor,s; was the violeiiee wliieli took plaee originally duo’ to an attiiek 
llr.st made iiy the Idred mining gnards on tlie sirikers. or was tlie einploymeiit 
on the pari ol tiie minors—operators—of hired gtiards due Io nets of violeiiee 
first eoiiimitled on the part of tlie strikers? 

Mr. Dovi.e. 1 will state in answer to llmt ipiesiioii dial I lielieve that the 
violeiiee eommeneed hefore the strike from die operators' side, not only by 
reason of die murder of l.ippiiilt, an organizer of die niiioii, hut also liy die 
employing of gnards and die e.vira aetivity—eviraordinary aelivilv--of tlie 
mine guards at die various mines jiisl prior Io die strike iiinl for some time 
prior. JUil in enniieetioii widi the mailers of violence dial iiiav iiiive oeetirred 
or iiiay no! Iiave oeetirred ill die ,'state of t’oloriido during the recent strike. I 
think I made it eioiir Saturday dud as Io any iiartieular ease or iiiiiUers affivt- 
iiig diem direcdy, oidside of geiii-i aiilies, I wisli lo liave iiodiing Io say liefore 
diis (■oiiimissioii, acting under iidviee of eonii.sel. Iieeanse of eiiarges iiyw n[) 
against me involving conspiracy to iiinrder; and if I niidersland, as a iiiaUer of 
law eoiispiriiey, can he eoiislriied to ho aiiylliiiig from sliiekiiig a deck of cards 
to slealing an eleiiliaiit; and I don't want to init diem in a position to distort 
iiiiytiiiiig I say here. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Well, h‘t me ask yon this, Jlr. Doylo; .\re yon 
in a iiosidoii to t'nridsli Hits eommissioii widv evidence—ile|ieiididde. retiaiile, 
evidenci'—to sliow that die violence was lioguii liy die operators? 

Mr, Dovi.e. I am salislied Hint dial is the ease, and am .siidslii-d dmi if a 
trial were laid Ulioii tlial general (ineslioii we coiild jirodiice a siillicieiit proof 
ill the eiilire State lo eorrohoniti' our slateineiits. 

Commissioner Wei.n.stock. Weil, can you produce siirii proof to diis eoin- 
ini.ssion? 


Mr. Dovi.e. If die l■onlmissioll wiil lake ii|i the mailer, paying dm evpeiises 
and of standing tlie examiiiidion, paying die eoimsel's services, and slandiag 
all C-xpeiise of liringing tliem here, 1 will underiiike to do so. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you iiresent die other day. Mr. Ihiyle. «lii-n 
Lieut. Linderfelt tesdiled? 

Mr. Dovee. .Inst 11 little wliile. 

ComuilssioiuT Wei.v.stock. I,et me read you some of Ids lesdiiionv on diat 
very (loiiit | reading |; 

“Question. .In.st deserilie. hogiiiiiiiig al your firsl apiioaraiiee dierc, down to 
the end of your .service as a deimty slieritf, as lo any troiilde dial took plaeo. 

“Answer. 5Iy instnietioiis. wlieii I went out there, was to arrest anyone wlio 
starteil any trouble, whether .strikers or mine gnards.’’ 

Thl.s occurred sometime around Oetoher 'A'l, I tliiiik-, before the militia was 
called out—yes. 

“Oov. Ammons, Mr. Lawson, I ladieve, .foliii Lawson, and Sheriff (freshain 
and Col. Lee was at the Ctirdemis Hotel, ami the sheriff agreed to .send out a 
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(letnchnioiit of deputies In cliurge of someone who would see who started the 
trouble, and I was sent out in command of those deputies. 

“Question. Placed in command by whom? 

“Ansnor. Sheriff (iresham. I went out there to Ludlow, at the .section house 
where we were stathuied, and took command of it. I found, when I got out 

there, that there secnncd to he more or less feeling between the deputies— 

among tliemscdves—as toward the mine guards. Some of them did not want 
to have anything to do with tin*mine guards and thouglit tliey were In the 
wrong; ami some thouglit tlie strilting miners were in the wrong, and would 
discuss tliat; but I e.xplalned to them tliat tiieir duty was simjily to preserve 
the peace and ari'ost wlioover violated tlie peace. Tliey were going to the 
depot and meeting tlie trains at tliat time, aliout 20 men, iirovious to my 
arrival tliere; hut tliey liad taken tliese men and sent thian over to tiliicosa, I 
tliink aliout ,12. I cut tlie patrol down to meet the train and just about got 
tilings started, getting the men lined up in som<‘ kind of order and liuving the 

horses sliod in sliaiie, and I was over at t'liicosa; on my way back aliout the 

middle from tlie station house, and I lieard tiring in tlie direction of the section 
house. It was aliout train time. Four men liad gone to tlie train, and ns they 
came from Water Tank Mill were tired on from Ludlow'. I wiis lietween Ludlow 
and the steed bridge, in the cat; tiieri- is a iiig lieavy cut tiiere that the rail¬ 
road goes tlirongli, and tlie sand is tlirown uii, mailing quite a good sized 
mound, and tliey were tired on. 1 think, from tliat place. I immediately 
spurred up niy liorse and started over to tlie seilion liou.se, lint before I had 
gone very far lieavy tiring liroke out from Water Tank Hill toward the section 
lioiise. Tliere i.s a large liank, a railroad liank, that runs in this direction 
niidicatingl and tnriis under tlie steel liridge going to Ludlow'. Helow the 
steel bridge is the section lionse. The road follows tills railroad track. On 
tlie side nearest Water Tank Hill, as I was riding tliere. I oliserved some 
lieavy firing from the hill and dismounted ami got lieliind the railroad liank 
W'itli two men and returned tlie lire. I worked around tins railroad cut on 
file opposite side of tlie road, wiiich gave me proleelioii, toward tlie station. 
I found till' deputies tliat were tliere were driven back from all iioints except 
a few around tlie station iiou.se. 'Idien a lot of men came down from Berw'lnd 
Canyon and .joined in willi ns, and we drove tliem from Water Tank Hill; and 
aliout 4 o'clock, or b o'clock 1 tliink, tlie figlit was over. At 2 o'clock that 
morning a lieavy siiow.storni laid set in and all tlie.se men from Berw’ind Canyon 
laid gone liack, and tlie silnation of tlie station lioiise is ali.solutely unmilitary 
for protection, and we abandoned that—tliat station. I in the meantime had 
]ihoneil Gen. Cliase. 

“Question. F.xciise me, wliat date was tliat? 

“Answer. B'ell now', I tliinl; I liave a coiiy of a telegram tliat would give me 
tiiat. It was tile .Saturday liefore tlie troops eanie in. 

“Question, Tlie Saturday liefore tlie troops came In? 

“t!en. Cii.isi:. I can give you tliat date. 

“Cliairnian W.ii.sh. Wliat was the date? 

“ Gen. Cn.isK. Getober 2."), 1913, Saturday. 

“Question. Was tliat tlie date, Gctolier k.a, as you remenilier it? 

“Answer (liy Lieut. I.inderfolt). It w'as tlie Saturday liefore the troops 
came in. 

“Question. How many deputle.s were engaged in tliat fight? 

“ .tnswer. Why, I .should tliink we had, regular county deputies, about 2,S 
or 24. 

“ Question. .And were there any other persons engaged In it outside of the 
regular county deiiutles on your side? 

“ Answer. Except tliese men tliat came down from Berwlnd; whether they 
were deiiutles or who tliey were I could not state. 

“ Question, About liow' many of them were there? 

“ .Answer. About fit! I think. 

“Question. I interruiittsl you when you said you got the telegram from Gen. 
Chase. 

“ Answer. That wtis to fix the date. 

“Question. Can you give us any better information. Lieutenant, as to who 
these 60 men were? 

“Answer. I think possibly they were storemen, miners, mine guards, watch¬ 
men. They came to our assistance, and if they hud not come to our assistance 
we would have been wiped out.” 

Now, were you at Ludlow at that time, Mr. Doyle, October 2S, when this 
trouble arose between the mine deputy sheriffs and the workers? 
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Mr. Doyle. Let me see .lust n moment frefenlng to a memoninfliiml I 
I "" f'"' ; but I ma.v liiive been In the Trinidarl 

district. I see I was in the Trinidad district on the 28d of Octoher at the tliiip 
m'tho Pn‘i'"PT"'’ Ihddwln-IVlts pco|)le, rather, broke up the furniture 
ID the Torbes tent <»lony; but how long I remalneil there, I don’t exactly know 
{.ommls^ner W kin-stock T .see. T,. the host of your rccolleotlon you were 
not at Ludlow at the time this- 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). No; I nan not at Ludlow at the time of any 
liarticular trouhle there. That Is how I know that. ^ 

(Commissioner Weinktock. Well, now, joai observed from I,lent I.inderfelt’s 
testimony, aci.-ording to his statement, that the deputies were assaulted, that the 
nrst nre anno from I.udlow. Do you care to say nnytliin;; as to that? 

sir. Doyle. Well, only tliks: You must remember that it was, accordin''- to 
his statement. ” 


(Commissioner Wetn.stock. Yes. Well, let me ask you this question .Mr 
Doyle: If you were a juror and tliere wore two witnesses bi-onght liefore vou 
botli of equal credibility, you had no reason to disregard either one and one 
was an eycwitnes.s and a participant and testified to what Im saw iind what 
he heard and what he did, and tlie other was not an e.vewitness nor a iiartici- 
liant. Which testimony .sliould carry more weiglit willi ymi as a juror? 

Mr. Doyle. That would lie governed ti good deal by tlie circmiislaiices—the 
evidence of oilier witnesses and who also nere e.vewilnesses wlio no dmdit 
u'ould testify in the same case, and would be governed by the circnmslances 
surrounding If, If (he eviilence from other witnesses ami llio facts .shown 
and Ihe instructions of the court showed me that tliat particular witness that 
you have named, evidence .should be taken, it woulil he taken liy me as a juror 
in that case and so considered. I’.ut taking tins as a case vou are now statin'' 
there is only tlio evidence of one man. but afler talking to'tliose miners and at 
dllTerent times and talking to ollicer.s of tlie union and otliors and cmisidorlng 
file occupation of tlic man wiiose tc.sjimony ;iou Iiave just read and tiie 
nature of his husiness in that field, I am inclined to lielievc as a juror that I 
would Inive eonsiderahle wei.ght coming from otlier sources iind oilier persons 
iHpiali.v IIS great, if not greater, timn Ids testimony gives. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. tVcII, are you in a position, Mr. Doyle, to discredit 
Lient. l.indcrfelt’s testimony on tliis point? 

Mr. Doyle. I talked a great deal to tlie miners down tlicro, from general 
conversations with tliem— I don’t tliiiik (hat tlie statement is correet. I don’t 

tliink the miners could have iieeii attacking anyhod.v tlie very looks of tlie 

tiling; tiiat tent colony itscif is so far removed from tlie mines that it must 
have been the miners altacked and not tlie tent colony. It would seem to ns 
that if the miners—strikers—were doing tlie attacking, it is natural lliey would 
go to the mines. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. At this time, however, yon are not in a i«isition 
to offer any tesflmoiiy to dispute Unit? 

Mr. Dovi.e. 1 was not an eyewilness, 

Cominlssionc.r M'einstock. You were not an.eyewlincss? 

Sir. Doyle;. No. 


Commissioner Weinstock. I have a note hero saying that Clarence Darrow, 
who is commonly regarded as the legal rciii-csontallvo of organized lahor. Is 
credited wilh the statement that mi great .strike can he won on (he part of 
labor without resort to violence. Does he voice tlie sentiment, so far ns yon 
know, of organized lahor when he nialces Unit stalement? 

Mr. IioYLE. No, sir; I don't know wliat Ids intcrin-etation of that Is, lint I 
think that no strike can he won with violence. 


Coinnilssioner Weins'iock. You lliink tliat no strike can lie won with violence? 

Mr. Doyle. That is my- 

Comniissioner Wein.st-ock (interrupting). You disagree, tlien, with tlie 
alleged statement made liy Clarence Harrow? 

Mr. IloYLE. As to what I liilcrpret that, yes. I don't know what his meaning 
of Ills statement Is. but my intcriirelation of (hat would be, I siqipo.se, what yon 
mean; and if that is the interpretation of It, I disagree with It. 

Commissioner WEiNs'rocK. It has also licen said that organized labor takes 
the ground tliat a lahor strike is war, and that everytliing Is justified in war. 
Is that, so far as you know, .Mr. Doyle, tlie attitude of organized lahor? 

Mr. Doyi,e. No. A strike is really an iip.'-et of industrial conditions; there 
is no (lonbt about that—out of wliicli war may grow as It did, I believe, In Colo¬ 
rado. But I don’t think a strike Itself constitutes war. 
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Cmnmissioiw WictNSTOcK. You don't think it ('onsHtutcw war? ’ 

Mr, IJovi.K. No, Kir, 

Coiuinls.sionor \Vkin.sto<'K, Tlioroforc you would not, KpoaUliig as an offlclnl. 
tiiiuk Unit everytiiins! is .lustitusl in a striko? 

Mr, Doy/.b, No; 1 tiiiuk overythiug lionorabio and iawful wouid Iw ju.stitied 
in a strikf, 

('oninds,-iioiit-r AN'kinktock. Do yon lioiicvp liiat nay powor in tlii.s Kopuliiic 
otlier than the Oovci-niucnt itself slioiilil be periuitted to re,Kort to war? 

Mr, Dovi.k, I don't think tinit anyone should 1 k', I don't think <hH,l hiinself 
Intendwi men siionhi hntciier one auotlier, 1 don't tiiiuk we ougiit to liave war. 
No man inis a riaht to kill. It inis been said, “Thou slinlt not kiii," No man 
should liave a risht to kill, wliether tlie excuse i.s war or aiiytliiug else; even 
liaiiging or capital punishinent is wrong, 

t.'onnnissioner WmxsTocK, AVell, under those circumstances, of conr.se, you 
feel, 1 take it, that no [lower in the Kepnlilic should he [an-mltled to resort to 
war outside of tlie Government; and I ,snp|iose you would favor tlie (lovern- 
ment going to war only as a defensive measure? 

Air. Dovi.it, Onl.v in case of invasion and taking of country from them. 

rommissioner Wbi-vstock, Kxactly. The ciiarge lias been made that orgaii- 
ined labor the country over contril>nt(“d to the funds of tlie Colorado mine 
striki'r.s, wliicli funds were used for llie express pni'iiose of bnying guns ami 
ammunition to he used in ligliliiig the constitutional antliorities of tlie State. 
Now. did organi/.eil labor contribute to the funds of Ilie Colorado inine strikers, 
and were tho.se funds u.sed for tlie exiiress purpose of buying guns and aniniuni- 
tion? 

.Mr. Dovi.e, Organized labor ( ontribuled to the support of the Colorado strike. 
Kiirtlier than that, as to wimt they were ii.snl for, I prefer to leave un.said niilit 
such time as trials may lie over with, or anything of Unit kind, for fear what I 
iiia.v say nia.v la' wrongfully Uitcriireted to tlie .iiiry or court. But if tliere is 
any information in that line tliat the commission may want after wimt trials 
I may lie involvial in are over, uitli permission of counsel, I would very gladly 
answer any question the coniniission might see tit to ask, 

Coniiiii.ssioner Wki.n.stock. 1 see. But at this time yon decline to state 
wlietlier any of tliose funds coiltrihuted liy organized labor throughout tlie 
country liave lieen used for jinrehases of gnus and ammunition'; 

Mr. Dovi.e. .Vt this time: ,ves, sir. 

Coinmissioner Weix.stihk. Have you any union ollicials in Colorado, Mr, 
Doyle, who advocate acts of violence iii labor troubles'; 

Mr. Dovi.e. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Iio yon believe tliat unionists are .iiislified in vio- 
iating tlie law in an elTorl to establish the closed slioii'; 

Mr. Dovi.e. No. sir; hut T iiave very fixed ideas on the closed sho|i, tind wliieli 
I would like to explain when (he o|ii)ortniiity comes, bat 1 do not ladiiwe they 
tire .[ii.stitied in violnting any law on that. 

Coimnissioiier Wei.xstock. Voii mean that if yon must elioose botween tlio 
(■lo.sed slio[) on tlie one iuiiid, ami,violating llie law on the other band, yon would 
let tin* closed slnqi go. Mr. Doyie? 

Mr. Dovle. If it was nece.ssary tlicy would; if we were going to live up lo 
the law. 

Conimisshmer AVeivstock. I take it. .Afr. Doyle, from the testiiiiony that Inis 
lit'eii siibiiiifltsl to Hie eoiiiiiiissioii by yourself and others. Hint the miners de¬ 
mand that they be [leriiiitted to exerci.se tlieir eonstitutioiial riglits to .ioin a 
union for aii.v reason or for no reason? 

Mr. liovi.E. A'es: we ileiiiiiml llie right to belmig to a ialior orgniiization, 

Comiiilssioiier AA'ein.stock. And if yon are denied tliat right lo ,|oin a union 
for any reason Unit is salisfactnry to the em|iIo,vei’s, that your constitutional 
riglils are being interfered witli? 

Jlr. Dovi.e. AVeM. 1 presumo tliat would lie- 

Commissioner AA'einstiick (iiiterruidingl. In oilier words, if I as .votir em¬ 
ployer sliould .say lo you '■ 1 foi liid you lo join the union,” would tliat not be an 
interference wllli ,vonr consfilntimml riglits? 

Mr. Dovi.e. A'e.s: and in tlii.s State yon would lie violating a law of tlie State. 

Commissioner AA'ei.nstock. Ifxactly. I tliink we will agree tliat an eiiqiloyer 
lias coiistitiiiional riglits, will we not? 

Mr, Dovi.e. I’ndoubtedl.v. 

Coimiii.s,sioner AA'kinhtock. And if it is a crime, as I take it it must lie in 
Colorndo from flic inn wliicli yon tell me exists, for au employer to forlild hl.s 
worker from joining a union, utid if tliat worker is to—If hl.s riglits are to be 
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union men, as he may prefer, for any rea.s»n or for no reu.^.nV '' 

as: ;^ist 

while that ,s «,n.sUlere.l, talked of as a ri,ah[, it is .>niv .-ollade'^.i no„^ 

\\lKtUei it Is a ii;cht or a wronj;. Ami 1 ini;;ljt sav ln'ro Hint anvom^ that 
f,(M^s into an industry to work, if there is an organization in tliiit inilu.strv he 
sliould he eompelled to Iieeonie a ineniiier of tlnit orsanizalion ^ 

Commissioner Wkiinstoi'k. Tiien you «„nld roh liie eil,plover of Ids eonstiin- 
tlonul rluht to employ a nonunion man for any reason or no'reasoiiV 
air. Uovu:. I,et me answer that ipiestion in niy own way. and 1 think it will 

save a good many (luostions. I want to .he a eomiiarisnn. Wlien tliis eonn- 

h-.v was hrs started and ... were only a eomparativelv few men in the 

ISation, we did not have tlie inslitntions lliat we liave lo-dav—that is the 
o" ■'^Cites. eh'.^hiit as tlie popiihitio'n in- 

ucased it was neeessary to liave the form of governnieni esialdished lliat we 
liave and reeognize to-day. And the individual meniiiers of that society or 
government, whetlier tliey oonio from a foreign eoiintrv or were horn here if 
they live In tiiat society must aiiide liy its laws or sulfeV tlie conseniiences. and 
not only must lliey aliide hy tlie hiw.s and rules and regnlalions laid down, hut 
they iiiiist conirihiite tlieir siipiiort to tlie maintenance of those laws They 
can not exercise the full rrei'dom of liherty the.v had hefore wlieii there were 
a coniparativel.v few iieople living in this country, hut they must sacritice ti 
portion of their individual freedom, as tlie Indians did, for Ihe henelit of society. 
They recognize that condilion, and llie iieople as a whole forliid eerlain righis 
to the individual lor the hiuietii ot tiie whole, and the.v give n|i their lau'sonal 
rights and liherties to tlie c.vieid of wliere tlieir neig'hliors' rights liegin, and 
they, as iiulivldiiid units of that soeielv. in thal way contrihiile to that .society 
a.s a whole. The same thing existed in industrial life in tlie lieginning, anil 
Ihe time was when the iieople individiiaily raised ealile and liiilelierod t’lieni, 

curing the hidc.s and niakiiig lludr own hoots nnd si.. or, in olher words’ 

liniidicd the raw material tlinnigli all of its stages. iVom tlie tirst lo llie linislii'd 
prodiiet; il was all done hy llie one individnal; imi now thmisaiids of Imnds 
handle il from llie lime of llie raw imderial up lo liio linislied iirodnet; so timl 
industry lias evolved iiilo llie same ceiiipli-x stage as we find in llie ease of 
goveinmoiit, and lliat lieiiig llie case, 1 .say tiiat e:e h individual in lliat in- 
dnstr.i—in llial iiidnsirial lifi'—siauild lie I'onipellt'd (o eontrilnite Lo the suii- 
poi't of deeeiit <'0111111 ions, fair lioiiis, e(i'.. .just as (he iiulividual has done in 

soclely. ,Kow. let us take an illiisiriiiioii; lif us say that- 

(’oiiiiiiissioiier Wki.xsi'oi i; (iniiMriiptiiigl. If I uiiilerslaiid you correetly, Mr. 
Doyle—my undersliindiiig from wliat you aow'state is llial you would estahlish 
11 law eomiadlitig Ihem lo join a union vvliethiu- lie wus willing to or not. 

Mr. Doyi.k. I'lilil some lietter sysiein is found—iitilil lliere i.s something 
found Hint will tnkc tlie jilai'e of nuions, as Hit' iiiiions are lo-iiay, and tiroli'et 
nil of tho workmen as indivhUnd engs in iliat niiieliiiu—until .soiiietliing liidter 
is found, every mnn slionld ho eomtielled lo he a memher, just as every man is 
coluiielled lo pay his tuxes. 

If 1 started to keeji jdgs in a resiiUuiee dislriet of the city clo.ve lo wliere 
you lived, you would have me sloii, you wiuild have me arres'hal; and I chdiii 
that ill a niiiie where a(K) men are working and an iiidicidiml, say nn 
American, eomo.s in iiiiy says, " I will do as 1 iiliaise.” and tido's n iiaked'llgiit 
into the mine, or does anytliing Hint coiilrilinh's to loss of life or injiiry to tiie 
men in that iniim, he should he prohibiled from doing tiiat. It is tiie .same as 
in the case of the iiigs. 

('oniinissioiier IVki.vs'kk i;. I understand your doctrine, then, to ho tlii.s, and 
It is a new one to me and it is a revelation lo me, that if you had tlie power— 
and I take it you are siioaking oftielally, as you are liere ri'preseidiiig your 
orgaiilzathm—you would comiiel overy vvorltmiiu to join Ihe union, whether he 
wanted to or not? 

Mr. I)oYi.K. I would tell hiiii to do nothing in iitteniiiting to oxercise his 
s<i-<’alled Aiuei'iciin IVeisloni—not to do an.vlliing that would jeopardize Ida 
fellow worknuui, Imt to ilo just Hie same as lie would as a memher ot society. 
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(‘(iiiiiiii.s.sidner Weixstock. You would coinpol evoo' workninn to Join a union? 

Mr. Dovi.e. I would coiniiol Idin to llvo up to the standard of decency and an 
Aiuerican living wage, and to do nothing to injure a man- 

Coiimdssioner Weinstock (Interrupting). Well, now- 

Mr. Dovi.e (interrupting). Wait a minute. If there was a union in the 
iudustr.v in which he worked I would tell lilni to belong to it. If tliero was a 
siihstltute. .something better, and the .^uiericnn people waked up to (lie fact that 
the same doctrine sliould apply in industrial life as In society. In the Govern¬ 
ment, it nilglit take the place of the union. 

(kuninissioner Weinstock. Now, you have explained at full length what your 
idi'as ar('- 

Mr. Dovee (interrupting). Not at full length. [Laughter.l 

Chairman W.ir.SH. I.et us have ordei'. please. 

Commissioner IYeinstock. Well, you have explained at ivmsiderahle length, 
and I take it that it is your idea—and ask .v<ai If it is not your idea—that if 
you had the power you would compi'l me, as a worker, to Join a union whether 
I wanted to or not? ,\nswer that yea or no. 

Mr. Dovi.e. I can not answer tliat yes or no; that would also di'pend upon 
cireumstancea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would be the circumstances? 

Jlr. Dovi.e. One of them was. Just as I mentioned to you a while ago, that 
if you could get the conditions—if tlawe was a miracle worked—and there 
should he siane oilier thing found to lake the jilace of that which we are trying 
to use hy organizisl labor to protect ourselves against those conditions in 
industriai life. I would not force yon to .loin the union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the conilitions ns we lind them in Ihe T'nited 
States of .America at this very laair, would you comiiel me as a worker lo Join 
a union and compel every other workman to Join the union whether I or he 
wanted to or not V 

Mr. Dovi.e. I would compel him to Join Ihe union on Ihe same principles that 
1 would compel a man to join the society or thi' government or city or county 
or State where he live.s—after the industry had readied timt stage in its devel- 
oiaaent where it liecame so complicaled that lh(> Imman iiart of tlie individual 
workman has been comfiletel.v lost sight of. Something must he evolved. 

If. as in tlie early days, you and I were working side hy side as employer 
and employee, only the tu'o of us, and I weiv to get hurt, you would show your 
tinman siile and stop your work in order to personall.y assist me and give me 
aid: hut if yiai emplo.ved ID.tKk) men and .von were sitting in your oflice like 
liockefeller in New Yhirk you would not run to my assistance. There must be 
something to take the place of Unit. 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock, Wi' an' not speaking about an.\ spi'cilic case or 
industry or localily hut in regard to the principles involveil. 

Mr. Dovi.e. Thai is what I am doing. 

Commissioner Weinsto/'K. I want to make sure Unit I understood you rightly, 
and your attiliide. And I have understood yon, that if you had the jaiwer, and 
conhi make Ihe law, yon would •esiahlish a eoniiml.sory law compelling every 
wage earner to Join a union. Is Unit right: yes or no? 

Mr. Dovi.e. I would not ansiver that yes or no for Ihe reason that this is 
going into the record, and I do not intend my record to he .shown to a man, 
who may never have gone into this thing as I Iiave as an individual workman 
and not understand Ihe actual <-onditions, and have him get on the stand and 
say. “His answers are unforinnale; they deny the workmen their proper free¬ 
dom as an individual citizen,” without liaving anything in that record to show 
why my answer was made, and to sliow that we believe tliat tlie great mass of 
)K*opIe iiave not .vet come to rocognlze tliat th(‘ same conditions should prevail 
in industrial life'as In society and tliat wimt is good for ns in onr social reln- 
tloii.s is good for us In onr industrial organizations in the treatniont of the 
individual unit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whore would yon dnnv the line? Where would 
you compel a man to join and where would yon refrain from eompelliiig Iiim to 
Join, from your point of view. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dovi.e. I tliliik Hint Hie industry Itself would answer that, aceordlng to 
Hie nature of Hie work. For Instanee. In tlie making of matches I believe 
Hiey all onglit to he organized, even Hiougli there were only five men they 
onglit to belong to it. 

Coiiiinissioiier Weinstock, And lie made or compelled to belong to it? 

Mr. Doyu;. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Hy law? 

Mr. Doyle. Klther by law or by recognizing the prlnciiile. 

(>)iiinil.s.sloner WEiNSToric. How do yon reconcile Hint Ibeory or doctrine or 
philosophy with the doctrine that has been announced and pronounced by the 
American Fe<leration of Labor, of which I take it you are a member in good 
standing, that the American Federation of Labor is opposed to any kind of com¬ 
pulsion? They don't want compulsory arbllration; they don't want comimisory 
Inquiry; they don't want compulsory minimum wages. Now, if that voices the 
Rentlnient of organiz<al labor of America, and 1 think it doi's voice tliat senti¬ 
ment among tiie highest in intelligence of organized labor in America, how do 
you reconcile that with youi' statement that you would u.se compulsion? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not altemiU: lo compare my intelligence with that of Samuel 
(ioniper.s nr tiny otla'r great leader of American unions; but 1 do say that if 
the American people, and esiieclally emi>loyers, are blind to the fact that the 
principles of government In this country should also apply to imiustrial life 
as well as union life, it ought to be shown to them tiiat llial should be the 
condition, ami no emiiloyer ought to be afraid to practice in bis imlu.stry what 
we practice in our gorernmenlal affairs. 

Commissioner Whinstock. With the sentiment of the repr<‘sen(alives, the rep- 
re.sentative body (tf the American h'cdei’alion of Labor, as I have Just e.v- 
pressed it, you would still resort to comimlsion? 

Mr. Doyle. The American Federation of Labor favors conipnlsioii in the 
sense that I speak of it, for it has no olijections, or never raised any, against 
the form of government tinder which we live, and we are idl coinpelhsl as citi¬ 
zens—and if we are not citiziais born we mnsi ttike out our naturalization 
palters—to live up to those laws ami obey th(‘m. Is not Ibid com|itdsion? 
If we were birds flying in the air we wouhl have absolute freedom, but as 
members of society we must forego certain libei’ties for the lameiit of the whole; 
and the Americiin Federation of Labor I never heard denounce that as a rigid 
Ibeory. 

Commissioner Weinstocu. Now, coming Itack to my original question. I 
want to make sure tlitit I nmlersttind yon rigidly. I don't wtuiL ttt got a wrong 
imtiression of your atlitnde and your tiolnt of view. I have gatIn'riMl from 
wliat lias been said in the last It) or Lh niiinites that this i.s snltslinitially your 
position, juid 1 tjdio It you art' siteaking otliciidly; tliiil the worker .sbiti! not 
only be permitted to ev'ercise bis coiislitutitaiid right of .ioining a nnlon, Imt 
that be slndl Ite etniipelled liy l:iw to .ioin a nnion, lint tliat Hit' mine owner 
on tile otiier Inind sliall not lie permitteil to exercise his conslitiiliomd riglit in 
enqiloying union or nomniion men ns be iirefers? 

Mr. Doyt.e. Are you Ibrougb? 

Conimissioner Weinstock. Ye.s. 

Mr. Doly'e. I will make anolber explanalion. Tito llieory tliat most onqiloyers 
have and idways liegin on, ami Hint tin' general piiitlic have always .seemed to 
adliere to, is tliat wo do Iiave llie riglit to work for wliom wo iileiise and where 
we please and when we iilease ami on wlnit terms we iib'iistt its free .Amerit'ans; 
and Unit tlmt is the only brand of freedom. 1 criiim that Ui.at Itself Is not even 
fretslom under the conditions as wc llnd them to-day. We lind wealth concen¬ 
trated: we find the Ilockefellcr interc.sls tlmt are fighting us. They control 
every walk of life, industrial and sociid, in tlie Nation, and tlicy say, if I 
understand your question. Unit we Iiavo tlie riglit as free Americans to work 
for whom wo please ami work wIh'I’O we please ami wlicn wo please, and 
“Wliy interfere with tlmt?" is tlie [lolicy of tlio employer. I want to say 
tlmt tlmt right docs not exist, hut I want to say the wrong docs exist that 
we have to work for the wages offered or starve to death. 

Now, If I had the right to work for whom and where and when I pleased 
I would come to you to-morrow, I would resign as a member of a union 
and I would come to you to-morrow and di'iimnd to work In your office, ns a 
lawyer, say, $5 a day, four hours a day, work every other day; that wouhl be 
trying to put into practice the theory of American freedom—to work tor whom 
and whore and when you plonsmi. And the employers claim tlmt unless you 
allow that right you are intcrtorlng with their rights. I can not see tlmt at all. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. As a good, law-idihling cltlzt'ii, Mr. Doyle, I am 
sure you take the ground tlmt every citizen ought lo be iiormitled to enjoy all 
the privileges the law gives; is that not so? 

Mr. Doyle. I certainty do. 

Commissioner IVEiN.STon;. Anil does or does not tlio Law give the employer 
the right to employ a union or a nonunion man ns ho prefers? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; It docs. 

38819—8. Doe. 415,04-1-vol 7--C2 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. Then when you go to him and say, “Ton shall 
not employ ii nonunion man,” are you not robbing him of his right under the 
law? 

Mr. Doyij!. Does not nature tell me I have a right to freetlom? And am I 
not submissive to the law when I agree to surrender a certain part of my frec- 
dojii for the good of society? 

Commis-sioner Wkikstock. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Dovlk. If that is true, in order to obtain the highest degree of freedom 
that a man can have in this country, why should not the same principle of 
righteousness obtain in indu.strial and union life the .same us applies there? 

Oominlssioner VVein.stock. I do not understand you. You are talking in 
language that is not comprehensible to me. I askeii you, does the law give the 
employer Uie right to employ union or nonunion men, and you say yes. 

Mr. l)0Yi.E. I'es; but- 

Commissioner VVeinstock (interrupting). One moment, please. You say 
the law gives that right. I ask you If you are not robbing me of a privilogi! 
that the law gives me, and you make a statement tliat 1 can not reconcile 
with my (piostion. 

Mr. Doyle. Speaking of a right, I would call it a privilege instead of a 
right- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Pardon me; it is moi'e than a 
privilege. It is a right, exactly tlie same as you say you have the rigid to 
join tile union. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Was it rigid when the law gave emplo.vers tlie privilege of owning 
slaves in tlie Soutli? 

Comnd.s.sioner Weixspock. It was tlieir rigid- 

Mr. Doyi.e (in(errupfing). .\o, sir, never; that never was tlieir right. 

Commi.s.sioner Weinstock. A1 tliat time it was legal under tlie law. 

Mr. DoviJi Degal d(a>s not make it rigid, niiless it is morall.v rigid. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That may he so, iiiit tlie law gives yon lliat iirivi- 
loge and tlie law gives you tlie rigid to exercise it. 

Mr. Doyi,e. I said it was a privilege; you said it was a rigid. 

Commissioner M’ei.xstock. I liave a rigid to slop at any liotol in Denver 
Hint I please, lint if you or .loiies or Itrown or Smith comes in and says, 
“ Von can not stop liero, you must stop somewliore else,” 1 am rolilied of that 
rigid. 

Mr. Doy'le. Legality does not give a rigid, unlo.ss it is a moral right; tliat 
is my idea. If it was legal to hold slaves in the South, it wa.s not a moral 
right. 

(lommissionor Weinstock. Tlien, I understand, it is your idea tliat you and 
I sliouhl oliservo tlie laws witli a string tied to it; tliat we should determine 
for ounselvi'S wliollicr a law is rigideoiis or unrigli(«iii.s, and tliat if we decide 
it is an unrigliteoiis law we sliall delilierately iireak il, liecan.se we tlilnk it is 
an unrigldeous law, regardless of what the in!i,iority may tliink. 

Mr. Doyi.e. No, sir; we sliould suffer the conseiinences of any unrighteou.s 
law until it is broken. 

CoiiiiiiLssioner Weinstock. You are right tiiere; hut So long as they are Hie 
laws am I to be rohlied of my rigids under tliut law? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; tlie iieofile under tliat iaw ought to suffer for having 
tolerated Hie peojile tliat niaiie Hiat liuv. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wo agrcsi on that, exactly. 

Mr. Doyle. I am glad we agree once. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, .since flie law gives Hie employer to-day tlie 
rigid to employ a union or a nonunion man, would you rob liim of tliat rigid 
he lia.s under Hie law? 

Mr. Doylk I would attempt to .show him that wliile perhaps it was his legal 
right, that It was a moral wrong; and If I could not get him Into a conference 
with me and get him out of hi.s “ I am holier than thou ” attitude, I would go 
before the world, as I have, and endeavor to show them that that was ab¬ 
solutely wrong, and not only wrong, but that he should consent to a con¬ 
ference to adjust the matter. 

Commls.sloner Weinstock. If you and I disagree about the righteousness of 
a certain law, and I tried to convince you that you should abrogate your right, 
that you sliould waive it, and I failed to convince you, and .you continue to 
feci that you are JusHfled In exercising the right that the law gives you, am 
I to Infer that by other measures, unfair measures, I sliould try to prevent 
you from carrying out what you believe to be your rigid under the law, 
simply because you and I can not agree about it? 
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Mr. Doyix Under tlioae circumstances I would say that where the exercise 
of tliat legal right—we will call It legal privilege on your part—us an em¬ 
ployer, causes loss of life, or stunts the growth of society, Intellectual or phys¬ 
ical, tliat I would go forth and preach the gospel and tell those men they 
must do everything to create Influence against the ideas that you liad sui'h a 
right and compel you to release your hold on what was your legal privilege, 
as a matter of technicality, but wliicli was a moral wrong. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wg are at one on tliat; that Is, it I can not con¬ 
vince you that It is wise and Just and projier for you to aiirogate the rights 
and privileges that the law gives you, I would he thoroughly juslllied in going 
out as a missionary and creating public sentiment by all legitimate methods 
to change the law and take tliat right from you; but pending tlie change of 
tile law, liowevor, have I any right to interfere with you in tlie exercise of 
your privileges under tlie law? 

Mr. Doyle. Your first qiieslion led up to that, whether I believed a man 
should be forced into a union, and 1 said—I answered tliat by referring to 
the theory of our government. Now you are coming down from generality to 
a inirticular case. 

tiomiuissioiier IVeinstock. It applies gciiorally, not to any piirliculur locality 
or employer, hut to all employers aiiil all localities; it deals witli tlie principle 
and not witli any particular case. 

Mr. Doyle. All right; I think the principle Is that everyone .should be a 
iiiemlier of that Imlii.strial— itiII it union, or triiteniil.v, or wlialcver you want 
to cull it—as we are in swlal life, and if not, tlien I lliink tliat all the find¬ 
ings of tills oommission will not solve the question. 

Cmiiiiiissloiier WeiiNstock. Tlioii, do you lieiieve, in .snmniing up, that so 
far as it is a law, and under tliat law tlie emiiloyer lias a rigid: to employ who¬ 
ever lie pleases, tliat he should he allowed to cxereise his rigid niidor the law'? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; and 1 would say that lo-niorrow, if the operators of this 
Slide were iiermittecl by their iiiiisier, Mr. Itoekefeller, to go into a conference 
witli us as reiirescnlatives of tlie miners, or some other man, if tliey are 
afraid of me—tliat if tliey were to go into a conference nml make a settle¬ 
ment wilh tlie miners' reiireseiitatives, tliat llie men going to work as noii- 
uiiioii men, ami going into lliu .same mine as the union man, it would not ho 
long, whetlier it was a legal right or not, tliey would lie for it, because tliey 
would sec llio juslice of it. l lavcii’t our men gone to work since llie strike lias 
liccii called off willi tliose who liave been at work wliile we were on strik<>? 

(loiiimissioiier WEiiV.sTocK'. May 1 ask tliis question, Mr. Doyle; Doe.s (lie 
union demand as its I'iglit any jirivilcges tliat it i.s not willing to grant to 
oiiiers? 

Mr. Doyle. Not that I know of, 

(kiiniiiissiimer Wkinstock. Iu otlier words, ymir union demands no special 
favors, no sjieciiil privileges? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 tliink not. 

Coimiiissioner IYeinstock. It is willing to give lo otliers tlio same riglils and 
llie same privileges it deiiianils for itself? , 

Mr. Dovle. Yes, sir. 

(ioiiinussionor Wkinstock. Fiirtlicniiorc, T lake il, llie aUilude of your union 
is, you do not ask uiireasontilde things? 

Mr. Dovlk. 1 tliiiik not. We can not get llic rciisomildc, miicli less llie un- 
reasoiiahlo. 

(kimmissioner Wkinstock. Wliat would tie tlie iiltitiiilo of your union if tliis 
was to liappen: If tlie employers sliouiil come lo your organization and say lo 
you, “Gentlemen, we are prepared to enter lido an agreement witli yon, hut 
we want to frankly tell you lids; We aiitieiiiate ttiut sooner or later we are 
liaiile to have troulile witli you; there is lialile to be a strike and liable to be 
violence. Now, in order tliiit we may bo iilile to protect our.sclves at that 
time, we want you to agree to use your liaiids to make ammunition and to 
make guns for us, wlilcli we sliall have at our command to u.se against you in 
the event of a strike or trouble.” Wliat would be tlie answer of your union to 
the employers if tliey made that demand on you and made tliat one of the con¬ 
ditions of agreement? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t quite get your drift You mean ttioy wanleti the coal 
miners to cease mining coal and go into a munition factory? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; and furnish them witli animunition and 
other Instruments of defense and offense. Would yon regard tliat as a reiuson- 
able demand on the part of the employer? 
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Mr. Dotij:. No ; I think not, for the reason that the coal miners’ union could 
not make a contract for a munition factory, since we take jurisdiction only 
around coal mines, and It might be there was an organization In a munition fac¬ 
tory with whom the owners of that factory should make their contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, I take it you would look upon it 
ns a very unreasonable and very unfair demand on the part of the employers 
to ask the workers to put machinery of any kind, I don’t care what it is, into 
the liands of the emtiloyers, knowing it would he u.sed against the workers 
tliemscives in case of tronl)le? 

Mr. I)oYi.K. I don't see that it has any connection. 

Commissioner IVkixstock. To make tlie worlou's largeiv an instrument of 
tlieir own po.ssilile destruction? 

Mr. Uovrj';. Tliey are that a good deal now. 

Commis-sloner Whin, stock. Suiipose it was a .slipulaled condition on tlie part 
of tlie erniiloyer, would tliat lie fair? 

Mr. Doyle. I tliink I can explain with an illustration, that if Congress was in 
se.ssion and some Congressman sliould introduce a liill to take over tlie rail¬ 
roads of tlie United States, or buy tliem over, and some man should come up 
and ofler to amend it by making it unlawful for a drnggi.st to sell turpentine 
in any tiling imt iiint bottles; there is no connection there at all; they don’t 
associate one with the oilier so far as tlu‘ industry is concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you a copy of the coiitriu’t or agreement that 
is submitted to tiie eiiiiiliiyers for tlieir signature? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I liave none uitli me. I think I furnislied tlieiii to some of the 
oflicers of tlii.s commission; tliere may lie some around soiiiewiiere. 

Coninii.ssioner I.exno.n. Tliere is an Illiiiots contract. 

Mr. Doi i.E. I tliiiik I can get one for you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’erliaps I have one liere. 

Mr. IloYLE. I niigiit make a correctiim here—tliey must lie .siilmiilted, liut 
tliere is no arbitrary Euienisslon of a iiarticular contract. 

Ciaiiinissioner \\ ei.x.stock. tVill you lie good eiiougli to look at tliis contract 
and tell me wlietlier or not it is tile sort of agreement usually suhniitted to em¬ 
ployers for tlieir signature? 

Mr. Doyle. Yt's, sir; I fliink lliat is a copy of tlie last agreement entered 
into lietween tiie various independent coiniianies wiio signed since tlie expira¬ 
tion of tlie last? 

Comiiiissioner Weinstock. llight liero in Colm-ado? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commis.sloner Wein.stock. And tliat would lie llie agreement—the character 
of tlie agreement tliat you would expect tlie eniiiloyers working nonunion eni- 
ployer.s to sign if tliey wanted to do business witli tlie organization? 

Mr. Doyijo. I’rovided tliey agreed to it, lint not necessarily tliat one. If tliey 
came into conference witti us, tlio wliole substance of tliat or face of it might 
be clianged before tlie agreement is entered into. 

Commissioner M'kinstock'. I find in article 4 of tliis proiiosed agreement this 
statement: 

“Tile operators agree to clieck off all dues, initiation fees, fines, n.ssessmeiits 
from tile miners and mine liitiorers, also checkweiglimen fees, for wlilcli an order 
sliall be sigiK'd liy eacli miner or iniiie laborer, addressed to the operator, and 
sliail be in the following form, to wit: 

“To -: I liereliy autliorize you to deduct, from time to time from 

wliatever sum may from time to time lie due me wliile in your employ, what¬ 
ever sum may be due from me a,s dues, initiation fees, lines, and assessments to 
any local of tlic United Mine Workers of America to wliich I may belong as 
may from time to time be reported to you by the secretary of the said local, and 
to pa.v tlie same to tlic secretary of tlie .said local; and also to deduct, from 
time to time wliile in your employ, such sum as may from time to time be duo 
from me to tlie clieekweiglimen at tlie mine at wlilcli I am employed, and to 
pay tlie same to tlie chcckweigliman. It la understood that the checkweigli- 
raan’s wages sliall linve preference over other deiluctlona.' After powder, oil, 
and cotton are paid for tlie union deductions aliove provided for shall be made.” 
Tliat is a correct reading, is it? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I believe that i.s a correct reading of the form. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Will you be good enough to inform the commis¬ 
sion how these fees, due fees, assessments from the miners, are used, how they 
are distributed, wliat different funds do they go into? 

Mr. Doyij:. Tlie dues, tlie dues that would be charged to any member, they are 
to go to tlie maiiitenauce of the institution of which those jioople are members. 
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In onr organization, under onr rules, say 50 cents, the minimum dues are 50 
cents, 25 cents- 

Commissioner Weinstook. Pardon me. What is the initiation fee? 

Mr. Doyle. That varies according with the districts. 

Commissioner Weinstook. What is it in your district? 

Mr. Doyle. It has been a.s low .50 cents. 

Commls.sioner Weinstook. Initiation? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstook. .And 50 emits dues? 

Mr. Doyle. Fifty cents minimum- 

Chairman WAi.an. Give the minimum and maximum in tlie district, Mr. 
Doyle, wlille you are at it. please? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Fifty cents is the minimum for dues. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOOK. What Is the maximum? 

Mr. Doyle. Maximum, 65 cents—— 

Commissioner Weinstook, Based upon what? 

Mr. Doyle. Cents per montli. 

Commissioner Weinstook. I moan tlie initiati.in fee; what is the minimum 
initiation fee? 

Mr. Doyle. Tlie minimum was ,50 cents, regular. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is tlie maxiiniiiii? 

Mr. Doyle. I’en dollars. 

(lommissioniT Weinstook. Jlaxlniiim? 

Mr. Doyle. Itegular $10 Initiation, onllnary: under dispensation it has been 
as low as .50 cents. But it tins beim jilacial in llie constitution to lie charged 
.$25 for iiiexiicrienced miners, liut I hnow of none ever liavlng been collecteil at 
,$25. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, be good enough to explain just how these 
funds are distrllmted. 

Mr. Doyle, Tlie dues wliicli are collected by the local secretary as shown 
there, 25 cents per capita per month forwardeil to the international organiza¬ 
tion. In the summer months in this district 10 cents and in the winter months 
25, wlien tlie dues are increased to 65—.50 cents in tlie summer and 65 in the 
winter. Ttiree cents, I tliink, to tlie State federation of lalior, |H>r capita, jier 
nionlti; and the lialance in tlio local treasury; all initiations in tlie local 
treasury. 

Coiiiiiiissionor Weinstock. I see. Now, what proportion of tliat goes into 
your strike fluid? 

Mr. Doyle. None, except sncli as may lie authorized by tlie international 
executive lioard from tlie general treasury, the general accumulation of tills 25 
cents per capita tax. 

Coniniissioner Wein.stock. Tliat is, 25 cents a montli? 

Mr. Doyle, I’er inemlier. 

Ooimiiissioiier Weinstock. I'wenty-Ilve cents a iiiontji jier man goes into tlie 
general fund? 

Mr. Doyle. 5'es. . . 

Coniniissioner Weinstock. General strike fund? 

Mr. Dovie. Not general strilie, general I'nnii, for expenses, for organizers, 
otiieers. and overytliing. 

t'oiiimlssioner Weinstock. Do the strike benelils come out of that general 
fund? 

Mr. Doyuc. Tliey come out of tliat, .iiist tlie same as a man would pay strike 
lienefits, uiiloss an assessment wtis put on for special strike services. 

Coniniissioner Wein.stock. Tliere are special assessments levied for strike 
purposes? 

Mr. Doyle. Y'es, sir. 

Comnilssioner Weinstock. Now', tlie iuir|iosc of tliis tirticle 4 is to use the 
machinery of the employer to gatlier and to collect these moneys? 

Jlr. Doyle. Tliat wording tliat you just read is not tlie wording of tlie Dnited 
Mine Workers; Is not gotten up by the mine workers, Imt is ti document written 
and put into tlie first agreement tliat it was |uit into in this State by the em¬ 
ployers themselves for tlie puriiose of having protection, as they said, each of 
the miners signing one of those; and they kept that for protection in case an 
Individual wanted his duc.s buck again, something of that kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing an employer, basing It on article 4, 
takes the ground that he does not propose to use his machinery for the union, 
what is the attitude of the union? 
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Mr. Doti.e. Wo have no such power to force; we will proljably try to 
get that, and if ho will not agree to the check off, and we can- not get him 
to do it, wh.v, it will have to be dropped. We wlil have to work along without 
it. We have contracts of that kind. 

Cominissioiier Wfa.NSTwic. That is, you have contracts where article 4 is 
eiitirel.v eliminated? 

Mr. Dovr.K.. Yes, sir. 

C'ommissiom'r WmiNsrocK, Have you any siicli contract.s, for example, in 
the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hoyi.h. We have none as tlie one written up, hut I lldidt tliat the sub- 
.stance will lat, tlie effect will be—at tlio settlement of tins strike—we wilt 
liave .sucli contracts. Some of the imloiiendent ojierators, I understand, have 
now informed our president that: they will continue along the same conditions 
as tliey liave, a.s to comlitions under which tlie contract pictured out or agreed 
to, and lliat there is some question as to wlietlier some of tliem are going to 
collect dues off tlie men. If tliey do not, our members will liave to pay their 
dues direct. 

Commi.-vsioner Wkinstock. 'I’lien am I to understand tliat it is optional witli 
tlie employer uliether tliey will accept or reject article 4? 

Mr. Doyi.k. rndoubledly. It is a voluntary contract and if he does not enter 
into it, he certainly lias the right uol to enter into it We maintain tlii.s 
contract is an advantage to him—it will be advantageous to him to accept it 
with article 4 in—and believe we can sliow him by argument tliat it is. 

Commissioner Wkin, stock. lint if you should tail to convince him Unit it is 
to his interest to adopt article 4, and to use Ids maciiinery of collection, would 
you insist upon it? 

Mr. Hoyi.k. I believe tliat had tlie Kockefeller intei'esis permitted tlieir ollice 
boys here in the State to have gone into conference wltli us, and if the only 
thing at stake was article 4, and tliat alone was the tiling that would prevent 
or cause a strike, there would have tii'cn no strike In (tolorado. 

(tommis.sioner WEt.vsTOCK. Have there lieen any in.stances, to your knowl¬ 
edge, Mr. Doyle, wliere independent operators liave objei’ted to article 4, and 
it was insisted upon liy the unions, and tliey had to subscrilw to it? 

Jlr. Doyle. I lliiiik not. I tliink the liiggest objection by any of Hie inde¬ 
pendent oiX'i'iitors was tlie question of price. Tliey claimed that the liigger 
operators wi're going to put them out of biisinc.ss if tliey signed the uniou 
contract, and it would lie liard enough financially for them to get along, wltli- 
out Iielng embarra.ssed by tiny 10 per cent increase in wages. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I take it, then, that there has been no case, so far 
ns you know, where an operatoi- mIio Is dealing with your union, has .signed that 
contract under protest without article 4? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not remember of any single prole.st particularly over article 
4. I remember some company did not want to sign a contract, would rather 
let it go witliout signing a contract until a general settlement, for fear that 
if they signed for two years, under tlie provisions of tins contract, they would 
lie held for two years, unh'ss we agreed In writing that we would not, if tlie 
strike were settled uiion any otlier general basis. Hut W(> told them our word 
was good, wlieii we gave it, and it has iieeti good since. They fell Inidc to the 
old price. 

Commis.sioner Wetnstock. Well, then, I gather, unless I misunderstand you, 
Mr. Doyle, tliat articie 4, comiielling the employer to do'duct from the wages 
of every nufn in ttie mine a certain amount to tie turned over to the union, 
is a purely optional matter with the emiiloyer, and that the organisation— 
your union—iloe.s not insist upon that? 

Mr. Doyle. You can not force any employer to accept It unless it was stipu¬ 
lated, and when lie gets a little tiit of liusiness iiitelligeni'e Into his liead he 
will return to that and regret tiiat he liad not done it earlier. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tlien do you .say tliat there have betm contracts 
without sectlotn 4? 

Mr. Doyle. It has been done In ninny Instances. 

Commiiisioner Weix.stock. In Colorado ns well ns elsewhere? 

Mr. Doyle. It is no doubt also In Odorado and cl.smvhere. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOcK. Ha.s it been done In Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. They do exist in Colorado. 

Commissioner Weixstock. When was thi.s check-off sy.stem initiated In 
Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. I am not certain. I came here in 1907. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was it in operation tlien? 
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Mr. Dorne. ft was hi i^ration theo. But I think I could make a go(«l guess 
at It, somewhere around 1904 or 1005, I shouhl judge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose yon have been cognizant, or a party 
to practically eyery contract that has bwn entered Into since you have been 
secretary, signing it as an offlctei? 

Mr. Doyle. Since I have been secretary, I liave been, very closely. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Can you recall any one eontract tlnring ymir 
career as secretary where section 4, at the request of the employer, was cllnil- 
natecl? 

Mr. Doyle, I can’t particularly mention any section 4, I do not Icnow of 
any of them, but I can tell you that it is not so much arlkie 4 as it is the 
fact of whether or not one can technically enforce them. 

I might say in connection with that I do not remember any particular in¬ 
stance of No. 4. if such ever occurred wltti article No. 4, hut I do know of 
Instances, one in particular, where the organization permided certain inde¬ 
pendent operators to operate under union conditions without even signing any 
article or agreement—tlie reason lieing tliat tills independent o)xirator had 
certain sums due from lilin to tlie liaidc. and the liank was so eoiuiected wMli 
the powers tiuit be. Unit tliey would crush him immciliatel.v; and lie was nn- 
ahle to produce coal until sucli time as we wonlil roacli a certain part of tlie 
mine, and until lie readied tliiit point, lie liail needed mndi of this money 
from (his liaiik; and we perml(t(>d Idm to work under union conditions with¬ 
out ever signing a contract at ail. in order that lie would lie saved from 
destruclion liy rea.son <if jiressnre being Iironglit to Ixiar on tlie liank to make 
tile liank call his note. 

Commissioner Weinktock. Yon misundorsland the purpose of tlio question. 
Tlie point has tw'en raisiid by employers tliat tlie union arliltrarily emieavors 
to compel the enijiloyer to usi* Ids machinery to collect tlie money from the 
workers to Ik* used against the employer in a strike, and lliat tlie employer 
stremiously olijecls and protests to lieing a part of the madiinery for ids own 
destruction? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, thoC. F. & I. and the Hooky Monniain Fuel, and tlie Victor- 
Arnerienn Fuel Co. of this State have no such riglit to make any siicli claim 
of tlieir own kiiOMdoilge hecanse tliey don’t know it. Tliey don’t even know 
wlietlier wi* grow horns under our liat; tliey liave never met us in conference 
or anywlicre else. Tliitil they do meet us and find to llieir safisfiicliim, tliey 
haven't any aiitlioriiy or riglit to make any such .statement: but they could 
have found out to llieir salisfadion before, liad they cutori'd into conference. 

Commissioner Wei.n'stock, Tlieii you think and you want to leave the Im¬ 
pression that tlie union does not compel the eiiijiloyer to agree to article 4, un¬ 
less it is entirely aeeeptalde to liiiii? 

Mr. Doyle, if tli(‘y forced the stril.e upon the Colorado miners, wliicli has 
.just Ik'Cii called off, on the streii.gtb of arlicle 4. tliey have doiio themselves 
an injusllce as well as everybody else, and they sliojild have been men enough 
to come to ns anil find out whether article 4 would he cnforci>il. 

f’oinmi.ssioiier Wk.lvrtock. You were preicnt, you say, during part of the 
time that Mr. IJnderfclt to.stifi(“d? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Coinmis.sloner Wetn.stock. Then you may have heard the testimony to the 
effect that an agreement was reached helweeii the luithoriiies—I tliiiik it was 
lieiweon Ihe militia and the strikers—to this effeci: It was tlie purpose of the 
militia, us I recall it, to disarm both sides. Tlie strikers, according to the 
lostimoiiy of Lieut. Linderfelt, agreed to turn in their arms if the operators 
would turn in theirs. Wliereiipon the militia gathered In all the arms and 
ammunition of the operators, iiut the workers only turnisl in a small fraction of 
their arms and amimiiiilloii, hiding the greater part of their arms and animn- 
iiltiou, and tliereliy not kwpirig faith—liix*iikiiig their promise. Wliut is the 
answer to that statement on the jiart of the miners? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I would state that I do not believe It is correct when they sa.y 
tliat the operators turned In (heir arms and ammunition. I think that they 
kept out n good deal of it. I think that what tliey did turn in they turned In 
lor the purpose of being used by their mine guards to lie later enlistwl In the 
militia. I do believe that the miners turned over a great deal of their arms, 
although I was not present In the southern field at the time, hut some they didn’t 
turn in, just as I wouldn’t turn any over If I were- 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you promised to do so? 

Mr. Doyle. If martial law was In effect—if martial law had been declared and 
Gen. Chase aud Boughton were to go to Denver and disarm the iieople in Den- 
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ver, nnd there was soiiietlilni; golns on and I was objecting to It; for Instance, 
like this; 1 would never turn over my weapons of self-defense to guard my 
home when men like Gen. Chase and MaJ. Bou.ghton—I should hide them out 
and he ready to protect myself, not only from those whom they were pretending 
to protwt me from, hut itossihly from some of the memhera of the lastitutlon of 
(he militia that W('re iiro|)osing and pretending to protect my home. 

Commi.ssioner ^V’Kr^■sTo^K, Is it or is It not a fact, Mr. Doyle, that the .strikers 
did .agis'e to turn in their arms if tlie O!)erators would turn in their arms? 

Mr. Dovt.k. That st.atenient has been made. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is it a fact? 

Air. Dovr.E. It is a fact that it has heen made. 

Connnissioner Weinstock. Is it a fact that the strikers did not turn in all of 
their arms? 

Mr. Doyi.k. I would not doubt it. I think they were wise If they did not. 

C(anrui,ssioner Wkinstock. Then tliat jirondse was not made In good faith? 

Air. Dovl,e. I do not know who made the promtsi-. The organization, you will 
understand, would not he responsible if any man. a member of if. if he did not 
lint milk in his colTe<> in tlie morning; neither would it he respon.sihle for him 
if ho did not do any of the.se otlier tilings. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tint is it not a fact. Mr. Doyle, that In all the.SG 
negotiations and nnderstandiiigs that (he ne.gotiations took place between the 
odicers of the National Guard, on tlie one hand, and tlie olllcers of your union, 
on the other liand? I do not recall the names; I suppose Mr. I.awson, pn.ssilily; 
possilily yourself, possilily Air. McLennan—that the negotiations were conducted 
witli (he properly delegaled representatives of the strikers. 

Mr. Doyi.k. I think that Is correct in so far ns this; I believe that .Tolm Chase 
asked Lawson’s assistance in asking the men to turn over their arms to hiiu. I 
tliink that is correct. I don't think he asked me. because 1 never had any talk 
with him ontsido of the time he attempted to play the trick on me when he 
whispered into Houghton’s ear to shut me in jail. 

Coiniiiissioner Wkin.stock. The staienient was further made, ns you may re- 
niemlier, by laeiit. Linderfelt that in taking a censu.s of that cani|i—that is, the 
strikers’ camp in Ludlow—due, I tliink, to some disease that had broken out— 
smallpox, I think- 

Air, Doyi.k. Tliere ivas an alleged disease; I don’t know whether it ever oc¬ 
curred or not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tliiit they met there many men who were not 
sirikers, who had been brought into the camp after the strike had lieon declared 
and who laid not worked in tlie camp. TInit those men were Italkan veterans, 
largely Greeks; that (hose men niaiie the statement that (hey were receiving 
from the organization .$.’! a day, and not IfS a week. AVIiat information can you 
give us on that point? 

Mr. Dovi.e. That statement is not correcL I think the fact was tliat no man 
was lirongiit in to he put mi as a striker, and no man receiveil a day for being 
a striker. 1 know that I can show you the amounts, if you want. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Wliirt was the inuximum, Mr. Doyle, that was ever 
paid Old in ony one wei'k to tlie strikers? I suppose your records will show, 
hut possilily yon can give it from niemor.v. 

Air, Doyi.k. Well, I think iiossilily it would run from (fiS-n.flOO to 1.37,000 a 
week. 

Commissioner AA’f.tnstock. From (fS.'i.OOO to $37,000 a week? 

Air. Doyi.k. Yes. 

Ciiinmissioner Wkinstock. What wi'ro tho amounts paid to strikers? 

Air. Doyi.k. T’hroe dollars per week to a man, .$1 to a woman, and .'iO colds to 
a child in Iho western slope, southern Colorado. 

Coiriinlssioiier Weinstock. O'hat Is, in this strike zone here? 

Mr. Doykk. That Is iiiirt of the strike zone. There were two different rates. 

Commissioner Wf.i.nstock. I .see. I am asking iirimarlly about the Lmllow 
distriet—Lmllow and Trinidad. 

Air. Doyi.k. That includes the we.stern slo|ie; the southern Include.s the Ludlow 
distriet. ’^riiat was the rate jiliis such coal and other matters as we could buy 
and ftirni.sli them. Hut in the northern field $L.'>0 for a woman and 75 cents 
for a child; but wo did not furiitsh them any coal. i 

Commlssloiior Wkinstock. I see. Now, the Individual—that is, the man with¬ 
out dependent.s—reccivtHi $8 a week? 

Air. Doyle. Yes. 
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Oommlssloner Wetnstock. And tlio ninn witli dpjiendpnts rocplved Ids $3 a 
wppk pins $1 for the wife and 50 cents for every child? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I 3 >resnmo yon have worked out the statis¬ 
tics on this Ihins and that you could tell what the average amount was paid 
each miner, married or unmarried, tlie general average? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, It Is higher for the northern seel ion. We always keep the 
two sections sei)arate, hecause the northern section has heen on a strike earlier. 

Comniissionor Weinstock. Do you have It now altogelher? 

Mr. Dovi.k. I don’t know; hut it would rim somewhere in Iho negihliorhood 
of .$4.50 to $5 per man. That is what it would averagi'. I fhinic. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Four and a hall’ or five dollars? 

Mr. Doyle, .lust making a rough guess at il. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tins $37,000 that you paiil out weekly was for 
the norlli and sontli? 

Mr. Dovi.ic. It wa.s for everything, relief and all oilier expenses. 

Commissioner Wei.n.stock, I wish you wonlil slate tlie details. 

Mr. Dovle. Included everything, for relief anil everylhing. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Could you loll us or can you .get from tlie liooks 
the details ns to what proportion of tliat $37.0(H) was spent in tlie sonihern part 
of the State—Trinidad and the Ludlow district? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, speaking roughl.v, I could niaki' a rougli estimate; it would 
rmi, I think, from .$31,000 to jierhaiis $31,000 per week for Fremont, Las Animas, 
anil Huerfano Counties. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Doyle. 'Pile three ]irinci]ial soiilliern coiinlies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 3'hat, rougidy speaking. Ihen, would hi* at the rate 
of $5 a week that it averaged, for men married and unmarried? 

Mr. Doyle. It is only a guess; I have never figured il all u]i, and I am only 
making that guess. 

Commissioner Wetnestock. M'ould not 4,800 men at $•" a week amount to 
.$34,000 a week? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 haven’t figured it. 

Commisstoner M'l; in-stock. Now, in your testimony on Saturday, kir. Doyle, 
you spoke about, in Imlletiii 4, T think it is—let us verify tliat- have you hiille- 
tin 4 conveiiieiit? 

Mr. IloYi.E. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you .lust look up and see the niimher of men 
that it is claimed weiii out on .strike? Here it is, llie lust paragnipli in Ifiil- 
letiii No. 4. It says; 

“These and many other tilings created the gas and dust in the minds of fhe 
11,‘333 coal miners.'wliicli the ‘agitators’ igiiiled into llie greatest explosion of 
industrial discontent in the history of lalior slru,ggles.’’ 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. • 

(tonnnissioiicr Wein.stock. Now, when tliat ligiire is iiscsl, 11,2.33, does that 
refer to all the strikers in the entire State oT Colorado, or .lust (lie soutliern 
lialf? 

Mr. Doyle. .TusI as I testitled to Saturday, it included everylhing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Kverythiiig? 

.Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

CommissloiK'r Weinstock. Roughly siieaking. then, T should .iiidge from those 
figures that there were 5,00(1 in (lie .sonihern iiart of (lie Stale and posslhly 
six in the northern part of the State? 

Mr, Doyle. You are off on your guess. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, perhaps I am. 

Mr. Doyle. I have here a tidmiated list of the nipinliershiii taken from my 
records on November 20, 1014. showing each local union or ciiiiip. the sub- 
district in which it is located, the number of members, tbe total for the sub¬ 
district, and tbe grand total. 

Comniis.sioner Weinstock. IVlll you .just tell us how these 11.2.32 were ar¬ 
rived at? 

Mr. Doyle. T told yon Siiturduy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t reenll it. 

Mr. Doyle. I figured that, figuring rigid after tlie strike, the men had gone, 
seattered everywhere, wherever was most convenient. If a man had a friend 
that had an empty honse In some camp that was eonvenleiit for tilm he went 
to that camp, and for a couple of weeks after tlie strike it was a very difficult 
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matter te Ijaep track of Uiem. Some we had to .d<«*te W en, aad me would get 
them mixed up. But, tabtuK the Egures as aa aT«tage paid In each eounty aad 
iipprexiinuting the luunijer that would ash for transfer cards, we arrived at the 
Jlgure 11,232. 

Commis-sloner Weikstock. For the State! 

Mr. Povi.K. Yes; for tlie State. 

OonmiissioiH'r M'kinstock. Out of that nnmlier what portion were southern 
strikers, .striker.s of tlie .soutlieni floid, if .vou know? 

Mr. Do-vle. 1 would not l)e able to more than gue.ss at it. I tiiiuk it sliould 
iie—could b(>—located h.v taking flie miuilipr of men tieiug paid relief in the 
iiorlliern field jirior to Septemlier 2,3, 1013, and tlndiiig tlie difl’ereme between 
tliiit and tlie numiier wlio wore paid In the liorthern field following tiic 23d 
wlio ciiine out on strike, ail flint were striking, and adding to that the number 
of men wlio came out on .strike in tlie western siniai. 

Coniiiii.s.sioner AViiix.sTiicK. Vos. 

Mr. Dovi.e. .\riil we include tlie lueuihe.rsliip wliilo we are on it, 

rmiiiiiissiiiner IVki.xstock. 1 SH|ipose wo ean get the exact tlguros from the 
record, of course? 

Jlr. lioYu;. Yes. I can suluiiit iliese liere if you want it. 

riiairnian IVAi.sir. Comiiii.ssimier Ballanl lliinks Unit hint liellor he Hied. 

(Sia' Doyle Kxhiliit No. 2.) 

Oimnilssioner ll'nixs'KicK. One of liie a Unes.ses one day last week, I don’t 
remeniher (lie date- 

Mr. Dovi.n (inleiTniiling), It was 7,017 menihors on tlie 20th day of No- 
yeiiilier last. 

('oiniiiissioner ll'nixsTocu, One of llie witnos.ses last week, T don’t rememlier 
who it wa.s, among oilier tilings made llie staloinenl tliat A. K. McGary, reported 
under date of May 31, 1014, coniniitted scmie crime, I dnii't recall just wliat It 
wa.s. and tliat lie is a fngitiye from justice, mid that lie was in the employ of tho 
T'nited Jline Workers. Can you give some infornintion in regard to tluit case? 

Mr. Dovi.e. 'I'lie only infoi'iiiatioii I can give .vou, that 1 liave any iiersonal 
knowledge of, is Unit (lint allegisl crime Uial is cliarged to McOary is (lie theory 
upon wliicli Maj. Bnugliton and (leii. Chase aUomiited to attract notoriety to 
llienisi'lves liy trying In iiivile me and get me to say statements that lie had 
injured some one. Hint McGiir.\' iliil kill .sniiie one. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Is it a fact that McOary is a fugitive from Jiistice? 

Mr. Dovr.E, I Uiliik not. 

Ciiinmissioner M'nix, stock. Wiiere is lie? 

Mr. Dott.e. I don't know. 

(Commissioner Weixstocic. Has lliore ever been .an indidnienl: Issued against 
him? 

Mr. Doyle. OIi, yes; (here are linndreds of men wlin liave indictiiienis agalast 
llieni, and if you coimiiissioners will stay liere alioiit six inonths tlioy will get 
you. 

Conimissionei' Weixstock. Tlicre is an liiilicliiieiil agaiiist McGarj-? 

Jlr. Dovi.e. T uridersliind tliev“ is. 

Ciomniissioner Weinstock. Has a warrant Iieen issued for iilni? 

Jlr. Doyle. I don't know. 

Commissioner Wetxstim'K. .\tu1 you don’t know wliere he is? 

Jlr. Dovi.e. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And .vou doii'l know wlieilier lie is a fugitive from 
justice? 

Jlr. IXiVLE. I don’t i’now. 

Commissioner Wkix.stoi Tf you say there is an indieiment issued against 
liiiii, and yon don't know wliere lie is. wliat infei'enee is left? 

Mr. Doyle. In tills State, especially in l.ns Animas and Hiiorfnuo Cimntios, 
a man miglit lie indicted and not he able to he found and yet wouldn’t lie a 
fugitive from justice, but he mlglit he a fugitive from injustice. 

ComniLssioner Weixstock. But these two facts are not dispuled, I fake it: 
Tliiit the iriclictmont was lirouglit against lilm, and Ids wlierealiouts are un¬ 
known? 

Jlr. Doyle, Unknown to me. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Was lie an ofliclal of the union? 

Jfr. Doyt.e:. I don’t know. He was an organizer in the union when he was 
here. 

Commissioner WEmsTOCK. Whom do the organluers report to? 

Mr. IloYLK, To file inteniiitlonid office. 

Commissionei' Weinstock. Wliere? 
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Mr. Dotis. Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Are they sent out by the InlernnliimiiP 

Mr. Doyij:. Yes, 

OomniissloDer Weinstwk. AYhut are thoir rolations, ior oxamnle with the 
secretary? , ’ 

Jlr. I>oyLii. Wily, none, with the exci'ption of wlu'ii are tiroke they come 
to nil' for money. 

(himmlssionor WEiN.STOtK, Ilow ilo they s<‘t llieir pay? 

Sir. Doyi,B. They are piilil liy the iiitei rialional. 

Comml.ssloiier Weinstock. That is, remillnnces k'o direct to lliem? 

Mr. DoYt,E. Yes; tlie same us mine. 

Commissioner Wei.nstocic. And do not eoine thronali yoni- ofliee? 

Mr. I)oyr,E. No. I am even iiaid tliat way myself. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. You are not paid out of llie local funds? 

Mr. OoYi-E. No; none of the international organizers. 

Commissioner Wein.stoci;. Yon iniiy iiave licaird the tcslimony of I.ieut. I.ln- 
derfelt with reference to Tvt. Martin, wlio was killisl in llie liattle of l.tidlow? 

.Mr. Doyi.e. Yes; 1 lieard of it. 

Commissioner Weinktock. Mutilated liy strikers? 

Ml-. Doyle. I heard him state it. 

Commissioner Wiax.srocK. Do yon know .anytliinn aliout tiiat case from your 
own personal knowleilKC? 

Mr. Doyle. No; 1 know nothiiiK aliont it excefit wliat I Imve read alHiiit it 
and wliat lie said on tlie stand liere. A rumor reaelied me some time atto tiiat 
it would lie a good tiling to ask landerfelt if it was not a tael tiiat the militia, 
or a certain porlion of them, liad I’vt. Martin under suspicion for dealing 
friendly witli tlie union. tVliat tlie rtnnor was liased on I don't know, liut it 
would leave the inference witli me tiiat lie was not killed as is stated by the 
military men. 

tkimmissioner Weinstock. Now, in tlie very beginning of your lestimony this 
morning, Sir. Doyle, you e.xiilained that your muon is opposed—is in favor of 
law and order? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tiiat It is opposed to violence? 

iMr. Doyle. It is still, loo. 

Commissioner IVEtN, stock. Exactly. It believe.s in olieying llie eonstitiited 
antliorities? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. I want to call your attention In ;i panipldet i.ssued 
liy tile eoal-niino managers, series 1, under title “ Fads Concerning tlie Sirugglo 
in Colorado for Industrial Frcs-doni.” On ptige 12 of tiiat iiamplilet tlie fol¬ 
lowing appears; 

A CALL TO inanaj.toN. 

Dexveb, C'oi.n., .Iprii 2,?, 

Organize llie men in your eonmmnily in wimpanies of voinnreers to protect 
llie worker,s of Colorado against tlie murder and erenmtioii of men, women, and 
(liildren by armed assa.ssiiis in the employ of coal coi'iiorations, serving under 
the guise of Slate militiamen, 

(iatlier togetlier for defensive lairposes all arms and nnimiinilion legally 
available, tiend name of leader of yoiir coiiipany iiml iidiial imiiiber of men 
enllsled at once by wire, plione, or mail to W, T, lliekey, seeretary of State 
federation of lalior. 

liold all companies siib.ieet to order. 

People liiiving arms to spare for tliese defen.sive measures are reipiesled to 
fiirnlsli sumo to local companies, and wliere no company exists send lliem to 
file Stale federation of labor. 

Tlie State is fiirnisliing us no protection and we nui.st protect ourselves, our 
wives, and cliildreii from tliese imirderous assassins. We Sd'k no (jiiarrel 
■U'ith file State and we expect to break no law; we intend to exerel.se our lawful 
riglit as citizens to defend our liomes and our eonstUutioiial riglds. 

(Signed): .iolin It. I.awson, internatlonnl lioard member, district 
14, II. M. W. A., also iiresident State federation of labor; John 
Mcl/ennaii, president district l-'i, U. M. W. A.; E. L. Doyle, 
seeretary-treiisiirer district l.T Ik M. W. A.; .lohn KamsaJ', 
national organizer, F. M. W. A.; W, T. lliekey, secretary State 
fetleratioii of lidior; E. It. Hoage; T. W. 'I’liylor; Clarence 
Moorehouse; Ernest Mills, secretary-treasurer, W. F. of M. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Niow, what is not clear to me Is this: You said a 
little Willie ago in your testimony that If there is a bad law, for example, 
on our statute books, that that law ought to be obeyed, and every effort should 
be made to educate and to agitate In order that the bad law may be changed 
Into a good law? 

Mr. Doyle. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But that meanwhile the law should be observed? 

Mr. DoviJ;. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you reconcile that witii this communica¬ 
tion liere, of wliich you are one of the signers, wldch calls upon the workers 
to arm, whicli Is in violation of the law for men to organize and offer armed 
resistance to tlie constituted authorities. 

^Will ,vou reconcile those two things? 

Mr. Doylk. I will state that my entire oiiinion of the mailer is contained 
right there in tin* language of this document, and that I rest my case witti It 
riglit tliere. 

(lommissioner AVetnstock. Wliat document liave you in your hand? 

Mr. Moyi.e. I u'lll read tliat document. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is a copy of tliis tliat I liave .hist rend? 

Mr. DoYi.n. Ye.s; it is tlte same tiling exceiit tlie heading lliey liave liere, “A 
call to reliellion.” 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Tliat i.s not yours? 

Mr. Doyle. O'liat is tlieir own inteiTiretalion. And you sliould take your 
interpretation that is upon it also, or any other one wlio may read it, and I 
rest my case on it .last as it is tliere. 

Commi.ssioncr Wein,stock. K.vactly. 

Mr. Doyle. That it is .just wliat it says. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. In otlier words, yon do not care to make any 
comment on it; you prefer to lid it .stand just as it is? 

Mr. Doyle, .lust ns it is; it is in sncli language us I wisli it. 

Commisstoner WKiNSTOt/K. I see. Tliere is no denial tliim tiiat tliis was 
is.sued iiy the.se ollicials of tlie union, and tliat it did call u|ion tlie men to 
organize in companies of volunteers to get togetlier for defensive purposes all 
arms and nmniuniliiin legally available, and so on? 

Mr. Doyle. All I will say is Unit tlie language of it and tlie facts of it as it 
appears Is what I stand by. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. I liave liere a pamplilet called tlie “ Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for tin' Ymir Ended .lune 30, 
1014.” Do you liappen to have a copy of tliat, Mr. Doyli'? 

Mr. Doyle. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Well, let mo read it to you freadingl: 

“Tlie last day liefore the arrival of tlie Federal troops, wliile a portion of tlie 
militia, acting under the terms of tlie truce between tla‘ governor and tlie 
United Mine Worl;or.s, remained at Endiow, a large body of men marclied on 
the Forbes mine, 5 miles away (lielonging to tlie Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.), 
wldch was unprotected, killed nine of its employees in cold blood and wan¬ 
tonly destroyed praclically all property above ground, including over 30 mules.” 

Do you care to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Doyle. I know nothing about it, personally. At that time I was in 
Denver. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you know wbelher such a thing hap¬ 
pened? 

Mr. Doyle. No ; not of my own knowledge. 

Coinmi.ssioner Weinstock. Do you know it from hearsay? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Know it from press reports, and all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has that ever been discussed in your union? 

Mr. Doyle.' No; tlie organization lias never liad a discussion on it. I think 
we liave liad only two conventions since tlieii, and that matter was iio't up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, or do you dispute any of 
these sfafemeiits? Do you believe that It Is not true that a large body of men 
marclied on the Forlics mine, which was 5 miles away and wldch was unpro¬ 
tected, and killed nine of Its einiiloy(>es and wantonly destroyed all pi-opcrty 
above ground. Including the 30 mules? Do you dispute that? 

Mr. Doyle. Wliy do you, In reading the question, leave “cold-blooded” out 
when you read it the second lime? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I was simply giving you the heart of It. 

Mr. Doyle. I think the principal part of it is the “ OTld-blooded.” I don't 
know Just what occurred down there, There have been so many different 
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statements from difflerent sources, and statements In the press and bulletins 
and telephone messages, and there Is such a conglomeration of stuff, I don’t 
Unovv what the real facts are myself. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. So far as you are concerned, then, as a State 
official, this charge Is neither affirmed or admitted on your part, nor Is It de¬ 
nied on pour part? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I would contradict any such charge as that coming from 
them, knowing how they have misstated the fact.s at dilTerent times and places 
to get the public sympathy; and until proof Is given I would not consider It 
at all, only ns one of their advertisements. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading) : 

“With the arrival of the Fedei'al troops, May 1, oi-der was again r(‘stored. 
In resiionse to the jiroclainatiou of the I’resldent the coal oiM*ralors lui’neil ovef 
to Federal Army oHIeers all guns and ammunition that it had been necessary 
for them to provide for their protection after the witlidrawal of tlu‘ State 
militia. The strike element surrendered a consideral)le numher, hut retained 
in hidden way i)laees many hundred—and some oomjietent autlmrlties say 
tlmusamls—of their most modern rides, just as they did in the similar situation 
n itli tlic National Guard six montlis liefore.” 

Wliat comment, if any, do you care to make on tluit? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Tlicre it is again. I do not l)elieve tliat the coal companies 
turned over all tlieir arms to tlie Federal troo]>s. I liad one miniT tell me In 
Wal.senburg, I talkeil with a strike breaker in tlie Walsen mine, tluit lie could 
tell me wliere three macliine guns were liid and a considi'ralile numher of 
rides after tlie Federal troops came in--liid liy tlie companies; and if 1 would 
l>ay liim for it lie would tell me wliere tliey were. 

(.'ommissioner Wei.nstock. Wliat aliout tlie cliarge made liy the operators as 
to tlie strike element? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I tliink the strike element gave up a good many of their guns; 
from the dilTerent reports 1 have lieard, however, myself I don't lielieve tliey 
gave tiiem all tip, and again I don't tlilnk tliey would liave lieen wise to give 
them up. I don’t think, after what had occurred in southern Colorado, the 
iillacks liy (he mine guards on the tent colony, the abuses tiiey had to sulnnit to, 
(he Forbes outrage.s, and finally the Ludlow alTair, tluit anyone could expect 
those pwiiile wlio—most of them—came from military countries and know that 
a gun means to kill, when they see a gun hanging on a man, you couldn't expect 
those men to go to work and give up their arms regardless of (he uniform, and 
I don’t think yon yourself or even any of the omiiloyers, if tiiey had lieen an 
actual striker, I don't think you would give your gun up without hesitating a 
long time, because they did not know- but wliat they were going to gel the same 
identical thing. We know the power oiiiiosing the miners, and which is tighting 
them is not tlie C. F. & I. Co. We are satl.stied, and no doubt the commission 
will he before it gets through, that tlie power is tlie Koekefeller interests that 
control the entire country, and they have shown to the satisfaction of the miners 
that they control (he .Slate and the State troops, and with all that hail been 
done, how did they know in advance they were\'olng to gi't any Justice from tlie 
military of the United Slates (lovermneiit if the Feileral troops were brought 
into the Held? And in saying this about the military of the United States <!ov- 
ernnient I don't want in that to Include the I’resideiit or officials of the United 
States Army, hut I mean that all the acts and works of the military would 
depend upon the nclion and attitude of particular officers In the field, and It 
they were favorahle to the miners tlii'y would get Justice, and if tliey were 
against (hem the Lord )iil,v the miners. And 1 don’t think (hat any miner who 
held his gun down there and did not give It up could be blamed for it under the 
circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand from the statement you have 
Just made, now’, Mr. Doyle, that it was your oidnioii and the o|iinion of the 
union and tlie opinion o( tlie sirikers (hat .Mr. Koekefeller controlled the Presi¬ 
dent of tiie United States and the Federal troops? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I did not say so. I said- 

Comml.ssloner Wei.xs'I'ock. If the Kockefelli'r interest.s control the entire 
country, certainly that must include the President of the United States and the 
troops? 

Mr. Doyle. Please read it. There Is no use of taking that statement. 

Commissioner WEiNs'rocK. Now’, do you w’ant that sw’eeping statement to 
stand In the testimony or would you rather miKlify it and iiualify It? You say 
tlie whole of the country. 
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Mr. Doti,k. I iiH'ant to qiiaUfy It when I say t don’t awan the Ooverniaent as 
such and tiie President of the United States, I don’t mean that the President 
would come n\it and shoot the miners down or say to Gen. Chase or wliatever 
general might be In charge, “ Ton will have full power with martial law to do 
everything yon please, and .your own dictates to be the martial law,” hut I mean 
the miners being in the .state of mind they were, that they had no reason to know 
what was going to hapiien to (hem. They knew that a lilg and more powerful 
army was coming; no question about that when it becmne public In the press, 
but they didn’t know, being In that state of mind, whether or not—what stand 
the military of tlie Natioji would take. 

I do not mean to say tliat President Wilson or the Secretary of War or those 
fellows would go to work and say, “Now, you do so and so and crush those 
,<i()eople,” 

Commissionor WnrasTOCK. Now, when yon use the words “ whole country ” 
you mean to <‘liminate the President and the Federal troops? 

Mr. UoYi.K. Meaning that he controls the President, why, no, sir; but I think 
he—the President—lias done a giKsl many things which skew that tliey have 
not got liliu in their pocket, and while I lielieve that Wilson himself believes that 
the miners are right, I tliink he is such a twhnlcal man. such a constitutional 
man. that he can not liud any way in a tedmicul way to do something to show 
that. 

Commissioner WnrN.siocK. Arc wc to understand, Mi'. Hoyle, In order that I 
may put my qiieslion more liilelligoutly, I want to lay a foumlatioa for It- 

Mr. Hovi.ii. .1 see. 

Conimi.ssioner Wki^stock. Take the strikers In their ramp. Was each man 
a law unto liiniself er were they organized and did they liiive leaders? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Why, do you mean now ns nicmbcrs of the industrial organiza¬ 
tion—indu.strial organization ilo you mean? 

Conimi.ssioner Whiystock. Itiiring the strike, wlille (liey were living in ilio 
camp, could every man go out and do wliaU'ver lie ple.ased so far as handling 
the strike situation was concerned or were tliey organized, and did Mr. Law- 
son. yourself, Mr. Mel,eiiniin, amt the oilier strike ofticitils of tlie order, wlio 
were guiding ami directing Hie strike, Imve autlioi-ity and did tliey obey your 
autliority? 

Mr. I>oYi.K. So far ns tlic jurisdiction of tlie mine workers union was con- 
ccrnwl, we liail tlie aulliority of the different otlicors in Hie different positions; 
so far as It did not extend we iiave no control or antliority. 

Commissioner Wei.x.stock. I .see. ’I'iie sirikers, Hien. reeognizerl yon as the 
proiier oliiclal.s, you and yoiii' as.sociates—a.s Hie proiior ollieial.s of tlio mine 
workers’ union? 

Mr. Dovle. Certainly, so far as the affairs of Hie organization were con¬ 
cerned over wiileli wii liad Jurisclielion. 

Commissioner Wki.ystock. .Yml Hiese oftieinis would is,sue orders, wlien 
Hiose orders were reipiired. to Hie strikers, and olwdience was exiiected from 
the strikers? 

Mr. iloYi.n. Tliey Inive lieen fllieilieiit and liave nlways olieyed the eonstltu- 
tion, I tliiiik, in any mntler or in the rules laid down aliont the rules of Hie 
strike-—• 

Commissioner Wkiystock (Intorrnpting). Now, wimt is the atHtmlc of your 
ofiicials and of Hie strikers—wimt was your attitude wlien Hie unnouneemeiit 
w.ns nmde Hiat Hie Fisleral troops were on the way liere? Did you object to 
the Federal troops coming liere or viore tliey welcomed? 

Mr. Doy[£. 1 don't know fliat anyone otijeeted. 'J'tio women of the city of 
Denver got togoHier here ami liad a big meeting in tlie statehoiise and ap¬ 
pealed to the President to iiriiig Hie riiilcd Ktates troo|i.s liere, and perliaps, 
tliat was tlie greatest pre.ssnro to lirlng tiiem here—the minei-s did not oppose 
liringing them liere, in faet. Some of our national officers, from national 
lieadquarters, in fact, urged that tliey lie sent there long enougli to stop the 
killing of our people. Now, I am not certain of that latter part; but wo did 
not oppose Ihcin coming hero. After tliey got liere, the various branches’ olli- 
tvrs—r think Iliamoml, in tlie Trinidad district; and I don’t know who was 
in the Walsenliurg district at the time—liut each executive man representing 
the national executive committee in Hio.se offices, liandliHl tin; (piestion in tliose 
counties wiiere the troops landed. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I.Hd you or yonr assis'iate offieiiiis have any rea¬ 
son to believe that the autliorlties would do unytliliig but what was riglit and 
square? 
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IVfr. DoTije. Speaking tor myself, personally, I will say that I have had the 
greatest conOdenoe In President Wilson and believe that his heart beats willi 
the under dog. I believe that more so since he refused to shoot them up in 
Mexico to suit the jingoes In this eonutiy, and I think he would do that now 
to prote<d us from wrongs imt upon us if he could do so and got away front 
that constitutional idea of his. So fur as the trooi)s are concerned, I, i)er- 
sonally, don’t tlilnk any working man will got wlial Is a proper, stpiare deal 
from any milltary-trainetl man. Wlien I was 8 yetirs old, I saw soldiers—I 
understand they were UniUsl States llegnlar Army men—sliiM)t coal miners 
for playing cards uialer the oak trees in Spring Valley, III. Tliat is imhtsidisl 
in me, and, I tliink, tliat the training in the military is that obeilieuce, re¬ 
gardless of jnstiee, is tlie first tiling, and tliat llioir tendency would imtnrally 
be that of siding in with estiiblislied customs wheliier rigid or not. I am n«it 
speaking of laws, but of customs; and I, v«»r.sonally, do not tlilnk it Is a good 
(lay for, organized labor when the military of any d(\scrii)llon eiders inlo the 
controversy: and it is, of course, a poor time wlien peojile tliink it is neces¬ 
sary for sncli. 

Omniissioner Weinstock. Po you want us to understand, then, Mr. Poyle, 
tliat speaking for yourself, at least, you liad no conlidence in the fact that ilie 
Federal trixips would give a sipiare deal to ail sides wtien tliey eaiiio liere? 

Mr. Dovui. Personally, I feel, and I want you to understand that I feel, 
tliat they would not kill any of onr pisi|ile vlcimisly—go out iind slioot tlieni 
down ill (Slid blood—lint timt tliey would, if lliey coiiid, slop lUiylioOy else from 
killing tliem. Ami I did not expi'ct, and tilings tliat liave transpired since 
have proved tliat I was rigid in my opinion, any jiislico, so far as the iietual 
details were ooiicerned, alioiit tlie inuiortatioii of men, etc., for instance, tliere 
was 11 prnclanialion that nien slioiild not tie imported, I made a complaint to 
Wasliinglon tliat wliile tliid proclamation was in force, tlie men .sliippisl into 
Weld Ciiiinty were strike lirealiers; and tliri-e or four weeks after—mil,vlie 
f,ve_t got back a report from tlie si'cretary, from the man who niiide the 
report to him, and he sending me a copy, wliicli said that an investignlion was 
made on so and so—and I will lie as brief as possilile—“And we find tliat the 
Siiperintemlent claims tliat the men were not strike breakers, Imt that they 
canie to the mine and are now awailiiig inisilions and we liave iiflidavits from 
nearly all. of tlie 40—:!7 of Itie 40—and each deeliin'S lie is not a strike 
hroaker, IliiTefori', yonr infoviiialioii must lie wrong.’’ 'I'lie practical ri'siilt 
was tliiit Itio strike-hreaking men went in and workisl in tlie mine wlille the 
strilie was on, lint p'clinicaily tliey were not strike lireakers iiy Having made 
an allidavit (Imt they were not. ^■ow. I don’t call that a s(imire deal when 
the priiclaiiialion was that tliey slioiilil not lie sliinped in. 

Comiiii.ssiom'r Whixstock. Well, let me repent my (luestlnn again, la'caiise 
I liave not caiigld yonr answer. Did you or did yon not liave eontideiice in the 
Federal troops, wlien lliev came liore, that you would get a square deal? 

Mr. Povi.E. So far as tlie protection of life is eoncermsi and property, yes; 
but not so far as die principles of the orgaidzatioii and tlie grievances of the 
miners and their riglits to lie strikers witlrtiut being imposed upon or aided 
by otlier power.s. , . 

(loramissioiier Weinstock. Did you lielieve when tlie order was issued tiy 
tlie Fisleral troiijis tliat liolli sides should give up tlicir arms; tliat in tlie carry¬ 
ing out of that order the Federal troops would play any favoritism with tlie 
mine owners? 

Mr. Doyi.e. When you sivonk of tlio Fodonil troops I will sponk of tncra as 
an or^iniznlion. I doii’l Ihink that (ho Army I)ei)artinont of the Ciovernmenc 
Intends to he partial to anyone; Imt I do tliink that tlie iirejudices, owing to 
the ciivii'oniiieiit and training of otlicers, wouid naturally lead them to favor 
the oiierators as against the miners. 

(.’omniissioner WnrN.sTdcK. Ik) you think tliey did favor the oiierators as 


against- 

Mr. Doylb. I do, sir; the men and otlicers on the gronnd. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat tliey sliowisl favoritism to tlie mine owners? 
Mr. Doyi.e. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you prove that to tlie satl.sfaction of disin¬ 


terested jurors? ... ... 

Mr. PoYU!. Welt, If you want my conctusioii, I cnii tell you; and If they 
were of the same mental attitude as I am they would be convinced, and if they 
were set against being convinced tliey would not be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is slmiily an Iniiiressioii or opinion of yours? 
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Mr. Dorijc. I Rave It as my opinion. 

(loinitilssloner Wkinstock. What foumlatton have you for that opinion? 

Mr. Doyle. The case I have just given as to strike breakers; of shipping 
one bunch of 40 in that were practically strike breakers, but not in a technical 
Sen.se. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question was as to gathering up arms. My 
question to you was, as I remember, Did you believe that In carrying out the 
orders ns l.ssued, that both sides should give up their anus and ammunition, 
the Feiieral troops played favorites with the mine owners and permitted them 
to retain tiieir arms? ^ . 

Mr. Doyle. No; I think the Federal troops were sincere In trying to get up 
ail the arms. 

'Commissioner Weinstock. Yon did believe they would gather up every possi¬ 
ble iiit'ce of amnnniition or gnu they could find among the mine owneiM^^ 

Mr. Doyle. I tliougtit they were sincere. I diiln’t know to what dqPw OP 
elTort tliey wonl<l go. Tliey might make more or less strong efforts in trying 
to collect them. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Well, I take it that the reason why tin' mine 
workers, when the nnlitia Issued tlie order to give up tlieir arms, the reason 
why they did not giv(> up but a fraction of tlioir arms was, as you exidained, 
because tliey bad not conlidence in tlie militia or did not trust tliem ani!' 
believed lha't tlu'.v would not collect all the arms from the mine owners. Now, 
If wlieu the Federal troops came here you had conlldenCe—and I take it you 
are voicing the sentiments of your associates in that respect—if you had confi¬ 
dence tliat llie Federal trooiis would cari'y out tliat order efl'ectively witli tlie 
mine owners, wimt reason was lliere for the mine workei’s to hold their arms? 

Mr. Doyle. Tlie mine workers’ union organization? 

fVmimlssioner AVei-vstock. T1i(> .strikers, I mean. 

Mr. Doyle. The individual striker would liave to obey Ids own judgment 
aliout giving up ids own arms. Cur instructions from Stale officers were to 
give up timir arms; and if lie didn't see tit to obey tliose instructions liecause 
lie tiiought his life ndglit lie taken liy olieying orders, liecause lie didn’t liave 
confideiH-e in it Idmself, it wonid tie up to 1dm wliether lie would give tliein 
up or not. And tile officials ilown tliere in tliose dlsl rids—all of them, as I 
undersland—gave instrnctions to them to give up their arms. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Are we to undersland tliat you officials liad no 
controi over tlie strikers? 

Mr. Doyle. Tliat is putting tlic cream in the coffee again. We were simply 
instrncting them so far as memliership in tlie orgaidzidion goes. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Isn't tliat part of tlie autliorily of the otiiciids, 
to go to file strikers and say, “Give iiji your arms"? Isn't tliat a )iart of 
your duty? 

Jlr. Hoyle. No, sir; for lids reason: Tlie mine workers liiid notidng to say 
tibout any of its meniliers lieing liorii into tills life: and Hie vm-y fact that they 
were lior'n gives tliem the rigid to protect tliat life williout any strings tied 
on it liy an orgnnizidion liecauso tJiey are members of that organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So your statement, then, is that when it I'aiiie to 
tlie qiiesfioii of giving up their arms tlie officials bad no autliorlty with the 
strikers, tint that the matter was left eidirely to the individual judgment of 
the strikers; and if a striker, in ids judgment, saw fit to disobey the orders 
of tlie Fedi-nd troops. Hie Fedei'al autliorities, to disobey Hie orders of the 
Iieopli' of .■America, wliom tlie Federtil trooiis represimtiHl, that tliey could exer¬ 
cise timt discretion and do as they pleased about it? 

Mr. Doyle. No; you nialce tliat wrong. You say left them to themselves to 
use tlicir own judgment. I said tliat tlie officers down tliere did advise them 
to give np tlieir arms—tlie local officers in Hie several districts; but if they 
didn’t oiiev that, that is not the fault of Hie officers. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. 1 see. Tlieu uii to that point they had no con¬ 
trol? Tliat is, tiiey could not control. You, as an officer of the union, could, 
under tliose circumstances, come to me and say, “ Mr. AV., I advise you to give 
up your gun,’’ and that is all you could do. If I saw fit to say, “ No, I shall 
not give up my gun, I propose to retain it,” you wouid be hcliiless in the 
matter? 

Mr. Doyle. As officers we did not go to each Individual miner, hut simply 
i.ssued a statement to the different ones; and we did not know' wlio hud any 
guns or wlio did not; whether a man had given up his gun, or wliether he had 
a gun or not. 
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Oo^tetoner Weinbtock. Then the union offleerg made no effort to see 
whether the Ingtructhws they gave were obeyed? 

J*'® went out of their way and beyond their jurisdiction 

which they had ^ ofit^s of a labor union in order to assist tlie government in 
going out and asking the niiners to give up their arms. Tliey did not, like the 
officers of the State, sit tight. They were willing, althougli yon couldn't com¬ 
pel Hiem to g<) out and a.sk them to give up their arms. But Ihev didn’t ait 
** ' "e "’on't say nothing," Imt went 

out Ike men and said, “Give up your arms.” They went out hoyond their 
juritaliction and ontslde of the organization and spoke to tliem a.s citizeus 
betause of their connection with the organization, and because of their names 
carrying some influence with them, and advised them. If lliev liad been so 
disposed, they could have stood on their strict riglds and could iiave taken tlie 
samo^^boru and inconsistent position in the union as tlie operators did 
^'lien t^y refused to deal with the niiners* rciiresentatives 
vComiillasloner W^nstock. Have you any idea, Mr. Do.v'lo, wliat proportitoii 
of the arms were given up by tlie strikers and wliat pro|xirtion was retained? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I have not. 

Coiiimissiouer Weinstock. You have no means of knowing tliat’ 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

'’Commissioner Weinstoi'k. You simply know tliivt lliey gave up' a fraction 
of their arms and retained tlie balance? 

Mr. Doyle. I know' from rcporls tliat rillea wore given up and guns were given 
up,'and I know from reports ttiat rifles were retained. 

Ooinuiissloiicr Whinstikik. Have you any record to sliow, Mr. Doyle, liow 
many guns were given u[i liy tiie .strikers? 

Mr. Doyle. No rw'ord or no reason tor n record as to their private affairs, 
,.no more than I would take an inventory of how iniiiiy hairpins a woman had 
on Iier dro.sser. 

Commissioner WEiNsrocK. I see in the lieginiiiiig you explained, Mr. Doyle, 
as secretary-treasurer of Uie union, yon wero tlie cusiodiaii of all the coi-re- 


sponderice, of all tlie books and all Hie records of your union? 

Mr. Doyle. Of Unit iiarticniiir lirancii. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I lake it timt yon were also Hie cn.stodian of 
invoices tliat may pass tlirougli Hie office lor punlitises of any nature whatever, 
as vouchers. 

Mr. Doyle. Everything is tlicre Hiat iumtaiiis to that parlieular liriincli. 

Conimi.ssioncr Weinstock. I suppose during Hie jiiLst—let’.s see, Hie strike 
began- 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting), .\pril 1, 1010, in Hie nortli, and September 23, 
1913, in the soutli. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k, Septemlier 2,3, 1913, in tlie south, and It is about 
l.l moiiHis since Hie strike liegaii? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. I talce it Hint daring that timo lliere must h.ave 
been a great volume of eorrespondenco back mid fortli on the subject? 

Mr. ItoYLE. Not as miiili as one would think, heeau.se we were not being 
dictated to as to henv to run Hie strike on Hie side of tlic miners from any¬ 
where In tlie East, as were tlie oimrators. from Wall Street. We have a 
policy committee here that liad control of the strike and handled the strike 
here. 

Commissioner Weinstock, But was flicre correspondence lietwcen the na¬ 
tional organization and your hiciil orgaiiiziition as io policy? 

Mr. Doyle. On matters of finance mostly, I Hiink; lint International 'Vlee 
President Hayes was delegated liy President Wiiite to assume full charge here 
and to organize tliis policy committee, and we handled tlie matter liere. And 
If we had to Imve any extra money we tried to get it by w’lring for it or writ¬ 
ing them for it; and if anything of any importance came up in tlie nature of 
a convention, or anything of that kind .should be taken np there, that was 
taken np. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tilts eommis.sion a.sked the mine operators 
to lirlng before it all correspondence that related to the strike and which would 
tlirow light on the conditions and on the circumstances. We now make pre¬ 
cisely the .same request of you as tlie official representative. Tills commission 
asks you to bring before it at the next sessioo, beginning at 2 o'clock, all the 
correspondence, all the invoices, all your books and records, showing receipts 
and disbursements of your union. We do not want to Incumber our records 
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iind we do not want to take np your time and the time of this commission, 
which Is very precious, needlessly. So I will ask Mr. Grant, who Is the repre¬ 
sentative of this commission, to go with you to your OfBce ns soon as we 
adjourn to look over the correspondence and pick out that part of It which. In 
his Judgment, would be of interest to this commission, and bring It here with 
your records and your invoices at 2 o’clock; also telegrams, of course—any¬ 
thing and everything In the way of impers that Is likely to be of interest. 

Mr. Doyi,e. I will state that that will be perfectly satisfactory for this com¬ 
mission to come down there or send a repri'sentativc down there ami go 
through all our files and all our letters and telegrams on the matter that sire 
there; and, unlike the operators, you don’t have to tell me to bring them here 
and pick out what I think I ought to, but you can come and pick them out and 
not give me a chance to hide any out like on^he other side, because you can 
look over any receipts or bills or letters or anything dowm there, and we will give 
you, if you like, co])ies of them, so long as you do not give them to the opera¬ 
tors so they can see how we are manipulating our policy. * 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, Mr. Grant, being the representative of this 
commission, is thoroughly familiar with this work, and would know better than 
you or even better than I know what kind of corre.spondence this commission 
should have, and wo leave it to him to cull out such matter as we should 
have. 

Mr. Doyle. Did he or some one else go to the operators and go through their 
tile or their books and everything for what you rvanted? 

Commls.sloner Wein.stock. I don’t know. Mr. Walsh can answer as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. They picked everything out. Tliere was nothing done 
except what was done publicly here on the bench. They were not requested to 
bring in all their accounts, as I unilerstand it, or all of their corre.spondence, 
but -simply the correspondence covering a certain period between this company 
and .John 1). Kockefeller, jr., Starr J. JIurphy, Mr. Gates, and Mr. McOlement. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. Yes. Charges, as you know, Mr. Doyle, have 
been made, as I quoted this morning, that union funds wore used for the pur¬ 
pose of purchasing guns and ammunition; and it Is essential for us to know 
whether that is so or not. 

Mr. Doyie. I have no objection, in answer to that, that you shall send your 
man down there; but the only thing I wanted to know was that —I am satisfied 
tliat they can take anytlilng you want or any record you want down there, but 

1 don’t want yon, as commissioners here, to send a man to my office and leave 
the Impression in the record that I had to he watched and others could be 
trusted, beeau.se I can he trusted if anybody else can. I think that in my own 
mind if nobody else does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, tliere is no purpose in that of reflecting In 
any way upon you, Mr. Doyle, but to expedite the matter; and instead of 
bringing a voluminous correspondence here we want to cull out and reiluce it 
to such parts as our representative in his good judgment thinks would be of 
interest to us. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Well, I think the flrgument makes it clear in the record here ns 
to the reason why he is sent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'e.s. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. At 

2 o'clock please resume the stand. 

(At this point, at 12.80 p. m., Monday, December 14, 1011, a recess was taken by 
the commission until 2 o'clock p. in. of tlie same day.) 














